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PREFACE, 

t 

The  work  which  h  now  presented  to  the  world  assumes,  by  its  compre* 
hensivelj  national  title,  that  the  various  and  diversified  information  it 
contains  is  so  illustrative  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  of  the  origin  and 
constitution  of  modem  Scottish  society,  as  to  justify  the  adoption  for  it 
of  a  designation  so  conspicuous.  Of  any  other  country,  it  is  true,  an  ac- 
count of  its  surnames,  families,  and  honours,  would  cast  little  or  no  light 
over  the  constitution  of  the  society  existing  therein.  Such  an  account 
would  probably  tell  next  to  nothing  of  the  earlier  races  out  of  which 
society  was  formed,  because,  in  the  case  of  any  other  nation,  whatever 
might  elsewhere  be  found  to  illustrate  that  part  of  its  history,  few  indica- 
tions in  thejiames  now  borne  by  individuals  or  families,  or  in  its  titles  of 
honour,  will  be  found  to  mark  the  tribes  or  institutions  whence  they 
!{  sprung,  or  to  be  otherwise  identified  with  the  commencement  of  its 
national  unity.  This  is  a  result  to  be  found  in  Scotland  alone;  not 
uniformly,  indeed,  nor  always  without  admixture  of  doubt,  but  certainly 
in  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other  kingdom  or  state. 

Modem  Scottish  society,  and  Scottish  nationality  in  its  proper  sense, 
may  be  said  to  have  come  into  existence  together.  Hereditary  monarchy, 
hereditary  surnames,  families,  and  honours,  hitherto  unknown  among  its 
peoples,  were  their  common  instruments  for  consolidation,  for  conserva- 
tion, and  for  progress.  To  the  Cumbrian,  the  Pict,  the  Scot,  Norwegian, 
Dane,  or  Saxon,  who,  at  various  times  and  in  various  degrees,  were  spread 
over  its  soil,  these  distinctions  were  exceptional  and  comparatively  un- 
known. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
now  constituting  Scotland  was  in  a  state  little  better  than  that  of  chaos, 
and  worse  than  that  of  anarchy.     A  contemporary  document  of  a  solemn 
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character  describes  the  southern  portion  (and  it  may  be  held  as  equally 
true  of  the  northern)  as  having  till  then  been  occupied  rather  than  in- 
habited "  by  diverse  tribes  of  diverse  nations  coming  from  diverse  parts ; 
of  dissimilar  language,  features,  and  modes  of  living,  not  easily  able  to 
hold  converse  among  themselves,  practically  Pagans  rather  than  Christ- 
ians, living  more  like  irrational  animals  than  as  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
people,"*  and  even  deducting  from  this  picture  for  the  exaggerations  of 
a  Churchman,  enough  remains  to  confirm  the  foregoing  remark.  The 
arrival  of  a  new  people  of  polished  manners,  military  discipline,  and 
Christian  zeal,  by  giving  new  institutions  and,  for  a  time,  a  new  language 
to  this  incongruous  mass,  created  a  nation  and  a  nationality,  yet  without 
a  so-called  revolution  or  even  a  change  of  dynasty.  The  new  race, 
whose  presence  was  so  beneficially  felt  in  Scotland,  came  through  Eng- 
land, yet  were  not  of  it.  They  were  the  Normans, — a  people  of  the 
same  original  stock  as  many  of  the  tribes  above  referred  to,  but  refined 
and  instructed  by  familiarity  with  the  institutions  of  the  South. 

This  new  order  of  things,  however,  might  have  attained  to  no  per- 
manence, or  even  if  permanent,  to  no  historic  significance — at  least  in 
the  sense  which  our  title  assumes — ^had  not  the  silent  but  ceaseless  immi- 
gration of  the  new  race  continued  without  interruption  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  in  the  course  of  which  they  identified  their  fortunes  with  those 
of  a  dynasty  which,  although  sprung  from  an  elder  settlement  of  the 
population,  was  led  by  sympathy,  education,  and  the  necessities  of 
their  position,  to  cherish,  enrich,  and  lean  upon  this  new  people  for 
the  preservation  of  their  crown  and  prerogatives,  and  to  cement  their 
union  by  numerous  family  alliances.  A  revolution,  which  placed  first 
one  and  then  another  family  of  the  new  race  upon  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land, completed  the  solidarity  of  the  social  union  of  races  in  Scotland, 
while  it  prevented  fresh  admixtures  of  foreign  blood ;  and  lastly  and 
chiefly  the  practice  of  bestowing  hereditary  surnames  and  honours,  and 
of  holding  all  lands  from  the  Crown,  which  obtained  generally  throughout 


*  DiverssB  tribus,  diversariun  nftcionum,  ex  diversis  partibus  affluentes,  regionem  prefatum  habita- 
▼enint.  Sed  dispari  gente  et  dissimuli  linguft,  et  varia  more  viTentes,  haul  facile  (inter)  sese  consen- 
cientes,  gentilitatem  potius  qoam  fidei  cultum  tenuenint.  ^aos  infelices  et  damnate  habitacionis, 
habitatores,  more  pecudum  irrationabiliter  degentes,  dignatas  est  Dominus,  .  •  •  viKitare. — 
rnquiaiiion  by  David  Prince  of  Cumbria  {circa  1116). 
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this  period,  and  found  a  permanent  and  faithful  record  in  charters  and 
other  public  deeds,  many  of  which  are  still  in  existence,  insured  to  Scotr 
land  the  integrity  and  continuity  of  its  social  annals. 

The  mimames  traceable  to  immigrant  Norman  chiefs,  or  to  the  lands 
bestowed  upon  their  retainers,  constitute  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  those 
peculiar  and  pertaining  to  vast  numbers  of  individuals  forming  modem 
Scottish  society.  Under  those  derived  from  lands,  not  a  few  Danish  and 
Norwegian  names  are  to  be  found,  which,  in  like  manner  as  those  of  Celtic 
and  Norman  origin  referring  to  personal  or  local  distinctives,  are  to  be  re- 
cognised by  their  composition ;  yet,  while  of  this  latter  class,  even  in  the 
remote  North  we  find  in  the  names  Eraser,  Grant,  Cameron,  and  others, 
undeniable  proofs,  notwithstanding  their  present  use  of  the  Celtic  tongue, 
of  a  Norman  or  French  immigration,  the  composition  of  the  southern 
population  is  singularly  manifested  when  the  distinctive  of  an  individual 
of  the  more  anciait  line«^eis^^6,asinthecaseofaFleming  or  an  Inglis, 
expressed  by  the  simple  name  of  Scott  An  account  of  the  origin  or  of  the 
original  holders  of  these  surnames  of  the  forefathers  of  the  present  Scot- 
tish people,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  interesting  to  all  classes  at  the 
present  day. 

But,  a  mere  explanation  of  the  origin  oisumomes  alone  would  lack  com- 
pleteness imless  accompanied  with  some  account  of  the  families  by  which 
they  were  bome,^ — of  tie  distribution  of  those  families  over  the  country, — 
of  their  subdivision  into  new  families, — and  of  the  distinguished  individ- 
uals who  sustained  their  reputation  and  promoted  their  influence:  and  such 
an  account  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  Work  to  supply.  *  The  Scottish 
Nation'  professes  to  present  the  succession,  the  affiliations  and  alliances, 
and  the  leading  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  families  whose  sur- 
names have  obtained  distinction  and  influence  throHghout  Scotland  since 
the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore. 

The  ancient  haromes  of  Scotland,  associated  as  they  were  with  heredi- 
tary jurisdictions  only  short  of  regal,  had  all  a  «ignificancy  in  that  country 
unequalled  in  any  others  where  the  feudal  regime  obtained.  The  holders 
of  these  honours  were  regarded  as  heads  of  site  name  as  well  as  of  their 
vassals ;  and  to  promote  the  honour  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  welfare  of 
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the  Other  was  their  busineBS  and  their  strength*  An  account  of  these 
honours  is  an  account  of  the  territorial  supremacy  of  a  name  and  of  a 
family,  among  the  members  of  which  the  lands  nnder  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  heads  were  in  course  of  time  parcelled  out. 

A  history  of  Scottish  titles  is  a  necessary  supplement  to  that  of  families, 
and  a  key  to  many  of  the  social  and  political  incidents  in  that  kingdom 
as  well  as  in  the  history  and  fortunes  of  its  families.  Such  a  history  forms, 
therefore,  another  and  it  is  hoped  a  valuable  topic  of  the  present  Work. 

Immeasurably  beyond  all  these  social  facts  in  importance,  although 
greatly  illustrated  by  the  lights  they  furnish,  the  biographies  of  its  dis- 
tinguished natives  become,  when  properly  treated,  the  topic  which  illus* 
trates  and  shows  forth  in  its  strength  and  peculiarities  ^  The  Scottish 
Nation.'  The  poorest  country  in  Europe,  occupied  by  a  hardy  race  trained 
to  military  exercises,  struggling  for  centuries  to  maintain  their  national  in- 
dependence, and  ever  contending  for  mastery  amongst  themselves,  Scotland 
has  belield  her  sons  loving  and  honouring  the  country  that  gave  them  birth 
with  a  high  and  pure  patriotism ;  and  clinging  to  each  other  with  a  pro- 
verbial partiality,  yet  not  alone  on  account  of  their  common  relationship, 
but  also  for  those  qualities  of  endurance,  energy,  and  intelligence  which 
their  common  struggles  and  even  social  feuds  drew  forth  and  incorporated 
as  it  were  with  the  national  character.  At  a  comparatively  early  period 
she  sent  forth  many  of  her  sons  to  obtain  distinction  and  honours  in  other 
lands ;  and  when  more  peaceful  times  had  arrived  and  milder  institu- 
tions obtained,  she  saw  them  launch  into  the  arts  of  civil  life,  for  which 
their  hereditary  qualities,  animated  by  the  lessons  of  a  simple  but  sin- 
cere piety,  had  well  prepared  them,  and  assert  for  themselves  a  fi*ont 
mnk  among  the  leaders  of  mind  and  intellect  in  Europe,  in  numbers  alto- 
gether unexampled  in  the  social  development  of  other  nations.  Of  such 
men  is  Scotland's  pride  and  glory,  and  their  lives  and  deeds  constitute 
the  truest  accoimt  of  the  Scottish  nation. 

In  its  general  biography  the  present  work  embraces  a  wider  range 
than  is  contemplated  in  any  of  those  specially  devoted  to  that  subject, 
comprising  many  names  not  to  be  met  with  in  history,  yet  of  men  whose 
skill,  genius,  or  labours  have  added  to  the  comfort,  the  knowledge,  or 


the  happiness  of  mankind.  Not  a  few  names,  moreover,  that  have  long 
been  borne  down  by  undeserved  obloquy  have  been  restored  to  their 
proper  position ;  while  others,  upheld  by  misstatement  or  exaggeration 
at  an  undue  elevation,  have  been  placed  on  a  lower  pedestal.  In  all  cases 
the  truth  has  been  stated,  without  reference  to  party  feelings  or  sectarian 
misrepresentations. 

In  the  department  of  literature  great  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  articles  relating  to  men  distinguished  by  their  writings.  By  append- 
ing the  titles  and  dates  of  their  works,  and  sometimes  when  these  were 
numerous,  classifying  the  subjects  treated  of,  easy  reference  is  combined 
with  great  economy  of  space.  In  a  word,  as  respects  the  productions  of  its 
literary  characters, '  The  Scottish  Nation'  becomes  as  it  were  a  Btblu 
otheca  ScotOca  corrected  and  brought  down  to  the  present  day. 

For  a  work  of  this  character  it  is  evident  that  an  Alphabetical  arrange-- 
ment^  or  what  is  generally  although  incorrectly  known  as  the  Dictionary 
form,  is  the  only  one  compatible  with  clearness,  order,  and  facility  of  ref- 
erence, and  accordingly  such  a  form  has  been  adopted,  with  some  peculi- 
arities which  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  to  improve  it  in  these  respects. 
In  all  other  works  of  this  kind,  when  several  articles  or  parties  of 
the  same  name  came  to  be  described,  the  sub-alphabetical  order,  or  that 
of  the  initial  letters  has  obtained.  In  the  case  of  biographies,  however, 
on  this  principle,  the  ancestor  is  placed  often  at  a  distance  from  and  not 
unfrequently  long  after  his  descendants.  Throughout  long  lists  of  similar 
surnames  the  strictly  alphabetical  arrangement  mixes  up  epochs,  and 
mars  all  attempts  to  present  the  connection  which  distinguished  indi- 
viduals bearing  them  had  to. one  another.  This  inconvenience,  except 
in  a  few  unimportant  cases,  has  been  obviated  by  a  double  arrange- 
ment In  narrating  isolated  biographies  of  individuals  of  the  same  sur- 
name the  order  in  time  is  followed;  they  succeed  each  other  accord- 
ing to  the  epochs  in  which  the  parties  lived.  Where,  however,  a  lineal 
descent  is  traceable,  the  biographies  are  introduced  and  continued  in  a 
direct  succession.  The  order  of  the  series  is  here  chronological,  but  in 
the  order  of  families,  and  not  by  individuals. 

To  the  student  of  Scottish  history  the  value  of  the  assistance  furnished 
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by  a  work  of  the  character  of  '  The  Scotiish  Nation'  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon.  In  the  accounts  given  of  every  family  or  title  of  antiquity  and  note, 
numerous  indirect  and  incidental  lights  are  thrown  upon  its  pages.  The 
direct  additional  matter  it  supplies,  is,  however,  perhaps  of  still  more 
importance.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  points,  it  will  be  found  a  more 
accurate  and  complete  exhibition  of  the  Earlier  History  of  Scotland  than 
any  that  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  public. 

In  the  course  of  his  labours  the  author  was  necessarily  obliged  to  enter 
into  an  extensive  correspondence  with  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  some  families  out  of  it,  and  he  now  returns 
his  acknowledgments  to  all  for  the  kindness  and  promptitude  with  which 
they  answered  his  applications,  furnished  valuable  information,  and,  in 
many  cases,  placed  their  family  records,  for  the  time,  at  his  perusal. 
It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  care  and  research  bestowed  upon  this 
work  when  it  is  stated  that  the  author  was  altogether  nearly  twelve  years 
occupied  in  its  composition  and  coiTCCtion. 

The  Autographs,  Seals,  Genealogical  and  Titular  tables,  and  other 
illustrative  objects,  as  well  as  the  Portraits  on  wood  and  steel  with  which 
the  work  is  so  profusely  embellished,  have  all  been  taken  fi-om  original 
or  other  authentic  sources. 

A  National  Gallery  of  Scottish  Portraits  has  long  been  pointed  out  as 
a  desideratum,  and  learned  societies  have  recently  brought  the  matter 
strongly  before  the  public.  In  the  care  taken  to  make  the  Portrait  illus- 
trations authentic  and  numerous  in  a  degree  far  beyond  those  in  any  col- 
lection heretofore  presented  to  the  world,  the  Publishers  anticipate  that- 
the  first  exhibition  of  a  National  Portrait  Gallery  worthy  of  the 
name  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of '  The  Scottish  Nation.' 

The  Biographies  that  were  required  to  be  added  during  the  publica- 
tion of  the  work  by  demise  of  distinguished  individuals,  are  given  in  tlie 

form  of  a  Supplement. 
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ABERCORN. 


ABERCROMBY. 


ll 


Abbroorx,  Dake  of,  is  a  peerage  held  bj  the  Hamilton 
hinilj  in  its  eldest  sorriving  mnle  heir,  as  directly  descended 
from  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  (see  toL  ii.  p.  418),  fourth  son 
of  James,  second  earl  of  Arran,  regent  of  Scotland  in  the 
minoritj  of  Qaeen  Mary.  He  was  created  duke  of  Chatel- 
heraolt  in  the  kingdom  of  Franoe.  Lord  Gland  was  distin- 
guished for  his  seabns  and  steady  attachment  to  Maiy 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  at  an  early  age  was  appointed  com- 
mendator  of  the  abbacy  of  Paisley.  The  extensiye  lands 
of  this  abbacy  were  after  the  Refonnation  erected  into  a 
temporal  lordship,  and  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Paisley.  He  died  in  1622,  aged  78.  He 
married  Maigaret,  only  daughter  of  George,  sixth  Lord 
Seton,  and  had  by  her  four  sons,  of  whom  James,  the  ddest, 
was  created  baron  of  Aberoom,  1603,  and,  in  1606,  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  eari  of  Aberoom,  baron  of  Paisley,  Hamil- 
ton, Moontcastle,  and  KUpatrick.  The  estate  of  Abercorn, 
from  which  this  title  is  derived,  is  in  Linlithgowshire.  The 
name  is  derived  from  lifter,  beyond,  and  Corny  a  corrup- 
tion of  Cum,  whidi  has  generally  been  held  as  equivalent  to 
Carron.  The  earl  of  Abercorn  was  appointed  in  1604  one 
of  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Scotland  to  treat  of  a 
union  with  England.  As  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  plan- 
tation of  Ulster,  he  had  a  very  great  estate  granted  out 
of  the  escheated  lands  in  that  country,  and  was  called 
as  a  peer  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland  in  1618.  He  died 
in  1618,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  James,  who  during  his 
father's  lifetime  had  been  created  a  peer  of  Ireland  in  1616,  by 
the  title  of  baron  of  Strabane.  James,  the  second  earl,  was 
a  loyal  supporter  of  Charles  I.  On  the  death  of  the  second 
duke  of  Hamilton  in  1651,  without  male  issue,  he  became  the 
male  representative  of  the  house  of  Hamilton.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  George,  third  earl,  at  whose  death,  without 
issue,  the  title  devolved  upon  Claud,  grandson  of  Claud  second 
Lord  Stnbane.  Claud,  fourth  earl  of  Aberoom,  adhered  to 
James  VII.  at  the  Revolution,  and  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  embarked  for  Franoe,  but  was  killed  on  the  voyage  in 
1690.  His  brother  Charies,  fifth  earl,  gave  in  his  adhesion 
to  King  William*8  government,  and  died  in  1701  without 
surviving  issue.  The  title  then  devolved  on  James,  descended 
from  Sir  George  Hamilton,  fourth  son  of  the  first  earl,  and 
great-grandson  of  the  first  duke  of  Cfaatelherault.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  clause  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  stipu-  | 
iating  for  justice  to  the  Hamilton  family  in  regard  to  the  I 

I. 


duchy  of  Chatelherault,  James,  sixth  earl  of  Abercorn,  pre- 
ftrred  his  daim  as  nearest  heir  male  of  the  first  duke, 
against  that  kJl  Anne,  dachess  of  Hamilton,  the  heir  female. 
The  court  of  France,  however,  came  to  no  decision.  James, 
eighth  earl,  was  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  in  1786, 
by  the  title  of  Viscount  Hamilton.  John  James  Hamilton, 
9th  earl,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  marquis  of  Abercorn 
in  1790 ;  and  dying  in  1818,  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 
James,  2d  marquis.  The  latter,  on  Jan.  18, 1862,  was  served 
heir  male  of  tbe  1st  duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  in  1868  was 
created  duke  of  Aberoom  and  marquis  of  Hamilton. 


Abbborombi^  or  Abebcrombt,  a  surname  derived  from 
a  barony  of  that  name  in  Fifesbire,  erected  in  a  district  ori- 
ginally named  Abercrombie,  cibtr  meaning  beyond,  and  crom- 
6fte,  the  crook,  in  alluaion  to  the  bend  or  crook  of  Fifeness.  The 
parish,  until  recently  called  St.  Monance,  and  now  Abercromby, 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Abercrombie  so  far  back  as  1174. 
The  Abercrombies  of  that  ilk  were  esteemed  the  chiefs  of  the 
name  unUl  the  seventeenth  century,  when  that  line  became 
extinct,  and  Abercromby  of  Birkenbog,  in  Banfishire,  became 
the  head  of  the  clan  of  Abercromby.  In  1637  Alexander 
Abercromby  of  Birkenbog  was  created  a  baronet  of  Scotland 
and  Nova  Scotia,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  royalist  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars.    The  baronetcy  is  still  in  the  family. 


Abercrombie,  Baron,  an  extinct  peerage,  bestowed  by 
Charles  I.,  in  1647,  on  Sir  James  Sandilands  of  St.  Monance, 
or  Abercrombie,  in  Fife,  descended  from  James  Sandilands 
belon^ng  to  the  noble  house  of  Torphichen.  liord  Aber- 
crombie married  a  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of  Southesk,  and 
by  her  he  had  a  son,  James,  second  Lord  Abercrombie,  who 
dying  without  issue  in  KS81,  the  title  became  extinct. 


Abrbcromby  of  Aboukir  and  Tullibody,  Baron,  a  title  in 
the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  conferred  in  1801  on 
Mazy  Anne,  widow  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby, 
immediately  after  her  husband's  death  at  the  battle  of  Alex- 
andria, witii  remainder  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  deceased 
general.  Baroness  Abercromby  died  in  1821,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  eldest  son,  George,  a  barrister  at  law,  first 
baron.  On  his  death  in  1843,  Colonel  George  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby, his  son,  bom  in  1800,  became  second  baron.  Tbe 
latter  died  in  1852,  when  his  son,  George  Ralph  Campbell 
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ABERCROMBIE. 


Abercromby,  born  in  1888,  became  third  baron.    See  Aber- 

CROHBTf  Sir  RAIiPB. 

ABERCROMBIE,  John,  M.D.,  an  eminent 
phjBician,  and  moral  and  religious  writer,  was 
bom  in  Aberdeen,  12th  October,  1780.  His 
father  was  minister  of  the  East  church  of  that 
city.  After  having  completed  his  literary  edu- 
cation in  his  native  city,  he  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  to  prosecute  his  studies  for 
the  medical  profession.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Monro  was  at  that  time  professor  of  anatomy 
and  surgery  there,  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir 

attended  his  lectures. 

In  1808,  being  then  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
Dr.  Abercrombie  began  to  practise  as  a  physician 
in  Edinburgh.  He  soon  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion, and  became  extensively  known  to  his  pro- 
fessional brethren  through  the  medium  of  his  con- 
tributions to  the  *•  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.* 
On  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Gregory  in 
1821,  Dr.  Abercrombie  at  once  took  his  place  as  a 
consulting  physician.  He  was  also  named  physi- 
cian to  the  king  for  Scotland,  an  appointment 
which,  though  merely  honorary  and  nominal,  is 
usually  conferred  on  the  physician  of  greatest 
eminence  at  the  time  of  a  vacancy.  He  subse- 
quently held,  till  his  death,  the  office  of  phy- 
sician to  George  Heriot*s  Hospital.  In  1828, 
he  published  a  treatise  on  the  *  Diseases  of  the 
Bnun  and  Nervous  System,*  and  soon  after  an 
essay  on  those  of  the  '  Abdominal  Organs,'  both 
of  which  rank  high  among  professional  publica- 
tions. In  1880  he  appeared  as  an  author  in  a 
branch  of  literatore  entirely  different,  and  one  in- 
volving the  treatment  of  subjects  in  the  highest 
department  of  philosophy  and  metaphyseal  specu- 
lation, havmg  published  in  that  year  his  able 
work,  in  8vo,  on  the  *  Intellectual  Powers.'  In 
1883  he  prodaced  a  work  of  a  similar  kind,  on 
'The  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings,'  also  in 
8vo.  In  1832,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cho- 
lera, he  had  published  a  medical  tract  entitled 
'  Suggestions  on  the  Character  and  Treatment  of 
Malignant  Cholera.'  In  1834  he  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  'Observations  on  the  Moral 
Condition  of  the  Lower  Orders  in  Edinburgh.' 
The  aame  year  appeared  an  address  delivered  by 
him  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Destitute 


Sick  Society,  Edinburgh.  He  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  Essays  on  the  ^  Elements  of  Sacred  Truth,' 
and  on  the  'Harmony  of  Christian  Faith  and 
Character;'  besides  other  writings  which  have 
been  comprised  in  a  small  volume  entitled  'Essays 
and  Ti-acts.'  Of  writings  so  well  known,  and  so 
very  highly  esteemed,  as  proved  by  a  circulation 
extending,  as  it  did  in  some,  even  to  an  eighteenth 
edition,  it  were  useless  to  speak  in  praise  either  of 
their  literary  or  far  higher  merits.  But,  distin- 
guished as  he  was,  both  professionally  and  as  a 
writer  in  the  highest  departments  of  philosophy, 
it  was  not  exclusively  to  his  great  fame  in  either 
respect,  or  in  both,  that  he  owed  his  wide  influ- 
ence throughout  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 
His  name  ever  stood  associated  with  the  guidance 
of  every  important  enterprise,  whether  religious 
or  benevolent, — somehow  he  provided  leisure  to 
bestow  the  patronage  of  his  attendance  and  his 
deliberative  wisdom  on  many  of  the  institutions 
of  Edinburgh,  and,  with  a  munificence  which  has 
been  rarely  equalled,  ministered  of  his  substance 
to  the  upholding  of  them  all.  He  valued  money 
so  little,  that  he  often  declined  to  receive  it,  even 
when  the  offerer  urged  it,  as  most  justly  his  own 
His  diligence  and  application  were  so  great  that 
whoever  entered  his  study  found  him  intent  at 
work.  Did  they  see  him  travelling  in  his  carriage, 
they  could  perceive  he  was  busy  there.  [Obiiueay 
notux  in  Witness  newspaper,"] 

In  1834  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  M.D.,  which  he  had  long  previ- 
ously obtained  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1835  he  was  chosen  by  the  students  lord  rector 
of  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Abercrom- 
bie died  suddenly  at  Edinburgh,  from  rupture  of 
an  artery  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  on  the  14th 
of  November,  1844.  Distinguished  alike  as  a 
physician,  an  author,  a  benefactor  of  the  poor, 
and  a  sincere  Christian,  his  loss  was  universally 
lamented.  He  was  buried  in  the  West  church- 
yard, Edinburgh,  where  a  monument  with  a  me- 
dallion has  been  erected  to  his  memory,  the  for- 
mer beaiing  the  following  inscription : — "  In  mem- 
017  of  John  Abercrombie,  M.D.,  Edin.  and  Oxon., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  Vice-president  of  the  Boyal 
SorJety  of  Edinburgh,  and  first  Physidan  to  the 
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i^ncou  in  Scotland,  bom  zii.  Oct 
l-rom  a  life  t«i7  early  demoted  to  the  service  of 
God,  occnpied  id  the  moet  assiduous  labonrs,  and 
distiogniahed  not  more  by  profesMonal  eminence 
llian  by  personal  worth  and  by  sacccssfiil  aothor- 
sliip  on  the  principlea  of  Christian  morals  and 
philosophy,  it  pleased  God  to  translate  him  sud- 
denly to  the  life  everisatlhg  xiv.  Nov.  mdcocxuv." 
Annexed  is  a  copy  of  the  medallion,  which  embo- 
dies as  tme  a  likenefia  of  Dr.  Abercrombie  as  stone 
OT  wood  can  convey. 


The  procession  at  his  fiincnil  was  one  of  the 
largest  ever  seen  in  Edinborgh,  It  was  joined 
by  the  members  both  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
■iciaos,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Sar^ons,  as 
well  as  by  the  Free  Chnrch  presbytery  of  Edin- 
baigh  and  the  commission  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Free  Chnrch,  and  by  many  professional 
brethren  fivm  a  distance.  Dr.  Abercrombie  mar- 
ried in  1808  Agnes,  only  child  of  David  Wardlaw, 
Esq.,  of  Netherbeatb  in  Fifcshlre,  and  had  eight 
daughters,  one  of  whom  died  at  the  age  of  fbor. 
Seven  daughters  survived  him,  the  eldest  of  whom 
became  the  second  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Bmce, 
mhiiflter  of  Free  St.  Andrew's  church,  Edinbttrgh, 
In  whose  congregation  Dr.  Abercrombie  was  an 
elder,  and  who  preached  his  foneral  sermon,  which 
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was  afterwards  published.    Tlie  estate  of  Nether- 
beath  descended  to  Mrs.  Bruce. 

"Die  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Abercrombic's 
publications : 

DiHuH  of  the  Bnin  and  Nerrooi  S<rBt«nt,  Sto,  1K28. 

DiHwa  of  th«  Abdominal  Orgnna,  Sto,  1829. 

Tha  Intellectiul  Powcn,  Bro,  1S3D. 

Snggeatiom  nn  tbe  Character  Mid  Treatment  of  UaligDaii) 
Cbolen,  810,  less. 

The  Philoaaiih;  of  tbe  llora]  Fselinga,  8vo,  183.1. 

Observations  oa  the  Storal  CondiUon  of  the  Lawei  Uroeri 
in  Ediabnrgh,  Sto,  1834. 

Addnaa  deliyeitd  at  the  Fiftieth  AnniTerw;  of  Ilie  Deiitl- 
tate  Sick  Society,  Edinbiush,  1635. 

McDtal  Cnltore,  18ino,  being  tbe  Addiess  deliiered  to  the 
studeate  of  Marischal  CollcgB  HheD  ha  «bb  elected  Lord  Itao- 
W  of  that  uniyendtj,  1835. 

TlaHarraonyofScriptureFaithiuidChuiicter,  18mo,  1838 

Think  on  theaa  Things,  ]8nio,  1839. 

MssBisb  our  Emmple,  18mD,  1841. 

Tha  CoutMt  and  tha  Aimaur,  ISmo,  1841. 

Tha  Etementi  of  Swired  Tmth,  18mo,  1844. 

Esujs  anil  TrwCs,  metudiug  tha  two  last  works  and  soma 
other  writings  on  siDiilar  subjecta,  Std,  1844,  1847. 

ABERCROMBIE,  John,  conjectured  by  Demp- 
ster, in  his  Hitl.  EeeL  Scot.,  to  have  been  a  Ben- 
edictine monk,  was  the  anthor  of  two  energetic 
treatises  In  defence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  against 
the  principles  of  the  Beformers,  entitled  '  Veritatis 
Defi<naIo,'  and  '  Hteresis  Confiisio.'  He  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

ABERCROMBIE,  Patbick,  physician  and  his- 
torian, third  son  of  Alexander  Abercrombie  of 
Fetteraeir,  Aberdeenshire,  a  branch  of  the  Birk- 
cubog  family  of  that  name,  was  bom  at  Forfar  In 
1656,  and  took  bis  medical  degrees  at  St.  Andrews 
in  168f>.  His  elder  brother,  Francis  Abercrombie 
of  Fettemeir,  on  bis  marriage  witb  Anna,  Baron- 
ess Sempill,  was,  in  July  1685,  created  by  James 
VII.  Lord  Glassfwd,  under  the  singular  restriction 
of  being  limited  for  bis  own  life.  After  leaving 
tbe  nnlversity,  Patrick  travelled  on  the  continent, 
and  on  his  return  to  Eagland,  embraciog  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  he  was  appointed  physi- 
cian to  James  YII. ,-  but  at  the  Revolution  was 
deprived  of  his  office,  and  for  some  yeats  lived 
abroad.  Retoroing  to  his  native  country,  be  af- 
terwards devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  national 
antiquities.  In  1707  he  gave  to  the  world  a  trans- 
lation of  M.  Beauge's  rare  French  work,  '  L'His- 
toire  de  la  Guerre  d'Ecosse,'  1556,  under  the  title 
of '  The  Campaigns  in  Scotland  in  1648  and  1549,' 
which  was  reprinted  in  the  original  by  Mr.  Smyths 
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of  Methven  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  in  1829,  with 
a  preface  containing  an  account  of  Abercrombie's 
translation.  His  great  work,  however,  is  ^The 
Martial  Achievements  of  the  Scots  nation,  and  of 
such  Scotsmen  as  have  signalized  themselves  by 
the  Sword/  in  two  volumes  folio,  the  first  pub- 
lished in  1711,  and  the  second  in  1715.  He  also 
wrote  the  ^Memoirs  of  the  family  of  Abercrombie.* 
Dr.  Abercrombie  died  in  poor  circumstances  in 
1716 ;  some  authorities  say  1720,  and  others  1726. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works. 

The  Advantages  of  the  Act  of  Secontj,  compared  with 
thoee  of  the  intended  Union;  founded  on  the  Revelation 
Principles,  published  by  Mr.  Daniel  De  Foe.    Edin.  1707, 4to. 

A  Vindication  of  the  same,  against  Mr.  De  Foe.  Edin. 
1707,  4to. 

The  History  of  the  Campaigns  1548  and  1549,  between  the 
Scots  and  the  French  on  the  one  ride,  and  the  English  and 
their  foreign  anxiliaries  on  the  other.  From  the  French  of 
Beaiige,  with  a  Preface,  showing  the  Advantages  which  Scot- 
land received  by  the  Ancient  League  with  France,  and  the 
mutual  asristanoe  ^ven  bv  each  kingdom  to  the  other.  Edin. 
1707,  8vo. 

llie  Martial  Achievements  of  the  Soots  nation,  being  an 
Account  of  the  Lives,  CharacteHB,  and  Memorable  Actions  of 
such  Scotsmen  as  have  rignalixed  themselves  by  the  Sword, 
at  home  and  abroad.    Edin.  1711-1715.    2  vols.  fol. 

ABERCROMBIE,  John,  an  eminent  horticnl- 
tarist,  and  author  of  several  horticultural  works, 
was  the  son  of  a  respectable  gai'dener  near  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  bom  about  the  year  1726. 
In  his  eighteenth  year  he  went  to  London,  and 
obtained  emplo3rment  in  the  royal  gardens.  His 
first  work,  *  The  Gardener's  Calendar,'  was  pub- 
lished as  the  production  of  Mr.  Mawc,  gardener  to 
the  duke  of  Leeds,  who  received  twenty  guineas 
for  the  use  of  his  name,  which  was  then  well- 
known.  The  success  of  that  work  was  so  com- 
plete, that  Abercrombie  put  his  own  name  to  all 
his  future  publications;  among  which  may  be 
mentioned,  'The  Universal  Dictionary  of  Garden- 
ing and  Botany,*  4to,  *  The  Gardener's  Yade  Me- 
cnm,'  and  other  popular  productions.  He  died  at 
Somerstown,  London,  in  1806,  aged  80.    A  list  of 

his  works  is  subjoined. 

The  Universal  Gardener  and  Botanist,  or  a  General  Dio- 
bonaiy  of  Gardening  and  Botany,  exhibiting,  in  Botanical 
Arrangement,  according  to  the  Lmniean  system,  e\'ery  Tree, 
Shrub,  and  Herbaceous  Plant  that  merit  Culture,  &c.  Lond. 
1778,  4to. 

The  Garden  Mushroom,  its  Nature  and  Cultivation,  ezmV 
iting  full  and  plain  directions  for  producing  this  deaurable 
plant  in  perfection  and  plenty.  Lond.  1779.  8vo.  New  edi- 
tion wlarfi:od,  1802  12mo. 


The  British  Fruit  Garden,  and  Art  of  Pruning;  oompiwins 
the  most  approved  Methods  of  Planting  and  rusmg  every  use- 
M  Fruit  Tree  and  Fruit-bearing  Shrub.    Lond.  1779,  8vo 

The  Complete  Forcing  Gardener,  for  the  thorough  FmcA- 
cal  Management  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  raising  all  early 
crops  in  Hot-beds,  and  forcing  early  Fruit,  &c.  Lond.  1781, 
12mo.  ^ 

The  Complete  Wall-tree  Pruner,  &&    Lond.  1788, 12mo. 

The  Propagation  and  Botanical  Arrangement  of  Plants 
and  Trees,  useful  and  ornamental.    Lond.  1785,  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Gardener's  Pocket  Dictionary,  or  a  Systematical  Ar- 
rangement of  Trees,  Herbs,  Flowers,  and  Fruits,  agreeable  to 
the  Linmean  Method,  with  their  Latin  and  English  names, 
their  Uses,  Propagation,  Culture,  &&  Lond.  1786,  8  vols. 
12mo. 

Daily  Assistant  in  the  Modern  Practice  of  English  Garden- 
ing for  every  Month  in  the  Year,  on  an  entire  new  plan. 
Lond.  1789,  12mo. 

The  Universal  Gardener's  Kalendar,  and  System  of  Practi- 
cal Gardening.     Lond.  1789,  12mo ;  1808,  8vo. 

The  Complete  Kitchen  Gardener  and  Hot-bed  Forcer,  with 
the  thorough  Practical  Management  of  Hot -houses.  Fire- 
walls, &0.    Lond.  1789, 12mo. 

llie  Gardener's  Vade-mecum,  or  Companion  of  General 
Gardening;  a  Descriptive  Display  of  the  Plants,  Flowers, 
Shrubs,  Trees,  Fruits,  and  genend  Culture.    Lond.  1789, 8vo. 

The  Hot-house  Gardener,  or  the  general  Culture  of  the 
Pine  Apple,  and  the  Methods  of  forcing  early  Grapes,  Peach- 
es, Nectarines,  and  other  choice  Fruits  in  Hot-houses,  Vin- 
eries, Fruit -houses.  Hot-walla,  with  Directions  for  raising 
Melons  and  early  Strawberries,  &c.  Plates.  Lond.  1789, 
8vo 

The  Gardener's  Pocket  Journal  and  Annual  Register,  in  a 
concise  Monthly  Display  of  all  Practical  Works  of  General 
Gardening  throughout  the  year.  Lond.  1791, 12mo;  1814, 
12mo. 


It  has  been  already  stated,  in  giving  the  origin  of  the  nams. 
(see  page  1,)  that  in  the  17th  century,  Abercromby  of  Bir- 
kenbog  in  Banfishire,  became  the  chief  of  the  name  of  Aber- 
cromby. Alexander  Abercromby  of  Bixkenbog  was  grand 
falconer  in  Scotland  to  Kmg  Charles  L  In  1686  his  eldesi 
son,  Alexander,  was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
took  an  active  part  against  King  Charles  in  the  civil  wars  of 
that  period.  From  the  pedigree  of  the  family  it  appears  that 
Sir  Alexander  Abercromby  of  Birkenbog,  the  first  baronet, 
had  two  sons.  The  eldest,  James,  succeeded  his  father. 
Alexander,  the  second  son,  succeeded  his  cousin  George  Aber- 
cromby of  Skeith,  in  the  estate  of  Tullibody,  in  Clackman- 
nanshire, formerly  a  possession  of  the  earis  of  Stiriing.  This 
Alexander  was  the  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  military 
commander.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and  the  second  of  th« 
name  of  Abercromby  who  possessed  Tullibody.  The  most 
eminent  of  this  family  were  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby ; 
and  his  two  brothers,  Alexander,  Lord  Abercromby,  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  session ;  and  General  Sir  Robert  Abercromby, 
K.C.B.;  of  all  three  notices  are  here  given. 

ABERCROMBY,  Sir  Ralph,  K.B.,  a  dis- 
tingaished  general,  was  the  eldest  son  of  George 
Abercromby,  of  Tullibody,  in  Clackmannanshire, 
by  Mary,  daughter  of  Ralph  Dnndas,  Esq.  of  Ma> 
nor.  His  father  was  born  in  1705,  passed  advo- 
cate in  1728,  and  died  June  8, 1800,  at  the  ad 
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vuiued  Rge  of  uiuety-Ave,  being  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  the  college  of  JDstice.  Hia  eon  RiJph  wm 
born  OD  the  7th  of  October,  17S4,  in  tlie  old  muir 
■ioD  of  Menstrie,  then  the  ordioary  residence  of 
his  p&rente,  near  tlie  Tillage  of  that  name  which 
lies  at  the  aoutfaem  base  of  the  Ucliil  liills,  on  the 
bonndary  between  the  parish  of  Alloa  in  Clack- 
mannansLire,  and  the  Perthshire  part  of  the 
parish  of  Logie.  The  da;  of  his  birth  has  not 
been  inserted  in  the  session  book  of  the  partsti 
of  Logie,  bnt  the  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  register  of  his  baptism:  "A.  D.  17M, 
October  26tli,  Bap.  Ralph,  lawful  son  to  George 
Abercromby,  jounger  of  U'ullibody,  and  Marj 
Dundaa  his  lady."  Menelrie  aonae,  in  which  he 
was  bom,  was,  in  the  banning  of  the  seven- 
teenth cent«7,  the  property  and  residence  of  Sir 
William  Alexander,  the  poet,  afterwards  created 
earl  of  Stirling.  Although  not  now  inhabited  by 
any  of  the  Abererombj  family,  it  is  still  eiiture. 
A  woodeot  representation  of  it  is  here  given. 


After  the  nsual  oonrse  ot  Kndy,  yonng  Aber- 
eromby  entered  the  arm;  In  1766,  aa  a  comet  in 
the  3d  regiment  of  dragoon  guards.  His  commis- 
sion is  dated  22d  Uarch  of  that  year.  In  Fet»niary 
1760  he  obtained  a  lienteoancy  in  the  same  regi- 
ment; in  April  1762  he  wns  promoted  Ut  a  com- 
panj  in  the  Sd  regiment  of  horse.  In  1770  he 
became  major,  and  in  1773,  lieutenant -colonel. 
Id  1780  he  was^iucluded  in  the  list  of  brevet  colo- 
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uels,  and  in  1781  he  was  appointed  colonel  ot  the 
108d,  or  King's  Irish  Infantry.  Tlila  newly  raised 
regiment  was  reduced  at  tlie  peace  in  1783,  when 
Colonel  Abercivmby  was  placed  on  half-pay.  In 
September  1787  he  became  major -general.  Jii 
1786,  ill  which  yeai'  lie  resided  in  George's  Square, 
Edinburgh,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  ()9tli 
regiment  of  foot.  He  was  afterwards  removed  to 
the  6th  regiment,  from  that  to  the  6th,  and  in 
November  1797  to  ilie  7th  regiment  of  dragoons 

He  flret  served  >n  the  seven  years'  war,  and 
acquired  grent  knowledge  and  military  experience 
ill  that  service,  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
distinguishing   himself,    which   afterwards,    when 
the  opportunity  came,  enabled  him  to  be  the  first 
British  general  to  give  a.  check  to  the  French  In 
the  Aret  revolutionary  war.     He  has  oltvii  been 
confounded  with  the  Geoeral  Abei'crooibie  who 
commanded    the  troops  against  the    French  at 
Crown   Point  uid  Hconderoga  in  America  iu 
1756.  but  Sir  Riilpfa  at  that  period  was  only  a 
cornet  of  dragoons,  and 
QOtwIthstanding  the  mis- 
ttdu  into  which  some  of 
his  biographers  have  fal- 
len, it  is  certain  that  ha 
BCTor  was  In  America. 

In  the  year  1774,  when 
lien  tenant-colonel,  he  had 
been  elected  member  of 
,       parliament    foi'    Olack- 
mannanshire,  which  conu 
ty  he  continued  to  repre- 
sent till  the  next  election 
in  1780,  bnt  never  made 
any  figure  in  parliament. 
On  the  commencement 
of  the  war  with  France 
in  1792,  he  was  employed 
ill   Flaaders  and    Holland  with  tne  local  rank 
of  lieutenant-general,  and  in  the  campugna  of 
1793  and  1794  he   served    under  the  duke  o( 
York,  when  lie  gave  many  proofs  of  his  skill, 
vigilance,  and  intrepidity.     He  commanded  the 
advanwd  guard  during  the  action  on  the  heights 
of  Catean,  April  16,  1794.     On  this  occasion 
lie    captured   35   pieces    of  cannon,    and    took 
prisoner     Chapoy    the     French     general.       In 
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the  despatches  of  the  duke  of  York  his  abilitj  and 
courage  were  twice  mentioned  with  special  com- 
mendation. In  the  succeeding  October  he  received 
a  wound  at  Nimeguen,  and  upon  him  and  General 
Dundas  devolved  the  arduous  duty  of  conducting 
the  retreat  through  Holland  in  the  severe  winter 
which  followed.  It  has  been  remai-ked  that  the 
talents,  as  well  as  the  temper,  of  a  commander  are 
put  to  as  severe  a  test  in  conducting  a  reti-eat  as 
in  achieving  a  victory.  This  was  well  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  (general  Abercromby.  The  guards 
and  the  sick  were  committed  to  his  care ;  and  in 
the  disastrous  march  from  Deventer  to  Oldensaal 
the  hardships  sustained  by  those  under  his  charge 
were  such  as  the  most  consummate  skill  and  judg- 
ment were  almost  inadequate  to  alleviate,  while 
the  feelings  experienced  by  the  commander  him- 
self were  painful  in  the  extreme.  Harassed  in 
the  rear  by  a  victorious  enemy,  upwards  of  fifty 
thousand  strong,  obliged  to  conduct  his  troops 
with  a  rapidity  beyond  their  strength,  through  bad 
roads,  in  the  most  inclement  part  of  a  winter  more 
than  usually  severe, — the  sick  being  placed  in 
open  waggons,  as  no  others  could  be  procured, — 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  procure  shelter  for  his 
soldiers  in  the  midst  of  the  drifting  snow  and 
heavy  falls  of  sleet  and  rain,  the  anguish  he  felt 
at  seeing  their  numbers  daily  diminishing  from  the 
effects  of  cold,  fatigue,  and  hunger,  can  scarcely 
be  described.  About  the  end  of  March  1795,  the 
British  army,  which  during  the  retreat  had  some- 
times  to  halt,  face  and  fight  the  enemy,  arrived  at 
Bremen  in  a  very  reduced  state,  and  thence  em- 
barked for  England.  The  judgment,  patience, 
humanity,  and  perseverance  shown  l^  Greneral 
Abercromby  in  this  calamitous  retreat  irere  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  received  due  acknowledg- 
ment. 

In  the  autumn  of  1795  Greneral  Abercromby  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Charles  Grey,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  troops  employed  against 
the  French  in  the  West  Indies.  Previous  to  his 
aiTival,  the  French  revolutionary  army  had  made 
considerable  exertions  to  recover  their  losses  in 
that  quarter.  They  retook  the  islands  of  Gnada- 
loupe  and  St.  Lucia,  made  good  their  landing  on 
Martinique,  and  hoisted  the  tricolour  on  several 
forts  in  the  islands  of  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  and 


Marie  Galante;  besides  seizing  the  property  of 
the  rich  emigrants  who  had  fled  thither  from 
France,  to  the  amount  of  1,800  millions  of  livres. 
The  expedition  under  General  Abercromby  was 
unfortunately  prevented  from  sailing  until  after 
the  equinox,  and  several  transports  were  lost  in 
endeavouring  to  dear  the  Channel.  The  remain- 
der of  the  fleet  reached  the  West  Indies  in  safety, 
and  by  the  month  of  March  1796  the  troops  were 
in  a  condition  for  active  duty.  A  detachment  of 
the  army  under  Sir  John  Moore,  was  sent  against 
the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  which  was  speedily  cul- 
tured, though  the  attack  on  this  island  was  at- 
tended with  peculiar  difficulties  from  the  intricate 
nature  of  the  country.  A  new  road  was  made  for 
the  heavy  cannon,  and  on  the  26th  of  May  1796, 
the  garrison  surrendered.  St.  Vincent  was  next 
subdued ;  and  thence  the  commander-in-chief  pro- 
ceeded to  Grenada,  where  the  fierce  and  enterpris- 
ing Fedon  was  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  insui^nts 
prepai'ed  to  oppose  the  British.  After  the  arrival 
of  General  Abercromby,  however,  hostilities  were 
speedily  brought  to  a  termination;  and  on  the 
19th  of  June,  full  possession  was  obtained  of  ererj 
post  in  the  island,  and  the  han^ty  chief  Fedon« 
with  his  troops,  was  reduced  to  unconditional  sub- 
mission. The  British  also  became  masters  of  the 
Dutch  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  namely 
Demerara,  Esseqoibo,  and  Berbice. 

Early  in  the  following  year  (1797)  the  general 
sailed,  with  a  coasiderable  fleet  of  ships  of  wnr 
and  transports,  afainst  the  Spanish  island  of  IVi- 
nidad,  and  on  tlM  16th  of  February  approachc<l 
the  fortifications  of  Gaspar  Grande,  under  cover 
of  which  a  Spanish  squadron,  consisting  of  four 
sail  of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  were  found  lying  at 
anchor.  On  perceiving  the  i^proach  of  the  Bri- 
tish, the  Spanish  fleet  retired  farther  into  the  bay. 
General  Aberoromby  made  arrangements  for  at- 
tacking the  town  and  ships  of  war  early  in  the 
following  morning.  Dreading  the  impending  con- 
flict, the  Spaniards  set  fire  to  their  own  ships,  and 
retired  to  a  different  part  of  the  island.  On  the 
followuig  day  the  British  troops  landed,  and  soon 
after  the  whole  colony  submitted  to  General  Aber- 
cromby. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Spanish 
island  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  general  returned  to 
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the  Bame  jear  (1797)  aod  waa  received 
irith  ereiy  demODstration  of  poblic  respect  and 
bonoor.  In  his  absence  he  had  been  made  a 
knigfat  of  the  Bath  and  presented  to  the  colonelcj 
of  the  Scots  Greys.  On  hia  return  he  was  ap- 
poiated  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  waa 
■fterwaida  invesied  with  the  lucrative  govem- 
in«ntB  of  Forts  George  and  Aufrnstm.  The  same 
jear  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieotenant-gen- 
eral,  which  he  had  hitherto  held  only  locally. 

In  1798  Sir  Ralph  was  appointed  commander* 
m-chlef  of  the  forces  In  Iretand,  where  the  insur- 
rectionary spirit,  inflamed  by  promises  of  assist- 
ance from  France,  was  every  day  assumiog  a  more 
■erions  (brm  and  threatening  to  break  oat  into 
open  rebellion.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  finding 
that  the  (tlsorderly  condact  of  some  of  the  British 
b«ope  had  but  too  mncb  tended  to  Increase  the 
spirit  of  insnbordinatlon  and  discontent  that  pre- 
vailed, he  issued  a  proclamation,  In  which  he 
lamented  and  reproved  the  excesses  and  irrega- 
laritiea  into  which  they  had  fallen,  and  which,  to 
nse  his  own  words,  "  had  rendered  them  more  for- 
midable to  their  friends  than  to  their  enemies," 
and  dedared  hia  firm  determination  to  pnnish, 
with  enemplary  severity,  any  aimilar  outrage  of 
which  they  might  be  gnUty  in  fbtore.  He  did  not 
king  retain  his  command  in  Ireland.  The  incon- 
veniences aii^g  from  the  delegation  of  the  high- 
est civil  and  military  authority  to  different  persons, 
bad  been  felt  to  occasion  mnch  perplexity  and 
confusion  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  at 
that  season  of  agitation  and  alarm,  and  finding 
the  service,  under  snch  clrcnm stances,  disagree- 
able. Sir  Ralph  resigned  the  command,  and  the 
Marquis  Comwallis,  on  becoming  lord -lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  was  appointed  his  successor. 

Sir  Ralph  was  nest  nominated  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  In  Scotland ;  and  fbr  a  short 
interval,  the  cares  of  bis  military  dnUes  were 
agreeably  blended  with  the  endearments  of  his 
kindred  and  the  aoclety  of  his  early  friends. 
During  hii  reeldence  in  Edinburgh  at  this  time, 
the  military  spirit  that  generally  prevuled  ren- 
dered the  occurrence  of  reviews  extremely  popular 
among  the  inhabitants.  The  accompanying  wood- 
cut represents  Sir  Ralph  in  the  act  of  giving  the 
<Tord  of  command  to  the  troops. 


It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Lochtel  Highland- 
ers were  inspected  at  Falkirk  by  General  Vyso, 
one  of  the  major-generals  of  the  staff  In  Scotland, 
under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  was  present  at 
the  Inspeotlon.  Cameron,  the  chief  of  Locblel, 
married  Sir  Ralph's  eldest  daughter  Anne.  The 
regiment  was  ostensibly  composed  of  Camerons, 
but  there  were  enrolled  In  Its  ranks,  not  only 
lowlanders,  bnt  even  Englishmen  and  Irishmen. 
Some  laughable  attempts  at  fraud  in  endeavouring 
to  pasa  Inspection  are  related,  but  unless  actually 
disabled,  few  objections  were  made,  althougli 
Scotsmen  In  general  found  a  preference.  "Where 
are  yoa  from?"  said  General  Vyse  to  a  strange- 
looking  feilow,  who  was  evidently  an  Irishman, 
although  he  endeavoured  to  make  believe  that  he 
was  Scotch.  "From  FalkWi,  yir  honour,  this 
morning,"  waa  the  ready  answer.  His  language 
betraying  him,  the  general  demanded  to  know 
how  he  came  over.  "Sure  I  didn't  come  In  a 
wheelbarrow!"  The  rising  choler  of  the  inspect- 
ing officer  was  speedily  soothed  by  the  milder  tact 
of  Sir  Ralph,  who,  seeing  the  man  a  fit  recruit, 
lauglied  heartily,  and  he  was  passed.  On  this 
occasion  Sir  Ralph,  during  his  stay  in  FaUt^k, 
took  np  his  residence  with  the  son  of  his  late  flu 
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ther's  gardener  at  Tullibody,  Mr.  James  Walker, 
a  merchant  in  the  town,  and  long  known  for  his 
agricultural  skill,  as  "  the  Stirlingshire  Fanner." 
Sir  Ralph  delighted,  after  dinner,  to  recall  the  in- 
cidents of  their  boyhood,  when  he  and  Mr.  Walk- 
er, with  their  brothers,  were  at  school  together. 
He  had  previously  shown  the  attachment  of  former 
days  to  a  younger  brother  of  Mr.  Walker,  during 
the  struggle  for  liberty  between  America  and  the 
mother  country.  These  kindly  and  benevolent 
traits,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  easily  explain 
why  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  was  personally  so 
dear  to  all  who  knew  him. — <lKaif^$  Edinburgh 
Partrait8.'\ 

In  the  autumn  of  1799  he  was  selected  to  take 
the  chief  command  of  the  expedition  sent  out  to 
Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  the  stadtholdershlp,  from  which  he  had 
been  driven  by  the  French.  In  this  expedition 
the  British  were  at  the  outset  successful.  On  the 
27th  of  August  the  British  troops  disembarked 
near  the  Helder  point,  but  were  almost  imme- 
diately attacked  by  General  Daendells;  after  a 
contest,  which  lasted  from  day-dawn  till  about 
five  in  the  afternoon,  the  Dutch  were  defeated, 
and  i*etired,  leaving  the  British  in  possession  of  a 
ridge  of  sand  hills  which  stretched  along  the  coast 
from  south  to  north.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  re- 
solved to  attack  the  Helder  next  morning,  but  the 
enemy  withdrew  during  the  night,  in  consequence 
of  which  thirteen  ships  of  war  and  three  India- 
men,  together  with  the  arsenal  and  naval  maga- 
zine, fell  into  the  possession  of  the  British.  Ad- 
miral Mitchell,  who  commanded  the  British  fleet, 
immediately  offered  battle  to  the  fleet  of  the  Ba- 
tavian  republic  lying  in  the  Texel,  but  the  Dutch 
sailors  refusing  to  fight  against  those  who  were 
combating  for  the  rights  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 

the  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  twelve  sail  of  the 

*  

line,  surrendered  to  the  British  admiral.  This 
encouraging  event,  however,  did  not  put  an  end 
to  the  struggle.  The  mass  of  the  Dutch  people 
held  sentiments  veiy  different  from  those  of  the 
sailors,  and  they  refused  to  receive  the  British  as 
their  deliverers  from  the  yoke  of  France.  On  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  September  the  Dutch  and 
French  forces  attacked  the  position  of  the  British, 
which  extended  from  Petten  on  the  German  ocean 


to  Oude-Sluys  on  the  Zuyder-Zee.  The  onset 
was  made  with  the  utmost  bravery,  but  the  enemy 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men. 
From  the  want  of  numbers,  however,  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  was  unable  to  follow  up  this  advan- 
tage, until  the  duke  of  York  amved  as  command- 
er-in-chief, with  a  reinforcement  of  Russians, 
Batavians,  and  Dutch  Yolunteers,  which  augment- 
ed the  allied  army  to  neurly  thirty-six  thousand 
men.  Sir  Ralph  bow  served  as  second  in  com- 
mand. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19tfa  September  the  army 
under  the  duke  of  York  commenced  an  attack  on 
the  enemy^s  positions  on  the  heights  of  Camper- 
down,  which  was  successful.  The  Russian  troops, 
under  General  Hermann,  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Bergen,  but  beginning  to  pillage  too  soon, 
the  enemy  rallied,  and  attacked  them  with  so 
much  impetuosity  that  they  were  driven  from  the 
town  in  all  directions.  The  British  were  in  con- 
sequence^ compelled  to  abandon  the  positions  they 
had  stormed,  and  to  fall  back  upon  their  former 
station.  Another  attack  was  made  on  the  2d  of 
October.  The  conflict  lasted  the  whole  day,  and 
the  enemy  abandoned  their  positions  during  the 
night.  On  this  occasion  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby 
had  two  horses  shot  under  him.  Sir  John  Moore 
was  twice  wounded  severely,  and  reluctantly  car- 
ried ofi*  the  field,  while  the  marquis  of  Hnntly 
(the  last  duke  of  Gordon)  who,  at  the  head  of  the 
92d  regiment,  eminently  distinguished  himself, 
received  a  wound  from  a  ball  in  the  shoulder. 
The  Dutch  and  French  troops  had  taken  up  ano- 
ther strong  position  between  Benerwych  and  the 
Zuyder-Zee,  from  which  it  was  resolved  to  dis- 
lodge them  before  they  could  obtain  reinforce- 
ments. A  day  of  sanguinary  fighting  ensued, 
which  continued  without  intermission  till  ten 
o'clock  at  night  amid  deluges  of  rain.  The  French 
republican  general,  Brune,  having  been  reinforced 
with  six  thousand  additional  men,  and  the  ground 
which  he  occupied  being  found  to  be  impregnable, 
the  duke  of  York  resolved  upon  a  retreat.  A  con- 
vention was  accordingly  concluded  with  General 
Brune.  by  which  the  British  troops  were  allowed 
to  embark  for  England. 

In  June  1800  Sir  Ralph  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  troops,  then  quartered  in  the 
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island  of  Minorca,  which  had  been  sent  oat  upon 
a  secret  expedition  to  the  Mediterranean.  On 
the  22d  of  that  month  he  arrived  at  Minorca,  and 
on  the  2dd  the  troops  were  embarked,  and  sailed 
for  Leghorn.  Thej  arrived  there  on  the  9th  of 
July,  bnt  in  consequence  of  an  armistice  having 
been  concluded  between  the  French  and  the  Aos- 
trians,  they  did  not  land  there ;  but  while  part  of 
the  troops  proceeded  to  Malta,  the  remainder  re- 
turned to  Minorca.  On  the  26th  of  July  Sir 
Ralph  arrived  again  at  that  isknd,  where  he  re- 
muned  till  the  80th  of  August,  when  the  troops 
were  again  embarked ;  and  on  the  14th  September 
the  fleet,  which  consisted  of  upwards  of  two  hun- 
di*ed  sail,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Lord 
Keith,  came  to  anchor  off  Europa  point  in  the  bay 
of  Gibraltar.  After  taking  in  water  at  Teutan, 
the  fleet,  on  the  3d  of  October,  arrived  off  Cadiz, 
where  it  was  intended  to  disembark  the  troops, 
and  oi-ders  were  accordingly  issued  for  the  puipose, 
bnt  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  fi*om  the  shore,  and 
some  negotiations  took  place  between  the  com- 
manders, in  consequence  of  which  the  orders  for 
landing  were  countermanded.  After  thus  threat- 
ening Cadiz,  and  sailing  about  apparently  without 
any  distinct  destination,  orders  were  at  last  re- 
ceived from  England,  for  part  of  the  troops  to  pro- 
ceed to  Portugal,  and  the  remainder  to  Malta, 
where  they  arrived  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. The  latter  portion  afterwards  formed  part 
of  the  forces  employed  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
with  the  view  of  driving  the  French  out  of  that 
country.  The  sailing  backwards  and  fcvwards  of 
the  fleet  for  so  many  months,,  seemingly  without 
any  definite  aim,  so  far  from  being  indicative  of 
want  of  design  or  weakness  in  the  councils  of  the 
government  at  home,  as  was  believed  and  said  at 
the  time,  was  no  doubt  intended  to  deceive  the 
French  as  to  the  real  object  and  destination  of  the 
expedition. 

From  Malta  the  fleet,  with  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby  and  the  troops  on  board,  sailed  on  the 
20th  December,  taking  with  them  500  Maltese 
recruits,  designed  to  act  as  pioneers.  On  the  1st 
of  January  1801,  it  rendezvoused  in  the  bay  of 
Marmorice,  on  the  coast  of  Caramania,  where  it 
remained  till  the  23d  of  February,  on  which  day, 
to  the  number  of  175  sail,  it  weighed  anchor 


again ;  and  on  the  1st  of  Mai*ch,  it  came  in  sight 
of  the  coast  of  £g}'pt.  On  the  following  morning 
the  fleet  anchored  in  Abouku*  bay,  in  the  very 
place  where,  a  few  years  before,  Admiral  Nelson 
had  added  so  signally  to  the  naval  triumphs  of 
Great  Britaui. 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  most  glorious  period 
of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's  career.  ^^  All  minds,'* 
says  a  contemporary  historian,  "  were  now  anxi- 
ously directed  towards  Egypt.  It  was  a  novel 
and  interesting  spectacle  to  contemplate  the  two 
most  powerful  nations  of  Europe  contending  in 
Africa  for  the  possession  of  Asia.  Not  only  to 
England  and  France,  bnt  the  whole  civilized 
world,  the  issue  of  this  contest  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  With  respect  to  England,  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  surmounted  were  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  object.  The  vizier,  with  his 
usual  irresolution,  yet  debated  on  the  propriety  of 
co-operation,  while  the  captain  bashaw,  who  was 
at  Constantinople,  with  part  of  his  fleet,  inclined 
to  treat  with  the  enemy.  The  English  taking  the 
unpopular  side,  that  of  the  government,  still  less 
was  to  be  hoped  from  the  countenance  and  support 
of  the  people,  whom  the  French  had  long  flattered 
with  the  idea  of  freedom  and  independence.  It 
remained,  also,  to  justify  the  breach  of  faith  so 
speciously  attributed  to  this  nation  in  the  treaty 
of  £1  Arish.  These  were  serious  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  the  expedition  in  Egypt;  bnt  they 
were  not  the  only  obstacles.  The  expedition  had 
to  contend  with  an  army  habituated  to  the  coun- 
try, respected  at  least,  if  not  beloved,  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  flushed  with  reputation  and  suc- 
cess; an  army  inured  to  danger;  aware  of  the 
importance  of  Egypt  to  their  government ;  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  possession  of  it ;  and  encour- 
aged in  this  determination,  no  less  by  the  assur- 
ance of  speedily  receiving  effectual  succours,  than 
by  the  prbmise  of  reward,  and  the  love  of  glory.** 

The  violence  of  the  wind,  from  the  1st  to  the 
7th  of  March,  rendered  a  landing  impracticable ; 
but  the  weather  becoming  calmer  on  the  7th,  that 
day  was  spent  in  reconnoitring  the  shore ;  a  ser- 
vice in  which  Sir  Sidney  Smith  displayed  great 
skill  and  activity. 

In  the  meantime  Bonaparte  had  sent  naval 
and  military  reinforcements  from  Europe,  and  the 
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delay  in  the  disembarkation  of  the  British  troops 
caused  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  enabled  the 
French  to  make  all  necessary  preparations  to  re  • 
ceive  them.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  of  the 
latter  were  strongly  intrenched  on  the  sand  hills 
near  the  shore,  and  foi*med,  in  a  concave  figure, 
opposite  the  British  ships.  The  main  body  of  the 
French  army  was  stationed  at  and  near  Alexan- 
dria, within  a  few  miles.  At  two  oVlock  oii  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  the  British  troops  began  to 
assemble  in  the  boats,  their  fii-e-locks  between  their 
knees.  A  rocket  from  the  admiraFs  ship  gave  the 
signal ;  and  when  all  was  ready,  the  boats,  con 
taining  five  thousand  men,  pulled  in  towards  the 
shore,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles.  The  silence 
was  broken  only  by  the  sullen  dip  of  the  oars.  As 
soon  as  the  boats  came  within  reach,  a  most  tre- 
mendous fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  fifteen 
pieces  of  artillery  placed  on  the  ridge  of  sand  hills 
in  front,  besides  the  guns  of  Aboukir  castle  and 
the  musketry  of  2,500  men.  These  completely 
swept  the  sea,  and  the  falling  of  the  balls  and  shot 
is  compai'ed,  by  a  contemporary  writer,  to  the 
falling  of  a  violent  hail-storm  on  the  water.  Two 
boats  were  sunk  with  all  on  board  of  them.  Each 
man  had  belts  loaded  with  three  days*  provisions, 
and  a  cartouch-box  with  sixty  rounds  of  ball  car- 
tridge. It  was  nine  o^dock  when  the  rest  reached 
land ;  and  the  French,  who  had  poured  down  in 
thousands  to  the  beach,  and  even  attacked  the 
British  in  the  boats,  were  ready  to  receive  them 
at  the  bayonet's  point.  It  was  now  that  their 
commander  reaped  the  advantage  of  his  precau- 
tionary discipline.  While  anchored  in  the  bay 
of  Marmorice,  he  had  caused  the  troops  to  prac- 
tise all  the  manoeuvres  of  landing ;  so  that,  disem- 
barkation having  become  familiar  to  them,  on 
reaching  the  shore,  they  leaped  from  the  boats, 
formed  into  line,  mounted  the  heights,  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy's  fire,  without  returning  a  shot, 
charged  with  the  bayonet  the  enemy  stationed  on 
the  summit,  put  them  to  flight,  and  seised  theur 
cannon.  In  this  service  the  23d  and  40th  regi- 
ments, which  first  reached  the  shore,  particularly 
distinguished  themselves ;  while  the  seamen,  hai- 
nessing  themselves  to  the  field  artillery  with  ropes, 
drew  them  on  shore,  and  replied  to  the  incessant 
roar  of  the  hostile  cannon  with  repeated  and  tri- 


umphant cheera.  In  vain  did  the  enemy  endea- 
vour to  rally  his  troops;  in  vain  did  a  body  ol 
cavalry  charge  suddenly  on  the  guards  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  debarkation.  The  French  gave  way 
at  all  points,  maintaining^  as  they  retreated,  a 
scattered  and  inefficient  fire.  The  boats  returned 
to  the  ships  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  army, 
and  before  noon  the  landing  was  effected.  It  not 
being  deemed  expedient,  however,  to  bring  on 
shore  the  camp  stores;  the  commander-in-chief 
and  the  troops,  after  having  advanced  three  miles 
into  the  countiy,  alike  slept  in  huts  made  of  the 
date-tree  branches. 

The  next  day  the  troops  were  employed  in 
searching  for  water,  in  which  they  happily  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  the  castle  of  Abouku*  refusing  to  sur- 
render, two  regiments  were  ordered  to  blockade  it. 
On  the  ISth,  Sir  Ralph,  desirous  of  forcmg  the 
heights  near  Alexandria,  on  which  a  body  of 
French,  amounting  to  6,000  men,  was  posted, 
marched  his  army  to  the  attack. 

After  a  severe  contest,  the  Frenft  were  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  the  heights  of  Necopolis,  which 
formed  the  principal  defenoe  of  Alexandria.  Anx- 
ious to  follow  up  the  victory,  by  driving  the  enemy 
firom  his  new  position.  Sir  Ralph  ordered  forward 
the  reserve  under  Sir  John  Moore,  and  the  second 
line  under  Greneral  Hutchinson,  to  attack  the 
heights,  which  were  found  to  be  commanded  by 
the  guns  of  the  fort.  As  they  advanced  into  the 
open  plain,  they  were  exposed  to  a  most  destruc- 
tive fire,  from  which  they  had  no  shelter;  and 
having  ascertained  that  the  heights,  if  taken, 
could  not  be  retained,  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  British  army  retired,  with  consider- 
able loss,  to  the  position  which  was  soon  to  be 
the  theatre  of  Sir  Ralph's  last  victory; — that 
namely,  from  which  the  enemy  had  been  driven, 
comprising  a  front  of  more  than  half-a-mile  in  ex- 
tent, with  their  right  to  the  sea,  and  their  left  to 
the  canal  of  Alexandria  and  Lake  Maadie,  thus 
cutting  off  all  communication  with  the  city,  ex- 
cept by  way  of  the  desert.  I'he  loss  of  the  Brit- 
ish, on  that  unfortunate  day,  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, was  upwards  of  1,000,  and  General  Aber- 
cromby  himself,  on  this  occasion,  had  a  very 
narrow  escape.  His  horse  being  shot  under  him. 
he  became  sun-ounded  by  the  enemy's  cavalry. 
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la  France  I"  "Vive  la  Republiiiue  1"  but  they 
were  received  with  steady  coolness  by  the  British 
troops,  who,  warned  the  previous  evening,  by  an 
Ai*ab  chief,  of  the  intentions  of  the  French  gen- 
eral, were  in  battle  array  by  three  o^clock,  and 
prepared  to  receive  the  onset  of  the  enemy.  The 
contest  continued  with  various  success  until  eight 
o^clock,  when  General  Menou,  finding  that  all  his 
efforts  were  fruitless,  ordered  a  retreat,  and  from 
the  want  of  cavalry  on  the  part  of  the  British,  the 
French  effected  their  escape  to  Alexandria,  in 
good  order. 

On  the  first  alarm.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby, 
blending  the  coolness  and  experience  of  age  with 
the  ai'dour  and  activity  of  youth,  repaired  on 
horseback  to  the  right,  and  exposed  himself  to  all 
the  dangers  of  the  field.  During  the  battle  he 
rode  about  in  all  parts,  cheering  and  animating 
his  men,  and  whUe  it  was  still  dark  he  got  among 
the  enemy,  who  had  already  broken  the  front  line 
and  fallen  into  the  rear.  Unable  to  distinguish 
the  French  soldiei-s  from  his  own,  he  was  only  ex- 
tricated from  his  dangerous  situation  by  the  val- 
our of  his  troops.  To  the  first  British  soldier  who 
came  up  to  him  he  said,  "  Soldier !  if  you  know 
me,  don^t  name  me."  Soon  after,  two  French 
dragoons  rode  furiously  at  him,  and  attempted  to 
lead  him  away  prisoner.  Sir  Ralph,  however, 
would  not  yield;  one  of  his  assailants  made  a 
thrust  at  his  breast,  and  passed  his  sword  with 
great  force  under  the  general^s  arm.  Although 
severely  bruised  by  a  blow  from  the  sword-guard, 
Sir  Ralph,  with  the  vigour  and  strength  of  arm 
for  which  he  was  distinguished,  seized  the  French- 
man's weapon,  and  after  a  short  struggle,  wrested 
it  from  his  hand,  and  turned  to  oppose  his  remain- 
ing adversary,  who,  at  that  instant,  was  shot  dead 
by  a  corporal  of  the  42d,  who  had  witnessed  the 
danger  of  his  commander,  and  ran  up  to  his  as- 
sistance; on  which  the  other  dragoon  retired. 

Although  Sir  Ralph,  early  in  the  action,  had 
been  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  musket  ball,  he 
treated  the  wound  as  a  trifle,  and  continued  to 
move  about,  and  give  his  orders  with  his  charac- 
teristic promptitude  and  clearness.  On  the  re- 
treat of  the  enemy  he  fainted  from  pain  and  the 
Loss  of  blood.  His  magnanimous  conduct,  both 
'luring  the  battle  and  after  it,  is  thus  detailed  by 


the  late  General  David  Stewait,  of  Garth,  who 
was  an  eye-witness  to  it.  After  describing  Sii 
Ralph's  rencontre  with  the  French  dragoons,  he 
continues :  "  Some  time  after  the  general  attempt- 
ed to  alight  from  his  horse ;  a  soldier  of  the  High- 
landers, seeing  that  he  had  some  difSculty  in 
dismounting,  assisted  him,  and  asked  if  he  should 
follow  him  with  the  horse.  He  answered,  that 
he  would  not  require  him  any  more  that  day. 
While  all  this  was  passing,  no  officer  was  near 
him.  The  first  officer  he  met  was  Sir  Sidney 
Smith ;  and  observing  that  his  sword  was  broken, 
the  general  presented  him  with  the  trophy  he  had 
gained.  He  betrayed  no  symptom  of  personal 
pain,  nor  relaxed  a  moment  the  intense  interest 
he  took  in  the  state  of  the  field ;  nor  was  it  per- 
ceived that  he  was  wounded,  till  he  was  joined  by 
some  of  the  staff,  who  observed  the  blood  trick- 
ling down  his  jthigh.  Even  during  the  interval 
from  the  time  of  his  being  wounded,  and  the  last 
charge  of  cavalry,  he  walked  with  a  firm  and 
steady  step  along  the  line  of  the  Highlanders  and 
General  Stuart's  brigade,  to  the  position  of  the 
guards  in  the  centre  of  tlie  line,  where,  from  its 
elevated  situation,  he  had  a  full  view  of  the  wnole 
field  of  battle.  Here  he  remained,  regardless  of 
the  wound,  giving  his  orders  so  much  in  his  usual 
manner,  that  the  officers  who  came  to  receive 
them  perceived  nothing  that  indicated  either  pain 
or  anxiety.  These  officers  afterwards  could  not 
sufficiently  express  their  astonishment,  when  they 
came  to  learn  the  state  iii  which  he  was,  and  the 
pain  which  he  must  have  suffered  from  the  nature 
of  his  wound.  A  musket  ball  had  entered  his 
groin,  and  lodged  deep  in  the  hip  joint;  the  ball 
was  even  so  fiimly  fixed  in  the  hip  joint  that  it 
required  considerable  force  to  extract  it  after  his 
death.  My  respectable  friend.  Dr.  Alexander 
Robei*tson,  the  surgeon  who  attended  him,  assured 
me  that  nothing  could  exceed  his  surprise  and 
admiration  at  the  calmness  of  his  heroic  patient. 
With  a  wound  in  such  a  part,  connected  with  and 
bearing  on  every  part  of  his  body,  it  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  how  he  could  move  at  all,  and  nothing 
but  the  most  intense  interest  in  the  fate  of  his 
army,  the  issue  of  the  battle,  and  the  honour  of 
the  British  name,  could  have  inspired  and  sus- 
tained such*  resolution.    As  soon  as  the  impuif^e 
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ceased  in  the  assurance  of  victory,  he  yielded  to 
exhausted  nature,  acknowledged  that  he  required 
some  rest,  and  lay  down  on  a  little  sand  hill  dose 
to  the  battery.** 

From  the  field  of  victory  he  was  removed  on  a 
Utter,  feeble  and  faint,  on  board  the  admiral's  flag 
ship,  Hhe  Fondroyant,'  where  every  effort  was 
made  by  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the  fleet  and 
the  army  to  extract  the  ball,  bnt  without  effect. 
During  a  week  that  he  lingered  in  great  bodily 
suffering,  he  continued  to  exercise  the  same  vigi- 
lance over  the  condition  and  prospects  of  his  ar- 
my as  he  had  manifested  while  at  its  head.  His 
son,  Lieutenant -colonel  Abercromby,  attended 
him  from  day  to  day,  and  regularly  received  his 
instructions,  as  if  no  serious  accident  had  befallen 
him.  Throughout  the  evening  of  the  27th,  he 
became  more  than  usually  restless,  and  complain- 
ed of  excessive  languor,  and  an  increased  degree 
of  thirst ;  next  day  mortification  supervened,  and 
in  the  evening  he  expired ;  thus  closing  his  glori- 
ous career,  on  the  28th  March  1801,  in  the  68th 
year  of  his  age. 

In  the  despatches  sent  home  with  an  account  of 
his  death  by  General  (afterwards  Lord)  Hutchin- 
son, who  succeeded  him  in  the  command,  the  lat- 
ter says :  ^^  We  have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss 
in  the  person  of  our  never-sufficiently- to-be-la- 
mented commander-in-chief.  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby, who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  action, 
and  died  on  the  28th  of  March.  I  believe  he  was 
wounded  early,  but  he  concealed  his  situation 
firom  those  about  hun,  and  continued  in  the  field 
giving  his  orders  with  that  coolness  and  perspicu- 
ity which  had  ever  marked  his  character,  till  long 
after  the  action  was  over,  when  he  fainted  through 
weakness  and  loss  of  blood.  Were  it  permitted 
for  a  soldier  to  regret  any  one  who  has  fallen  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  I  might  be  excused  for 
lamenting  him  more  than  any  other  person ;  but 
it  is  some  consolation  to  those  who  tenderly  loved 
him,  that,  as  his  life  was  honourable,  so  was  his 
death  glorious.  His  memory  will  be  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  his  country,  will  be  sacred  to  every 
British  soldier,  and  embalmed  in  the  recollection 
of  a  grateful  posterity.**  His  remains  were  con- 
veyed, (in  compliance  with  his  own  request,)  to 
Malta,  and  interred  in  the  Commandery  of  the 


Grand  Master,  beneath  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo.  A 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  parliament  having  voted  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  purpose.  His  widow  was  created 
Baroness  Abercromby  of  Aboukir  and  Tullibody, 
with  remainder  to  the  heirs-male  of  the  deceased 
genei*al ;  and,  in  support  of  the  dignity,  a  pension 
of  £2,000  a-year  was  granted  to  her,  and  to  the 
two  next  succeeding  heirs-male. 

Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  possessed,  in  a  high  de- 
gree, some  of  the  best  qualities  of  a  general,  and 
his  coolness,  decision,  and  intrepidity,  were  the 
theme  of  general  praise.  As  a  country  gentleman, 
also,  his  character  stood  very  high,  being  described 
as  ^*  the  friend  of  the  destitute  poor,  the  patron  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  the  promoter  of  education 
among  the  meanest  of  his  cottagers.**  His  studies 
were  of  so  general  a  nature  that  it  is  stated  in 
Stirling's  edition  of  Nimmo*s  Histoiy  of  Stirling- 
shire, that  when  called  to  the  contment  in  1793, 
he  had  been  daily  attending  the  lectures  of  the 
late  Dr.  Hardy,  re^us  professor  of  church  history 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 

To  Sir  Ralph*s  patronage  many  who  would 
otherwise  have  passed  their  lives  in  obscurity, 
owed  their  being  placed  in  situations  where  they 
had  opportunities  of  advancement  and  distinction; 
among  the  rest  was  the  late  Major-general  Sur 
William  Morison,  K.C.B.,  one  of  the  many  able 
officers  whom  the  East  India  Company*s  service 
has  produced.  His  father,  Mr.  Morison  of  Green- 
field, Clackmannanshire,  was  a  land  surveyor  in 
Alloa  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  who  was  well 
known  to  most  of  the  gentlemen  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  was  in  particular  employed  by  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby.  When  Sir  Ralph  was  going 
abroad  on  foreign  service,  he  had  occasion  to  con- 
sult Mr.  Morison,  the  father,  about  ono  of  his 
farms,  and  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  accu- 
racy and  cleaiiiess  of  the  plan  and  its  references, 
which  he  submitted  to  him.  On  being  asked  who 
drew  them  up,  Mr.  Morison  told  Sir  Ralph  that  it 
was  done  by  his  son,  and  the  general  immediately 
said  that  he  should  like  to  have  the  whole  of  his 
estate  mapped  in  the  same  manner,  so  that,  when 
away  from  home,  he  might  be  able,  by  reference, 
to  correspond  about  any  point  that  occurred.  The 
maps  were  made  by  voung  Morison,  who  waited  on 
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Sir  Ralph  to  explain  them,  and  the  veteran  gen- 
eral, who  was  a  great  Jndge  of  character,  instantly 
perceived  the  value  of  the  self-tanght  yonth.  He 
made  inquiries  as  to  his  views  and  prospects,  and 
finding  that  he  was  anxious  to  go  to  India,  he 
procured  for  him  a  cadetship,  in  the  year  1800. 
From  the  outset  the  young  man  justified  Sir 
Ralph^s  estimate  of  his  abilities,  and  he  so  applied 
his  faculties  to  military  science,  that  his  attain- 
ments raised  him  to  a  higli  rank  in  the  Indian 
army,  and  he  died  15th  May  1851,  a  major-general 
in  the  East  India  Company^s  service,  a  knight 
commander  of  the  Bath,  and  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Clackmannanshire  and  Kinross-shire. 

Sir  Ralph  married  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of 
John  Menzies,  Esq.  of  Femtower,  Pei*thshire,  and 
left  four  sons,  vis.  George,  passed  advocate  in  1794, 
who  succeeded  his  mother  on  her  death  in  1821, 
as  Lord  Abercromby,  and  died  in  1843 ;  Sir  John, 
a  major-general,  and  6.C.B.,  who  died  unmar- 
ried in  1817 ;  James,  a  barrister  at  law,  retnmed, 
with  Francis  Jeffirey,  Esq.,  (subsequently  a  lord 
of  session,)  as  one  of  the  members  of  parliament 
for  the  city  of  Edinburgh  at  the  first  election  under 
the  Reform  act,  afterwards  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  created  Lord  Dunfermline  in  1839  ; 
and  Alexander,  a  colonel  in  the  army ;  wi^  three 
daughtera;  Anne,  married  to  Donald  Cameroo, 
Esq.  of  Lochiel;  Mary,  died  unmarried  in  1826; 
and  Catherine,  wife  of  Thomas  Buchanan^  Esq., 
m  the  East  India  Company's  service.  Lord  Dun- 
fermline, the  third  son,  died  in  1858,  leaving  a 
son,  Ralph,  second  Lord  Dunfermline.  (See  Dun- 
fermline, Lord,  vol.  ii.  p.  105.) 

ABERCROMBY,  Alexander,  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  occasional  essayist,  was  bom  October 
15,  1745.  He  was  the  second  son  of  George 
Abercromby  of  Tullibody,  and  the  brother  of  Sir 
Ralph.  He  received  his  education  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  fiiculty  of  advocates  in  1766.  He  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  bar,  and  in  1780,  after 
being  sheriff  of  Stirlingshire,  he  became  one  of 
the  depute-advocates.  He  was  raised  to  the  bench 
m  May  1792,  when  he  assumed  the  title  of  Lord 
Abercromby.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  he 
was  made  a  lord  of  justiciary.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  *  Mirror,*  a  periodical  published 


at  Eklinbnrgh  in  1779  and  following  year,  to  which 
he  contributed  eleven  papers.  He  also  furnished 
nine  papers  to  the  *  Lounger,'  a  work  of  a  similar 
kind,  published  in  1785  and  1786.  He  caught  a 
cold,  while  attending  his  duty  on  the  northern 
circuit  in  the  spring  of  1795,  from  which  he  never 
recovered,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  November  ol 
that  year,  at  Exmouth,  in  Devonshire,  where  he 
had  gone  on  account  of  his  health.  A  short  tri- 
bute to  his  memory  was  written  by  his  friend, 
Henry  Mackenzie,  for  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh.— Haig  and  BrtmUnC$  SauUors  of  the  Col- 
lege  of  Justice. 

ABERCROMBY,  Sir  Robert,  the  youngest 
brother  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  was  a  general 
in  the  army,  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  at  one  pe- 
riod the  governor  of  Bombay  and  oommander-in« 
chief  of  the  forces  in  India.  He  was  afterwards 
for  thirty  years  governor  of  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh. When  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Haldane,  the 
brother  of  Mr.  James  Alexander  Haldane,  de- 
tennined  upon  selling  his  estates,  and  devoting 
himself  to  the  diifhsion  of  the  gospel  in  India, 
Sir  Robert  Abercromby,  whose  niece  Mr.  J.  A. 
Haldane  had  married,  purchased  from  him  his 
beautiful  and  romantic  estate  of  Airthrey,  in  Stir- 
lingshire, and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew.  Lord 
Abercromby,  the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  Sir 
Ralph.    Sir  Robert  died  in  1827. 

Abkrdbkn,  earldom  of,  a  peerage  poaseeeed  bj  a  bnmch 
of  the  ancient  familj  of  Gordon.  In  1644,  Sir  John  Goidon 
of  Haddo  was  beheaded  at  Edinbrn^gh,  for  his  adherence  to 
the  canae  of  Charlea  L  After  the  Restoration,  Sir  John 
Gordon,  hie  eldest  son,  was  restored  to  the  baronetage  which 
had  been  bestowed  on  his  father  in  1642,  and  to  the  estates  of 
the  family.  He  was  snceeeded  by  his  brother  Geoige,  who 
was  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland  in  1682,  and  the  same 
jear  was  created  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Yiscoont  Fonnartine,  Ba- 
ron Haddo,  Hethlie,  Tarres,  and  KellisL  In  1814  the  fonrth 
earl  of  Aberdeen  was  created  Viscount  Gordon  of  Aberdeen, 
m  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  See  Gordok,  p.  828 

ABBRinETBT— ^beyond  the  Nethy)— a  surname  deriTsd 
from  a  banmy  of  that  name  in  Lower  Stratheam,  Pertbdure, 
which  was  possessed  in  the  reign  of  William  I.  by  Onne,  the 
son  of  Hugh,  who  was  styled  Abbot  of  Abemethy,  and  whose 
descendants  assomed  the  name  of  Abemethy.  In  1288  Sir 
William  de  Abemethy,  the  first  of  the  family  styled  of  Sal- 
toon,  and  Sit  Patrick  de  Abemethy,  lay  in  wait  for  Dancan 
earl  of  Fife,  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
mmority  of  Maxgnret  of  Norway,  at  PotpoUock,  and  mmdered 
hun.  William  was  seized  by  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell 
and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  Patrick  fled 
into  France  and  died  there.  [Fordtcn.]  His  nephew,  Alex- 
ander de  Abemethy,  in  1808,  along  with  Robert  de  Keitk. 
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AJttn  de  Qozdon,  and  other  leading  barons,  were  sureties  to 
Kdward  for  the  good  behavioar  of  William  de  Lanibjrtoo, 
bishop  of  St  Andrews.  [/2!ymer'<  Fcadera,  tome  iiL  p.  82.] 
'llie  same^  indiTidoal  was  appomted  hj  Edward  warden  of 
the  ooontij  between  the  Forth  and  the  moontains  of  Scot- 
land, 15th  Jnne,  1810.  [76id.  tome  UL  p.  211.]  His  eldest 
dioghter  Margaret  was  manied  to  John  Stewart,  earl  of  An- 
itas, who  got  with  her  the  barony  of  Abernethy,  the  sapeiior- 
ity  of  which  is  still  poaessed  by  the  family  of  Dooglas,  (now 
Hamilton,)  as  representatives  of  the  earl  of  Angos.  To  the 
fiunoQS  Irtter  to  the  Pope,  drawn  np  by  the  barons  of  Soot- 
land  at  the  parliament  of  Aberbrothic  6tii  April,  1820,  appears 
the  name  of  \¥llliam  de  Abernethy,  lord  of  Saltoon.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  first  Sir  William  de  Abernethy  of  Saltonn. 
His  son,  also  named  Sir  William,  appears  in  the  list  of  noble 
persons  who  fooght  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  bill,  19th  Jnly, 
1333,  IHailu*  Annak,  toL  iL  p.  807,]  from  whidi  disastrous 
field  he  appears  to  have  escaped.  He  had  from  David  II.  a 
grant  of  the  lands  of  Bolhiemay  in  Aberdeenshire.  Geoige 
Abernethy  of  Saltonn,  his  son,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  fatal 
fi^t  of  Durham,  17th  Oct,  1846.  At  the  battle  of  HarUw 
24th  July  1411,  William  Abernethy,  son  and  heir  to  the  Lord 
Saltoun,  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders,  and  was  slain.  Bnt 
although  he  is  called  "the  worthy  Lord  Saltone  **  and  of  his 
death  it  is  said  in  the  popular  ballad, 

**  And  on  the  other  side  war  lost 

Into  the  field  that  dismal  day, 
Chief  men  of  worth  of  mi^e  cost 

To  be  lamented  sair  for  aye,  « 

The  knd  Saltone  of  Rothiemay, 

A  man  of  mlcht  and  mkUe  main 
Great  doloor  was  tor  his  decay 

That  sae  nnhappQy  was  slain  ;** 

yet  the  peerage  was  not  oonftned  upon  the  family  till  28th 
June,  1445,— '84  years  later, — in  the  person  of  Lauronoe 
Abernethy  of  Saltonn  and  Rothiemay,  created  Baron  Saltoun 
uf  Abemethy,  and  as  the  said  William  Abernethy  predeceased 
Ins  £ither,  he  was  called  "  the  Lord  Saltone"  only  by  courtesy. 
This  Lamrenoe  Abemethy  of  Saltoun  and  Rothiemay,  first 
Lord  Saltoun,  was  the  tweUUi  in  descent  from  Onn  the 
.bunder  of  the  fiunfly.  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
seiventh  Lord  Saltoun,  married  Sir  Alexander  Fraser  of  Phil- 
orth  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  their  son.  Sir  Alexander  Fraser, 
oeeame  the  tenth  Lord  Saltoun,  and  his  descendants  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title.  The  brother  of  his  mother,  John, 
eighth  Lord  Saltoun,  sold  the  estate  of  Rothiemay.  The 
fttDiily  of  Abemethy  is  now  represented  by  the  Frasers  of 
E^Horth,  lords  Saltoun. — See  Saltoun. — The  parish  and 
village  of  Abemethy  an  of  great  antiquity.  The  latter 
was  at  one  period  the  capital  of  the  Pictish  kings.  It  is 
named  by  various  English  writers  and  by  Fordonn  as  the 
place  when  Malcolm  Ganmore  concluded  a  peace  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  in  1072,  delivered  to  him  hostages,  and 
£d  homage  to  him  for  the  lands  whidi  he  held  in  EngUnd. 
But  although  now  a  mean  village,  **  it  would  appear,"  says  Dr. 
Jamieson,  ^*  that  it  was  a  royal  residence  in  the  reign  of  one 
ef  the  Pictish  princes  who  bore  thename  of  Nethan  or  Nectan. 
The  Pictish  chronicle  has  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Abeme- 
thy to  Kethan  L,  m  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  corresponding 
wtth  A.D.  468.  The  Register  of  St.  Andrews,  with  greater 
probabiliif,  gives  it  to  Nethan  IL  about  the  year  600."  We 
find  that  while  the  church  of  Abemethy  was  granted  by 
William  I.  in  1178,  to  his  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Aber- 
brotfaock,  Orme,  abbot  of  Abemethy,  granted  the  half  of  the 
lithfSs  of  the  pivperty  of  himself  and  his  heira  to  the  same 
iaititution.     The  other  half  belonged  to  the  Culdees,  as  in 


ancient  times  Abemethy  wss  a  principal  seat  of  the  Culdees, 
who  had  a  university  at  Abemethy,  which  in  1273  wastumed 
mto  a  priory  of  canons  regular  of  St  Augustine.  It  is  a 
bnr^  of  barony,  and  has  a  charter  from  Archibald,  earl  of 
Angus,  lord  of  Abemethy,  dated  November  29,  1628.  The 
title  of  Lord  Abemethy  was  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Angus 
when  created  marquis  of  Douglas  in  1633,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  inferior  tities  of  the  duke  of  HamOton  as  representative 
and  chief  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Douglas. — See  Hamiltok. 

ABERNETHY,  John,  an  eminent  physician  of 
London,  was  born  in  1763  or  1764,  at  Abemethy 
in  Perth8hire,it  is  believed;  although  Londonderry 
in  Ireland  is  also  mentioned  as  his  birth-place. 
When  very  yonng,  his  parents  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  be  was  apprenticed  to  the  late  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  Charles  Blick,  surgeon  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  He  was  the  pnpil  and 
Mend  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter.  In  1780, 
on  being  elected  assistant-surgeon  to  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's, be  began  to  give  lectures  in  the  bospital 
on  anatomy  and  surgery.  On  the  death  of  Sir 
Charles  Bllck  he  succeeded  him  as  surgeon  to 
the  Hospital.  In  1798  he  published  *  Surgical 
and  Physiological  Essays.'  In  1804  appeared 
^  Surgical  Observations,'  volume  first,  relating  to 
tumours,  and  two  years  afterwards,  volume  se- 
cond, treating  principally  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Having  been  elected  anatomical  lecturer  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  he  published  in  1814 
the  subject  of  his  first  two  lectures,  under  the 
title  of  ^  An  Enquiry  into  Mr.  Hunter's  Theoiy  of 
Life,'  elucidatory  of  his  old  master's  opinions  of 
the  vital  processes.  In  1809  appeared  his  ^  Sur- 
gical Observations  on  the  Constitutional  Origin 
and  Treatment  of  Local  Diseases,  and  on  Aneu- 
risms,' in  which  are  detailed  his  memorable  cases 
of  tying  the  iliac  artery  for  aneurism ;  a  bold  and 
successful  operation,  which  at  once  established  his 
reputation.  He  was  the  author  of  several  other 
popular  medical  works.  In  chemistry,  we  owe  to 
him  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Howard,  brother  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  discovery  of  the  ^^  fhlmi- 
nating  mercury,"  the  force  of  which,  as  an  explo- 
sive power,  is  greater  than  that  of  gunpowder. 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  April,  1831,  at  his  house 
at  Enfield.  Many  amusing  anecdotes  are  related 
of  his  eccentricities.  He  attributed  most  com- 
plaints to  the  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  and 
his  chief  remedies  were  exercise  and  regulation  of 
the  diet    Once  he  prescribed  a  skipping  rope  to  a 
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female  liypochondriac  patient  of  the  upper  ranks ; 
and  at  another  time,  as  a  cure  for  gout,  he  advised 
an  indolent  and  loxnrions  citizen  to  "  live  upon 
sixpence  a-day,  and  earn  it."  In  spite  of  the 
blnntness  of  his  manner,  however,  he  was  very 
benevolent,  and  often  not  only  gratuitously  visited 
persons  whose  poverty  prevented  them  from  com- 
ing to  him,  but  even  sometimes  supplied  their 
wants  from  his  own  purse.  The  following  is  the 
account  given  of  the  abrupt  and  vncei'emonious 
but  truly  characteristic  manner  in  which  he  ob- 
tained his  wife.  The  name  of  the  lady  is  not 
given.  ^^  While  attending  a  lady  for  several  weeks, 
he  observed  those  admirable  qualifications  in  her 
daughter,  which  he  truly  esteemed  to  be  calculated 
to  make  the  marriage  state  happy.  Accordingly, 
on  a  Saturday,  when  taking  leave  of  his  patient, 
he  addressed  her  to  the  following  purport : — *  You 
are  now  so  well  that  I  need  not  see  you  after 
Monday  next,  when  I  shall  come  and  pay  you  my 
farewell  visit.  But,  in  the  meantime,  I  wish  you 
and  your  daughter  seriously  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal I  am  now  about  to  make.  It  is  abrupt  and 
uncei*emonions,  I  am  aware;  but  the  excessive 
occupation  of  my  time  by  my  professional  duties 
affords  me  no  leisure  to  accomplish  what  I  desire 
by  the  more  ordinary  course  of  attention  and  soli- 
citation.   My  annual  receipts  amount  to  £ , 

and  I  can  settle  £ on  my  wife  (mentioning 

the  sums) :  my  character  is  generally  known  to  the 
public,  so  that  you  may  readily  ascertain  what  it 
is.  I  have  seen  in  your  daughter  a  tender  and 
affectionate  child,  an  assiduous  and  careftd  nurse, 
and  a  gentle  and  ladylike  member  of  a  family; 
such  a  person  must  be  all  that  a  husband  could 
covet,  and  I  offer  my  hand  and  fortune  for  her 
acceptance.  On  Monday,  when  I  call,  I  shall 
expect  your  determination ;  for  I  really  have  not 
time  for  the  routine  of  courtship.'  In  this  humour, 
*he  lady  was  wooed  and  won;  and  the  union 
proved  fortunate  in  every  respect." — Annual  Obi- 
tuary, 1832. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works. 

Surgical  and  Physiological  Easaja.    Lond.  179^7,  8vo. 

Smgical  Obaervations,  oontainmg  a  Glassificatioii  of  Ta- 
moon,  with  Cases  to  illustrate  the  History  of  each  Speaes. 
Lond.  1804,  8vo. 

Surgical  Obsenratioas,  part  second,  containing  an  Aoconnt 
of  the  Disorders  of  the  Health  in  general,  and  of  the  DigestiTC 
OrKuns  m  particolar.    Obsenrations  on  the  Diseases  of  the 


Urethra,  and  Observations  relative  to  the  Treatment  of  one 
Species  of  the  Nasvi  MatemsB.  Lond.  1806,  8vo.  Lond. 
1816,  8vo. 

Snigicai  Observations  on  the  Constitutional  Origin  and 
Treatment  of  Local  Diseases;  and  on  Aneurisms.  Lond. 
1809,  8vo.    8d  edit  1813,  8vo. 

Surgical  Observations,  part  second,  containing  Observations 
on  the  Origin  and  Treatment  of  Psendo-STphiHtio  Diseases, 
and  on  Diseases  of  the  Urethnt    Lond.  1810,  8vo. 

Soigical  Observations  on  Injuries  of  the  Head,  and  other 
Miscellaneous  Subjects.    Lond.  1810,  8vo. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Probability  and  Rationality  of  Mr. 
Hunter's  Theory  of  life,  being  the  Subject  of  the  first  two 
Anatomical  Lectures  before  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
Lond.  1814,  8vo. 

The  Introductory  liCctuie  for  the  year  1815,  exhibiting 
some  of  Mr.  Hunter's  Opinions  respecting  Diseases;  delivered 
before  Rojal  College  of  Surgeons,  I/>ndon.   I^nd.  1815,  8va 

Surgical  Works,  a  new  edit  1815, 2  vols.  8vo. 

Physiological  Lectures,  1817. 


Abothk,  Eari  of,  a  title  possessed  by  the  Gord|>n  familj, 
derived  from  the  parish  of  Aboyne  in  Aberdeenshire.  On  the 
death  of  the  last  duke  of  Gordon  in  1886,  when  that  dukediMn 
became  extinct  the  title  of  earl  of  Aboyne  merged  in  that  of 
marquis  of  Huntlj.    (See  Huntly,  marquis  od) 

Abthane,  a  title  whidi  occurs  in  Scottish  history,  ana 
which  appears  peculiar  to  Scotland,  as  no  trace  of  it  has  been 
found  in  any  other  country.  It  is  a  Thanedom  or  proprietor- 
ship of  land  held  of  the  crown,  and  in  the  possession  of  an 
abbot  Like  a  Thanedom  also,  it  is  the  title  of  a  Saxon  pro 
prietor,  that  is,  a  proprietor  under  the  Saxon  laws,  holding 
direct  of  the  crown,  and  is  therefore  exactly  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  Norman  baron.  Three  Abthainries  only  have  been 
as  yet  traced  in  Scotland,  viz.  those  of  Dull,  Kilmiohad,  and 
Madderty;  the  two  former  in  Athol,  the  latter  in  Stratheam. 
Mr.  Skene,  whose  investigations  supply  the  forcing  infor- 
mation, seems  to  have  established  that  all  these  three  were 
created  between  the  years  1098  and  1124, — that  is,  between 
the  accession  of  Edgar  to  the  throne  and  that  of  David  I. , 
that  they  were  all  held  in  cormeotion  with  the  Culdee  monks 
of  Dunkeld ;  that  *hey  must  have  been  in  poesesnon  of  an 
abbot  of  that  monastery ;  and  that  the  party  who  then  held 
that  dignity,  and  in  whose  favour  they  were  created,  was 
Ethelred,  youngest  son  of  Maloohn  III.,  who  consequently 
had  obtained  them  from  one  of  his  brothers,  Edgar  or  Alex- 
ander, the  then  reigning  monarchs  of  Scotland.  The  fact  of 
the  possession  of  these  and  other  lands  in  Athol  by  the  then 
reigning  family  of  Scotland,  is  one  of  the  many  drcunstanoes 
adduced  by  this  gentleman  to  demonstrate  the  descent  of 
Malcolm  III.,  and  after  him  a  long  line  of  Scottish  kings, 
from  the  ancient  Maormors  of  Athol,  one  of  the  many  facta 
illustrative  of  early  Scottish  history  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  his  careful  investigations  and  ingenious  inductions.  See 
Athol,  Earub  of.  On  the  death  of  Ethelred,  these  lands 
again  reverted  to  the  crowiu  In  various  charter?  so  recent  as 
the  reign  of  David  II.  they  are  described  as  the  "abthanes  of  jj 
Dull "  of  "  Kilmichael,"  &c.  The  second  fiunily  whose  chief 
obtained  the  earidom  of  Lennox  appears  by  an  entry  m  an 
early  histacy  of  the  Drummonds  to  have  been  previously 
the  hereditary  bailhes  of  the  abthairuies  of  Dull,  and  on  the 
promotion  of  its  head  to  that  dignity,  that  baillierie  passed  to 
a  younger  branch  or  cadet  of  it  according  to  Celtic  usage.— 
Skene  on  the  Origin  of  ike  Sighbmden,  vol.  ii.  pp.  129—187 
152. 158. 
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ACHAIUS,  or  Achayus,  or  Koguy,  the  son  of 
King  Ethwin,  or  £wen,  sncceoded  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland  in  788,  npon  the  death  of  Solvatius,  or 
Selvach.  Before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he 
lived  familiarlj  with  the  nobles,  and  was  well  ac- 
qnalnted  with  the  canses  of  their  matnal  fends.  It 
was,  therefore,  the  first  act  of  his  reign  to  recon- 
cile the  chiefs  with  one  another,  and  checic  the 
turbulent  spirit  which  their  animosities  had  en- 
gendered. No  sooner  had  he  succeeded  in  thus 
rccondling  his  subjects,  than  he  was  called  npon 
to  take  measures  to  repel  an  aggression  of  the 
pi'edatory  Irish.  A  number  of  banditti  from  Ire- 
land, who  infested  the  district  of  Kintyre,  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  having  been  completely  routed 
by  the  inhabitants,  the  Irish  nation  was  highly 
exasperated,  and  resolved  to  revenge  the  injury 
done  to  them.  Achains  despatched  an  ambassa- 
lor  to  soften  their  rage,  but  before  he  had  time  to 
return  from  his  fruitless  mission,  an  immense 
number  of  Irish  plundered  and  laid  waste  the 
island  of  Isla.  These  depredators  were  all  drown- 
ed when  returning  home  with  their  spoil,  and  such 
was  the  terror  which  this  calamity  inspued  into 
the  Irish,  that  they  immediately  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  generously  granted  them  by  the  king 
of  Scotland.  A  short  time  after  the  conclusion  of 
this  treaty,  the  emperor  Charlemagne  sent  an  am- 
bassador to  Achaius,  requesting  the  Scots  king  to 
enter  into  a  strict  alliance  with  him  against  the 
English,  who,  in  the  languid  of  the  envoy, 
*'  shamefully  filled  both  sea  and  land  with  their 
piracies,  and  bloody  invasions.'*  After  much  hesi- 
tation and  debate  among  the  king's  counselloi's, 
the  alliance  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and 
Achains  sent  his  brother  William,  along  with 
Clement,  John  Scotus,  Raban,  and  Alcuin,  a  na- 
tive of  the  north  of  England,  four  of  the  most 
learned  men  then  in  Scotland,  together  with  an 
army  of  four  thousand  men,  to  accompany  the 
French  ambassador  to  Paris,  where  the  alliance 
was  concluded,  on  terms  very  favourable  to  the 
Scots.  In  order  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  this  event,  Achains  added  to  the  arms  of  Scot- 
land a  double  field  sowed  with  lilies.  After  as- 
sisting Hungus,  king  of  the  Picts,  to  repel  an 
aggression  of  Athelstane,  king  of  the  West  Sax- 
ons. Achains  spent  the  rest  of  his  i*eign  in  com- 


plete tranquillity,  and  died  in  819,  distinguished 
for  his  piety  and  wisdom. — Brewster^s  Edinburgh 
Enofclopedia, 

ADAIR,  James  Makittrick,  physician  and 
medical  writer,  was  bom  at  Inverness  in  1728, 
and  for  several  years  practised  at  Bath.  He  was 
noted  for  extreme  in'itabiiity  of  temper,  and 
among  other  persons  with  whom  he  had  a  dispute 
was  the  eccentric  Philip  Thicknesse,  in  the  dedi- 
cation to  whose  memoirs  is  given  an  account  of 
one  of  his  last  quarrels.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Antigua,  and  became  physician  to  the  command- 
er-in-chief and  the  colonial  troops,  and  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  and  com- 
mon pleas  in  that  island.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  medical  tracts  on  regimen,  the  materia 
medica,  &c.,  as  also  of  a  pamphlet  against  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  He  died  24th  April 
1801,  at  Ayr.     ' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Adaii''s  works: — 

Medical  Caations  for  the  Consideration  of  Invalids,  more 
especially  of  those  who  resort  to  Bath«  Lond.  1786,  8¥0 
Second  edit  greatlj  enlarged,  1787,  8vo. 

A  Philosophical  and  Medical  Sketch  of  the  Natural  Historj 
of  the  Homan  Body  and  Mind,  with  an  Essay  on  the  Diffi- 
culties of  attaining  Medical  Knowledge.     Lond.  1787,  8vo. 

Essays  on  Fashionable  Diseases ;  the  Dangerous  Effects  of 
Hot  and  Crowded  Rooms;  the  Clothing  of  Invalids;  Lady 
and  Gentlemen  Doctors;  and  on  Quacks  and  Quacket}-. 
Lond.  1789,  8vo. 

Essay  on  a  Non-Descript,  or  Newly  Invented  Disease ;  its 
Nature,  Causes,  and  Means  of  Belief,  with  some  very  impor- 
tant Observations  on  the  Powerful  and  most  Surpridng  Effects 
of  Animal  Magnetism,  in  the  Cure  of  the  said  Disease.  Lond. 
1790,  8vo. 

Anecdotes  of  the  life,  Adventures,  and  Vindication  of  a 
Medical  Character,  metaphorically  Defunct.  By  Benjamin 
Goosequill.  Lond.  1790,  8vo,  with  regard  to  his  own  Life 
and  Character. 

A  Candid  Inquiry  into  the  Truth  of  Certain  Charges  of  the 
Dangerous  Consequences  of  the  Suttonian  or  Cooling  Regi- 
men under  Inoculation  for  the  Small  Pox ;  with  some  remarkt- 
en  a  Successful  Method  used  some  years  ago  in  Hungary,  in 
the  case  of  Natural  Small  Pox.    Lond.  1790,  8vo. 

Two  Sermons;  the  first  addressed  to  Seamen,  the  second 
to  British  West  India  Slaves,  by  a  Physician,  (Dr.  A.) ;  to 
which  are  subjoined,  Remarks  on  Female  Infidelity,  and  a 
Plan  of  Platonic  Matrimony,  by  which  that  Evil  may  be  Les- 
sened or  totally  Prevented,  by  F.  G.  1791,  8vo. 

An  Essay  on  Regimen.    Air,  1799,  8vo. 

Unanswerable  Arguments  against  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  with  a  Defence  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  British  Sugar 
Colonies.    Lend.  1790,  8vo. 

An  Essay  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  as  indispensable  to  the 
Recovery  and  Preservation  of  Firm  Health,  especially  to  In- 
dolent, Studious,  Delicate,  and  Invalid;  with  appropriate 
Cases.     Lond.  1804,  8vo. 
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Obeervations  on  Regimen  and  Preparation  under  Inocula- 
tion, and  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Kattiral  Small  Pox  in  the 
West  Indies;  with  Strictures  on  the  Suttonian  Practice. 
Med.  Com.  viii.  p.  211, 1782. 

Hints  respecting  Stimulants,  Astringents,  Anodynes,  Cicata, 
Vermifuga,  Nausativa,  Fixed  Air,  Arsenicum  Album,  &c 
lb.  IX.  p.  206. 

Remarks  on  Alumen  Rupium,  and  several  other  Articles  of 
the  Materia  Medica.    lb.  x.  p.  233. 

Three  Cases  of  Pthisis  Pulmonalis,  treated  by  Cuprum 
Vitriolatum  and  Conium  Maculatum,  two  of  which  termi- 
iKited  favourably.    Med.  Com.  xvii.  p.  473,  1792. 

Case  of  Inflammatory  Constipation  of  the  Bowels,  sncoees- 
^ully  treated.    Mem.  Med.  ii.  p.  236,  1789. 


Adam,  a  surname  belonging  to  a  family  of  some  antiqui- 
ty in  Scotland.  Duncan  Adam,  son  of  Alexander  Adam, 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Robert  the  Brace,  and  had  four  sons, 
Robert,  John,  Reginald,  and  Duncan,  from  whom  all  the 
Adams,  Adamsons,  and  Adies  in  Scotland,  are  descended. 
lliurke^s  Jjinded  Gentry. "]  From  the  youngest  son,  Duncan 
Adam,  who  accompanied  James,  Lord  Douglas,  in  his  expe- 
dition to  Spain  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  heart 
of  King  Robert,  is  stated  to  have  descended,  John  Adam, 
who  was  slain  at  Flodden  in  1513.  His  son  Charles  Adam 
was  seated  at  Fanno,  in  Forfarshire,  and  his  descendant  in 
the  fourth  degree,  Archibald  Adam,  of  Fanno,  sold  his 
patrimonial  lands  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  acquired 
those  of  Queensmanour  in  the  same  rounty.  His  great- 
grandson,  .ToHN  Adam,  married  Helen  Cranstoun,  of  the 
family  of  Lord  Cranstoun,  by  whom  he  left  one  son,  Wil- 
liam Adam,  an  eminent  architect,  who  purchased  several 
estates,  particularly  that  of  Blair,  in  the  county  of  Kinross, 
where  he  built  a  house  and  village,  which  he  named  Maiy- 
burgh.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  William  Robertson, 
Ksq.  of  Gladney,  and,  with  other  issue,  had  John  Adam, 
his  heir  (the  father  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Adam,  Lord 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Jury  Court  in  Scotland,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  subsequent  hio^n^phy),  and  Robert  and  James 
Adam,  the  celebrated  architects,  of  both  of  whom  notices  are 
»icre  given : — 

ADAM,  Robert,  a  celebrated  architect,  was 
born  at  Rirkaldy  in  1728.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  Mr.  William  Adam  of  Maryburgh,  who,  like  his 
father,  was  also  an  architect,  and  who  designed 
Hopetonn  house,  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary, 
and  other  buildings.  After  studying  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  Robert,  in  1754,  proceeded 
to  the  continent,  and  resided  three  years  in  Italy, 
studying  his  art.  From  the  splendid  monuments 
of  antiquity  which  that  country  presents  to  the 
traveller,  he  imbibed  that  scientific  style  of  design 
by  which  all  his  works  are  distinguished.  But  it 
was  only  from  fragments  that  he  was  enabled  to 
form  his  taste,  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  hands 
of  barbaiians  having  united  for  the  destruction  of 
those  noble  specimens  of  ancient  architecture,  the 
ruins  of  which  only  remain  to  attest  their  former 
li^randeur  and  magnificence.    With  the  intention 


of  viewing  a  more  complete  monument  of  ancient 
splendour  than  any  he  had  seen,  accompanied  by 
M.  Glerisseau,  a  French  artist,  and  two  expert 
draughtsmen,  in  July  1757  he  sailed  from  Venice 
to  Spalatro  in  Dalmatia,  to  inspect  the  remains  of 
the  palace  to  which  the  emperor  Dioclesian  re- 
tired from  the  cares  of  government.  They  found 
the  palace  much  defaced ;  but  as  its  remains  still 
exhibited  the  nature  of  the  stiiicture,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  a  minute  examination  of  its  various 
parts.  Their  labours,  however,  were  immediately 
interrupted  by  the  interference  of  the  government 
of  Venice,  from  a  suspicion  that  they  were  mak- 
ing plans  of  the  foi*tifications.  Fortunately,  Gen- 
eral Graeme,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Venetian 
forces,  intei-posed ;  and,  being  seconded  by  Count 
Antonio  Marco vich,  they  were  soon  allowed  to 
prosecute  their  designs.  In  1762,  on  his  return 
to  England,  he  was  appointed  architect  to  the 
king,  an  ofSce  which  he  resigned  six  years  after- 
wards, on  being  elected  M.F.  for  the  county  of 
Kinross.  In  1764  he  published,  in  one  volume 
folio,  a  splendid  work,  containing  seventy-one  en- 
gravings and  descriptions  of  the  ruins  of  the  pal- 
ace of  Dioclesian  at  Spalatro,  and  of  some  othei 
buildings.  In  1778  he  and  his  brother  James, 
also  an  eminent  architect,  brought  out  *The  W^orks 
of  R.  and  J.  Adam,*  in  numbers,  consisting  ot 
plans  and  elevations  of  buildings  in  England 
and  Scotland,  erected  or  designed,  among  which 
are  the  Register  House  and  the  University  of  Ed- 
inburgh, and  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  in 
Scotland,  and  Sion  House,  Caen -Wood,  Luton 
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Park  House,  and  some  edifices  at  Whitehall,  in 
England. 

Mr.  Adam  died  3d  March,  1792,  by  the  burst- 
ing of  a  blood-vessel,  and  was  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  The  year  before  his  death  he  de- 
signed no  less  than  eight  public  buildings  and 
twenty-five  private  ones.  His  genius  extended 
itself  beyond  the  decorations  of  buildings,  to  vari- 
ous branches  of  manufacture;  and  besides  the 
improvements  which  he  introduced  into  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  country,  he  displayed  great  skill 
and  taste  in  his  numerous  drawings  in  landscape. 
— Annual  Register^  vol.  xxxiv. — Scots  Mag,  1803. 

Of  the  Register  House  at  Edinburgh  it  is  re- 
marked by  Telford,  in  his  contribution  on  Civil 
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Architecture  to  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  that 
**  only  a  part  of  this  masterly  plan  has  been  exe- 
ented,  bat  even  this  composes  an  apparently  com- 
plete bnlldiijg.  The  original  design  as  given  in 
the  works  of  K  and  J.  Adam,  has  in  the  centre  a 
magnificent  circular  saloon,  covered  and  lighted 
by  a  dome.  This  saloon  is  surrounded  by  small 
apartments,  and  the  whole  of  these  are  enclosed 
by  buildings  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  by 
which  ingenious  contrivance  access  to  all  the 
apartments  and  an  effective  lighting  of  the  whole 
is  perfectly  accomplished.  Even  as  it  is,  this 
bnilding,  both  internally  and  externally,  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  architect,  and  from  the  chaste- 
ness  of  the  details,  it  is  evident  that  the  external 
features  have  been  the  result  of  much  atten- 
tion. A  greater  degree  of  magnificence,*'  he  adds, 
"  might  have  been  obtained  by  keeping  the  base- 
ment of  the  principal  front  lower,  by  adding  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  order,**  and  by  a  few  modi- 
fications of  other  details. 

Among  the  private  edifices  pertaining  to  Scot- 
land connected  with  the  name  of  Robert  Adam, 
are,  Hopetoun  House,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  es- 
tuary of  the  Forth,  to  which  magnificent  edifice  he 
added  the  graceful  wings ;  Melville  Castle,  on  the 
banks  of  the  £sk  near  Lasswade,  which  was  by 
his  ingenuity  rendered  a  magnificent  and  appro- 
priate feature  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom ;  Cul- 
Ecan  Castle,  on  a  bold  promontory  on  the  coast 
of  Ayrshire,  where,  with  his  usual  fertility  of  in- 
vention, the  same  architect  has  rendered  this  seat 
of  the  marquis  of  Ailsa  a  just  resemblance  of  a 
Roman  villa  as  described  by  Pliny ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  Gosford  House  in  East  Lothian,  per- 
haps the  most  extensive  and  superb  of  modern 
Scottish  8tractui*es,  built  by  the  earl  of  Wemyss 
from  one  of  his  designs.  Of  Sion  House,  the 
mansion  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  the  chief  features  of  novelty 
are  in  the  style  of  Spalatra  and  the  Pantlieon  at 
Rome,  but  the  interior  arrangements  are  in  every 
respect  as  good  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Luton 
park  in  Bedfordshure,  the  seat  of  the  marquis  of 
Bute,  is  the  most  original  of  all  his  works,  and 
although  not  in  all  respects  the  happiest,  may  be 
considered — ^the  facade  especially — as  designed  in 
his  best  manner. 


ADAM,  James,  the  brother  of  the  preceding, 
held,  at  one  period,  the  office  of  architect  to  his 
majesty  George  III.  He  was  the  designer  ot 
Portland  Place,  one  of  the  noblest  streets  in  Lon- 
don, and  died  on  the  17th  October,  1794.  From 
the  two  brothel's  the  Adelphi  Buildings  in  the 
Strand  derive  their  name,  being  their  joint  work. 

ADAM,  William,  Right  Hon.,  nephew  of  the 
two  foregoing  gentlemen,  lord  chief  commissioner 
of  the  jury  court  in  Scotland,  on  its  first  introduc- 
tion there  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes,  the  son  of 
John  Adam  of  Blair  Adam,  and  his  wife  Jean,  the 
daughter  of  John  Ramsay,  Esq.,  was  bom  21st 
July  1751,  O.S.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Oxford,  and  in  1773  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Advocates,  but  never 
practised  at  the  Scottish  bar.  In  1774  he  was 
chosen  M.P.  for  Gatton;  in  1780  for  Stranraer, 
&c. ;  in  1784  for  the  Elgin  burghs ;  and  in  1790 
for  Ross-shire.  At  the  close  of  Lord  North*8  ad- 
ministration in  1782,  in  consequence  of  some  family 
losses  he  became  a  barrister-at-law.  In  1794  he 
retired  from  parliament  to  devote  himself  to  his 
profession.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  counsel  for 
the  East  India  Company,  and  In  1806  chancellor  ol 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
returned  M.P.  for  Kincardineshire,  and  in  1807, 
being  elected  both  for  that  county  and  for  Einross- 
shire,  he  preferred  to  sit  for  the  former.  In  1811 
he  again  vacated  his  seat  for  his  professional  duties. 
Being  now  generally  esteemed  a  sound  lawyer  his 
practice  increased,  and  he  was  consulted  by  tiie 
prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  York,  and  many  of 
the  nobility.  In  the  coui*se  of  his  parliamentary 
career,  in  consequence  of  something  that  occurred 
in  a  discussion  during  the  first  American  war,  he 
fought  a  duel  with  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  which  hap- 
pily ended  without  bloodshed,  when  the  lattei 
jocularly  remai-ked,  that  had  his  antagonist  not 
loaded  his  pistol  with  government  powder,  he 
would  have  been  shot.  Mr.  Adam  generally  op- 
posed the  politics  of  Mr.  Pitt.  In  1814  he  sub- 
mitted to  govciiiment  the  plan  for  trying  civil 
causes  by  jury  in  Scotland.  In  1815  he  was  made 
a  priv}'  councillor,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  Scottish  exchequer,  chiefly  with 
the  view  of  enabling  him  to  inti'oduce  and  estab- 
lish the  new  system  of  trial  oy  jury  in  civil  cases 
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In  1816  ftn  act  of  parliament  was  obtained,  inati- 
toting  a  separate  jniy  court  in  Scotland,  in  which 
he  was  appointed  lord  chief  commissioner,  with 
two  of  the  jndges  of  the  court  of  session  as  his 
eoUeagnes.  He  accordingly  relinquished  his  situ- 
ation in  the  exchequer,  and  continued  to  applj 
his  energies  to  the  duties  of  the  jniy  court,  over- 
eoming,  bj  his  patience,  zeal,  and  urbanity,  the 
many  obstacles  opposed  to  the  success  of  such  an 
institution.  In  1830,  when  sufficiently  organized, 
the  jury  court  was,  by  another  act,  transferred 
to  the  court  of  session,  and  on  taking  his  seat  on 
the  bench  of  the  latter  for  the  first  time,  addresses 
were  presented  to  him  from  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates, the  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  and 
the  Solicitors  before  the  Supreme  Ck>urts,  thank- 
ing him  for  the  important  benefits  which  the  intro- 
duction of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  had  conferred 
on  the  country.  In  1833  he  retired  from  the 
bench;  and  died  at  his  house  in  Charlotte  Square, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  17th  February  1839,  in  the 
89th  year  of  his  age. 

After  his  appointment  to  the  presidency  of  the 
)nry  court,  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  at 
his  paternal  seat  in  Kinross-shire.  "  Here,"  says 
Lockhart,  in  his  Life  of  Scott,  **  about  Midsum- 
mer 1816,  he  received  a  visit  finom  his  near  rela- 
tion William  Clerk,  Adam  Fergusson,  his  heredi- 
tary friend  and  especial  favourite,  and  their  life- 
long intimate,  Scott.  They  remuned  with  him 
for  two  or  three  days,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
were  all  so  much  delighted  with  their  host,  and  he 
with  them,  that  it  was  resolved  to  re-assemble  the 
party  with  a  few  additions,  at  the  same  season  of 
every  following  year.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
Blair-Adam  dub,  the  regular  members  of  which 
were  in  number  nine ;  viz.,  the  four  already  named, 
—  the  chief  commissioner's  son.  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Adam;  his  son-in-law,  the  late  Mr.  An- 
Btruther  Thomson  of  Charleton,  in  Fifeshire;  Mr. 
Thomas  Thomson,  the  deputy  register  of  Scot- 
land; his  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Thomson,  mini- 
ster of  Duddingstone,  one  of  the  first  landscape 
painters  of  his  time;  and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Sam- 
uel Shepherd,  who  became  chief  baron  of  the 
oourt  of  exchequer  in  Scotland,  shortly  after  the 
third  anniversary  of  this  brotherhood.  They  usu- 
ally contrived  to  mee*  on  a 'Friday;  spent  the 


Saturday  in  a  ride  to  some  scene  of  historical  in- 
terest within  an  easy  distance;  enjoyed  a  quiet 
Sunday  at  home, — *•  duly  attending  divine  worship 
at  the  Kirk  of  Cleish  (not  Cleishbotham)* — gave 
Monday  morning  to  another  antiquarian  excursion, 
and  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  ^une  for  the  courts 
of  Tuesday.  From  1816  to  1831  indosive.  Sir 
Walter  was  a  constant  attendant  at  these  meet- 
ings." It  was  during  one  of  these  visits  to  Blair- 
Adam  that  the  idea  of  ^  The  Abbot'  had  first  arisen 
in  Scott's  mind,  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that 
the  chief  commissioner  commenced  a  little  book 
on  the  improvements  which  had  taken  place  on  his 
estate,  which,  under  the  title  of  ^Blair-Adam, 
from  1733  to  1834,'  was  privately  printed  for  his 
own  family  and  intimate  friends.  *^  It  was,"  says 
the  Judge, "  on  a  fine  Sunday,  lying  on  the  grassy 
summit  of  Bennarty,  above  its  craggy  brow,  that 
Sir  Walter  said,  looking  first  at  the  flat  expanse  of 
Kinross-shire  (on  the  south  side  of  the  OchOs), 
and  then  at  the  space  which  Blair-Adam  fills  be- 
tween the  hill  of  Dmmglow  (the  highest  of  the 
Cleish  hills)  and  the  valley  of  Lochor&— '  What 
an  extraordinary  thing  it  is,  that  here  to  the  north 
so  little  appears  to  have  been  done,  when  there  are 
so  many  proprietors  to  work  upon  it;  and  to  the 
south,  here  is  a  district  of  country  entirely  made 
by  the  efforts  of  one  family,  in  three  generations, 
and  one  of  them  amongst  us  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
what  has  been  done  by  his  two  predecessors  and 
himself  1  Blair-Adam,  as  I  have  always  heard, 
had  a  wild,  uncomdy,  and  unhospitable  appear- 
ance, before  its  improvements  were  begun.  It 
would  be  most  curious  to  record  in  writing  its  ori- 
ginal state,  and  trace  its  gradual  progress  to  its 
present  condition.'"  Lockhart  adds,  **upon  this 
ragg^tion,  enforced  by  the  approbation  of  tht 
other  members  present,  the  president  of  the  Blaur- 
Adam  dub  commenced  arranging  the  materials  for 
what  constitutes  a  most  instructive  as  well  as  en- 
tertaining history  of  the  agricultural  and  arbori- 
cultural  progress  of  his  domains  in  the  course  of  a 
hundred  years,  under  his  grandfather,  his  father 
(the  odebrated  architect),  and  himself.  And  Sir 
Walter  had  only  suggested  to  his  fnend  of  Kin- 
roes-shire  what  he  was  resolved  to  put  into  prac- 
tice with  regard  to  his  own  improvements  on 
Tweedside;  for  he  began  at  precisdy  the  same 
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period  to  keep  a  regalar  journal  of  all  his  rural 
transactions,  under  the  title  of  *  Sjiva  Abbotsford- 
lensis.' "  (See  Loehhat  fs  Life  of  Scott,  chapter  60.) 
Mr.  Adam  was  a  personal  friend  of  George  IV., 
and  at  one  period  held  a  confidential  office  in  the 
royal  household  at  Carlton  House,  when  the  latter 
was  prince  regent.  He  married  in  1777  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  tenth  Lord  Elphlnstone,  and  had  a 
fiunilf  of  several  sons:  viz.  John,  long  at  the 
head  of  the  council  in  India,  who  died  in  1825 ; 
Admiral  Sir  Charles,  M.P.,  one  of  the  lords' of 
admiraltj,  and  goyemor  of  Greenwich  Hospital ; 
died  in  1854 ;  William  George,  an  eminent  king's 
counsel,  afterwards  accountant-general  in  the 
court  of  Chancery,  who  died  16th  May  1839,  three 
months  after  his  father;  and  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
eral Sir  Frederick,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Peninsular  war,  held  a  command  at  Waterloo, 
where  he  was  wounded,  was  afterwards  high  com- 
missioner of  the  Ionian  islands,  and  subsequently 
governor  of  Madras ;  died  17th  August  1853.  A 
younger  son  died  abroad. 

ADAM,  Alexander,  an  eminent  scholar,  and 
author  of  a  standard  work  on  *  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties,' was  bom  at  Coats  of  Burgle,  in  the  parish  of 
Rafford,  county  of  Elgin,  on  the  24th  June,  1741. 
(Coates  or  Cots,  meaning  a  house  or  enclosure  for 
sheep.)  His  parents,  who  rented  a  small  farm, 
were  in  humble  circumstances ;  and,  like  many  of 
his  countrymen  who  have  afterwai'ds  raised  them- 
selves to  distinction,  he  received  the  first  part  of 
nis  education  at  the  parish  school.  His  constant 
application  to  his  book  induced  his  father  to  have 
him  taught  Latin.  Before  he  was  sixteen,  he 
had  borrowed,  from  a  clergyman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, a  copy  of  Livy  in  the  small  Elzevir 
edition,  and  we  are  told  used  to  read  it  before 
daybreak,  during  the  mornings  of  winter,  by  the 
b'ght  of  splinters  of  bogwood  dug  out  of  an  ad- 
joining moss,  not  having  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so  at  any  other  period  of  the  day.  In  1757  he 
endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  obtain  a 
bursary  or  exhibition  at  Eing^s  college,  Aberdeen. 
In  1758,  a  relative  of  his  mother,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Watson,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Canongate, 
Edinburgh,  advised  him  to  remove  to  that  city, 
"  provided  he  was  prepared  to  endure  every  hard- 
ship for  a  season ;''  and  hardships  of  a  severe  na- 
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ture  he  did  endure,  but  nothing  could  deter  him 
from  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Through  Mr. 
Watson's  infiuence  he  obtained  fi'ee  admission  to 
the  lectures  of  the  different  professors,  with,  of 
course,  access  to  the  college  library;  and  while 
attending  the  classes,  it  appears  that  all  his  income 
was  only  the  sum  of  one  guinea  per  quarter,  which 
he  received  from  Mr.  Alan  Maconochie,  afterwards 
Lord  Meadowbank,  for  being  his  tutor.  At  thi!» 
time  he  lodged  in  a  small  room  at  Restalrig,  for 
which  he  paid  fom*pence  a- week.  His  breakfast 
consisted  of  oatmeal  poiridge  with  small  beer,  and 
his  dinner  was  often  no  more  than  a  penny  loaf 
and  a  drink  of  water.  After  about  eighteen 
months  of  close  study,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen 
he  was  fortunate  in  being  elected,  on  a  compara- 
tive trial  of  candidates,  head  master  of  Watson's 
Hospital,  where  he  continued  to  improve  himself 
in  classical  knowledge,  by  a  careful  peinisal  of  the 
best  authors.  Three  years  afterwai'ds  he  resigned 
this  office,  on  becoming  private  tutor  to  the  son  of 
Mr.  Kincaid,  subsequently  loitl  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  April  1765  he  was,  by  that  gentleman's 
influence,  appointed  assistant  to  Mr.  Matheson, 
rector  of  the  high  school,  whose  increasing  infir- 
mities compelled  him  to  retire,  on  a  small  (innuity, 
paid  principally  from  the  class-fees;  and  on  the 
8th  June  1768  he  succeeded  him  as  rector.  He 
now  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  duties  ot 
his  school,  and  to  those  literary  and  classical  re- 
searches for  which  he  was  so  peculiarly  qualified. 
To  him  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh  owes  much 
of  its  reputation,  and  is  entirely  indebted  for  the 
introduction  of  Greek,  which  he  effected  in  1772, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Senatus  Academi- 
cus  of  the  university,  who,  considering  it  an  en- 
croachment on  the  Greek  chair,  presented  a  peti- 
tion and  remonstrance  against  it  to  the  town 
council,  but  without  success.  Having  introduced 
into  his  class  a  new  Latin  grammar  of  his  own 
compiling,  and  recommended  its  adoption  in  the 
other  classes,  instead  of  Ruddiman's  which  had 
been  heretofore  in  use,  a  dispute  arose  between 
him  and  the  under  masters,  and  the  matter  was 
referred  by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  the  pa- 
trons of  the  school,  to  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian, 
principal  of  the  university,  who  decided  in  favour 
of  Ruddiman's.    The  magistrates,  in  consequence. 
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issaed  an  order  in  1786  prohibiting  the  nse  of  any 
other  grammar  of  the  Latin  language ;  bat  this, 
and  a  subsequent  order  to  the  same  effect,  Dr. 
Adam  disregarded,  and  continued  to  use  his  own 
rules,  without  being  further  interfered  with.  In 
1772  he  had  published  the  work  in  question,  under 
the  title  of  ^  The  Principles  of  Latin  and  English 
Grammar  ;*  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  com- 
bine the  study  of  English  and  Latin  grammar,  so 
that  they  might  illustrate  each  other,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  inconvenience  to  pupils  of  learning  Latin 
from  a  Latin  grammai*,  before  they  understood 
the  language.  One  of  the  most  active  opponents 
of  the  new  grammar  was  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart,  who 
was  related  to  Ruddiman,  and  .who  inserted  sev- 
eral squibs  in  the  papers  of  tlie  day  against  Adam 
and  his  work,  to  the  author^s  great  annoyance. 

In  1780  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  confeiTcd  upon 
Mr  Adam  by  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  chiefly  at 
the  suggestion  of  Principal  Robertson ;  and  before 
his  death,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
grammar  adopted  in  his  own  seminary.  Among 
the  more  celebrated  of  his  pupils  w&s  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  joined  the  rector^s  class  at  the  high 
school  in  1782.  It  was  from  Dr.  Adam,  he  says, 
that  he  first  learned  the  value  of  the  knowledge 
he  had  till  then  considered  only  as  a  bui-densome 
task.  As  he  gained  some  distinction  by  his  poetical 
versions  from  Horace  and  Virgil,  the  rector  took 
much  notice  of  Scott,  and  when  he  began  afterwards 
to  be  celebrated  in  the  literary  world.  Dr.  Adam 
never  failed  to  remind  him  of  his  obligations  to 
him.  "  The  good  old  Doctor,''  says  Sir  Walter, 
*^  plumed  himself  upon  the  success  of  his  scholars 
in  life,  all  of  which  he  never  failed  (and  often 
justly)  to  claim  as  the  creation,  or  at  least  the 
fruits,  of  his  early  instructions.  He  remembered 
the  fate  of  every  boy  at  his  school,  during  the  fifty 
years  he  had  superintended  it,  and  always  traced 
their  success  or  misfortunes,  entirely  to  their 
attention  or  negligence  when  under  his  care." 
One  of  the  under-masters  at  the  high  school,  a 
person  of  the  name  of  William  Nicol,  the  hero  of 
Bums'  famous  drinking  song  of  "  O  Willie  brew'd 
a  peck  o'  maut,"  is  said  to  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  insult  the 
person  and  authority  of  Dr.  Adam,  at  the  time 
of  the  famous  dispute  with  him  about  his  grammar. 


"  This  man,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  was  an  ex- 
cellent classical  scholar,  and  an  admii*able  convivial 
humorist  (which  latter  quality  recommended  him 
to  the  friendship  of  Bums);  but  worthless,  dmnken, 
and  inhumanly  cruel  to  the  boys  under  his  charge 
He  carried  his  feud  against  the  rector  within  an 
inch  of  assassination,  for  he  waylaid,  and  knocked 
him  down  in  the  dark,"  one  night  in  the  High 
School  Wynd.  The  rector's  scholars,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  future  author  of  Waverley,  took  a 
schoolboy's  revenge.  Exasperated  at  the  outrage, 
the  next  time  that  Nicol  went  to  teach  the  rec- 
tor's class,  they  resolved  on  humbling  him.  *^  The 
task,"  says  Mr.  James  Mitchell,  Sir  Walter's  tutor 
at  this  time,  '*  which  the  class  had  prescribed  to 
them  was  that  passage  in  the  Mneid  of  Yirgil, 
where  the  queen  of  Carthage  interrogates  the 
court  as  to  the  stranger  that  had  come  to  her  ha- 
bitation— 

*  Quis  novDs  hie  hospes  saccessit  Bedibos  nostxis?' 

Master  Walter  having  taken  a  piece  of  paper,  in- 
scribed upon  it  these  words,  substituting  vanus  foi 
novusy  and  pinned  it  to  the  tail  of  the  master's 
coat,  and  tumed  him  into  ridicule  by  raising  the 
laugh  of  the  whole  school  against  him."  ILockharft 
Life  of  Scott,'] 

Dr.  Adam's  principal  work  was  the  'Roman 
Antiquities,'  or,  an  account  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Romans,  published  in  1791,  which 
was  translated  into  various  foreign  languages,  and 
which  is  now  used  as  a  class-book  in  many  of  the 
English  schools.  For  this  work  he  got  £600.  Ik 
1794  appeared  his  *  Summary  of  Geography  and 
History,'  in  one  thick  volume  of  900  pages,  having 
increased  to  this  size  from  a  small  treatise  on  the 
same  subject,  printed,  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  in 
1784.  The  least  popular  of  his  works  is  the  *•  Clas- 
sical Biography,'  published  in  1800;  and  the  last 
of  his  laborious  and  useful  compilations  was  an 
abridged  Latin  Dictionary,  entitled  '  Lexicon  Lin- 
guse  LatinaQ  Compendiarum,'  8vo.,  which  was 
published  in  1805,  and  intended  for  the  use  of 
schools.  Dr.  Adam's  books  are  valuable  auxilia 
ries  to  the  student,  from  the  mass  of  useful  ana 
classical  information  which  they  contain.  He  had 
commenced  a  larger  dictionary  than  the  one  pub- 
lished, but  did  not  live  to  complete  it. 
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ilaviug  beeu  seized  in  tlie  liigh  euhool  witli  an 
apoplectic  attack,  he  was  coodacted  home,  uid  put 
to  bed,  where  he  lang)ii?lied  for  five  days,  and,  as 
death  was  approaching,  fancying  himself,  during 
the  wanderiugsofhia  mind,  with  his  pupils,  he  sail], 
"But  it  grows  dark,  bojs,  you  may  gol"  and  »1- 
moet  immediately  expired,  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1809,  iU  the  age  of  68.  Possessed  of  an 
ardent  and  independent  mind,  and  liberal  in  the 
extreme  in  politics,  he  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  believing  it  U> 
he  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
introduce  political  matters  into  hia  school,  for 
wlikb  be  was  mach  censored  at  the  time,  anu  that 
by  many  of  bis  friends;  bnt  alter  the  first  excite- 
ment had  passed  away,  he  soon  regained  the  re- 
spect even  of  those  who  fasd  been  most  embittered 
against  him.  He  wss  universally  regretted,  and 
tbe  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  houonred  his  mem- 
ory by  a  public  funeral.  His  portrait  by  Rxe- 
barn,  taken  shortly  before  his  death  at  the  desire 
of  some  of  bis  old  pupils,  was  placed  in  the  libra- 
ly  of  tbe  high  school.    Annexed  is  a  woodcut  of  it. 
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two  daughter,  and  a  son.  One  of  bis  dangliteri 
married  a  Dr.  Froul,  and  at  one  time  resided  iu 
Sackville  Street,  London.  His  son.  Dr.  Adsjn,  for 
many  years  resided  in  Edinbnrgb. — Hendenon't 
Lift  of  Dr.  Adam;  Edin.  Monthly  Mag.  1810. 
The  following  Is  a  list  of  his  works: 

Tin  Prindplfs  of  L«tm  «nd  English  G«miiur.  Edin. 
1772,  8ro.    Till  Edit,  mipnved,  18U9,  ISmo. 

A  Sujninuj  uf  Gflogmpfaj  and  HisLorj,  bolh  Audmt  uid 
M<idem.  designed  chieflj  to  unite  the  Stiidj  of  Cliuslcd 
Luming  Rith  that  of  Geoenl  Kooirledge  Ediu.  1764,  8ro. 
1794,  8to,     1809.  Bvo. 

Bom»n  Antiquida,  or  in  Actoont  of  ths  Sluinen  and 
Cnitomi  of  tbs  Romtuii,  their  GavemmenC,  Uwa,  Religion, 
&c  Edin.  1791,  Bvo.  2d  »diL  mhu^  1793,  Bro. 
1807,  8vo. 

GH«r»phic*l  Indei,  contiiiiiing  the  Latin  Nim«  of  the 
principil  Countries,  Cities,  Riven,  and  Uountnins,  mentioned 
in  tbs  Gnek  and  Komiui  Cluaics,  with  Iha  Modern  Namex 
subjoined;  also,  ths  Latin  Names  gf  the  Inhabitants,  being  1 
Summary  of  the  Ancient  and  Modem   Geography.     Edin. 


.795,  Svo. 
Classical  Biogriphy;   eiUhitiiig  alphi 


leally  ti 


4c  mentioned  in  Ihi 
puticolar  De«criptioi 
among  Ihs  Komanl,  I 


Deities,  Heroei, 
Clasaic  Aulhan;  and  a  mor* 
in  of  the  moflt  Diatinguiahed  Characteri 
the  whole  being  Interapened  with  Occa- 
1  of  Worda  and  Phraaei,  designed  ehieflj 
lUnatration  of  the  Latin  Clasaica.    Edin. 


"His  featores,"  says  bis  biographer,  "were 
rc^lar  and  manly,  and  he  was  above  the  middle 
«iie."    He  was  twice  married,  and  left  a  widow, 


ADA&t,  RoBEHT,  the  Rev.,   B.A.  author  of 

■  The  Religious  Worid  Displajed,'  was  bom  In  tbe 
parish  of  Udny,  Aberdeenshire,  of  poor  bnt  re- 
spectable parents,  abont  the  year  ITTO.  He  was 
educated  and  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Aber- 
deen. He  was  afterwards  sent,  by  some  persons 
interested  in  liis  welfare,  to  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford,  where  be  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts.  Subsequently  he  was  ordained  deacon  and 
priest  by  Dr.  Beilby  Porteus,  bishop  of  London. 
Abont  tbe  yenr  1801  he  wss  appointed  assistant 
to  Dr.  Abemetiiy  Drummond  of  llawtliorndcu, 
titular  bishop  of  Glasgow,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
minister  of  Blackfriars'  Wynd  episcopal  chapel, 
Edinburgh.  He  was  also  chaplain  to  tbe  earl  of 
Kellie.  In  1809  he  published  an  elaborate  and 
comprehensive  work  in  tliree  volumes,  entitled 

■  The  Religious  World  Displayed,  or  a  View  of  the 
Four  Grand  Systems  of  Religion,  Judaism,  Pagan- 
ism, Christianity,  and  MahomedanJsm,  and  of  the 
Various  Denominations,  Sects,  and  Parties  in  the 
Christian  World ;  to  which  is  subjoined,  a  View 
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of  Deism  and  Atheism ;'  which  he  inscribed  to  the 
memory  of  Bishop  Dmmmond,  formerly  senior 
minister  of  his  congregation.  He  was  subsequently 
appointed  to  a  church  in  the  Danish  island  of  St. 
Croix,  where  he  was  much  annoyed  by  the  Dan- 
ish authorities,  and  ultimately  ordered  to  leave  the 
island.  His  conduct  met  with  the  full  approbation 
of  our  own  government,  and  he  proceeded  to  Den- 
mark to  procure  redress,  which  it  appears  he  never 
obtained.  After  his  return  from  Copenhagen  to 
London,  he  accompanied  the  newly  appointed 
bishop  of  Barbadoes  to  the  West  Indies  in  1825, 
and  was  appointed  interim  pastor  of  the  island  of 
Tobago,  where  he  died  on  the  2d  July  1826. 

ADAM,  ScoTus,  one  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  a  canon  regular  of  the  order  of  Pre- 
monstratenses,  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century. 
He  was  bom  in  Scotland,  and  educated  in  the 
monastery  of  Lindisfame,  or  Holy  Island,  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  He  afteinvai'ds  went  to  Paris 
and  taught  school  divinity  in  the  Sorbonne.  In 
his  latter  years  he  became  one  of  **  the  monks  of 
Meh'ose."  He  afterwards  retired  to  the  Abbey 
of  Durham,  where  he  wrote  the  Lives  of  St.  Co- 
Inmbanus,  and  of  some  other  monks  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  also  of  David  I.  king  of  Scotland. 
He  died  in  1195.  His  works  were  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  folio,  in  1669 — Biog,  Die, 

ADAMSON,  Henry,  a  poet  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  the  son  of  James  Adamson,  dean  of 
guild  in  Perth  in  1600,  the  year  of  the  Gowrie 
conspiracy,  and  provost  of  that  city  in  1610  and 
1611.  He  was  educated  for  the  church,  and  is 
stated  to  have  been  a  good  classical  scholar.  He 
wrote  some  Latm  poems  wliich  are  described  as 
being  far  above  med locrity .  In  1 638  he  publ ishcd  a 
poem,  in  4to,  entitled  ^  Muses  Threnodie,  or  Mii'thful 
Mournings  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Gall,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  Perth,  and  an  account  of  the  Gowry  conspi- 
racy,' &c.  He  was  honoured  with  the  approbation 
of  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  and  appeai-s,  from 
the  complimentary  verses  prefixed  to  his  poems, 
to  have  been  much  respected  for  his  talents  and 
worth.  It  was  at  the  request  of  Drummond  that 
Adamson  published  his  *  Muses  Threnodie,'  after 
having  resisted  the  solicitations  of  his  friends  to 
print  it.  The  letter  which  the  poet  of  Hawthom- 
den wrote  to  him  on  the  occasion,  is  dated  Edin- 1 


burgh,  12th  July  1637.  It  was  inserted  in  the 
introductory  address  to  the  reader,  prefixed  to  the 
first  edition,  and  contains  the  following  passage: 
*•*•  Happie  hath  Perth  been  in  such  a  citizen,  not 
80  Other  townes  of  this  kingdome,  by  want  of  so 
diligent  a  searcher  and  preserver  of  theur  fame 
from  oblivion.  Some  Muses,  neither  to  them- 
selves  nor  to  others,  do  good,  nor  delighting  nor 
instracting.  Yours  inform  both,  and  longer  to 
conceal  them,  will  be,  to  wrong  your  Perth  of  her 
due  honours,  who  deserveth  no  less  of  yon  than 
that  she  should  be  thus  blazoned  and  registrate  to 
posterity,  and  to  defraud  yourself  of  a  monument 
which,  after  you  have  left  this  transitory  world, 
shall  keep  your  name  and  memory  to  after  times 
This  shall  be  preserved  by  the  towne  of  Perth,  fof 
her  own  sake  first,  and  after  for  yours ;  for  to  her 
it  hath  been  no  little  glory  that  she  hath  brought 
forth  such  a  citizen,  so  eminent  in  love  to  her,  so 
dear  to  the  Muses."  Adamson  died  unmarried  in 
1639.  A  new  edition  of  his  poem  was  published  in 
1774,  with  illustrative  notes,  by  James  Cant,  in  3 
vols.  12mo.  The  book  is  now  scarce. — CampheW 
Introduction  to  t/ie  History  of  Poetry  in  Scotland, 

ADAMSON,  Patrick,  an  eminent  prelate  and 
Latin  poet,  was  bora  at  Perth,  March  15, 1 537.  His 
parents  are  said  to  have  been  poor,  but  he  received 
a  sufficiently  liberal  education,  first  at  the  gram- 
mar school  of  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  at 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  studied 
philosophy,  and  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
His  name  first  appears  in  the  diaries  and  church 
records  of  the  period,  not  as  Adamson,  but  under 
thevai'ietiesof  Coustaine,  Cousting,  Constan,  Con- 
stant, and  Constantine.  [See  Bannatyne^s  Journal^ 
p.  323;  Jcunes  Melville's  Diary,  pp.  25  and  42; 
Calderwoodj  vol.  ii.  p.  46;  and  The  Booke  oj 
tlie  Universall  Kirk  of  Scotland,  pp.  2  and  23.] 
His  biographera  state  that  on  quitting  the  univer- 
sity he  became  a  schoolmaster  at  a  village  in  Fife, 
but  on  the  meeting  of  the  first  Greneral  Assembly, 
in  December  1560,  he  was,  under  the  name  of  Pa- 
trick Constan,  among  those  who  were  appointed 
in  St.  Andrews,  ^*  for  ministering  and  teaching." 
ICalderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  46.]  Under  the  same 
name  he  was,  in  1563,  minister  of  Ceres,  in  Fife, 
and  was  appointed  a  commissioner  "  to  plant  kirks 
from  Dee  to  Ethan."   [Ibid.  p.  245.]    In  the  sev- 
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enth  General  Assembly,  held  at  Edinburgh  in 
June  1564,  he  preferred  a  request  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  to  France  and  other  conntries,  ^*  for  ang 
menting  of  his  knowledge  for  a  time;**  bnt  the 
Assembly  unanimously  refused  his    application, 
and  ordained  that  he  should  not  leave  his  congre- 
gation, "  without  speciall  licence  of  the  haill  khrk.'* 
IBooke  of  the  UmversaU  Kirk  of  Scotland,  p.  28.] 
Early  in  1566,  on  the  invitation  of  Sir  James  Mak- 
gill  of  Rankeillor,  clerk-register,  he  accompanied  his 
eldest  son,  as  tutor,  to  France,  where  the  latter  was 
going  to  study  the  civil  law,  on  which  occasion  he 
appears  to  have  demitted  himself  of  the  office  of  the 
ministry.   On  the  19th  of  June  of  that  year,  Maiy 
queen  of  Scots  was  delivered  of  a  prince,  after- 
wards  James  the  Sixth,  on  which  occasion  Con- 
stant or  Adamson,  then  at  Paris,  wrote  a  Latin 
poem,  styhiig  the  royal  infant  '*  Prince  of  Scotland, 
England,  France,  and  Ireland,"  which  so  offended 
the  French  government  that  he  was  imprisoned  for 
six  months.     Qneen  Mary  herself,  and  several  of 
the  nobility,  interceded  for  his  liberation.    On 
regaining  his  freedom  he  proceeded  with  his  pupil 
to  the  universities  of  Poitiers  and  Padaa,  where 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  civil  and 
canon  laws.    On  their  return   from  Italy,  they 
visited  Geneva;  and  here,  from  his  intercourse 
with  Beza,  he  imbibed  the  Calvinistic  doctrines 
Df  theology.    Some  time  before  their  return  to 
Scotland  they  revisited  Pai'is.     As  well-known 
Protestants,  however,  they  found  it  dangerous  to 
remain  in  the  capital,  and  retired  to  Bourges, 
where   Constant    concealed    himself  for  seven 
months  in  an  inn,  the  master  of  which,  an  old 
man  70  years  of  age,  was,  for  harbouring  heretics, 
thrown  from  the  roof  of  his  own  house  and  killed 
on  the  spot.    In  this  sepulchre,  as  he  called  it,  he 
employed  his  time  in  composing  a  Latin  poetical 
version  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and  in  writing  in  the 
same  language  a  piece  called  the  Tragedy  of  He- 
rod— the  latter  of  which  has  never  been  published. 
Before  leaving  France  he  was  bold  enough  to  pub- 
lish a  Latin  translation  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
for  which  he  obtained  great  credit. 

At  what  period  Constant  returned  to  Scotland 
does  not  appear,  but  it  must  have  been  previous 
to  5th  March  1571,  for  the  Assembly  which  met 
a:  Edinburgh  at  that  time  earnestly  desired  him, 


in  consideration  of  the  lack  of  ministers,  to  re* 
enter  the  ministry.  He  craved  time  till  next  Aa« 
sembly,  which  met  on  6th  August  thereafter,  to 
which  he  sent  a  written  answer,  complying  wlih 
their  request.  He  had  previously  married  the 
daughter  of  a  lawyer. 

On  the  election  of  Mr.  John  Douglas,  rector  of 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  to  the  archbishop- 
ric of  that  diocese,  on  the  8th  of  February  1572, 
Constant  is  mentioned  as  having  preached  a  ser- 
mon, and  John  Knox  the  discourse  before  tho 
installation.  [^BannatyneJ]  On  this  occasion  ho 
was  not,  as  afterwards  alleged  by  his  enemies,  a 
candidate  for  that  see.  Most  of  his  biographers 
represent  him  to  have  been  in  France  at  the  period 
of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  occurred 
on  the  24th  August  of  this  year  (1572),  but  he  had 
certainly  returned  to  Scotland  more  than  a  yenr 
before  that  event,  and  no  mention  Is  made  of  a 
second  visit  to  that  country.  Constant  appears  nt 
this  time  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Andreiv 
Melville  and  of  many  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  had  been  appointed  minister  of  Pais- 
ley, and  through  his  influence  with  the  regent 
Morton  the  valuable  living  of  Govan,  near  Gliut- 
gow,  was  in  the  year  1575  annexed  to  the  univer- 
sity of  that  city,  **  the  only  good  thing,"  says  the 
spiteful  James  Melville,  **  he  or  Morton  were  ever 
known  to  have  done."  [DioTy,  p.  42.]  In  the  same 
year  he  was  named  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  General  Assembly,  for  settling  the  polity  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  church,  which,  at  that  period  of 
ecclesiastical  transition,  was  episcopalian  in  its 
spirit  and  form,  although  the  supreme  authority 
in  spiritual  matters  was  placed  in  the  General 
Assembly.  About  this  time  he  appears  to  have 
dropped  the  name  of  Constant,  as  he  is  ever  after- 
wards called  Adamson  by  contemporary  writers. 

In  the  course  of  1576  Adamson  was  nominated, 
with  John  Row  and  David  Lindsay,  to  repoit 
the  proceedings  of  tho  commissioners  to  the  re- 
gent Morton,  who  appointed  him  one  of  his  chap- 
lains. In  the  same  year,  on  the  death  of  Douglas, 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Adamson,  on  the  pre- 
sentation and  recommendation  of  Morton,  was 
advanced  to  the  vacant  archbishopric.  His  eleva- 
tion to  the  archiepiscopal  see  became  the  origin  of 
all  his  misfortunes.  The  General  Assembly,  having 
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frenerallj  acceded  to  the  new  views  which  Melville 
iutroduccd  from  Geneva  as  to  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  government  for  the  chnrch,  sought  to  im- 
pose limitations  on  his  powers,  which  were  con- 
trary to  the  previous  usage  of  the  church  and  to  tlie 
laws  of  the  kingdom ;  to  which  restrictions,  how- 
ever, Adamson  from  the  outset  and  even  before 
his  installation  declared,  when  qnestioned  by  that 
court,  that  he  would  not  submit.  From  the  period 
of  his  instalment,  therefore,  he  was  engaged,  for 
several  years,  in  almost  perpetual  altercation  with 
the  General  Assembly.  "  Adamson, "  says  Bishop 
Keith,  "  did  not  receive,  for  what  we  know,  any 
ecclesiastical  consecration."  This,  however,  is 
incorrect.  From  the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly 
threatening  proceedings  against  his  inaugnratoi*s, 
the  chapter  of  St.  Andrews,  we  infer  that  he  was 
installed  by  a  form  of  consecr.ttion  similar  to  that 
of  his  predecessor;  which,  as  formally  settled  by 
the  General  Assembly  with  reference  to  that  cere- 
mony, was  the  same  as  that  of  the  superintendents, 
and  of  which  Bannatyne  details  the  formula,  (p. 
321). 

In  the  General  Assembly,  which  met  at  Edin- 
burgh in  April,  1577,  Adamson  was  cited  to  answer 
before  some  commissioners  who  had  been  appointed 
to  examine  him ;  and,  in  the  interim,  it  was  or- 
dered that  he  should  be  discharged  from  exercis- 
ing his  episcopal  functions  "  till  he  should  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  Assembly."  [CaJderwooiTs  History^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  879.]  The  same  year  he  published  a 
translation  of  the  Catechism  of  Calvin  in  Latin 
verse,  for  the  use  of  the  young  prince  (James  VT.), 
which  was  much  commended  in  England,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands,  where  he  was  already  well 
known  by  his  translation  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  In  1578  he  was  induced  to  submit  himself 
to  the  General  Assembly,  but  this  did  not  long 
secure  his  tranquillity ;  for  in  the  year  following 
he  was  exposed  to  fresh  troubles.  In  the  record 
of  the  S8th  General  Assembly,  which  met  at  Stir- 
ling, 11  June  1578,  as  printed  in  ^The  Boojie  of 
the  Universall  Kirk  of  Scotland,'  there  are  five 
pages  blank,  supposed,  as  marked  in  an  old  hand 
on  the  copy  transcribed,  ^*  to  be  pairt  of  that  which 
was  torn  out  by  Adamson  B.  of  St.  Andrews." 
Some  after  blanks  are  also  pointed  out.  \B.  of 
TTniversaU  Kirk,  pp.  180,  183,  203,  207,  338,  foot- 


notes.] This,  however,  is  as  likely  to  have  been 
done  by  another.  The  General  Assembly  which 
met  at  Edinburgh  7th  July  1579,  summoned  him  to 
answer  to  five  several  charges,  three  of  which  wera 
for  voting  in  parliament  without  a  commission 
from  the  Assembly,  for  giving  collation  of  the  vi- 
carage of  Bolton,  and  for  opposing  the  policy  ot 
the  church  in  his  place  in  parliament.  Finding  it 
expedient  to  retire  for  a  time  to  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrews,  where  he  lived,  as  James  Melville  ex- 
presses it,  *•*•  like  a  tod  in  his  hole,"  he  was,  in  the 
year  1582,  attacked  with  a  grievous  chronic  dis- 
temper, from  wliich,  as  he  could  get  no  relief  from 
his  physicians,  he  had  recoui-se  to  a  simple  reme- 
dy, administered  by  an  old  woman  named  Alisoo 
Pearson,  which  completely  cured  him.  His  ene- 
mies now  accused  him  of  dealing  with  a  witch, 
and  applying  to  an  emissary  of  the  devil  for  means 
whereby  to  save  his  life.  The  old  woman  herself 
was  committed  to  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  for 
execution,  but  by  the  connivance  of  the  archbish- 
op she  contrived  to  make  her  escape.  Four  years 
thereafter,  however,  she  was  again  apprehended, 
and  burnt  for  witchcraft. 

In  the  year  1583,  King  James  visited  St.  An- 
drews, when  Archbishop  Adamson  preached  before 
him  with  great  approbation.  In  his  sermon,  he 
inveighed,  as  Calderwood  expresses  it,  against 
the  Presbyterian  clergy,  the  lords  reformers,  and 
all  their  proceedings.  ICalderwoocTs  History,  vol. 
iii.  p.  716.]  The  doctrines  which  the  archbishop 
avowed  on  this  occasion  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  the  king,  who  sent  him  as  his  ambassa- 
dor to  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whero  his 
object  was  twofold,  namely,  to  recommend  the 
king  his  master  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  obtain  support  to  the  tottering  cause 
of  episcopacy  in  Scotland.  His  eloquent  sermons 
and  address  attracted  such  numerous  auditories, 
and  excited  such  a  high  idea  of  the  young  king, 
that  Queen  Elizabcth^s  jealousy  was  kindled,  and 
she  prohibited  him  from  preaching  while  he  re- 
mained in  England.  In  1584  he  was  recalled, 
and  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  he  exerted  him- 
self strenuously  in  sup}K)rt  of  King  James'  views 
in  favour  of  episcopacy.  He  sat  in  the  parliament 
held  at  Edinbm*gh  in  the  month  of  August  of  that 
year,  and  concurred  in  several  laws  which  wero 
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enacted  for  establishing  the  king^s  supremacy  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  to  vindicate  these  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, and  his  apology  is  inserted  in  Holinshed^s 
English  Chronicle.  Mr.  J«nes  Melville  gives  a 
fiill  copy  of  what  he  styles  ^^a  Bull  which  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  got  of  the  king  as  su- 
preme governor  of  the  kirk,  whereby  he  has  power 
and  authority  to  use  his  archiepiscopal  office  with- 
in the  kirk  and  his  diocese.**    [^Diary,  p.  182.] 

In  April  1586,  the  provincial  synod  of  Fife  met 
at  St.  Andrews,  when  Mr.  James  Melville,  as  mo- 
derator of  the  previous  meeting,  preached  the 
opening  sermon,  in  the  course  of  which  he  de- 
nounced the  archbishop  to  his  face,  and  demanded 
ihat  he  should  be  cut  off,  for  having  devised  and 
procured  the  passing  of  the  late  acts  of  parliament 
in  1584,  which  were  subversive  of  the  Presbyte- 
^an  discipline.  In  his  defence  Adamson  said  that 
the  acts  were  none  of  his  devising,  although  they 
had  his  support  as  good  and  lawful  statutes.  He 
then  declined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and 
appealed  from  it  to  the  king  and  parliament,  but 
nevertheless  was  formally  excommunicated  by 
the  synod.  In  retuiii,  he  next  day  ordered  Mr. 
Samuel  Cunningham,  one  of  his  servants,  to  pro- 
nounce the  archiepiscopal  excommunication  against 
Andrew  Melville,  James  Melville,  and  others, 
with  Andrew  Hunter,  minister  of  Cambee,  who 
had  denounced  the  anathema  of  the  synod  against 
the  archbishop.  The  proceedings  of  the  synod 
being  manifestly  informal,  the  General  Assembly, 
which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  the  following  month, 
annulled  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
him,  and  reponed  him  to  the  same  position  which 
he  had  held  before  the  meeting  of  the  provincial' 
synod  of  Fife.  The  Melvilles  being  summoned 
before  the  king  for  their  conduct  in  this  harsh  and 
vindictive  transaction,  were  ordered  to  confine 
themselves,  Andrew  to  his  native  place  during  the 
king's  will,  and  James  to  his  college.  [MehnlWa 
Diary  J  p.  165.]  The  archbishop,  besides  his  usual 
tlerical  duties,  was  required  to  teach  public  lessons 
in  Latin  within  the  Old  college,  and  the  whole  uni- 
versity commanded  to  attend  the  same.  \Ibid, 
p.  166.]  As  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  he  was 
tx  officio  chancellor  of  the  university. 
About  the  end  of  June  1587,  M.  Du  Bartas,  the 


famous  French  poet,  being  in  Scotland  as  ambas- 
sador from  the  king  of  Navarre,  afterwai-ds  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  accompanied  King  James  to  St. 
Andrews.  His  majesty,  desirous  of  hearing  a 
lecture  from  Mr.  Andrew  Melville,  principal  of  St. 
Mary*s  college,  gave  him  an  hour's  notice  of  liis 
wish.  Melville  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself, 
but  his  majesty  insisting,  he  delivered  an  extem- 
pore discourse,  upon  the  goveinment  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  when  he  refuted  the  whole  acts  of  par- 
liament which  had  been  passed  against  the  pres- 
byterian  discipline.  On  the  following  day  an  en- 
tertainment was  given  by  the  archbishop  to  the 
king  and  the  French  envoy,  when  Adamson  took 
occasion  to  pronounce  a  lecture,  to  counteract  that 
of  Melville,  his  principal  topics  being  the  pre- 
eminence of  bishops  and  the  supremacy  of  kings. 
Melville  was  present  and  took  notes,  and  had  no 
sooner  returned  to  his  college  than  he  caused  tlio 
bell  to  be  rung,  and  an  intimation  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  king  that  he  intended  to  deliver  anotlicr 
lecture  after  an  interval  of  two  hours.  On  this 
occasion,  besides  the  king,  Du  Baitas  and  Adam- 
son were  present.  Avoiding  all  formal  reference 
to  the  previous  speech  of  the  archbishop,  Melville 
dexterously  quoted  from  popish  books,  which  ho 
had  brought  with  him,  all  his  leading  positions 
and  arguments  in  favour  of  episcopacy.  When 
he  had  shown  them  to  be  plain  popery,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  refute  them  with  such  force  of  reason  that 
Adamson  remained  silent,  although  he  had  pre- 
viously requested  permission  from  the  king  to  de- 
fend his  own  doctrines.  The  king,  however, 
spoke  for  him,  and  after  making  some  learned 
and  scholastic  distinctions,  he  concluded  with 
commanding  them  all  to  respect  and  obey  the 
archbishop.  The  whole  of  this  narrative,  how- 
ever, rests  upon  the  authority  of  James  Melville, 
which,  besides  being  that  of  a  prejudiced  oppon- 
ent, is  unfortunately  in  other  matters  relative  to 
Adamson  found  to  be  opposed  to  facts  recorded 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Church. 

By  the  act  of  annexation  passed  in  1587  the  see 
of  St.  Andrews,  with  all  the  other  church  bene- 
fices in  the  kingdom,  was  annexed  to  the  crown. 
The  revenues  of  the  archbishopric  were  thereafter 
bestowed  on  the  duke  of  Lennox,  by  James  VI., 
excepting  only  a  small  pittance,  reserved  for  the 
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subsistence  of  Archbishop  Adamson.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  exposed  to  a  fresh  prosecn- 
tion  by  the  church,  having  been  summoned  for 
having,  contrary  to  an  inhibition  of  the  presbytery 
of  Edinburgh,  married  the  Catholic  earl  of  Huntly 
to  the  king^s  cousin,  the  sister  of  the  duke  of  Len- 
nox, without  requiring  the  earl  to  subscribe  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  although  he  had  already  sub- 
scribed certain  articles  which  were  required  of  him 
previous  to  the  proclamation  of  the  bans.  Adam- 
son  on  this  occasion  appeared  by  his  procurator, 
Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  (very  likely  his  son-in-law,) 
who  produced  a  testimonial  of  his  sickness,  sub- 
scribed by  the  doctor  who  attended  him  and  two 
bailies,  but  the  memorial  was  not  admitted  as  suf- 
ficient. The  presbytery  of  St.  Andrews  proceeded 
against  him  in  absence,  deprived  him  of  all  office 
in  the  church,  and  threatened  him  with  excom- 
munication. The  Assembly  ratified  the  sentence 
of  the  presbytery,  and  for  this  and  other  alleged 
crimes  he  was  deposed  and  again  excommunicated. 
In  the  beginning  of  1589  he  published  the  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah,  in  Latin  verse,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  king  in  an  address,  complaining 
of  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  received.  The 
«ame  year  he  also  published  a  Latin  poetical 
translation  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  addressed  a 
copy  of  Latin  verses  to  his  majesty,  deploring  his 
distress.  The  unfortunate  ]()relate  had  at  one  period 
stood  so  high  in  the  royal  favour  that  James  had 
condescended  to  compose  a  sonnet  in  commenda- 
tion of  his  paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job ;  but 
times  were  altered,  and  the  king  paid  no  attention 
to  his  appeals.  In  his  need  Adamson  is  said  to 
have  addressed  a  letter  to  his  former  opponent, 
Mr.  Andrew  Melville,  with  whom  he  at  one  pe- 
riod lived  on  terms  of  good  neighbourhood,  but 
opposite  views  in  church  government  had  long  not 
only  driven  them  asunder,  but  rendered  them  bit- 
ter antagonists.  On  receipt  of  his  letter  contain- 
ing the  sad  disclosure  of  his  destitute  situation, 
Melville  hastened  to  pay  the  archbishop  a  visit, 
and  besides  procuring  contributions  on  his  behalf 
from  his  brethren  of  the  presbytery  of  St.  Andi*ews, 
continued  for  several  months  to  support  him  from 
his  own  private  purse.  Reduced  by  poverty  and 
disease,  the  unfortunate  prelate,  in  the  year  1591. 
6ont-  to  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews  a  paper 


expressive  of  his  regret  at  the  course  he  had  pur- 
sued, and  desiring  to  be  restored  into  the  church. 
This  is  not  the  same  paper  which  afterwards  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  *The  Recantation  of 
Maister  Patrick  Adamsone,'  and  which  was  pub- 
lished as  a  pamphlet  in  1598.  Some  of  the  Epis- 
copal writers  are  disposed  to  deny  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  latter,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  proofs  of  its  genuineness  are  not  more  com- 
plete. Adamson  died  on  the  19th  February  1592, 
and  his  death  was  speedily  followed  by  the  resto- 
ration of  the  presbyterian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment in  Scotland.  A  collection  of  his  Latin  poeti- 
cal translations  from  the  Scriptures  was  published 
in  a  quarto  volume  in  London  in  1619,  with  his 
Life  by  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  Wilson,  an  advo- 
cate, under  the  title  of  Poemata  Sacra,  Several 
of  his  other  poems  are  to  be  found  in  the  Dditim 
Poetarum  Scotorum^  tome  i.,  and  in  the  Poetarum 
Scotorum  Mus<b  Sacra^  tome  ii. 

Adamson*s  character  has  been  much  traduced 
by  contemporary  writers,  but  by  none  more  so 
than  by  Robert  Semple,  a  minor  poet  of  that  day, 
who  wrote  a  gross  and  scurrilous  work  professing 
to  be  his  life,  which  he  styled  *•  A  Legend  of  the 
Bischop  of  St.  Androis*  Life.'  It  is  thought  that 
this  *  legend*  had  an  effect  on  the  king's  mind  unfa- 
vourable to  Adamson,  but  he  fell  more  into  dis- 
grace with  his  majesty  after  having  been  "  put  to 
the  horn,"  in  1587,  and  *^  denounced  rebel,"  for 
withholding  their  stipends  from  several  ministers 
in  his  diocese,  and  **  for  not  furnishing  of  two  gal- 
lons of  wine  to  the  communion." 

The  following  address  to  his  departing  soul, 
written  by  Adamson  in  Latin  poetry,  in  which  he 
so  much  excelled,  is,  says  Dr.  Irving,  "  as  much 
superior  to  that  of  Adrian  as  Christianity  is  supe- 
rior to  Paganism :" 

0  anima !  asalduis  vita  jactata  prooellis, 
Exilii,  pertiesa  gravis,  nunc  Inbrica,  tempos 
Regna  tibi,  et  mnndi  invisas  oontemnere  sordes  t 
Qnippe  parens  renim  ccoo  te  ooipore  demens 
Evocat,  et  yerbi  cracifbd  gratia,  ooeli 
Pandit  iter,  patrioqne  beatam  limine  sisteL 
Progenies  Jovis,  qno  te  ocBlertis  origo 
Invitat,  feliz  perge,  etemomque  quicsce. 
ExayisB  camis,  cognate  in  pnlvere  vocem 
Angelicam  expectent,  sonita  qno  pntro  cadavtr 
Exiliet  reJivivnm,  et  totnm  me  tibi  reddet. 
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Eooe  beaU  dies !  nos  agni  dexten  ligno 
Fulj^tes  ends,  et  raduntes  sangiiine  tIto 
Exdpiet:  qaam  fiima  illic,  qiiam  eerta  oapenet 
Gan^  felloes  inter  norus  inooU  cives ! 
AlmeDeosl    Deosalme!  et  non  e£fabile  nnmen ! 
Ad  te  anmn  et  tnxraxn,  moribnndo  peetore  anhelo. 

Besides  the  poems  and  translations  already  men- 
tioned, Archbishop  Adamson  wrote  many  things 
which  were  never  published,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  Six  books  on  the  Hebrew  Republic, 
various  translations  of  the  Prophets  into  Latin 
verse,  Prelections  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timo- 
thy,  various  apologetical  and  funeral  orations,  and 
a  very  candid  history  of  his  own  times: 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  published  works: 

CateohisinTU  Latino  Carmine  Bedditns,  et  in  libns  qnatnor 
difcestufl.    Edio.  1581. 12mo. 

Poemata  Sacra,  com  aliis  Opuaeolis,  et  cam  Vita  ejus;  a 
T.  Voloseno.    Lond.  1619,  4to. 

De  Sacro  Pastoris  Mnnere  Tractatus:  com  Vita  Anctoris, 
per  Th.  Volosenum.    Lond.  1619,  4to.  8to. 

Refutatio  Libelli  de  Begimine  Ecdesia  SooticanfB.  Loud. 
1620,  8ro. 

Adamaoni  ViU  et  Palinodia.    1620,  4to. 

Genethliaoon  Jaoobi  VI.  Regia  Scotiie,  Anglis  I.  Carmine. 
Amst  1687,  8yo.    Inter  Poet  Scot.  toL  L  p.  18. 

Recanti^on  of  Mr.  Patrick  Adamson,  sometime  Archbisliop 
of  St  Andrews  in  Scotlande.  To  which  is  added,  his  Life  in 
Utin.    1598,  8vo. 

Sennons.    1628,  8yo. 

Agnkw,  the  name  of  an  ancient  familj  in  Wigtonshire,  the 
head  of  which  was  constable  of  the  castle  of  Lochnaw,  and 
hereditary  sheriff  of  that  countj.    See  LociocAW. 

AID  AN,  the  greatest  of  all  the  kings  of  the 
Scots  of  Dalriad,  a  kingdom  which  formed  what  is 
now  Argyleshire,  was  the  son  of  Gabran,  or  Gav- 
ran,  and  succeeded  to  the  'throne  in  575,  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin,  Conal  I.  Ho  reigned  twenty- 
four  years,  according  to  the  celebrated  Ihtan^  a 
Gaelic  poem  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the 
court-bard  of  Malcolm  the  third ;  or  thirty-four  by 
the  old  lists.  Duncan  the  son  of  Conal  seems  to 
have  contested  the  kingdom  with  him,  but  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  battle  at  a  place  called  Loro 
in  Elntyre.  Pinkerton  thinks  that  the  Duan  dates 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  from  his  unction 
as  king,  which  Columba  long  deferred,  having  a 
preference  for  Aidants  brother  Eogenan  or  Engain. 
The  Duan  calls  him  *^  Aidan  of  the  extended  ter- 
ritories,'* and  he  certainly  carried  the  Dalriadic 
power  to  a  height  from  which  it  ever  after  declined, 
till  Kenneth  11.  ascended  the  Pictish  throne,  in 
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886,  and  united  the  Picts  and  the  Scots.  In  579 
the  battie  of  One  agiunst  Aidan  is  mentioned  in 
the  annals  of  Ulster,  and  in  581  the  battie  of  Ma- 
nan,  (OTlaherty  says,  the  Isle  of  Mann,)  m  which 
he  was  victor.  He  also  conquered  in  the  battle  of 
Miathorum,  or  Lethrigh,  in  589.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  at  the  famous  council  of  Drumkeat  in 
the  diocese  of  Derry  in  Ulster,  consisting  of  kings, 
peers,  and  clergy,  summoned  by  Aid,  king  of  Ire- 
land, in  which  council  Aidan  procured  the  remis- 
sion of  all  homage  due  by  the  kings  of  Dab-iad  to 
those  of  Ireland.  In  594  Aidants  brother  Eugain 
died.  In  608,  Aidan,  who  is  styled  by  Bede,  "  the 
king  of  the  Scots  who  inhabited  Britain,"  marched 
against  Ethelfrid,  king  of  Northumbria,  *^  with  an 
immense  and  strong  army,''  but  was  conquered, 
and  fled  with  a  few.  ^^  Forasmuch  as,"  says  Bede, 
^^  in  the  most  famous  place  which  is  called  Degsa- 
stone,  almost  all  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces :  In 
which  fight  also  Theobold,  brother  of  Ethelfrid, 
with  all  that  army  which  he  himself  commanded, 
was  killed."  The  place  where  this  disastrous  bat- 
tie was  fought  is  now  unknown,  but  it  is  conjec- 
tured by  Bishop  Gibson  to  have  been  Dalston  near 
Carlisle,  or  as  Bishop  Nicolson  supposes,  Dawston 
near  Jedburgh.  Aidan  died  in  605,  in  Eintyre, 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  at  Kllcheran, 
where  no  king  was  ever  buried  before.  If  the 
date  of  his  death  be  coh^ect,  he  reigned  just  thirty 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Achy,  or 
Achaius,  or  Eochoid-buidhe  (Eochy  the  yellow) 
who  reigned  for  seventeen  years.  Another  son, 
Gonan,  was  drowned  In  622.  He  had  several 
younger  sons.  His  brother  Brandubius  was  king 
of  Leinster. — See  Pinhertari's  Enqmry,  vol.  2.  page 
lis,  and  RiUorCi  Annals  ofikt  Caledonians^  Picts^ 
and  Scots^  vol.  2,  page  39. 

AIDAN,  bishop  of  Lindisfame,  or  Holy  Island, 
in  the  seventh  century,  was  originally  a  monk  in 
the  monastery  of  lona,  and  is  said  by  some  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Ireland.  By  his  zeal,  a 
large  portion  of  the  northern  part  of  England  was 
converted  to  Christianity.  In  684,  when  Oswald 
became  king  of  the  Angli  of  Northumberland,  he 
sent  to  Scotiand  for  a  missionary,  to  instruct  his 
subjects  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity. 
Aidan  was  accordingly  consecrated  a  bishop,  and 
sent  to  the  court  of  Oswald,  and  by  his  advice. 
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the  epuoo|Md  nee  was  remoTed  from  York,  where  [ 
it  bad  been  fixed  hy  Gregory  the  Great,  to  Lin- 
disfiune,  a  peninsiiU  adjoining  the  Northombrian 
soast,  bj  a  narrow  isthmos,  called  also  Holj 
Island,  because  it  was  cliiefij  inhabited  hy  monks. 
Here  Aidan  exercised  an  extensive  jorisdicdon. 
and  preached  the  gospel  with  great  success;  de- 
riving enoonragement  and  assistance  in  his  labour 
from  the  condescending  services  of  the  king  him- 
self. On  Oswald  being  killed  in  battle,  Aidan 
continued  to  govern  the  church  of  Northumber- 
land under  his  successors,  Oswin  and  Oswj,  who 
reigned  jointly.  The  following  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  the  bishop's  liberality  to  the  poor  is  re- 
lated. Having  received  a  present  from  King  Os- 
win of  a  fine  horse  and  ridi  housings,  he  met  with 
a  beggar,  and  dismounting,  gave  him  the  horse 
thus  caparisoned.  When  the  king  expressed  some 
displeasure  at  this  singular  act  of  humanity,  and 
the  slight  put  upon  his  favour,  Aidan  quaintly  but 
forcibly  asked,  **  Which  do  you  value  most,  the 
sou  of  a  mare,  or  the  son  of  God?*' — ^the  king  fell 
upon  his  knees  and  entreated  the  bishop's  forgive- 
ness. The  death  of  Oswin  so  much  affected  him, 
that  he  survived  him  only  twelve  days,  and  died 
ra  August  1651.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Liiidisfanie. 

AiKJf AN,  A  BoniAroe,  bring  the  same  m  Oaknum.  An 
Oftk  tree  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  persoas  of  this  snmame, 
and  the  famtl/  of  Aikman  of  Caimej  had  for  crest  an  oak 
tree  proper. 

AIKMAN,  William,  an  eminent  painter,  the 
son  of  William  Aikman  of  Caimey,  advocate,  by 
Margaret,  third  sister  of  Sir  John  Clerk,  of  Penny- 
cuik,  Baronet,  was  bom  24th  October  1682.  He 
was  intended  by  his  father  for  the  law,  but  the 
bent  of  bis  own  mind  early  led  him  to  painting  as 
a  profession.  In  1707,  afler  selling  off  his  pater- 
nal estate,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  three 
years  in  studying  the  great  masters,  and  returned 
to  his  native  country  in  1712,  having  also  visited 
Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  At  first  his  man- 
ner was  cold,  but  it  afterwards  became  soft  and 
easy.  He  was  particularly  happy  in  giving  grace- 
ful airs  and  genteel  likenesses  to  the  ladies  whose 
portraits  he  painted.  In  1723,  being  patronized 
by  John,  duke  of  Argyle,  he  was  induced  to  settle 
u  a  porrrait-painter  in  London,  where  he  further 


improved  his  colouring  by  the  study  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller*s  works.  His  taste  and  genius  introduced 
him  to  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the  duke 
of  Devonshire,  the  eari  of  Buiiington,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  others.  For 
the  eari  of  Buiiington,  he  painted  a  large  picture 
of  the  royal  family,  which  his  death  prevented 
him  from  finishing.  It  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
duke  of  Devonshire.  Aikman  married  Marion, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Lawson  of  Caimmuir,  county  of 
Peebles,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  son,  John.  He 
died  4th  June,  O.  S.  1731,  in  his  49th  year.  His 
remains,  with  those  of  his  son,  who  predeceased 
him  about  six  months,  were  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
and  interred  together  in  the  Greyfriars'  churcli- 
yard.  An  epitaph,  by  his  fiiend  Mallet  the  poet 
was  inscribed  on  his  tomb.  Several  of  his  portraits 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton, 
Argyle,  Devonshire,  and  others.  He  numbered 
among  his  friends  Allan  Ramsay,  who  \iT0te  a 
pastoral  farewell  to  him  on  his  departure  for  Lon- 
don, Somerville,  the  author  of  the  Chase,  and 
Thomson,  the  author  of  the  Seasons,  who,  as  well 
as  his  friend  Mallet,  wrote  elegiac  verses  on  his 
death.  Mallet's  epitaph  has  been  long  effaced. 
Thomson's  poem  on  his  death  closes  with  the  fol 
lowmg  lines- 

**  A  friend,  when  dead,  is  bnt  remorM  fitm  sf^t, 
Sunk  in  the  histre  of  eternal  ni^t; 
And  when  the  parting  stonns  of  Hie  are  o*er, 
May  yet  rejdn  as  on  a  happier  shore. 
As  those  we  lore  decay,  we  die  in  part, 
String  after  string  is  severed  firam  the  heart, 
Till  loosened  life,  at  last  hot  breathing  day, 
Without  one  pang  is  glad  to  fall  away. 
Unhappy  he  who  latest  feels  the  blow 
Whose  eyes  hare  wept  o*er  eveiy  fiiend  hud  low, 
Dragg'd  ling^g  on  from  partial  death  to  death, 
Till  dying,  all  he  can  resign  is  breath." 

Aikman  was  also  intimate  with  Pope,  Swift. 
Arbnthnot,  Gay,  and  most  of  the  wits  of  Queen 
Anne's  days.  His  style  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  that  of  Kneller.  In  the  duke  of  Tuscany*s  col- 
lection of  the  portraits  of  painters  done  by  their 
own  hands,  will  be  found  that  of  Aikman,  in  the 
ducal  gallery  at  Florence.— Ctmntfi^/iam's  Lives  of 
Pcnnters. 

AiLSA,  marqnis  of,  a  title  borne  by  the  anaent  family  ot 
Kennedy,  earls  of  Cassillis,  conferred  in  1831,  and  taken  firon 
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the  **  cnggy  ocean  pjnunid,"  Ai]n  Craig,  in  the  month  of  the 
firith  of  ClTde,  which  is  the  propertj  of  that  family  See 
Cassilus,  earl  of,  and  Kennedy 

AINSLIE,  Robert,  writer  to  the  signet,  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Robert  Bnms,  was 
bom  13th  Janaary  1766.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Mr.  Ainslie  of  Damchester,  residing  at  Berry- 
well,  near  Dnnse,  the  land  agent  for  Lord  Douglas 
in  Berwickshire.  He  served  his  apprenticeship 
with  Mr.  Samnei  Mitchelson,  in  Camibber^s  close, 
Edinburgh,  who  was  a  great  musical  amateur, 
and  in  whose  house  occnn*ed  the  famous  ^*  Haggis 
scene  *^  described  by  Smollett  in  Humphrey  Clink- 
er. In  the  spring  of  1787,  when  he  had  just  com- 
pleted his  twentieth  year.  Bums  being  at  that 
time  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
make  his  acquaintance,  and  in  May  of  that  year, 
he  and  the  poet  went  upon  an  excursion  together 
Into  Berwickshire  and  Teviotdale,  when  he  intro- 
duced  Bums  at  his  father^s  house,  and  the  recep- 
tion be  received  from  the  family  is  pleasantly  re- 
ferved  to,  in  his  gifted  companion's  memoranda  on 
this  tour.  In  1789  Ainslie  passed  writer  to  the 
signet.  He  afterwards  visited  Bums  at  Ellisland, 
when  the  poet  gave  him  a  manuscript  copy  of  Tam 
O^Sfumter,  which  he  presented  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
He  married  a  lady  named  Cunningham,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  colonel  in  the  Scots  Brigade  in  the  Dutch 
service,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  family,  of 
whom  only  two  daughters  survived  him.  He  had 
two  brothers,  and  one  sister,  the  latter  of  whom, 
whose  beauty  was  highly  spoken  of  by  Bums,  died 
before  him.  One  of  his  brothers,  Douglas,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  land  agent;  and  the  other. 
Sir  Whitelaw  Ainslie,  is  known  as  the  author  of  an 
elaborate  book  on  the  Materia  Medica  of  India, 
where  he  for  many  years  held  the  situation  of  medi- 
cal superintendent  of  the  southern  division  of  India, 
for  which  work  he  was  knighted  by  William  IV. 
Mr.  Ainslie  died  on  the  11th  April  1888.  He  was 
the  author  of  two  religious  little  works,  *  A  Father's 
Gift  to  his  Children/  and  *  Reasons  for  the  Hope 
that  is  in  Us,'  the  latter  comprising  many  of  the 
evidences  for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  He  was 
also  a  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  and 
others  of  the  periodicals,  for  forty  years  previous 
to  his  death.  His  disposition  was  kind  and  bene- 
volent, his  manners  affable  and  frank,  and  his 


conversation  clieerful  and  abounding  in  anecdote. 
Many  of  Bums'  letters  to  him  will  be  found  in  the 
poet's  printed  correspondence. — Obituary  at  iht 
time, — Personal  recollections. 

AiRUK,  earl  of,  a  title  possessed  by  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Ogilvy,  lineally  descended  from  Gilbert,  third  son  of  the 
first  thane  of  Angus,  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard 
in  1138,  and  obtained  from  WiUiam  the  Lion  the  lands  of 
Powrie,  Ogilvy,  and  Kyneithin,  when,  as  was  costomaiy  is 
those  days,  he  assumed  the  name  of  0gil\7  from  his  barony. 

In  1892  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy  of  Wester  Powrie  and  Anchter- 
house,  sheriff  of  Angus,  was  slain  with  sixty  of  his  followers, 
at  Gaaklnne  near  Blairgowrie,  in  endeavooring  to  repel  an  in- 
curuon  of  the  dan  Donnochy,  ox  sons  of  Duncan  (the  clan 
now  called  Robertson)  who  had  burst  down  upon  the  low 
country  from  the  Grampian  mountains. 

Among  the  slain  at  the  battle  of  Harlaw  in  1411,  was  his 
eldest  son,  ^Hhe  brave  lord  Ogilvy,  of  Angus  sherifiT-prindpaL* 
See  OoiLYT,  surname  of. 

Sir  Walter  Ogilvy,  knight,  the  second  son,  was  in  1425 
constituted  lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland.  In  1430,  he 
became  master  of  the  royal  household.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  renewing  the  truce  with 
England.  In  1434  he  attended  the  princess  Margaret  into 
France,  on  her  marriage  with  the  dauphin.  By  an  order  from 
the  king  he  erected  the  tower  or  fortaEce  of  Eroly  or  Airly 
in  Forfarshire,  into  a  royal  castle.  He  married  Isabd  de 
Durwaxd,  heiress  of  lintrathen,  by  whom  he  acquured  that 
barony.  He  died  in  1440,  leaving  two  sons.  From  Sir  Walter, 
the  younger,  sprang  the  earls  of  Findlater  and  Seafield,  and 
the  lords  of  Banff;  see  Bam pf,  Findlater,  and  Skafield. 

The  elder  son,  Sur  John  Ogilvy,  knight,  of  Lintrathen,  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Sir  James  Ogilvy  of  Airlie,  am- 
bassador from  Scotland  to  Denmark  in  1491.  By  James  IV. 
he  was  created,  28th  April  of  that  year,  a  peer  of  parliament 
by  the  title  of  lord  Ogilvy  of  Airlie.  James,  the  seventh  lord 
Ogilvy,  for  his  loyalty  and  faithfiil  services  to  Charles  I.,  was 
on  the  2d  April,  1639,  created  earl  of  Airub,  Altth,  and  Lin- 
trathen. He  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  of  the 
marquis  of  Montrose,  in  particular  at  the  battle  of  Kilsyth  in 
1645.  Nimmo,  in  his  history  of  Stirlingshire,  states,  that  at 
the  commencement  of  that  engagement,  a  thousand  High- 
landers in  Montrose^s  army,  without  waiting  for  orders, 
marched  up  the  hill  to  attack  the  enemy.  Though  displeased 
with  their  rashness,  Montrose  despatched  a  strong  detachment 
to  their  assistance,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Airlie, 
whose  arrival  not  only  preserved  this  resolute  corps  from  be- 
ing overpowered  by  a  superior  force,  but  obliged  the  Covenant- 
ers to  retreat.  This  was  the  most  complete  victoiy  Montrose 
ever  gained.  The  loss  on  his  side  was  small,  only  seven  or 
eight  persons  having  been  slain,  three  of  whom  were  Ogilvies, 
relations  of  the  family  of  Airlie. 

James,  the  second  eari,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Philiphaugh, 
and  sentenced  to  death,  but  escaped  from  the  castle  of  St 
Andrews,  the  night  before  the  day  of  his  intended  execution, 
in  the  dothes  of  his  sister. 

David  the  third  earl  had  two  sons;  the  eldest,  James, 
lord  Ogilvy,  having  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  was 
attainted  of  high  treason.  He  was  afterwards  pardoned, 
but,  dying  without  issue,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
John,  fourth  earl.  His  son  David,  lord  Ogilvy,  joined  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1745,  with  six  hun- 
dred men,  diiefly  cf  his  own  name  and  family.  He  also  was 
attainted  of  high  treaaon,  but  escaped  to  France,  where  h« 
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had  the  oonunand  of  a  Scotch  raiment  m  the  aemoe  of  the 
French  king,  called  OgQTj's  re^ment.  Haying  obtained  a 
free  pardon,  he  retained  to  Scotland  in  1783,  and  died  in  1808. 

The  title  was  for  some  time  in  abeyance.  Walter  OgQvjf 
Esq.  of  Airlie,  Lord  Ogllvy's  son,  stjled  the  seventh  earl,  as- 
■araed  the  title  in  1812,  bat  it  was  not  restored  till  Maj 
1836,  when  his  son  David  was  confirmed  in  it  bj  act  of  par- 
liament. 

Airlie  castle,  **the  bonnie  boose  of  Airlie**  of  Scottish 
song,  once  the  chief  readence  of  the  family,  was  destrojed, 
with  Forthnr,  another  of  their  seats,  by  the  marqais  of  Ar- 
gyle,  in  conseqnenoe  of  an  order  of  the  committee  of  estates, 
in  1640.  The  place  had  been  regarded  as  almost  impregna- 
ble by  natnre,  and  had  already,  nnder  Lord  Ogilvy,  eldest 
son  of  the  proprietor,  snooessfally  resisted  an  attack  made  by 
the  earls  of  Montrose  and  IQnghom,  bat  on  the  approach  of 
Argyle  in  1641,  with  6,000  men,  the  garrison  fled,  leaving 
the  fortress  an  easy  prey  to  the  Covenanters,  who  set  it  on 
fire,  and  reduced  it  to  ashes ;  Azgyle  himself,  according  to 
tradition,  having  taken  a  hammer  and  assisted  in  the  demo- 
lition of  the  doorways  snd  hewing  of  the  stone  work,  till  he 
was  completely  fatigaed.  The  modem  honse  of  Airlie,  erect- 
ed npon  the  ruins  of  the  old  csstle,  is  a  beantifol  mansion, 
most  picturesquely  situated  upon  a  peninsulated  rock,  at  the 
point  where  the  river  Melgam  forms  a  junctum  with  the  Isla. 
A  fragment  of  the  old  castle  remains,  consisting  of  an  old 
strong  gateway  and  part  of  a  tower. 

AiBTH,  a  dormant  earldom  m  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  for- 
merly possessed  by  a  branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Graham, 
conferred  in  1633  on  William,  seventh  earl  of  Menteith,  de- 
scended firom  Sir  Patrick  Graham  of  Kincardine^  the  brother  of 
Sir  John  the  Grsham,  the  futhful  companion  and  **  right 
band  **  of  W^allaoe,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk. 
Sir  Patrick  had  previously  fallen  at  Dunbar.  The  grandson 
of  the  latter,  Sir  David  Graham,  styled  in  a  royal  charter, 
witnessed  by  him  in  1360,  of  Old  Montrose,  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  dukes  of  Montrose  of  the  name  of  Graham.  See  Mok- 
TROOS,  dukes  of,  and  Graham,  surname  of.  His  only  son, 
Sir  Patrick  Graham,  styled  Domimu  de  Dundaff  et  Kincardine, 
acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the  reigns  of  David  Bruce  and 
Robert  II.  The  eldest  son  of  the  latter,  by  a  second  mar- 
riage. Sir  Patrick  Graham  of  Elieston  and  Kilpont,  married 
H)upheme,  the  sole  heiress  of  Prince  David  Stewart,  earl  of 
Stratheam,  and  acquired  that  title.  He  was  killed  near  Crieff 
in  1413,  by  the  steward  of  Stratheam,  Sir  John  Drummond, 
of  Concrug.  His  son  Malise  was  by  James  L  in  Sept.  1427 
created  earl  of  Menteith  or  Monteith  in  lieu  of  Stratheam. 
His  descendant  and  representative  William,  seventh  earl  of 
this  line,  having  attempted  to  resume  the  earldom  of  Strath- 
eam, was  by  Charles  I.  deprived  both  of  it  and  the  earldom 
of  Menteith ;  but  to  compensate  him  for  the  loss,  he  created 
him  eari  of  Airth,  as  already  mentioned,  with  precedence 
equal  to  what  he  had  enjoyed  as  earl  of  Menteith,  in  which 
earldom  he  was  afterwards  reinstated.  Kilpont  was  the  ba- 
ronial title  of  the  family.  It  seems  to  have  been  selected  as 
marking  their  descent  from  the  stem  of  Kincardine,  subse- 
quently Montrose.  The  tower  of  Airth,  in  Stirlingshire,  is 
famous  for  an  assault  made  upon  it  by  Sir  William  Wallace, 
when  held  by  an  English  garrison,  whom  he  put  to  the  sword. 
The  square  tower  which  makes  a  part  of  the  present  house  of 
Airth,  upon  tho  west,  is  said  to  bo  the  same  in  which  that 
bloody  exploit  was  performed.  [JVtmmo*«  History  of  Sttr- 
Ungthir^—StirUn^i  edition,  1817,  page  170.]  The  title  of 
earl  of  Airth  has  been  dormant  since  the  death  of  William, 
tfecond  ear.  of  AirtH  and  Menteith  in  1694.   It  was  claimed  by 


I  Rfibert  Barclay  Allardyce,  Esq.  of  Urie  and  Allardyce,  who 
died  m  1855.    See  Mjmteith. 

AITKEN,  John,  for  some  time  editor  of  Con- 
stable's Miscellanj,  was  bom  on  25th  March  1793, 
in  the  village  of  Camelon,  Stirlingshire.  His  first 
situation  was  in  the  East  Lothian  bank,  and  soon 
after  he  was  sent  to  the  banking  office  of  Mr.  Fai*k, 
Selkirk,  brother  of  Mnngo  Park  the  trayeller, 
where  he  remained  for  several  years.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  teller  in  the  East  Lothian 
bank,  where  he  had  formerly  been.  He  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  became  a 
bookseller.  Having  early  displayed  a  predilection 
for  literature,  he  now  resolved  to  follow  the  bent 
of  his  mind,  and  commenced  editing  *  The  Cabi- 
net,* an  elegant  selection  of  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse,  three  volnmes  of  which  were  published. 
The  taste  and  judgment  evinced  in  this  publica- 
tion recommended  him  to  Mr.  Archibald  Consta- 
ble, as  the  fittest  person  to  undertake  the  editor- 
ship of  his  Miscellany ;  and  though  for  a  time 
the  failure  of  Messra.  Constable  and  Company 
postponed  the  publication,  when  the  work  at  last 
appeared,  it  was  under  Mr.  Aitken's  manage- 
ment. On  the  death  of  Mr.  Constable,  he,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Henry  Constable  and  Messrs. 
Hurst,  Chance,  and  Company,  I^ndon,  purchased 
the  work,  and  continued  editor  till  1881,  when 
some  new  arrangements  rendered  his  retirement 
necessary.  He  afterwards  became  a  printer  on 
his  own  account,  with  some  prospect  of  success ; 
but  having  caught  cold,  which  produced  erysipelas 
in  the  head,  he  died  on  the  15th  of  February  188S, 
in  the  89th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  widow  and 
four  children.  Mr.  Aitken  wrote  a  few  pieces  of 
poetry  of  uncommon  beauty  and  sensibility ;  of 
these,  perhaps  the  most  touching  is  the  address  to 
his  children,  prefixed  to  the  third  series  of  the 
Cabinet. — Obituary  at  the  time. 

ArroN, — ^for  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Alton,  see  Atton. 

AITON,  William,  styled  the  Scottish  Linnnus, 
was  bom  in  1781,  at  a  village  near  Hamilton. 
Going  to  England  in  1754,  he  was  employed  as  an 
assistant  in  the  Physic  gardens  at  Chelsea,  under 
Philip  Miller,  the  superintendent,  on  whose  recom- 
mendation he  was  in  1759  appointed  head  gar- 
dener to  the  Royal  botanical  garden  at  Kew,  and 
became  a  great  favourite  with  George  III.    Ip 
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1783  he  obtaiued  also  tlie  appointment  of  super- 
intendent of  the  pleasui'c -grounds  at  Eew.  He 
introduced  a  number  of  improvements  into  the 
Rojal  gardens,  and  formed  there  one  of  the  best 
collections  of  rai-e  exotic  plants  then  known,  a 
catalogue  of  which,  witli  the  title,  Hartus  Kewensis, 
was  published  in  1789  in  3  vols.  8vo,  containing 
an  enumeration  of  between  five  and  six  thousand 
species,  with  thirteen  plates.  He  died  in  1793, 
of  a  schirrus  in  the  liver,  and  his  son,  William 
Townsend  Aiton,  was  nominated  by  the  king  him- 
self his  successor. 
Mr.  Aiton*s  publications  are . 

Hoitns  Kewenns:  or  a  Cftialogne  of  the  Plants  cultivated 
in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  illustrated  with  £n- 
^raTings.     Lond.  1789,  8  vols.  8vo. 

New  Edition  enlai^ed.     Lond.  1810-13,  5  vols.  8vo. 

An  Epitome  of  2d.  edit     Lond.  1814,  8vo. 


Ai,BAXT,  duke  of,  a  title  formerly  given  to  a  prince  of  the 
blood-royal  of  Scotland, — Albany,  Albion,  or  Albinn,  being 
the  ancient  Gaelic  name  of  North  Britain,  and  until  the 
time  of  Cesar  the  original  appellation  of  the  whole  island. 
The  Scottish  Highlanders  denominate  tiiemselves  *  Gael  Al- 
binn,' or  Albinnich,  or  Albainach.  The  name  Albany  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  Pictish  word  ABxsfi,  **  the  superior 
height,"  and  is  now  applied  to  the  extensive  mountainous  dis- 
trict comprising  Appin  and  Glenorchy  in  Argyleshire,  Athol 
and  Breadalbane  in  Perthshire,  and  a  part  of  Lochaber  in 
Inverness-shire.  The  title  of  duke  of  Albany  was  first  con- 
ferred on  the  regent  Robert,  earl  of  Fife,  son  of  Robot  IL 
Since  the  Union,  it  has  always  been  borne  by  the  king's  sec- 
ond son,  by  creation,  and  was  Ikst  hold,  as  a  secondary  title, 
by  the  late  duke  of  York,  son  of  George  III.  The  history 
of  Scotland  mentions  four  dukes  of  Albany  who  made  a 
figure  in  their  time ;  whom,  in  consequence  of  their  relation 
to  tlie  royal  family  of  Scotland,  we  insert  here,  rather  than 
under  the  family  name  of  Stuart 

ALBANY,  Robert,  first  duke  of,  the  third 
son  of  Robei-t  II.  the  first  of  the  Stuarts,  by  his 
first  wife,  Elizabeth,  danghter  of  Sir  Adam  Mure 
of  Rowallan  in  Ayrshire.  He  was  born  in  1339. 
He  obt-ained  the  earldom  of  Menteith  by  his  mar- 
riage with>  Margaret,  countess  of  Menteith,  and 
afterwards  in  1371  that  of  Fife,  on  the  resignation 
of  that  earldom  into  the  king^s  hands  in  his  favour 
by  Isobel,  countess  of  Fife,  the  widow  of  his  eld- 
est brother  Walter,  who  had  died  young,  without 
issue.  He  was  accordingly  thereafter  styled  earl 
of  Fife  and  Menteith.  In  the  yeai-s  1371  and  1372, 
he  presided  at  the  courts  of  redress  for  settling 
differences  on  the  marches.  In  1383  he  was 
aptx)inted  great  chamberlain  of  Scotland,  which 
office  he  resigned  in  14:08,  in  favour  of  his  son 


John,  earl  of  Buchan.  In  1385,  accompanied  by 
the  eai'l  of  Douglas,  and  John  de  Vieune,  admira. 
of  France,  who  was  then  in  Scotland,  and  a  body 
of  French  auxiliaries,  he  marched  with  an  aimy 
of  30,000  men  towards  Roxburgh,  at  that  time  in 
the  hands  of  the  English.  Proceeding  into  Eng- 
land they  took  the  castle  of  Wark  in  Northumber- 
land, and  ravaged  the  country  from  Berwick  to 
Newcastle ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  they  resolved  to  return  to  Scotland. 
On  their  way  back^  they  sat  down  befoi-e  Rox- 
burgh, but  were  obliged  soon  to  raise  the  siege. 
On  the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  English,  the 
earls  of  Fife  and  Douglas,  and  Archibald  lord  of 
Galloway,  made  an  incursion  on  the  west  bordci*8, 
as  far  as  Cockermouth,  spoiling  the  rich  country 
between  the  Fells  of  Cumberlniid  and  the  sea,  and 
returned  with  several  prisoners  and  abundance  of 
plunder.  The  talents  of  the  earl  of  Fife,  it  is 
stated,  were  so  highly  prized,  that  the  principal 
youth  of  Scotland  flocked  eagerly  to  his  standard. 
In  the  summer  of  1388,  when  Douglas  invaded 
England  on  tht  ea^t,  and  fell  at  Otterbounie,  the 
carl  of  Fife,  with  his  brother  the  earl  of  Strathearn, 
entered  that  kingdom  on  the  west,  and  after  pass- 
ing towai-ds  Carlisle,  returned  by  Solway,  without 
sustaining  any  loss. 

In  1389,  in  consequence  of  the  advanced  age  of 
the  king  his  father,  and  the  bodily  infii*mity  of  his 
elder  brother,  the  earl  of  Can-ick,  afterwards  Ro- 
bert III.,  who  had  been  rendered  lame  in  early 
youth  by  the  kick  of  a  hoi-se,  the  earl  of  Fife  was, 
by  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  kingdom.  Desirous  of  signalizing 
the  commencement  of  his  administration,  he  raised 
an  army,  and  advanced  against  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, marshal  of  England,  warden  of  the  east 
marches,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Otterboume,  had 
boasted  that  he  hoped  to  conquer  the  Scots,  even 
though  opposed  by  a  force  double  his  own  num- 
bei*s.  On  the  approach  of  the  regent  and  the  new 
earl  of  Douglas,  however,  instead  of  giving  battle, 
he  posted  his  men  in  a  secure  and  inaccessible 
place,  and  refused  to  stand  the  hazard  of  a  fight; 
and  the  Scots  army,  after  waiting  half-a-day,  with 
banners  displayed  in  sight  of  the  foe,  returned 
home,  wasting  and  destroying  the  country.  A 
truce  was  agreed  to  the  same  year,  1389.    In 
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April  of  the  following  year  his  father  died,  and  his 
elder  brother  John  succeeded  to  the  throne,  when 
he  took  the  name  of  Robert  III.,  that  of  John 
being  considered  inanspicioos.  The  new  king, 
besides  being  lame,  was  of  a  qniet  disposition  and 
had  no  strength  of  mind,  and  the  management  of 
public  affairs  was  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
earl  of  Fife.  His  nephew,  how.ever,  Prince  David, 
caii  of  Carrick,  conceiving  that,  as  heir-appai*ent 
to  the  crown,  he  was  entitled,  in  preference  to  his 
uncle,  to  be  at  the  bead  of  the  administration,  had 
the  address  to  compel  his  retirement  from  the 
office  of  governor,  and  to  get  himself  named  regent 
in  his  place,  under  the  condition  that  he  should 
act  by  the  advice  of  a  council,  of  whom  his  uncle 
was  the  principal.  In  March  1398  Albany  and 
his  nephew  Prince  David  had  a  meeting  at  a  place 
called  Haudenst4ink,  with  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  other  English  commissioners,  for 
settling  mutual  differences;  and  it  is  supposed  that, 
on  this  occasion,  Lancaster,  from  his  superior  title 
of  duke,  claimed  some  precedence  not  relished  by 
the  prince  and  his  uncle ;  for  this  year  the  first 
introduction  of  the  ducal  title  into  Scotland  took 
place,  the  earl  of  Carrick,  the  king^sson,  being 
created  duke  of  Rothesay,  and  the  earl  of  Fife,  the 
king's  brother,  duke  of  Albany.  According  to  For- 
dun,  these  titles  wei*e  conferred  in  a  solemn  council 
held  at  Scone,  April  28, 1398.  In  1400,  when  Henry 
IV.  of  England  invaded  Scotland,  Albany  assem- 
bled an  ai*my  to.  oppose  that  monarch.  Henry  took 
Haddington  and  Leith,  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  at  which  time  William  Napier  of 
Wrightshouses  was  constable  of  the  castle.  With 
the  aid  of  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  and  the  duke 
of  Rothesay,  at  this  time  goveinor  of  the  king- 
dom, he  maintained  that  important  fortress  against 
tlie  whole  English  army,  which  was  numerous  and 
well  appointed.  In  accordance  with  the  chivalrous 
eustom  of  the  times,  Rothesay,  who  was  not  want- 
ing in  courage,  though  frequently  charged  with  im- 
prudence, sent  King  Henry  a  knightly  challenge  to 
meet  him  where  he  pleased,  with  a  hundred  nobles 
on  each  side,  and  so  to  determine  the  quarrel,  but 
the  English  king  was  not  disposed  to  give  him  this 
advantage,  and  sent  back  an  equivocating  verbal 
reply.  He  then  sat  down  with  his  numerous  host 
before  the  castle,  till  cold  and  rain,  and  the  want  of 


provisions,  as  the  inhabitants  had,  as  usual  in  those 
days,  taken  cai-e  to  remove  eveiy  thing  that  the 
invaders  could  lay  their  hands  on  from  their  reach, 
compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege  and  hastily  re- 
cross  the  Border,  without  his  visit  being  produc- 
tive of  much  injury  either  in  his  progi*es8  or  retreat. 
On  his  part  the  duke  of  Albany,  whose  ambition 
was  equal  to  his  ability,  desirous  of  having  the  gov- 
ernment to  himself,  permitted  the  enemy  to  with- 
draw without  molestation,  and  obtained  much 
praise  from  them  for  his  clemency  to  all  who  sur- 
rendered. 

Two  years  afterwards  occurred  the  tragic  death 
of  the  duke  of  Rothesay,  which  left  a  dark  clouc^ 
of  suspicion  on  his  uncle's  name,  and  the  mys- 
tery attendant  on  which  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily cleared  up.  The  circumstances  of  his  death 
ai-e  related  by  Boece,  who  attaches  the  guilt  of 
murder  distinctly  to  Albany,  but  the  love  of  the 
mai*vellous  which  is  so  prominent  in  this  writer  as 
to  make  even  Tytler  call  him  the  most  apocryphal 
of  Scottish  historians,  may  be  supposed  to  have  led 
him  to  give  a  high  colouring  to  his  narrative,  which 
the  subsequent  unpopularity  of  Albany  and  the  dis- 
favour into  which  his  memory  fell  with  the  Scot 
tish  court,  would  not  diminish.  After  mentioning 
the  death  of  the  young  duke's  mother.  Queen  An- 
nabella  Diiimmond,  his  narrative  thus  proceeds : 
^^  Be  quhais  deith,  succedit  gret  displeseir  to  hir  son, 
David,  duk  of  Rothesay;  for,  during  hir  life,  he 
wes  haldin  in  virtews  and  honest  occupatioun,  eftir 
hir  deith,  he  began  to  rage  in  all  maner  of  inso- 
lence; and  fulyeit  virginis,  matronis,  and  nnnnis, 
be  his  unbridillit  lust.  At  last.  King  Robert,  in- 
formit  of  his  young  and  insolent  maneris,  send 
letteris  to  his  brothir,  the  duk  of  Albany,  to  inter- . 
tene  his  said  son,  the  duk  of  Rothesay,  and  to  leir 
[learn]  him  honest  and  civill  maneris.  The  duk 
of  Albany,  glaid  of  thir  writtingis,  tuk  the  duk  of 
Rothesay  betwixt  Dunde  and  Sanct  Androis,  and 
brocht  him  to  Falkland,  and  inclusit  [enclosed] 
him  in  the  tour  thairof,  but  [without]  ony  meit  or 
drink.  It  is  said,  ane  woman,  havand  commisera- 
tioun  on  this  duk,  leit  meill  fall  down  throw  the 
loftis  of  the  toure;  be  quilkis,  his  life  wes  certano 
dayis  savit.  This  woman,  fra  it  wes  knawin,  wes 
put  to  deith.  On  the  same  maner,  ane  othir  wo- 
man gaif  him  milk  of  hir  paup,  throw  ane  lang 
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rcid ;  and  wes  slane  with  grct  cruel te,  fra  it  wes 
knawin.  Than  wes  the  dak  destitute  of  all  mor- 
tall  snpplle ;  and  brocht,  finalie,  to  sa  miserable 
and  hnngiy-appetite,  tliat  he  eit,  nocht  allanerlie 
[not  only]  the  filth  of  the  toure  qnliare  he  wes, 
bot  his  awin  fingam;  to  his  great  marierdome. 
11  is  body  wes  beryit  in  Lnndoris,  and  kitliit  mira- 
klis  mony  yens  eftir;  qnhil  [till],  at  last  King 
James  the  First  began  to  pnnis  his  slayeris ;  and 
fra  that  time  forth,  the  miraclis  ceissit.*^  The 
melancholy  death  of  the  duke  of  Rothesay  forms 
one  of  the  most  effective  incidents  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  popular  novel  of  'The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth/ 
in  which  the  characters  of  the  young  prince,  of 
bis  weak-minded  father  Robert  the  Third,  and  of 
his  uncle  the  regent  duke  of  Albany,  are  drawn 
with  great  faithfulness  and  power. 

It  would  a])pear  that  the  duke  of  Rothesay, 
who  was  of  a  wild  and  thoughtless  disposition, 
and  little  qualified  for  a  charge  so  important  as 
that  of  i-egent  of  the  kingdom,  had  alienated  the 
afiections  of  all  whom  he  ought  to  have  courted 
and  conciliated.  He  had  in  early  life  been  affi- 
anced to  his  own  cousin,  the  beautiful  Euphemia 
de  Lindsay,  sister  of  Sir  William  de  Lindsay  of 
Rossie  and  of  David  earl  of  Crawford, — he  slighted 
her  for  Elizabeth  Dunbar,  sister  of  the  earl  of 
March  and  Dunbar,  to  whom  he  was  solemnly 
conti'acted, — and  her  again  for  Marjory  Douglas 
daughter  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Archibald 
earl  of  Douglas  sumame-d  the  Tineman^ — whom  he 
ultimately  mnrried.  Tlie  consequence  was  the 
deadly  enmity  of  the  earl  of  March  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Rossie,  the  latter — in  absence  of  the  earl  of 
Crawford  in  Spain — the  repi*esentative  of  the  house 
of  Lindsay.  More  recently  he  had  offended  his 
father-in-law,  the  earl  of  Douglas,  by  personal 
affronts  and  neglect  of  his  daughter,  and  by  his 
shameful  debaucheries  and  vicious  courses  with 
other  women.  He  had  disgusted  and  insulted  one 
of  his  own  immediate  followers.  Sir  William  Ra- 
morgny,  a  man  of  highly  polished  manners,  but 
of  a  revengeful  lieaii;.  He  conceived  a  strong 
desire  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  Albany,  which 
he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal,  and  was  guilty 
of  repeated  excesses  which  i-endcred  his  being 
placed  under  some  restraint  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity. 


On  his  suspension  from  the  oflSce  of  governor, 
it  was  suggested  by  Sir  William  Lindsay  and  Ra- 
morgny  to  the  prince,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  cap- 
ture, that  he  should  ride  to  St.  Andrews — the  bishop 
of  which  had  just  died, — and  keep  the  castle  for  the 
king's  interest.  He  set  off  with  a  small  train,  but 
was  intercepted  by  them,  and  conveyed  a  prisoner 
to  the  castle.  Albanv,  and  his  father-in-law 
Douglas,  then  at  Culross,  presently  anived,  and 
after  holding  a  council  of  the  regency,  it  was  de- 
cided to  transport  the  unfortunate  prince  to  Falk- 
land, where  he  was  placed  under  the  custody  of 
two  individuals  called  Wright  and  Selkirk.  The 
rest  of  the  story  we  have  given  in  the  words  of 
Bocce.  The  tale  contains  matter  that  is  fabulous 
and  untrue  as  well  as  revolting  and  improbable. 
AH  the  parties  named  by  the  tradition  as  the  mur- 
derers in  chief  we  know  to  have  died  a  natural 
death,  except  the  gallant  Douglas,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Venieuil.  If  the  remains  of  the  prince 
could  have  wrought  miracles  at  all,  there  was 
no  truth  therefore  in  the  reason  assigned  why 
the  faculty  had  ceased.  After  a  life  so  dissipated, 
it  is  not  ilnprobable  that  the  account  given  by 
Bower,  the  continuator  of  Fordun,  may  have  had 
foundation,  namely,  that  the  young  prince  really 
died  of  dysenteiy,  and  to  this  view  of  the  case 
the  filthy  details  of  Boece  would  rather  seem  to 
give  some  countenance.  It  is  singular  that  Wyn 
toun,  the  earliest  narrator  of  the  event,  says  no- 
tliing  whatever  of  the  alleged  murder.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  in  his  29th  year,  having 
been  born  in  1373. — See  Rothesay,  duke  of. 

The  mysterious  death  of  the  heii*  to  the  crown 
having  excited  great  attention,  a  parliament  met 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  16th  May  after,  to  investigate 
the  matter,  when  Albany  and  the  e^l  of  Douglas 
acknowledged  having  imprisoned  the  duke  of  Rothe- 
say, but  denied  being  guilty  of  his  death,  attribut- 
ing it  to  divine  providence.  These  statements 
appear  to  have  induced  the  parliament  to  de- 
clai*e  him  innocent  of  the  murder,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  sought  to  make  himself  legally  se- 
cure by  taking  out  a  remission  under  the  gicat 
seal  for  the  imprisonment,  both  for  himself  and  for 
Douglas.  This  rcnii&^sion,  which  is  in  Latin,  was 
first  printed  by  Lord  Halles,  but  it  does  not  follow 
from  the  concluding  remark  of  his  comment,  as 
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Fuikcrton  snys,  that  lie  considered  tbe  prince  as 
having  been  murdered;  namely,  *^Tbe  duke  of 
Albany  and  the  earl  of  Douglas  obtained  a  remis- 
sion in  terms  as  ample  as  if  they  had  actually 
murdered  the  heir  apparent/*  On  the  capital  of 
the  pillar  of  the  old  chapel  of  St.  Giles*  cathedral 
at  Edinburgh  are  still  to  be  seen  sculptured  the 
arms  of  Robert  duke  of  Albany,  and  those  of 
Archibald,  fourth  earl  of  Douglas,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Rothesay,  the  former  on  the  south  and  the 
latter  on  the  north  side,  and  the  author  of  *  Me- 
morials of  Edinburgh  in  the  Olden  Time '  infers 
from  this  fact  that  this  chapel  had  been  founded 
and  endowed  by  them,  as  an  expiatory  offering 
for  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Rothesay,  and  its 
chaplain  probably  appointed  to  say  masses  for 
their  victim's  soul.  [^Wilson'B  Memorials  ofEdin- 
burgh,  vol.  ii.  page  168.]  The  friendship  which 
subsisted  between  Albany  and  Douglas  seems  a 
more  likely  reason  why  their  arms  should  have 
been  thus  placed  together,  than  any  thing  in  con- 
nection with  the  death  of  the  young  and  wilful 
prince,  that  could  be  imputed  to  either  of  them. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Rothesay,  Albany,  in 
order  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  nation  into 
another  channel,  gave  his  consent  for  the  renewal 
of  hostile  operations  against  England.  Two  Scot- 
tish armies  were  successively  marched  across  the 
Borders,  but  both  were  defeated  and  dispersed, 
the  first  at  the  battle  of  Nesbit  Moor,  fought  on 
the  22d  June  1402,  and  the  other  at  Ilomeldon 
hill,  on  the  14th  September  of  that  year,  when  the 
celebrated  Hotspur  gained  the  victory.  In  the 
latter  the  leaders  of  the  Scots,  Murdoch  earl  of 
Fife,  eldest  son  of  tha  regent  Albany,  with  the 
carl  of  Douglas,  his  friend  and  supposed  accom- 
plice iii  the  death  of  Rothesay,  and  eighty  knights, 
and  a  crowd  of  esquires  and  pages,  were  taken 
prisoners,  while  not  only  among  those  slain  but 
ni  the  list  of  the  captives,  were  many  of  that  party 
which  supported  the  king  and  his  young  son  Prince 
James,  against  the  encroaching  power  of  Alban3% 
whom  they  believed  to  be  the  murderer  of  his 
nephew  the  duke  of  Rothesay.  Soon  after  the 
battle  of  Ilomeldon,  the  Fercies,  who  by  this  time 
had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  monarch  whom 
they  had  placed  upon  the  English  throne,  began  to 
organize  that  famous  rebellion  which  terminated 


with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hotspur  in  tbe  battle 
of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  they  were  aided  by  their 
prisoner  the  earl  of  Douglafi.  As  a  pretext  for 
a;s0embling  an  army  they  pretended  an  invasion 
of  Scotland,  and  the  duke  of  Albany,  influenced 
probably  by  the  example  and  advice  of  Doaglas, 
and  hoping  that  the  kingdom  would  benefit  by 
their  services,  readily  gave  in  to  their  designs 
At  the  head  of  a  large  army  Percy  advanced 
across  the  Border,  but  had  only  marched  a  few 
miles  into  Scotland,  when  he  commanded  his 
forces  to  halt  before  the  insignificant  border-tower 
of  Cocklaws,  but  the  officer  commanding  the  tower 
having  entered  into  an  agreement  to  capitulate  in 
six  weeks  if  not  relieved,  the  whole  English  army 
retired.  On  receiving  information  of  this,  Albany 
assembled  the  principal  of  the  nobility,  and  hav- 
ing explained  to  them  the  circumstances,  advised 
an  immediate  expedition  into  England.  Tlio 
Scottish  barons,  who  had  been  amazed  at  Al- 
bany's former  lukewarmness  and  inactivity,  when 
the  capital  had  been  invaded  by  Henry  IV.  in 
person  and  the  principal  castle  of  the  kingdom 
was  in  danger  of  falling  into  his  hands,  were  noiiv 
overwhelmed  with  astonishment  at  the  sudden 
blaze  of  bravery  which  seemed  to  animate  his 
breast  when  a  paltry  Boitler  fortress  was  threat- 
ened by  the  English.  "All  were  of  opinion," 
says  Bower,  "  without  a  single  dissentient  voice, 
that,  upon  so  trivial  an  occasion  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  peril  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom ;  but  Al- 
bany starting  up,  and  pointing  to  his  page,  who 
held  his  horse  at  a  little  distance;  'You,  my 
lords,*  said  he,  *  may  sit  still  at  home ;  but  I  vow 
to  God  and  St.  Fillan  that  I  shall  be  at  Cocklaws 
on  the  appointed  day,  though  no  one  but  Pate 
Kinbuck,  the  boy  yonder,  should  accompany  me.' " 
The  warlike  resolution  of  the  governor  was  hailed 
with  great  joy.  "Never,"  says  the  historian, 
"  did  men  more  joyfully  proceed  to  a  feast,  than 
they  to  collect  their  vassals."  At  the  head  of  an 
immense  army,  Albany  advanced  to  the  Borders, 
but  on  his  march,  a  messenger  from  England 
brought  the  intelligence  of  the  result  of  the  battle 
of  Shrew6bui7  and  the  termination  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  England.  This,  however,  did  not  deter 
him  from  pushing  on  to  Cocklaws,  and  sun'ound- 
ing  the  fortalice  with  his  troops,  and  after  causing 
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it  to  be  proclaimed  by  a  herald  that  the  Percies 
had  been  utterly  defeated,  and  so  relieved  the 
fortress,  he  returned,  without  entering  England, 
with  bis  army,  which  he  immediately  disbanded. 

In  the  meantime,  the  afflicted  monarch,  Robert 
[IL,  resolved  to  send  his  second  son  James, 
then  in  his  eleventh  year,  to  France  for  greater 
security ;  but  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  hav- 
ing been  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land, was  taken  by  an  English  cruiser,  and  the 
youthful  prince,  although  there  was  a  truce  at  the 
time  between  the  two  kingdoms,  was  iingeneronsly 
detained  a  prisoner  by  Henry  IV.  for  nineteen 
years. 

Robert  IIT.  died  of  a  broken  heart,  4th  April, 
1406,  and  the  duke  of  Albany,  in  the  absence  of 
James,  was,  by  a  parliament  which  met  at  Perth, 
confirmed  in  the  regency.  He  was  then  ap- 
proaching his  seventieth  year,  but  vigorous,  poli- 
tic, and  ambitious  as  ever.  During  his  regency 
occurred  the  famous  battle  of  Hariaw,  which 
was  fought  in  1411,  between  his  nephew  Alexan- 
der, earl  of  Mar,  and  Donald  lord  of  the  Isles, 
the  cause  of  which  was  ostensibly  the  eaiidom  of 
Ross,  to  which  the  lord  of  the  Isles  laid  claim  in 
right  of  his  wife,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  claim  and  his  subsequent  invasion  of  the 
district  of  Ross,  formed  merely  a  pretext,  which 
was  intended  to  conceal  his  ulterior  views  on  the 
throne  itself.  It  appears  that  the  male  line  of  the 
possessors  of  this  earldom  had  become  extinct, 
and  the  succession  had  devolved  upon  a  female, 
Eaphemia  Ross,  the  wife  of  Sir  Walter  Lesley,  by 
whom  she  had  a  son,  Alexander,  who  succeeded 
as  earl  of  Ross,  and  a  daughter,  Margaret,  married 
to  Donald  of  the  Isles.  The  conntcss  of  Ross,  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  married  Alexander  earl, 
of  Buchan,  fourth  son  of  King  Robert  11.  Her 
son  by  her  first  marriage,  Alexander  earl  of  Ross, 
married  Lady  Isabel  Stewart,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  regent  Albany,  and  the  only  issue  of  this  mar- 
riage was  a  daughter,  also  named  Euphemia, 
countess  of  Ross,  at  her  father^s  death.  This  lady 
became  a  nun,  and  committed  the  government  of 
her  eai*ldom  to  Albany,  with  the  intention,  as  it 
IS  conjectured,  of  resigning  it  in  favour  of  her  un- 
cle, John  Stewart,  earl  of  Buchan,  the  second  son 
of  the  resccnt.    As  the  countess  Euphemia,  by  be- 


coming a  nnn,  was  regarded  as  dead  in  law,  her 
next  heir  was  her  aunt  Margaret^  the  only  sister 
of  the  deceased  Alexander,  earl  of  Ross,  and  the 
wife  of  Donald  lord  of  the  Isles.  That  chieftain 
accordingly  asseited  her  right  to  the  earldom,  and 
demanded  to  be  put  in  possession  of  it.  The  claim 
and  the  demand  were  both  rejected  by  the  regent, 
^Mvhose  principal  object,*'  says  Skene,  **  appears 
to  have  been  to  prevent  the  accession  of  so  exten- 
sive a  district  to  the  territories  of  the  lord  of  the 
Isles,  ali-eady  too  powerful  for  the  security  of  the 
goveiiiment,  and  whose  conduct  was  moi'e  acta- 
ated  by  principles  of  expediency  than  of  justice." 
[History  of  tlie  Highlanders^  vol.  ii.  p.  72.]  Re- 
solved to  maintain  his  claims  by  force  of  arms, 
and  show  his  scorn  of  the  authority  of  the  regent, 
Donald  formed  an  alliance  with  Henry  IV.  of  Eng- 
land, and  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men,  which 
he  had  raised  in  the  Hebrides  and  in  the  earldom 
of  Ross  itself,  suddenly  invaded  the  district  in 
dispute,  by  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  was  not 
opposed,  and  speedily  obtained  possession  of  the 
earldom.  On  his  arrival  at  Dingwall,  however, 
he  was  encountered  by  Angus  Dow  Mackay  of 
FaiT,  or  Black  Angus,  as  he  was  called,  at  the 
liedd  of  a  large  body  of  men  from  Sutherland. 
After  a  fierce  attack  the  Mack  ays  were  completely 
routed,  and  their  leader  taken  prisoner,  while  An- 
gus* brother  Roderick  was  killed.  Donald  took 
possession  of  the  castle  of  Dingwall,  and  seized 
the  island  of  Skye,  contiguous  to  his  own  extensive 
territories.  Flushed  with  success,  he  now  re- 
solved, in  accordance  with  his  secret  design  of 
overturning  the  government,  to  cany  into  execu- 
tion a  threat  he  had  often  made  to  bum  the  town 
of  Aberdeen.  He  ordered  the  army  to  assemble 
at  Inveiiiess,  and  gathering  as  he  proceeded  all 
the  men  capable  of  bearing  aims  to  his  standard, 
he  swept  through  Moray  without  opposition,  and 
penetrated  into  Aberdeenshire.  In  Strathbogie, 
and  in  the  district  of  Garioch,  which  belonged  to 
the  earl  of  Mar,  he  committed  great  excesses. 
To  arrest  his  progress,  the  earl  of  Mar,  the  ne- 
phew of  the  regent,  and  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvy, 
the  sheriff  of  Angus,  hastily  raised  as  many  forces 
as  they  could  collect  in  the  counties  north  of  the 
Tay,  consisting  of  most  of  the  retainers  of  the  an- 
cient families  of  these  counties,  the  Ogilvies,  the 
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Lyons,  the  Maulcs,  the  Caruegies,  the  Lindsays, 
the  I^slies,  the  Murrays,  the  Straitons,  the  Ir- 
vings,  the  Arbuthnots,  the  Leiths,  the  Buniets, 
and  others,  led  by  their  respective  chiefs.  Tlie 
two  armies  met  at  the  village  of  Harlaw,  in  the 
parish  of  Chapel  of  Garioch,  upwards  of  fifteen 
miles  fix>m  Aberdeen.  Although  the  earl  of  Mar*s 
army  was  inferior  in  point  of  numbers  to  that  of 
the  lord  of  the  Isles,  it  was  composed  of  Low- 
land gentlemen,  better  armed  and  disciplined 
than  the  wild  and  disorderly  hordes  that  followed 
Donald,  who  was  assisted  by  Mackintosh  and 
Maclean,  and  other  Highland  chiefs,  all  bearing 
the  most  deadly  hatred  to  their  Saxon  foes.  This 
memorable  battle  was  fought  on  the  24th  July, 
1411,  "upon  the  issue  of  which,"  says  Skene, 
"seemed  to  depend  the  question  of  whether  the 
Gaelic  or  Teutonic  part  of  the  population  of  Scot- 
land were  in  future  to  have  the  supremacy.'^ 
[History  of  the  Highlanders^  vol.  ii.  page  78.]  The 
disastrous  result  of  this  battle  was  one  of  the 
greatest  misfoitunes  which  had  ever  happened  to 
the  numerous  respectable  families  in  Angus  and 
the  Meams.  The  earl  of  Mar  lost  five  hundred 
men,  among  whom  were  several  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinction. Besides  Sir  James  Scrymgeonr,  consta- 
ble of  Dundee,  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvy,  the  sheriff 
of  Angus,  with  his  eldest  son,  George  Ogilvy,  Sir 
Thomas  Murray,  Sir  Robert  Maule  of  Panmure, 
Sir  Alexander  Irving  of  Drum,  Sir  William  Aber- 
nethy  of  Saltoun,  Sir  Alexander  Straiton  of  Lau- 
rieston.  Sir  Robert  Davidson,  provost  of  Aberdeen, 
and  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  were 
among  the  slain.  A  gentleman,  named  Leslie 
of  Balquhain,  whose  residence  was  in  the  neigh - 
botirhood  of  the  field  of  battle,  with  six  of  his  sons, 
was  killed.  On  the  side  of  the  lord  of  the  Isles 
nine  hundred  men  wera  slain,  including  the  chiefs 
of  Maclean  and  Mackintosh.  Neither  party  gained 
the  victory,  and  each,  on  reckoning  its  loss,  con- 
sidered itself  vanquished,  but  the  lord  of  the  Isles 
felt  himself  so  much  weakened  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  contest.  The  earl  of  Mar 
and  those  of  his  companions  who  survived  were  so 
much  exhausted  with  fatigue  that  they  passed  the 
night  on  the  field  of  battle,  expecting  a  renewal  of 
the  attack  next  morning,  but  at  daydawn  they  dis- 
covered that  Donald  and  the  remains  of  his  force 


had  retired  during  the  darkue&i,  without  molesta 
tion,  retreating  first  to  Ross,  and  then  to  the  Isles 
Immediately  after  the  battle,  the  regent,  anxious 
to  follow  up  the  check  which  the  Higldand  force 
had  received,  collected  an  army,  and  marched  to 
the  castle  of  Dingwall,  which  he  took  and  garri- 
soned towards  the  end  of  autumn.  In  the  follow- 
ing summer  he  sent  three  separate  forces  to  invade 
the  territories  of  Donald.  The  haughtj'  loi-d  of 
the  Isles  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  claims  to 
the  earldom  of  Ross,  to  make  pei'sonal  submis- 
sion, and  to  ^ve  hostages  for  indemnification 
and  for  the  future  observance  of  peace.  The  in* 
stniment  by  which  the  earldom  of  Ross  was  i*e> 
signed  by  Euphemia  the  nun  in  fsivonr  of  her 
grandfather  is  dated  in  1415,.  just  four  yeara  after 
the  battle  of  Harlaw.  The  battle  itself,  as  has 
been  well  remarked,  "  from  the  ferocity  with  which 
it  was  contested,  and  the  dismal  spectacle  of  civil 
war  and  bloodshed  exhibited  to  the  country,  ap- 
pears to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  na- 
tional mind.  It  fixed  itself  in  the  music  and  the 
poetry  of  Scotland;  a  march,  called  ^ The  Battle 
of  Harlaw,*  continued  to  be  a  popular  air  down  to 
the  time  of  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  and  a^ 
spirited  ballad  on  the  same  event  is  still  repeated 
in  our  age,  describing  the  meeting  of  the  armies, 
and  the  deaths  of  the  chiefs,  in  no  ignoble  strain.'* 
[Laing's  Early  Metrical  Tales,  page  229.]  For  a 
long  time  after,  it  was  customary  for  schoolboys 
to  airange  themselves  into  opposite  parties,  and 
fight  the  battle  of  Harlaw  over  again,  for  recrea- 
tion.   The  ballad  of  the  Battle  thus  concludes : 

There  was  not,  sin*  King  Kenneth's  days, 

Sic  strange  intestine  cruel  strife 
In  Scotlande  seen,  as  ilk  man  says, 

Where  monie  likelie  lost  their  life ; 

Whilk  made  divorce  tween  man  and  wife, 
And  monie  children  fatheriess, 

Whilk  in  this  realm  has  been  full  rife ; 
Lord  help  these  lands !  our  wrangs  redress ! 

In  July,  on  Saint  James  his  erm, 

That  foor-and-twenty  dismal  day, 
Twelve  hundred,  ten  score,  and  eleven 

Of  years  sin'  Christ,  the  soothe  to  say ; 

Men  wiU  remember,  as  they  may, 
When  thus  the  veritie  they  knaw ; 

And  monie  a  ane  will  moume  tor  ay« 
The  brim  battle  of  the  Harlaw 
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In  the  year  last  mentioned,  namely  1415,  the 
regent  obtained  from  Henry  V.  the  liberation  of 
his  son  Mnrdoch,  in  exchange  for  Hemy  Percy, 
the  son  of  Hotspur.  In  1416  he  sent  his  second 
son,  John  earl  of  Bach  an,  ambassador  to  England, 
to  endeavour  to  procure  the  release  of  James  I. 
from  the  captivity  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
English  monarch.  With  a  strange  pei*versity,  the 
writers  of  Scottish  histoiy  have  almost  unani- 
mously charged  the  regent  Albany  with  *^  being  in 
no  huny  to  obtain  the  release  of  his  nephew,"  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  gently  phrases  it — ^nay,  they  even 
go  farther,  and  accuse  him  of  treasonably  intrigu- 
ing with  the  English  king  to  retain  his  sovereign 
in  prison,  that  his  own  power  might  not  be  inter- 
rupted; but  here  is  one  instance  where  Albany 
intrusted  his  son,  the  earl  of  Buchan,  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  accomplished  knights  of  his  age, 
with  a  mission  to  England  to  endeavour  to  procure 
the  liberation  of  James.  In  1417,  when  King 
Heniy  V.  was  in  France,  prosecuting  his  wars  there, 
the  regent,  with  a  large  army  invaded  England, 
and  after  beginning  the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  im- 
mediately retreated  in  all  haste  on  learning  that 
an  English  force,  under  the  dukes  of  Bedford  and 
Exeter,  was  on  the  way  to  meet  him.  This  was 
long  popularly  i-emembered  as  the  ^^  Foul  Raid." 
In  1419  he  despatched  his  son,  the  earl  of  Buchan, 
with  a  chosen  army  of  7,000  men,  into  France, 
to  assist  the  dauphin  against  the  English  king. 
Neither  this  invasion  of  England,  nor  this  assist- 
ance sent  to  France,  would  have  taken  place  had 
Albany  desired  to  keep  on  those  good  teims  with 
Henry  which  implied  a  mutual  understanding  as 
to  the  retention  of  James  from  his  kingdom.  This 
son,  the  earl  of  Buchan,  was  the  offspring  of  Al- 
bany's second  marriage  with  Muriella,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  William  Keith,  marshal  of  Scotland. 
He  was  bom  about  1380.  When  his  father  be- 
came regent  in  1406,  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
Robert  III.,  he  resigned,  in  favour  of  his  son,  the 
office  of  gi-eat  chamberlain.  In  1408  Albany,  as 
regent,  created  him  earl  of  Buchan.  Five  years 
afterwaixls  Bnchan  married  Lady  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Archibald  earl  of  Douglas.  While  engaged 
on  the  dauphin's  side  against  the  English  in 
France,  the  earl  of  Buchan,  on  the  22d  March 
1421,  defeated  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  brother 


of  Hen  17  v.,  at  Bauge  in  Anjou,  and  slew  him 
with  a  battle  axe,  after  he  had  been  pierced  with 
a  spear  by  Sir  William  Swinton.  To  recompense 
this  signal  victoiy  the  dauphin  conferred  upon  him 
the  high  office  of  constable  of  France.  In  1422 
he  revisited  Scotland,  with  the  view  of  inducing 
his  father-in-law,  the  earl  of  Douglas,  to  join  his 
aims.  Douglas  consented,  and  was  created  duke 
of  Touraine  in  France  by  the  diiuphin.  Both 
Douglas  and  the  earl  of  Buchan,  constable  01 
France,  were  slain  at  the  battle  of  Venieuil  in 
Normandy,  17th  August  1424.  A  portrait  of  this 
illustrious  warrior  is  given  on  page  43,  at  the  end 
of  the  memoir. 

The  duke  of  Albany  continued  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Stirling  castle,  on  the  3d  of  September 
1420,  at  the  age  of  81.  His  body  was  interred 
in  the  Abbey  church  of  Dunfermline.  Our  his- 
torians generally  have  given  a  very  unfair  view 
of  Albany's  character.  Pinkerton  thus  depicts 
it :  "  His  pei*son  was  tall  and  majestic ;  his  coun- 
tenance amiable.  Temperance,  affability,  elo- 
quence, real  generosity,  apparent  benignity,  a 
degree  of  cool  prudence,  bordering  upon  wisdom, 
may  be  reckoned  among  his  virtues.  But  the 
shades  of  his  vices  are  deeper ;  an  insatiate  ambi- 
tion, unrelenting  cruelty,  and  its  attendant  cow- 
ardice, or,  at  least,  an  absolute  defect  of  military 
fame,  a  contempt  of  the  best  human  affections,  a 
long  practice  in  all  the  dark  paths  of  art  and  dis- 
simulation. His  administration  he  studied  to  re- 
commend, not  by  promoting  the  public  good,  but 
by  sharing  the  spoils  of  the  monarchy  with  the 
nobles,  by  a  patient  connivance  at  their  enormi- 
ties, by  a  dazzling  pomp  of  expenditure,  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  feast,  and  in  the  conciliation  of 
magnificence.  As  fortune  preserved  his  govern- 
ment from  any  signal  unsuccess,  so  it  would  be 
an  abuse  of  terms  to  bestow  upon  a  wary  man- 
agement which  only  regarded  his  own  interest  the 
praise  of  political  wisdom."  In  this  same  strain 
all  our  historians  follow  one  another  in  their  esti- 
mate of  Albany's  character,  but  I  am  not  disposed 
to  agree  with  them  entirely.  Nothing  could  be 
wiser  or  more  calculated  for  the  public  good,  than 
his  resistance  to  Donald  of  the  Isles,  whose  object 
was  by  the  aid  of  England  to  destroy  the  Scottish 
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kingdom  to  Ills  own  aggraiidbemeiit;  aiiil  wljat- 
aver  may  be  the  motives  imputed  to  Albany,  or 
iLe  objects  assigned  as  the  moving  springs  of  hie 
RdmlnistntCioii,  snvcly  it  cannot  be  denied  tliat  the 
pnbiic  good  was  indeed  promoted  by  bis  policy,  and 
by  bis  judicious  and  vigorous  measures  on  all  occa- 
sions. Duriug  liis  regency  justice  was  regnlai'ly 
RdminiBtevcd.  He  took  gi'eat  care  not  to  lay 
any  taxes  on  the  people,  and  cfpcdally  lie  steadily 
and  successfnlly  opposed  the  levying  of  a  tax  of 
tnro  pennies  on  evciy  beartli  in  the  kingdom, 
n-liicli  liad  been  proposed  in  pariitunent  for  the 
purpose  of  defrojiiig  the  expense  of  denioiisliiiig 
Jedburgh  castle.  "Even  in  hia  time,"  Mys  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  it  would  seem  that  the  extent  of 
writings  used  for  the  tranBfcrence  of  property,  had 
become  a  subject  of  complaint.  When  npou  this 
subject,  Albany  used  often  to  praise  the  simpli- 
city and  beauty  of  an  ancient  charter  by  King 
Athelstan,  a  Saxon  monarch.  It  had  been  granted 
to  the  ancient  Northumbrian  family  called  Rod- 
dam  of  Roddam,  and  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scots  on  some  of  tlieir  plundering  excursions." 
The  duke  of  Albany,  it  is  quite  certain,  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  most  able  govemoi's  that 
the  kingdom  ever  possessed.  He  enjoyed  to  a  high 
degree  the  confidence  of  both  king  and  nobles, 
while  the  people  placed  the  utmost  reliance  on 
[lie  justice  and  tinnness  of  his  gorcmment.  The 
t'oUowing  is  an  impreasion  of  his  seal,  taken  fi'om 
the  DipUimata  Scotia: 
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Kobcrcdukeof  Albany  was  twice  married:  firsi 
to  Margsrct,  countess  of  Af  eiiteith ;  and  secondly 
to  Muvielin,  eldest  danghter  of  Sir  William  Keith, 
great  marischal  of  Scotland,  and  bad  issue  by  both 
marriages. — Douglat'  Peerage,  vol.  i. — Pmierton's 
Uatary  of  Scotland,  vol,  i.  p.  85. 

ALBANY,  MnRDocH,  second  duke  of,  son  ot 
the  preceding,  succeeded  him  both  as  dnke  and 
regent.  At  flrat  he  bore  the  title  of  earl  of. Fife. 
He  had  a  grant  from  Robert  IlT./in  the  third 
year  of  bis  reign,  of  a  bundled  merks  ateriing  an- 
nually fi'om  tlie  customs  of  Aberdeen.  He  was 
Justiciary  of  Scotland  beuorth  the  Forth,  and 
deaigned  of  Kinclevyne  when  taken  prisoner  al 
the  battle  of  Homeldou  in  1402.  Henry  IV. 
presented  him  in  full  pariiament  on  20th  Octo- 
ber, and  he  was  allowed  to  I>e  at  large  on  hia 
parole  of  honour.  By  a  letter  from  his  father  to 
Henry  the  Fourth,  dated  Falkland,  June  2,  1405, 
he  seems  to  have  received  nmch  kindness  (roni  thai 
monarch  during  his  stay  in  England,  as  ho  thanks 
him  for  his  good  ti'eatment  of  liis  son  Murdoch, 
and  the  favonraUe  audience  given  to  Rothesay 
hei'ald.  In  1415  lie  was  exchanged  for  Henry 
Pei'cy  of  Northumberland,  the  son  of  Hotspur, 
who,  since  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  had  remained 
in  Scotland.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  same  degree  of  energy  as  his  father,  but 
the  accounts  of  him  given  by  onr  historians  are 
mauifestly  partial  and  exaggerated.  It  is  staled 
that  on  his  father's  death  in  1419,  he  asanmed 
the  office  of  governor  of  Scotland,  just  as  if  lie 
had  naturally  and  legitimately  succeeded  to  It  as 
a  matter  of  hereditaLy  right,  and  that  he  did  not 
think  It  necessary  even  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
parliament,  but  supported  by  the  feudal  nobility 
at  once  usuiped  the  government.  This  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  the  conduct  of  a  person  of  the 
indolent,  incapable,  and  nnambitione  character 
which  Dnke  Aturdocli's  is  nniversally  represented 
to  have  been.  In  tlie  commission  preserved  iu 
the  chapter  of  Westminster,  and  of  which  a  copy 
is  given  in  Anderson's  Diplomata,  No.  G4,  it  is 
expressly  slated  that  the  parties  therein  named, 
being  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  chancellor  of  Scot- 
lantl,  James  Douglas  of  Bolvany,  brothor-in-law 
at  Duke  Muinloch,  the  earl  of  March,  the  abbot 
of  Balmerinoch  and  others,  empowei'ed  to  ne- 
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gotiate  for  the  deliverance  of  James  fi'om  bis  cap- 
tivity in  England,  were  so  appointed  with  the 
knowledge  and  by  the  deliberate  council  of  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm  (ex  certa  sdentia  et 
ddtberato  condho  tnum  itatuum  regni)^  which 
must  have  been  assembled  at  the  time,  and  pro- 
iMibly  for  the  pni'pose.  This  document  bears  date 
19th  August  1423,  and  is  stated  to  have  been 
passed  in  the  tfiird  year  of  Murdoch's  goveniment. 
As,  however,  his  father  died  in  1419,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  it  could  have  been  so  expressed  had  he 
tlieii  assumed  the  government ;  for  it  would,  in 
that  case,  have  been  stated  to  have  been  done  in 
the  fourtk  and  not  the  third  year  of  his  regency ; 
and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  post  of 
governor  remained  vacant  after  the  death  of  his 
fathei',  till  it  could  be  legitimately  conferred  on 
Murdoch  by  an  act  of  some  parliament,  of  the 
proceedings  of  which,.as  well  as  of  the.one  referred 
to  in  the  commission,  no  trace  is  now  to  be  found 
in  history.  It  is  said  that  Murdoch's  conduct  as 
rpgent  created  so  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  na- 
tion that  some  persons  refused  to  accept  of  the 
most  profitable  offices,  and  others  resigned  theirs ; 
while  the  loss  of  place  was  accounted  a  proof  of 
men's  honour  and  integrity.  Bnt  in  the  com- 
mission refeiTed  to,  men  of  the  highest  rank  and 
character  are  mentioned  as  being  in  possession  of 
some  of  the  chief  offices  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  during  Murdoch's  govern- 
ment, the  affections  of  the  people  became  more 
intensely  fixed  upon  their  absent  sovereign ;  and 
the  greatest  desire  was  manifested  for  his  return ; 
to  which  Murdoch  was  induced  to  accede.  A  tra- 
ditionary story,  in  which  we  place  no  faith,  is  re- 
lated that  he  was  driven  to  this  by  his  son  Walter 
having  savagely  wrung  the  neck  of  a  favourite  fal- 
eon  which  he  coveted,  on  its  being  refused  to  him, 
as  Murdoch  set  ont  one  day  to  enjoy  the  recreation 
of  hawking.  Provoked  by  his  conduct,  the  regent 
said  to  the  youth,  "  Since  thou  canst  not  find  in 
thy  heart  to  obey  me,  I  will  bring  in  another  whom 
both  of  us  shall  be  forced  to  obey."  Ambassadors 
being  despatched  to  negociate  with  the  English 
court,  after  some  delay  the  duke  of  Bedford,  then 
protector  of  England,  agreed  to  deliver  up  the 
King  of  Scotland,  on  payment  of  £40,000,  within 
six  years  by  half-yeai'Iy  payments,  hostages  be- 


ing given  for  payment  of  the  same.  The  am- 
bassadors who  went  to  England,  to  concert  mea- 
sures  about  the  payment  of  this  sum,  were  the 
bishops  of  Aberdeen  and  Dunblane  and  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Myreton.  The  arrangement  for  the  release  of 
the  king  was  finally  adjusted  by  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners, who  proceeded  to  London  for  that 
purpose,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1424.  In  the  fol- 
lowing April  James  returned  to  Scotland,  after 
having  manned  the  Lady  Jane  Beaufort,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  eai'l  of  Somerset,  of  the  blood  royal  of 
England.  At  his  coronation,  Murdoch,  duke  of 
Albany,  as  earl  of'  Fife,  performed  the  ceremony 
of  installing  the  sovereign  on  the  throne,  and 
amidst  the  rejoicings  on  the  occasion,  the  king 
conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  Alexander 
Stewart,  the  second  son  of  the  duke  of  Albany, 
and  twenty-four  others  of  his  principal  nobility 
and  bai'ons.  An  act  had  been  passed  in  the  first 
parliament  after  James'  return,  ordering  the  she- 
rifis  to  enquire  what  lands  had  belonged  to  the 
crown  during  the  three  preceding  reigns,  and  em- 
powering the  king  to  summon  the  holdei-s  to  show 
their  charters.  There  had,  probably,  been  some 
demur,  which  roused  James  to  adopt  vigorous 
measures,  and  to  have  reconi-se  to  the  cruel  expe- 
dient of  cutting  off  his  own  cousin  and  his  familj 
as  the  authors  of  it.  He  first  ordered  the  arrest 
of  Walter,  eldest  son  of  Murdoch,  duke  of  Al- 
bany, the  late  regent,  with  that  of  Malcolm  Flem- 
ing of  Cumbeniauld,  and  Thomas  Boyd  of  Kil- 
maraock;  and  in  a  parliament  held  at  Perth, 
25th  March  1425,  he  ordered  the  arrest  of  Mur- 
doch himself,  his  second  son.  Sir  Alexander 
Stewart,  the  earls  of  Douglas,  Angus,  and  March, 
and  twenty  other  gentlemen  of  note.  His  view, 
it  is  probable,  in  aiTesting  so  many  was  to  pre- 
vent an  insurrection.  Murdoch  was  committed  a 
close  prisoner  to  Cacrlaverock  castle,  while  his 
duchess,  Isabella,  was  sent  to  Tantallan,  and  the 
king  immediately  took  possession  of  Albany's 
castles  of  Falkland  in  Fife,  and  Doune  in  Men- 
tcith.  Immediately  after  the  arrest  of  the  duke 
of  Albany  and  the  other  nobles,  the  king  ad- 
journed the  parliament  for  two  months.  It  re- 
assembled in  the  palace  of  Stirling,  on  the  24th  of 
May,  when  the  king  presided  in  person,  at  the 
trial  of  Duke  Murdoch,  his  two  sons,  and  bu 
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bther-ln-UH-.  Ilie  ageil  enrl  of  Lenuox.  No 
known  record  specifies  their  crime,  and  onr  bistO' 
ritins  bave  conjectured  tliAt  the  charge  whs  one  of 
high  trcnson,  for  the  alleged  nsnrpiition  of  tlic 
govemmcnt  on  the  part  of  Albmi}-.  Walter  Stew- 
art, the  eldest  aon,  was  fii-st  tried,  ou  the  24th 
o\  May,  and  beiug  fonod  guilty  was  instantly  be- 
headed in  front  of  the  castle.  On  the  following  day, 
llic  duke  of  Albany,  Alexander  his  second  son,  and 
the  earl  of  I-cniiox,  were  tried  by  the  same  jury, 
and  being  convicted  were  immediately  executed. 
None  of  the  noblemen  and  others  arrested  with 
them  were  bronght  to  punishment.  Seven  of 
tliQDi  even  sat  on  the  jury  of  twenty-six  persons 
who  fonnd  the  duke  and  Ms  companions  guilty  on 
their  trial.  Alexander,  lord  of  tlie  Isles,  who  suc- 
ceeded Donald,  whom  Duke  Alui'dodi's  father  had 
linmbled  (se«  p.  37),  was  aUo  one  of  the  jury, 
whose  rerdict  sent  hiw  and  his  sons  and  Ids 
father-in-law  to  the  block.  Upon  this  Alexander 
of  the  Isles,  the  earldom  of  Ross,  with  extensive 
possessions  in  the  Western  Islands,  was  bestowed 
by  James :  an  impolilic  act,  whicli  afterwards 
bronght  mnch  evil  npon  the  kingdom.  Tlie  scene 
of  the  execution  was  a  rising  ground  in  front  of  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  which  Is  still  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Heading  Hill. 

"  Amongst  the  people,"  says  Tytler,  "  the  shed- 
dingofso  much  noble  blood  excited  a  sympathy  and 
commiseration  for  which  James  was  not  prepared. 
Albauy  and  his  two  sous,  Waiter  and  Alexander 
Stewart,  were  men  whose  appearance  and  man- 
nei-s,  in  a  feudal  age,  were  peculiarly  fitted  to 
command  popularity.  Their  stature  was  almost 
gigantic;  their  coantenances  cast  in  the  mooid 
of  manly  beauty;  and  their  air  so  dignified  and 
wariike  that  when  the  father  and  the  two  sons 
ascended  the  scatTold.  it  was  impossible  to  behold 
(he  scene  without  a  feeling  of  involuntary  pity 
and  admiration.  Iteliind  cliem  came  the  earl  of 
I^ennox,  a  venerable  nobleman  in  his  eightieth 
x;  and,  when  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block, 
and  liis  grey  haira  were  stained  with  blood,  a 
thrill  of  horror  ran  throngh  the  crowd,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  respect  or  terror  for  the  royal  name, 
broke  ont  into  expressions  of  indignation  at  the 
unsparing  severity  of  tlic  vengeance."  From  the 
place  of  his  execution  Duke  Murdoch  might  sec  in 
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the  distance  tlie  fertile  territory  of  Mcnlciih,  which 
formed  part  of  his  family  entates,  and  even  disiiu- 
guish  the  stately  castle  of  Donne,  which  had  been 
his  own  vice-regal  residence.  Of  this  magniflceni 
edifice  the  following  is  a  wood-cut. 


Ttie  title  and  possessions  of  ilic  dnkc  ol  Albany 
were  foifeited,  and  the  latter  annexed  to  the  crown. 
To  obtain  these  was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  his 
death.  A  contemporary  narrative  of  the  murder 
of  King  James,  prescjved  in  the  General  Rcgistei 
House,  and  printed  by  I'inkcrton,  represents  the 
general  impression  to  bave  been  that  "  tlie  kyng 
did  rather  that  rigoi-ous  execucion  npon  the  loitles 
of  lib  kyne  for  the  covetise  of  tliare  |>ossessions 
and  goodes,  thane  for  any  rightful  cause ;  althoe 
he  fonde  colourabill  wnycs  to  serve  his  intent  yn 
the  coutrarye."  [Pinkerlon'i  Itist.  vol.  i.  p.  463.] 
The  estates  of  tlie  earl  of  Lenhox,  his  father-in- 
law,  were  allowed  to  remain  nnforfeited.  Dnke 
Murdoch's  maniage  to  Isabella,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Duncan,  carl  of  Ijenuo:(,  who  had  been  lelt  a 
widower  without  male  issue,  took  place  in  1391. 
By  the  maniage  contract,  it  was  agreed  that 
should  the  earl  of  Lennox  marry  again,  and  have 
heir  male,  the  latter  should  niairy  Dnke  Miir- 

The  carl  did  not  mniry  again,  and  had  no  lioli 
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mMe  or  Ilia  bodj  wlio  might  fulfil  the  coDiiitiou  of 
■  marriage  witii  the  regenfa  daughter.  Of  (he 
marriage  of  Murdoch  and  Isabella,  four  sons  were 
born,  Robert,  who  died  enrly,  Walter,  Alexander, 
4nd  Jamed.  Tlie  latter,  who  was  the  fourth  son, 
when  his  father,  grandfather,  and  two  brothers  were 
seized  and  execntcd,  was  the  only  male  member 
of  the  famiij  who  escaped.  Resolving  to  sue 
his  kindred  or  avenge  their  fale,  with  a  body  of 
anned  folloncj-s,  as  desperate  as  himself,  he  car- 
ried fire  and  sword  into  the  town  of  Dambnrton, 
and  pnt  to  death  the  lung's  nncle,  John  Stewnit, 
called  the  Red  Stewart  of  Dnndonald,  with  thirlv- 
two  Others  of  Inferior  note.  The  king  pursued 
liim  with  s|ich  determiued  animosity  that  he  was 
compelled  to  fly  with  his  abettor,  the  bishop  of  Ar- 
gyle,  to  Ireland.— See  Avakdai.b,  lord,  p.  169. 
[Ntgntr'i  Hittory  of  the  Partition  of  the  Lennox,  p, 
10.]  Duke  Murdoch's  widow  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain her  estates  and  titles,  and  to  reside  till  hw 
icatb  upon  her  earldom  of  I.eiinox.  She  lived 
in  the  castle  of  Inchmnrrin  OD  Loch  Lomond,  the 
chief  messuage  of  the  enrldom,  nnd  there  granted 
chatters  to  vassals  as  countess  of  I^ennox.  She 
survived  to  hear  of  the  assassination  of  him  whose 
inflexible  sentence  had  cut  off  her  fother,  her  hns- 
hand,  and  her  two  sons.  On  one  of  the  pillars  of 
St.  Giles'  chorch,  Eilinbni^h,  are  the  arms  of  Isa- 
bella, duchess  of  Albany  and  conntese  of  Lennox, 
who,  in  1450,  founded  the  collegiate  church  of 
Dumbarton  and  largely  endowed  other  religious 
foundations.  She  died  about  1460.  See  Leakox, 
fiimily  of.  [Douglas'  Peerage. — T)/tler't  Live*  of 
Scoftith  IVorthie*,  Life  ofJamet  /.] 

The  pliy^cal  strength  and  imposing  appear- 
ance of  the  descendants  of  Robert  the  first  duke 
of  Albany  have  been  frequently  mentioned  by 
historians.  Murdoch's  half-brothei',  the  carl  of 
Buchan,  constable  of  Prance,  slain  at  Vemeuil  in 
Normandy,  in  1424  (see  ante,  page  89,)  of  whom 
1  portrait  is  extant,  seems  to  have  possessed  all 
tiie  qnalitlea  of  hin  race  in  this  respect.  Of  this 
portrait,  whicli  was  discovered  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  centurv  by  Sr  George  Seton  of  Gnvle- 
ton,  of  the  noble  family  of  Wlnton,  in  the  gallery 
of  M.  Ficbet,  at  his  seat  near  Chamboi'd  in  France, 
an  engraving  is  ^ven  in  Pinkcrton's  Portrait  Gal- 
lery.   A  woodcut  of  it  is  annexed. 
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ALBANY,  Alkxanukii,  third  diikc  of,  was  tne 
second  son  of  King  James  H.  His  fi rat  titles  were 
earl  of  Mareli  and  lord  of  Annsndnle,  bnt  he  was 
about  1456  creuted  duke  of  Albnny,  a  title  which 
had  been  forfeited  to  the  crown  when  Duke 
Murdoch  was  beheaded.  Having  been  sent  to 
France  to  complete  his  education,  he  was  in  14G4, 
on  his  voyage  homeward  fi'om  his  uncle,  the  duke 
of  Gncldres,  towards  Scotland,  captured  by  the 
English,  but  soon  released,  a  herald  having  been 
sent  to  England  to  declare  war  iu  case  of  his  being 
detained.  In  Febmaiy  1478  his  brother  James 
III.,  a  prince  of  a  weak  and  irresolute  temper,  and 
fbnd  of  mean  favourites,  on  the  sinister  informa- 
tion of  some  of  these,  oi'dered  his  arrest,  and  im- 
prisoned him  in  Edinbui'gh  castle.  Soon  aftei',  his 
younger  brother,  the  carl  of  Mar,  was  also  ar* 
rested  by  the  king's  orders.  Both  of  these  princes 
were  popular  with  tlie  nobiliiy  and  people,  and 
had  incurred  the  khig's  suspicion  and  the  hatred 
of  his  favourites.  As  lord  warden  of  the  cast 
frontiers,  Albany  had  besides  restrained  and  dis- 
obliged the  Homes  and  Hepbunis  and  others  of 
the  Border  clans,  and  in  revenge  they  bribed 
Cocliriinc,  the  king's  principal  adviser,  to  set  the 
king  against  him.    Marr  was  taken  out  of  his  be.<] 
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and  sent  prisoner  to  Craigmillar  castle,  and  shortly 
thereafter,  being  accused  by  the  king's  favourites 
of  consulting  with  sorcerers  and  witches  to  take 
the  king's  life,  lie  was  sentenced  to  have  a  vein 
in  his  leg  opened,  and  in  a  bath  to  bleed  to  death, 
wliich  was  executed  in  tne  Canongate  in  1479. 
{^Balfour's  Annals^  vol.  i.  p.  203.]  Albany  was 
committed  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
out  effected  his  escape,  and  proceeded  to  his 
castle  of  Dunbar,  from  whence,  after  victualling 
and  providing  it  with  all  manner  of  munitions  of 
war,  he  sailed  for  France.  \Ihid.  vol.  i.  p.  202.] 
He  was  forfeited  4th  October  1479,  and  troops 
were  sent  to  besiege  his  castle  of  Dunbar,  which 
soon  yielded,  the  garrison  escaping  in  boats  to 
England.  On  arnving  at  Paris,  the  duke  met 
with  an  honourable  reception  fi*om  Louis  XI.  He 
remained  in  France  till  1482,  when  he  proceeded 
to  England,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Edward  IV.,  by  which  the  English  king  obliged 
himself  to  aid  him  in  invading  Scotland,  and  to 
place  hiin  on  the  throne;  in  return  for  which  he 
consented  to  sun-ender  Berwick,  to  acknowledge 
himself  the  vassal  of  England,  to  renounce  all 
alliance  with  Louis  of  France,  and  to  marry  one 
of  Edward's  daughters.  In  consequence  of  this 
Albany  assumed  the  title  of  king,  declaring  his 
brother  to  be  a  bastard.  An  English  army 
amounting  to  40,000  men,  under  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, afterwards  Richard  III.,  accompanied  by 
Albany,  marched  to  Berwick,  and  invested  that 
town.  The  town  speedily  surrendered,  but  the 
castle  held  out.  In  the  meantime  King  James 
having  assembled  his  nobility,  marched  towards 
the  Bordera  to  meet  the  enemy.  As  he  lay  en- 
camped near  Lauder,  his  nobles,  highly  exasper- 
ated at  their  sovereign's  conduct,  headed  by  Ar- 
chibald Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  commonly  called, 
after  this  event,  "  Bell-the-Cat,"  after  securing 
the  chief  favourite  Robert  Cochrane,  bui-st  into  the 
royal  tent  during  the  night,  and  seized  the  rest 
of  the  king's  minions,  all  of  whom,  with  Cochrane, 
they  hanged  over  the  bridge  of  Lauder.  They  then 
carried  the  king  to  Edinburgh,  and  shut  him  up 
in  the  castle,  under  the  care  of  his  uncles  the  earls 
of  Athol  and  Buchan.  The  road  to  the  capital 
was  now  open,  and  the  dukes  of  Gloucester  and 
Albany,  with  their  forces,  advanced,  in  the  month 


of  July,  towards  Edinburgh.  The  archbishop  o! 
St.  Andrews,  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  with  I^rd 
Avandale,  the  chancellor,  and  the  earl  of  Argyle. 
hastily  collected  a  small  army,  and  posted  them- 
selves at  Haddington,  to  impede  the  advance  of 
the  enemy.  At  the  same  time  they  entered  into 
negociations  with  Albany,  and  on  the  2d  of  August 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded.  Albany  en- 
gaged to  be  a  time  and  faithful  subject  to  King 
James,  on  his  titles  and  estates,  with  Dunbar 
castle,  and  the  possessions  of  the  late  earl  of 
Mar,  his  brother,  being  restored  to  him,  and  the 
office  of  king's  lieutenant  of  the  realm  being  con- 
fen-ed  on  him.  Two  heralds  were  commanded  to 
pass  to  the  castle  to  charge  the  captain  to  open  the 
gates  and  set  the  king  at  liberty.  In  Balfour's 
Annals  of  Scotland,  (vol.  i.  p.  207,)  it  is  stated 
that  the  duke  of  Albany  and  the  lord  chancellor 
then  govenied  all  the  realm,  and  that  with  several 
of  the  nobility  Albany  went  to  Stirling  to  visit  the 
queen  and  prince,  and  after  his  rctuiii  he  laid  siege 
to  Edinburgh  castle,  which  he  took,  when  the  king 
and  such  servants  as  were  with  him  were  set  at 
liberty.  Accoi*ding  to  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  (vol. 
i.  p.  200),  the  king,  on  recovering  his  freedom 
^*  lap  on  a  hackney  to  ride  down  to  the  abbay 
but  he  would  not  ride  forward,  till  the  duik  of  Al« 
banie  his  brother  lap  on  behind  him ;  and  so  they 
went  down  the  geat  to  the  abbey  of  Hallyraid  hous, 
quhair  they  remained  aue  lang  time  in  great  niim- 
nes;"  and,  as  Abercromby  adds,  he  ^*  would  needs 
make  him  a  partner  in  his  bed,  and  a  comrade  at  his 
table,"  that  being  considered  in  those  days  the  best 
proof  of  a  perfect  reconciliation.  Albany  immedi- 
ately concluded  a  truce  with  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter,'and  on  the  23d  of  August  1482  surrendered 
to  him  the  fortress  of  Berwick,  after  it  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  Scots  for  twenty -one  years. 
Notwithstanding  the  favour  which  was  now  shown 
to  him  by  the  king,  Albany,  in  the  following  year, 
engaged  in  another  secret  treaty  with  Edward 
IV.,  for  depriving  his  brother  of  the  throne,  and 
securing  it  to  himself.  His  designs  being  detected 
by  the  nobles,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  England, 
having  previously  placed  his  castle  of  Dunbar  in 
the  hands  of  the  English.  In  consequence  of  this 
traitorous  proceeding,  he  was  formally  accused  of 
treason,  and  summoned  to  stand  \m  trial;  but 
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fkiliDg  to  appear,  he  was  condemned  to  death  as  a 
traitor  and  to  have  his  estates  confiscated.  Hav- 
ing assembled  a  small  force,  he  joined  the  earl  of 
Douglas,  who  was  likewise  an  exile  in  England, 
and  made  an  inroad  into  his  native  conn  try,  bat 
nas  rooted  near  Lochmaben,  22d  July  1484,  when 
Douglas  was  taken  prisoner,  bat  Albany  escaped 
by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse.  A  trace  for  three 
years  was  then  agreed  npon  between  the  two 
countries,  and  Albany,  finding  that  he  could  ob- 
tain no  farther  protection  in  England,  retired  to 
France,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Charles 
yni.  He  was  accidentally  killed  at  Paris  in 
November  1485,  by  the  splinter  of  a  lance,  while 
an  onlooker  at  a  tournament  between  the  duke 
of  Orleans  and  another  knight,  and,  by  act  of 
parliament  1st  October  1487,  all  his  lauds  and 
possessions  in  Scotland  were  annexed  to  the  crown. 
According  to  the  description  given  of  him  by  an 
ancient  Scottish  author,  the  dake  of  Albany  was 
^cU-proportioued,  and  tall  in  stature,  and  comely 
Bi  his  countenance;  that  is  to  say,  broad-faced, 
red-nosed,  large-eared,  and  having  a  very  awful 
eountenance  when  displeased.  Like  his  younger 
brother,  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Mar,  who  was  of 
a  milder  temper  and  mannera,  he  excelled  in  the 
military  exercises  of  tilting,  hunting,  hawking, 
and  other  personal  accomplishments,  for  which  his 
brother  James  III.  had  no  taste.  He  had  manied 
first  Lady  Catherine  Sinclair,  eldest  daughter  of 
William  earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness,  but  a  divorce 
took  place,  2d  March  1478,  on  account  of  propin- 
quity of  blood.  By  her  he  had  one  son,  Alexander, 
who  was  declared  illegitimate  by  act  of  parliament, 
13  November  1516,  and  who  was  made  bishop  of 
Moray  and  abbot  of  Scone,  in  1527.  He  married, 
secondly,  in  February  1480,  Anne  de  la  Tour, 
third  daughter  of  Bertrand,  Count  d^Auvergne 
and  de  Bouillon,  and  by  her  he  had  one  son, 
Duke  John,  the  subject  of  the  following  notice. — 
TUmgkui*  Peerage. — Histories  of  Hie  Period, 

ALBANY,  John,  fourth  duke  of,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  about  1481.  In  1505,  he 
married  his  cousin,  Anne,  or  Agnes,  de  la  Tour, 
countess  d^Auvergne  and  de  Lam*ajais,  by  whom 
he  got  large  possessions.  On  the  death  of  James 
r\' ,  in  1513,  his  son  James  V.  being  then  only 
in  his  second  year,  the  queen  mother  was  ap- 


pomted  regent  of  the  kingdom,  but  at  a  con- 
vention of  the  estates  held  soon  after  at  Perth, 
it  was  agreed,  at  the  urgent  suggestion  of  the 
venerable  Elphinston,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  se- 
conded by  the  I^rd  Home,  that  the  duke  of 
Albany,  then  in  France,  and  who  after  the  infant 
king  was  next  heir  to  the  throne,  should  be  invited 
to  Scotland  to  be  governor  of  the  kingdom,  during 
James*  minority.  This  election  was  ratified  by  a 
public  meeting  of  the  estates  held  at  Edinburgh 
soon  after,  and  Lyon  king  at  arms,  with  Sir  Patrick 
Hamilton,  was  sent  to  France  to  notify  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  duke.  In  the  meantime,  the 
sentence  of  forfeiture  which  had  excluded  him 
fi-om  the  enjoyment  of  his  rank  and  estates  in 
Scotland  was  annulled,  and  his  anival  impatiently 
looked  for  by  the  people,  as  the  queen  mother  had 
married  the  earl  of  Angus,  and,  being  opposed  by 
the  nobility,  nothing  but  anarchy  and  disorder  pre- 
vailed in  the  kingdom.  On  the  18tb  May,  1515, 
the  duke  arrived  at  Dumbarton,  Balfour  says  at 
Ayr,  with  a  squadron  of  eight  ships;  and  soon  after 
he  was  installed  into  the  office  of  regent.  '^  Ho  wcs 
ressaifeit,"  says  a  chronicler  of  the  period,  **  with 
greit  honour,  and  convoy  it  to  Edinburgh  with  ane 
greit  cumpany,  with  greit  blythnes,  and  glore,  and 
thair  wes  constitute  and  maid  governour  of  this 
realme ;  and  sone  thairefter  held  ane  parliament, 
and  ressauit  the  homage  of  the  lordis  and  thre 
estaittls ;  quhair  thair  wes  mony  things  done  for 
the  Weill  of  this  conn  trey.*'  His  inauguration  into 
the  regency  was  attended  with  great  splendour. 
A  sword  was  delivered  to  him,  and  a  crown  placed 
upon  his  head,  while  the  peers  made  solemn  obei- 
sance. He  was  declared  governor  of  the  kingdom 
till  the  king  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  yeare. 
The  duke  took  up  his  residence  at  Holyrood,  and 
seems  to  have  immediately  proceeded  with  the  en- 
largement of  the  palace,  in  continuation  of  the 
works  which  James  lY.,  the  late  king,  had  carried 
on  till  near  the  close  of  his  life.  • 

Albany,  unfortunately,  was  ignorant  not  only 
of  the  constitution,  the  laws  and  the  manners,  but 
even  of  the  language  of  Scotland.  He  was  in 
fact  more  French  than  Scotch.  His  mother  was  a 
Frenchwoman,  and  so  was  his  wife.  His  chief 
estates  were  in  France,  where  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  had  been  spent,  and  his  loyalty  to  the 
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French  king  was  so  nndisguised  that  he  constantly 
styled  him  master.  When  it  is  added  to  this  that 
his  temper  was  passionate,  that  every  comer  of  the 
kingdom  was  filled  with  spies  and  agents  in  the 
pay  of  England,  and  that  tlie  poweiful  honses  of 
Home  and  Donglas  swayed  the  faction  that  were 
opposed  to  him,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
lie  would  be  successful  in  restoring  peace  to  the 
country.  The  infant  king  and  his  brother  were 
still  under  the  care  of  the  queen -mother;  and  a 
pai*liament  which  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  nomi- 
nated eight  lords,  four  of  whom  were  to  be  chosen 
by  lot,  and  from  these  four  the  queen-mother  was 
to  select  three  who  wei*e  to  have  the  chai'ge  of  the 
two  infant  princes.  The  queen,  however,  was  not 
disposed  to  part  with  her  children,  and  when  the 
peers  proceeded  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  to 
notify  to  her  the  commands  of  parliament,  her 
majesty,  who  was  then  no  more  than  twenty -four 
years  of  age,  and  in  the  full  bloom  of  her  beauty, 
was  seen  standing  under  the  archway  at  the  en- 
trance, with  the  little  king  at  her  side,  holding 
her  hand,  while  a  nurse  stood  behind  with  his  in- 
fant brother,  the  duke  of  Ross,  in  her  Inrms. 
In  a  loud  voice,  and  with  a  dignified  air,  she 
desired  them  to  stand  and  declai-e  what  they 
wanted.  They  answered  that  they  came  in  the 
name  of  the  parliament  to  receive  their  sover- 
eign and  his  brother,  on  which  the  queen  com- 
manded the  warder  to  drop  the  portcullis,  and 
this  being  instantly  done,  she  thus  addressed  the 
astonished  lords :  **  I  hold  this  castle  by  the  gift 
of  my  late  husband,  your  sovereign,  nor  shall  I 
yield  it  to  any  person  whatsoever ;  but  I  respect 
the  parliament,  and  require  six  days  to  consider 
their  mandate,  for  most  important  is  my  charge ; 
and  my  councillors,  alas!  ai*e  now  few.'^  Ap- 
prehensive, however,  that  she  would  not  be'able 
to  hold  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  against  the  for- 
ces of  the  parliament,  she  soon  removed,  with 
the  young  king  and  his  brother,  to  Stirling  castle. 
Albany  immediately  collected  an  armed  force,  and 
proceeded  in  person  to  Stirling,  where  the  queen 
finding  her  adherents  deserting  her,  was  soon 
obliged  to  suiTendcr.  The  young  princes  were  then 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  earl  Marshal  and  the 
lords  Fleming  and  Borthwick,  while  the  qnoen 
was  conducted  with  every  mark  of  respect  to  Ed- 


inburgh, whei*e  she  took  up  her  residence  in  the 
castle.  On  the  success  of  the  regent.  Lord  Home, 
one  of  the  qneen^s  piincipal  adherents,  at  once 
commenced  to  intrigue  with  England,  and  con- 
certed measures  with  I^rd  Dacre,  the  English 
warden,  of  resistance  and  revenge.  Albany  sum- 
moned the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom  to  the  aid 
of  the  government,  and  transmitted  proposals  to 
the  queen-mother,  offering  her  a  complete  restora- 
tion of  all  the  rights  and  revenues  which  she  had 
not  forfeited  by  her  marriage,  if  she  would  accede 
to  the  wishes  of  the  parliament,  and  renounce  all 
secret  coirespondence  with  England.  These  pro- 
posals she  indignantly  rejected,  whereupon  Albany 
proceeded  against  the  insurgents,  and  took  the 
castle  of  Home.  The  queen  sent  Albauy^s  pro- 
posals privately  to  Ix>rd  Dacre,  while  Home  re- 
quested the  assistance  of  an  English  army,  and 
rotook  the  castle  of  Aome.  He  also  secured  the 
strong  tower  of  Blackater,  situated  within  the  Scot- 
tish boi*der,  about  five  miles  from  Berwick,  to  which 
place  the  queen  immediately  fled.  The  regent 
followed  her  with  a  considerable  army,  and  surpris- 
ing Home  in  the  house  to  which  he  had  hastened 
for  refuge,  made  him  prisoner,  and  committed  him 
to  the  custody  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  governor  of 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  Airan  disliked  Alban}- 
and  his  measures,  and  was  easily  persuaded  by 
Home  to  retire  with  him  to  the  Borders,  where 
they  actively  commenced  hostilities.  Home  and 
ills  brother  were  again  proclaimed  rebels,  and  Ar- 
ran was  requirod  to  surrender  himself  within  fif- 
teen days.  At  the  same  time  the  regent,  at  the 
head  of  a  select  body  of  troops,  and  a  small  train 
of  artilleiy,  proceeded  to  invest  the  castle  of  Cad- 
zow,  near  Hamilton,  An*an's  principal  fortress. 
Arran^s  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  James 
the  Second,  at  that  time  i^esided  there,  and  order- 
ing the  gates  to  be  opened,  she  came  out  to  meet 
the  regent,  and  as  she  was  his  aunt  by  the  fathcr^s 
side,  and  greatly  rospected  by  him,  he  was  easily 
prevailed  upon  to  listen  to  her  solicitations  in  fa- 
vour of  her  son.  Tenns  of  accommodation  were 
soon  agreed  to,  and  An*an  was  allowed  to  return 
and  resume  possession  of  his  estates. 

In  the  meantime  Home  had  fled  to  England, 
whither  he  was  soon  followed  by  the  queen  and 
her  husband  Angus.    Negotiations  for  peace  be- 
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twcen  the  two  countries  were  set  on  foot,  and 
Angus,  to  whom  the  queen  had  recently,  at  Har- 
bottlo  castle  in  England,  borne  a  daughter,  the 
Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  the  mother  of  Dam- 
ley,  husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  withdrew 
from  his  wife,  who  lay  dangerously  ill  at  Mor- 
peth, and  with  Home  returned  into  Scotland. 
They  both  made  their  peace  with  the  regent,  who 
restored  them  to  their  hereditary  possessions,  and 
for  a  time  they  abstained  from  disturbing  the  gov- 
emment.  Queen  Margaret  on  her  recovery  pro- 
ceeded to  the  court  of  her  brother  Henry  VIII. , 
where  she  inveighed  bitterly  against  both  Angus 
and  Albany,  but  especially  the  latter,  whom  she 
accused  of  having  poisoned  her  second  son,  the 
duke  of  Ross,  who  had  died,  at  Stirling,  of  one 
of  the  many  diseases  incident  to  childhood.  Henry, 
anxious  to  have  AiTan  regent,  directed  a  letter  to 
be  written  to  the  thi*ee  estates  of  Scotland,  com- 
mandiug  them  to  expel  the  regent  Albany  from  the 
kingdom,  as,  from  his  being  the  nearest  heir  of  the 
throne,  he  was  the  most  dangerous  pei-son  to  have 
the  charge  of  the  young  king,  his  nephew.  The 
Scottish  pai'liament,  which  tissembled  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  firat  of  July  1516,  replied  with  be- 
coming spirit.  They  reminded  the  English  king 
that  they  themselves  had  elected  Albany  to  the 
office  of  regent,  to  which  he  had  a  right  as  nearest' 
relative  to  then*  infant  king,  that  he  had  fulfilled 
its  duties  with  much  talent  and  integrity,  and  that 
the  person  of  their  infant  sovereign  was  intrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  the  same  lords  to  whose  care  he 
had  been  committed  by  the  queen-mother.  They 
concluded  by  assuring  Henry  of  their  determina- 
tion to  resist  to  the  death  any  attempt  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  their  country,  or  to  overthrow  the 
existing  govciiiment.  Notwithstanding  this  spir- 
ited reply,  the  intrigues  of  Henry's  minister.  Lord 
Dacre,  soon  succeeded  in  creating  distrust  and  dis- 
turbance, and  once  more  reinstating  in  its  strength 
the  English  faction  in  Scotland.  On  the  23d  Au- 
gust Dacre  wrote  from  Kirkoswald  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  informing  him  that  he  had  in  his  pay  four 
hundred  Scots,  whose  chief  employment  was  to 
distract  the  government  of  Albany,  by  exciting 
popular  tumults,  encouraging  private  quarrels,  and 
rekindling  the  jealousy  of  the  feudal  nobility.  In 
Scotland  at  this  time  Albany's  administration  was 


rather  popular  than  othenvise.  He  was  *' sup- 
ported," says  Tytler,  "  by  the  affection  and  confi- 
dence of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  nation ;  but  their  influence  was  counteracted, 
and  his  efforts  completely  paralysed  by  the  selfish 
rapacity  of  the  clergy,  and  the  insolent  ambition 
of  the  aristocracy."  A  new  insurrection  soon 
broke  out,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  who 
associated  himself  with  the  earls  of  Glencaini, 
Lennox,  Mure  of  Caldwell,  and  the  majority  of 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  west.  They 
met  at  Glasgow  to  the  number  of  12,000  men, 
and  seized  on  the  royal  magazines  there.  Under- 
standing that  some  French  ships,  with  supplies  of 
arms  and  ammunition  for  Albany,  had  appeai'ed  in 
the  Clyde,  they  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  take  pos- 
session of  them.  The  vessels,  however,  had  sailed 
before  their  arrival,  but  they  seized  a  quantity  of 
gunpowder  and  other  ammunition  which  had  been 
landed,  and  which  they  conveyed  to  Glasgow. 
Lest  it  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemiei^ 
the  powder  was  thrown  into  a  drawwell.  By  a 
stratagem  Arran  made  himself  master  of  the  cas- 
tle of  Dumbarton,  and  expelled  Lord  Erskine  the 
governor.  In  the  meantime  the  regent  having 
collected  an  army,  advanced  upon  Glasgow,  when 
an  accommodation  was  once  more  brought  about, 
chiefly  through  the  means  of  Beaton,  archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  who  was  high  in  favour  with  the  i*egent. 
liOrd  Home,  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  473,)  on  his  part,  soon 
violated  the  conditions  on  which  the  regent  had 
consented  to  pardon  him.  He  renewed  his  ti*eason- 
able  correspondence  with  Dacre,  and  employed 
bands  of  marauders  to  break  aax>8s  the  border  and 
ravage  the  country.  Determined  to  put  an  end  to 
the  anarchy  created  by  the  rebellious  proceedings 
of  this  fierce  opposer  of  his  government,  the  regent 
allured  the  earl,  who  held  the  office  of  lord  cham- 
berlain, and  his  brother  Alexander,  to  the  court  at 
Holyrood,  where  they  were  instantly  arrested. 
They  were  immediately  tried,  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  for  having  excited  the  late  commotions 
against  the  regent,  of  having  been  accessoiy  to 
the  defeat  at  Flodden,  and  being  concerned  in 
the  assassination  of  James  IV.  after  the  battle. 
Being  found  guilty,  they  were  both  beheaded,  on 
the  8th  of  October  1516,  and  their  heads  placed 
above  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh.    Soon  aflcr  the 
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duke  of  Albany,  in  a  convention  of  the  estates  of 
the  I'ealm  held  at  Edinburgh,  was  declared  heir 
apparent  to  the  crown. 

Anxious  to  procure  assistance  from  the  French 
king,  and  to  revisit  his  estates  in  France,  the  re- 
gent, in  the  parliament  which  assembled  in  No- 
vember 1516,  requested  leave  of  absence  for  a 
short  period.  The  parliament  accorded  an  unwill- 
ing consent  for  four  months,  and  in  June  1517  he 
embarked  at  Dumbarton,  leaving  the  goveiiiment 
in  the  hands  of  a  council,  consisting  of  the  arch- 
bishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  the  earls  of 
liuntly,  Argyle,  Angus,  and  Arran,  and  cariying 
with  him  the  eldest  sons  of  many  of  the  great 
barons  as  hostages  for  the  peace  of  the  conntry. 
To  each  of  the  six  persons  mentioned  was  assigned 
the  charge  of  that  part  of  the  conntry  contiguous 
to  his  own  estates,  while  to  a  brave  and  accom- 
plished French  knight,  whose  real  name  was  An- 
thony D^Arcie,  but  whose  handsome  peraon  pro- 
cured for  him  the  distinguishing  title  of  Seigneur 
de  la  Beaut^  (absurdly  called  de  la  Bastie  in  all 
our  histories)  was  intrusted  the  government  of  the 
eastern  and  middle  marches,  with  the  command  of 
the  important  castles  of  Home  and  Dunbar.  The 
young  king  was  brought  from  Stirling  to  Edin- 
burgh castle,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Lord 
Erskine,  the  earl  Mai'shal,  and  the  lords  Borth- 
wick  and  Rutliven.  Fresh  tumults  broke  out  on 
the  borders,  and  the  vassals  of  the  late  Lord  Home, 
out  of  revenge  at  his  fate,  surprised  and  murdered 
the  Sieur  de  la  Beaut^,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  the  activity  and  diligence  with  which 
he  punished  and  repressed  disorder.  Sir  David 
Home  of  Wedderburn,  whose  wife  was  the  sister 
of  Angus,  the  husband  of  the  queen-mother,  gal- 
loped  into  the  town  of  Dunse,  with  the  head  of 
the  unfortunate  Frenchman  knit  to  his  saddlebow, 
by  the  fine  long  hair  which  he  woro  in  accordance 
with  the  fashion  of  the  age,  and  after  fixing  it  on 
the  market-cross,  took  shelter  in  his  strong  castle 
of  Edington,  on  the  banks  of  the  Whiteadder.  For 
this  outrage  the  estates  of  the  laird  of  Wedderbuni 
and  his  associates  were  foifeited. 

After  this  the  kingdom  became  a  scene  of  disor- 
der, anarchy,  and  confusion,  th^  rival  factions  of 
Douglas  and  Hamilton  everywhere  contending  for 
the  mastery.    The  earl  of  Arran  had  been  elected 


by  the  council  of  rogency  their  president,  and  at  I 
this  time  had  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  but  he 
was,  upon  all  occasions,  opposed  by  the  earl  of 
Angus,  who  still  had  great  influence,  and  the  pri- 
vate animosity  which  subsisted  between  these  two 
poweiful  noblemen  kept  the  conntry  in  a  continual 
state  of  excitement  and  disturbance.  As  soon  as 
the  queen- mother  heard  of  Albany ^s  depaiture, 
she  retni-ned  to  Scotland.  Her  arrival  was  at  a 
time  of  such  universal  confusion  and  strife  that 
even  Albany  himself,  unwilling  to  leave  France, 
wrote  to  her,  advising  her  that,  if  she  could  unite 
the  factions,  she  should  resume  the  regency 
Mai'garct,  however,  wished  to  have  the  ofiSce  of 
rogent  conferred  on  her  husband,  the  earl  of 
Angus,  to  whom  she  had  been  lately  reconciled, 
but  this  neither  the  council  nor  the  majority  of  tlio 
nobles  would  agree  to.  Her  jealousy,  however, 
soon  caused  a  fresh  quarrel  with  her  husband,  and 
as  her  brother  Henry  VIH.  took  the  part  of 
Angus,  she  forsook  the  English  interests,  and 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  duke  of 
Albany,  urging  him  to  return  and  take  the  regency 
once  more  into  his  own  hands.  During  Albany's 
absence  the  famous  street  battle  at  Edinburgh, 
between  the  rival  factions  of  the  Douglasses  and 
the  Hamiltons,  commemorated  under  the  name  oi 
*^  Cleanse-the-Causeway,**  was  fought  30th  April 
1520,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Hamiltons 
were  defeated,  and  the  eai'l  of  Angus  got  posses- 
sion of  the  capital. 

The  next  year  Albany  returned  to  Scotland 
after  an  absence  of  five  years.  He  arrived  in 
the  Grareloch  on  the  third  of  December  1521, 
and  was  met  at  Stirling  by  the  queen-mother, 
accompanied  by  several  lords  and  gentlemen. 
It  is  stated  that  Margaret,  who  was  very  change- 
able in  her  affections,  and  by  no  means  careful 
of  her  conduct,  received  him  with  transports  of 
joy,  and  with  such  familiarity  as  excited  scanda- 
lous rumours.  Lord  Dacre,  in  a  letter  to  liis  sov- 
ereign, King  Henry,  says  that,  not  satisfied  with 
being  with  him  during  the  day,  she  was  closeted 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  with  Albany,  taking 
no  heed  of  appearances.  The  earl  of  Arran  and 
others  of  the  nobility  hastened  to  Stirling  to  wel- 
come his  arrival,  and  on  the  9th  he  entered  the 
capital,  accompanied  by  the  queen  and  the  chan- 
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tellor  and  a  uiinici-ous  attendance  of  peera  and 
gentlemen.  Pi*oceeding  to  the  castle,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  an  interview  with  the  young  king,  on 
which  occasion  the  captain  delivered  the  keys  of 
the  fortress  into  his  hands.  These  the  regent  laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  qneen -mother,  and  she  again 
presented  them  to  Albany,  saying  that  she  con- 
sidered him  the  peraon  to  whose  tried  fidelity  the 
care  of  the  monarch  onght  to  be  intrusted.  On 
the  regent*8  approach  the  earl  of  Angus  and  his 
party  precipitately  left  the  city,  and  fled  to  the 
Border.  In  a  parliament  lield  at  Edinburgh,  on 
the  26th  day  of  December,  Angus  and  his  adhe< 
rents  were  cited  to  appear  before  it,  to  answer  for 
various  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  but  they  paid 
no  attention  to  the  summons,  and  had  already  re- 
newed their  negotiations  with  the  English  king. 
Tlie  regent  now  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  fac- 
tions, and  to  procure  a  peace  with  England.  But 
it  did  not  suit  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  Eng- 
lish court  that  Albany  slionid  continue  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  or  that  pe«ace  and  order  should  be  re- 
stored to  Scotland.  Lord  Dacre,  Henry ^s  unscru- 
pulous  agent,  in  the  letters  wliich  he  wrote  to 
Henry,  repiesented  that  the  life  of  the  young  king 
was  in  danger,  and  that  his  mother  was  anxious 
to  obtain  a  divorce  from  Angus,  that  she  might 
marry  Albany,  who,  on  his  nephew's  death,  would 
become  king.  He  distributed  money  among  the 
factions  nobles,  and  did  eveiy  thing  that  he  could 
to  stir  up  war  between  the  two  countries.  Henr}% 
on  his  part,  as  he  had  done  once  before,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Scottish  estates,  demanding  the 
dismissal  of  Albany,  and  received  a  similar  answer 
to  the  former,  being  sharply  told  by  the  Scottish 
parliament  that  they  had  themselves  fi-eely  chosen 
Albany  to  the  regency,  and  would  not  dismiss  him 
at  the  request  of  his  grace,  the  king  of  England, 
or  of  any  other  sovereign  prince  whatever.  Upon 
this  Henry,  in  the  spring  of  1522,  sent  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  with  a  large  force  to  invade  Scotland. 
He  advanced  as  far  as  Kelso,  giving  up  the  country 
everywhere  to  havoc  and  spoliation,  until  he  was 
encountered  and  driven  back  into  England,  with 
considerable  loss,  by  the  bold  bordei-ere  of  Teviot- 
dale  and  the  Merse.  Albany  having,  with  consent 
of  parliament,  declared  war,  and  mustered  the 
whole  force  of  the  kingdom  for  an  invasion  of 


England,  at  the  head  of  eighty  thousand  men, 
and  with  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  advanced 
towai'ds  the  English  bordei-s,  and  encamped  at 
Annan.  The  queen-mother  at  this  time,  with 
her  characteristic  fickleness,  had  cooled  in  her  at- 
tachment to  the  regent,  and  not  only  intrigued 
with  a  party  of  the  Scottish  nobles  to  support  her 
views,  but  betrayed  all  Albany's  secrets  and  plans 
to  the  English  warden.  Lord  Dacre.  The  regent, 
ignorant  of  this,  with  his  large  army  crossed  the 
bordcra  and  advanced  to  Cariisle.  When  within 
five  miles  of  that  city  Daci*e  opened  negotiations 
with  him,  and  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  him  to 
agree  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  a  month,  in 
order  that  ambassadors  might  treat  for  peace.  As 
the  English  khig,  then  engaged  in  a  war  with 
France,  had  wisely  departed  from  liis  demand  for 
Albany's  dismissal  from  the  regency,  the  nobles 
who  had  joined  in  the  expedition  saw  no  further 
cause  for  continuing  in  arms,  and  Albany  himself, 
desirous  of  peace  with  England,  disbanded  his 
ai*my,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh,  without  strik- 
ing a  blow. 

Finding  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  increase, 
with  the  view  of  soliciting  assistance  fix>m  the 
French  king,  Albany,  in  October  1522,  retii*ed  for 
the  second  time  to  France,  after  appointing  a 
council  of  regency,  consisting  of  the  earls  of  Huntly, 
Arran,  and  Argyle,  to  wlmni  he  added  Gonzolles, 
a  French  knight,  in  whom  he  had  much  confi 
deuce.  He  promised  to  return  in  ten  months  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  his  office.  During  his  absence, 
in  the  spring  of  1523,  the  English  renewed  the 
war  by  a  vast  inroad  into  Scotland.  The  earl  of 
Surrey,  the  victor  of  Flodden,  at  the  head  of 
10,000  men,  broke  into  the  Merse,  reduced  its 
places  of  strength,  and  advancing  to  Jedburgh, 
burnt  that  town,  and  left  its  beautiful  abbey  a 
heap  of  ruins.  Lord  Dacre,  after  reducing  the 
cjistle  of  Ker  of  Feraihui-st,  and  taking  that  cele- 
brated boixler  chief  prisoner,  sacked  and  depopu- 
lated Kelso  and  the  adjoining  villages,  while  the 
marquis  of  Doi*set,  the  waixlon  of  the  east  marches, 
made  an  incui'sion  into  Teviotdale,  giving  its  vil- 
lages to  the  flames,  and  carrying  ofl*  its  grain  and 
beeves.  Albany  returned  fiH>m  France  in  Septem- 
ber 1523,  with  a  fleet  of  eighty-seven  small  ves- 
sels, and  a  force  of  four  thousand  foot,  five  hun- 
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dred  men  at  arms,  a  thousand  liagbuUeei*8,  six 
hundred  horse,  and  a  fine  train  of  artiller}-,  which 
had  been  fumlshed  to  him  bj  the  French.  He 
lauded  in  the  island  of  Arran,  Balfour  says  ^'at 
Kerknbright/*  having  eluded  the  cncm}''^  fleet, 
which  was  sent  out  to  intercept  him,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Edinburgh.  The  embarrass- 
ment of  his  position  at  this  crisis  was  greater  than 
ever.  He  found  that  the  queen -mother  was  no 
longer  on  his  side,  but  deeply  engaged  in  intrigu- 
ing Against  him.  That  fickle,  passionate,  and  un- 
])rincipled  woman,  whose  character  somewhat  re- 
sembled that  of  her  imperious  brother,  Henry 
Vni.,  was  now  as  anxious  to  promote  the  English 
interests  as  she  had  formerly  been  the  French, 
and  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  Snrrey  and 
Dacre,  with  the  view  of  recovering  the  regency  to 
herself.  The  nobles,  though  willing  to  assemble 
an  army  for  the  defence  of  the  I^rdei-s,  were  to- 
tally averse  to  an  invasion  of  England,  while  they 
were  jealous  of  the  foreign  auxiliaries  which  the 
regent  had  brought  with  him. 

The  parliament  assembled  without  delay,  and  a 
proclamation  was  issued  for  a  muster  of  the  whole 
force  of  the  kingdom  on  the  20th  of  October.  Al- 
bany summoned  together  the  principal  nobility, 
and  urged  them  to  carry  the  war  into  England,  to 
avenge  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Flodden  and  the 
late  excesses  on  the  Borders.  He  had  brought 
with  him  a  large  supply  of  gold  from  France,  and 
as  he  liberally  dispensed  it,  he  won  over  some  of 
the  more  venal  of  the  nobles,  and  even  the  queen 
herself  was  so  charmed  by  his  presents,  that  she 
wrote  to  the  earl  of  Surrey,  that  unless  her  bro- 
ther Henry  remitted  her  more  money,  she  might 
be  induced  to  abandon  the  English  interest,  and 
co-operate  with  Albany.  On  the  day  appointed  a 
force  of  about  40,000  men  assembled  on  the  Bor- 
ough-muir  near  Edinburgh,  at  the  head  of  which 
the  regent  set  forward  towards  the  Borders.  But 
never  had  general  commenced  an  nggi*essivc  march 
nnder  such  discouraging  circumstances.  Most  of 
the  leaders  who  had  answered  the  summons  to 
arm  had  taken  the  gold  of  England,  and  bound 
themselves  not  to  cross  the  Borders,  while  others, 
such  as  Argyle,  Huntly,  and  the  master  of  Forbes, 
did  not  appear  at  all  at  the  muster.  The  expedi- 
tion was  nationally  unpopular,  and  as  the  Scots 


soldiers  did  not  conceal  their  dislike  of  the  for- 
eign auxiliaries,  indications  of  disorganization 
soon  became  but  too  evident.  Added  to  this,  the 
season  was  now  far  advanced,  and  mncli  time  was 
lost  in  dragging  the  cumbersome  artillery  over  the 
rude  and  difficult  roads  of  those  days,  which  had 
been  rendered  still  more  wretched  by  recent  falls 
of  snow  and  rain.  Albany  an-ived  at  Melrose  on 
the  28th  of  October.  When  he  reached  the  wooden 
bridge  at  that  place,  a  large  portion  of  his  army 
refused  to  cross  the  Tweed,  and  those  divisions  of 
the  troops  which  had  already  passed  over,  turned 
back,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  entreaties  and  re- 
proaches, recrossed  the  bridge  to  the  Scottish  side. 
The  regent  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
Melrose  two  days,  after  which  he  marched  down 
the  Tweed,  and  arrived  at  Eccles,  on  the  side 
of  the  river  opposite  to  Wark.  Hie  Scottish  army 
cncam|)ed  near  Coldstream,  while  Albany  lodged 
in  Home  castle.  He  ordered  part  of  the  artillei^ 
to  be  conveyed  to  Berwick,  but  afterwards  he  laid 
siege  to  Wark  castle,  chiefly  with  his  foreign 
troops  and  artillery.  The  historian,  George  Bu- 
chanan, who  was  a  volunteer  in  his  army,  gives  a 
highly  valuable  account  of  his  operations  in  this 
his  last  campaign  in  Scotland.  An  attempt  to 
storm  the  castle  was  bravely  met  by  the  garrison, 
who  poured  a  destiiictive  fire  from  the  ramparts 
upon  the  besiegers,  and  on  the  approach  of  night, 
the  latter  were  compelled  to  retire.  It  was  pro- 
posed, however,  to  renew  the  assault  next  day,  but 
during  the  night  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  and 
snow,  which  so  flooded  the  river  that  all  retreat 
was  threatened  to  be  cut  off.  It  was  known  thai 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  advancing  from  Alnwick 
with  a  formidable  force.  Under  these  ciixum- 
staiices  Albany,  on  the  4th  of  November,  with- 
drew his  artillery,  ami  the  assaulting  party  its- 
crossed  the  Tweed,  leaving  three  hundred  killed, 
mostly  Frenchmen,  and  once  more  joined  the  main 
army.  Balfour  says  that  with  the  latter  portion 
of  his  troops  he  had  spoiled  all  Glendale  and 
Northumberland  to  the  walls  of  Alnwick,  and  re- 
turned with  a  great  booty.  [^Annals^  vol.  i,  page 
252.]  The  regent  retired  to  Eccles,  and  thence 
marched  rapidly  towards  Edinburgh,  apprehen- 
sive all  the  way  of  being  seized  by  some  of  the 
lords  with  him,  and  delivered  up  to  the  English. 
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His  retrcnt  Imd  rU  the  nppenrAnce  or  &  niglit,  ilic 
disorder  of  wliieli  n'aa  increased  liy  n  severe  snow- 
Monn.  On  rcacliiiig  Bdiiibiirgh,  lie  assembled  n 
pHdiament,  and  flscribeil  the  fniiurc  of  Uie  expe- 
dition to  tlie  nobles  rerusiiig  to  mnrcli  into  Eng- 
land, wliile  tlier,  on  ilieir  pnit,  accused  liim  of 
being  tlic  cftiise  of  the  disgrace.  Notwltlistandiiig 
the  presence  of  the  English  Ann;,  under  Surrey, 
nn  the  Borders,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  scnson, 
some  of  tho  peers  insisted  on  his  instantly  dis- 
inis.->ing  the  foreign  nnidliarii'S.  'J'hus  compelled 
to  embark,  the  French  were  by  a  storm  driven  out 
of  their  course,  and  a  considerable  number  of  tlicni 
were  shipwrecked  and  drowned  among  the  west- 
em  Isles.  Soon  aflir,  having  obtained  three 
inonlhs'  leave  of  absence,  Albany,  in  the  end  of 
15S3,  retired  in  di.ignst  and  despair  to  France, 
after  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  ilie  young 
king,  then  at  Stirling,  and  returned  no  more  lo 
Scotland. 

He  aftcnrards,  in  1524,  attended  Francis  I.  In 
his  nnfortDnale  expedition  into  Italy ;  but  before 
the  fatal  battle  of  Pavia,  fonglit  24ih  February 
1526,  he  was  detached  with  part  of  tho  French 
army  against  Naples.  It  was  the  absence  of  this 
lai^  portion  of  his  ti-oops,  amounting  to  16,000 
men,  which  caused  Francis  to  lose  the  battle,  when 
attacked  by  the  emperor  Charles.  In  1A33  Albany 
conducted  his  wife's  niece,  Catherine  de  Medici, 
into  France,  on  her  marriage  with  Henry  II.  of  that 
kingdom.  He  was  governor  of  the  Bonrbonnois, 
d'Anvergne,  dc  Forest,  and  de  Benujolais.  He 
died  at  his  castle  of  Mirefleur,  2d  June  1536.  By 
his  duchess  he  had  no  issue.  By  Jean  Abemethy, 
a  Scotswoman,  he  had  a  nainrni  daughter,  Eleo- 
nora,  who,  a^r  being  legitimated,  was  in  1547 
married  at  Foaiainebleau,  in  piesence  of  the 
French  king,  to  the  count  do  Clioisy, 

This  duke  of  Albany  was  a  man  of  elegant  and 
graceful  manners  and  high  accomplishments,  and 
very  gay  and  sprightly  in  eonverenlion, — qnalitlce 
which  made  him  a  personal  favourite  with  Fran- 
cis 1.  of  France,  bnt  were  little  appreciated  in 
Scotland,  where  his  vanity,  of  which  he  had  a 
lar^  share,  and  evident  partiality  for  French  ofli- 
cers  and  confidents,  soon  disgnated  the  haughty 
an<l  rapations  nobility.  In  Pinkcrton's  Scottish 
Gallery,  there  is  a  fine  portrait,  supposed  to  be  that  | 


of  Albany,  of  which  a  woodcut  is  annexed.    It  la    It 
onlhosameeiigriivingwiihoneofQneen  Margaret.    |j 


Jel^mu 


The  sign  manual  autograph  ".lehan"  nnderneatn, 
is  from  the  Cotton  MSS.  B.  vi.  fol.  170,  in  Ch« 
British  Museum. 

The  tlt!«  of  dnke  of  Albinj  <tu  iMCtoved  in  IS40  on  Ar 
tbur,  scoond  Bnn  of  JgmM  V.  and  liia  itpou«  Mhcj  of  Gai». 
s  prince  who  died  in  IMt.  ItHU  ailemirds  given  loHenir 
.Sten'Mt.  lord  Darnlej,  or  Demsir,  by  Qoeen  Mar;*,  (hortlj 
befoTD  Iheir  miTTUgs  in  15R5.  Clmrles  I.  wiu  creiled  diike 
of  Albanj,  on  his  baptism  at  Dunfermline  in  1600,  hie  etdet 
hmlher  Heniy,  who  died  in  1612,  being  duke  of  Bothewij.lha 
title  of  the  king'a  eldest  ion.  The  fgllnwiTi);  In  n  fsc  nmilo  n( 
the  lUtof^ph  and  motto  of  thin  ill-fated  pnnm,  writlen  in 
■n  album  in  the  Slnane  MSS.  Ko.  841fi,  aa  duke  of  Albanv. 
in  1600,  before  he  had  completed  the  ninth  year  of  his  nge: 

Albany  king  at  amis  whs  one  of  lbs  Meondarr  heralds 
in  ScotUnd,  when  Scotland  was  an  independent  kingdom. 
Prince  Charles  Edward  Stoart,  in  the  latter  years  of  hii  life, 
Mvled  himself  eoirnt  of  Albany. 

ALES,  or  Alespk,  Alexander,  see  Hailks, 
Alexander. 

ALEXANDER  I,,  king  of  Scotland,  Burnamed 
the  Fierce,  fi'om  his  vigour  and  im  pet  nous  character, 
has  liithertobeen  represented  as  the  fifth  son  of  Mal- 
colm III.,  sumamed  Canmore,  or  great  head,  bj 
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Margaret,  danghter  of  Edwai'd,  uepliew  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  king  of  England,  but  it  is 
now  admitted  that  Ethelred,  who  had  been  be- 
lieved to  be  the  third,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
that  marriage,  and  consequently  Alexander  was 
not  the  fifth  but  the  fourth  son  of  Malcolm  and 
Margaret.  It  is  also  placed  beyond  a  doubt  that 
by  a  previous  marriage  with  Ingibiorgc,  the  widow 
of  Thorfin,  a  powerful  Norwegian  earl, — who  for 
thirty  yeai-s,  during  the  reigns  of  Alexander's  fa- 
ther Malcolm  and  his  predecessor  Macbeth,  ruled 
over  all  Scotland  north  of  the  Grampians,  and 
part  of  the  present  county  of  Forfar, — Malcolm  had 
two  sons,  Duncau,  afterwards  king  of  Scotland, 
and  Malcolm,  both  of  whom  were  alive  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  so  that  Alexander  was  in  reali- 
ty the  sixth  of  the  sons  of  Malcolm  Canmore. 
[See  life  of  Duncau,  king  of  Scotland,  post."] 
There  is  no  earlier  instance  in  Scottish  history 
of  the  name  of  Alexander  having  been  bonie  by 
king  or  noble,  although  it  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  most  common  and  familiar  Christian 
names  in  Scotland.  J^rd  Hailes  has  supposed 
that  it  was  bestowed  in  honour  of  Pope  Alexan- 
der XL  If  so,  it  was  given  to  him  after  the  death 
of  that  pontiff,  which  occun-ed  in  the  year  1078, 
as  no  calculation  from  family  or  other  events  can 
place  the  birth  of  Alexander,  of  which  the  pre- 
cise date  is  unknown,  earlier  than  about  the  year 
1078. 

Alexander  was  educated  with  great  care,  not 
only  in  letters  but  in  religious  principles,  and  the 
solemn  injunctions  of  his  excellent  mother,  ou  her 
death-bed,  to  Turgot,  prior  of  Durham,  her  con- 
fessor and  biogi'apher,  which  have  descended  to 
us  in  his  interesting  memoir  of  that  good  queen, 
prove  how  great  was  her  solicitude  in  the  latter 
respect  in  i*egard  to  all  her  children.  Alexan- 
der partook  of  those  vicissitudes  of  the  famil}', 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  which  are  detailed 
in  the  lives  of  his  uncle  Donald  Bane  and  of  his 
brothers  Duncan  and  Edgar,  and  which  serve  to 
exhibit,  in  a  strong  light,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
law  of  succession  to  the  throne  among  the  Celtic 


On  the  death  of  his  brother  Edgar,  8th  January 
1107,  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  not 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  extent  of  possessions 
as  his  predecessor.  For  the  conquest  of  the  west- 
em  portion  of  the  ancient  principality  of  Cumhna 
— a  region  extending  between  the  Roman  walls  of 
Agricola  and  Antoninus — having  sometime  previ- 
ous been  effected,  by  David  his  younger  brother, 
with  an  army  of  Nonnan  chivalry  from  England, 
the  government  of  the  province  was  also  bestow- 
ed upon  him,  and  Edgar,  on  his  death-bed,  be- 
queathed him  all  those  extensive  lands  in  those 
regions  held  by  him  and  Malcolm  his  father  which 
formed  the  subject  of  that  homage  rendered  to  the 
Norman  conqueror  and  his  son  William  Rufus  so 
frequently  refeiTed  to  in  English  history.  [Lord 
Hailes^  Quotations  from  £ng1ish  contemporary 
writers,  compared  with  the  narrative  of  the  in- 
quisition into  the  lands  of  the  see  of  Glasgow, 
and  existing  chartera  of  that  epoch.]  All  Scot- 
tish historians,  from  the  fourteenth  until  within 
the  present  century,  have  concurred  in  stating 
that  the  province  of  Cumbria  corresponded  exactly 
in  teiritoiy  with  the  present  English  county  of 
Cumberland,  but  chartei-s,  and  Saxon  as  well  aa 
earlier  Scottish  writers,  when  correctly  understood, 
leave  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  portion  of  country 
so  called  comprehended  the  district  extending  from 
the  Clyde  to  the  Solway,  and  included  all  the  pre- 
sent Scottish  counties  of  Ayr,  Galloway,  Wigton, 
Kirkcudbright,  and  Dumfries,  with  perhaps  part 
of  Cumberland;  the  district  of  Lothian,  comprising 
the  three  counties  which  still  bear  that  name ;  and 
the  shires  of  Renfrew  and  Lanark,  with  part  of 
Lennox  now  Dumbaitonshire.  Such  distributions 
of  the  royal  possesdlons  amongst  die  member  of 
tlreir  family  were  not  uncommon  with  the  mon- 
archs  of  that  age. 

Whatever  were  the  motives  that  led  to  this 
disjunction  from  the  Scottish  crown,  it  proved  a 
fortunate  arrangement  for  the  nation.  By  the 
subsequent  death  of  Alexander  without  issue, 
and  the  consequent  succession  of  David  to  the 
northern  throne,   the  danger  of  contention    be- 


or  Pictish  races  of  that  age,  and  they  no  doubt  I  tween  rival  families  for  these  possessions,  and  of 


contributed  to  form  and  give  a  direction  to  his 
character  and  future  government,  when  he  became 


king. 


their  permanent  separation  from  the  ancient  king- 
dom, was  averted,  and  a  united  kingdom  was 
afterwards  formed,  able,  with  more  or  less  sue- 
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oeat,  tu  witliiiiaiid  the  powei-fiil  neighbourii)g  sou- 
tbern  Blatc ;  which,  if  it  had  coDtinncd  disjoined, 
woula  most  probably  liave  fullen  to  it  by  piece- 
bimI  a  comparatively  easy  prey.  AVIiilu,  on  the 
(lie  hand,  the  happy  genius  of  Uuvid  for  govem- 
mcnt,  and  for  atcractiiig  towards  himself  the  love 
and  aRcciioii  of  all  classea  of  people  committed  to 
his  care,  enabled  him  to  ioiroditce  amongst  them 
order  and  civilizalioD,  and  to  combine  Saxon  law 
with  Norman  refinement,  as  well  as  the  stiU  higher 
blcs^ng  of  religions  instmction,  and  while  his 
amiable  qualities  and  the  acci<lent  of  his  birth  en- 
deared through  him  the  family  of  Malcolm  to  the 
'  SaxoQ  race,  so  that  nearly  four  Imndred  years 
afterwards  an  English  writer  resident  in  Scotland 
thus  commemorates  one  of  them : 

"  Oar  toTcnui*  of  Scotlanil  ■ 
Qithilk  hJI  be  lard  ind  lediir 
Oct  broail  Br?ttui«  nil  qalmir 
At  sunt  Siergimtlsinir;" 

ffiiutc  of  lAe  Hoirht,  R.  nil,  pr'mltd/nr 
Ae  Bauuttyat  CM.] 

the  sterner  rule  of  Alexander  was  made  avnilnble 
to  keep  ander  the  dissatisfied  feelings  of  the  war- 
like tribes  of  the  north,  not  less  averse  to  that 
deviniion  iTom  the  ancient  rale  of  aacceasion  by 
which  the  descendants  of  Margaret  were  pbccd 
on  the  tliroae,  than  jealons  of  the  innovations  of 
Saxon  taw  and  Saxon  settlements.    It  was  not, 
trawevcr,  to  be  expected  that  to  this  dis|iositioa 
of  lands  Alexander  would  at  once  quietly  accede. 
jl    On  the  contrary-,  he  at  first  dispnCed  its  validity, 
I     and  would  willingly  have  annulled  it,  had  he  not 
I    found  that  the  powerful  barons  of  the  province  iti 
I     qneslion,  and  of  the  northern  English  counties,  as 
' '    Goepatrick,  Baliol,  Brace,  Undcsay,  Areskine,  and 

I  others,  whose  descendants  afterwards  occupied  the 

I I  first  rank  among  the  Scottish  nobility,  and  by  the 
I    aid  of  whose  arms  his  brother  Edgar  had  been  placed 

and  sustained  on  the  throne,  wet's  entirely  favour- 
able to  this  arrangement.  He  therefore  prudently 
1  desisted  from  the  attempt,  andconfined  himself  diir- 
\  ing  tbe  remainder  of  his  reign  to  the  northern  por- 
|i  lion  of  the  kingdom.  [Speech  of  WaiUr  TEspec  at 
.|  Itie  battle  of  Uie  Standard,  in  Jilldied.]  It  has  been 
I  interred  by  modem  writers  who  have  recognised 
i  the  foregoing  as  the  territorial  limits  of  Cumbria, 
I     that  David  held  this  government  as  it  lief  in  sub- 
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ordination  to  Alexander,  but  this  docs  not  appcni 
to  hare  been  the  case.  David  seems  to  have  re- 
gulated the  aflsifs  of  his  government  as  an  inde- 
pendent prince.  Tlio  motto  of  his  seal  during  his 
brother's  lifetime  bears  that  he  slylcd  himself 
'David,  Comites  Anglorum  Regcno  Fmlris,  (con- 
tracted into  Fi'is);  that  Is,  David  the  count,  bro- 
ther of  the  Queen  of  the  English.  Annexed  la  a 
representation  of  David's  sesl : 


Several  of  his  public  instniments,  too.  alter  he  as 
cended  the  throne,  when  relating  to  mnttcra  affect- 
ing the  southern  districts,  arc  addressed  to  the 
"Francis  et  Angliiis,"  Normans  and  English, 
l^Andertan'n  JMplomata  et  Numistaala,  No.  17,  1 
and  2]  ;  and  at  a  later  period,  or  when  lofi^rring 
to  matters  of  more  importance,  to  the  "  Francis  et 
Anglicis,  et  Scottis  ei  Galwensibns,"  that  is,  the 
Normans,  English,  Scotch,  and  Gahvegians,  which 
hitter  style  was  uniformly  adopted  by  his  snccessor 
and  grandson  Malcolm  IV.,  [tdem,  plates  19,  23, 
21),]  whilst  the  public  instruments  of  Alexander 
are  simply  addressed  to  the  Scots  and  English, 
"  Scottis  et  Anglis  "  [Idem,  page  9],  showing  that 
he  only  ruled  over  the  northern  portion  of  the 
kingdom  in  which  these  nations  lived  in  the  pro- 
poition  of  the  order  in  which  they  arc  placed. 

It  was  fortunate  both  for  Alexander  and  David, 
and  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  government  of  tlie 
former,  that  during  the  entire  period  of  his  reign 
an  unbroken  peace  was  maintained  with  England. 
The  marriage  of  their  sister  Matildis  in  1100, 
dui'ing  the  lifb  of  their  brother  Edgar,  with  Henry 
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king  of  England  the  brotlier  of  AVilihini  Riifus, 
grctitly  facilitated  this  harmony,  and  it  was  further 
cemented  by  the  union  of  Alexander  with  Sybilla, 
natural  daughter  of  that  nuuiarch.  Such  an 
alliance,  says  Lord  Hailes,  was  not  lield  dishonour- 
able in  those  da  vs. 

The  people  of  the  north  were  not  reconciled  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  sons  of  Malcolm.  Accord- 
ing to  their  notions  of  the  law  of  succession  to  the 
throne,  both  the  family  of  Donald  Bane,  and  that 
of  Duncan  the  eldest  son  of  Malcolm,  had  a  prior 
right  to  it.  Edgar  had  bestowed  upon  his  cousin 
Madach,  son  of  Donald  Bane,  the  maormordom 
of  Athol,  erected  by  him  into  an  earldom,  and  on 
his  death,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  David 
the  First,  it  was  obtained  by  Mnlcolm,  the  son  of 
Duncan,  the  eldest  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore, 
"  either,"  says  Skene,  "  because  the  exclusion  of 
that  family  from  the  thror.e  could  not  deprive  them 
of  the  original  patrimony  of  the  family,  or  as  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  crown,"  [Shene's 
Highlanders^  vol.  ii.  p.  139,]  and  thus  this  branch 
of  tire  rival  family  were  induced  to  remain  in 
quiet,  although  various  nttcmpts  were  afterwards 
made  to  recover  their  rights,  not  only  in  the  reign 
of  Malcolm  IV.,  but  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
after  they  were  excluded  from  it. 

The  descendants  of  Donald  Bane  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  another  portion  of  the  hereditary  posses- 
sions of  the  family  in  the  person  of  Ladman  his  son, 
and  along  with  them  some  title  which  does  not 
appear.  Even  the  descendants  of  Macbeth  seem, 
in  the  person  of  Angus  the  son  of  the  daughter  of 
Lulach,  Macbetlfs  stepson,  to  have  got  the  pos- 
sessions and  ancient  maormordom  of  Moray  erect- 
ed into  an  earldom  of  that  name.  [Skene^s  High- 
landers^ vol.  ii.  p.  162.]  According  to  the  Annals 
of  Ulster  about  1116,  a  descendant  of  Malpedir, 
maoimor  of  Moern  or  Garmoran,  a  district  in 
northern  Inverness-shire,  one  of  the  supporters  of 
Donald  Bane,  and  who  had  murdered  Duncan, 
eldest  son  of  Malcolm,  in  1095,  was  in  possession 
of  his  father's  title  and  lands,  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Ladman,  in  order  probably  to  revenge  his 
death,  he  combined  with  Angus  earl  of  Moray, 
already  referred  to  as  of  the  family  of  Macbeth,  to 
make  an  attempt  to  seize  upon  the  peraon  of  Alex- 
ander.    At  his  baptism  Alexander  had  a  donation 


made  to  him  of  the  lands  of  Blairgowrie  and  Liff 
by  his  godfather,  Donald  Bane,  then  probably 
maormor  of  Athol,  and  in  the  fii*st  year  of  hia 
reign  he  began  to  build  a  palace  or  residence  in 
the  vicinity ;  but  while  engaged  on  this  work  the 
Highlanders  of  Moeni  (not  Meanis,  as  commonly 
supposed)  and  Moray  penetrated  stealthily  from 
their  northern  abodes  to  Invergowrie,  where  Alex  • 
ander  was,  and  snrpriscd  him  by  night.  Alexan* 
der  escaped  to  the  shore,  and  crossing  over  the 
Tay  to  Fife,  collected  vassals,  and  followed  them 
with  surprising  activity,  through  the  ^  Monthe  *  or 
Grampians,  across  the  Spey  and  over  the  **  Stock- 
furd  into  Ros."    Of  this  passage  Wintoun  says. 

"  He  ink  and  slew  tliaine  or  he  past 
Out  of  that  hind,  that  fewe  he  lefl 
To  take  on  hand  swjrlk  purpose  ef^** 

And  again  he  adds, 

"  Fni  that  day  hys  legys  all 
Oysid  hym  Alysandyr  the  Fers  to  call." 

So  effectuall}^  indeed,  did  he  succeed  in  crushing 
the  inhabitants  of  Moray  that  they  were  compelled 
to  put  to  death  Ladman,  the  son  of  Donald  Bane, 
who  had  instigated  them  to  the  attempt  on  his 
life.  {Skene^s  Highlanders,  vol.  i.  p.  130.]  The 
story  that  on  this  occasion  the  traitors  obtained 
admission  to  the  king*s  bed-chamber,  and  that  he 
slew  six  of  them  with  his  own  hand,  is  an  invention 
of  Boece,  and  like  many  other  of  his  fables  has  ob- 
tained currency  in  Seottish  history.  Sir  James 
Balfour,  in  his  Annals  [vol.  i.  pp.  6,  7.],  has  the 
following  passage  on  this  attempt  against  the 
king:  ^' The  rebells  quho  besett  him  in  the  night 
had  doubtesley  killed  him,  had  not  Alexiiuder 
Carrone  prluly  earned  the  king  save  away,  and 
by  a  small  boate  saived  themselves  to  Fyfle,  and 
the  south  pairts  of  the  kingdome,  quher  he  raissed 
ane  arine}'.  and  marched  against  the  forsaid  i^ebells. 
quliome  he  totally  ouerthrew  and  subdued;  for 
wich  grate  mercey  and  preseruatione,  in  a  thankful! 
retributione  to  God,  he  foundit  the  monastarev  of 
Scone,  and  too  it  gaue  lies  first  lands  of  Litfe  and 
Innergourey,  in  A°  1114.  About  this  tyme  K. 
.Alexander  the  L  reuardit  fur  hes  faithfull  sendee 
Alexandei  Carrone,  with  the  office  of  standart 
bearir  of  Scotland,  to  him  and  lies  heirs  for  euer. 
He  was  called  Scrimshour,  becausse  with  a  draueu 
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sutiril,  iu  a  combat,  he  bad  strucke  the  hand  from  a 
courtier;  wich  surname  of  Scrinsooure,  hes  posterity 
to  this  day  have  kept."  The  name  signifies  a 
hardy  fighter.  Sec  Scrimgeouk,  surname  of; 
also,  DuNi>RBf  carl  of. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
the  Highlanders  acquiesced  in  his  occupation  of 
the  throne,  he  being  now,  even  according  to  the 
Celtic  laws,  the  legitimate  heir  of  Malcolm 
Can  more. 

The  principal  feature  in  Alexander's  reign  was 
his  successful  rcsbtance  to  the  efforts  made  by  the 
English  prelates  to  assert  a  supremacy  over  the 
clmrch  in  Scotland.  In  1109' when  he  first  had 
occasion  to  nominate  a  bishop  to  tlie  sec  of  St. 
Andrews,  to  which  place  the  primacy  had  been 
removed  fi'om  Dunkeld,  Alexander,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  his  clergy  and  people,  named  Tnrgot, 
the  monk  of  Durham  already  mentioned  as  the 
confessor  anil  biographer  of  his  motlier  the  pious 
Queen  Margaret.  The  consecration  of  Turgot  was, 
however,  long  delayed.  The  archbishop  of  York 
pretended  a  right  of  consecrating  the  bishops  of 
Sl  Andrews,  but  at  this  time  Thomas,  elected 
archbishop  of  York,  had  not  himself  received  con- 
secration. In  consequence  of  a  report  that  the 
bishop  of  Durham,  concun'ing  with  the  Scottish 
bishops  and  the  bishop  of  the  Orkneys,  proposed  to 
consecrate  Turgot,  in  presence  of  the  archbishop 
elect  of  York,  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbur}*, 
in  alarm,  despatched  a  letter  to  the  latter,  inform- 
ing him  that  consecration  could  not  be  performed 
by  an  archbishop  elect  or  by  any  one  acting  under 
his  anthorit}',  and  requiring  him  to  proceed  to 
Canterbury  to  receive  consecration  himself.  The 
Scottish  clergy  on  their  part  contended  that  the 
archbishop  of  York  had  no  right  to  inteifei*e  in 
the  consecration  of  a  bishop  to  the  see  of  St. 
Andrews.  While  the  two  archbishops  were  en- 
gaged in  mutual  altercations  concerning  canoni- 
cal order  and  the  privileges  of  their  respective 
sees,  Alexander  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  English  king,  and  an  immediate  decision 
of  the  controversy  was  evaded  by  an  ambiguous 
acknowledgment  by  all  parties,  which,  confessing 
(he  independency  of  the  Scottish  church  to  be 
at  least  doubtful,  seemed  to  prepare  the  way 
for  its  comnlcte  vindication  at  a  future  time.     At 


the  request  of  Alexander,  Henry,  the  English 
king,  enjoined  the  archbishop  of  York  to  conse- 
crate Turgot,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  *^  saving  the 
authority  of  either  church."  In  that  form  Turgot 
received  consecration  accordingly. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  functions 
Turgot  met  with  obstacles,  which  induced  him  to 
form  a  resolution  to  repair  to  Rome  to  obtain  the 
opinion  of  the  pope  for  regulating  his  futui*e  con- 
duct; a  journey  which  his  death  soon  after  pre- 
vented him  from  can'ying  into  effect.  What  the 
nature  of  these  obstacles  were,  we  are  not  informed, 
but  as  he  perceived  that  he  had  lost  that  infiuence 
which  he  formerly  enjoyed  m  the  time  of  Queen 
Margaret,  his  spirit  sunk,  and  in  a  desponding 
mood  he  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  retire  to 
his  ancient  cell  at  Durham,  where  he  died,  Slst 
.\u*j:ust  1115. 

A  new  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  was  to  be 
appointed,  and  to  avoid  any  inteiference  on  the 
part  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  Alexander,  soon 
after  the  death  of  Turgot,  addressed  a  con- 
fidential letter  to  Ralph  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  had  succeeded  Anselm,  asking  his  advice  and 
assistance  for  enabling  him  to  provide  a  fit  suc- 
cessor to  Turgot.  Iu  this  letter  he  observed, 
^^  That  the  bishops  of  St.  Andrews  were  wont  to 
be  consecrated  only  by  the  Pope  or  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury."  **The  expression,"  says 
Lord  Ilailes  ^^is  flattering  and  artfid.  Alexander 
meant  to  i*clieve  his  kingdom  from  the  pretensions 
of  the  one  archbishop  without  acknowledging  the 
authority  of  the  other.  He  therefore  left  the  right 
of  consecrating  doubtful  between  the  Pope  and  the 
archbishop  of  Canterburj',  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  seemed  to  place  them  both  on  a  level." 
Eadmer,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  had  been  fixed 
upon  by  Alexander  to  fill  the  vacant  see,  but  not 
receiving  any  answer  to  his  proposal  from  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  king  allowed  the  see  of 
St.  Andrews,  the  chief  bisliopric  in  his  kingdom,  to 
remain  vacant  for  many  years.  At  length,  in  1120, 
he  despatched  a  special  messenger  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  with  a  letter  I'equcsting  the  arcli- 
bishop  Uo  set  at  liberty'  Eadmer  the  monk,  that 
he  might  be  placed  on  the  episcopal  throne  of  St. 
Andrews.  The  archbishop  consented  that  Eadmer 
shonld  have  liberty  to  accept  the  bishopric,  and 
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with  that  view  be  asked  and  obtained  the  approba- 
tion of  tbe  English  king.  In  a  letter  to  Alexander 
be  said,  **  I  send  yon  tbe  person  whom  yon  require 
aUogetherfree,'"  and  concluded  thns,  **  To  prevent  ' 
tbe  inconveniencies  wbich  I  foresee  and  dread,  I 
would  counsel  jou  immediately  to  send  him  back 
to  be  consecrated  by  me/'  On  his  arrival  in  Scot-  ' 
land,  Eadmer  received  the  bishopric  of  St.  Andrews  | 
on  the  29th  of  June  1120.  The  election  was  made 
by  the  clergy  and  people,  with  the  permission  of 
the  king;  but  on  this  occasion  Eadmer  neither 
received  the  pastoral  staff  nor  the  ring  from  the 
hands  of  Alexander,  nor  did  he  perform  homage. 
Next  day  Alexander  held  a  secret  conference  with 
him  respecting  the  mode  of  his  consecration,  when 
the  king  expressed  his  aversion  at  his  being  con- 
secrated by  the  archbishop  of  York.  Eadmer,  on 
his  part,  declared  that  the  church  of  Canterbury 
had,  by  ancient  right,  a  pre-eminence  over  all 
Britain,  and  he  humbly  proposed  to  receive  con- 
secration from  that  metropolitan  see.  He  found, 
however,  that  Alexander  was  as  much  opposed  to 
the  pretensions  of  Canterbury  as  he  was  to 
those  of  York,  and  that  he  had  determined  to 
free  the  Scottish  church  from  dependence  on  any 
foreign  see  but  that  of  Rome.  At  Eadmer's  proposal 
A.lexander  is  described  as  having  started  from  his 
seat  with  much  emotion,  and  broken  off  the  con- 
ference, lie  commanded  the  person,  one  William 
a  monk  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  who  had  presided  in 
the  bishopric  since  the  death  of  Targot,  to  resume 
his  functions.  At  the  expiiy  of  a  month,  the  king, 
at  tiie  request  of  his  nobility,  sent  for  Eadmer,  and 
with  difficulty  obtained  his  consent  to  a  com- 
promise, by  which  Eadmer  was  to  receive  the  ring 
from  Alexander,  to  tnke  the  pastoral  staff  from  off 
the  altar,  as  if  i*cceiving  it  of  the  I^rd,  and  then  to 
assume  the  charge  of  his  diocese.  While  the  king 
was  absent  with  his  army  quelling  some  insur- 
rection in  the  north,  as  tlie  Highlanders  of  the 
district  of  Moray,  particularly  at  this  time,  gave 
considerable  opposition  to  his  govemment,  Eadmer 
was  received  into  the  see  of  St.  Andrews  by  the 
queen,  clergy,  and  people. 

Finding,  however,  that  his  own  sovereign  Henry, 
who  was  then  in  Normandy,  had,  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  archbishop  of  York,  written  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  prohibiting  him  from  con- 


secrating Eadmer,  and  that  Alexander  had  also 
received  three  letters  from  him  requiring  him  not 
to  permit  the  consecration,  the  new  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  resolved  to  repair  to  Canterbury  for 
advice.  On  hearing  of  his  resolution  Alexander 
sent  for  him,  and  said,  "  I  received  you  altogether 
free  from  Canterbury;  while  I  live,  I  will  not 
pennit  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  to  be  subjected 
to  that  see."  "For  your  whole  kingdom,*' 
answered  Eadmer,  *^I  would  not  renounce  the 
dignity  of  a  monk  of  Canterbuiy."  ^'Then," 
replied  the  king  passionately,  ^'I  have  done  no- 
thing in  seeking  a  bishop  out  of  Canterbury."  It 
seems  to  have  been  Alexander's  design  by  soliciting 
a  bishop  from  the  province  of  Canterbury,  to  obtain 
one  who  would  have  no  partiality  for  the  see  of 
York,  and  whom  he  hoped  to  win  over  to  support 
the  independency  of  the  Scottish  Church ;  but  the 
zeal  of  Eadmer  for  Canterbury  disappointed  his 
views.  Eadmer  himself  hf^  given  an  ample 
account  of  the  contest  between  him  and  Alexander; 
and  Lord  Hailes,  in  his  Annals  of  Scotland,  has 
generally  followed  his  statements.  Tlie  bishop 
complains  that  after  the  last  interview  with  the 
king,  the  latter  became  rigorous  and  unjust,  and 
would  never  afford  him  a  patient  hearing.  He 
refused  to  allow  Eadmer  permission  to  visit 
Canterbury  **  for  the  counsel  and  blessing  (mean- 
ing no  doubt  consecration) .  of  the  ai*chbishop," 
contending  that  the  church  of  Scotland  owed  no 
subjection  to  Canterbury,  and  that  Eadmer  him- 
self had  been  freed  from  all  subjection  to  it. 

In  the  anomalous  and  uncomfortable  position  in 
which  he  found  himself,  Eadmer  was  induced  to 
ask  the  advice  of  a  friend  in  England,  one  Nicho- 
las, whom  Lord  Hailes  conjectures  to  have  been 
an  ecclesiastical  agent,  whose  business  it  was  to 
solicit  causes  at  the  court  of  Rome.  This  man  ad- 
vised him  to  obtain  consecration  from  the  Pope, 
under  favour  of  the  Scottish  monarch,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  be  generous  and  hospitable  to  the 
Scots,  as  the  best  means  of  rendering  them  tracta- 
ble and  courteous.  He  concluded  his  letter  thus : 
"I  entreat  you  to  let  me  have  as  many  of  the 
fairest  pearU  as  you  can  procure.  In  particular, 
I  desire  four  of  the  largest  sort.  If  you  cannot 
procure  them  otherwise,  ask  them  in  a  present 
from  the  king,  who,  I  know,  has  a  most  abundant 
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Btore** — a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  wealth  and 
magnificence  of  the  Scottish  monarchs  at  this 
time 

Eadmer,  in  his  perplexity,  also  asked  the  ad- 
vice of  John  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  of  two  monks 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  answer  which  they  sent  to 
him  seems  to  have  determined  him  upon  resigning 
the  see.  It  was  in  these  terms :  *'  If,  as  a  son  of 
peace,  you  desire  peace,  yon  mnst  seek  it  else- 
where than  in  Scotland.  As  long  as  Alexander 
reigns,  it  will  be  vain  for  you  to  expect  any  friend- 
ly intercourse  with  hira,  or  quiet  under  his  gov-* 
^mnient.  We  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
dispositions :  It  is  his  will  to  be  everything  him- 
self in  his  own  kingdom.  He  is  incensed  against 
you,  although  he  knows  no  reason  for  his  resent- 
ment; and  he  will  never  be  perfectly  reconciled 
to  yon,  although  he  should  see  i^eason  for  a  recon- 
ciliation. You  must,  therefore,  either  abandon 
this  country,  or,  by  accommodating  yourself  to  its 
usages,  dishonour  your  character  and  hazard  your 
salvation.  Should  you  choose  to  depart  from 
among  us,  3'ou  will  be  constrained  to  restore  the 
ring,  which  you  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
king,  and  the  pastoral  staff  which  yon  took  from 
off  the  altar.  Without  complying  with  these  con- 
ditions you  will  not  be  peimitted  to  depart,  unless 
you  could  make  to  yourself  wings  and  fly  away." 
Eadmer  consented  to  restore  the  ring  to  Alexan- 
der, but  with  regard  to  the  pastoral  staff,  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  replace  it  on  the  altar, 
whence  he  had  taken  it,  '  and  leave  it  to  be  be- 
stowed by  Christ,^  and  that  since  force  had  been 
used  against  him,  he  would  relinquish  the  bishop- 
ric, and  not  reclaim  it  during  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der, *  unless  by  the  advice  of  the  Pope,  the  con- 
vent of  Canterbury,  and  the  king  of  England.* 
Having  thus,  in  effect,  resigned  his  see,  Eadmer 
was  suffered  quietly  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He 
afterwards  addressed  a  long  epistle  to  Alexander, 
in  which,  after  setting  foith  his  pretensions  to  the 
bishopric,  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  submission  which 
would  have  better  become  him  at  an  earlier  peri- 
od:  *^  I  mean  not,  in  any  particular,  to  derogate 
from  the  freedom  and  independency  of  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland.  Should  you  continue  in  your 
former  sentiments,  I  will  desist  from  my  opposition ; 
for,  with  respect  to  the  }wing  of  England,  the  arch- 


bishop of  Canterbury,  sod  the  sacerdotal  benedic* 
tion,  I  had  notions,  which,  as  I  have  since  learn- 
ed, were  erroneous.  They  will  not  separate  me 
from  the  sei'vice  of  God  and  your  favour.  In 
those  things  I  will  act  according  to  your  inclina- 
tions, if  you  only  permit  me  to  enjoy  the  other 
rights  belonging  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews."  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  too,  wrote  Alexander, 
requiring  him  to  recall  Eadmor  to  Scotland ;  but 
Alexander  would  not  listen  either  to  the  solicita- 
tions, though  humbly  enough  expressed,  of  the 
one,  or  the  requisition,  however  peremptory,  of 
the  other.  He  was  resolved  to  uphold  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Scottish  church ;  and  the  un- 
daunted spirit  with  which  he  maintained  it  through- 
out the  whole  contest,  would  have  been  equally 
displayed,  as  Lord  Hailes  justly  remarks,  in  de- 
fence of  the  independence  of  his  kingdom,  had 
England  ever  attempted  to  call  it  in  question  dur- 
ing his  reign. 

In  January  1123,  about  a  year  before  Alexan- 
der's death,  the  pretensions  of  the  archbishop  of 
York  were  renewed,  on  the  king  procuring  an 
English  monk  named  Robert,  who  was  prior  of 
Scone,  to  be  elected  bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  The 
latter,  however,  was  not  consecrated  till  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  David  I.  about  five  years  af- 
terwards, when  Thurstin,  archbishop  of  York, 
performed  the  ceremony,  under  reservation  of  the 
rights  of  the  Scots  church. 

While  thus  successful  in  his  resistance  to  the 
claims  of  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  metropoli- 
tan sees  of  York  and  Canterbur}%  Alexander, 
as  was  usual  in  those  days,  evinced  his  devotion 
to  the  church  by  the  ample  donations  which  he 
made  to  it.  He  bestowed  upon  the  see  of  St. 
Andrews  the  famous  tract  of  land  called  the  Cur- 
sus  Apri,  or  Boar's  Chase,  of  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible now  to  assign  the  exact  limits;  but  "so 
called,"  says  Boece,  "from  a  boai*  of  uncommon 
size,  which,  after  having  made  prodigious  havoc 
of  men  and  cattle,  and  having  been  frequently 
attacked  by  the  huntsmen  unsuccessfully,  and  to 
the  imminent  peril  of  their  lives,  was  at  last  set 
upon  by  the  whole  country  up  in  arms  against 
him,  and  killed  while  endeavouring  to  make  his 
escape  across  this  tract  of  gi'ound."  The  historian 
adds,  that  there  were  extant  in  his  time  manifest 
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proof*  of  tlic  cxwunce  of  tliU  huge  beast  -,  its  two 
t'luba,  each  xixicen  inches  long  and  four  thick, 
l«iiig  fixol  »ith  iron  chaliitt  to  the  greit  altar  of 
8t.  AndrcwK,  bavipg  been  placed  there  by  the 
■hove  uamed  Bishop  Robert,  who  obtained  tlie 
grant  of  the  boar  chase  from  Alexander,  althongii 
not  cooaecratetl  bishop  at  the  time  it  wae  bestowed. 
TIte  legeiid  that  this  extensive  tmct  of  land  was 
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cunferred  in  370  by  Huagns  or  Hcrgostns.  S  Pirt- 
idU  king,  who  is  onknuivn  to  hL-ioiy,  is  a  monkish 
fiction  nitcrly  unworthy  of  attention. 

In  1123,  having  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck 
near  the  island  of  £inona,  now  called  Inchcolm, 
ill  the  Fritb  of  Forth,  Alexander  built  a  monas- 
tery on  that  island,  of  the  ruins  of  which  a  wood- 
cut is  given  nndcrueath. 


1lic  eiruitmstauccs  are  thus  related  by  Fordun : 
"About  tlic  year  1123,  Alexander  I.  hnving  some 
bnsiiiess  of  state  which  obliged  hiin  to  cross  over 
at  Ihe  Qnecn's  ferry,  was  overtaken  by  n  terri- 
ble tempest  blowing  from  th«>  south -we.^t,  which 
obliged  the  siiilorg  to  make  for  this  ishuul,  (^mo- 
na,)  which  they  reached  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
Here  they  foniid  a  poor  hermit,  who  lived  n  reli- 
gious life  according  to  the  rules  of  St.  Cotnmba, 
and  perlormed  service  in  a  small  chapel,  support- 
ing himself  by  the  milk  of  one  cow,  and  the  shel- 
tisli  DC  could  pick  up  on  the  shore ;  nevertheless, 
on  these  small  means  he  entertained  the  king  and 
Ills  retinue  for  three  days — the  time  which  Ihey 
were  confined  here  by  the  wind.  During  the 
storm,  and  whilst  at  sea  and  in  the  gi'catest  danger, 
the  king  made  a  vow  that  if  St.  Columba  would 
bring  him  safe  to  that  island,  he  would  there  found 
a  monastciy  to  his  honour,  which  should  be  an 
asylum  and  relief  to  navlgntors.  He  was,  more- 
over, farther  moved  to  this  fonndatioii,  by  having, 


from  his  childhood,  entertained  a  particular  venerH 
tion  and  honour  for  that  saint,  derived  from  his 
parents,  who  were  long  inariied  without  issue, 
until  imploring  the  aid  of  St.  Columba,  ilirir 
rajiiest  was  most  graciously  granted."  Ti  e 
monastery  thus  founded  by  Alexander  was  fur 
canons  regnlar  of  Si.  Augustine,  and  was  richly 
endowed  by  the  graicful  and  pions  king  its  founder 
and  pation.  Being  dedicnte<)  to  St.  Colm  or 
Columba,  the  island  obtninral  the  name  thereafter 
of  luclicolm,  which  it  still  retains.  The  king  bad 
previously  brought  a  colony  of  canons  regular  ol 
St.  Aug[istiiie  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Oswald 
at  Nastley,  near  Pontcfrnct,  in  Yorksliire,  and 
established  them  at  Scone,  the  abbey  of  whicli  he 
hnd  founded  in  1114,  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  St.  Michael.  Tills  famous  ahtiey,  it 
is  well  known,  enclosed  the  celebrated  coronation 
■itime  which  was  removed  to  England  by  Edward 
r,  and  is  litill  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Great  Britain   at  Westminster,     llie 
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abbey  of  Scone,  also,  tlius  founded  by  Alexander, 
witnessed  the  crowning  of  the  later  Scoto-Saxon 
kings.  By  a  royal  charter  he  confen*ed  npon  tlic 
monks  of  this  abbey  the  right  of  holding  their 
own  court,  and  of  giving  judgment  either  by 
combat,  by  iron,  or  by  water;  together  with  all 
privileges  pertaining  to  their  court;  including  the 
right  in  all  persons  resident  within  their  territory, 
of  refusing  to  answer  except  in  their  own  proper 
court.  [Cartulary  of  Scone^  p.  16.]  This  right 
of  exclusive  jurisdiction  was  confirmed  by  four 
successive  monarchs.  In  1122,  on  the  death  of 
his  queen,  Sybilla.  who  died  suddenly  at  the  castle 
of  Loch  Tay,  in  Perthshire,  on  the  12th  of  June  of 
that  year,  Alexander  erected  a  priory  on  a  small 
island  on  Loch  Tay,  for  the  repose  of  liis  soul  and 
that  of  his  consoi-t.  According  to  Spottiswood, 
this  priory  was  a  cell  from  the  monastery  of  Scone, 
and  was  founded  by  Queen  Sybilla  herself,  but 
this  is  evidently  a  mistake.  Some  very  inconsider- 
able ruins  of  it  still  remain.  Alexander  also 
granted  various  lands  to  the  monastery  of  Dun- 
fermline which  his  father  had  founded,  and  is  said 
to  have  finished  the  church.  His  queen  Sybilla 
also  conferred  lands  on  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  rude  condition  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Scotland  at  that  remote  period,  the  per- 
ional  state  kept  up  by  Alexander  the  Fii*$t  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  that  of  his  brother-monnrch  of  the  richer  coun- 
tiy  of  England.  It  is  well-known  that  in  the 
reign  of  his  father,  Malcolm  Canmore,  an  unusual 
splendour  was  introduced  into  the  Scottish  court 
by  his  Saxon  consort,  the  good  queen  Margaret, 
who  not  only  encouraged  the  importation  and  use 
of  rich  vestments  from  foreign  countries,  setting 
the  example  by  being  magnificent  in  her  own  at- 
tire, but  increased  the  number  of  attendants  on 
the  person  of  the  king,  and  caused  liim  to  be 
served  at  table  on  plate  of  gold  and  silver.  [TV/r- 
gofs  Memoir  of  Queen  Margaret.']  Alexander  I. 
seems  to  have  given  to  his  public  appenrances,  as 
sovereign,  a  degree  of  splendour  till  then  unknown 
in  the  northern  end  of  the  island.  In  his  reign 
there  ft]>pears  to  have  been  a  considerable  inter- 
course between  Scotland  and  the  East,  as  various 
oriental  commodities  and  articles  of  Asiatic  luxury 
H'ere  imported  into  this  country.     It  is  related  of  | 


this  monarch,  that,  not  content  with  endowing  the 
church  of  St.  Andrews — which  had  been  founded 
in  his  reign  by  Turgot,  its  archbishop— with  nu- 
merous lands,  and  conferring  upon  it  various  im- 
munities, as  an  additional  evidence  of  his  devotion 
to  the  blessed  apostle  St.  Andrew,  after  whom  the 
see  was  called,  he  commanded  his  favourite  Ara- 
bian horse  to  be  led  up  to  the  high  altar,  his  sad- 
dle and  bridle  being  splendidly  ornamented,  while 
his  housings  were  of  a  rich  cloth  of  velvet.  The 
king's  body  armour,  of  superb  Turkish  manufac- 
ture, and  studded  with  jewels,  with  his  spear  and 
his  shield  of  silver,  were  at  the  same  time  brought 
by  a  squire ;  and  these,  along  with  the  horse  and 
his  furniture,  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  his  pre- 
lates and  barons,  solemnly  devoted  and  presented 
to  the  church.  The  housings  and  ar-ns  were 
shown  in  the  days  of  the  historian  who  has  re- 
corded the  event.  [Extract  from  tfie  Register  oj 
the  Priory  of  St.  Andrews^  in  PinkerUnCs  Disseria^ 
tion,  Appendix^  vol.  i.  p.  464.  Winton^  vol.  i. 
p.  286.  See  also  TytfeT''8  History  of  Scotland^  vol. 
ii.  p.  198.] 

The  rising  commerce  of  the  country  in  those 
early  times  was  much  aided  and  advanced  by  the 
settlement,  in  the  districts  contiguous  to  the  Bor- 
ders, of  numbers  of  Flemish  merchants,  who,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Alexander,  gradually  spread  into 
Scotland,  and  at  a  later  period,  namely,  in  the 
reign  of  David  the  First,  were  found  in  all  the 
towns  along  the  east  coast,  and  even  in  the  west- 
ern parts  of  the  kingdom,  wherever  traffic  could 
be  safely  and  profitably  darried  on.  The  money 
in  circulation  in  Scotland  at  that  period  appears 
to  have  been  of  silver  only.  Indeed,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Robert  the  Second,  the  gold  coinage  of 
England,  then  current  in  Scotland,  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  gold  money  in  use.  Of  the  early 
silver  money  of  Scotland,  the  most  ancient  speci- 
mens yet  found  arc  the  pennies  of  Alexander  the 
Firet,  which  are  now  extremely  rare.  The}'  are 
described  as  being  of  the  same  firmness,  weight, 
and  form  as  the  contemporaiy  English  coins  of 
the  same  denomination,  and  down  to  the  time  of 
Robert  the  Firet,  the  money  of  Scotland  was  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  value  and  standard  as  tlint  of 
England.  [See  Ruddimaiis  Introduction  to  An- 
derson's Diplumata^  pp.  54,  55. — Jailer's  History 
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^Haidatd,  ToL  u.  p.  'iM.'\     Tlie  *uiiexed  eo- 
vTsiTbi:;  of  the  tilrer  p«Dui<s  of  Ale3UDiler  I.  u 


Annexed  U  ft  seal  of  Alexmider  I.,  in  wliiuti  he 
b  rrpreMDtcd  fully  cased  In  t]ie  annour  of  tliat 


Here  we  find  tlie  scaled  miiUcost  com|>os«l  of 
muscles,  or  lozcnged  pieces  of  sttel,  sewed  upon  a 
lunic  of  leatlier,  siid  renchtng  only  to  the  mid  thigli. 
'Ilie  liood  U  of  one  piece  "itli  the  tunic,  and  covers 
tlie  bead,  wbicb  is  protected  with  a  conical  steel 
cnp,  and  a  nasal;  the  sleeves  ai'e  loose,  so  as  to 
show  ibe  lincu  tnnic  worn  next  the  skiii,  and  agtUo 
rcnring  In  graceful  folds  .it>ove  the  knee;  the 
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(•jwer  tt^  and  foot  are  protected  bj  a  sLort  boot, 
armed  wiib  a  spar.  Tbe  king  holds  in  bis  right 
baud  a  spear,  to  wbicb  a  penDODcelle,  or  small  flag, 
■a  attacbed.  exactly  similar  to  that  wots  by  Henry 
■he  Fii«i:  the  saddle  is  peaked  before  aad  behind; 
and  tbe  hor%  on  wbich  be  rides  is  oraamented  by 
a  rich  fringe  roimd  tbe  chest,  but  altogether  on- 
armed.  [Seal  in  lie  Dtplomata  Scotia,  plate  7. 
T^er't  Hittory  o/Seollaad  toI.  ii.  p.  ,S60.] 

AlexaDder  the  First  died  at  StiHingoo  the  27th 
of  April  1124,  in  the  serenteenth  yevof  bis  reigr 
and  leaving  no  issne  was  succeeded  by  his  young- 
est brother,  David.  He  was  interred  before  the 
high  altar  at  Dnnfennline,  near  to  his  father 
During  hi^  reign,  as  during  that  of  his  brother  and 
p^edece»;^H'  Eilgar,  the  laws,  instil u lions,  and 
forms  of  goremment,  except  in  the  Gaelic  portion 
of  the  kingdom,  were  purely  Saxon :  and  to  this 
panicnlar  epoch  in  onr  nation's  history,  may  be 
traced  the  e^riie^t  eKL'tcnce  in  Scotland  of  some 
of  the  great  officers  of  state,  who  after  that  period 
discharged  some  ot  the  more  important  functions 
of  the  goTemment.  as  the  chancellor,  the  consta- 
ble, 4c.  The  former  was  the  most  intimate  conn- 
sellor  of  the  king,  and  generally  the  witness  to  hi» 
charters,  letters,  and  proclamations,  and  the  lat- 
ter, an  office  of  undoubted  Norman  origin,  was 
the  leader  of  the  whole  military  power  of  the 
kingdom.  The  flrsl  appearance  in  Scotland  of  the 
now  ancient  office  of  sheriff  is  a\so  referred  to  this 
reigii,  although  the  division  of  the  country  into 
re^'ular  sheriffdoms  did  not  take  place  till  a  mnch 
Isivr  period.  "During  the  reigns  of  Edgar  ami 
Alexnudcr  I.,"  says  Skene,  "  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land, with  the  exception  of  what  had  formed  the 
kingdom  ofThorfiDU  (during  the  Norwegian  con- 
quest consisting  of  the  Orkneys,  the  Hebrides, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  Highlands),  exhibited 
the  exact  counterpart  of  Saxon  England,  with  its 
earls,  tlisnes,  and  sheriffs,  while  the  rest  of  the 
countiy  remsinetl  in  the  possession  of  the  Gaelic 
Maormors,  who  yielded  so  far  to  Saxon  influence 
as  to  assume  the  Saxon  title  of  earl."  [Hittory 
of  tlie  Higklandert,  vol.  i,  p.  128.]  The  personal 
character  of  Alexander  was  bold  and  energetic, 
and  his  disposition  fiery  and  impetuous.  Strenu 
ous  in  mniniaining  liis  authority,  he  had,  cariy  in 
his  reign,  spplied  liimsclf  to  repressing  the  disor- 
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dot's  and  insurrections  which  wei'e  continaally 
breaking  out  in  the  Celtic  portion  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  his  ardent  temper  and  daring  spirit  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  his  success  in  oyei*awiug 
the  turbulent  inhabitants  of  the  nortli,  and  reduc- 
ing tliem  to  submission.  Tlie  boldest  chieftains 
are  said  to  have  trembled  in  his  presence,  and  the 
epithet  of  ^Fierce*  attached  to  his  name  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  the  energy  which  he  at  all  times 
displayed,  and  which  was  necessary  for  reclaiming 
the  Scots  from  that  savage  barbarism  into  which 
they  had  relapsed  under  Donald  Bane.  Although 
terrible  to  the  i*est  of  bis  people,  Alexander  is  de- 
scribed by  Aldi*ed,  as  being  humble  and  courteous 
to  the  clergy,  *^  not  ignorant  of  lettere,**  liberal 
even  to  profusion,  and  kind  and  benevolent  to  the 
poor. — Hitiles*  Annah  of  Scotland^  vol.  i.,  and  the 
authorities  quoted  in  the  preceding  article. 

ALEXANDER  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  the  fourth 
in  succession  from  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  me- 
moir, to  whom  he  stands  in  the  relation  of  gi*eat 
grand-nephew,  was  bom  at  Haddington  24  Aug., 
1198.  He  was  the  only  legitimate  son  of  William 
sumamed  the  Lion,  his  predecessor  on  the  throne. 
His  Diother,  Ermangardc,  was  daughter  of  Rich- 
ard Viscount  de  Beaumont,  a  descendant  from 
Henry  I.  of  England,  through  his  mother,  a  na- 
tural daughter  of  that  monarch.  He  succeeded 
his  father  December  4,  1214,  being  then  only  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone  on 
the  20th  of  the  same  month. 

Some  years  before  the  death  of  William  his  fa- 
ther, that  monarch  had  been  engaged  in  warlike 
demonstrations  against  England,  followed,  (in 
1209,)  by  a  treaty  of  a  singular  character,  of  which 
the  provisions  have  not  yet  been  clearly  ascertained. 
It  appears  that  during  the  troubles  in  which  John 
— the  monarch  who  then  sat  upon  the  English 
throne — was  involved,  (in  consequence  of  disputes 
with  the  head  of  the  chm*ch  and  the  dissatisfaction 
of  his  barons,  which  finally  i-esulted  in  the  conces- 
sion by  him  of  Magna  Charta,)  William-— conceiv- 
ing the  opportunity  to  be  favourable — took  occa- 
sion to  demand  that  the  counties  of  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  and  Westmoi*eland,  (which 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IT. 
had  constituted  the  county  or  province  of  North - 
nmbria,  and  under  that  designation  had  been  held 


during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  his  gi^aud- 
father  David  I.,  by  the  eldest  son  of  that  mon- 
aixn,  the  fatner  of  William,  as  a  fief  of  the  English 
crown,  but  on  the  death  of  that  monarch  had  been 
resumed  by  Henry  II.,)  should  be  restored  to  the 
Scottish  nation.  How  fai*  that  claim — one  of  the 
vexed  questions  of  Scottish  history — was  founded 
in  right,  does  not  properly  fall  to  be  considered  in 
this  biogitiphy,  but  will  be  treated  of  in  that  of 
Malcolm  IV.,  the  brother  of  William,  on  whose 
accession  these  counties  were  restored  to  Henry, 
and  to  which  therefore  we  refer.  We  may,  how- 
ever, remark, — unwilling  as  wo  are  to  yield  to  any 
one  in  the  assertion  of  the  just  riglits  of  Scotland, — 
that  there  does  not  appear  in  the  circumstances 
any  wairant  for  assuming — as  William  then  did, 
and  as  Scottish  writers  have  hitherto  done — that 
the  intrusting  of  the  government  of  these  coun- 
ties by  Stephen  in  February  1139  to  Prince  Hen- 
ry, son  of  David — ^as  an  individual  lordship  for 
which  he  rendered  homage — can  be  construed  in- 
to permanent  cession  of  their  possession  from  the 
English  to  the  Scottish  crown.  It  may  more  pro- 
bably be  inferred  as  done  in  guarantee  of  the  ful- 
nlnient  of  the  solemn  engagement  then  entered 
into  with  David  by  Stephen,  that  the  crown  of 
England — ^usurped  by  him— should  at  his  death 
descend  to  Heniy,  grand-nephew  of  David, — son 
of  the  empress  Matilda  his  sister^s  daughter  the 
rightful  heiress, — on  whose  behalf  alone  it  was 
that  that  wise  and  righteous  prince  had  professed 
to  take  up  arms.  The  retention  in  his  own  hands 
by  the  English  king,  during  the  entii*c  period  of 
their  government  by  the  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne, 
of  the  commanding  strengths  of  Bamborough, 
Norham,  and  Newcastle  on  Tync,  (the  two  former 
situated  near  the  Scottish  border,)  and  the  omission 
of  all  reference  to  the  circumstance  of  the  supposed 
cession  on  the  part  of  English  historians,  gives 
additional  probability  to  this  aspect  of  the  trans- 
action. Its  resumption,  therefore,  on  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  stipulation  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  David,  may  in  this  view  of  the  matter 
have  involved  no  injustice  on  the  part  of  the 
English  monarch,  and  appears  to  have  been  peace- 
fully acquiesced  in  by  Malcolm,  the  then  reign- 
ing king.  .  In  the  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
that  period,  however,  it  will  frequently  be  found 
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that  the  occasion  of  distraction  or  civil  contest 
on  the  part  of  the  one  was  frequently  embraced, 
to  press  to  an  issue  assumed  or  disputed  claims  on 
the  part  of  the  other,  and  the  fearful  state  of  mat- 
fers  which  then  obtained  in  England — placed  as  it 
wns  under  a  papal  interdict,  the  public  services  of 
religion  suspended,  the  rites  of  interment  with- 
held, the  prelates  banished,  and  the  nobles  insult- 
ed— presented  an  o])portunity  too  tempting  to  be 
withstood  by  William,  for  making  a  demand  which, 
if  yielded  to,  would  at  once  aggi*andize  his  king- 
dom, and  avenge  his  long  captivity.  Nor  is  there 
wanting,  in  the  earlier  history  of  that  monarch 
himself,  more  than  one  incident  to  illustrate  the 
truth  of  the  foregoing  remark. 

In  order  to  nndei-stand  the  position  of  the  par- 
tics,  however,  on  the  occasion  of  the  conclusion  of 
this  treaty,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that,  according 
to  the  English  historians,  John, — notwithstanding 
the  dangerous  situation  in  which  he  stood,  and  the 
loss  of  i*eputation  he  had  sustained  by  acquiescing 
in  the  conquest  of  the  English  provinces  in  France, 
— appeal's,  on  becoming  aware  of  the  military  pre- 
parations of  William,  to  have  manifested  a  de- 
gree of  energy  unusual  to  him,  and  to  have  resolved 
to  do  some  act  that  would  give  a  lustre  to  his  gov- 
ernment. He  is  represented  by  them  as  having 
been  successful  in  his  military  enteiprises  in  Scot- 
land, as  also  in  others  which  he  undeitook  against 
the  Irish  and  Welsh.  It  was  in  these  circum- 
stances, therefore,  that  by  the  treaty  in  question, 
the  king  of  Scotland  bound  himself  to  pay  to  John 
fifteen  thousand  morks  (supposed  to  be  equivalent 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling of  our  present  money)  in  two  years,  by  four 
equal  payments,  *^for  procuring  his  good  will 
{henevoietUia),  and  for  fulfilling  certain  conven- 
tions between  them,"  contained  in  a  charter  which 
has  not  been  preserved.  For  the  performance  of 
this  treaty  William  gave  John  hostages.  He 
likewise  delivered  his  two  daughters,  Margaret 
and  Isabella,  to  the  king  of  England  to  be  edu- 
cated at  his  couit,  and  "that  they  might  be  pro- 
vided by  him  in  suitable  matches,"  but  not  to 
be  considered  as  hostages.  About  thirty  years 
thereafter  it  was  stated  in  the  English  parliament 
that  the  conditions  of  the  charter  referred  to  were 
that  the  two  Scottish  princesses  should  be  mar- 


ried to  king  John's  two  sous,  and  that  the  money, 
together  with  a  renunciation  of  his  claim  to  the 
northern  counties,  was  given  by  William  as  their 
marriage  portion.  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  justici- 
ary of  England,  who  married  the  princess  Mar- 
garet, positively  denied,  however,  all  knowledge  oi 
any  such  condition  as  the  former;  while  some 
Scottish  writei*s  subsequently  founded  on  its  non- 
fulfilment  a  supposed  claim  for  the  restitution  of 
the  latter.     [See  Life  of  William  the  Lion^  postJ] 

Short  I V  after  Alexander  came  to  the  throne 
affairs  in  England  became  involved  in  a  still 
greater  degree  of  confusion  than  before.  John, 
perfidious  and  perjured  as  tyrannical,  had  violated 
the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta,  set  his  barons  ai 
defiance,  and  threatened  alike  to  crush  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country  and  their  power.  In  this 
emergency,  they  decided  to  renounce  their  allegi- 
ance to  him,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  offer  tlie 
crown  of  England  to  Louis,  son  of  the  king  of 
France.  At  the  same  time  such  of  them  as  held 
possessions  in  the  northern  counties  applied  to 
Alexander,  and  offered  to  put  him  in  possession  oi 
these  districts  as  the  consideration  for  his  aiding 
them  against  their  oppressor.  Although  so  young, 
Alexander  was  not  unwilling  to  avail  himself  ot 
the  proposal,  and  an  agreement  was  accordingly 
entered  into  to  that  effect.  lu  accordance  witl: 
this  agreement,  Alexander  with  an  army  marched 
into  Northumberland,  and  on  the  18th  of  October 
1215,  he  received  the  homage  of  the  barons  of  that 
county  at  Felton  castle.  The  castle  of  Norham 
was  besieged  by  him  for  forty  da3's,  during  which 
time  Eustace  de  Vesci, — one  of  the  principal  bar- 
ons of  the  northern  counties,  who  had  made  him- 
self conspicuous  by  his  opposition  to  John, — gave 
him. investiture  of  the  county  of  Northumberland 
by  livery  and  sasine.  The  intelligence  of  these 
negotiations,  however,  again  stirred  up  John  to 
unwonted  activity,  and  he  resolved  to  crush  the 
northern  invasion  before  Louis  should  arrive  in 
England.  Accordingl}',  immediately  after  Christ- 
mas, whilst  a  deep  fall  of  snow  lay  on  the  ground, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  consisting  principally 
of  foreign  mercenaries,  he  advanced  into  Yorkshire 
and  Northumberland,  devastating  the  estates  of 
the  confederated  barons,  and  burning  and  slaying 
wherever  he  came.     All  the  castles  and  town^ 
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tiic>^  could  take  wci'e  given  to  the  flames,  King 
Jobu  himself  setting  the  example,  as  he  fired  with 
his  own  hands  in  the  monuug  the  house  in  which 
he  had  rested  the  preceding  night. 

On  the  approach  northward  of  John,  Alexander 
raised  the  siege  of  Norham,  and  retired  within  his 
own  dominions.  The  English  barons  accompanied 
him,  and  those  of  the  northern  counties  did  homage 
to  Alexander  at  the  abbey  of  Melrose  on  the  15tli 
January  1216.  [ChronicleofMdrosey  p.  190.]  John 
with  his  mixed  and  savage  host  of  foreign  soldiery 
followed,  burning,  in  their  march,  the  towns  of 
Werk,  Morpeth,  Alnwick,  Mitford,  and  Roxburgh. 
After  storming  Berwick  they  entered  Scotland, 
torturing,  plundering,  and  massacring  the  inha- 
bitants in  their  war.  The  towns  of  Dunbiir  and 
Haddington  were  likewise  burnt  to  the  gi'ound. 
John  was  determined  to  have  vengeance  on  Alex- 
ander for  the  assistance  which  he  had  given  to  the 
patriotic  barons  wlio  had  taken  up  arms  against 
him.  "  We  will  smoke,"  he  said,  *'  the  little  red 
fox  out  of  his  covert."  From  this  laconic  descrip- 
tion of  him  we  may  infer  that  Alexander  the  Sec- 
ond was  both  diminutive  in  stature  and  ruddy  in 
complexion.  John  pursued  liis  devastating  course 
as  far  as  Edinburgh,  but  was  soon  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  a  country  which  his  troops  had 
ravaged  so  completely  that  it  no  longer  afforded 
them  subsistence.  In  his  retreat,  his  forces  burnt 
the  priory  of  Coldingham,  which  had  been  found- 
ed in  the  year  1098  by  Edgar  king  of  Scotland, 
and  the  town  of  Berwick ;  John  himself,  as  was 
his  usual  practice,  giving  the  example  to  his  bru- 
tal soldiery  by  setting  fire  to  the  house  in  which 
he  had  Imlged. 

For  the  priory  of  Coldingham  thus  ruthlessly 
consumed  by  John's  savage  followers,  Alexander, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  Scottish  kings  since  the 
time  of  Edgar  it«  founder,  had  a  great  veneration. 
He  had  not  only  confirmed  the  chartei'S  which  his 
predecessors  had  granted  to  it,  but  exempted  the 
prior  and  his  monks  from  a  sum  of  twenty  merks 
that  they  had  been  in  the  custom  of  paying  yearly 
to  his  exchequer,  under  the  name  of  tvattingck, — a 
tax  which  apj/eai-s  to  have  been  levied  from  the 
landholders  in  Scotland  for  the  pui*poso  of  erect- 
ing and  maintaining  in  repair  the  government  for- 
tresses.   He  also  issued  a  writ  to  Robert  dc  Bern- 


ham,  the  mayor,  and  to  the  bailiffs  of  Berwick, 
enjoining  them  to  allow  free  passage  to  foreign 
merchants,  when  on  their  way  to  the  priory  to 
purchase  the  wool  and  other  commodities  belong- 
ing to  the  monks,  and  prohibiting  every  one  from 
seizing  any  property,  moveable  or  unmoveable, 
belonging  to  the  convent,  within  the  barony  or 
lordship  of  Coldingham,  for  debt  on  forfeiture. 
Besides  these  immunities,  he  released  ''  the  twelfth 
village  of  Coldinghamshire,  or  that  in  which  the 
church  is  founded,"  from  the  aids  and  military 
service  which  had  formerly  been  exacted.  It  wtis 
not  likely  therefore  that  he  would  allow  John^s 
destructive  march  to  pass  without  taking  dreadful 
reprisals. 

Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  February  fol- 
lowing this  inroad,  Alexander  in  his  turn  wast- 
ed the  western  n. arches  with  fire  and  sword 
and  penetrated  into  Cumberland.  Some  of  the 
undisciplined  Scots,  by  which  name  the  monk- 
ish historians  distinguish  the  Highlanders  in  his 
army,  plundered  and  burnt  the  abbey  of  Holm- 
cultram,  in  revenge  for  the  destruction  of  the  pri- 
ory of  Coldingham  by  the  English.  These  rever- 
end chroniclera  relate  with  apparent  delight  that 
two  thousand  of  the  Scots,  on  their  way  home 
with  their  booty,  were  drowned  in  the  flooded 
cuiTcnt  of  the  river  Eden,  as  a  judgment  for  their 
sacrilegious  violation  of  a  holy  house.  After  a 
temporaiy  retreat  into  his  own  territories,  Alex- 
ander invaded  Cumberland  a  second  time,  in  the 
month  of  July,  with  all  his  army,  except  the 
Highlanders,  whom  he  had  cha&^tised  and  dis- 
missed IChron.  Mel.^  p.  191],  and  on  the  8th  ot 
August,  he  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Carlisle. 
The  castle,  however,  held  out  against  him.  He 
then  marched  southwards  quite  through  England 
to  Dover,  to  join  Louis,  the  son  of  the  king  of 
France,  who  by  this  time  had  arrived  in  England. 
In  his  progrcss  Alexander  assaulted  Bernard  cas- 
tle, the  seat  of  the  Baliol  family,  then  held  by  a 
garrison  for  John.  Eustace  de  Yesci,  who  had 
given  him  investiture  of  Northumberland  at  Nor- 
ham castle,  was  shun  there.  On  arriving  at  Dover 
he  found  Louis  besieging  the  castle,  and  as  the 
English  barons  had  done,  he  did  homage  to  that 
prince  for  all  his  lands  in  England,  and  particularly 
for  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
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and  Westmoi*eland,  which  were  then  granted  to 
him  by  charter.  [Rymer^s  Fadera^  torn.  ii.  p.  217.] 
This  he  might  very  well  do,  for  the  French  prince 
Louis  had  not  only  been  offered  and  had  accepted 
the  crown  of  England,  bat  actually  had  a  claim  to 
it  in  right  of  his  wife.  On  this  occasion  Louis,  on 
his  part,  swore  that  he  would  not  conclude  a 
separate  peace,  an  oath  which  he  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  violate.  On  his  return  homeward  Alex- 
ander met  with  some  obstruction  in  passing  the 
Trent,  the  bridge  at  Newark  having  been  broken 
dowu  by  the  army  of  King  John,  who  expii*ed  at 
the  castle  of  Newark,  19th  Oct.  1216. 

Some  time  befoi*e  this  (May  15, 1213)  John  had 
been  reduced  to  the  unworthy  expedient  of  sur- 
rendering his  dominions  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pope,  and  of  consenting  to  hold  them  hencefor- 
ward only  as  his  vassal,  as  a  means  of  escaping 
from  the  consequences  of  the  papal  interdict,  and 
threatened  excommunication,  ^^'hen  compelled 
by  his  barons  and  clergy  (June  19,  1215)  to  sign 
the  Great  Charter,  inwardly  resolving  to  violate 
its  provisions,  he,  as  one  means  of  effecting  this, 
laid  a  statement  of  the  matter,  with  a  complaint 
of  the  violence  imposed  upon  him,  before  his  fen- 
dnl  lord,  the  supreme  pontiff,  who  issued  a  bull, 
absolving  him  fi*om  his  oath,  annulling  the  char- 
ter, and  prohibiting  the  barons  from  exacting  the 
observance  of  it,  on  pain  of  excommunication. 
Strange  to  say,  the  English  primate  refused  to 
obey  the  pope  in  publishing  the  sentence,  and 
though  suspended  on  account  of  this  proceeding, 
and  a  new  and  particular  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation was  issued  by  name  against  the  principal 
barons, — including  not  only  the  French  prince 
Louis,  but  Alexander  and  his  whole  army,  and 
the  entire  realm  of  Scotland, — the  nobility  and 
people,  and  even  the  clergy,  of  both  kingdoms 
adhered  to  the  combination  against  him,  and  so 
little  zeal  in  the  matter  was  manifested  by  the 
clergy  of  Scotland,  that  nearly  a  twelvemonth 
elapsed  before  it  was  published  there.  [Chron, 
Melrose,  192.  Fordun,  ix.^1.] 

Although  Alexander,  as  already  stated,  had 
taken  the  town  of  Carlisle,  the  castle  held  out, 
and  was  besieged  b}'  him  unsuccessfully.  While 
engaged  in  this  siege,  a  portion  of  the  army  of 
Prince  I^nis  was  entirely  defeated  in  the  streets 


of  Lincoln,  19th  May  1217,  the  count  de  Ferchc, 
its  commander-in-chief,  being  killed,  and  many 
of  the  chief  commanders  taken  prisoners.  On  the 
news  of  this  defeat.  Prince  Lonis,  who  was  still 
occupied  with  the  siege  of  Dover,  proceeded  to 
I^ndon,  where  he  learned  the  further  defeat  of  a 
fleet  bringing  him  reinforcements  from  France, 
and  the  general  defection  of  the  barons,  as  they 
had  by  this  time  become  suspicious  of  his  inten- 
tion. In  the  general  turn  which  men^s  disposi- 
tions had  taken,  the  excommunication  denounced 
b}"^  the  legate  failed  not  now  to  produce  a  mighty 
effect  on  them,  and  they  were  easily  persuaded  to 
consider  a  cause  as  impious,  which  had  hitherto 
been  unfortunate,  and  for  which  they  had  already 
entertained  an  unsuimountable  aversion.  Seeing 
his  cause  to  be  desperate,  Louis  now  began  to  be 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  and  entered 
into  a  negotiation  with  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  pro- 
tector of  the  realm  of  England, — Heniy  the  Third, 
the  son  and  successor  of  King  John,  being  then  a 
minor, — and  a  peace  was  concluded,  Louis  stipu- 
lating for  a  full  indemnity  to  the  English  of  his 
party^ — with  a  restitution  of  their  honours  and  for- 
tunes, together  with  the  froe  and  equal  enjoyment 
of  those  liberties  which  that  wise  noble  had  guar- 
anteed in  the  name  of  the  prince  to  the  rest  of  the 
nation — and  formally  renouncing  his  pretensions 
to  the  crown  of  England.  That  Lonis  might  be 
reconciled  to  the  holy  see,  he  did  penance  by 
walking  barefooted  to  the  legate's  tent,  in  pres- 
ence of  both  ai-mies.  He  then  departed  with  all 
his  foreign  forces  to  France. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  these  events,  Alex- 
ander, who  was  then  on  his  march  into  England, 
made  overtures  of  peace  to  the  youug  king  Hen- 
ry III.,  and  after  some  time  spent  in  negotia- 
tion, a  treaty  was  concluded  between  them.  He 
then  yielded  up  the  town  of  Carlisle  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  in  an  intei*view  which  he  had  with  King 
Henry  at  Northamption,  he  did  homage  to  him, 
— but  for  his  English  possessions  only,  as  Scot- 
tish writera  allege, — and  retunied  into  Scotland. 
[Chran.  MeL  192,  194,  195.     Fordun  ix.  31.] 

Alexander  now  sought  to  be  roconcilcd  to  the 
Pope,  and  having  procured  a  safe  conduct  fi*om 
England,  he  proceeded  to  Tweedmouth,  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Border,  and  there  mot  t\te 
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krchUflhop  of  York  and  tbe  bishop  of  Durham  who 
had  been  delegated  b;  the  Pope's  legate  for  the 
pmpose,  and  recdved  abaolatioo  from  tbeii  hands, 
m  December  1217,  withont  being  called  npon  to 
perform  the  ignominiona  penance  which  generallj 
preceded  absolntion.  Some  days  thereafter  the 
delegates  also  removed  the  bui  of  escommtuiica- 
tion  from  Aleiander'a  mother,  qneen  Ermengarde. 
Tbe  sentence  wa«  alBO  removed  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  Scottish  nation,  except  the  pirates 
I  and  the  dergj,  who  had  become  obnosioos  bj 
reaaon  of  their  relactance  to  publish  the  bull. 

In  the  spring  of  1218,  William,  prior  of  Dur- 
oam,  and  Walter  de  Wisbecb,  archdeacon  of  York, 
traversed  Scotland,  "  from  Berwick  to  Aberdeen," 
for  the  purpose  of  absolving  the  Scottish  clergy 
ftom  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  While 
npon  this  lour,  on  arriving  at  a  town  thej  sum- 
fDoned  tiie  clergy  to  attend  them,  and  having 
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required  them  to  swear  alle^ance  to  the  papal    I 
legate,  and  to  make  a  candid  confession  of  »31    ' 
matters  concerning  which  they  were  asked,  tbey 
absolved  them,  standing  barefoot  before  tbe  doon 
of  then:  chnrches  and  abbeys.    The  commiBsioa^ 
era  were  very  sumptuously  entertained,  and  tbeii 
favour  was  courted  by  large  bribes  of  money,  and 
many  presents.     [Rufyxi&'t  Border  Hittory,  p. 
127.]    On  their  return  south  they  halted  at  the 
abbey  of  Lindores,  where  the  prior  of  Dnrfaam 
was  neariy  suffocated  with  smoke,  a  fire  having   i 
broken  out  in  the  chamber  where  he  slept,  through 
the  carelessness  and  rioting  of  those  who  had  tbe   [ 
charge  of  the  wine,  "  his  chamberman,"  as  Balfour    ! 
pithily  says,  "  being  verey  drunke."    He  died  at    ' 
Coldingham  priory,  which  appears  to  have  been    i 
partially  restored  after  its  bnniing  by  Kiug  Joht    i 
in  1216.    The  following  is  a  woodcnt  of  tlie  nUiif    ' 
of  this  celebrated  prioiy. 


Against  these  proceedings  tbe  king  appealed  to  I  absolntion  granted  hy  Pope  Uonorius,  but  the 


Itome,  while  the  clergj-  themselves  sent  a  deputa- 
tion of  three  bishope  to  the  Pope.  A  judgment  was 
obtmned  in  their  favour,  which  declared  that  thv 
l^ate  had  exceeded  bis  powen.  and  not  only  was 


liberties  and  privileges  of  the  Scottish  church  were 
confirmed  ^Fordtm  a  GoodtiX,  vol.  it.  pp.  40,  42.] 
For  this  favour  one  of  tbe  causes  mentioned  is 
the  respect  and  obedience  which  Alexander  ha^ 
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^manifested  to  the  papal  see.  This  conoession  on 
•his  part  in  a  few  years  thereafter  (in  1225)  led  to 
one  of  stQl  greater  importanoe.  The  Scottish 
elergy  having  represented  to  the  Pope,  that  from 
the  want  of  a  metropolitan  they  eonld  not  hold  a 
^provincial  conncil,  he  authorized  them  'to  hold  a 
general  «conncil  of  their  own  fkathority.  Of  this 
^permission  they  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage, 
and  having 'assembled  under  its  sanction,  they 
drew  up  a  distinct  form  of  preoeedlng,  by  which 
the  iSksottish  provincial  connoils  were  in  future  to 
•be  held ;  instituted  the  office  Of  ConseFvator  Sta- 
ftutomm,  and  continued  to  assemble  frequent  pro- 
-vincial  councils,  unfettered  by  the  intervention  of 
any  foreign  superior. 

By  one  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
in  121^  between  Alexander  and  Henry,  it  was 
stipulated 'that 'the  king  of  Scotland  should  «marry 
the  princess  Joan,  the  eldest  sister  of  the  king  of 
England ;  and  their  nuptials,  after  some  delays, 
occasioned  lyy  the  'detention  of  the  princess  in 
France,  were  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  June  1221. 
The  princess  Joan,  on  her  marriage,  was  secured 
in  a  jointure  of  one  thousand  pounds  of  land  rent. 
IFcederti,  tom.  ii.  p.  252.]  Lord  Hailes  says, 
**  The  jointure  lands  'were  Jedworth,  Lessudden, 
Einghom,  and  <!)rail.  Any  deficiencies  were  to 
be  made  good  out  of  the  castles  and^^stellanys  of 
Ayr,  Rutherglen,  Lanark,  and  therents  of  Clydes- 
dale. Einghom  and  Crail  were,  at  that  time, 
part  of  the  jointure  lands  of  the  queen-dowager.** 

The  peace  with  England  and  the  marriage  of 
Alexander  to  the  English  king^s  sister  put  a  stop 
to  all  hostilities  between  the  two  nations  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  introduced  a  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  two  royal  families,  now  so  nearly  re- 
lated, which  for  a  long  time  continued  uninterrupt- 
ed. The  king  and  queen  of  Scotland  made  fre- 
quent visits  *to  the  court  of  England ;  where  they 
'  were  nobly  entertained,  and  received  many  valu- 
able proofs  of  'friendship  from  King  Henry.  The 
alliance  with  -England  was  still  farther  strength- 
ened by  the  marriage  of  Alexander's  two  sisters, 
the  princesses  Margaret  and  Isabella,  who  had 
been  sent  to  England  in  the  preceding  reign,  to 
English  barons  of  great  power  and  influence, 
namely,  Margaret,  soon  after  her  brother's  mar- 
riage in  1221,  to  the  celebrated  Hubert  de  Burgli, 


justiciary  of  England,  and  Isabella,  in  1225,  to 
Roger  Bigot,  eldest  son  of  Hugh,  Earl  Bigot. 
IFordun,  ix.  82,  83.  Fcedera,  i.  227,  228,  874. 
Matth.  Paris,  216.]  For  providing  poirtions  for 
his  sisters,  Alexander,  in  1224,  levied  an  aid  ol 
ten  thousand  pounds  upon  the  nation.  This  grant 
is  stated  by  some  of  our  Scottish  writers,  in  the 
loose  manner  in  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
write  of  events  which  took  place  «t  that  remote 
period,  to  have  been  authorized  by  Alexander'e 
parliament;  whfle,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  imposed 
by  the  simple  order  of  the  king  himself,  without 
the  slightest  appearance -of  a  meeting  of  tiie  tiiree 
estates,  or  even  of  the  council  of  the  king.  Such 
a  thing  as  «  parliament  was  then  unknown  in 
Scotland.  The  first  meeting,  mdeed,  <of  what 
may  be  termed  one  did  not  take  place  till  l'2dO, 
fully  sixty-five  years  later,  when,  afber  the  death 
of  Alexander  m.,  the  estates  of  the  Mngdom^ 
that  is,  the  five  guardians  or  regents,  ten  bishops, 
twelve  earls,  twenty-three  abbots,  eleven  priors, 
and  forty-eight  barons,  calling  themselves  the 
community  of  Scotland,  although  no  representa- 
tives of  the  burghs  or  of  the  people  were  among 
them,  met  at  Brigham,  now  ^irgham,  an  obscure 
village  in  BerwickshiFe,  to  take  into  consideration 
the:proposal  for  a  dnairii^  between  tfae^prince  ot 
Wales,  the  eon  of  Edward  the  First  of  England, 
and  the  young  queen  Margaret  of  Scotland,  called 
"  the  Maiden  of  Norway."  When  Fordun  (vol. 
ii.  p.  84)  asserts  that  Alexander  the  Second,  im- 
mediately after  his  coronation,  held  his  parliament 
in  Edinburgh,  in  which  iie  confirmed  to  the  chan- 
cellor, constable,  and  chamberlain  iihe-same  high 
offices  which  they  had  fiUed  at  his  father's  death, 
the  word  parliament  so  used  may  be  held  only  to 
^mean  an  assembly  of  the  court,  or  the  council  of 
his  nobles  and  great  officers  of  the  ci'own,  and 
not  a  parliament,  or  even  convention«of  estates,  in 
the  modem  meaning  of  the  word.  ,[See  Tytler^s 
Higtary  qf  Scotland^  vol.  ii.  sect.  8.] 

Anciently  the  barons  of  the  realm,  with  the 
crown  vassals  and  higher  clergy,  constituted  the 
cammuniku  rtgni^  which  formed  the  parliament, 
as  Mr.  Skene  terms  it,  of  all  Teutonic  nations. 
To  this  body,  composed  of  Celtic,  Nonnan,  and 
Saxon  dignitaries  and  landholders,  belonged  the 
duty  of  counselling  the  monarch,  and  expressing 
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Die  wants  and  wishes  of  the  nation,  without  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  having  either  a  yoice  or 
a  will  In  the  matter,  the  principle  of  elective  re- 
presentation being  altogether  unknown  to  them. 
But  there  was  another  and  even  a  higher  body  in 
the  state,  independent  of  the  conununUag^  whose 
peculiar  privileges  were  only  exercised  on  great  and 
rare  occasions,  namely,  when  there  was  a  vacancy 
in  the  throne.  This  was  the  Sepiem  Camites  Regni 
ScotiiBy  *^the  seven  earls  of  Scotland.'^   Until  very 
recently,  the  existence  of  such  a  corporate  body 
in  the  state  seems  to  have  been  entirely  unknown. 
To  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  belongs  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing made  the  discovery  of  a  fact  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  right  understaiiding  of  the  histoxy 
of  Scotland.    It  is  proved,  he  says  in  his  ^  Trea- 
sory  Documents  illustrative  of  Scottish  History,' 
published  in  1637f  that  '^  there  existed  in  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Scotland,  a  known  and  estab-  ^ 
Hshed  constitutional  body  denominated  ^the  seven 
earls  of  Scotland,'  possessing  privileges  of  singular 
imp<»tance  as  a  distinct  estate  in  the  realm,  sev- 
ered equally  from  the  other  earls,  and  fix>m  the 
body  of  the  baronage."    These  seven  earls  as  a 
body  derived  their  functions  from  the  old  Celtic 
constitution  of  the  country,  ancient  Albania,  or 
Scotland,  north  of  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  be- 
ing divided  into  seven  great  provinces  or  govern- 
ments.    The  Pictish  names  of  these  provinces 
were  flv,  C«it,  Fotla,  Fortrein,  Circni,  Ce,  and 
Fidach,  corresponding  with,  according  to  Geraldus 
Cambrensis,  Fife,  Caithness,  Atholl  and  Garmo- 
rin,  Stratheme  and  Menteth,  Angus  and  Meams, 
Moray  and  Ross,  and  Marr  and  Buchan.    Three 
of  these  were  provinces  of  the  Southern  Ficts, 
namely,  Fife,  Stratheme  and  Menteth,  and  Angus 
and  Me&nis ;  the  other  four  belonged  to  the  nor- 
thern Picts.    These  seven  provinces  formed  the 
kingdom  of  the  Picts  or  Scotland  proper,  previous 
to  the  ninth  century.    The  Scottish  oonquest,  in 
843,  having  added  to  it  Dahiada,  which  after- 
wards became  Argyle,  and  Caithness  having  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  same  century  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Norwegians,  the  former  was  after 
that  period  substituted  for  the  latter,  and  the  earl 
of  Argyle  instead  of  the  eai-l  of  Caithness  was 
numbered  among  ^*  the  seven  earls.''    The  Pictish 
sation  consisted  of  a  confederacy  of  fourteen  tribes 


spread  over  tlie  seven  provinces  named,  in  each 
of  which  one  of  the  seven  superior  chiefs  ruled 
under  the  Celtic  name  of  maormor.  In  the  reign 
of  Edgar  they  assumed  the  Saxon  title  of  earl, 
and  their  territories  were  exactly  the  same  with 
the  earldoms  into  which  the  north  of  Scotland  was 
aftemrards  divided. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Skene's  valuable  *  History  of  the  highlanders,' 
will  be  found  a  clear  account  of  the  *  seven  ancient 
provinces  of  Scotland,'  over  which  the  seven  earls 
presided.  It  was  the  privilege  of  these  seven 
superior  chiefs,  by  immemorial  custom,  as  a 
peculiar  estate  in  the  realm,  to  appoint  a  king, 
whenever  there  was  a  vacancy,  ^d  to  Invest  him 
with  the  royal  authority,  a  right  which  they  appear 
to  have  exercised  after  the  Pictish  kingdom  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Among  the  other  documents 
preserved  in  the  Treasury,  illustrative  of  Scottish 
history,  which  the  researches  of  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  have  brought  to  light,  is  a  roll  contain- 
ing the  appeal  of  the  seven  earls  in  1290  to  the 
authority  and  protection  of  Edward  I.  and  thf 
English  crown,  against  William  Eraser,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  John  Comyn,  Lord  of  Badenoch, 
the  Scottish  regents,  during  the  interregnum  that 
succeeded  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  on 
the  ground  that  the  regents  were  infringing  or  in- 
tending to  infringe  this  their  constitutional  fran- 
chise ;  which  appeal,  it  is  now  understood,  led  to 
the  famous  summons  of  the  English  monarch 
that  the  Scottish  nobility  and  clergy  should  meet 
him  at  Norham  in  the  English  territories,  on  the 
10th  of  May  1291,  to  decide  upon  the  claims  of 
the  various  competitors  to  the  Scottish  crown. 
Having  given  this  explanation,  which  will  form  a 
key  to  much  of  what  would  be  otherwise  unintel- 
ligible or  obscure  in  the  early  history  of  Scotland, 
we  resume  the  regular  narrative. 

The  external  tranquillity  which  Scotland  en- 
joyed after  the  peace  with  England  and  the  mar- 
ri^e  of  Alexander  to  the  sister  of  the  English 
king,  flowed  Alexander  leisure  to  suppress  some 
dangerous  insurrections  that  had  broken  out  at 
home.  In  1221,  Somerled,  a  grandson  of  the 
celebrated  lord  of  the  Isles  of  that  name,  pos- 
sessed the  whole  district  of  Argyle,  which  was 
then  much  more  extensive  than  the  modem  Ar- 
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gyleshire,  and  having  that  year  risen  in  rebellion, 
the  king  collected  an  army  in  Lothian  and  Gallo- 
way, and  sailed  for  Argyle,  intending  to  disembark 
his  force,  and  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the 
conntry,  bat  his  ships  were  driven  back  by  a  tem- 
pest, and  forced  to  take  refiige  in  the  Clyde.  Al- 
exander, however,  was  not  discouraged,  but  re- 
solved to  proceed  into  Argyle  by  land.  With  a 
large  army,  which  he  had  summoned  from  every 
qnarter  of  his  dominions,  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  whole  of  the  insnigent  district,  and  compel- 
led Somerled  to  flee  to  the  Isles,  where,  about 
eight  years  afterwards,  he  met  «  violent  death. 
Winton  says, 

^  De  king  that  yhera  Aigfle  win 
Dat  reb«Il  wes  till  hjm  befor  tkaa 
For  wythe  hjs  Ort  than  in  wee  he 
And  Athe*  tnk  of  than  Fewte, 
Wythe  thaie  aerwys  and  their  Homage 
Dat  of  hjm  wald  hald  thare  Heiytage, 
Bat  of  the  EthchetyB  of  the  lave 
To  the  Lordiee  of  that  land  he  gaye." 

The  estates  of  those  who  fled  were  bestowed  on 
the  principal  men  of  the  king's  army  as  a  reward 
for  their  having  joined  the  expedition ;  but  wher- 
ever the  former  vassals  of  Somerled  submitted  and 
were  received  into  favour,  they  became  crown 
vassals,  and  held  their  lands  in  chief  of  the  crown. 
The  district  in  which  the  forfeited  estates  were,  was 
farther  brought  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the 
government,  by  being,  according  to  the  invariable 
policy  of  Alexander  n.,  erected  into  a  sheriffdom 
by  the  name  of  Argyle,  the  first  sheriffdom  bearing 
that  name,  while  the  ancestor  of  the  Campbells 
was  made  hereditary  sheriff  of  the  new  sheriffdom. 
[6%en«*«  History  of^  Highlanders,  vol.  ii.  p.  46.] 
The  whole  of  the  then  northern  Argyle,  now  part 
of  Inverness-shire,  was  bestowed  on  the  earl  of 
Ross,  as  a  reward  for  the  assistance  which  he  had 
rendered  to  the  king  on  this  and  a  former  occasion. 

Besides  suppressmg  this  insurrection  in  Argyle, 
Alexander  was  about  the  same  time  called  upon  to 
punish  some  disturbances  of  an  alarming  kind 
which  had  broken  out  in  Caithness.  In  1222, 
Adam  bishop  of  Caithness  was  'Yuelly  burnt  to 
death  in  his  own  palace.  He  had  proved  himself 
extremely  rigorous  in  enforcing  the  demand  for 
tithes,  leading  the  poor  people's  com,  as  Balfour 


says,  "  too  avariciously,''  and  when  the  people  of 
his  diocese  had  assembled  to  consider  what  was  to 
be  done  under  the  circumstances,  one  of  them 
exclaimed,  **  short  rede,  good  rede,  slay  we  the 
bishop,"  meaning,  **  Few  words  are  best,  let  us  kill 
the  bishop."  The  persons  assembled  unfortunately 
were  too  excited  to  pause  or  reflect — ^they  followed 
the  cruel  advice,  thus  rashly  given,  but  too  literally. 
Rushing  with  eagerness  to  the  bishop's  house,  they 
furiously  assaulted  it,  set  it  on  fire,  and  burnt  the 
unhappy  prelate  in  the  flames  of  his  own  palace, 
with  a  monk  who  attended  him,  named  Serlo. 
Some  of  the  bishop's  servants  applied  to  the  earl 
of  Orkney  and  Caithness  to  protect  their  master 
from  the  fury  of  the  mob;  he  answered  that  if 
the  bishop  came  to  him  he  would  be  sure  of  pro- 
tection, but  did  not  offer  to  go  to  his  assistance. 
Alexander  received  intelligence  of  this  cruel  action 
when  he  was  upon  a  journey  towards  England. 
He  immediately  turned  back,  marched  into  Caith- 
ness with  an  army,  and  put  to  death  four  hundred 
of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
the  bishop.  The  earl  of  Orkney  who  might  have  j 
prevented  the  catastrophe  but  did  not,  was  believed 
to  have  favoured  the  conspiracy,  but  him  the  king 
pardoned,  as  he  had  no  actual  hand  in  the  crime. 
He  had  to  pay,  however,  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  give  up  the  third  part  of  his  estate.  Balfour 
says  that  in  the  following  year,  while  Alexander 
was  keeping  his  bhih-day  at  Forfar,  the  earl  of 
Orkney  with  a  good  sum  of  ready  money  redeemed 
the  third  part  of  his  estate  from  the  king,  but  on 
his  return  home  he  was  murdered  in  his  own 
castle,  which  was  afterwards  burnt,  in  imitation 
and  revenge  of  the  bishop's  fate.  This  event, 
however,  according  to  the  chronicle  of  Melrose 
(p.  201)  'quoted  by  Lord  Hailes,  did  not  take 
place  till  1J31. 

Li  the  life  of  Alexander  I.  allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  peculiar  law  of  succession  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  Fictish  or  Gaelic  tribes.  [See 
p.  54,  (tnte,"]  This  law  of  Tanistry,  as  it  was  called, 
provided  that  on  the  death  of  a  chief,  the  brother, 
or  '^  he  of  the  blood  who  was  nearest,"  succeeded 
to  the  chiefship,  to  the  exclusion  of  females  and 
even  sons,  the  brother  being  considered  one  degree 
nearer  the  original  founder  or  patriarch  of  the  j 
race  than  the  son,  and  if  the  person  who  on^ht  to 
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succeed  was  under  fourteen  years  of  age, — ^the  an- 
cient Hi^land  period  of  majority, — his  nearest 
male  relation  became  chief,  and  continued  so  dur- 
ing his  life,  the  proper  heir  inheriting  the  chiefehip 
only  at  his  death.  ISken^'s  Higtary  of  the  High- 
kmderMy  voL  i.  pp.  160, 161.]  The  establishment 
of  such  a  law  originated  primarily,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt,  in  the  natural  anxiety  to  avoid  mino- 
rities in  a  tribe  or  dan,  so  that  it  might  always 
have  a  competent  leader  in  war,  a  principle  which, 
howeyer  much  opposed  to  the  feudal  notions  of 
later  times,  flowed  naturally  from  the  patriarchal 
constitution  of  society  in  the  Highlands,  being 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  drcnmstances  of  a  peo- 
ple whose  warlike  habits  and  love  of  militaiy  en- 
terprise, as  well  as  addiction  to  armed  predatory 
expeditions,  demanded  at  all  times  a  chief  of  ftdl 
age  and  eyery  way  qualified  to  act  as  their  leader 
and  commander. 

As,  however,  the  Highlanders  adhered  strictly 
to  succession  in  the  male  line  and  according  to  the 
lineal  descent  from  the  common  ancestor,  or  found- 
er of  the  tribe,  any  infraction  of  this  rule  was  of- 
ten productive  of  the  most  serious  outbreaks  and 
insurrections.    This  was  remarkably  the  case  in 
the  old  maoimordom  or  province  of  Moray,  which, 
at  the  period  when  Alexander  the  Second  ascended 
the  throne,  included  not  only  what  now  forms  the 
counties  of  Elgin  and  Nairn,  but  a  considerable 
part  of  Banfbhire  and  nearly  the  half  of  Inver- 
ness-shire.   This  was  always  one  of  the  most  re- 
bellious portions  of  the  kingdom ;  and  although 
the  tribes  of  Moray,  in  commDn  with  the  rest  of 
the  Highlanders,  recognised  in  Alexander  I.  and 
his  successor  David  I.  the  legitimate  heirs  of  Mal- 
colm Canmore,  they  were  never  without  a  pretext 
for  disturbmg  the  country.    After  the  suppression 
of  their  attempt  at  insurrection  early  in  the  reign 
of  the  former,  when  Angus  referred  to  (p.  54)  as 
of  the  family  of  Macbeth, — ^whom  Skene  with  rea- 
son supposes  to  be  the  same  with  Head  or  Heth, 
whose  name  with  Camei  attached  to  it  appears  as 
witness  in  numerous  charters  of  David  L,  Head 
or  Heth  being  the  surname  of  the  family, — ^was  in 
iu  possession  of  the  earldom,  they  remained  quiet 
tiU  1130,  Alexander's  successor  David  I.  being 
then  on  the  throne.    In  that  year,  an  Angus  earl 
of  Moray, — either  the  individual  referred  to  above, 


who  escaped  confiscation  by  causing  his  accom- 
plice Ladman,  younger  son  of  Donald  Bane,  to 
be  put  to  death,  or  a  descendant  of  the  same 
name, — ^taking  advantage  of  David's  absence  at 
the  English  court,  broke  out  into  rebellion,  and 
after  having'  obtained  possession  of  the  northern 
districts  of  Scotland,  advanced  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  into  Forfarshire;  but  Edward,  son 
of  Siward,  earl  of  Northumberland,  led  an  army  into 
Scotland,  with  which  he  defeated  and  slew  the  earl 
at  Strickathrow.  Twelve  years  thereafter  one  Wi 
mnnd,  an  English  monk,  who  had  risen  to  be  bishop 
of  Man,  claiming  to  be  the  son  of  Angus,  asserted 
his  right  to  the  earldom,  and  assumed  the  name  oi 
Malcobn  Macbeth.  He  was  assisted  by  Somerled, 
thane  of  Argyle,  whose  daughter  he  married,  and 
many  of  the  northern  chiefe.  After  having  for 
several  years  sustained  a  struggle  with  David,  he 
was  at  length  betrayed  by  his  own  adherents, 
who  put  out  his  eyes  and  delivered  him  up  to  the 
Scottish  king.  He  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  cas- 
tle of  Roxburgh,  but  after  a  tedious  captivity,  was 
pardoned,  when  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Biland 
in  Yorkshire,  where  he  died.    [See  Life  of  David 

I./KM«.] 

On  the  death  of  David  I.  in  1163,  the  Tanistic 
law  of  succession  would  have  conferred  the  right 
to  the  throne  on  Malcohn  son  of  Duncan,  the  eld- 
est son  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  but  being  then  in 
possession  of  the  earldom  of  Athol  (p.  54),  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  brought  it  forward,  pre- 
ferring probably  the  certainty  of  possession  under 
the  feudal  law  to  the  risk  of  a  hopeless  conflict. 
On  his  death  however,  some  years  afterwards,  it 
would  appear  that  the  law  of  Tanistry  again  came 
into  conflict  with  the  established  system,  not  only 
as  respects  the  succession  to  the  crown,  but  in 
reference  also  to  the  family  possessions  of  the 
earldom  of  Athol,  and  we  find  the  celebrated  Boy 
of  Egremont,  in  the  person  of  William,  son  of 
William  Fitz-Duncan,  a  younger  son  of  Duncan, 
appearing  as  a  claimant  of  both,  in  opposition  to 
Malcolm  lY.,  the  reigning  monarch,  and  to  his 
cousin  Henry,  son  of  Malcolm  his  father's  brother, 
then  earl  of  Athol.  The  people  of  the  Highlands, 
ever  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  an  occasion  to 
thrust  out  the  race  that  governed  them  according 
to  the  Saxon  laws,  were  the  more  encouraged  to 
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support  the  claim  of  this  individnal  in  the  absence 
of  Malcolm  IV.,  then  rendering  military  service 
to  Henry  II.  in  France,  by  the  general  dissatis- 
faction professed  to  be  entertained  on  account  of 
that  semtude.  Six  of  the  seven  great  earls  of 
Scotland,  who  governed  the  districts  into  which  the 
ancient  Pictish  provinces  of  Scotland  were  divided 
— and  in  whose  hands  the  nomination  of  the  crown 
was  vested  [see  p.  67] — sent  a  message  to  Mal- 
colm, then  at  Toulonse,  expressing  their  disappro- 
bation of  his  proceedings,  and  indicating  a  with- 
drawal of  their  allegiance.  On  his  return  from 
France,  he  met  the  chiefs  at  Perth ;  and  whilst 
by -the  intervention  of  his  clergy  he  endeavour- 
ed to  pacify  them  and  regain  their  confidence, 
he  was  in  1160  attacked  by  a  portion  of  the 
confederacy,  but  they  were  repulsed,  and  many  of 
their  followers  slain.  [See  life  of  Malcolm  17. 
post"]  Donald  Bane,  another  son  of  William 
Fitc-Duncan,  and  grandson  of  Duncan,  afterwards 
took  up  the  claim,  and  supported  by  the  northern 
chiefs,  he  for  seven  years  held  out  the  provinces 
of  Moray  and  Ross  against  William  the  Lion,  but 
in  1187,  while  his  army  lay  at  Inverness,  a  ma- 
rauding party  commanded  by  Roland  of  Galloway 
accidentally  encountering  him,  when  attended  by 
few  of  his  followers,  attacked  and  slew  him.  In 
1211  his  son  Guthred  landed  from  Ireland  and 
wasted  the  province  of  Ross.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  king  (William  the  Lion)  went  against 
him  in  person  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  kept 
possession  of  the  north  of  Scotland  for  some  time, 
but  was  at  last  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Wil- 
liam Comyn,  by  whom  he  was  beheaded. 

On  the  accession  of  Alexander  II.  to  the  throne, 
Donald  fiane,  or  MacWilliam,  the  brother  of 
Guthred,  and  the  son  of  that  Donald  who  was 
slain  in  1187,  prepared  to  assert  his  own  preten- 
sions to  the  crown,  and  in  conjunction  with  Ken- 
neth Macheth,  who  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  obtain  the  earldom  of  Moray  in  the  reign  of 
Malcolm  17.  had  taken  refuge  in  Ireland,  invaded 
Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  Irish 
followers.  They  made  an  inroad  into  Moray,  but 
were  met  by  Ferchard,  earl  of  Ross,  an  ally  of  the 
government,  who  defeated  and  slew  them.  Balfour 
in  his  annals  says:  *^In  the.  zeire  1215,>Donald 
Bane,  the  sone  of  Mack -William,  and,  Kenetk 


Mack-Acht,  with  the  son  of  a  pittey  king  of 
Irland,  and  a  good  armey,  invadit  the  heighe 
lands.  Against  quhom  Machentagar  leweys  ane 
armey,  and  with  them  feights  a  werey  bloodiey 
and  creuell  batell,  quhom  he  totally  ouerthrowes, 
the  17  day  of  Julay,  and  solemly  presents  the 
rebells  heads  to  the  king;  for  wich  so  gude 
seruice  the  king  solemley  knights  Machentagar, 
and  gives  him  a  zeirly  pensione  during  his 
lyfTe*."  [Vol.  i.  p.  88.]  Lord  Hailes  transcribed 
the  same  names,  with  a  slight  difference  in  the 
spelling,  from  the  Chronicle  of  Melrose.  '*Tbe 
author,"  he  says,  "  being  a  Saxon,  has  corrupted 
the  Gaelic  names ;  Eenaukmacaht  and  M*Kentagar 
are  unintelligible  words.*'  From  the  above  retro- 
spect, which  was  necessary  to  render  the  narrative 
clear,  the  reader  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand that  by  Donald  Bane  is  meant  Donald 
M^William  the  grandson  of  William,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Duncan  king  of  Scotland,  and  b} 
Machentagar,  Ferchard  Macantagart,  earl  of  Ross, 
who  conquered  and  slew  him  and  Kenneth  Mack- 
Act,  or  Macheth,  as  already  narrated. 

The  rebellion  of  Somerled  in  1221,  of  which  an 
account  has  been  given  in  pages  66,  67,  is  the  last 
of  those  persevering  efforts  made  to  replace  the 
family  of  Duncan  on  the  throne  of  his  father  Mal- 
colm. By  an  intermarriage  of  their  families  at  an 
earlier  period  Somerled  had  become  closely  related 
to  the  race  of  Duncan.  The  language  of  the  old 
chronicler  Winton,  already  quoted, 

"  Dat  reb^  wes  tall  hym  befor  than,** 

would  imply  that  he  with  tos  forces  of  Argyle  had 
aided  in  the  previous  one  of  1215.  The  death,  there- 
fore, of  the  last  of  the  heirs  of  the  direct  line  seems 
to  have  opened  the  way  to  a  claim  to  the  throne  in 
his  own  right.  In  reading  of  these  continuous 
struggles,  and  of  the  aid  so  frequently  rendered 
by  the  Irish  and  Scottish  branches  of  the  Celtic 
family  to  the  assertion  of  the  old  Pictish  law,  we 
see  another  proof  of  the  tenacity  with  which  under 
all  discouragements  they  held  to  it.  In  the  fre- 
quent interference  also  of  the  Irish  in  these  inter- 
nal struggles, — ^made  too,  it  is  worthy  of  being 
noted,  generally  on  occasions  when  the  occupant 
of  the  throne  was  embarrassed  by  other  questions, 
— we  seem  to  read  over  again  the  series  of  con- 
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tests — brought  to  light  by  Skene  and  others — 
wherel^  the  Irish  Dalriadic  tribe,  not  having  then 
the  Normazk  axms  to  encounter,  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod of  the  national  history  more  successfully  sub- 
merged the  existing  government,  and  gave  the 
name  of  Scotland,  and  race  of  monarchs — ^the  true 
heiro  according  to  their  theory — ^to  that  country. 

Although  the  family  of  Angus  had  become  ex- 
tinct by  the  death  of  Kenneth,  yet  by  the  Celtic 
law  of  succession,  the  claims  of  the  family  were 
transmitted  to  the  next  branch  of  the  clan,  and  in 
1228^  the  tranquillity  of  the  same  district  was  again 
disturbed  by  one  Gillespie,  claiming  to  be  the 
chief  of  the  province.  This  warrior,  after  burning 
some  wooden  castles,  surprising  and  slaying  a 
baron  who  had  been  sent  against  him,  called  Tho- 
mas of  Thirlstane,  to  whom  Malcolm  IV,  had 
given  the  district  of  Abertarff,  set  fire  to  the  town 
of  Inverness,  and  spoiled  and  wasted  the  crown 
lands  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  king  went 
against  him  in  person,  but  for  a  while  he  eluded 
his  pursuit.  He  was  at  last  encountered  and  slain, 
by  William  Comyn  earl  of  Buchan,  the  justiciary 
of  the  kingdom.  As  a  reward  for  suppressing 
this  insurrection  Comyn  got  a  grant  from  the  king 
of  the  districts  of  Badenoch  and  Lochaber.  In 
accordance  with  his  usual  policy,  Alexander  erected 
that  portion  of  the  extensive  earidom  of  Moray, 
which  was  not  then  under  the  rule  of  the  Bissets, 
the  Comyns,  and  other  Norman  barons,  into  the 
separate  sheriffdoms  of  Elgin  and  Nairn.  **  The 
authority  of  government,''  says  Skene,  "  was  thus 
80  effectually  established  that  the  Moravians  did 
not  again  attempt  any  resistance;  and  thus  ended 
with  the  death  of  Gillespie,  the  last  of  that  series 
of  persevering  efforts  which  the  earls  of  Moray  had 
made  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  to  preserve 
their  native  inheritance.''  IHighkmders  of  Scat- 
land,  vol.  ii.  p.  170.] 

In  1238  the  most  serious  insurrection  which 
Alexander  had  yet  to  contend  with  occurred  in 
Galloway,  arising  out  of  a  similar  principle  to 
that  which  produced  the  disturbances  in  Moray; 
the  adherence,  namely,  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
ancient  law  of  tanistiy,  as  evidenced  in  their  un- 
willingness to  submit  to  female  succession.  The 
people  of  that  extensive  district,  which  forms 
the  south-western  angle  of  Scotland,  were  chiefly 


of  a  Celtic  race.  Besides  ofl&hoots  from  the  Scots 
of  Kintyre,  large  bodies  of  colonists  from  Ireland 
ibrmed,  at  varioos  times,  settlements  there,  during 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  from 
the  frequent  incursions  of  these  and  other  settlers, 
the  district  obtained  its  name ;  either,  as  is  most 
likely,  from  the  word  GaU,  which  originally  signi- 
fied stranger  or  wanderer,  and  in  this  sense  was 
applied  to  the  pirates  who,  in  those  days,  infested 
the  western  coasts  of  Scotland, — Whence  the  term 
used  by  the  Irish  annalists,  in  reference  to  them, 
namely  the  Gallgael,  meaning  Gaelic  pirates  or 
rovers,— or,  as  is  generally  supposed,  from  the 
Gaelic  origin  of  the  inhabitants.  Although  the 
name  is  now  confined  to  the  shire  of  Wig 
ton  and  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  it  an* 
ciently  had  a  more  extensive  application,  as  it 
comprehended  the  entire  peninsula  between  the 
Solway  and  the  Clyde,  including  Annandale  in  the 
soutlh-east,  and  most  of  Ayrshire  in  the  north- 
west, and  was  governed  by  Its  native  chieftains, 
styled  the  lords  of  Galloway,  who  acknowledged  a 
feudatory  dependence  on  the  Scottish  crown.  la 
the  twelfth  century,  Fergus,  one  of  the  most  po- 
tent of  these,  who  was  the  son-in-law  of  Henry 
I.  of  England,  endeavoured  to  throw  off  his  alle- 
giance to  Malcolm  IV.,  and  raised  a  formidable 
insurrection  in  Galloway.  Enraged  at  his  daring, 
Malcolm  marched  into  his  territory,  and  though 
twice  repulsed,  he  succeeded  in  a  third  effort,  in 
the  year  1160,  in  overcoming  him.  Fergus,  after 
suing  for  peace,  resigned  his  lordship  and  posses- 
sions to  his  two  sons,  Gilbert  and  Uchtred,  and 
retired  to  the  abbey  of  Holyrood,  where  he  died 
in  the  following  year.  His  two  sons  attended,  as 
feudatories,  William  the  Lion,  in  1174,  on  his  un- 
fortunate expedition  into  England;  but  they  no 
sooner  saw  him  taken  captive  than,  at  the  head  of 
their  savage  followers,  they  returned  to  their  na- 
tive wilds,  attacked  and  demolished  the  royal 
castles,  and  murdered  many  subjects  of  William 
who  were  settled  in  Galloway.  To  protect  them 
against  the  vengeance  of  their  own  sovereign,  they 
besought  Henry,  the  English  king,  to  receive  their 
homage.  In  the  meantime,  before  receiving  an 
answer  to  their  request,  Uchtred  was  cruelly  mur- 
dered by  his  brother  Gilbert  for  his  share  of  the 
inheritance.    Gilbert  renewed  the  negotiation  with 
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Qenry  in  his  owu  name,  and  offered  to  pay  him  a 
yearly  tribute  of  two  thoasand  marks  of  silver, 
five  hundred  cows,  and  Slyq  hundred  swine.  To 
mark  his  detestation  of  the  treacherous  murder  of 
Uchtred,  Henry  refused  both  the  homage  and  the 
tribute.  On  regaining  his  liberty,  King  William 
invaded  Galloway  with  an  army,  but  instead  of 
punishing  Gilbert  as  he  deserved,  he  accepted 
from  him  a  pecuniary  satisfaction.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (1176)  Gilbert  accompanied  William  to 
York,  where  he  was  received  into  the  favour 
of  Henry,  and  did  homage  to  him;  the  crown 
vassals  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  be- 
ing then,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  which  restored 
William  to  freedom,  placed  under  feudal  subor- 
dination to  England.  [See  life  of  William  the 
Lion,  pogt^  From  this  Gilbert,  who  died  in  1185, 
sprang,  afterwards,  in  the  third  generation,  Mar- 
jory countess  of  Carrick  in  her  own  right,  the  mo- 
ther of  Robert  the  Bruce.  Meantime  Roland,  the 
son  of  the  murdered  Uchtred,  seized  the  favoura- 
ble moment  of  the  death  of  his  uncle  Gilbert,  to 
attack  and  disperse  his  faction,  and  to  claim  pos- 
session of  all  Galloway  as  his  own  inheritance,  in 
which  he  was  favoured  by  his  own  sovereign, 
William.  Henry  II.,  however,  the  English  king, 
opposed  his  claims,  and  assembling  a  large  army 
at  Carlisle,  prepared  to  invade  Galloway.  Ro- 
land resolved  upon  a  desperate  resistance,  but  the 
dispute  was  ultimately  adjust-ed  by  Roland,  after 
swearing  fealty  to  Henry,  being  confirmed  in  the 
lordship  of  Galloway,  on  condition  of  surrendering 
the  territory  of  Carrick  to  his  cousin  Duncan,  the 
■on  of  Gilbert.  He  is  the  Roland  of  Galloway 
who,  in  1187,  encountered  and  killed  the  pre- 
tender, Donald  Bane,  at  Inverness,  p.  69.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  national  independence,  Roland 
obtained  the  office  of  constable  of  Scotland.  He 
died  in  December  1200. 

Alan,  the  eldest  son  of  Roland,  and  the  last 
male-heir  of  the  line  of  the  ancient '  lords  of  Gal- 
loway,' died  in  1233.  He  succeeded  as  constable 
of  Scotland,  and  was  a  personage  of  considerable 
importance  in  Scottish  history.  He  had  been 
twice  married.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  a  daugh- 
ter Helen,  or  Elena,  married  to  Roger  de  Qnincy, 
earl  of  Winchester.  By  his  second  wife,  Margaret, 
the  eldest  of  the  three  daughters,  and  eventual 


heiresses  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  bro- 
ther of  William  the  Lion,  he  had  two  daughters; 
his  eldest  daughter  by  his  second  marriage,  Devor- 
gnil,  becoming  the  wife  of  John  de  Balliol,  lord  of 
Bernard  castle,  transmitted  to  their  son  John  Bal- 
liol, the  competitor,  afterwards  king,  the  lineal  right 
of  succession  to  the  throne.  Devorguil's  younger 
sister  Christian,  was  the  wife  of  William  des  Forts, 
son  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle.  Unwilling  to  have 
their  country  partitioned  among  the  husbands  of 
Alan's  three  daughters,  the  people  of  Galloway 
offered  the  lordship  to  Alexander,  whose  sense  of 
justice  prevented  him  from  depriving  the  legiti- 
mate heirs  of  their  right.  They  then  requested 
that  an  illegitimate  son  of  Alan,  named  Thomas, 
should  be  appointed  their  lord.  To  this  applica- 
tion Alexander  also  refused  to  accede,  on  which 
the  Galwegians  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  hav- 
ing at  their  head  the  bastard  Thomas,  aided  by 
an  Irish  chieftain  named  Gilrodh,  who  joined  him 
with  a  large  force  from  Ireland.  To  suppress  this 
formidable  outbreak,  Alexander  led  an  expedition 
against  the  rebellious  Galwegians,  who  did  not 
wait  to  be  attacked  by  him,  but  rushed  forth  firom 
their  mountains  and  fastnesses  with  Celtic  f^* 
and  proceeded  to  ravage  the  adjacent  country. 
They  even  contrived  to  sun-ound  Alexander,  when 
he  had  got  entangled  among  morasses,  and  he  was 
in  imminent  danger  till  Ferchard,  earl  of  Ross, 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  assaulting  the  rebels 
in  the  rear,  routed  them  with  great  slaughter. 
Galloway  was  restored  to  Alan's  heiresses,  and 
the  inhabitants  compelled  to  receive  as  their  supe- 
rior Roger  de  Quincey  the  husband  of  Elena. 
Thomas  and  his  L*ish  ally  escaped  to  Ireland,  but 
in  the  following  year  they  returned  with  a  fresh 
force,  and  attempted  to  renew  the  rebellion.  Gil- 
rodh,  on  landing,  burnt  his  vessels,  as  if  resolved 
to  conquer  or  die.  The  insurgents  were,  however, 
again  defeated,  and  Gilrodh  surrendered  himself 
to  the  earl  of  March  without  resistance.  He  was 
sent  bound  to  Edinburgh  castle,  but  both  he  and 
Thomas  were  pardoned.  Their  Irish  followers, 
crowding  towards  the  Clyde,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  find  a  passage  to  their  own  country,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  band  of  the  citizens  of  Glas- 
gow,  who  are  said  to  have  beheaded  them  all  ex- 
cept two,  whom  Balfour  calls  two  of  their  chief 
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commandei's,  and  these  they  sent  to  Edinburgh, 
to  be  hanged  and  quartered  there.  The  king's 
enforcing  the  rights  of  Alan's  danghters,  and  at 
the  head  of  an  army  breaking  down  the  spirit  of 
insuiTection,  was  the  introduction  to  the  epoch  of 
granting  charters  for  the  holding  of  lands,  and  of 
landholders  giving  leases  to  tenants,  as  well  as  of 
the  security  of  property  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  of  husbandry  in  Galloway. 

Notwithstanding  the  terms  of  amity  in  which 
Heniy  and  Alexander  lived,  there  were  still  several 
subjects  of  dispute  between  them,  which  now  and 
then  occasioned  some  disquiet,  and  afforded  matter 
for  discussion  and  negotiation ;  although  their  own 
pacific  dispositions  prevented  an  open  rupture. 
Henry  showed  at  times  an  inclination  to  extend 
the  incidents  of  the  homage  of  the  king  of  Scot- 
land to  an  unreasonable  limit;  and  in  1284  he 
went  so  far  as  to  solicit  the  Pope  to  exhort  Al- 
exander to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  Eng- 
land over  Scotland,  an  exhortation  which  Alex- 
ander, when  he  received  it,  paid  no  attention  to. 
Alexander,  on  his  part)  always  insisted  either  on 
restitution  being  made  to  him  of  the  three  nor- 
thern counties  of  England,  or  on  the  repayment  of 
the  fifteen  thousand  merks  paid  by  his  father  to 
King  John.  The  vacillating  character  of  Henry 
m.  exposed  the  peace  between  the  two  countries 
to  the  risk  of  constant  interruption,  but  sometimes 
he  would  conciliate  his  brother-in-law's  favour  by 
gifts,  concessions,  and  the  warmest  professions 
of  firiendship.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in 
1280,  when  Henry  invited  Alexander  to  York, 
where  he  celebrated  Christmas,  and  entertained 
him  with  great  state,  and  after  loading  him 
with  presents,  sent  him  home.  In  1286,  after 
an  interview  between  the  two  monarchs  at  New- 
castle, where  they  royally  feasted  each  other, 
Henry  bestoi^ed  the  manor  of  Driflleld  on  his 
nster,  the  queen  of  Scots,  for  life,  and  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  he  conferred  on  the  same  prin- 
cess the  manor  of  Staunton.  [Chron.  Mdr.  208. 
FiBdera^  i.  870,  879.]  At  length  in  September 
1287,  the  matters  in  dispute  between  Henry  and 
Alexander  were  heard  at  York,  before  Otho,  or 
Eudes  le  Blanc  I'Aleran,  a  cardinal  deacon  and 
the  papal  legate  to  England.  The  conference  last- 
ed for  fifteen  days,  and  twenty-four  councillors  of 


the  two  kings  were  present.  The  negodations 
terminated  by  a  compromise.  Henry,  in  full  of  aL 
claims,  consented  to  grant  to  Alexander  lands  in 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  two  hundred  pounds.  Alexander  agreed 
to  accept  of  these  as  an  equivalent,  and  did  hom- 
age to  Henry  in  general  terms.  Malcolm  Macduff, 
earl  of  Fife,  Walter  Comyn,  earl  of  Menteith,  and 
others  of  the  principal  Scottish  barons,  bound 

« 

themselves  by  oath  to  maintain  this  agreement  on 
their  monarch's  part.  [Fcsderoy  i.  p.  874,  400. 
Fordun^  i.  870.  HcdkB'  Annah  of  Scatkmd,  vol 
i.  p.  168.] 

On  this  occasion  the  papal  legate  took  an  op- 
portunity of  intimating  to  Alexander  his  intention 
of  soon  visiting  Scotland,  in  order,  as  he  pretend- 
ed, to  inquire  into  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his 
kingdom.  Alexander,  however,  was  fully  aware 
of  the  true  motive  of  this  visit,  namely,  the  exac- 
tion of  money,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  gratify  the 
legate  in  the  matter.  The  avarice  of  the  court  of 
Rome  had,  abput  this  period,  risen  to  such  an  ex- 
orbitant height  as  to  be  the  subject  of  general 
complaint  in  all  the  nations  of  Christendom.  The 
enormous  amount  of  power  which  the  Pope  and 
his  ministers  universally  possessed  was  used  for 
purposes  of  extortion  in  every  kingdom  subject  to 
their  control.  The  venality  of  the  popedom  was 
so  great  that  it  guided  all  its  dealings  with  princes 
and  people  everywhere  abroad,  and  pervaded  its 
tribunals  at  home.  Simony  was  openly  practised ; 
neither  favours,  nor  even  justice  could  be  obtained 
without  a  bribe,  and  he  who  paid  the  highest  price 
was  sure  to  obtain  his  suit.  In  1226  Pope  Hono- 
rius,  under  pretence  that  the  poverty  of  the  see  of 
Rome  was  the  source  of  all  the  grievances  that 
existed,  that  they  might  be  remedied,  demanded 
from  every  cathedral  in  the  Christian  world  two 
of  the  best  prebends,  and  fix)m  every  convent  two 
monks'  portions,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  perpetual 
and  fixed  revenue  of  the  papal  see.  This  demand 
was  felt  to  be  do  unreasonable  that  it  was  unani- 
mously rejected,  but  about  three  years  later  he 
claimed  and  obtained  the  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  which  he  levied  in  the  most  oppressive 
manner,  rapacious  and  insolent  collectors  of  the 
tithes  being  sent  into  the  differ^t  parishes,  in 
many  cases  before  the  clergy  had  even  drawn 
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their  own  rents.  Of  all  this  Alexander  was  not 
ignorant,  and  he  had  not  forgotten  the  conduct  of 
the  two  deputies  of  the  papal  l^;ate  when,  in  1218, 
ihej  Tisited  Scotland  and  grierously  harassed  the 
Scottish  clergy.  For  a  long  period  previous  to 
his  reign,  Scotland  had  snboutted,  althon^  re- 
luctantly and  impatiently,  to  the  repeated  visits 
of  a  papal  legate  who,  under  the  pretext  of  watch- 
ing oyer  the  interests,  and  reforming  the  abuses  of 
the  church,  assembled  councils,  and  levied  large 
sums  of  money  in  the  countiy,  but  now  that  the 
Scottish  church  had  obtained  firmn  the  Pope  the 
right,  however  ambiguously  and  loosely  worded 
the  bull  granting  it  might  be,  to  hold  provincial 
councils  of  herself,  the  presence  of  a  papal  legate 
in  Scotland  for  any  such  purpose  as  that  pretend- 
ed by  Otho  was  altogether  unnecessary.  Alex- 
ander, therefore,  peremptorily  declared  that  he 
would  not  allow  any  such  visit.  "  I  have  never," 
he  said,  "  seen  a  legate  in  my  dominions,  and  as 
long  as  I  live,  I  will  not  permit  such  an  innova- 
tion«  We  require  no  such  visitation  now,  nor 
have  we  ever  required  it  in  times  past.**  He  add- 
ed a  hint  that  should  Otho  venture  to  disregard 
bis  prohibition  and  enter  Scotland,  he  could  not 
answer  for  his  life,  owing  to  the  ferocious  habits 
of  his  subjects.  The  legate  prudently  abandoned 
all  idea  of  the  expedition  then,  but,  as  shall  pres- 
ently be  seen,  he  carried  his  intention  into  effect  a 
few  yean  thereafter.    IMaith.  Porif,  p.  377.] 

Alexander's  queen,  Joan,  had  for  some  time 
been  in  decUning  health,  and  according  to  the  su- 
perstition of  the  times,  she  sought  relief  at  the 
fhrine  of  Thomas  k  Becket  at  Canterbury,  but  in 
vain.  Stt  died  on  the  4th  of  March,  1238,  in  the 
presence  of  her  two  brothers,  King  Henry  and 
Richard  duke  of  ComwalL    »^he  had  no  children. 

About  this  time  it  would  appear  that  despairing 
of  hdrs  of  his  own  body,  Alexander  publicly  ac- 
knowledged, in  presence  and  with  consent  of 
his  barons,  Robert  Bruce,  known  in  Scottish  his- 
tory as  Bruce  the  Competitor,  the  grandfather  of 
the  hero  of  Bannockbum,  as  the  nearest  heir  in 
blood  to  the  crown.  The  birth  of  a  son  by  Alex- 
ander's second  wife,  in  1241,  put  an  end  to  his 
expectations  of  the  throne  at  the  time;  and  on 
the  competition  for  the  crown  which  took  place 
after  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  more  than 


fifty  years  afterwards,  he  urged  this  as  one  of  his 
strongest  pleas.    [See  life  of  Robert  the  Bruce, 

In  the  year  1239  AhsxjBider  had  manied  at  Rox- 
burgh, Lady  Mary  de  Cood,  daughter  •f  Ingekam 
or  Enguerrand  de  Couci,  a  lord  of  Picardy,  Count 
de  Dreux,  in  France.  His  family  affected  a  rank 
and  state  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  a  sovereign. 
The  motto  of  the  new  qneen'f  Either  is  said  to 
hsTebeen 

Jt  us  BBS  Boj,  IB  Prince  mMk 
Je  mas  le  Sdgnear  de  Cood. 

The  provision  of  Mary  de  Couci,  on  her  mar- 
riage, was  a  third  of  the  royal  revenues,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  4,000  merics.  [Matth,  PanSy  p. 
555.]  Soon  after  this  marriage,  Alexander,  being 
in  England,  met  the  papal  legate  Otho  on  his  way 
to  Scotland,  and  strenuously  remonstrated  with 
him  on  his  intended  visit.  Through  his  earnest 
entreaty,  however,  but  with  extreme  reluctance, 
and  only  at  the  joint  request  of  the  nobility  of  both 
kingdoms,  the  king  at  length  consented  to  admit 
him  within  his  dominions,  and  even  permitted 
him  to  hold  a  provinciid  council  at  Edinburgh, 

but  he  insisted  ujMn  and  obtained  a  written  deda 

■ 

ration  frcnn  the  legate,  given  under  his  seal,  that 
this  permission  to  enter  the  kingdom  should  not 
be  drawn  into  a  precedent.  Not  choosing,  how- 
ever, to  comitenance  by  his  presence  what  he  af- 
firmed to  be  an  unnecessaiy  innovation,  Alexan- 
der retired  into  the  interior  of  his  kingdom,  nor 
would  he  suffer  the  legate  to  extend  his  pecuniary 
exactions  beyond  the  Forth.  [Matth,  Parisj  p. 
422.]  Under  such  drcumstances  the  papal  emis- 
sary tarried  no  longer  than  to  collect  those  spoils 
which  both  clergy  and  laity,  eager  to  get  rid  of 
him,  poured  into  his  rapacious  hands.  Secretly, 
and  without  leave  asked,  he  then  departed  from 
Scotland.  He  had  previously  in  this  same  year 
(1240),  plundered  the  prelates  and  convents  of 
England  of  large  sums  of  money,  partly  by  in- 
trigues, and  partly  by  menaces,  and  on  his  depar 
ture  is  said  to  have  carried  more  money  out  of  the 
kingdom  than  he  left  in  it. 

In  1241,  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  son  at  Rox- 
burgh, whom  the  king  called  Alexander  after  him- 
self.  He  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  under  the 
name  of  Alexander  III. 
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Althoagh '  the  ties  of  relationship  which  had 
bonnd  together  Henry  and  Alexander,  were  now. 
fevered,  yet  so  good  a  mntnal  understanding  still 
subsisted  between  the  two  kings,  that  in  1242, 
when  Henry  prepared  to  visit  his  dominions  on 
the  continent,  after  he  had  declared  war  against 
Lonis  IX.  of  France,  he  committed  to  Alexander 
the  care  of  the  northern  iix)ntier8  of  his  kingdom. 
He  probably  distrusted  his  own  barons,  who,  dis- 
contented with  his  patronage  of  foreigners,  were 
then  preparing  that  confederacy  against  him  which 
under  Simon  de  Montfort,  a  few  years  later,  virtu- 
ally wrested  all  his  regal  authority  from  him.  The 
king  of  Scotland,  in  the  absence  of  the  English 
sovereign,  was  the  most  likely  person  to  have 
seized  the  opportunity  of  disturbing  the  borders ; 
but  the  trust  thus  so  honourably  confided  to  him 
was  as  futhftilly  and  honourably  discharged. 
Alexander  H.  was  not  a  prince  to  violate  his  faith, 
and  he  amply  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence which  the  English  monarch  had  reposed  in 
him.     \Chr.  Mdr,  203,  204.  Matth.  Pom,  395.] 

In  that  age  the  great  pastime  of  the  nobles  and 
knights  was  the  tournament.  At  one  of  these 
feats  of  arms  held  in  1242,  at  Haddington,  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  led  to  important  consequences. 
Between  the  noble  house  of  Athole  and  the  Bissets, 
an  English  family  who  held  large  possessions  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  a  feud  had  long  existed.  At  the 
tournament  referred  to,  Walter  de  Bisset  was  foiled 
and  overthrown  by  Patrick,  earl  of  Athole,  a  young 
nobleman  of  great  promise.  It  has  been  already 
stated  (life  of  Alexander  L  p.  54,  ante)^  that  the 
earldom  of  Athole  was,  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  David  I.  obtained  by  Malcolm,  the  son  of 
Duncan,  the  eldest  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore. 
Malcolm  was  succeeded  as  earl  by  his  son  of  the 
same  name.  He  left  a  son,  Henry,  who  also  en- 
joyed the  earldom.  The  latter  died  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century.  By  a  son  who 
predeceased  him  he  had  two  granddaughters,  Isa- 
bel and  Femelith.  Isabel,  the  elder,  married 
Thomas  of  Galloway,  a  younger  son  of  Roland, 
and  brother  of  Alan,  lord  of  GaUoway.  Femelith, 
the  younger,  married  David  de  Hastings,  an  Anglo-^ 
Norman  knight.  This  Patrick,  earl  of  Athole,  was 
the  only  child  of  the  former,  and  the  I'epresenta- 
tive  by  the  female  line  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the 


family  of  Duncan.  In  a  short  time  after,  the  earl 
of  Athole  was  murdered  at  Haddington,  and  the 
house  in  which  he  lodged  set  on  fire  by  the  assassins. 
Suspicion  at  once  pointed  to  the  defeated  Bisset 
as  the  instigator,  if  not  the  actual  peipetrator  of 
the  crime.  The  nobility,  headed  by  the  earl  of 
March,  immediately  raised  an  armed  force,  and, 
excited  to  vengeance  by  David  de  Hastings,  who 
had  married  Femelith,  the  aunt  and  heiress  of 
Patrick,  and  now  earl  of  Athole,  they  demanded 
the  life  of  both  Walter  and  his  uncle  William 
Bisset,  the  chief  of  the  family.  The  latter  offered 
to  maintain  his  innocence  by  single  combat;  and 
urged  that,  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  he  was  at 
Foifar,  seventy  miles  distant.  By  the  exeitions 
of  the  king  he  was  saved  from  death,  but  he  wa? 
banished  and  his  estates  were  forfeited.  All  hii 
kindred  were  involved  in  his  ruin.  As  his  enemies 
secretly  sought  his  life,  the  king  took  him  under 
his  protection  and  concealed  him  from  their  fhry 
for  three  months.  Escaping  after  that  period 
first  to  Ireland  and  afterwards  to  England,  Bisset 
found  his  way  to  the  court  of  King  Henry,  to 
whom,  as  an  English  subject,  he  seems  to  have 
appealed  against  the  judgment  that  had  stripped 
him  of  all  his  possessions  and  exiled  him  from 
Scotland,  on  the  plea  '^  that  Alexander,  being 
the  vassal  of  Henry,  had  no  right  to  inflict  such 
punishments  on  his  nobles  without  the  per- 
mission of  his  liege  lord. ''  So  deep  was  his 
desire  of  vengeance  for  the  injuries  which  he 
had  sustained,  that,  forgetful  of  all  feelings  of 
gratitude  to  Alexander,  to  whose  generous  in- 
terposition on  his  behalf,  iie  owed  his  life,  he 
endeavoured,  by  the  most  insidious  representa- 
tions, to  incite  Heniy  to  take  up  arms  against 
him.  He  declared  that  the  king  of  Scots  was  in 
league  with  France,  and  that  he  gave  shelter  and 
protection  to  traitors  from  England  who  had  taken 
refhge  in  his  dominions. 

Henry,  believing  on  good  grounds  that  a  strong 
anti-English  feeling  had  begun  to  prevail  in  Scot- 
land, and  suspicious  of  the  friendly  correspondence 
which  Alexander  had,  since  his  marriage  to 
Mary  de  Couci,  cultivated  with  France,  gave 
but  too  ready  an  ear  to  these  artful  statements 
and  mslnuatlons.  The  personal  intimacy  of 
the  two  kings  had  now  for  some  tune  ceased. 
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be^na  to  rerire,  tb* 
>mumkd  y^^**  monardi  was  1^  nore 
a^aintf  Ids  Ibmer  fneDd  asd 
fcrodNTHDMaw.  Ue  tomjAaiBftd  to  Alexander  tiiat 
he  kad  Tioiated  the  datr  vhkb  he  was  bound  to 
Tield  to  hha  as  his  lord  paraawimit.  and  Alexander 
k  mid  to  hare  repCed  that  he  oved  so  h^ma^e 
to  Fggftnf  Ibr  aaj  pait  of  his  domizuans.  and 
woald  perfona  w»e.  Hemr  ob  this  being  re- 
ported to  hiai^  deterauned  ob  as  imnedlate  iora- 
mm  of  SeoCfaad.  As  one  of  his  pretexts  fen- 
prtpuia^  lor  hostilities,  he  alleged  tbal  ^Waber 
Com jn,  eari  of  Meatetk,  had  ^res  ambrage  to 
Fnglaiid,  bj  erecting  two  castles,  the  one  in  Gal 
lowaj,  the  other  in  Lothian."  [fitaOes,  toL  L  p, 
199.]  The  CoiBjBs  were  namfcable  at  this  pe- 
riod for  their  championship  of  Seottidi  indepen- 
deace,  and  as  the  Walter  Cobjb  mentioDed  was 
one  of  the  prineqial  noUeaMn  in  SooClaad,  Hemr 
natanHj  eaoagh  hMtod  apon  him  aa 
the  leeliBg  afpuaat  Fnglaad  prevalent 
the  Seottirii  Bobilitj  at  the  tiflie.  There 
other  pretext,  "  that  Alexander  had  leagoed  him- 
self  with  France,  and  had  afbrded  aa  asjlnm  to 
Geoitbrej  de  Ifaiais,  and  other  English  oflBeaderB.** 
In  1242,  aa  has  beea  afavadj  stated,  Heary  de- 
clared war  against  Loois  DL  of  France,  and  made 
aa  expedition  into  Groienne,  his  steplhther,  the 
coaat  de  la  Marche,  hariag  promised  to  join  him 
with  all  his  forces.  He  was  nnsoceessfdl,  how- 
erer,  in  all  his  attempts  against  the  French  king. 
He  was  worsted  at  Tailleboiirg,  was  deserted  bj 
his  alliea,  lost  what  remained  to  him  of  Foitoo, 
and  was  obliged  to  retora  with  loss  of  hoooor  to 
Eng^d.  This  disgrace  raaUed  in  his  breast, 
and  Bisset's  charge  tha^  Alexander  was  in  league 
with  France,  touching  him  on  the  point  where  be 
was  moat  sensitiye,  Incensed  him  against  Alexan- 
der. He  aecretlj  applied  to  the  eari  of  Flanders 
for  soeeonrs,  and  instigated  no  fewer  than  twen- 
ty-two Irish  chiefr  to  make  a  descent  on  the 
Scottish  coaat.  Haying  arranged  all  his  plans, 
he  prodalmed  war  against  Alexander  in  1244,  and 
assembled  a  numerous  and  well-q)pointed  army  at 
Newcastle,  prepared  to  cross  the  borders  into  Scot- 
land. Some  troops  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  Alexander  by  his  brother-in-law, 
John  de  Conct,  were  intercepted  by  Henry.    The 


.  I 


FT>fV;K>i  miiiardb  at  tLi*  pesiiid  was  not  om  cool 
urms  with  his  nobkaL  aacist  of  whoa  wen 
f/ynhUr  r  liwRlrf"  wlili  Alexazia€r.  and 
iL^  old  afi9odjK£km  in  azms  witL  him  acarnfS  the 
TTxaai.  ITryjcr  JoLiL  From  want  cott  or  <xher  sf 
them  he  dcmbtlefiE  6btaizi€Hi  infanBasaan  cf  Hexar'a 
iuiexrticiits.  in  tame  to  aeaid  noDoe  to  his  hrodMr- 
ixi^hnr  in  Fkajdr  f or  what  aid  he  conld  fmsidk  him 
wiih.  He  then  detesmiued  upon  a  -r]r<soas  sa- 
*istanee.  and  was  wazmhr  aeecmded  hr  bisnofadBty. 
Sieasores  were  taken  to  eliCDgdien  die  fraiaier 
f  >rtres&e5  of  the  kingdom :  aad  at  the  head  of  a 
"■Hsnt  annr  Alexander  marehed  Bonlhward,  i^ 
>'jlred  to  be  beforehand  with  HeoiT.  and  enooaBler 


Lis  foeaoB  EngliAh  ground.  From  the 
which  the  eonU'mparary  F.nglish  histnrian.  Mat- 
thew Paris,  has  giren  of  the  foree 
cm  tins  oeeasicm.  it  appears  to  hare  been  a 
able cne.  ^His  aany.**  he  aays, 
andhcaTe;  he  had  a  thooaand  horaemen  tolenhly 
monmied,  thoo^  not  indeed  on  Spamah  or 
Italian  horsea.  His  infuliy  a^nached  to  m 
hundred  thnwaand,  all  mwnimnnfs.  all 
fay  the  exhortalians  of  their  clergy,  and  by 
f easion,  courageously  to  fi^xt  and  resolutely  lo  die 
in  tiie  just  defence  of  their  natiye  land.' 
horsemen  were  clothed  in  annonr  of  iron 
Henry  had  a  larger  body  of  cayaliy  than  the  Scot- 
tish long,  and  hia  anny  indaded  a  force  of  fim 
thouaand  men  at  aims,  qdendidly  acooutred 
'yfaUlL  Pari$,  p.  645.  Ckr.  Mdr.  p.  150.]  The 
rtral  annies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at  a  place 
called  Pontelaad  in  Northnmberiand.  Ko  balde 
ensued,  however.  The  En^^ish  nobles  hdd  in  hi^ 
respect  the  character  of  the  Scottish  king,  who, 
according  to  Matthew  Paris,  was  justly  bekyred  by 
afl  the  English  natioo,  no  less  than  by  his  own 
sutgects,  and  they  did  not  fully  approve  of  the 
rash  enterprise  of  their  own  sovereign.  While  the 
Scottish  army,  undisnuTTed  by  the  superior  amy 
of  their  opponents,  were  prquued  and  eager  for 
battle,  the  leaders  of  the  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  only  anxious  to  avert  hoatilitiea. 
Henry  soon  saw  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
push  matters  to  extrenuties.  Through  the  media- 
tion of  Richard  eari  of  Ck>niwa]l,  the  brother  of  the 
king  of  England,  and  the  archbishop  of  York,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Newcastle  <m  the 
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18th  of  August,  the  terms  of  which  were  honour- 
ahle  to  both  sovereigns,  and  that  without  a  sword 
being  drawn,  a  bow  bent,  or  a  lance  put  in  rest. 
Heniy  did  not  insist  on  an  express  act  of  homage 
from  Alexander  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
while  Alexander,  on  his  side,  agreed  always  to 
bear  good  fiuth  and  affection  to  Henry  as  his  liege 
lord,  and  not  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  the 
enemies  of  England,  unless  the  English  did  him 
some  wrong.  [JFVsdero,  torn.  i.  p.  429.]  The 
terms  of  the  treaty  have  by  Scottish  writers  been 
represented  as  favourable  to  Scotland,  as  in  their 
opinion  Henry  by  it  undoubtedly  conceded  the 
point  in  dispute  between  them.  Dr.  Lingard, 
however,  an  acute  and  impartial  investigator,  de- 
scribes it  as  '^  an  arrangement  by  which,  though 
Alexander  eluded  the  express  recognition  of  feu- 
dal dependence,  he  seems  to  have  conceded  to 
Henry  the  substance  of  his  demand.''  This  much 
is  certain,  that  although  the  matter  was  not  pressed 
to  extremities,  the  claim  of  Henry  was  both  re- 
vived and  in  part  exercised  early  in  the  following 
reign.  [Life  of  Alexander  III,']  It  was  also  one 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  that  a  proposal 
made  in  1242,  the  year  after  a  son  was  bom  to 
Alexander,  of  a  marriage  between  Margaret  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  England  and  the  young 
prince  of  Scotland,  should  be  carried  into  effect, 
as  it  subsequently  was  in  1251,  when  Alexander 
IH.  was  only  ten  years  old.  Alan  Durward,  at 
that  time  considered  the  most  accomplished  knight 
and  the  best  military  leader  in  Scotland,  Henry 
lie  Baliol,  and  David  de  Lindesay,  with  other 
knights  and  prelates,  swore  on  the  soul  of  their 
lord  the  king,  that  the  treaty  should  be  kept  in- 
violate by  him  and  his  heirs. 

In  1247  Alexander  was  again  called  to  suppress 
an  insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  Galloway. 
Exasperated  by  the  oppressions  of  their  liege  lord 
Roger  de  Qnincy,  earl  of  Winchester,  the  husband 
of  Elena  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  deceased  Alan, 
lord  of  Galloway,  the  people  of  that  district 
suddenly  rose  against  him,  and  besieged  him  in 
his  own  castle.  In  a  sally  which  he  made  he  was 
successful  in  cutting  a  passage  through  his  rebel- 
lious vassals,  and  instantly  sought  redress  from  the 
king.  Alexander  chastised  and  subdued  the  insur- 
gents, and  reinstated  de  Quincy  in  his  superiority. 


The  last  expedition  in  which  Alexander  was 
engaged  was  undertaken  in  order  to  compel  vari- 
ous of  the  chiefs  in  the  western  islands  and  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  who  were  at  that  time  the  vas- 
sals of  Norway,  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  that 
power,  and  to  reduce  the  entire  country  under  his 
own  dominion.  On  setting  out  he  declared  "  that 
he  would  not  desist  till  he  had  set  his  standard 
upon  the  cliffs  of  Thurso,  and  subdued  all  that  the 
king  of  Norway  possessed  to  the  westward  of  the 
German  Ocean."  [Matth.  Paris,  p.  660.]  The 
principal  of  these  chiefe  was  Ewen,  great-grand- 
son of  the  first  Somerled,  lord  of  the  Isles,  and 
grandson  of  his  eldest  son  Dugall,  who  held  cer- 
tain of  the  western  islands  under  the  king  of  Nor- 
way. Ewen  being  the  vassal  of  both  sovereigns 
for  different  parts  of  his  possessions,  was  placed  in 
an  awkward  position  between  them,  for  if  he  con- 
sented to  the  demand  of  Alexander,  he  would  only 
expose  himself  to  the  hostility  of  the  Norwegian 
king,  while  if  he  refused  it,  he  was  sure  to  incur 
the  vengeance  of  the  king  of  Scots.  Ewen  seems 
to  have  considered  it  the  better  policy  to  remain 
true  to  the  king  of  Norway.  Alexander  collected 
a  great  fleet  and  sailed  for  the  western  Islands, 
determined  upon  making  every  effort  to  obtain 
possession  of  them.  It  appears  that  so  great  was 
the  attention  ^hich  was  pud  to  the  building  of 
ships  in  those  days,  that  not  only  was  Alexander 
possessed  of  a  considerable  naval  force,  but  even 
the  Hebridean  chiefs,  whose  principal  business  was 
piracy,  then  esteemed  an  honourable  profession, 
had  formidable  fleets.  It  is  stated  also  that  in  1281 
Alan,  lord  of  Galloway,  who  has  been  already 
mentioned,  was  able  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  ships,  from  his  own  territories,  with 
which  he  drove  Olave  the  Black,  king  of  Man, 
from  his  dominions.  This  may  help  to  furnish 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  naval  strength  of 
Alexander  the  Second,  when  he  set  forth  to  the 
western  Isles  to  bring  them  under  his  sway. 

Deeming  it  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  gain 
over  Ewen  to  his  interest,  he  besought  him  tc 
give  up  Kemeburgh,  and  other  three  castles, 
together  with  the  lands  which  he  held  of  Haco 
king  of  Norway,  promising  him  that  if  he  would 
come  under  his  allegiance,  he  would  reward  him 
wita  many  greater  estates  in  Scotland,  and  take 
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him  into  his  confidence  and  favoor.  All  Ewen's 
relations  and  friends  advised  him  to  yield  to  the 
king  of  Scotland  and  relinquish  his  fealty  to  the 
Norwegian  monarch,  but  the  Island  chief  remained 
steadfast  to  'us  allegiance,  and  declared  that  he 
wonld  not  break  his  oath  to  King  Haco.  [Skene's 
Hiitory  of  the  Highlandert^  voL  ii.  p.  51.]  Al- 
though, however,  he  is  said  to  have  refused  all 
oifers  of  compromise,  he  appears  to  have  agreed 
to  pay  to  Alexander  an  annual  tribute  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  marks,  [Ayloff*s  Calendars 
of  Ancient  Charters,  p.  336],  doubtless  for  such 
portion  of  his  possessions  as  was  under  the  actual 
government  of  the  king  of  Scots.  All  our  histo- 
rians style  this  Ewen,  Angus  of  Argyle,  but  this 
is  evidently  erroneous. 

Alexander  was  not  destined  to  see  the  end  of 
his  expedition.  The  subjection  of  the  western 
Isles  to  the  Scottish  crown  was  reserved  for  his  son 
and  successor,  Alexander  m.  When  preparing 
to  invade  these  islands,  and  so  far  on  his  progress 
as  the  Sound  of  Mull,  this  brave  and  prudent 
monarch  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  of  which  he 
died  July  8,  1249,  at  Eerrara,  a  small  island  lying 
off  the  bay  of  Oban ;  being  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  and  81st  of  his  reign. 
A  legend  full  of  the  superstitions  feeling  of  the 
times,  yet  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  poetical 
interest,  states  that  as  Alexander  lay  in  his  bed 
there  appeared  to  him  three  men ;  one  of  them 
dressed  in  royal  garments,  with  a  red  face,  squint- 
ing eyes,  and  a  terrible  aspect;  the  second  was 
very  young  and  beautiful  with  a  costly  dress,  and 
the  third  was  of  larger  stature  than  either,  and  of 
a  still  fiercer  countenance  than  the  first.  The  last 
personage  demanded  of  him  whether  he  meant  to 
subdue  the  islands,  and  on  his  answering  in  the 
affirmative  he  advised  him  to  return  home;  a 
warning  to  which  he  paid  no  attention.  The 
three  peirsons,  says  the  tale,  were  supposed  to  be 
St.  Olave,  St.  Magnus,  and  St.  Columba.  The 
latter  certainly  showed  a  most  forgiving  disposition 
in  taking  part  with  the  tw:o  Norwegian  saints,  as 
the  piratical  invaders  from  Norway  had  always 
been  bitter  enemies  of  his  monastery  of  lona. 

All  historians  agree  in  giving  Alexander  the 
Second  the  character  of  a  wise,  prudent,  and  mag- 
nanimous prince.    Brave,  and  not  unsuccessfal  in 


war,  he  was  yet  disposed  to  cultivate  the  bless- 
ings of  peace.  His  rule  was  firm  and  strict,  and 
under  his  sway  Scotland  advanced  in  prosperity 
and  civilization ;  so  that  at  his  death  he  left  it  a 
more  powerful  nation  than  it  had  ever  been  in  any 
previous  period  of  its  history.  Though,  prompt 
and  severe  in  the  administration  of  justice,  he  was 
impartial  and  just,  and  his  personal  qualities  were 
of  that  generous  and  popular  nature  which  ren- 
dered him  beloved  equally  by  his  nobility  and 
people.  Twenty-five  statutes  of  Alexander  IL 
were  added  to  the  code  of  Scottish  laws ;  several 
of  which,  says  Lord  Hailes,  requure  fk  conunentaiy. 
His  body  was  buried  before  the  altar  of  the  abbey 
of  Melrose. 

The  burghs  of  Dumbarton  and  Dingwall  are  the 
only  two  which  received  charters  firom  this  mon- 
arch. The  former  town  had  been  resigned  by 
Maldwin,  earl  of  Lennox,  into  his  hands,  and  in 
1222  he  erected  it  into  a  firee  royal  burgh,  with 
extensive  privileges.  The  latter  was  made  a  royal 
burgh  by  Alexander  in  1227.  To  the  church  he 
was  a  generous  benefactor,  as  he  founded  no  fewer 
than  eight  monasteries  for  the  mendicant  friars  of 
the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  called  the  Black  Friars, 
namely,  at  Aberdeen,  Ayr,  Berwick,  Edinburgh, 
Elgin,  Inverness,  Stirling,  and  Perth.  Bo^ece, 
with  his  usual  ingenuity,  supposes  that  Alexandei 
saw  Dominic  in  France  about  the  year  1217 ;  but 
that  was  the  year  when  he  was  deserted  by  the 
French  prince  Louis,  and  when  Alexander  was 
anxious  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Pope  and  to  make 
peace  with  England.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
Alexander  ever  was  in  France.  Lord  Hailes  thus 
remarks  on  this  conjecture  of  the  inventive  Boece : 
^*  The  sight  of  a  living  saint  may  have  made  an 
impression  on  his  young  mind:  but  perh^qts  he 
considered  the  mendicant  firiars  as  the  cheapest 
ecclesiastics.  His  revenues  could  not  supply  the 
costly  institution  of  Cistercians  and  canons  regu- 
lar in  which  his  great-grao^dfather,  David  I.,  took 
delight.'^  Some  idea  n^iy  be  formed  of  the  value 
of  land  in  Scotland  in  Alexander  the  Second's 
reign,  from  thje  cuncumstance  that  the  monks  of 
Melrose  purchased  finom  Richard  Barnard,  a  mea- 
dow at  Famingdun,  consisting  of  eight  acres,  at 
thirty-five  marks. 

The  following  is  the  seal  of  Alexander  H, 
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tftken  firom  AndertorCt  Diplomaia  el  Numumata,  I  plates  at  the  elbows.  The  aarcoat  <U«o  first  worn 
plAt«  SI.  Alexsnder  is  here  represented  clothed  Id  En^uid  bj  King  John,  U  thrown  over  his  ar- 
Id  ft  complete  coat  of  mascled  mail,  protected  by  |  moor,  another  proof,  aa  Tytler  remarks    of  tha 


pn^ress  of  niUiaty  fuhions  from  England  into 
Scotland  at  tiiat  period.  His  shiold  la  hollowed, 
so  as  to  fit  the  body,  and  completely  defend  it. 
Hie  shield  then  in  nse  in  Scotland  was  the  iute- 
shaped  shield  of  the  Nonnana,  and  previona  to 
Alexander's  time,  it  was  [riain  and  nnomamented- 
Ttie  emblazonment  of  the  lion  rampant,  which 
had  been  chosen  as  his  armorial  bearing  by  hie 
taXher  William,  snrnamed  the  Lion,  and  which 
ever  after  formed  the  arms  of  Scotland,  appeared 
m  Alexander's  shield  for  the  first  iime.  In  thb 
he  followed  the  example  of  Bichaid  Ccenr  de  Lion, 
who  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  England  he- 
raldic emblaconmenta  on  the  Ejield.  In  the  above 
seal,  Alexander's  horse  ha^  no  defensive  armour, 
bnt  ia  ornamented  with  a  fringed  and  tasseUed 
bonier  across  the  cheat,  and  an  embroidered  eod- 
dledoth,  on  which  the  lion  rampant  again  appears. 
The  onicoms  as  supporters  of  the  royal  shield 
were  added  by  the  Stewarts  to  the  arms  of  Scot- 
land. 

ALEXANDER  HI.,  king  of  Scotland,  the  oniy 
son  of  the  preceding  and  of  his  qaeen  Mary  de 
Couci,  was  bom  at  Roxburgh  castle,  on  the  4th 
of  September  1241.  He  sncceeded  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  fither,  8th  July  1249,  being  then 


Sfiiloi  Alciuiderlll. 
in  the  nin^  year  of  hia  age,  and  was  crowned  at 
Scone  on  the  IStb  of  the  same  month.  This  pre- 
cipitancy was  owing  to  the  apprehension  enter- 
tained by  that  portion  of  the  Scottish  nobles  who 
were  opposed  to  the  English  claim  of  sapremacy 
over  Scotland,  that  the  English  king  Henry  HI., 
who  esteemed  himself  the  feudal  superior  of  the 
Scottish  sovereigns,  would  interfere  in  the  ar- 
rangements prriiminaiy  to  the  young  monarch's 
inaugoration.  In  this  prooeeding  they  not  only 
flattered  the  popular  sentiment  but  were  aqtaated 
by  a  regard  to  the  interest  of  their  order,  as  the 
privileges  of  the  Scottish  barons  and  cler^,  and 
especially  that  of  independent  heritable  jurisdic- 
tion within  their  lands,  WHS  not  onlynot.eigoyedin 
England,  bat  proved  a  serious  check  upon  the  royal 
authority  and  power,  and  any  as^milation  of  the 
two  countries  in  this  respect  was  calculated  to 
place  their  continued  enjoyment  of  them  in  dan- 
ger. Of  this  party  Walter  Comyn,  earl  of 
Mentdth,  was  the  head.  Indeed,  all  the  power 
of  the  kingdom  was,  at  this  time,  chiefly  in  the 
handa  of  the  Comyng,  a  family  descended  from 
Robert  Comyn,  a  Norman  knight  from  Northnm- 
berlaud,  who  came  into  Scotland  in  the  time  of 
David  the  First.    During  the  first  yeara  of  Alex- 
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iader's  !«%■<  fwho^  to  «se  tbe  woidt  of  Boduni' 
«^  ^tUf  fioBfly'  gorcTBcd  nUber  thaa  obcjed 
hiB,^  tkctr  iiffafBfiff  in  tb6  sdaiinstistioii  of  the 
tamabrj  was  dianetemed  tj  %  ipirit  of  aalioD- 
ali^  flud  opfNMitioB  to  Eo^fiih  interfeiciice  in 
erery  sluqie  tlial  was  or  might  be  exldbited. 

Ob  the  dsf  of  the  eofonatioii,  tbe  bisbope  of 
SC  Aadrewa  aad  Doakeld,  with  tbe  abbot  of  Scone, 
attended  to  oAeiate,  wben  aonie  of  tbe  eoimae]- 
Ion,  and  among  tbe  rc^  Alan  Dorwaid,  tbe  bigb 

also  Oatiarina,  and  in  tbe  French  IHuMar^  from 
bia  oAce  as  keeper  of  tbe  palace  gate  or  of  the 
door  of  tbe  kiog'a  chamber,  objected  to  tbe  joong 
king  bdng  crowned  80  aoon  after  his  aoeeasion,  on 
tbe  gronnda  that  ^tiie  daj  appointed  for  the  oer- 
emoDj  waa  nnlnckj,  and  diat  tbe  king,  preriona 
to  bia  eoroDatioii,  on^  to  receive  tbe  order  of 
knig^ititood."  Dnrward  donbtleas  expected  that, 
from  bia  being  at  the  head  of  tbe  Scottiab  chiTal- 
17,  aa  wen  aa  from  baring  married  anatDral  sister 
of  tbe  joong  king,  the  honour  of  knighting  Alex- 
ander woold  deT<^Te  upon  himself;  bat  in  this  he 
waa  disappointed,  aa  the  earl  of  Menteith  pro- 
posed that  tbe  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  should  both 
knight  the  king  and  place  the  crown  on  his  head, 
citing  the  iostance  of  William  Bufns  as  having  been 
knighted  bj  Lanfranc  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
{Fordufit  b.  x.  c.  L]  He  also  urged  the  danger  of 
delaj,  as  tiie  English  king,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope, 
had  solicited  a  mandate  ftt)m  his  holiness  to  the 
young  monarch  of  Scotland,  that  ^^  being  Henry's 
liegeman,  he  should  not  be  anointed  or  crowned 
without  his  permission.'*  He,  therefore,  strongly 
advised  that  the  ceremony  should  be  over  before 
the  Pope's  answer  could  arrive.  Henry,  it  would 
appear,  had  also  requested  a  grant  of  the  tenth  of 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Scotland.  Both  re- 
quests were,  however,  rejected  by  the  Pope,  In-> 
nocent  IV.,  the  first  as  derogatory  to  the  honour 
of  a  sovereign  prince,  and  the  second  as  without 
example.  [Fcedera^  vol.  i.  p.  163.]  It  is  ex- 
tremely likely  that,  chagrined  and  disappointed  at 
not  getting  the  fuU  extent  of  his  claim  as  feudal 
superior  recognised  by  tbe  treaty  of  Newcastle  in 
1244,  Henry  had  made  this  application  to  Borne 
before  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Second,  to  be 
prepared  to  assert  it  effectually  when  his  successor 


to  tbe  throne;  as  tbeie  cooid  be  no  tiaa  tft 
have  done  ao  hi  tbe  short  period,  only  five  dajm. 
that  elapsed  between  tbe  icceririon  and  Ae  coro- 
nation of  Alexander  tbe  Third. 

The  advice  of  tbe  eaii  of  Menteitli  WBB  ibflowcd. 
Without  waiting  te  tbe  rcsnit  of  Henry's  tripli- 
cation to  tbe  Pope,  Ae  SeottU  nofalea  and  pre- 
Utes  seated  tbe  young  Alrrander  in  tbe  r^nl 
chair  or  sacred  stone  at  Scone,  whidi  atood  before 
the  croas  at  tbe  eastern  end  of  Ae  cb■rd^  and 
invested  him  with  tbe  crown  and  aeeptre  and  tbe 
other  insignia  of  royalty.  Tbe  barona.  in  token 
of  their  homage,  cast  their  mantles  at  tbe  fiset  of 
their  yomig  aoveieign,  who  previoBs  to  tbe  oere- 
mooy  had  been  by  David  Bemluun,  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  b^rt  with  the  bdt  of  knlghdiood 
The  coronation  oath  waa  lead  in  Latin,  and  then 
explained  in  French,  that  being  then  the  language 
of  tbe  court,  dergy,  nolnlicy,  and  barons  of 
Scotland  as  well  as  <rf'  England^  and  the  various 
countries  more  immediatdy  connected  with  ¥Vance. 
During  the  ceremonial  an  impressive  incident 
occurred.  While  the  king  sat  upon  the  inangn- 
ral  stone,  the  crown  on  his  head  and  the  sceptre 
in  his  hand,  a  white-haired  Highland  sennachy  or 
bard,  of  great  age,  and  clothed  in  a  scariet  mantle, 
advanced  from  the  crowd,  and  bending  before  the 
king,  repeated  in  the  Gaelic  tongue,  the  genealogy 
of  the  youthful  monarch,  deducing  his  descent 
from  the  fabulous  Gathelus,  who,  according  to  le- 
gendary lore,  married  Soota,  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
raoh, and  was  the  contemporary  of  Moses  1  Al- 
exander, though  he  did  not  comprehend  a  word 
of  this  singular  recitation,  is  said  to  have  liberally 
rewarded  the  venerable  genealogist,  who  thus  un- 
expectedly introduced  this  Celtic  usage  at  the 
coronation  of  a  Scoto-Saxon  monarch. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  reign,  afler  the  corona- 
tion of  Alexander,  was  of  a  religious  character,  yet 
held  at  that  period  as  of  no  less  importance  than 
the  coronation  itself.  The  virtues  of  the  pious 
queen  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Malcolm  Ganmore, 
having  become  tbe  subject  of  universal  belief  as 
well  as  of  monastic  biography,  according  to  tbe 
superstition  of  that  age  her  remains  were  believed 
to  have  the  frM^ulty  of  working  miracles,  and  ao 
application  was  made  to  the  Pope  in  1246,  b} 
Alexander  11.,  to  admit  her  into  the  calendar  of 
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the  saiuts.  As  the  general  reader  is  well  aware, 
the  evidence  required  to  establish  such  a  claim  re- 
qaired  to  be  full  and  distinct ;  and  in  the  prefleat 
instance,  after  a  commission,  consisting  of  the 
bishops  of  St.  Andrews,  Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane 
had  made  a  favourable  report,  it  was  found  invalid, 
because  it  bad  not  incorporated  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses,  and  a  new  commission  was  issued. 
If  we  can  only  get  over  the  difficulty  as  to  whether 
the  class  of  miracles  on  which  such  claims  are 
founded  are  to  be  admitted  as  proveable  by  any 
human  testimony  whatever,  the  most  sceptical 
must  admit  that  the  evidence  generally,  such  as  it 
might  be,  was  both  abundant  and  strict.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  delays,  it  was  not  till  1249  that 
Queen  Margai^et  became,  as  a  canonized  saint,  the 
object  of  ecclesiastical  dedication,  and  the  abbey 
of  Dunfermline,  called  after  her  name,  had  her 
bones  "transferred^'  ibom  the  place  were  they 
were  originally  deposited  "  in  the  rude  altar  of  the 
kirk  of  Dunfermline "  to  the  choir  of  the  abbey 
church.  The  young  king  Alexander  ni.  with  his 
mother,  and  a  large  assembly  of  nobles  and  clergy, 
were  present  at  the  ceremony.  Robert  de  Eelde- 
licht,  the  abbot,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  mitre 
in  1244  in  a  bull,  the  terms  of  which  are  preserved 
m  the  registry,  granted  at  the  special  request  of 
Alexander  11.,  saw  the  reward  of  his  ambition  and 
donations  to  the  legate.  The  remains  were  placed 
in  a  silver  sarcophagus,  which  the  chroniclers  state 
was  adorned  with  precious  stones.  So  intei*est- 
ing  a  scene  could  not  take  place  without  a  miracle. 
The  body  of  the  wife  refused  to  be  translated  until 
that  of  her  husband  had  been  first  lifted  to  the 
intended  spot,  then 

**  S7D6  in  fayre  iii«Aer« 
Her  cone  diai  tak  ap  and  bare  ben. 
And  thame  enteiydd  tog^ddyr,  then 
Swa  trowyed  thai  all  that  gadryd  thaie 
(jo^at  hoQonre  til  byr  lord  scho  bare." 

WytUou,  b.  7,  £.  10. 

The  next  proceeding  of  the  new  government  was 
to  change  the  stamp  of  the  Scottish  coin,  the  cross, 
which  previously  was  confined  to  the  inner  circle 
being  now  extended  to  the  circumference.  This 
took  place  in  1250.  The  coins  of  this  reign  were 
pennies  and  half-pennies  of  silver,  but  though  these 
only  were  issued,  other  denominations  of  money 


were  named  in  accounting,  as  the  shilling,  the 
merk,  and  the  pound,  while  foreign  coins,  which 
were  fh>m  time  to  time  imported  by  the  merchants, 
were  allowed  to  be  current  in  the  kingdom.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  Scottish  silver 
penny,  it  may  be  stated  that  ten  of  them  were 
equal  to  half  a  crown  of  our  present  money.  Five 
pence  was  the  yearly  rent  paid  to  the  king  by  the 
burgesses  of  every  royal  burgh,  for  each  rood  of 
land  possessed  under  burgh  privileges.  The  vas- 
sal of  a  tbane,  or  of  any  otfaei*  subject,  was  fined 
in  fifteen  ewes,  or  six  shillings,  for  disobeying  the 
king's  summons  to  join  the  royal  army.  Money 
was  comm<m  only  in  the  burghs,  at  markets  and 
fail's,  and  through  the  more  populous  mid  culti- 
vated parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  secluded  districts, 
cattle  wore  more  frequently  referred  to,  as  a  com- 
mon measure  of  value.  [Anderson^s  DiphnuUa 
Scotia^  with  Ruddiman^s  Inirodtiction.'] 

In  1251  some  measures  appear  to  have  been 
employed  by  those  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Scot- 
land for  circumsoribing,  or  at  least  for  defining  the 
limits  of  the  power  of  the  clergy,  as  the  Pope 
directed  a  bull  to  the  bishops  of  Lincoln,  Worces- 
ter, and  Lit<chfield  in  England,  requiring  them  to 
examine  into  the  abuses  said  to  prevail  in  Scot- 
land, and  on  tfa«se  delegates  he  confeired  ample 
powers  of  excommunication.  [Chartuktry  of  Mo- 
rca/y  i.  80.]  Lord  Hailes,  who  has  printed  this 
buH  in  full  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of 
his  Annals  of  Scotland,  thinks  it  probable  that  it 
was  never  transmitted  to  the  English  bishops,  no 
historian  having  made  any  mention  of  it. 

The  state  of  the  kingdom  at  this  time  was  unfa- 
vourable to  the  continuance  of  that  peace  and 
prosperity  in  wbieh  the  firm  and  prudent  adminis- 
tration of  Alexander  the  Second  had  left  it  at  his 
death.  The  king  was  a  minor,  and  exposed  to 
the  continual  demands  of  the  sovereign  of  England 
for  a  recognition  of  his  claim  of  feudal  superiority, 
while  the  nobles,  instead  of  joining  together  and 
acting  in  unison  for  the  common  welfare,  were  en- 
gaged against  each  other  in  a  factious  struggle  for 
power.  They  were  divided  into  two  great  parties. 
The  one,  composed  of  the  potent  family  of  the 
Comyns  and  their  adherents,  among  whom  was 
John  de  Baliol,  lord  of  Galloway,  were  masters  of 
the  government.     The  chiefis  of  the  other  party 
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irere  Patrick  Cospatrick,  earl  of  March  and  Dun- 
bar, Malise,  earl  of  Stratherae,  Niel  or  Nigel,  earl 
of  Carrick,  Alexander,  the  steward  of  Scotland, 
Robert  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale,  and  Alan  Dor- 
ward,  the  high  jnsticiarj.  The  latter  party  acted 
all  along  in  alliance  with  Henry  ni.  of  England, 
who,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Alexan- 
der, soon  obtained  a  fair  pretext  for  interfering  in 
the  affairs  of  Scotland. 

As  stated  in  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Second, 
(cuUcy  p.  77,)  the  young  prince  his  son  had  been 
betrothed  when  only  a  year  old  to  Henry's  eldest 
daughter,  Margaret,  who  was  about  the  same  age, 
and  their  nuptials,  although  neither  of  them  had 
reached  their  eleventh  year,  were  solemnized  at 
York,  26th  December  1251,  amidst  circumstances 
of  extraordinary  splendour.  Besides  the  bride's 
father  and  mother.  King  Henry  and  his  queen, 
the  mother  of  the  young  bridegroom,  Mary  de 
Conci,  the  queen-dowager  of  Scotland,  with  a 
train  worthy  of  her  high  station,  was  present  at 
the  nuptials,  [Rymer^  vol.  i.  edition  1816,  p.  278,] 
having  come  for  the  pni-pose  from  France,  whither 
she  appears  to  have  retired  soon  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Second.  There  were  also  pres- 
ent the  nobility  and  the  dignified  clergy  of  both 
countries,  and  in  their  suite  a  numerous  assem- 
blage of  vassals.  According  to  Matthew  Pai-is,  a 
thousand  knights,  in  robes  of  silk,  waited  upon 
the  princess  at  her  bridal,  and  the  primate  of 
York  contributed  six  hundred  oxen,  as  pai*t  of  the 
marriage  feast,  which,  says  the  matter-of-fact 
chronicler,  **  were  all  spent  upon  the  first  course." 
With  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Henry  gave  the 
promise  of  a  dowry  of  5,000  merks,  \FcBdera  i. 
467,]  which,  however,  was  not  paid  till  several 
years  afterwards. 

In  the  midst  of  the  marriage  festivities,  Alex- 
ander, according  to  custom,  did  homage  to  Heniy 
for  the  lands  which  he  held  in  England,  but  on 
his  father-in-law  requiring  him  to  render  fealty 
for  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  *^  according  to  the 
usage  recorded  in  many  chronicles,"  Alexander,  by 
the  advice  of  his  council,  returned  this  prudent 
answer :  "  I  have  been  invited  to  York  to  marry 
the  princess  of  England,  not  to  treat  of  affiiirs  of 
state,  and  I  cannot  take  a  step  of  so  much  impor- 
tance without  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of 


my  parliament.'*  [McOth.  Paris^  p.  829.]  This 
famous  reply,  there  cannot  be  a  qnestion,  was 
dictated  by  the  Gomyns,  whose  policy  at  that  pe- 
riod was  strictly  national,  and  against  the  daims 
of  England.  The  word  parliament  as  here  used 
must  be  taken  with  the  limitation  of  meaning 
pointed  ont  in  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Second 
(oiile,  p.  66).  It  signifies  no  more  than  the  states 
of  the  kingdom,  that  is  a  meeting  of  the  regents 
and  counsellors  of  the  king,  with  the  nobles, 
crown  vassals,  and  superior  clergy.  Under  the 
feudal  system  all  vassals  of  the  crown,  holding 
their  possessions  and  privileges  by  the  tenure  of 
fixed  and  certain  services,  were  entitled  to  receive 
the  royal  summons  to  sit  ui  parliament,  as  it 
would  now  be  called,  whenever  the  necessities  of 
the  kingdom  compelled  the  king  to  demand  their 
advice  and  assistance  for  his  direction  and  support 
in  providing  for  the  common  welfare  of  the  realm 
While  the  young  king  remained  at  York,  Alan 
Durward,  the  high  justiciary  of  Scotland,  who 
had  accompanied  him,  and  who  by  viftue  of  his 
office  was  one  of  his  chief  counsellors,  was  accused 
by  Henry  himself  IHaHes'  Annah^  vol.  i.  p.  164] 
of  a  design  against  the  Scottish  crown,  "  for  that 
he  and  his  associates  had  sent  messengers,  accom- 
panied with  presents,  to  the  Pope,  soliciting  the 
legitimation  of  his  daughters  by  the  king's  sister , 
whereby,  in  the  event  of  the  king's  death,  they 
might  succeed  as  lawful  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland."  Balfour  in  his  Annals,  [vol.  i.  p.  59,] 
says  that  *^  as  conscious  to  this  plot  were  accused 
likewise  Walter  Comyn,  earl  of  Menteith,  Wil- 
liam Comyn,  earl  of  Mar,  and  Robert,  abbot  of 
Dunfermline,  chancellor  of  Scotland,  who  was 
accused  that  he  had  passed  a  legitimation  under 
the  great  seal  to  the  king's  base  sister,  the  wife  of 
Alan,  earl  of  Athole,  great  justiciary  of  Scotland." 
The  story  is  taken  from  the  Chronicle  of  Melrose 
Whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  accu- 
sation or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  chancellor 
hastily  left  the  English  court,  where  he  had  been 
with  the  young  king,  and  returning  to  Scotland, 
resigned  the  seals,  quitted  his  abbey,  and  assumed 
the  habit  of  a  monk  at  Newbottle,  in  Mid  Lothian, 
IChr.  Melr,  219,]  and  that  Henry,  on  the  return 
of  Alexander  and  his  queen  into  Scotland,  sent 
with  them  Geoffirey  de  Langley,  keeper  of  thn 
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royal  forests,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Scottish 
nobles,  as  guardian  of  the  young  king,  but  he 
proved  so  insolent  and  rapacious  that  he  was  soon 
dismissed,  [ifottft.  PartM^  571.]  Tytler  says,  but 
without  giving  any  authority,  that  the  accusers  of 
Durward  were  the  earls  of  Menteith  and  Mar, 
and  that  Heniy  placed  these  noblemen  at  the  head 
of  the  new  appointment  of  guardians  to  the  young 
king,  which  he  made  at  this  time.  [Hiat,  of  Scot- 
loMd,  vol.  i.  p.  9.]  It  Is  not  improbable  that  Hen- 
ry's object  in  bringing  this  accusation  against  the 
popular  and  potent  Alan  Durward  was  as  much  to 
remove  so  dangerous  a  rival  from  about  the  person 
of  the  que^  as  to  obtain  the  services  of  so  ac- 
complished a  soldier  and  so  expert  a  leader,  in  his 
wars  in  Gnienne,  which  he  was  conscious  he  had 
no  means  of  securing  otherwise  than  by  driving 
him  into  a  sort  of  banishment  from  his  country, 
under  a  charge  of  meditated  treason,  not  easily 
repelled.  Two  years  after  these  transactions,  the 
Pope,  having  induced  Henry  to  embark  in  a  pro- 
ject for  the  conquest  of  Naples,  or  as  it  was  called, 
Sicily  on  this  side  the  Fare,  levied  a  tenth  on  all 
ecclesiastical  benefices  in  England  for  three  yean, 
and  in  1254  granted  to  Henry  a  twentieth  of  the 
ecdesiastieal  revenues  of  Scotland  for  the  same 
term,  which  grant  was  renewed  in  1255  for  one 
year  more,  to  be  employed  by  the  English  king, 
as  asserted  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  period,  in  the 
expenses  of  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land. 
[Oir.  Mdr.  i.  80.  Fauieru,  vol.  i.  467.]  We  ra- 
ther think,  however,  that  while  this  was  the  pre- 
text, the  money  thus  received  frt>m  Scotland  for 
four  years  was  by  Henry  intended  to  be  applied, 
and  was  in  ikct  expended,  in  a  fruitless  endeavour 
to  secure  the  crown  of  Sicily  for  his  second  son 
Edmond,  which  had  been  promised  him  by  the 
Pope.     [Fcedera,  vol.  i.  p.  502,  512,  580.] 

At  this  time  the  Comyn  party  appear  to  have 
been  in  full  possession  of  the  government.  Robert 
de  Ros  and  John  de  Baliol,  two  of  theur  friends, 
had  the  name  of  regents.  In  1254  Simon  de 
Montfort,  the  great  earl  of  Leicester,  the  same 
powerful  nobleman  who,  four  years  afterwards, 
attempted  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  Henry's  hand, 
was  sent  into  Scotland,  charged  with  a  secret  mis- 
sion from  Henry  [FcBdera^  vol.  i.  p.  523];  the 
precise  nature  or  object  of  which  can  only  be  con- 


jectured from  subsequent  events.  In  the  following 
year  complaints  were  sent  fit>m  the  young  queen 
to  the  English  court,  that  she  was  confined  in  the 
solitary  castle  of  Edinburgh,  **a  place  without  ver- 
dure, and  owing  to  its  vicinity  to  the  sea  unwhole- 
some," that  she  was  not  permitted  to  make  excur- 
sions through  the  kingdom  or  to  choose  her  female 
attendants,  and  that,  although  both  she  and  Alex- 
ander had  completed  their  fourteenth  year,  she 
was  still  secluded  from  the  society  of  her  husband. 
Henry  had  all  along  been  in  communication  with 
the  discontented  nobles  who  were  opposed  to  the 
Comyn  party  having  possession  of  the  government, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  while  he  professed 
to  interfere  only  for  the  good  of  his  daughter,  he 
fanned  their  mutual  jealousies  and  animosities,  and 
gave  his  countenance  and  support  to  tlicir  pro- 
ceedings. He  declared  that  he  would  protect 
them  against  the  enemvds  of  the  king  and  the 
ga*nsayers  of  Queen  Margaret,  and  promised  to 
inake  no  attempt  to  seize  the  person  or  impair  the 
dignity  of  the  king,  and  that  he  would  never  con- 
sent to  the  dissolution  of  his  marriage  with  the 
queen.  {PcBdera^  vol.  i.  p.  559.]  The  particular 
causes  of  such  a  declaration  are  said  by  our  histori- 
ans to  be  unknown  [HaiM  Annah^  v.  i.  p.  165], 
and  to  be  involved  in  much  obscurity  {Tgder^t  Hit- 
tory  of  Scodand,  vol.  i.  p.  11] ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  when  Henry  engaged  to  support 
the  interests  of  the  party  favourable  to  his  claim 
as  feudal  superior  over  Scotland,  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  interfere  actively  in  the  overthrow  of  those 
ministers  who  were  opposed  to  it,  he  had  found  it 
necessary  to  make  some  declaration  of  the  kind  tc 
satisfy  them  that  his  interference  in  Scottish  affairs 
was  meant  to  go  no  farther  than  a  mere  change  in 
the  puty  administering  the  government. 

Alan  Durward,  who  was  serving  with  the  Eng- 
lish army  in  Guienne,  had  gained,  by  his  military 
talents  and  address,  the  favour  of  the  fickle  mon- 
arch of  England,  and  by  his  advice  Henry  sent 
Richard  de  Clare  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  John 
Maunsell,  his  chief  secretary,  to  Scotland,  ostensi- 
bly to  relieve  the  young  queen  fit)m  the  real  or 
pretended  durance  of  which  she  complained,  but 
in  reality  to  assist  the  discontented  nobles  m  their 
efforts  to  overturn  the  Com3ais,  and  place  the 
government  in  their  own  hands.    While  the  re« 
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gents  and  their  protectors  the  earls  of  Menteith 
and  Mar  were  engaged  in  preparations  for  holding 
a  meeting  of  the  estates  at  Stirling,  Gloucester,  in 
concert  with  the  eai*ls  of  Carrick,  March,  and 
Stratherae,  surprised  the  castle  of  Edinbui-gh,  re- 
stored the  king  and  queen  to  liberty,  and  allowed 
them  free  conjugal  intercoui'se.  [Chr,  Melr,  p. 
220.  Matth,  Paris,  p.  908.]  To  aid  this  enter- 
prise, Henry  assembled  a  numerous  army,  and  as 
he  led  it  towards  the  borders,  he  issued  from  New- 
castle, August  25,  1255,  a  proclamation  dedaiing 
that  in  this  progress  to  visit  his  dear  son  Alexan- 
der, he  did  not  design  anything  prejudicial  to  the 
rights  of  the  king,  or  the  liberties  of  Scotland. 
IFcedera,  vol.  i.  pp.  560,  661.]  The  young  king 
and  queen  were  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
north  of  England,  and  had  an  interview  with 
Heniy  at  Werk  castle  in  Northumberland.  Their 
safe  conduct  bore,  ^*  that  tbey  and  their  retinue 
should  not  tarry  in  England,  unless  with  the  gen- 
eral approbation  of  the  Scottish  nobility.**  [l^vdera, 
vol.  i.  p.  662].  Heniy,  soon  after,  visited  Alex- 
ander at  Roxburgh,  within  his  own  tenitories. 

At  the  abbey  of  Kelso,  whither  the  two  kings 
had  repaired  with  great  pomp,  a  new  regency  was 
appointed,  20th  September  1255.  This  proceed- 
ing was  said  to  be  by  the  advice  of  the  English 
king,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  entire 
transactions  were  under  his  •express  direction  or 
rather  control  and  management  throughout.  The 
party  of  the  Comyns  were  removed  from  the  king's 
council  and  all  their  employments  in  the  state. 
Those  among  them  who  were  particularly  named 
were  Gamelin,  chancellor  of  Scotland  and  bishop- 
elect  of  St.  Andrews,  William  de  Bondington, 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  Clement,  bishop  of  Dunblane, 
Walter  Comyn,  earl  of  Menteith,  Alexander 
Comyn,  earl  of  Buchan,  William  de  Mar,  earl  of 
Mar,  John  de  Balliol,  Robert  de  Ros,  John  Oom3m, 
and  William  Wishart,  archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews, 
of  which  see  he  was  afterwards  bishop.  [JFVsdiera, 
vol.  i.  pp.  566,  567.  Chr.  Meir.  p.  221.]  The 
English  faction,  as  the  eaii  of  March  and  his 
friends  were  accounted,  to  the  number  of  fifteen, 
were  appointed  regents  of  the  kingdom  and  guar- 
dians of  the  king  and  queen.  [Fcederoy  vol.  i.  p. 
566.]  The  following  are  their  names:  Richard 
Inverkeithen,  bishop  of  Dunkeld ;  Peter  de  Ram- 


say, bishop  of  Aberdeen ;  Malcolm  MacdufiT,  earl 
of  Fife ;  Patrick  Cospatrick,  earl  of  March  and 
Dunbar^,  Maiise,  earl  of  Stratheme ;  Nigel,  earl 
of  Canick ;  Alexander,  the  steward  of  Scotland ; 
Robei*t  de  Bras;  Alan  Dnrward;  Walter  de 
Moray;  David  de  Lindsay;  William  de  Brechin; 
Robeit  de  Meyners :  Gilbert  de  Hay ;  Hugh  Gif- 
ford  de  Yester.  The  government  thus  new  mo- 
delled was  to  subsist  for  seven  years,  that  is,  till 
Alexander  should  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  vacancies  in  the  regency  were  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  survwmg  regents.  Alexander  declared 
that  he  would  not  restore  the  Comyn  party  to 
favour  until  they  had  atoned  for  their  offences 
against  the  king  of  England  as  well  as  against 
himself;  except  in  the  event  -of  Scotland's  being 
invaded  by  a  foreign  «nemy,  when  they  might  be 
again  taken  into  favour.  To  Henry  be  promised 
that  he  would  treat  his  daughter  with  conjugal 
affection  and  all  due  honour ;  and  to  the  regents 
that  he  would  ratify  all  their  public  acts  and  rea- 
sonable grants.  Patrick,  earl  of  March  and  Dun- 
bar, swore  upon  the  king's  soul,  a  customary  form 
of  oath  in  those  days,  that  these  engagements  should 
be  fulAlled,  and  Alexander  subjected  himself  to  the 
papal  censures  should  he  fail  in  performance.  The 
instrument  drawn  up  on  the  occasion  was  depos- 
ited in  the  hands  of  the  English  king  {Fcederd, 
vol.  i.  p.  567.]  It  was  considered  by  the  Scottish 
paity  in  general  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
the  kingdom,  and  Bondington,  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
Gamelin,  bishop  elect  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  earl 
of  Menteith,  indignantly  refused  to  affix  their  seals 
to  a  deed  which,  as  they  asserted,  compromised 
the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  was  prejudicial  to 
the  honour  of  the  king.  IChr,  MeJr,  p.  221.] 
Winton  (book  vii.  chap,  x.)  says  of  it : 

"  Thare  wes  made  swylk  ordynans, 
That  wes  gret  grefe  and  displesans 
Till  of  Soothmd  ye  thre  statia, 
Burgens,  Barownya,  and  Prelatia.*' 

Before  returning  to  England,  Henry,  with  the 
view  of  raising  money,  proceeded  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  offences  of  the  late  regents  John  de 
Baliol  and  Robert  de  Ros.  As  they  both  pos- 
sessed estates  in  England,  he  held  them  to  be 
amenable  to  his  courts,  even  on  a  vag^ie  charge  (d 
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disi^espect  and  disloyalty  to  Alexander  and  his 
qneen.  John  de  Baliol  obtained  his  pardon  by 
the  payment  of  a  large  fine,  but  Robert  de  Ros, 
to  whom  the  castle  of  Werk  belonged,  not  appear- 
ing to  his  summons,  was  deprived  of  his  lands 
in  England,  which  were  confiscated  by  Henry. 
[Afottft.  Paris,  p.  611.] 

The  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  being  thus,  in 
the  meantime,  in  some  degree  restored,  the  young 
king  and  queen,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  three 
hundred  horse,  yisited  the  court  of  England  in 
August  1256,  and  were  royally  entertained  at 
London,  Woodstock,  and  Oxford.  On  the  second 
of  September  of  that  year  Alexander  was  invested 
by  his  father-in-law  in  the  earldom  of  Hunting- 
don as  a  fief  held  by  his  ancestors.  [Matth,  Pa- 
ris, p.  626.]  As  a  farther  mark  of  his  affection, 
Henry  issued  orders  to  all  his  military  tenants  in 
the  five  northern  counties  to  assist  the  king  of 
Scotland  with  all  their  forces.  [FcBdera,  vol.  i.  p. 
605.]  He  farther  declared  that  the  grant  which 
he  himself  had  obtained  from  the  Pope  of  a  twen- 
tieth of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Scotland 
should  never  be  urged  as  a  precedent  to  the  hurt 
of  the  nation. 

The  late  settlement  of  the  government  having 
been  brought  about  by  English  influence,  was  gen- 
erally unpopular  in  Scotland,  and  did  not  last 
longer  than  about  two  years.  *^The  greater  part," 
says  Buchanan,  [vol.  vii.  p.  60,]  *^  of  the  nobility 
and  the  ecclesiastical  order,  their  power  being 
curtailed  by  the  new  ordinances,  stigmatized  them 
as  an  English  thraldom  and  a  commencement  of 
slavery."  The  Comyns,  taking  advantage  of  this 
feeling,  and  working  upon  the  sensitive  national 
jealousy  of  England,  now  endeavoured  to  regain 
their  former  position  in  the  government.  That 
party  was  still  powerful,  there  being  at  this  time 
in  the  kingdom  three  earls  and  thirty-three  barons 
of  the  name,  [see  Comyn,  surname  of] ;  and 
the  number  of  their  retainers,  assisted  by  the 
forces  of  the  other  patriotic  nobles,  backed  by 
the  influence  of  Gamelin,  late  chancellor  and  bi- 
shop elect  of  St.  Andrews,  enabled  the  Comyns 
to  present  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  re- 
gency. Gamelin  had,  towaitis  the  close  of  1255, 
procured  himself  to  be  consecrated  by  William  de 
Bondington,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  direct  opposi- 


tion to  an  injunction  of  the  regents.  For  this  act 
of  disobedience  he  was  outlawed,  and  the  revenues 
of  his  see  were  seized.  ^Chron,  Afelr.  p.  221.] 
Gamelin  immediately  hastened  to  Rome  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pope,  who  espoused  his  cause, 
declared  him  worthy  of  his  bishopric,  and  ex- 
communicated his  accusers,  ordering  the  sen- 
tence to  be  solemnly  published  in  Scotland  by 
Clement  bishop  of  Dunblane  and  the  abbots  of 
Melrose  and  Jedburgh,  llbid.']  Enraged  at  the 
bold  opposition  of  Gamelin,  Henry,  to  whom  the 
Pope  had  addressed  an  imperious  letter,  on  his 
behalf,  prohibited  his  return,  and  issued  orders 
for  his  arrest,  if  he  attempted  to  land  in  England. 
[FcBdera,  vol.  i.  p.  652.] 

In  the  meantime  the  Comyns  received  a  power- 
ful accession  to  their  cause  in  the  support  given  to 
them  by  Mary  de  Couci,  the  mother  of  the  young 
king,  who  in  1257  returned  to  Scotland.  That 
princess  had,  during  her  residence  in  France,  ta- 
ken for  her  second  husband  John  de  Brienne,  the 
son  of  Guy  of  Lusignan,  the  titular  king  of  Jeru- 
salem. After  the  male  line  of  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon had  become  extinct,  the  sceptre  of  Jerusalem 
was  held  by  Sybilla  the  daughter  of  Baldwin  and 
granddaughter  of  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  grandfa- 
ther of  Henry  the  Second  of  England.  Having 
such  an  adversary  as  Saladin  the  Great  to  con- 
tend with,  Qneen  Sybilla,  to  strengthen  her  hands, 
found  it  necessary  to  marry  one  of  the  bravest  of 
the  knights  then  engaged  in  her  service,  and  the 
husband  she  made  choice  of  was  Guy  de  Lusig- 
nan, the  father  of  John  de  Brienne,  a  prince  of 
a  handsome  person  but  of  no  very  honourcble  ro- 
nown.  Although  he  lost  his  kingdom  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Saladin  in  1187,  he  was  still  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  Christians  as  king  of  Jerusalem. 

The  queen-dowager  was  accompanied  to  Scot- 
land by  her  second  husband,  and  supported  bv 
their  influence  the  Comyns  and  their  party  ac- 
quired strength  enough  to  effect  a  counter-revolu- 
tion in  the  government.  It  was  now  considered  a 
favourable  time  to  publish  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication which  had  been  procured  from  the 
pope  against  the  enemies  of  bishop  Gamelin.  The 
awful  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  bishop  of 
Dunblane  and  the  abbots  of  Jedburgh  and  Mel- 
rose, the  delegates  of  the  Pope,  in  the  abbey 
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ehorch  of  Cainboflkenneth,  and  repeated  *  by  bell 
and  candle'  in  eveiy  chapel  in  the  kingdom.  [0%r. 
Jfelr,  p.  182.]  The  Comyna  hereupon  declared 
that  the  king  waa  now  in  the  handa  of  persona 
accnrsed,  and  that  the  kingdom  was  in  immediate 
danger  of  papal  interdiction,  and  nnder  the  pre- 
text of  rescning  the  king  from  sach  a  state  of 
things,  and  relieving  him  from  the  control  of  for- 
eigners who,  they  said,  filled  all  the  highest  offices 
of  the  state,  they  assembled  in  great  strength,  and 
headed  by  the  earl  of  Menteith,  they  dnring  the  night 
attacked  the  court  at  Kinross,  seized  the  person 
of  the  king  while  in  bed,  and  carried  him  and  the 
queen  before  morning  to  Stirling.  They  obtained 
at  the  same  time  possession  of  the  great  seal  of 
the  kingdom.  The  king  and  queen  were  kept 
separate  till  the  party  of  the  regents  were  dis- 
persed. [Matth.  Paris,  p.  644.]  The  charge  they 
brought  against  the  young  queen  was  that  *^  she 
had  incited  her  father,  the  king  of  England,  to 
come  against  them  with  an  army  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner, and  make  a  miserable  havoc''  in  the  country. 
llbid,  p.  821.]  To  strengthen  their  interest,  the 
Comyns  concluded  an  alliance  with  Lewellyn 
prince  of  Wales,  who  was  then  (1257)  at  war  with 
England,  whither  Alan  Durward  had  precipitately 
fled.  Taking  the  young  king  with  them,  the 
forces  of  the  Comjns  marched  southward  to  the 
borders,  where  it  would  appear  the  adherents  of 
the  late  government  had  rallied  and  collected  their 
strength.  A  negotiation  was  set  on  foot  which 
led  to  a  compromise  between  the  rival  factions 
at  Roxburgh ;  the  leaders  of  the  defeated  party 
agreeing  to  refer  all  disputes  to  a  conference  to  be 
held  at  Forfar.  This,  however,  was  only  an  ex- 
pedient to  gain  time,  as  the  latter  retired  into 
England,  and  the  earls  of  Albemarle  and  Here- 
ford, with  John  de  Baliol,  were  soon  after  sent 
by  Henry  to  Melrose,  where  Alexander  held  his 
court  for  the  time.  Although  their  avowed  object 
was  to  mediate  between  the  two  factions,  their 
real  intention  was  to  seize,  if  possible,  the  person 
of  the  king,  and  carry  him  to  England,  l^ast  ex- 
perience, however,  had  led  the  Comyns  to  disti-ust 
their  professions,  and  the  person  of  Alexander 
was  removed  from  the  abbey  of  Melrose  to  the 
forest  of  Jedburgh,  where  the  greater  pai't  of  the 
Scottish  forces  had  already  assembled 


The  king  of  England,  obliged  to  suppress  foi 
the  present  his  bitter  opposition  to  bishop  Ga- 
melln,  and  to  be  silent  regarding  the  obnoxious 
treaty  of  Roxburgh,  was  thus  constrained  to  ac- 
cede to  the  appointment  of  a  new  regency,  con- 
sisting of  ten  persons,  six  of  them  being  of  the 
Comyn  faction,  with  four  of  the  former  regents. 
This  took  place  in  1258.  At  the  head  of  the  new 
regency,  which  may  be  said  to  have  governed  the 
country  till  the  king  came  of  age,  were  placed  the 
queen-dowager  and  her  husband.  The  regents 
were,  Mary  the  queen-dowager;  John  of  Brienne, 
her  husband ;  Gkunelin,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews , 
Walter  Comyn,  earl  of  Menteith;  Alexander 
Comyn,  earl  of  Buchan ;  and  William,  earl  of 
Mar.  Theur  colleagues  were,  Alexander,  the  stew- 
ard of  Scotland ;  Robert  de  Meyners ;  Gilbert  de 
Hay ;  and  Alan  Durward.  [A/oftA.  Paris,  p.  644. 
FcBdera,  vol.  i.  p.  670.]  Soon  after,  Walter  earl 
of  Menteith,  one  of  the  regents  and  the  soul  of 
the  national  party,  died  suddenly.  In  England  it 
was  reported  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse.  In  Scotland  it  was  believed 
that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  his  wife,  countess 
in  her  own  right,  that  she  might  be  free  to  indulge 
a  guilty  passion  for  one  John  Russel,  an  English 
knight,  called  by  Boece  an  obscure  Englishman, 
whom,  disregarding  the  addresses  of  the  Scottish 
nobles,  she  somewhat  precipitately  married.  The 
suspicion  of  her  guilt,  perhaps  gronndlessly  ex- 
cited by  the  slighted  suitors,  was  employed  as  a 
pretext  for  depriving  her  and  her  second  husband 
of  the  earldom,  driving  them  m  disgrace  from  the 
kingdom,  and  at  last  dividing  the  inheritance  be- 
tween her  heurs  and  those  of  her  younger  sister. 
The  latter  had  married  Walter  Stewart,  called 
Bailloch  or  'Hhe  freckled,"  a  younger  brother  of 
the  steward  of  Scotland,  who  laid  churn  to  the 
earldom  of  Menteith  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  by 
the  favour  of  those  in  power  obtained  and  kept  it. 
IFardun,  x.  11.   Fosdera,  ii.  p.  1082.] 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome  in  that 
age,  when  it  asserted  a  right  over  all  kingdoms 
and  grasped  at  power  wherever  it  could  be  claim- 
ed, to  secure  all  ecclesiastical  patronages  to  itself, 
and  scarcely  was  the  dispute  relative  to  the  re- 
gency settled  when  Alexander  found  himself  likel> 
to  be  involved  in  a  difference  with  the  Romao 
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pontiff.  The  bishopric  of  Glasgow  becoming  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  William  de  Bondington, 
Alexander  in  1259  bestowed  it  upon  Nicholas 
Mofht,  archdeacon  of  Teviotdale,  one  of  his  own 
sabjects.  Disregarding  the  king^s  appointment, 
the  Pope,  Alexander  IV.,  gave  the  vacant  see  to 
bis  chaplain,  John  de  Cheyam,  an  Englishman, 
and  archdeacon  of  Bath.  Sensible,  however,  that 
this  step  wonld  prove  disagreeable  to  the  young 
Scottish  monarch,  he  reqnested  the  king  of  Eng- 
land to  nse  his  good  offices  with  his  son-in-law, 
to  receive  Cheyam,  and  put  him  in  possession  of 
his  temporalities.  ^*  Although  he  is  my  subject," 
said  Henry  to  the  king  of  Scots,  *^  I  would  not 
solicit  yon  in  his  behalf,  could  any  benefit  arise  to 
yon  from  your  opposition  to  a  man  on  whom  the 
Pope  has  already  bestowed  ecclesiastical  Jurisdic- 
tion." Alexander  thought  fit  prudently  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  Pope's  nomination,  but  though  Chey- 
am was  kindly  enough  received  at  the  Scottish 
court,  the  bishop  himself  knew  that  he  was  obnox- 
ious to  the  government,  and  be  took  the  first  op- 
portunity of  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  enjoying 
the  revenues  of  his  see  abroad.  [Fcederc^  vol.  i. 
p.  683.  Ckr.  Mdr.  p.  222.]  Satisfied  with  Alex- 
ander's apparent  submission  to  his  wishes,  the 
Pope  recalled  certain  angry  mandates  which  he 
had  issued  against  him  and  his  kingdom. 

Li  1260,  Alexander,  who  had  then  attained  his 
twentieth  year,  was  invited  by  his  father-in-law 
to  visit  him  with  his  queen  at  London.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  motive  of  this  invitation,  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed  filled  the  regents 
and  nobility  of  Scotland  with  suspicion  as  to  the 
ulterior  intentions  of  Henry.  It  appears  that 
he  sent  to  Alexander  for  the  purpose  a  monk  of 
St.  Albans,  who  arrived  at  a  time  when  the  king 
and  his  nobles  were  assembled  in  council,  to  whom 
lie  declined  to  impart  the  special  objects  for  which 
the  meeting  was  desired  by  the  English  monarch, 
I'arther  than  that  it  was  to  treat  of  matters  of 
great  importance.  Two  of  the  regents,  Alexander 
Comyn,  earl  of  Buchan,  and  Alan  Durward  the 
justiciary,  with  William  Wishart,  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom,  were  despatched  on  a  secret  mission 
into  England,  to  exact  pledges  from  Henry  as  to 
his  behaviour  towards  the  young  king  while  at  his 
court.    The  conditions  on  which  Alexander  and 


his  queen  consented  to  visit  England  on  this  occa- 
sion were,  that  during  his  residence  at  the  Eng- 
lish court  neither  the  king  nor  his  attendants 
should  be  required  to  treat  of  state  affairs,  and 
that  if  the  queen  of  Scotland  became  pregnant,  or 
if  she  gave  birth  to  a  child  dm-ing  her  stay  with 
her  father,  neither  she  nor  her  infant  were  to  be 
detained  in  England.  To  the  latter  stipulation 
particularly  Heniy  gave  his  solemn  oath.  f/Ve//- 
«ra,  vol.  i.  pp.  713,  714.] 

Thus  secured,  Alexander,  attended  by  a  large 
concourse  of  the  nobility,  proceeded,  in  October 
1260,  to  the  court  of  England.  The  young  queen 
followed  him  by  slow  stages,  and  on  her  approach 
to  St.  Albans,  she  was  met  by  her  younger  bro- 
ther Edmond,  then  a  mere  yonth,  who  with  a 
splendid  retinue  conducted  her  to  London.  Their 
reception  was  unusually  magnificent,  but  Alexan- 
der, young  as  he  was,  did  not  allow  the  festivities 
which  marked  the  occasion  to  divert  his  mind 
from  two  objects  which  had  been  strong  induce- 
ments with  him  to  comply  with  King  Henry's  in- 
vitation. He  wished  to  exercise  his  rights  over 
the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  which  he  held  of  the 
English  crown,  as  well  as  to  obtain  payment  of 
his  wife's  man*iage  portion,  which  had  been  too 
long  delayed.  In  this  last  matter,  however,  he 
was  disappointed.  The  authority  of  the  English 
monarch  had  been  now  for  nearly  two  years 
usurped  by  the  twenty-four  barons,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, and  Henry's  exchequer  was  in  too  impover- 
ished a  state  to  allow  him  to  discharge  the  debt 
at  this  time. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  queen  should  remain  in 
England  until  she  gave  birth  to  the  child  of  which 
she  was  then  pregnant,  and  Henry  entered  into  a 
solemn  engagement  that,  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  Alexander,  he  would  deliver  up  the  child  to  the 
following  Scottish  bisho])s  and  nobles  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Scotland,  namely,  the  bishops  of  St. 
Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Dunblane,  and  Galloway, 
and  to  Malcolm,  earl  of  Fife,  Alexander  Comyn, 
earl  of  Buchan,  Malise,  earl  of  Stratheme,  Patrick, 
earl  of  March  and  Dunbar,  William,  earl  of  Mar, 
John  Comyn,  Alex'^nder,  the  steward  of  Scotland, 
Alan  Durwarv\  and  Hugh  de  Abemethy,  or  to 
any  three  of  them.    This  list  would  seem  to  indi 
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w>  rftaiAt  Rnj(!i«<b  int^rf^r^nwA  in  :iii<^  dnnuwtic 
fi4fa)rfi  of  5V/)f.l;4n^.  A#<rx.m^U*r  rww  rf^wxrvpfi  :o 
l>U  own  kinji^rtAm,  »»4  in  th#^  ^n/vv*wiin<5  F^hnarv 
(r^^>I;  the  yonnff  '^neim  waji  't<*Ji'/<*r«yt  at  X:aii«»f>r 
of  ft  rtanghC^  Adm^/t  M^rjptr^t,  ftftf»r»^rl^  marr:<»ii 
ti»  Eric  kinff  oif  X^^rway.  'Fnt*U!r*%,  v<>l.  u  p,  TI3. 
/^.  .l/<?/r,  p,  ^^.^  W;th  r^irrau'd  »  thft  dowry 
promiHi^  with  the  ^n^fm  it  may  be  stated  chat  In 
1262  Alexander  sent  the  steward  of  Scodaad  » 
Engtaiid  t^  AKteaxA  payment  of  It  from  Henry, 
fTe  paid  an  mf»t<il.tkent  of  five  hundred  markji. 
which  drained  hU  tr^asnry ;  and  promised  M  make 
payment  of  the  remamder  at  Mlchaeima^  1283  and 
Rfwter  1264.  **  I  app^nt  such  d^Hanc  terma,"  he 
Mid,  '^  bec^uMe  I  sean  to  be  pauctriaL  and  not  to 
diaappoint  yon  any  more,*'  The  marriaTe  portiijn 
of  the  pnne«M  of  England  waa  in  fact  nr^  all  paid 
till  Mine  time  after  this,  aad  only  In  small  partial 
payments,    \IhidI\ 

Alexander  baring  now  (1262)  arrired  at  foil 
4ge,  took  the  reins  of  goremment  into  his  own 
hands,  and  in  the  administration  of  ailaira  he 
showed  both  pmdenee  and  courage.  Combining 
the  zeal,  bnt  tempered  with  discretion,  for  national 
independence  which  bad  characterized  the  Comyois, 
with  something  of  the  friendly  disposition  towards 
England  whicb  had  been  the  most  marked  feature 
in  the  policy  of  their  opponents,  this  strong-willed 
monarch  was  able  at  once  to  shake  himself  loo$e 
from  the  tutelage  of  either  party,  and  to  conduct 
the  goremment  in  bis  own  peraon,  according  to 
bis  own  riews  and  judgment.  His  first  important 
undertaking  after  be  came  of  age,  was  to  accom- 
plish the  subjection  to  bis  sway  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
western  islands,  an  object  whldi  death  had  pre- 
rented  bis  father,  Alexander  the  Second,  from 
eifeding,  although  as  rdated  [an^  P-  78),  he  bad 
prepared  an  expedition  for  the  purpose.  The 
king  of  Norway,  at  this  time,  held  unquestioned 
possession  of  the  Orkneys  and  the  Shetland  Isles, 
and  claimed  also  to  rule  over  the  Hebrides.  In 
1265  the  possesftions  of  Angus  Macdonald,  lord  of 
fslay,  the  descendant  of  Reginald,  a  son  of  Somer- 
le<],  Irml  of  the  IhIcs,  were  ravaged  by  Alexander, 
because  he  would  not  consent  to  renounce  his 
fealty  ^^  the  king  of  Norway,  and  he  was  thus 


v>mpei4i>/t  u  be^^ime  a  tikui  \i  Si!nt«and.  fit 
I2/)X  Henrj.  :he  Enollah  icni:;  interposed  h» 
T)M,  ifBces  »  prori^flc  a  nuHuns  between  Ebcft* 
A\n%  yf  ^^'irwvj  ami  A.exjniii»r.  as  ja  :;Te  possefr- 
tiiin  y(  •iie  laiamis  "F^tdem^  7oL  L  p.  7i>3»  which 
were  ri^mariahie  is  diat  perj^d  3)r  their  pn.<iper- 
eos  ^a«ticl(ia.  dieir  triw<l»^i  popiiiaciiin.  asd  their 
aiivanced  &ice  of  dvilizadon.  Haco  r^xumed  an 
evam^e  answiv.  aid  after  an  msuixea^ol  eoiibaaBT 
:o  die  yorw'^sfaa  cnnrt,  AieTamffr  detErmined 
ipm  at  on<!e  endeavoorfn^  &>  brm^  the  ^^*-^ 
iroder  his  40ver»icnnrr.  F)r  siia  purpose  he  hi- 
4C.';rated  WHlam.  «ari  •>f  Rti^^^  at  chat  time,  sar? 
Skene,  the  moft  pow'^ii  aiicLenian  in  Scotiaod, 
and  whose  ^p^at  p*'i«eai»i:as  exseoiind  orer  tiM 
mainland  oi:c«:me  to  the  nivrthera.  &[es.  to  coos- 
meace  hi>>til;nt>s  again:^  them.  This  WHIiaai 
was  the  ViVi  of  Fer:hard  who  acted  sndi  a  proai- 
oent  part  in  the  reurn  of  AleTamW  the  Second 
("^lee  pp.  70  and  7^T.  Ferchard  was  samameil 
Guleanriad.  "-the  priest's  smu" — whence  Anrias 
or  £i>as.  the  famHy  name. — descended  from  a  noble 
who  figured  amon^t  the  earU  that  besieged  Mal- 
colm IT.  in  Perth  ia  the  Tear  1I«5*)-  FSee  Eoss 
Earidom  of.]  Being  joined  by  the  MathjesonaL 
and  other  powerfdi  depen«lent&  the  eari  suddenly 
crossed  OTer  to  the  Isle  of  Skye,  where  he  imr- 
iured  the  country,  bamed  Tillages  and  chorches, 
Slid  pot  great  numbers,  both  of  men  and  womea, 
to  the  sword.  \SkateM  Highkmden  of  SevOamtl^ 
ToL  iL  p.  52.]  The  Nwse  Chronicles  relate,  that 
in  their  wanton  fury  his  soldkis  raised  little  chH- 
dren  on  the  points  of  their  spears,  and  shook 
them  till  they  fell  down  to  their  hands.  The 
complaints  of  the  island  chiefs  of  the  atrocities 
committed  by  their  savage  inraders  detennined 
Haco  to  fit  out  an  expeditioa  to  revenge  the  in- 
juries offered  to  his  Tsssals. 

He  accordingly  repaired  to  Bergen  to  superin- 
tend in  person  the  preparations  of  this  armament. 
These  were  so  vast  and  so  threatening  as  to 
spread  alarm,  as  to  its  destination  and  objects, 
even  upon  the  coasts  of  England.  When  all  was 
complete,  he  sailed  from  Heriover,  on  July  7, 
1263.  His  own  ship,  described  as  having  been 
entirely  of  oak,  was  of  larger  size  than  the  rest, 
having  twenty-seven  banks  of  oars,  that  is,  twen- 
t3*-seven  scats  for  the  rowers.    It  is  also  said  tc 
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have  been  ornamented  with  richly  carved  dragons, 
overlaid  with  gold.  [Norse  Account  of  the  Expe" 
dition^  with  Johnstone's  Notes,  p.  25.]  The  Nor- 
wegian fleet  reached  the  Shetland  Isles  within 
two  days,  whence  steering  for  the  Orkneys,  Haco 
proposed  to  despatch  a  squadron  of  light  vessels 
to  ravage  the  south-eastern  coasts  of  Scotland, 
bnt  the  principal  nobles  and  knights  on  board  his 
fleet  declined  to  proceed  unless  he  himself  went 
with  them,  and  he  was  constrained  to  bear  up  for 
Ronaldsvoe,  now  Ronaldshay,  the  most  southern 
of  the  Orcadian  group,  situated  about  six  miles 
from  Duncansby  head,  on  the  coast  of  Caithness, 
and  near  to  the  month  of  the  Pentland  firith. 
Here  he  remained  at  anchor  for  some  weeks,  dur- 
ing which  he  levied  contributions  upon,  and  ex- 
acted tribute  from,  the  inhabitants  both  of  the 
neighbouring  islands  and  of  the  opposite  main- 
land of  Caithness,  a  district  which  appears  to 
have  been  reduced  under  the  Scottish  sway  in  the 
interval  between  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Sec- 
ond and  the  arrival  of  Haco.  It  is  recorded  in 
the  Norse  Chronicle  of  the  expedition  that,  while 
the  fleet  lay  at  Ronaldsvoe,  ^^a  great  darkness 
drew  over  the  sun,  so  that  only  a  little  ring  was 
bright  round  his  orb,"  which  precisely  fixes  the 
date  of  this  great  invasion,  as  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  an  annular  eclipse  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  seen  at  Ronaldsvoe  on  the 
5th  of  August  1263. 

Haco  now  sailed  to  the  south.  Crossmg  the 
Pentland  frith,  his  galleys  proceeded  bv  the  Lewes 
to  Skye,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  squadron  of 
Magnus  king  of  Man.  Holding  on  his  com'se  to 
the  Sound  of  Mull,  Dugal  of  Lorn,  the  son  of  Ro- 
nald, the  son  of  Reginald  MacSomerled,  and  other 
Hebridean  chiefis,  united  their  forces  to  his,  so 
that  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  fleet 
of  above  a  hundred  sail,  most  of  them  vessels  of 
considerable  size.  Though  far  from  being  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  vessels  of  war  of  our  day,  these 
craft  of  Norway  and  the  island  chiefs  were  very 
formidable  in  piratical  excursions.  Dividing  his 
force,  he  sent  one  powerful  squadron,  under  Mag- 
uns  and  Dugal,  to  ravage  the  Mull  of  Kintyre, 
and  lay  waste  the  estates  of  those  chiefs  who  had 
submitted  to  Alexander,  while  another  was  de- 
/(patched  to  reduce  the  isles  of  An*an  and  Bute,  in 


the  frith  of  Clyde.  The  comprehensive  name  of 
the  Hebrides  comprised  in  those  days  not  only 
the  numerous  Islands  and  islets  extending  along 
nearly  all  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  but  also  the 
peninsula  of  Kintyre,  the  iBlands  of  the  Clyde, 
and  even  for  some  time  the  Isle  of  Man.  With 
the  remainder  of  his  fleet  Haco  cast  anchor  at 
Gigha,  a  little  island  between  the  coast  of  Kin- 
tyre  and  Islay.  While  he  lay  here  he  was  met 
by  the  island  chief  Ewen,  mentioned  in  the  life  of 
Alexander  the  Second  (page  77),  as  having  re- 
fused to  withdraw  his  allegiance  from  Norway, 
when  that  monarch  in  1249  set  out  on  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  western  islands.  Since  then  he 
seems  to  have  reflected  on  the  hazard  of  holding 
out  against  the  king  of  Scotland,  as  he  subsequent- 
ly, although  at  what  period  does  not  appear,  swore 
fealty  to  his  successor,  and  on  Haco^s  desiring 
him  to  follow  his  banner,  he  excused  himself,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  sworn  an  oath  to  the  Scot- 
tish king,  and  that  he  had  more  lands  of  him  than 
of  the  Norwegian  monarch.  He  therefore  en- 
treated King  Haco  to  dispose  of  all  those  estates 
which  he  had  conferred  upon  hun.  Haco  was 
satisfied  with  his  reasoning,  and  after  bestowing 
presents  on  him  dismissed  him  honourably.  The 
reguli  or  petty  chiefs  of  the  Hebrides  were  m 
those  remote  times  called  kings,  and  accordingly 
Ewen  is  called  King  John  by  Tytler,  who  evidently 
assumed  that  Ewen  is  the  Celtic  name  of  John, 
[History  of  Scotland^  vol.  i.  p.  25],  and  King  Ewen 
by  Skene  [History  of  (he  Highlanders^  vol.  ii.  p.  52.1 
The  politic  example  of  Ewen  was  not  followed 
by  the  other  island  chiefb  who  had  owned  allegi- 
ance to  Alexander,  for  Haco  was  soon  after  joined 
by  Angus  lord  of  Islay  and  South  Kintyre,  who 
had  submitted  to  Alexander  only  eight  years  be- 
fore (p.  88),  giving  his  infant  son  as  a  hostage, 
and  agreeing,  by  a  formal  instrument,  that  his 
whole  territories  should  be  forfeited,  if  he  ever 
deserted ;  and  even  by  Murchard,  a  vassal  of  the 
earl  of  Menteith  in  North  Kintyre,  who  had  ob- 
tained this  district  from  the  baron  to  whom  it  had 
been  granted  by  Alexander  the  Second.  [Shene^s 
Highlanders,  vol.  ii.  p.  53.]  Roderic,  the  Norwe- 
gian leader,  who  had  been  despatched  to  reduce 
Bute,  took  the  strong  castle  of  Rothesay,  its  gar- 
lison  having  capitulated,  pait  of  whom  he  savage- 
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ly  murdered.  He  then  laid  waste  the  island,  and 
carried  fire  and  sword  thronghoat  the  adjoining 
districts  of  Scotland.  Alter  sending  a  force  nnder 
Slgnrdf  a  Hebridean  chief,  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Ostmen,  or  descendants  of  the  Danes  settled  on 
the  eastern  coasts  of  Ireland,  who  were  anxious 
to  throw  off  the  English  yoke,  Haco,  with  his 
fleet,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  now  rejoined 
him,  sailed  ronnd  the  point  of  Kintyre,  and  enter- 
ing the  frith  of  Clyde,  anchored  in  the  Sound  of 
Kilbrannan,  which  lies  between  the  island  of  Ar- 
ran  and  the  mainland. 

By  this  time  the  Norwegian  fleet  had  increased 
to  a  hundred  and  sixty  sail,  and  the  danger  of  a 
descent  on  the  Scottish  coasts  became  imminent. 
In  this  emergency  Alexander  despatched  a  depu- 
tation of  Barefooted  friars  with  overtures  of  peace 
to  Haco ;  in  consequence  of  which  flve  Norwegian 
commissioners  were  sent  to  the  Scottish  court  to 
arrange  the  preliminaries,  when  a  truce  was  agreed 
upon.  The  defenceless  state  of  the  western  and 
south-western  portions  of  Scotland  made  the  gain- 
ing of  time  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to 
Alexander  until  an  army  could  be  collected  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  repel  the  invaders.  Alexander 
offered  to  resign  to  Haco  the  sovereignty  of  all 
the  western  or  Hebridean  isles,  claiming  as  be- 
longing to  Scotland  only  those  of  Arran,  Bute, 
and  the  two  Cnmbrays,  in  the  frith  of  Clyde. 
[^Narse  AccowU  of  the  Expedition^  p.  71.]  These 
moderate  terms  of  the  king  of  Scotland  were  re- 
fused by  Haco,  who  carried  his  fleet  across  the 
Mth  to  Millport  Bay.  Although  the  coast  of 
Ayrshire  was  now  open  to  a  descent  from  his 
fleet,  Haco,  in  consideration  of  the  existing  tmoe, 
restrained  his  followers  from  plunder,  but  provi- 
sions becoming  scarce,  the  officers  of  the  expedi- 
tion earnestly  entreated  him  for  permission  to 
land,  that  they  might  obtain  by  seizure  supplies 
for  the  ships.  Thus  pressed,  Haoo  despatched  a 
last  envoy  to  Alexander,  of  the  name  of  Kolbein 
Rich,  with  the  following  chivabric  proposal :  "That 
the  sovereigns  should  meet  amicably  at  the  head 
of  their  armies,  and  treat  regarding  a  peace,  which 
if,  by  the  grace  of  God,  it  took  place,  it  was  well ; 
but  if  the  attempt  at  negotiation  failed,  the  am- 
bassador was  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  from 
Norway,  to  challenge  the  Scottish  monarch  to 


debate  the  matter  witn  his  army  in  the  field,  and 
let  God,  in  his  pleasure,  determine  the  victory.' 
Alexander  was  too  wary  to  accept  the  challenge, 
although,  says  the  Norse  Chronicle,  he  "  seemed 
in  no  respect  unwilling  to  fight,"  and  the  truce 
was  declared  at  an  end.  [Noree  Account  of  tkf 
Expedition^  p.  75.] 

A  fleet  of  sixty  vessels,  under  the  command  of 
Magnus  king  of  Man,  and  with  him  four  Hebrid- 
ean chiefs  and  two  principal  Norwegian  officers, 
was  now  despatched  by  Haco,  across  the  Clyde 
to  Loch  Long,  where  they  took  to  their  boats, 
and  dragging  them  across  the  neck  of  land  be- 
tween Arrochar  on  the  west  and  Tarbet  on  the 
east,  which  separates  the  salt  and  the  fresh  water 
lochs,  they  carried  havoc  and  destruction  through 
the  nnmerous  islands  on  Loch  Lomond.  Sturlas, 
a  Norwegian  poet,  thus  celebrates  this  exploit: 
"  The  persevering  shielded  warriors  of  the  thrower 
of  the  whiazing  spear  drew  their  boats  across  the 
broad  isthmus.  Our  feariess  troops,  the  exactors 
of  contribution,  with  flaming  brands,  wasted  the 
populous  islands  in  the  lake  and  the  mansions 
around  its  winding  bays.**  A  devastating  expe- 
dition into  Stirlingshire  followed  under  another 
leader,  who  returned  to  the  ships  loaded  with  boo- 
ty. Haco  had  now  to  contend  with  the  storms 
and  tempests  of  the  end  of  autumn,  which  had 
been  counted  upon  by  the  Scots  as  likely  to  bring 
wreck  and  disaster  to  the  invaders.  Ten  of  their 
best  ships  were  lost  by  a  storm  in  Loch  Long,  and 
on  the  first  of  October,  while  the  main  fleet  of 
Haco  lay  at  anchor  in  the  capacious  and  usually 
well-sheltered  bay  between  the  island  of  Cnmbray 
and  the  mainland  of  Ayrshire,  it  was  overtaken 
by  a  tempest  of  so  severe  and  protracted  a  char- 
acter, the  wind  blowing  right  up  the  frith  and 
sound  upon  his  fleet,  that  the  superstitious  Nor- 
wegians ascribed  its  extreme  violence  to  the  pow- 
ers of  enchantment.  \Nor$e  Account  of  the  Expe^ 
dition,  pp.  81,  87.]  The  galley  of  the  king  was 
in  imminent  peril,  and  several  vessels  were  strand- 
ed. The  storm  increasing,  Haco  rowed  to  one  ot 
the  Cumbray  islands,  and  caused  mass  to  be 
chaunted  amid  the  roaring  of  the  elements,  in  the 
hope  that  the  dreaded  powers  of  magic  might  be 
neutralized  by  the  services  of  religion.  Still  the 
tempest  continued,  and  his  own  ship,  with  five 
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other  galleys,  was  cast  ashore,  while  those  of  tlie 
fleet  that  still  rode  out  the  gale,  thoagh  mostly 
dismasted  or  otherwise  disabled,  were  driven  vio- 
lently op  the  channel  towards  Largs.  [Ibid,  p.  85.] 
The  Scots  collected  on  the  snrroanding  heights 
watched  with  intense  interest  the  dispersion  of  the 
invading  armament,  and  crowding  to  the  beach, 
immediately  attacked  with  fary  the  crews  of  the 
Norwegian  ships  as  they  were  snccessively  driven 
ashore.  The  Norwegians  defended  themselves 
with  great  intrepidity,  and  Haco,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  lull  in  the  storm,  sacceeded  in  sending 
in  boats  with  reinforcements  to  their  relief,  when 
the  Scots  deemed  it  expedient  to  retire,  but  only 
to  return  again  at  night  to  plunder  the  stranded 
vessels,  among  which  were  two  transports.  At 
daydawn  next  morning  Haco  landed  with  a  large 
force,  and  ordered  the  transports  to  be  lightened 
and  towed  to  sea,  with  those  vessels  which  had  not 
been  totally  wrecked.  The  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
now  shone  upon  the  Scots  army  mustered  on  the 
heights  above  the  village  of  Largs,  and  as  it  de- 
scended from  the  high  grounds  towards  the  beach 
it  had  truly  a  formidable  appearance.  It  was  led 
by  the  king  in  person,  along  with  Alexander  the 
steward  of  Scotland,  the  grandfather  of  the  first 
lovereign  of  the  name  of  Stuart  who  occupied  the 
Scottish  throne ;  and  consisted  of  a  numerous  body 
of  ibot-soldiers,  well  accoutred  and  armed  for  the 
most  part  with  bows  and  spears,  with  a  force  of 
fifteen  hundred  horsemen,  chiefly  knights  and  bar- 
ons, many  of  them  with  their  Spanish  steeds 
sheathed  in  complete  armour.  All  the  horses  had 
breastplates.  The  Norwegians  on  shore  numbered 
little  more  than  nine  hundred  men,  commanded 
by  tlii^ee  principal  leaders.  Two  hundred  of  them, 
under  Ogmund  Krakidants,  o<;cupied  a  rising 
ground  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  which  were 
posted  on  the  beach.  With  the  former  was  Haco, 
who,  on  the  approach  of  the  Scottish  army,  was 
anxiously  entreated  by  his  chiefs  to  row  out  to 
the  fleet  and  send  them  reinforcements.  The  king 
insisted  on  remaining  on  shore,  but  they  would 
not  consent  to  his  exposing  his  life  unnecessarily, 
and  he  returned  in  his  bai*ge  to  his  fleet  at  the 
Cumbrays.  The  Norwegians  on  the  hill,  being 
attacked  with  great  fury  by  the  Scots,  who  greatly 
outnumbered  them,  and  pressed  them  on  both  flanks, 


became  apprehensive  of  being  snn*onnded,  and 
began  to  retire  in  scattei'ed  parties  towards  the 
sea.  Their  retreat  soon  changed  into  a  flight, 
and  the  divisions  drawn  up  on  the  beach  suppos- 
ing they  had  been  routed,  broke  their  ranks,  and 
while  many  of  the  Norsemen  threw  themselves 
into  their  boats  and  attempted  to  regain  their 
ships,  the  rest  were  driven  along  the  shore  amid 
showers  of  arrows,  stones,  and  other  missiles,  to  a 
place  a  little  below  Kelbume.  In  the  meantime 
another  violent  storm  had  come  on,  which  not 
only  pi-evented  Haco  from  sending  ashore  in  time 
the  expected  reinforcements,  but  completed  the 
ruin  of  the  Noiwegian  fleet,  already  much  shat- 
tered by  the  previous  gales.  The  Norwegians  on 
land,  thus  left  to  themselves,  gallantly  maintained 
the  unequal  contest,  and  repeatedly  rallying,  made 
an  obstinate  stand  wherever  the  nature  of  the 
ground  favoured  their  movements.  Gathering 
round  their  stranded  galleys  they  defended  them- 
selves with  all  their  accustomed  bravery,  and  kept 
their  pursuers  for  some  time  in  check.  [Ihid,  p. 
97.]  A  young  Scottish  knight  named  Sir  Piers 
de  Curry  was  here  slain.  According  to  the  Norse 
Chronicle,  his  helmet  and  coat  of  mail  were  plated 
with  gold,*  and  the  former  was  set  with  precious 
stones.  In  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry  he  galloped 
frequently  along  the  Norwegian  line,  endeavour- 
ing to  provoke  some  one  to  single  combat.  An- 
drew Nicolson,  one  of  Haco^s  chiefs  who  conducted 
the  retreat,  answered  his  defiance,  and  after  a 
brief  encounter,  killed  him  with  a  blow  which 
severed  his  thigh  from  his  body,  the  sword  cutting 
through  his  armour,  and  penetrating  to  the  sad- 
dle. The  Norwegians  stripped  him  of  his  rich 
armour;  but  while  doing  so  they  wero  attacked 
furiously  by  the  Scots,  and  many  fell  on  both  sides. 
[Ihid,  p.  99.]  The  Norwegians  would  have  been 
cut  to  pieces  to  a  man,  had  not  a  reinforcement 
reached  them  towards  evening  from  the  fleet,  the 
boats  being  pushed  through  a  tremendous  surf  to 
the  shore.  These  fresh  troops  instantly  attacked 
the  Scots  upon  two  points,  and  their  anival  gave 
new  courage  to  the  Nonvegians,  who  began  to 
form  themselves  anew.  The  contest  was  pro- 
tracted till  night,  when,  according  to  the  Norse 
account,  the  Norwegians,  unithig  in  a  last  grand 
eflbrt,  made  a  desperate  charge  against  their  as- 
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fiallauts,  who  were  posted  on  the  heights  over- 
hanging the  shore,  and  succeeded  in  beating  them 
back,  after  a  short  and  furious  resistance.  The 
sarvivors  then  re-embarked  in  their  boats,  and 
though  the  storm  continued  to  rage,  got  on  board 
their  shattered  vessels  in  safety.  \^Ibid.  p.  103]. 
Among  the  Norwegians  of  note  who  fell  were 
Haco  of  Steine  and  Thorgisi  Eloppa,  both  of  King 
Haco's  household,  with  many  more  of  the  princi- 
pal Norwegian  leaders.  Sir  Piers  de  Cm*ry  is  the 
only  name  of  mark  mentioned  as  having  fallen  on 
the  Scottish  side. 

Next  morning  the  strand  was  seen  covered  with 
dead  bodies  and  strewed  with  the  wreck  of  the 
best  appointed  fleet  which  Norway  had  ever  sent 
out.  Alexander  granted  a  truce  to  Haco,  to  ena- 
ble him  to  bniy  his  dead,  and  to  raise  above  their 
bodies  those  rude  memorials  which  to  this  day 
mark  the  site  of  the  field  of  battle.  The  chief 
scene  of  the  contest  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
large  plain  southward  of  the  village  of  Largs,  still 
presenting  a  recumbent  stone  ten  feet  long,  which 
once  stood  upright,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
placed  over  the  grave  of  a  chieftain,  and  vestiges 
are  found  of  cairns  and  tnmuli  formed,  as  is  said, 
over  pits  into  which  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were 
thrown. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  the  Largs,  famed  in  stoiy, 
song,  and  tradition,  and  the  most  memorable  event 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third.  The  loss 
sustained  by  the  Norwegians  is  thus  feelingly 
alluded  to  in  Lady  Wardlaw's  celebrated  ballad 
3f  Hardyknnte: — 

"  [n  thraws  of  death,  with  wallert  cheik, 

An  panting  on  the  plain, 
The  fainting  oorpe  of  wamonn  laj, 

Neir  to  aiyse  again: 
Neir  to  return  to  native  land; 

Nae  mair,  wi'  blythsome  sonnds^ 
To  boist  the  glories  of  the  day, 

And  shaw  their  shynand  wounds. 

On  Norway's  coast,  the  widow*d  dame 

Mav  wash  the  rock  with  teirs, 
May  lang  luik  ower  the  shiples  seis, 

Before  hir  mate  appelrs. 
Ceise,  Emma,  ceise  to  hope  in  vain 

Thy  lord  lyes  in  the  clay; 
f  he  valiant  Scots  nae  rdvers  thole 

To  cany  lyfe  away  " 


After  the  stranded  vessels  had  been  burnt  by 
his  order.  King  Haco  weighed  anchor  with  the 
small  remnant  of  his  fleet  that  remained  to  him 
under  the  Cnmbrays,  and,  being  joined  by  the 
squadron  which  had  been  sent  up  Loch  Long,  he 
steered  to  the  bay  of  Lamlash  in  the  Island  ot 
Arran,  and  across  the  frith  of  Clyde,  a  few  mileb 
fix)m  the  scene  of  his  disasters  and  defeat.  In 
Lamlash  bay  he  met  Sigurd,  whom  he  had  sent 
to  inquire  into  the  situation  of  the  Ostmen  of  Lre- 
land,  and  was  assured  by  him  that  they  would 
willingly  receive  his  aid  against  the  rule  of  Eng- 
land. The  aged  but  heroic  monarch,  anxious  to 
wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  his  repulse  at  Largs,  was 
eager  for  the  enterprise,  but  a  council  of  his  offi- 
cers opposed  the  expedition,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly abandoned.  [Norse  Account^  p.  109.]  He 
afterwards  sailed  past  Sand,  Gigha,  the  Calt  of 
Mull,  Rum,  and  Cape  Wrath,  to  the  Orkneys, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  29th  October,  abandoned 
by  the  island  chiefe  who  had  joined  him,  and  even 
by  many  of  his  own  foUowei-s,  and  with  the  loss 
of  another  vessel  in  the  Pentland  Fiith.  At  Kirk- 
wall a  mortal  illness,  brought  on  by  anxiety  and 
disappointment  aa  much  as  by  overfatigue,  seized 
upon  Haco,  under  which  he  lingered  for  some 
weeks,  and  at  last  expired  on  the  15th  December 
(1263).  Thus  ended  the  last  great  attempt  of  the 
Scandinavian  monarchs  to  secure  to  themselves 
the  possession  of  the  Western  Isles. 

The  tidings  of  the  death  of  Haco  and  of  the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne  were  received  by 
Alexander  on  the  same  day,  the  queen  having,  on 
the  21st  of  January,  been  delivered  at  Jedburgh, 
of  a  son,  who  was  named  Alexander.  [C%r.  Mdr. 
p.  225.] 

To  follow  up  the  advantages  which  he  had  al- 
ready gained,  and  complete  the  reduction  of  the 
isles,  were  now  the  chief  objects  of  Alexander. 
With  the  intention  of  invading  the  Isle  of  Man, 
he  raised  an  army,  and  compelled  the  island  chiefs 
to  furnish  a  fleet  for  the  transport  of  his  troops. 
Dreading  his  vengeance,  and  despairing  of  assist- 
ance from  Norway,  Magnus,  kiug  of  Man,  son  of 
Olave  the  Black,  who  had  been  subdued  by  Alan 
lord  of  Galloway  in  1231,  sent  envoys  with  offers 
of  submission,  and  hastened  himself  to  meet  tho 
Scottish  king,  which  he  did  at  Dumfries  on  his 
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way  to  snbdae  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  he  swore 
fealty  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  became  bound 
to  furnish  to  his  lord  pararaoant,  when  required, 
ten  war-galleys,  five  with  twenty-four  oars  and 
ftve  with  twelve.  [Fordun^  b.  10.  c.  18.]  This 
Magnus,  king  of  Man,  died  in  1265.  A  military 
force,  under  the  earl  of  Mar,  was  next  sent  against 
those  chiefs  of  the  Western  Isles  who  had  joined 
or  had  favoured  the  invasion  of  Haco.  Some  of 
them  were  executed,  and  the  rest  reduced.  After 
negotiations  which  lasted  for  nearly  three  years,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  at  last,  in  1266,  concluded 
with  Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  the  successor  of 
Haco,  whereby  the  Hebrides  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  all  other  islands  in  the  western  and  southern 
seas,  of  which  the  Norwegians  might  have  hitherto 
held,  or  claimed  the  dominion,  were  made  over  in 
full  sovereignty  to  Scotland.  The  Shetland  and 
Orkney  islands  remained  in  the  possession  of  Nor- 
way. One  of  the  articles  of  this  important  treaty 
provided  that  four  thousand  merks  sterling  of  the 
Roman  standard,  in  four  yearly  payments,  and  a 
perpetual  quitrent  of  one  hundred  merks  annually 
should  be  paid  by  Scotland  to  Norway,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  latter  yielding  up  all  claim  to  the 
isles.  Another  declared  that  such  of  the  subjects 
of  Norway  as  were  inclmed  to  quit  the  Hebrides 
should  have  full  liberty  to  do  so,  with  all  their 
effects,  whilst  those  who  preferred  remaining,  were 
to  become  subjects  of  Scotland.  To  this  latter 
class,  the  king  of  Norway,  in  fulfilment  of  his  part 
of  the  treaty,  addressed  a  mandate,  enjoining  them 
henceforth  to  serve  and  obey  the  king  of  Scot- 
land as  their  liege  lord ;  and  it  was  further  ar- 
ranged that  none  of  the  islanders  were  to  be 
punished  for  their  former  adherence  to  the  Nor- 
wegians. {^Gregary^s  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scat- 
land^  p.  22.]  To  the  treaty,  which  is  dated  the 
20th  of  July,  1266,  was  added  the  penalty  of  a 
fine  of  ten  thousand  merks,  to  be  exacted  by  the 
Pope  from  the  party  breaking  it.  The  patronage 
3f  the  bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man  was  expressly 
ceded  to  Alexander,  while  the  ecclesiastical  juiis- 
diction  was  reserved  In  favour  of  the  archbishop 
of  Drontheim  in  Noi-way.  [TyiUr's  Hist,  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  i.  p.  41,  note."] 

After  the  treaty  of  cession,  Alexander  appears 
to  have  acted  in  a  liberal  spirit  towards  the  island 


chiefs.  Ewen  of  Lorn,  (already  referred  to  as  t 
grandson  of  Dugall,  eldest  son  of  the  first  Somer- 
led  by  his  second  wife,  daughter  of  Olave  the  red, 
Norwegian  king  of  the  Isles,)  was  of  course  re- 
stored to  the  lands  in  that  portion  of  the  Hebrides 
termed  by  the  Norwegians  the  Sudreys,  which  he 
had  resigned  into  the  hands  of  Haco  (ante^  p.  89), 
and  which  he  had  formerly  held  of  Norway,  and 
was  further  rewarded  for  his  services  and  fidelity. 
By  his  death,  however,  without  male  issue,  this 
branch  of  the  descendants  of  Somerled,  chief  of 
the  Macdonalds,  became  extinct.  Angus  Moir, 
of  South  Eintyre  and  Islay,  grandson  of  Reginald 
the  second  son  of  the  elder  Somerled  by  the  same 
marriage,  the  ancestor  of  the  second  race  of  the 
lords  of  the  Isles,  who  had  on  its  arrival  joined  the 
Norwegian  expedition  (ante^  p.  89),  having  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  the  isles,  became,  according  to 
the  treaty,  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  for  his 
lands  there,  and  was  allowed  to  retain,  under  one 
king,  all  that  he  had  formerly  held  under  both. 
His  son  Alexander  having  subsequently  married 
one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  Ewen  ot 
Lorn,  became  the  lineal  representative  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  race  of  Somerled.  The  isles  of  Skye 
and  Lewis  were  conferred  upon  the  earl  of  Ross, 
no  part  of  these  islands,  or  of  Man,  Arran,  and 
Bute,  being  granted  on  this  occasion  by  Alexan- 
der the  Third  to  any  of  the  descendants  of  Somer- 
led, to  whom  they  had  formerly  belonged.  The 
former,  however,  viz.  the  isles  of  Skye  and  Lewis, 
afterwards  reverted  to  that  family,  when  on  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  Albany  family,  accomplished  by 
the  revenge  of  James  I.,  the  Macdonalds,  lords  of 
the  Isles,  quietly  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of 
Ross,  through  their  descent  from  the  last  heiress 
of  that  line. 

While  thus  fortunate  in  securing  peace  at  home, 
Alexander  had  been  able,  in  1264,  to  allow  a  large 
body  of  Scottish  auxiliaries  under  John  Baliol, 
lord  of  Galloway,  Robert  do  Brus,  lord  of  Annan- 
dale,  and  John  Gomyn,  to  be  sent  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  father-in-law,  Henry  III.,  who  with 
his  son  Edwai'd  prince  of  England,  afterwards 
Edward  I.,  was  in  arms  against  his  revolted  bar- 
ons, led  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester. 
Northampton  was  stormed  by  the  royalists,  but 
at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  14th  May,  Henry  was  de- 
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t-^iZi^  tmi  marint  yiiVM^.  m.  «-v»  aia»  ur-^  '-if  ou*: 

fcvoaii  a4X..I:in»t,  «iu>  h«^iisr-»fi  «:ta  all  sh^vr 
mtmm\¥mi\4  rjrxttsrf.  'HmtA,  Pom,  p,  e^.  Hem- 
mjfwd.  p,  J^:,  Jji99i«wi«  p,  ^447.]  TV  hottl^ 
4/  Kr<»sKuun^  4£h  Airi-^c  11^5^  v1i«r«  Sioi/ai  4«^ 

4teMM4  tMr  OMftf .    [Or.  Mdr.  p.  2^.] 

TVt  Um^  mm^fntf  f4  AVnuukkr.  fir«>ai  the  am- 
MMfi  fewli  and  f/^UtnuoM  tmf,n^  th^  iiol>les,  and 
tli0  marrrhj  wbidi  i;i»efal]r  prerail^  bad  stinck 
deep  at  tlh»  nwu  4<  ^e  pry>^p<ritT  of  bit  kiogdon : 
tat  bii  wife,  ffr»,  aad  jiidk>#<»  nile  after  be  case 
ef  a^,  wm  wMl  ^^l<»lated  u>  b«d  the  woonds 
tlMt  bad  been  mflkted,  and  to  rmtore  ccmfidenoe 
and  tnnf\m\\Hy  to  bia  pe^iple^  br  wh<iin  be  was 
anhremallj  bH^ired.  After  tbe  Korae  inva.«loD 
and  tbe  ndneium  &f  tbe  fslea,  tbe  kingdom  was 
not  a|[Bin,  dnrhi^  Alexander'a  life,  assailed  br  a 
for^ifn  enentf,  wfiile  it^  tntemal  peaee  seenw  to 
bare  f^>^  no  longer  dbtortied  bj  tbe  tnrbnlence 
/^  Ha  domenlie  fadkm^  For  tbree  jears  after, 
Alexander  waa  enga^ifed  in  maintaining  tbe  inde- 
pendence of  tbe  national  cbnrcb  againat  tbe  exac- 

I 

tlona  of  tbe  eonrt  of  Rome,  at  tbe  same  time,  witb 
I  eqnnl  spirit  and  prudence,  keeping  in  check  tbe 
I  domineering  spirit  of  bis  clergy.  In  tbe  year 
1266,  Cardinal  Ottobon  de  Fiesebi,  the  legate  of 
tbe  Pope  in  England,  demanded  six  merks  from 
ereiy  CAthedral  in  Scotland,  and  foar  meriu  from 
each  parish  cbureb,  for  tbe  expenses  o(  bis  yisita- 
tlon.  This  demand  the  king  iSrmlj  resisted,  and 
appealed  to  the  pontiiT.  To  defray  the  expenses 
of  tbe  Appeal,  the  clergy  supplied  him  with  two 
thoosand  merks.  IFardun^  b.  10.  ch.  21.]  Boon 
after  On  1207)  a  dispute  between  tbe  king  and 
tbe  bbibop  cf  St.  Andrews  arose  from  the  excom- 
munication of  a  certain  knight  named  Sir  John  de 
Dnnmore,  for  offences  committed  against  the  prior 
and  convent  of  St.  Andrews.  The  king  required 
Gamelln,  the  bishop,  to  absolve  him,  without  sat- 
isfaction. The  latter  refbsed,  and  not  only  ratified 
the  sentence,  but  excommunicated  all  the  adhe- 
rents of  Dunmore,  the  royal  family  only  excepted. 
Irritated  *t  his  zeal,  Alexander  allowed  the  legate 
to  leiry  part  of  the  disputed  contributions,  and  the 
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and  wan  a£«olr»f! :  «■  wi 
:fce  bUtho^  w<re  ifsvmfSjfA,  Tbe  pflfol  k^tta 
now  ^knuawM  a#ia::caa«e  isto  ScRCiavl  bat  the 
\lit^  having  exaaiaed  kJs  o:<b3i 
%Giti(d  widb  kis  eWzy.  aeni  aiai  a 
;  fisaL  [/MdL  c.  23.:  ^ «d^  »  ^^  seheae.  the 
I  legate,  in  1291  svauKned  ihe  Seottidk  prelatea  tn 
;  attend  kirn  in  Enjsiand.  at  wkatew  pinee  he 
%boa]d  think  it  to  hold  a  ccwbciL  He  also  re- 
qnired  the  Seoctish  ciergr  to  send  two  repnaentn- 
tiT««.  who  ibonld  be  hfads  of  nMWjetcriesL  Tbe 
Scottish  btshcps  deputed  two  of  their  number,  aad 
tbe  other  dcrgy  two:  hot  tfaon^  they  acceded 
thii.«  far,  it  was  not  to  aasbt  tbe  conndl,  hot  to  . 
watch  its  proceedings,  as  the  caidinal-legale  sooa  I 
foond ;  for  when  be  had  procnred  several  canona 


to  be  enacted  relative  to  Scotland,  the  Scottigfa 
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clergy  at  once  di^aimed  obedience  to  them.  See-  I 
ing  them  so  resolnte,  tbe  Pope,  Clement  lY.,  took  ; 
up  different  gnmnd,  and  In  the  eooRe  of  the  same 
year  daimed  from  the  dergy  of  Scotland  a  tenth 
of  their  reveanee  to  be  paid  to  Heniy  of  En^and, 
as  an  aid  fk»r  an  intended  cmaade,  an  olject  whidi 
be  thongfat  tbey  could  have  no  excuse  in  dedin- 
ing  to  subscribe  to.  Here  again,  however,  he 
was  baffled,  as  both  king  and  deigy  united  in  a 
dedded  refusal  to  the  reqn^tion,  Alexander  de- 
daring  that  Scotland  was  ready  to  eqnip  a  compe- 
tent body  of  knights  to  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Accordingly  David  eari  of  Athole,  Adam  eari  of 
Carrick,  WOliam  Lord  Douglas,  John  Steward, 
Alexander  Ck>myn,  Bobert  Keith,  Greoige  Dur- 
ward,  John  de  Quincy,  and  William  Gordon,  all 
connected  with  the  first  families  in  Scotland,  as- 
sumed the  cross,  and  sailed  for  Palestine,  whence 
few  of  them  ever  returned.  The  earl  of  Carrick 
here  mentioned  was  Adam  de  Eilconath,  the  bus- 
band  of  the  lady  Marjory,  only  daughter  of  Nigel 
eari  of  Carrick,  whose  recent  death  in  the  Holy 
wars  had  left  her  heiress  in  her  own  right  of  the 
whole  lands  and  earldom  of  Carrick.  Her  hus- 
band, Adam  de  KUconath,  who  became  earl  of 
Carrick  in  her  right,  having  also  been  slain  in 
Palestine  in  1270,  she  afterwards  became  the  wife 
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of  Robert  de  Bras,  the  father  of  the  restorer  of  the 
Scottish  monarchj. 

In  the  meantime,  fonndiDg  upon  the  papal  grant, 
the  king  of  England,  in  1269,  attempted  to  levy 
the  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Scot- 
land, for  the  cmsades.  The  attempt  was  spirit- 
edly met  by  the  Scottish  clergy,  who,  not  content 
with  appealing  to  Rome,  to  show  their  indepen- 
dence both  of  the  papal  legate  and  the  English 
king,  assembled  in  a  provincial  council  at  Perth, 
under  the  authority  of  the  bull  of  Pope  Honorias 
IV.,  granted  in  the  year  1225,  during  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Second.  [See  ante,  p.  66.]  At 
this  council,  over  which  one  of  their  own  bishops 
presided,  they  passed  various  canons  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Scottiab  church,  which  remained  in 
force  till  the  Reformation,  and  with  those  of  the 
council  of  1242,  are  preserved  in  the  Chartulaiy 
of  Aberdeen.  The  first  of  them  appointed  a  coun- 
cil of  the  national  clergy  of  Scotland  to  be  held 
annually,  and  the  second  decreed  that  each  of  the 
bishops  should,  in  rotation,  be  *^  conservator  statu- 
torum,"  or  protector  of  the  statutes,  and  during  the 
Interval  between  each  council  he  should  enforce 
obedience  to  the  canons,  under  pain  of  ecclesias  • 
tical  censures.  [Forc/im,  b.  10.  c.  23,  24,  26.  Chr. 
Meh.  pp.  241,  242.] 

In  1270,  Alexander's  queen  gave  birth  to  a 
second  son,  who  was  named  David,  but  who  died 
in  his  eleventh  year.  The  country  at  this  period 
enjoyed  both  peace  and  plenty,  and  few  events  of 
a  domestic  nature  seem  to  have  occurred  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  deserve  a  place  in  history. 
The  friendly  relations  which  had  been  for  some 
time  maintained  with  England  were  not  impaired 
by  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  which  took  place  No- 
vember 16, 1272.  At  the  coronation  of  Henry's 
son  and  successor,  Edward  I.,  at  Westminster, 
19  August,  1274,  Alexander  and  his  queen,  Mar- 
garet, Edward's  sister,  were  present,  with  a  splen- 
did tnun  of  his  nobility.  Before  proceeding  to 
London,  Alexander  took  care  to  obtain  from  his 
royal  brother-in-law  a  letter  declaring  that  his 
IHendly  visit  to  him,  on  this  occasion,  should  not 
be  construed  into  anything  prejudicial  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland.  In  those  feudal  times  such 
a  precaution  was  customary,  and  we  find  Edward 
himself,  when  twenty  yearp  afterwards  he  sent 


some  ships  to  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  France, 
his  feudal  superior  for  the  duchy  of  Normandy, 
requiring  firom  that  monarch  a  similar  declaration. 
About  six  months  after  she  had  attended  her  bro- 
ther's coronation,  Alexander  lost  his  queen,  who 
died  26th  February  1275,  in  the  prime  of  her  age. 

In  1276,  a  tenth  of  the  church  revenues  of  Scot- 
land was  again  required  by  the  Pope,  for  the  relief 
of  the  Holy  Land.  Benemund  de  Yicci,  corrupted 
into  Bagimont,  was  sent  to  collect  this  contribu- 
tion, which  was  paid  by  all  the  clergy,  except  the 
regulars  of  the  Cistertian  order;  that  order  having 
compounded  with  the  Pope,  by  granting  a  general 
aid  of  fifty  thousand  merira ;  and  thus  the  amount 
of  their  annual  revenues  throughout  Europe  re- 
mained unknown.  Bagimont  was  prevailed  upon 
by  the  Scottish  clergy  to  apply  to  Rome  on  their 
behalf  for  an  abatement  of  the  tax ;  but  the  Pope, 
remembering  no  doubt  theur  former  resistance  to 
his  demands,  reftued  to  grant  any  commutation, 
and  it  was  rigidly  exacted.  The  rent-roll  by  which 
this  t^  was  levied  is  known  in  history  by  the 
name  of  *^Bagimont's  roll,"  the  estimate  being 
made  not  according  to  *'^  the  ancient  extent,  but 
the  true  value."  [Fordun^  b.  10.  c.  85.]  Two 
years  thereafter,  Alexander  was  involved  in  a  dis- 
pute with  the  bishop  of  Durham,  who  accused  him 
of  encroachments  on  the  English  marches.  The 
king  of  Scots  sent  five  ambassadors  to  the  court  of 
Edward,  with  the  declaration  that  he  had  only 
maintained  the  marches  according  to  ancient  usage, 
that  is,  "to  the  floodmark  towards  the  south," 
[Fcedera^  vol.  11.  p.  84,]  and  bearing  a  proposal 
that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  by  both 
crowns  to  adjust  the  matter.  This  dispute,  which 
Lord  Hailes  thinks,  and  with  good  reason,  related 
only  to  a  salmon  fishing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tweed,  was,  soon  after,  amicably  settled. 

In  1278  Alexander  attended  the  English  parlia- 
ment at  Westmmster  on  Michaelmas  day,  when  he 
took  the  general  and  traditional  oath  of  fealty  to 
Edward  in  the  following  terms :  "  I,  Alexander, 
king  of  Scotland,  do  acknowledge  myself  the  liege- 
man of  my  lord  Edward  king  of  England,  agamst 
all  deadly."  This  Edward  accepted,  "  saving  the 
claim  of  homage  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
whenever  he  or  his  heirs  should  think  proper  to 
make  it."    {Fadera,  vol.  ii.  p.  126.]     On  thw 
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occasion  Kobeil;  de  Bl'ue,  cldeBt  sod  of  the  lord  or 
Annandale,  and  who  was,  by  mairlage,  earl  of 
Carrick,— having  seven  years  before  espoased 
Martha  or  Marjory,  coantess  of  Carrick  in  her 
own  riffht,  the  widow  of  his  old  companion  in 
urns,  and  fellow -crusader,  Adam  de  Kilconath, — 
by  the  command  of  Alexander  and  with  the  ap- 
probation of  Edward,  performed  the  accompany- 
ing ceremony  of  homage,  in  these  words:  "I, 
Robert  carl  of  CaiTick,  accoi'ding  to  the  authority 
given  to  me  by  my  lord  the  king  of  Scotland,  in 
presence  of  tho  king  of  England,  and  other  pre- 
lates and  barons,  by  which  the  power  of  swearing 
upon  the  BonI  of  the  king  of  Scotland  was  confer- 
red upon  me,  have,  in  presence  of  the  king  of 
Scotland,  and  commissioned  thereto  by  his  special 
precept,  ewom  fealty  to  Lord  Edward  king  of 
England  in  these  words:  'I,  Alexander  king  of 
Scotland,  shall  bear  faith  to  my  lord  Edward  king 
of  England  and  his  heirs,  with  my  life  and  mem- 
bers, and  worldly  substance ;  and  I  shall  faith- 
fully perform  the  services,  used  and  wont,  for  the 
lands  and  tenements  which  I  hold  of  the  said 
king.'"  This  having  been  sworn  by  the  earl  of 
Carrick,  was  confirmed  and  ratiHed  by  the  king  of 
Scotland,  [ilii'if,]  Both  kings  were  then  and  al- 
ways amicably  disposed  towards  each  other,  and 
the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  Edward  to  advance 
those  claims  of  supremacy  over  tbe  kingdom  of 
Scotland  which,  whether  well  or  ill  fonnded,  had 
so  often  created  disquiet  between  the  two  king- 
doms, and  were  only  finally  got  rid  of  on  the  field 
of  Bannockbnm.  It  Is  remarkable  that  the  cere- 
mony of  homage,  under  the  reservation  on  Ed- 
ward's part  of  the  claim  of  fealty  fur  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  should  hare  been  on  this  occasion 
performed  by  the  father  of  that  Bruce  who,  after 
the  long  struggle  for  independence,  should  have  at 
last  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  kingdom  IVom  the 
claim  for  ever.  The  following  portrait  of  Alex- 
ander in.  is  from  a  print  of  tho  parliament  of 
Edward  I.  in  which  the  above  ceremony  was 
performed,  published  in  Pinkprton's  portraits  of 
illostrions  persons  of  Scotland,  taken  from  a  copy, 
n  the  collection  of  the  earl  of  Bnchan,  from  an 
ancient  limning  formerly  in  the  College  of  Arms, 
[jondon 
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Id  1281  the  treaty  whidt,  in  1266,  had  been 
concluded  with  Norway,  was  farther  cemented  by 
the  mairiage  of  Margaret,  the  only  daughter  of 
Alexander,  who  was  then  twenty-one  years  old, 
to  Eric  king  of  Nonvay,  then  in  his  fourteenth 
year.  A  dowry  of  fourteen  thousand  merka  was 
given  with  the  princess,  who  was  aceorapanied  to 
the  Norwegian  court  by  Walter  Boilloch  earl  of 
Menteith  and  his  countess,  the  abbot  of  Balmeri. 
no.  Sir  Bernard  Montalto,  and  other  knights  and 
barons.  The  alliance  thus  hapjrily  fonned  between 
the  two  conntrieB  was  calculated  to  put  an  end  to 
those  troubles  which  the  restless  chieftains  of  the 
westHH  islands  so  frequently  occasioned  by  their 
turbulence  and  ambition,  and  the  wavering  fe^ty 
of  whom  even  the  late  treaty  of  peace  had  failed 
to  securs  for  any  length  of  time  to  Scotland.  It 
appears  that  notwithstanding  tho  submission  ol 
King  Magnus,  Alexander  had  been  compelled  in 
1275  to  Isad  an  aiTsed  force  against  the  Isle  Oi 
Man,  and  in  12S2,  the  very  year  following  the 
marriage  of  the  princess  Margaret,  Alexander 
Comyn  eari  of  Bnchan  and  constable  of  Scotland, 
proceeded  with  an  army  to  suppress  soom  dis- 
turbances in  tbe  lately  ceded  islands.  [Firdero, 
ToL  ii.  p.  20.'j.l 
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Soon  after  the  mamage  of  his  sister,  Alexander 
the  prince  of  Scotland,  then  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  was  nnited,  in  1282,  to  Margaret,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Gnj  earl  of  Flanders.  The  ceremony  t6ok 
place  at  Roxburgh,  and  the  rejoicings  lasted  for 
fifteen  days.  The  king  himself  was,  at  this  time, 
only  in  his  forty-first  year,  and  might  reasonably 
have  expected  a  lengthened  reign,  while  the  mar- 
riages of  his  son  and  daughter,  thus  so  auspicious- 
ly formed,  gave  an  almost  certain  hope  that  his 
sceptre  would  be  transmitted  to  descendants  of  his 
own  line.  But  a  singular  train  of  calamities  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  rapid  succession,  soon  de- 
stroyed all  such  hopes  and  expectations.  The 
queen  of  Norway  died  about  the  end  of  1283, 
leaving  an  only  child,  known  in  Scottish  history 
as  "  the  Maiden  of  Norway ;"  and  very  soon  after, 
on  the  28th  of  January  1284,  the  prince  of  Scot- 
land, who  had  always  been  of  a  weak  constitution, 
also  died,  at  the  abbey  of  Lindores  in  Fife,  leav- 

« 

ing  no  issue.  Prince  David,  the  youngest  son  of 
Alexander,  had,  as  already  stated  (p.  95),  died 
m  1281,  the  year  of  his  sister^s  marriage.  Bolli 
princes  were  interred  at  Dunfermline. 

Being  thus  bereaved  of  his  children,  the  first 
care  of  Alexander  was  to  take  the  necessary  mea- 
sures for  the  settlement  of  the  succession.  On  the 
5th  of  February,  1284,  the  estates  of  the  kingdom 
assembled  at  Scone,  when  the  prelates  and  barons 
became  bound  to  acknowledge  Margaret,  princess 
of  Norway,  as  their  sovereign,  *^  failing  any  chil- 
dren whom  Alexander  might  have,  and  failing  the 
issue  of  the  prince  of  Scotland,  deceased ;"  it  not 
being  then  known  whether  his  widow  was  preg- 
nant.    {FcederOy  vol.  il.  p.  266.] 

In  the  following  year,  being  earnestly  entreated 
by  the  lords  of  his  council  and  the  estates  of  the 
realm,  Alexander  deemed  it  prudent  to  contract  a 
second  marriage,  and  accordingly  sent  Thomas 
Tartar,  the  lord  chancellor,  with  Sir  Patrick  Gra- 
hame,  Sir  William  St.  Clair,  and  Sir  John  de 
Soulis,  knights,  as  ambassadors  to  France,  to 
choose  for  his  bride  Joletta,  the  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished daughter  of  the  count  de  Dreux.  This 
lady  accompanied  them  to  Scotland,  and  their 
nuptials  took  place  at  Jedburgh,  April  15,  1285. 
In  the  midst  of  the  marriage  rejoicings,  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which,  in  that  superstitions  age,  dis- 


mayed and  distressed  the  gn^ts  who  had  thronged 
to  the  royal  festivities.  Amidst  the  masques  and 
pastimes  usually  produced  on  such  occasions,  and 
when  the  enjoyment  of  the  scene  was  at  its  height, 
a  spectral  image  of  death  glided  with  fearful  ges- 
tures among  the  revellers,  and  after  striking  ter- 
ror  into  all  present,  vanished  suddenly.  The 
thing  was  nothing  more  than  a  well-acted  piece  ot 
mummery,  or  clever  pantomimic  representation  by» 
a  person  expert  in  such  performances,  which  were 
not  unusual  in  the  *^  Moralities"  and  *^ Mysteries" 
as  enacted  in  those  days  by  the  monks,  but  it  was 
held  as  if  foreshadowing  those  misfortunes  which 
so  soon  after  befell  Scotland,  beginning  with  the 
sudden  ahd  violent  death  of  the  king  himself. 
[Fordtm,  b.  10.  c.  11.]  To  the  north  of  the  burgh 
of  Kinghom,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Fife,  and  north- 
em  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  there  stood  in 
Alexander's  time  a  castle,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  burgh,  which  was  often  the  residence  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  but  of  which  no  vestige  now  re- 
mains. This  castle  and  the  domains  attached  to 
it,  were  frequently  pledged,  along  with  others,  in 
security  for  the  jointure  of  their  queens.  The 
young  queen  Joletta  appears  to  have  been  resid- 
ing here  on  the  16th  March  1286,  when  Alex- 
ander the  Third,  who  had  been  enjoying  the  chase 
towards  Burntisland  and  Inverkeithing,  turned 
his  horse's  head,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  to- 
wards Kinghom.  The  road  then  wound  along 
the  top  of  the  rocks  which  overhang  the  sea,  and 
as  it  was  dangerous  to  proceed  in  the  dark,  his 
attendants  strongly  urged  him  to  remain  at  Inver- 
keithing till  the  morning.  Disregarding  their  re- 
monstrances the  king  galloped  forward,  and  when 
little  more  than  a  mile  west  from  Kinghorn,  his 
horse  stumbled,  and  he  was  thrown  over  a  lofty 
and  mgged  precipice,  and  killed  on  the  spot.  The 
place  Is  still  familiarly  known  in  the  traditions  of 
the  district  as  the  King's  Wood-End.  The  ac- 
companying cut  represents  the  scene  of  this  un- 
happy catastrophe.  This  event,  the  greatest  na- 
tional calamity  that  Scotland  ever  sustained,  took 
place  when  Alexander  was  in  the  45th  year  of  his 
age,  and  87th  of  his  reign.  His  corpse,  after  be- 
ing embalmed,  was  solemnly  interred  at  Dunferm- 
line, among  the  kings  of  Scotland. 

The  loss  of  a  sovereign  so  deservedly  beloved 
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— althoogh  Ht  the  time  theycoald  not 
hiTe  faraieen  the  premature  death  of 
Ilia  grsniidaugliter  the  princess  of 
Xwnray,  ranch  Ics'  tlie  contest  for  th« 
«MCCC«>ion  to  the  cronrn,  tlie  overween- 
ini;  claims  of  the  king  of  England,  or 
the  sabseqaent  intestine  war  and  the 
atmggle  for  independence  which   em- 
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bittered  it.  in  which  tlie  bei 
Scotland  WM  shed  nnd  m 
familieg  mined  and  CJUit  id 
vet  the  manj  amiable  qnali 
deceased  monarch,  the  series  of  do- 
mestic disappointments  by  which  liis 
government  had  been  preceded,  and 
those  presentiments  of  coming  ca- 
lamities wliicli  so  often  cast  their 
shadows    before    them,    tended    to 

I  oyerwheim  tlie  people  of  Scotland  with  grief 
and  dismaj,   and  the  misfortnnes  and  miseries 

I  nliich  followed,  cansed  it  to  be  long  and  deeplj 
deplored.  "  Nener,"  says  honest  Balfour,  "  was 
ther  more  lamentatione  and  sorrow  for  a  king  in 

,  Scotland  than  for  him;  for  the  nobiUty,  clergie,' 
and  above  all,  the  gentrey  and  comons,  bedoned  hes 
coffin  for  17  daje«  space  with  rinoleits  of  teares." 
(Anaai*  of  Stctlaad,  vol.  i.  p.  77.]  The  oldest 
specimen  of  the  Scottish  langnage  known  to  be  in 
existence  is  a  sort  of  monody,  written  on  the 
death  of  Alexander,  whicK  has  been  preserved  by 
Win  ton  -. 

"  Qnhen  AljNUidjr,  oun  Imig,  wsa  dtde, 
Tbit  Scotland  led  in  luva  and  Ic, 
Airaj  wea  nni  of  ale  and  Imds, 
Of  wjne  and  wax,  of  gamfn  and  gle. 
Onra  gold  wet  ehansfd  into  lede. — 

Snoeour  Scotland,  and  itmeda, 
That  itad  ia  in  perplexTtr." 

Winton,  tqT.  L  p.  401. 

Tlie  death  of  Alexander,  sO  didastronB  to  Scot- 
land, is  said  to  have  been  foretold,  the  day  preTions, 
to  the  earl  of  March,  who  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  English  faction  during  Alexander's  minority, 
at  his  castle  of  Danbar,  by  Thomas  of  Ercildon, 
commonly  called  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  On  the 
night  preceding  the  king's  death,  Thomas  having 
arrived  at  the  c&<<ltc,  was  jocniarly  asked  by  the 


eart  if  the  next  diiy  uould  produce  any  remarKaoii 
event;  to  which  the  bard  replied,  "Alas!  for 
to-morrow,  a  day  of  calamity  and  misery  I  Before 
the  twelfth  hoar  shall  be  heard  a  blast  so  vehe- 
ment that  it  shall  exceed  those  of  every  tonatx 
period,  a  blast  which  shall  strike  the  nations  with 
amazement,  shall  bumble  what  is  prond,  and  what 
[a  fierce  shall  level  with  the  gronnd!  The  sorest 
wind  and  tempest  that  ever  was  heard  of  in  Scot- 
landr*  Next  morning,  discovering  no  nnnsnalap- 
pearance  in  the  weather  which  indicated  a  storm, 
the  day  on  the  contrary  being  remarkably  clear 
and  mild,  the  earl  and  those  who  were  with  bim 
began  to  donbt  the  powers  of  the  prophet,  as  Tho- 
mas was  esteemed,  and  having  ordered  him  into 
their  presence,  they  upbraided  him  as  an  impostor, 
and  hastened  to  eiyoy  their  wonted  repast.  Bnt 
his  lordship  had  scarcely  seated  himself  at  table, 
and  the  shadow  of  the  dial  fallen  on  the  hour  of 
noon,  when  an  express,  his  horse  covered  with 
foam,  appeared  at  the  castle-gate,  and  demanded 
an  audience.  On  being  asked  what  news  be 
brongfat,  be  exclaimed:  "  I  do  indeed  bring  news, 
but  of  a  lamentable  kind,  to  be  deplored  by  the 
whole  realm  of  Scotland  I  Alas,  onr  renowned 
king  has  ended  his  fair  lifeatEinghornr  "This," 
cried  Thomas,  gathering  himself  np  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  his  prediction  had  been  fnlfiUed, 
"This  is  the  acaithful  wind  and  dreadful  tempest 
wliich  shall  blow  such  a  calamity  and  trouble  to 
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the  whole  realm  of  Scotland ! "  Whether  "  the  sun- 
set  of  life  had  given  mystical  lore"  to  this  singular 
personage,  or  he  had  uttered  his  prediction  in  the 
Qsual  mystical  language  of  soothsayers,  leaving  its 
fulfilment  to  accident  or  the  weather,  as  chance 
might  determine,  it  is  certain  that  the  story  has  been 
generally  credited  from  that  time  tUl  the  present, 
and  it  would  be  very  difficult  now  to  shake  the 
universal  belief  in  it.  As  indicating  at  least  the 
impression  which  seems  to  have  prevailed,  that 
the  death  of  Alexander  foreboded  greater  disaster 
and  woe  to  Scotland,  than  any  former  event  in  our 
annals,  it  is  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  histo- 
rical interest,  and  could  not  well  be  omitted  in 
any  narrative  of  Alexander's  life. 

The  appearance  and  manners  of  Alexander  the 
Third  were  in  the  highest  degree  noble  and  digni- 
fied, and  such  as  befitted  a  king.  Though  tall 
and  large-boned,  his  limbs  were  well-formed  and 
strongly  knit.  His  figure  was  majestic,  and  his 
countenance  handsome  and  expressive.  His  sin- 
cerity of  character  and  excellent  understanding 
were  such  as  to  command  the  respect  while  they 
won  the  attachment  of  his  people.  He  is  described 
as  having  been  afiable  in  demeanour,  easy  of  ac- 
cess, firm  of  purpose,  and  of  a  just  yet  generous 
disposition.  His  kingdom  he  governed  with  wis- 
dom and  energy.  With  England  he  maintained 
constant  peace  and  amity,  yet,  as  Lord  Hailes 
justly  remarks,  never  submitted  to  any  concessions 
which  might  injure  the  independence  or  impair  the 
liberties  of  the  realm  or  the  church  of  Scotland. 
In  the  administration  of  the  laws  he  was  diligent 
and  impartial,  and  his  inflexible  love  of  justice, 
and  patience  in  hearing  disputes,  were  amongst 
the  qualities  which  endeared  him  to  his  subjects. 
For  the  punishment  of  offenders  and  the  redress  of 
wrongs,  he  divided  Scotland  into  four  great  dis- 
tricts, and  made  an  annual  progress  through  each, 
attended  by  his  justiciary  and  his  principal  nobles. 
In  passing  from  one  county  to  another  he  required 
the  attendance  of  the.  sheriff  with  the  whole  force 
of  the  shire ;  and  the  train  of  retainers  of  the 
nobles  who  accompanied  him  being,  while  travel- 
ling, limited  by  law,  the  people  were  thus  relieved 
of  the  charge  of  supporting  the  royal  retinue.  He 
greatly  contributed  to  diminish  the  burdens  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  to  restrain  the  license  and  op- 


pressions of  the  nobility ;  keeping  them  in  quiet 
subjection  to  his  authority,  and  obliging  each  to 
act  peaceably  in  his  own  allotted  sphere.  In  his 
private  life,  Alexander  was  upright,  temperate  and 
pious,  and  in  all  his  domestic  relations  kind  and 
affectionate.  During  his  reign,  according  to  For- 
dun,  *'the  church  flourished,  its  ministers  were 
treated  with  reverence,  vice  was  openly  discour- 
aged, cunning  and  treachery  were  repressed,  injui7 
ceased,  and  the  reign  of  truth  and  justice  main- 
tained throughout  the  land."  ^Fordun^  b.  10, 
ch.  xli.] 

In  Alexander's  reign  the  little  trade  that  was  lu 
the  country  became  so  flourishing  that  foreign 
merchants  were  attracted  to  Scotland  in  numbers, 
from  the  maritime  and  commerdal  cities  of  Italy, 
France,  Grermany,  and  the  Low  countries,  who 
were  allowed  to  traffic  with  the  burgesses,  and  had 
free  and  safe  access  to  markets  in  every  burgh 
town.  The  imports  wei-e  chiefly  wine,  cloth  ana 
rich  stuffs,  armour  and  other  commodities,  while 
the  staple  exports  of  the  kingdom  consisted  almost 
solely  of  fish,  wool,  and  hides.  The  exportation 
of  Scottish  merchandise  was.  however,  prohibited 
by  Alexander  under  severe  laws,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quent losses  of  valuable  cargoes,  by  pirates,  wrecks, 
and  unforeseen  arrestments.  Notwithstanding 
this  restriction,  which  showed  very  narrow  ideas 
en  the  subject  of  trade,  Scotland,  we  are  told, 
speedily  became  rich  in  every  kind  of  wealth,  and 
in  the  production  of  the  arts  and  manufactures. 
Agriculture,  too,  had  made  great  progress  in  Alex- 
ander's peaceful  reign,  and,  besides  the  produce  of 
the  ground,  flocks  and  herds  abounded  everywhere 
According  to  Winton : 

'*  Yowmen,  pewere  karl,  or  knawe 

That  wes  of  mjcht  an  ox  til  hawe, 

He  geit  that  man  hawe  part  in  plnche , 

8wa  wes  com  in  his  land  enwche ; 

Swa  than  begoath,  and  efter  lang 

Of  land  wes  mesore,  ane  ox-gang. 

Mvchty  men  that  had  ma 

Oxjn,  he  gert  in  plnchjs  ga. 

Be  that  vertn  all  his  land 

Of  com  he  gert  be  abowndand.** 

Vol.  L  p.  400 

Indeed,  Scotland  at  that  period  presented  such  a 
field  for  commercial  enterprise  that  a  number  of 
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laODtattrt  mtsrchsmu,  virbo  vet^  in  cotf  a^re  the 
•wi^  «:Uv4f  tx^U-n  in  Enrop^.  ami  tium  d;.«»fl 
?vv>r7  jiflit;  In  En^^amL  »K7i7(^  in  t!.^  kln;?dom, 
flB<l  ^uBar^d  m  eacahii^b  mannfa/^tarl:*:;  and  mer- 
cnukle  jftttlemenr.-i  in  v.irlons  part^  a^'f^'.zt^ 
parfieaiar\j  an  iaianii  near  Cramond,  ami  the  mount 
HMV'^  QnMSuferrf,  Ail  th^v  anked  in  return  wan 
M  Vi  aiii'^wed  eertain  ftpiiitiial  ininmninai.  Their 
(T^iyviai  wa»,  oowever,  Ofpp^>^  bj  Kioae  cf  the 
suvit  powerfal  of  the  nobilltj,  thoo;^  Alexander 
ainMeif  ifi  said  to  ha^-c  been  d«»irofW  of  encoara;^- 
m^  th»>m :  and  their  ne^fotiati/>nii  on  the  sntject 
fr<*rft  defatted  only  by  hU  andden  and  preaatc.v 
4*yifh.     [/'/w<ftBt,  b.  10,  ch-  xK-  x!ii.] 

In  the  peri/^  of  two  hondr<id  and  thirtv  jear*.  . 
whUtM  «lapiKd  from  the  aceeaakm  of  Maicoim  Can- 
(iMire  to  tfae  death  c4  Alexander  the  Third,  that  'n. 
fnMn  the  middle  of  the  elerenth  to  near  the  clo^ 
&f  the  thirteenth  eentnry,  a  great  change  bad  taken 
piar^  em  Scotland  as  a  nation.  The  rast  moral 
revolQtion  which  the  Saxon  connexion  and  influ- 
ence of  Malcotm*9  queen,  Margaret,  at  first  re- 
motely worked  npon  the  eonntry  had,  during  that 
time,  extended  itii  effects  more  and  more  throagfa- 
o^n  ail  itA  relation.^!,  to  the  great  improyement  of 
Ihe  people,  and  their  steady  advance  in  civiUxa- 
llon.  Bnt  a  nsA  reverse  was  now  to  take  place 
m  tbefr  destinies.  The  line  of  Scotland's  ancient 
kini;^  terminated  with  Alexander  the  Third,  and 
Ihe  cofftinnofis  train  of  miseries  and  wasting  cala- 
mities in  which  the  kingdom  was  involved  for 
more  than  a  generation  after  his  unhappy  death, 
from  the  long  and  fierce  struggle  that  ensued  for 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  in  which  the  national 
liberty  and  independence  were  frequently  at  stake, 
marks  a  peculiar  era  in  the  history  of  jScotland, 
and  caused  the  memory  of  so  good  a  king  to  be 
long  held  in  affectionate  remembrance  by  the 
Scottish  people. 

During  the  Interval  from  what  is  usually  called 
in  Scottish  annals  **  the  Saxon  Conquest,'* — when 
by  the  aid  of  a  Northumbrian  Saxon  army,  Mal- 
colm Canmore  was  enabled,  first  to  drive  Mac- 
beth beyond  the  Forth,  and  four  years  afterwards 
to  defeat  and  slay  him  at  the  battle  of  Lum- 
phanan  in  Aberdeenshire, — to  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Third,  the  last  of  Malcolm's  dynasty,  the 
«dvance  made  in  civilization,  in  the  useful  arts, 


and  In  the  hahiu  -if  ¥^idak  u£e  amoo^  the  people  of 
.V/.t.»nd  waii  moss  remarkafaie.  This  was  chiefly 
ow:;i'T  'm  the  iirat  nwrawe  to  die  wtiteift  of  the 
An-jio-Saxon  nobka  and  leaders  in  the  LochiaBS 
and  lowlands,  and,  in  the  seoond  place,  to  the  in« 
trodncsioa  of  die  fendal  svstem  br  dbe  Xonun 
adventsxera  who  feilowed  tliem.  Tbe  revolntioB 
tiiat  in  the  co^ir^ie  of  tiieae  diaages  took  place  in 
the  laws  and  castoma  and  forms  of  guieiiuMt 
was  strikindT  &Tonrabie  to  the  progreasiTe  im- 
provement rA  the  country.  Tbe  Saxoo  and  Xor- 
maa  coionixatiaii  of  the  sovthefn  and  midland  dis- 
tricts exercised  a  far  more  direct  and  beneficial 
influence  on  the  national  character  than  ever  was, 
or  coold  be,  derived  from  the  Cdtle  race ;  mndi 
of  what  is  pecnliar  and  distinctive  in  its  fonnatioD 
being  mainly  ascribable  to  this  important  aeees- 
sion  to  the  popnladon ;  and  from  this  pctiod  the 
Saxon  domination  may  be  said  to  have  been  firmly 
and  securely  establisbed  in  Scotland.  In  the  reign 
of  Edgar  one  of  its  pcindpal  ^ects  was  to  con- 
fine the  Celtic  portion  of  the  eommnnity  to  the 
mountainous  districts,  whUe  the  more  enlargetl 
and  comprehensive  policy  of  Alexander  led  him  to 
extend  the  Saxon  institutions  to  those  portions  of 
the  country  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
quered, and,  as  we  hare  seen,  by  the  erection  of 
separate  sherifTdoms,  to  bring  them  more  imme- 
diately under  the  operation  and  subjection  of  the 
laws  and  govemmenL 

The  changes  which  to<^  place  on  the  Scottish 
church  and  clergy  were  among  the  most  important 
of  the  effects  produced  by  the  Saxon  conquest, 
and  in  this  respect  it  may  be  truly  said,  as  Mr. 
Daniel  Wilson  has  remarked,  to  have  been  ^^  even 
more  an  ecclesiastical  than  a  civil  revolution." 
[^ArduBology  and  Prthigtoric  Asmais  of  Scotland^ 
p.  604.]  By  the  marriage  of  Malcolm  Canmore 
with  the  Saxon  princess  Margaret,  the  sister  of 
Edgar  Atheling,  much  of  elegance  and  refinement 
were  introduced  into  the  Scottish  court.  By  her 
influence,  joined  to  that  of  the  Saxon  refugees, 
not  only  were  several  of  the  more  gross  and  bar- 
barous customs  of  the  Scots  abolished,  and  various 
wise  and  beneficial  laws  adopted  from  the  system 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence,  but  the  whole 
form  and  fabric  of  religion  was  reformed,  and  the 
Scottish  church  assimilated  as  much  as  possible  to 
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the  English,  and  to  that  of  Rome ;  so  that,  as  Mr. 
fVilson  says,  "  in  the  period  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  landing  of  the  fugitive  Saxon  princess 
at  St.  Margaret's  Hope  and  the  death  of  her 
younger  son  David,  nearly  all  the  Scottish  sees 
were  founded  or  restored,  many  of  the  principal 
monasteries  were  instituted,  their  chapels  and  other 
dependencies  erected,  and  the  elder  order  of  Cnl- 
dee  fraternities  with  their  missionary  bishops  for 
the  first  time  superseded  by  a  complete  parochial 
system."  [/&uf.]  The  change  to  the  better  on 
the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Scotland  that  fol- 
lowed was  proportionately  great.  The  Scottish 
clergy,  although  not  so  wealthy  as  theii*  English 
brethren,  appear  to  have  been  equally  anxious  to 
improve  the  splendour  of  their  churches,  and  the 
commodiousness  of  their  dwellings.  Even  before 
the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore  there  wei-e  at  Dun- 
keld,  Brechin,  Abemethy,  and  St.  Andrews,  reli- 
gious edifices,  as  gi*aud  and  suitable  in  their  way 
as  the  state  of  the  arts  and  manners  of  those  times 
would  admit ;  but  the  attention  paid  to  religious 
matters  by  his  pious  queen  Margaret,  and  the  en- 
couragement given  by  her  to  foreign  clergymen  to 
resort  to  this  kingdom,  to  whom  new  establish- 
ments required  to  be  assigned,  fixed  a  new  era  in 
the  style  and  character  of  the  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings in  Scotland.  The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
nobles  who  were  driven  into  this  country  by  the 
oppressions  of  William  of  Normandy,  historically 
styled  the  Conqueror,  also  gave  an  impetus,  by 
their  advice  and  benefactions,  to  the  changes  and 
improvements  which  took  place  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they 
had  found  a  home.  Previous  to  this  period,  the 
churches  had  been  in  form,  square  or  oblong,  gen- 
erally built  of  timber  or  baked  clay,  and  covered 
with  lead,  thatching,  or  tiles.  In  imitation  of  the 
only  parts  of  the  military  architecture  of  the  pe- 
riod that  could  be,  in  any  degree,  accommodated 
to  religious  purposes,  beside  some  of  these  square 
churches,  round  towers  had  been  erected,  either 
as  ornamental,  or  as  secure  repositories  for  valua- 
ble things  in  times  of  danger.  In  many  instances 
these  round  towers  may  have  served  as  belfries, 
and  in  others  as  places  for  conveying  signals; 
while  in  some,  it  is  not  unlikely,  they  were  used 
as  prisons.    In  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  in- 


troduced at  this  period,  the  nave  and  the  aisles, 
the  chancel  and  the  choir,  were  distinct  parts  of 
the  same  structure.  The  relative  positions  of  the 
nave  and  the  aisles  were  aiTanged  by  the  practice 
of  building  these  sacred  edifices  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  The  native  style  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture which  had  been  in  use  was,  in  the  progress  of 
the  reformation  in  the  church,  entirely  superseded 
by  the  mode  prevalent  in  England,  as  its  ecclesi- 
astical system  had  also  been.  What  immediately 
succeeded  appears  to  have  been  what  is  called  the 
early  or  older  Norman,  to  which  Mr.  Wilson  gives 
the  name  of  the  Romanesque  style.  Of  this  the 
oldest  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  specimens 
now  remaining  in  Scotland  is  the  nave  of  the 
church  founded  and  endowed  by  Queen  Margaret 
at  Dunfermline,  where  her  nuptials  with  ^lalcolm 
took  place  in  1070,  which  she  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  which  was  the  origin  of,  and 
partly  incorporated  into,  the  Benedictine  abbey  of 
Dunfermline.  The  erection  of  the  little  chapel  of 
St.  Margaret  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  is  assigned 
to  the  same  period.  This  has  been  supposed,  on 
good  grounds,  to  "have  been  erected  over  the  place 
used  for  her  devotions  by  Queen  Margaret  during 
her  residence  in  the  castle  till  her  death  in  1098. 
'^It  is  in  the  same  style,"  says  Mr.  Wilson, 
"though  of  a  plainer  character,  as  the  earliest 
portions  of  Holjrrood  abbey,  begun  in  the  year 
1128;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  era  of 
Norman  architecture  is  one  in  which  many  of  the 
most  interesting  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Edinburgh  were  founded,  including 
Holyrood  abbey,  St.  Giles'  church,  and  the  parish 
churches  of  Duddingston,  Ratho,  Kirkliston,  and 
Dalmeny."  [^Memorials  of  Edinburgh^  vol.  i.  p. 
129.]  As  specimens  of  the  early  Norman  the 
following  may  also  be  mentioned,  namely,  the 
parish  chui-clies  of  Leuchars,  in  Fifeshire ;  Borth- 
wick,  in  Mid  Lothian ;  Gulane,  in  East  Lothian ; 
Uphall,  and  Abercom,  in  West  Lothian ;  St.  He- 
\en%  Cockbumspath,  in  Berwickshire ;  Mortlack 
and  Mon3rmusk,  in  Aberdeenshire ;  St.  Columba's, 
Southend,  Kilchonchan,  Campbeltown ;  and  "  the 
beautiful  little  mined  church  of  St.  Blane,  on  the 
island  of  Bute,  with  its  Norman  chancel  arch  and 
graceful  First -pointed  chancel;  besides  various 
others  more  or  less  perfect  still  remaining  in  Ar- 
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mi^0t  a  V^vldHic  lai  Innudii oi^  <^  tu<u^.  vt  tif. 
j^nsai:  atfv^.nr  ^'^.^a  1%  *5iiur:»  tni'ut::i?r  ic  lu*  ii*- 

ln«  tut  v^v*  jtj«  uu\n^  ciac  Iw: ^Ar:sai»  ▼  j..:i 
'«»mmit  v'  ^ii»  vi/rma  J^vmiia.  ^i^ii^uuit  \t  JLjks^ 

•'tu<ii  'tiitt  ine  |:**«3i  JO.  >   v^  w'll  ilmcrice  inr 

VinA  iAoc  mj  -wruui.  «uhu^i4I  wvft  ftraiHii»jt 
Tut  »mu5^f»t.n5»  ^  C»2im  tw^j,  $wiiii&»ft  a  1:2^ 

i^    ^/trfit     U^    Vxn^    ^XL    ISUk    MHKr    T«r   wiil 

liv;'vi/C   a-vw?-..  «Hl  Hue  ndsoru^irjT  r>ja.   -fe- 

ttolit  ^  »'v.i»Jl    lilri*:  XUttte  JC  -VWt  "/  52Ut  »V«  •>{«:- 

isfW  Auti^M^.«i«  4«n;£v'«i,  4ar«JU»)t.  ir!iu*&.  ar«^  4»firi' 
iNii  «>^:at^  «r/V«(  cue  fMM;  f^f^/l  M  tui  aU^^f 

A  <}f*:^  ^0^,  M^/<^  aMn^f  IS^xwM  to  1 L^. 
•"M  y!ut*:tX\j  ^/ft^*\ftM  \ffiktt'm  lZ2t^  tad  wbat 
ti^fW  r*^M.%  //f  ir*^  rewbdlft^i  Mrmetart  e%!tMu  a 
flii/k  //  su^MlU:^:Uirt  '4  U»«  rid^st  QoCbac^  wlikrh 
Aim  fiM^  a;K^;rtiuiM^  t//  \^S/m%  to  a  later  a^  tban 
tf»ai  />f  I>arf4^  Hi^  wJI-kru/im  maatertj  de- 1 
ierljHf/M  ^/f  it  b^  8ir  Walt^  Sc/Ht  in  tbe*Lajof< 
Um;  L4U4  MiAatrel,*  max,  bowerer,  not  miUlj  be 
apfflM  to  tbii;  mher  portiom  of  the  earij  Seottkb 
Ootbic  atxl«,  wfaieb  were  eoiiftnicted  at  the  dose 
»f  tbU  period. 

*^T1m  4«lMa«l  npf  me  bigli  flloM 
(}n  piiUifw  Wftf  «a  H(|;bt  md  mall ; 
Hm  bt^il^m*  tliat  locked  each  ribbed  aifia 
Wm  a  AtW'^thlft  or  a  qtutre-AoiUa 
TM  <wb«IU  w«r«  earvfd  grotciqiM  and  fnm , 
And  tfi4  piHanif  wftb  diiaUr'd  iba/u  to  tnm, 
WMb  baM  and  with  capital  flonriab'd  aroand, 
flaamM  btmdlaa  of  lanaca  which  gaHaodt  had  bound," 


if 


iHiTp.  um^  M  "tut  IstmH.  ti^tr. 

jLjHJiii;p.   inc   fCTm^-  yraininty^  lil    a 
>!Eiut  71  ipiniiunfL  11 

3^\TVwiut  ir  I*inaiir  Xir'v>*23BL  «■£  ir  shde  if 
CroHT-.  7:m  ii»sii«^  if  'ina  aumst  lgHfm»  l^fb^ 
SiL  yCmtsi  t  JL  -'^ibijin*^.  x  Mflfls  if  iisiii^  &  son- 

mifViKr  4i£Eicu^  if  'Sist  JBTnjseesaE*  if 
Ji  saae  izzsk  'cnorta.  aoii  swr  -if 


liue  usa 


fe^'r  viaia  ;«^:t£  ae 
^cxr^  ^  Efl-r'aaif  ani  Sxcltaii 

-     £31     »^ 
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Of  tS3s.  vi5c^  k  covadered  aa 
icpryr^otct  «s  tbe  later  XoraiB.  ti^ orpt  as! 
liocr  of  Goi^/v  casbednL  bcZt  betwn  11?;^ 
aod  llSrr.  tte  Bare  of  Dnbiase  caihedraL  EH- 
vinnin;  abbej,  tbe  rviaed  aUxj  of  Diibmgh, 
aodtbeduiMxiofSl.  BlaDe's,  Bete,  abeadtf  sea- 
tiooed,  are  fine  examples.  SobscqaeiitlT  tke  ec- 
desiastieal  arduteetore  of  Scodaad  mmmm^^  « 
somewfaat  diifaeBt  style  from  tint  of  FwgiaiMi 
and  became  more  distmctiTe  and  pecoliar  ia  its 
character.  The  iiia|;cificeBt  abbcj  of  Abetbtoth- 
widE,  which  was  foimded  bj  William  die  Um  ia 
117S,  and  which  fnmisbes  a  most  interestiiis  spe- 
dmen  of  the  early  Scottish  Gothic,  is  thoogfat  to 
mark  the  historic  epoch  in  which  the  native  styles 
had  their  rise.  [H^ZkmiV  Ardunlogy^  p.  618.] 
As  an  iUnstration  of  the  progresBtTe  character  of 
Scottish  arehitectore,  and  the  slow  rate  at  whidi 
ecdesiastical  stnictnres  in  that  age  were  erected, 
the  reader  is  presented  with  ^he  following  yiew  of 
*^The  North  Aisle  of  the  Nave  of  Donfennline 
Abbey,  looking 
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Th«  urchltectnrnl  diittiiictiong  which  are  here 

observable  indicate  ddifTerence  of  Rges  in  ttieatyles 
adopted  as  well  as  in  the  periods  of  erection.  The 
DaT«  is  the  only  portion  of  the  original  abbey 
ehnrch  which  remains.  At  the  time  of  the  removal 
of  the  relics  of  the  sainted  qneen  Margaret,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third,  as 
already  related  (see  p.  81)  the  choir  waa  remodel- 
led according  to  the  prevailing  first  pointed  style 
of  the  thirteenth  centnry,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
re  also  most  have  undergone  some  inodifica- 
is.  The  interior  of  the  nave  ia  thna  referred  to 
in  '  Billings'  Baronial  and  EcclesiasticAl  Antiqai- 
ties  of  Scotland,'  article  DunfermUne:  "Towards 
the  western  exti'emity  the  clustered  pillar  supports 
the  deeply  monlded  pointed  arch," — this  later 
style  probably  Indicating  the  period  when  the  new 
chorch  waa  rebuilt,— "  while  further  on,"  viz. 
towards  the  front  of  the  engraving,  "the  sup- 
porting pillars  are  circniar  with  the  stunted  hard 
Norman  capital,  and  the  arches  are  Bemictrcalar. 
The  C7lindrica)  shafts  of  the  easternmost  arch  on 
either  aide  are  adorned  by  large  Eigsags,"  indicat- 


ing the  Tuieties  of  the  early  Norman.  In  thf 
middle  ages  the  most  skilful  ttrehiUcU  were  gen- 
erally monks  or  secular  clergymen,  who  were  ai 
once  the  patrons  and  chief  practitioners  of  tlie 
highest  branches  of  the  art ;  hence  the  peculiariy 
rich  and  splendid  style  of  their  architectural  work, 
and  as  a  guild  of  lay  masont  was  generally  organ- 
ized wherever  any  great  ecclesiastical  erection 
was  going  on,  hence,  too,  that  singular  progres- 
sive unity  of  pnrpose  traceable  thronghont  the 
various  styles  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
that  period. 

During  the  reigns  of  Alexander  the  Second  and 
Alexander  the  Third,  Scotland  began  for  the  first 
time  to  assume  that  position  among  the  nations  of 
Enrope  which  it  continued  to  sustain  white  it  re- 
mained an  independent  kingdom.  Its  geographi- 
cal and  political  isolation,  and  amallness  of  extent 
and  power  In  proportion  to  the  neighbouring  realm 
of  England,  as  well  as  its  intestine  wars,  and  as 
has  been  remarked, "  very  partial  share  in  the  great 
movements  of  mediieval  Europe,  including  the 
ci-usades,"  had  hitherto  prevented  its  iinportanc 
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from  being  acknoirledged ;  but  its  growing  infln- 
ence  ud  gndoftt  development  of  atrength  under 
tlie  monarchs  of  the  period  included  withEn  what 
ia  called  "tbe  Saxon  Conqnett,"  coold  not  fail  to 
be,  in  coone  of  time,  dnlj  recognised  by  tbe  otbcr 
powers ;  and  tbe  marriages  of  tbe  second  Alexan- 
der, first  to  Joan,  tbe  sister  of  John  king  of  Eng- 
land, tbe  daughter  of  a  French  ladj  and  educated 
Id  France,  and  afterwards  to  Maiy  de  Conci;  of 
Alexander,  prince  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  Alexan- 
der the  Third;  and  Utterly  of  Alexander  himself, 
to  other  illnstrions  ladles  connected  ivitb  that 
kingdom,  conid  not  fail  to  mark  the  consideration 
in  which  Scotland  was  at  this  period  beginning  to 
be  held.  It  may  here  be  stated  thtit  Engnerrand 
deCoocI,  the  father  of  Mary  de  CoocI,  the  mother  of 
Alexander  the  Third,  was  one  of  tbe  most  accom- 
plished knights  of  tbe  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
conspicnons  above  his  contemporaries  for  his  vir- 
tues and  abilities.  He  stood  so  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  bis  brother  knights  and  nobles  that  they 
at  one  period  seem  to  have  entertained  a  project 
of  placing  him  on  the  throne  of  France.  Win- 
ton  (vol.  ii.  p.  462),  says  that  on  acconnt  of  bis 
brave  actions,  bis  possessions,  and  three  mnrriagcs 
with  ladies  of  royal  and  illustrious  &milies,  he  was 
sumamed  Le  Grand.  He  was  also  one  of  those 
famotia  romantic  poets  of  chivalry,  who  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  were  known  by  the  name  of  Tronbadonrs, 
M  were  also  many  of  his  family.  His  grandfather, 
tUool  I.,  lord  of  Conci,  accompanied  Philip  Au- 
gustus In  the  earlier  cmsades,  to  Palestine.  His 
nephew  Renaud,  Castellan  de  Conci,  with  whom 
Raonl  is  sometimes  confounded,  is  tbe  faero  of  the 
old  French  ballad  of '  The  Knight  of  Curtesy  and 
the  Lady  of  FagneL'  Having  gone  to  the  Holi 
Land  with  Richard  Ccear  de  Lion,  he  was  mor- 
tally wonnded  in  defending  a  castle  in  1191,  and 
desired  bis  squire,  after  bis  death  to  carry  his 
heart  to  bis  mistress  Gabrielle  de  Vergy,  wifa  of 
the  lord  of  Fayel.  The  squire  was  intercepted  by 
tbe  husband,  and  tbe  heart  of  the  unfortunate 
Castellan  was  by  big  orders  dressed  fbr  enpper 
and  eaten  by  hie  wife,  who,  on  being  informed  of 
tbe  horrible  fact,  revised  all  sustenance,  and  died 
of  Tolantary  starvation.  The  fame  of  the  father 
of  bis  future  consort  as  a  votary  "  of  tbe  gav 
sdence,"  and  one  of  the  most  esteemed  Provpncnl  { 
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Adair,  geogiapher  for  Scotland,  in  1682,  some- 
where in  the  north,  while  engaged  in  making  a 
survey  of  the  kingdom.  The  piece  consists  in  all 
of  seven  figures,  and  is  supposed,  although  not  we 
think  on  very  sufficient  grounds,  to  be  of  Scottish 
manufacture. 

In  this  curious  and  ingenious  piece  of  ai't,  a  re- 
pi^entation  and  description  of  which  is  given  in 
'  Wilson^s  Archeology  and  Prehistoric  Annals  of 
Scotland,'  page  679,  (where  it  is  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  fourteenth  century),  the  queen,  pro- 
bably intended  for  Queen  Mary  de  Couci,  is  re- 
presented crowned  and  seated  on  her  throne,  with 
a  lapdog  on  her  knee,  and  what  is  apparently  a 
Iwok,  perhaps  of  troubadour  poetry,  in  her  right 
hand.  On  her  left  stands  a  knight  in  full  armour, 
with  drawn  sword  and  shield,  who  appears  to  be 
reciting  verses,  while  a  trouvere  or  minstrel  on 
her  left  seems  to  be  accompanying  him  on  the 
crowde,  a  musical  instrument  then  in  use  which 
somewhat  resembled  the  violin.  The  four  female 
figures  behmd  have  hold  of  each  other  by  the  hand, 
while  the  one  next  the  minstrel  bears  a  palm- 
branoh.  The  whole  seems  intended  to  embody 
some  display  before  the  queen  of  the  joyous  science, 
m  which  the  troubadours  took  so  much  delight. 

Alexakukr,  a  surname  in  Scotland,  probably  derived  ori- 
ginallj  from  the  first  king  of  that  name,  bat  chiefly  borne  by 
the  earls  of  Stirling  and  their  descendants.    The  family  of 
Alexander,  earls  of  Stirling,  is  traced  fix>m  a  remote  period 
by  genealogists,  who  derive  it  firom  a  branch  of  the  Mao- 
donalds.    Somerled,  king  of  the  Isles,  who  lired  in  the  reign 
of  Malcolm  the  Fourth,  and  was  slain  in  battle  about  1164, 
had  by  his  second  wife  Effiica,  daughter  of  Olaye  the  Red, 
king  of  Man,  three  sons,  Dngall,  Reginald,  and  Angus. 
After  Somerled^s  death,  the  Isles,   with  the  exception  of 
Anaa  and  Bute,  which  had  come  to  him  with  his  wife, 
descended  to  Dngall,  his  eldest  son  by  his  second  mairiage. 
Dugall  also  possessed  the  district  of  Lorn.     On  his  death 
the  Isles. did  not  immediately  pass  into  the  possession  of 
his  children,  but  appear,  according  to  the  Highland  law  of 
snoeession,  to  have  been  acquired  by  his  brother  R^inald, 
who,  in  consequence,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the  Isles. 
IShene's  BisUny  of  the  Highlanders,  vol.  iL  p.  49.]    The 
portion  of  property  which  fell  to  Reginald's  share  on  his 
father's  death  consisted  of  Islay  among  the  Isles,  with  Kin- 
tyre  and  part  of  Lorn.    The  genealogists  of  the  noble  family 
of  Stilling  have  confounded  this  Reginald  with  his  cousin 
R^inald  the  Norwegian,  king  of  Msn  and  the  Isles,  who  was 
coDtemporaiy  with  him,  and  who  was  the  son  of  Godred  the 
Black,  king  of  Maa,  the  brother  of  Efinca,  Somerled's  second 
wife.    Reginald,  lord  of  Islay  and  South  Eintyre  and  king  of 
the  Isles,  was  the  father  of  Donald,  the  progenitor  of  the  dan 
Donald,  who  had  three  sons,  Roderick,  Angus,  and  Alexander, 
Roderick's  male  descendants  became  extinct  in  the  third  gen- 
eration. The  second  son.  Auf^is,  lord  of  Islay,  the  Angus  Mohr 


of  the  Sennachies,  and  the  first  of  his  race  who  aeknowled^ 
himself  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  was  ancestor  of  the 
earls  of  Ross,  lords  of  the  Isles,  of  the  lords  Maodonald,  and 
of  the  earls  of  Antrim  in  Ireland.  His  grandson,  John,  lord 
of  the  Isles,  took  for  his  second  wife,  the  prinioess  Maigaret, 
daughter  of  Robert  II.,  and  his  third  son  by  her,  Alexander, 
Lord  of  Loohaber,  forfeited  in  1481,  had  two  sons,  Angns, 
ancestor  of  the  Macalisters  of  Loup,  Argyleshire,  and  Alex- 
ander Macalister,  who  obtained  the  lands  of  Menstrie,  Clack- 
mannanshire, in  feu  from  the  family  of  Ai^le,  and  wsa  an- 
cestor of  the  earls  of  Stirling.  His  posterity  took  the  surname 
of  Alexander  from  his  Christian  name.  He  had  a  son^Thomas, 
2d  baron  of  Menstrie,  who  is  mentioned  as  an  arbiter  in  a 
dispute  between  the  abbot  of  Cambnskenneth  and  Sir  David 
Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  6th  March  1606.  Thomas'  son, 
Andrew,  Sd  baron,  was  father  of  Alexander,  Alexander,  4th 
baron,  who  had  a  son,  Andrew,  6th  baron.  This  gentleman 
was  father  of  another  Alexander  Alexander,  6th  baron  of 
Menstrie,  who  died  in  16d4,  leaving  an  only  son,  Sir  William 
Alexander,  7th  baron  of  Menstrie  and  first  earl  of  Stirling,  a 
Memoir  of  whom  is  subjoined  in  larger  type. 

Sir  William  Alexander,  the  first  earl  of  Stirling,  manied 
Janet,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  William  Erskine,  titular 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  parson  of  Campsie,  chanceUor  of  the 
cathedral  of  Glasgow,  and  commendator  of  Paisley,  a  younger 
son  of  Erskine  of  Balgony,  and  cousin  of  the  regent  earl  ot 
Mar.    By  her  he  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters. 

The  earl's  eldest  son,  William,  Viscount  Canada  and  Lord 
Alexander,  was  appointed  an  extraordinary  lord  of  sesson  in 
Scotland,  in  room  of  his  father,  27th  January  1686.  He  i 
spent  a  winter  in  Nova  Scotia  as  deputy-lieutenant,  but  the 
hardships  he  endured  while  there  ii\jured  his  constitution. 
He  died  at  London  in  1638,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father. 
By  his  wife.  Lady  Mary  Douglas,  daughter  of  William,  first 
marquis  of  Douglas,  he  had  a  son  William,  the  second  earl  of 
Stirling,  who  died  within  six  months  after  taoeeeding  to  the 
title,  under  eight  years  of  age. 

Earl  William  was  succeeded  by  his  unde  Henry,  who  wsa 
the  third  son  of  the  first  earl, — the  second  son,  Anthony,  who 
had  been  knighted,  and  was  master  of  works  in  Scotland,  hav- 
ing, like  his  eldest  brother  Alexander,  died  before  his  father. 

The  third  earl  died  in  1644,  leaving  an  only  son,  also  named 
Henry,  who  became  the  fourth  earL  He  died  in  1691,  leav- 
ing issue  four  sons,  whereof  Henry  the  eldest  succeeded  as 
fifth  earl,  but  died  without  issue  4th  December  1739.  His 
three  younger  brothers  having  also  died  without  issue  in  his 
lifetime,  the  title  became  dormant. 

The  first  earl  of  Stiriing's  fourth  bod,  John,  mamed  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Graham  of  Gartmore,  of  which 
estate  the  earl  obtuned  a  charter  23d  January  1686.  By  this 
lady  the  Hon.  John  Alexander  had  a  daughter  but  no  sons; 
and  in  1644,  he  sold  Gartmore  to  Graham  of  Donnans,  pro- 
genitor of  the  baronets  of  Gartmore,  and  the  Grahams  of 
Gallangad. 

Charles,  the  fijrst  earl*s  fifth  son,  had  an  only  son  Charles, 
who  died  without  issue.  Ludovick  the  sixth  son  died  in  in- 
fancy, and  James  the  youngest  died  without  issue  male. 

In  1830,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hnm- 
phxys,  or  Alexander,  came  forward,  and  claimed  the  tities 
and  honours  as  descended  from  a  joongear  branch  of  the  fam- 
ily by  the  female  side,  his  mother  Hannah,  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Humphrys,  Esq.  of  the  Larches,  Warwickslure,  assuming 
to  be  countess  of  Stirling  in  her  own  right.  She  died  in  Sep- 
tember 1814,  and  in  April  1826  he  began  to  style  himself 
earl  of  Stirling  and  Dovan,  but  was  in  1889,  tried  before  the 
High  Court  of  Justidary,  Edinbuxgh,  on  a  charge  of  foiging 
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on  docunents  on  which  he  foimded  his  djum.  The  joiy 
declared  the  docmnentB  forgeries;  hot  found  the  charge  against 
HwnpliiT*  of  having  foigied  them  not  proven.  The  resolt  of 
the  tiial  was  to  pot  an  end  to  his  pretensions  to  the  earl- 
dam.  Another  supposed  descendant,  Major-genenl  Alexan- 
der, of  the  United  States  serrioe,  generaUj  strled  Lord  Stir- 
fing,  distiBgaished  Umsdf  dniing  the  lerolationaTy  war  in 
North  AoMrica,  and  died  in  1783.    See  Stirlisio,  earl  of. 

The  noble  family  of  Alexander,  earis  of  Caledon  in  Ireland, 
«  descended  from  a  junior  branch  of  the  hooxe  of  Stirling. 

ALEXANDER,  Sib  William,  first  earl  of 
StiiiiDg,  an  eminent  poet  and  statesman,  styled 
bj  Dnimmond  of  Hawthornden,  ^*  that  most  ex- 
cellent spirit  and  earliest  gem  of  onr  north,*^  was 
the  son  of  Alexander  Alexander  of  Menstrie,  in 
Stirlingshire,  and  was  bom,  aboat  1580,  in  Men- 
strie House,  which  is  celebrated  also  as  the  birth- 
place of  Sur  Ralph  Abercromby,  and  of  which  a 
wood-cut  is  given  at  page  5.  All  his  patrimony 
was  the  small  estate  of  Menstrie,  of  which  he  was 
the  seventh  proprietor,  but  he  acquired  both  fortune 
and  rank  for  himself.  After  completing  his  edu- 
cation, he  accompanied  the  seventh  earl  of  Argyle 
(0  the  continent  as  his  travelling  tutor  and  com- 
panion. On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  lived  for 
some  time  in  returement,  employing  himself  in 
composing  amatory  verses.  His  first  poetical  ef- 
fusions were  inspired  by  a  passion  which  he  en- 
tertauied  for  a  lady,  whom  he  fancifully  caUs 
^  Aurora.''  His  suit  was  unsuccessful.  The  lady 
uf  bis  love  married  a  much  older  person,  and 
like  another  Petrarch  he  continued  to  address 
her  in  lachrymatory  sonnets.  These,  a  hundred 
in  number,  were  published  in  I^ndon  in  1604, 
under  the  title  of  *  Aurora,  containing  the  First 
Fancies  of  the  Author's  Touth.'  He  subsequently 
married  Janet,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Erskine,  cousin  of  the  regent  earl  of  Mar, 
as  stated  above.  He  next  turned  his  attention 
to  grave  and  moral  subjects,  with  a  view  to  the 
direction  of  princes  and  rulers,  in  a  series  of  tra- 
gedies, formed  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman  mo- 
dels, at  least  in  their  chorusses  between  the  acts. 
One  of  these,  founded  upon  the  stor^'  of  Darius, 
was  published  in  Edinbui-gh  in  1608.  He  had 
oeen  early  introduced  to  the  royal  notice,  as  his 
residence  was  near  the  castle  of  Stirling,  where 
James  the  Sixth  often  held  his  court,  and  shortly 
after  that  monarch,  with  whom  he  had  ingratiated 
oimself  by  his  poetry,  had  removed  to  England, 


in  the  year  stated  (1603),  Alexander  followed  him 
to  London.  At  court  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  genius  and  accomplishments,  and  soon  obtain- 
ed the  place  of  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to 
Prince  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  King  James.  To 
this  youthful  and  amiable  prince  he  addressed  his 
*  Panenesis,  or  Exhortation  to  Government,'  a  po- 
em containing  important  and  useful  lessons  to  an 
heir  of  royalty.  After  Prince  Henry's  death  he 
published  it,  re-addressed  to  the  new  heir-appa- 
rent, Prince  Charles.  From  tliis  poem  we  may 
quote  one  short  specimen : 

**  0  heierenlj  knowledge !  which  the  best  sort  lores, 

Life  of  the  soul !  reformer  of  the  will ! 

Clear  light !  whidi  fixnn  the  mind  each  doad  lemoves. 

Pore  spring  of  -vertne,  phyadc  for  eadi  ill ! 

Which,  in  prosperity,  a  bridle  prores, 

And,  in  adversity,  a  pillar  stilL 
Of  thee  the  more  men  get,  the  more  thej  crare, 
And  think,  the  more  they  get,  the  lesse  they  haye." 

In  1607  the  tragedy  of  Darius,  above  referred  to, 
was  republished  with  three  others,  namely,  Cra- 
SUB,  The  Alexandnean,  and  Julius  Caesar,  under 
the  title  of  *•  Monarchic  Tragedies.'  They  had  an- 
other title,  *  Elegiac  Dialogues  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Great,'  and  were  dedicated  to  the  king. 
None  of  them  were  adapted  to  the  stage.  The 
point  of  these  moral  *  Monarchic  Tragedies'  was 
to  illustrate  the  superiority  of  merit  to  dignity. 
Thus,  in  Crcesus,  we  have  the  following  lines : 

**  More  than  a  crown  true  worth  shoold  be  esteemed. 
One  Fortune  gives,  the  other  is  oor  own ; 
By  which  the  mind  from  angnish  is  redeemed, 
When  Fortane*8  goods  are  by  henelf  o'erthrown  ** 

And  in  Darius  there  is  the  following  sentiment : 

**  Wlio  wotdd  the  title  of  tnie  worth  were  his, 
Most  vanquish  vice,  and  no  base  thoughts  conceive. 
The  bravest  trophy  ever  man  obtained 
Is  that  which  o*er  himself  himself  hath  gained." 

We  ai-e  afraid,  however,  that  the  tragedies  were 
monarchic  in  more  senses  than  one.  Instead  of 
such  moral  truisms,  had  he  checked  the  intempe- 
rate spirit  of  kingcraft  and  selfish  policy  of  James, 
or  pointed  out,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  display 
themselves  in  his  son  Charles,  the  folly  and  danger 
of  that  love  of  the  prerogat've  and  fatal  duplicity 
which  afterwards  led  him  to  the  block,  he  would 
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have  I'eudei'ed  a  benefit  to  these  monarchs,  and 
done  good  service  to  humanity.  One  of  these 
plays,  called  '  The  Alexandrsan,'  gave  rise  to  the 
following  Latin  epigram  by  Arthur  Johnston,  edi- 
tor of  his  '  Whole  Works.' 

**  Confer  Alexandros ;  Macedo  yictridbus  armis 
MagDDB  erat,  Sootos  carmine  Major  nter  ?** 

Prince  Henry  died  in  1612,  and  in  1618  Alex- 
ander was  appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  nshei*s 
of  the  presence  to  Prince  Charles,  afterwards 
Charles  I.  In  the  same  year  he  published  a  'Sup- 
plement,' to  complete  the  third  part  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney's  romance  of  *  Arcadia,'  which  had  been 
written  some  years  before.  In  1614  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  king  James,  who 
used  to  call  him  his  "  philosophic  poet,"  and  was 
made  Master  of  Requests.  The  same  year  he 
published  at  Edinburgh  his  largest  work,  a  sacred 
poem  entitled  'Doomsday,  or  the  Great  Day  of 
Judgement,'  of  which  there  have  been  several 
3ditions.  It  is  supposed  that  Milton  has  copied 
from  this  in  some  parts  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  or 
at  least  derived  some  of  his  suggestions  from  it. 
At  this  period  he  commenced  his  political  career. 
The  object  which  fii-st  attracted  his  attention  was 
the  settlement  of  a  colony  in  North  America,  in 
a  part  of  the  Council  of  New  England's  patent 
from  King  James,  which  they  were  desirous  of 
surrendering.  Of  this  great  tract  of  country  he 
bad  a  royal  grant,  dated  at  Windsor  the  10th  Sep- 
tember 1621,  by  which  the  said  extensive  territory 
was  then  given  to  him  to  hold  hereditarily,  with 
the  office  of  hereditary  lieutenant,  and  was  thence- 
forth to  be  called  Nova  Scotia.  The  following 
sketch  of  this  proposed  settlement  is  abridged  from 
Bancroft's  History  of  the  Colonization  of  America. 
Sir  Frederick  Gorges,  governor  of  Plymouth  in 
New  England,  a  man  of  energy  of  character,  and 
zeal  for  discovery,  having  a  few  months  previous, 
November  3, 1620,  obtained  from  James  a  patent 
for  the  famous  association,  which  has  but  one  par- 
allel in  the  history  of  the  world,  whereby  forty 
English  subjects,  incorporated  as  "The  Council 
established  at  Plymouth  for  the  planting,  ruling, 
and  governing  New  England  in  America,"  obtained 
an  exclusive  right  to  possess  and  rule  over  terri- 
tory extending  from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty-eighth 


degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  Atkintic  to 
the  Pacific,  that  company,  under  a  grant  from 
whom  the  Pilgrim  fathers  about  the  same  time 
obtained  the  privilege  of  a  settlement,  being  un- 
willing to  witness  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
and  the  French  monarch  in  possession  of  the  east- 
ern coast  of  North  America,  sought  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  northern  frontier  of  the  region  as- 
signed to  them  (now  the  present  state  of  Maine), 
by  inviting  the  Scottish  nation  to  become  th« 
guardians  of  its  frontier,  and  Sir  William  Aloxan^ 
der,  as  a  man  of  influence  with  King  James,  and 
already  animated  with  the  ambition,  so  common 
to  the  courtiers  of  that  age,  of  engaging  in  colonia. 
adventure,  was  persuaded  to  second  a  design  which 
promised  to  establish  his  pereonal  dignity  and  ad- 
vance his  interest.  Accordingly,  without  difficulty  , 
a  patent  was  obtained  by  him,  as  already  stated,  on 
the  10th  September  1621,  for  all  the  territory  lying 
east  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  south  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Immediate  attempts  were  made  to  effect  n 
Scottish  settlement.  A  ship  was  sent  out  In  1622, 
but  it  only  came  in  sight  of  the  shore ;  and  thos^ 
on  board,  declining  the  perils  of  colonization,  re* 
turned  to  the  permanent  fishing  station  at  New- 
foundland. In  the  following  spring  a  second  ship 
arrived,  but  the  two  vessels  in  company  hardlj 
possessed  courage  to  do  more  than  survey  tho 
coast.  After  making  a  partial  survey  of  the  har- 
bours, and  the  adjacent  lands,  they  postponed  the 
formation  of  a  colony,  and  returned  with  a  brilliant 
account  of  the  soil,  climate,  and  productions  of 
Nova  Scotia,  which  is  still  to  be  read  in  Purchaa 
and  other  authors. 

The  teiTitory  thus  ceded,  however,  and  desig- 
nated Nova  Scotia,  had  ab*eady  been  included  in 
the  French  province  of  Acadia  and  New  France, 
which,  with  a  better  title  on  the  ground  of  discov- 
ery, had  been  granted  by  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France,  in  1608,  and  had  been  immediately  occu- 
pied by  his  subjects,  and  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  reigning  Fronch  monarch  would 
esteem  his  rights  to  his  rising  colonies  invalidated 
by  a  parchment  under  the  Scottish  seal,  or  prove 
himself  so  forgetful  of  his  kingly  duty  and  honoux 
as  to  vrithdraw  his  protection  from  the  emigrants 
who  had  settled  in  America  on  the  faith  of  the 
crown.    [BancrofVs  History  of  the  United  Stat^M^ 
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4j4JtKm  IMS.  p.  IM.3    The  maxmkm  of  Cfaaoto       Tbe  TaaHm  of  die  PBifane  tf  Iterid  kuu 

tlie  Fnt  iu  1€^.  mad  hk  Barria^  whk  Henrietta  tidi  tvbc  jiiepaied  br  Ijog  JameB.  faad 

M«ia,  tiie  4an^iier  of  tiie  Freodi  king,  mi^  cmxaiutted  to  fir  Wnfiam  Alexander  irr 

liav«  tiaen  expftcted  to  lead  to  Bome  adinBtment  .ie(^  for  s^rkaJ :  but  fmn.  tue  foUovdiip 

faitaocu  tbe  nra]  daifluntE  of  Hie  viidf  of  AcadiiL  uf  a  letter  tc  hif  friend  I>jmiuwMd  of  HanrtiM 

JEiD^aad  wunld  itcrt  rfsoopike  ibe  ri^to  u^  dexL  of  date  28di  Apnl  IC^O.  it  wonld  fqipear-OBt 


Fraoee :  and  Kiog  Charles,  br  a  charter  dated  ai  ;  liie  pedantic  aonaicLu  ^vridi  diaractenstir  ^anitT, 
Oadands,  Jnlr  12.  10J!5.  ccmfaiDed  Sir  'VrilliBm  '  tbon^  bis  ourn  tranfilatioD  of  one  of  thf  paabn 


jUexJiider.  and  hie  belr^  m  ibe  office  of  Iiecteo-    better  tbaa  tboae  of  Ibe  two  fint  jkhsIe 

aot  of  Kvvm  Scotia,  vltb  aT  tbe  prertCTtiTei  "vitb  >  ^  Brotber.^  ears  Alexander.  *^  I  reoerved  Tonr 


viudk  be  bad  be^s  ao  laridilj  hrr»36U»d  bj  Ehif    lettec  viib  tbe  Paabn  jod  flBDt.  wfadb  I  tfabik 


JasMa.  and  tbe  n^rbt  of  creating  an  order  of  baro-  j  rerr  veD  done.  I  fa»d  dooe  &e  flame  Isaig  bafarr* 
ttetcof  IS^ova  Soutia.  AT  vbo  paid  a  bmidred  and  it  caoie:  but  be  (meanin;  £jn*r  JaaeF")  pn&s 
fiftf  povade  lor  aix  tboiusaud  acres  were  to  reoEffre  |  bis  oim  to  a£  <*1<« :  tbon^  percbaDae,  'wban  ^nm 
Ibe  booonr  of  a  knirbt  baroDetrr.  and  bk  asajestj.  <  see  ii.  job  idD  think  It  tbe  worst  of  die  tbree. 


ky  Vititiar  to  bis  pnrr  cjon^rr  of  Sc^.^laiid .  dated  I  ?tl  Ko  maD  nrast  neddk  intb  tbat  anbieci.  aad  ibeiv 
Xnhr  1€^«  fixed  ibe  yuautitj  of  land  that  Sir  '  fcire  I  ad^nse  von  to  taike  so  more  paim  tberem.'^ 
WilltaM  BDui^  ^rant  to  tbe  baronete  created  bj  On  ibe  2%tb  of  December  1€?7  be  rsoeivfid  a  B- 
Imb  aa  ibe  qtuJifieaiKiB  and  to  enftiain  the  titj«r.  oense  froiD  Cbaiies  L  tc»  prim  'die  late  Idng^  ^w- 
io  be  ^tbrie  »rl*«  in  breadiL.  and  kx  in  leinL  Kicqi  of  tbe  Pf^lmfi.  with  ibe  exdnsre  piu|wji|^ 
of  ia»dic  vftbia  Xev  .Scotland,  for  tbeir  ae^eraJ  f^w  ibirrr-one  rean.  Tbe  fint  editiim  waa  ac- 
ppoportivxie.*  TV  dHficdtT  cf  infeftin^  ibe  sev.  cordinrHr  pnbBdied  ax  Oxford  la  16S1«  bat  dx 
mtiir  baroneu  in  tbeb-  remote  poweeBton  vac  eaii  derired  firtie  beacsfit  from  tbe  pmihsge  iSOm 
<^eroc«ie  br  a  roraJ  mandate,  conrertbi^  tbe  soil  c^mierred  npoa  Um.  as  En{r  Jaawi 
of  Ibe  Ca«tle  HIU  c^  Edinttv:!^.  for  tbe  tiaae  be-  '  of  tbe  P6abn&.  Al:b^»m!b  ibe  nse  of 
mi^  into  that  of  %Qr%  l^xituu  aad  tbej  were  ac-  tempu^d  to  be  enforced  br  Ein^  CbaHes  Arum^ 
cof^din^'lr  iBT^Bted  witb  tbeu-  iKinoan  oa  Ibis  apot  '  out  his  dominioBa,  were  r^ected  by  tbe  SooitaA 
fiur  Williain  AJexander  waa  to  bare  tbe  preoe-  chizrcb  and  people,  and  not  cacoiaa|;pi  ^  ibe 
deaee  of  ail  tbe  baroMla.  Oe  bad  Ibe  aaaK  '  Eojdifib,  and  la  ibe  dril  war  tbat  Solkwed  ibrr 
rear  (1^25)  pobHsbed  a  paaBpUet  entjHed  *Aa  were  lost  n^t  of  alto^edier. 
Eoeoara^enest  to  O^obmb,"  ibe  object  of  which  In  1€26  Sir  WiHiam  Alexander  was  aj^waated 
waa  to  Bbow  tbe  ^rmtM^^  which  were  Hkdj  to  princqu]  aecretaix  of  state  for  Soodaad.  Oa  tbe 
utxwi'  (0  Hkt  fltatioa  fnm  tbe  proeecntioft  of  tbe  ^  2d  of  Fcbraarr,  1628,  be  bad 
aeboBM.  Tbe  graata  of  anch  title  of  baroaeC  ander  tbe  freat  aeal  of  Snntliii,  ia  wbkb  be 
lbo«^  beatoved^  ia  iSktt  §ni  inctanoe,  ia  ooaee-  described  as  tlie  king^s  beredltaiT  liffatfiat  of 
qptmot  of  tbe  rK^nataiy  aaneoder  of  Sur  WB-  Xora  Scotia,  and  had  a  giant  of  certaia  isbads 
Uaai,  hHon  or  alUr  be  beeaaie  eaii  of  Stiriing,  and  territories,  tbe  bounds  of  wUcb  w«re  bqbi 
weie  aftenraidf  beld  of  tbe  crown,  by  fhaxter  extennre;  and  the  wbole  were  ended  into  aa 
of  Nopodamm  to  ihtt  itapeeUrt  partiea.  Ko  entire  and  free  lordship,  then,  aad  at  aD  tbaa 
baioaet,  bowerer,  obtaiaed  aacfa  pant  from  the  thereafier,  to  be  called  and  designated  tbe  **  Lord- 
kbi^  witbovt  bariBi^  preriooslj  obtained  tbe  ship  of  Canada,**  from  tbe  great  rircr  tbea  beariag 
portioB  of  landa  for  iu  qaaHSeatkifiL,  from  So-  WB-  that  name,  on  both  sides  of  wbicb  laj  die  territo- 
liam  Alexander,  tbe  lord  propcklor  of  tbe  eova-  nes  granted.  This  oolonj,  as  weD  aa  tbat  of  Nota 
try.    Sir  William  waa  also  nnreated  with  tbe  pri-    Sootia,  was  founded  and  establisbed  at  tbe  aole 


vflefe  of  eoiflJaf  amall  copper  monej.  Tbe  sale 
of  lands  proved  to  tbe  poet  a  IncratiTe  traffic,  and 
be  fortbwitb  planted  and  began  to  settle  a  colon j 
at  Part  Royal,  where  be  baOt  a  fort 


priTBte  expense  of  Sir  WHliam  Alexander,  tbe 
grantee;  and  both  grants  were coofiimed to bim 
by  tbe  pariJament  of  Scotiand  in  163S. 
On  tbe  4tb  of  September.  1€S0.  be  was  created 
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Loixl  Alexaudcr  of  Tnllibody,  and  Visooont  Stilling 
in  the  Scottisli  peerage.  Charles  the  First  had,  in 
1627,  entered  into  a  war  with  France,  in  support 
of  the  Huguenots  of  that  kingdom,  whidi  contin- 
ued until  April  1629,  when  it  was  terminated  by 
articles  of  peace,  concluded  at  Susa  in  Piedmont. 
During  this  war,  Su*  David  Kertk  of  Dieppe,  a 
Calvinist,  called  Kirk  by  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can historians,  and  his  two  brothers,  Louis  and 
Thomas,  having  received  the  command  of  three 
English  ships,  sailed  in  1628  on  an  expedition 
against  Quebec,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Frendi, 
which  they  summoned  to  surrender.  The  garri- 
son, though  destitute  alike  of  provisions  and  mili- 
tary stores,  returned  a  proud  defiance ;  but  after 
the  Kertks  had  defeated  a  squadron  sent  to  its 
relief,  and  reduced  the  garrison  to  extreme  suffer- 
hig  and  the  verge  of  famine,  Quebec  capitulated 
19th  July,  1629.  "  Thus,"  says  Banci-oft,  "  did 
England,  one  hundred  and  thirty  year^  before  the 
enterprise  of  Wolfe,  make  the  conquest  of  the 
capital  of  New  France."  Before,  however,  this 
conquest  had  been  achieved,  peace  had  been  pro- 
elaimed  betwixt  England  and  France,  and  an 
article  in  the  treaty  already  mentioned  promised 
the  restitution  of  all  acquisitions  made  in  America 
lubsequent  to  its  date,  April  14,  1629. 

In  consequence  of  a  letter  iix>ni  his  majesty, 
Charles  the  Fii*st,  to  the  lords  of  the  privy  council 
in  Scotland,  on  the  subject  of  the  dispute  betwixt 
the  English  and  French  concerning  the  title  of 
lands  in  America  and  paiticnlarly  New  Scotland, 
their  lordships,  with  the  other  estates  of  the  realm, 
being  assembled  in  convention,  31st  July  1630, 
unanimously  agreed  that  his  majesty  should  **  be 
petitioned  tb  maintam  his  right  of  New  Scotland, 
and  to  protect  his  subjects,  undertakers  of  the  said 
plantation,  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  same, 
as  being  a  purpose  highlie  concerning  his  majestie's 
honour,  and  the  good  and  credit  of  this  his  ancient 
kingdom."  The  removal  of  the  colony  planted  at 
Port  Royal  was  nevertheless  commanded  by  his 
majesty,  together  with  the  destruction  of  the  fort 
built  for  its  protection,  and  the  evacuation  of  Port 
Royal  itself,  by  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Alexander, 
(hen  Viscount  Stirling,  dated  Greenwich,  10th 
July  1681.  This  fort  it  seems  was  one  which  had 
been  erected  by  Lord  Stirling's  sen,  Sur  William 


Alexaudcr,  *^  on  the  site  of  the  French  cornfields, 
previous  to  the  treaty  of  St.  Germams  (afterwards 
referred  to).  The  remains  of  this  fort  may  be 
traced  witli  great  ease;  the  old  parade,  the  em- 
bankment and  ditch  have  not  been  disturbed,  and 
preserve  their  original  form."  [HaUburUm^s  His* 
tory  of  Nova  Scotia,  Halifax,  1829,  vol.  11.  page 
1 56.]  The  removal  of  the  colony  firom  Port  Royal, 
althongh  it  was  declared  to  have  been  only  for  a 
time,  occasioned  a  great  private  loss  to  I^rd  Stir- 
ling, and  operated  as  a  discouragement  to  the 
planting  and  settling  of  Nova  Scotia.  At  the  same 
time  King  Charles  wrote  to  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil, 12th  July,  1681,  "  We  will  be  verie  careful  to 
maintain  all  our  good  subjects  who  do  plant  them- 
selves there ;"  and  granted  lettera  patent,  28th  of 
the  same  month,  wherein  he  declared,  that  he 
agreed  to  give  up  the  fort  and  place  of  Port  Royal, 
without  prejudice  nevertheless  to  his  right  or  title, 
or  that  of  his  subjects,  for  ever;  and  even  held 
out  the  prospect  of  its  garrison,  colonies,  and  in- 
habitants bemg  allowed  to  return  in  consequence 
of  approbation  to  that  effect  being  obtained  from 
the  French  king.  To  their  lordships  he  also  wrote, 
under  date  19th  February,  1632,  with  a  warrant 
in  Lord  Stirling's  favour  for  £10,000  steriing,  '*  hi 
no  ways  for  quitting  the  title,  right,  or  possession 
of  New  Scotland,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  but  only 
for  satisfaction  of  the  losses  that  the  said  viscount 
hath,  by  giving  order  for  removing  of  his  colonic 
at  our  express  command,  for  performing  of  an 
article  of  the  treatie  betwixt  the  French  and  us." 
This  is  doubtless  what  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  in 
his  *  Discovery  of  a  most  Exquisite  Jewel,'  &c., 
(8vo,  1652,)  refera  to,  when  he  charges  Lord  Stirling 
with  having  sold  the  colony  to  the  French  ^*  for 
a  matter  of  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  Eng 
lish  money ;"  but  it  so  happens  that  this  sum  oi 
ten  thousand  pounds  was  never  paid  either  to 
Lord  Stirling  or  any  of  his  ^eirs. 

That  fanciftil  knight  speaks  very  slightingly  of 
Iiord  Stirling's  plans  of  colonization,  and  especially 
of  his  project  of  raising  money  by  the  creation  and 
sale  of  baronetcies  in  what  he  calls  ^*  that  kingdom 
of  Nova  Scotia,"  and  says  that  ^'  the  ancient  gen- 
try of  Scotland  esteemed  such  a  whimsical  dignity 
to  be  a  disparagement,  rather  than  any  addition 
to  theur  former  honour."    Their  descendants,  how- 
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ever,  are  of  a  different  opinion.  The  order  of  bar- 
onets of  Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia  is  considered 
highly  honourable.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  when  it  was  fii-st 
instituted,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
when  the  last  member  was  created,  upwards  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty  baronets  of  this  order 
were  made  in  all;  and  of  these  creations  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  exist  at  present.  The 
badge  of  the  order  is  a  medal  bearing  the  arms  of 
Nova  Scotia,  encircled  by  the  motto,  "  Fax  mentis 
honestcR  gloria,'^  suspended  from  the  neck  by  an 
orange  tawny  riband. 

Owing  to  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  Sir  David 
Kertk,  the  king  of  France  detained  four  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  part  of  his  sister  the  queen  of 
England's  poilion.  This  brought  about  a  treaty 
with  King  Charles,  who  empowered  his  ambassa- 
dor, Sir  Isaac  Wake,  to  conclude  the  dispute  29th 
June  1681,  but  it  was  not  till  29th  March  1632 
that  the  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  King  Charles 
agreed  to  make  his  subjects  withdraw  from  all  the 
places  occupied  by  them ;  and  for  that  effect  gave 
orders  to  those  who  commanded  in  Port  Royal, 
the  fort  of  Quebec,  and  Cape  Breton,  to  render 
up  these  places  and  fort  into  the  hands  of  such  per- 
sons as  the  French  king  should  please  to  appoint ; 
which  put  an  end  to  all  differences,  and  the  re- 
maining half  of  the  queen*s  portion  was  paid  by 
the  French  king.  IPrince's  Annals  of  New  Eng- 
landJ]  This  treaty  is  known  in  history  as  the 
treaty  of  St.  Germains.  Although  by  this  treaty 
Nova  Scotia  was  not  ceded  at  all,  but  only  Port 
Royal  commanded  to  be  given  up,  the  French 
from  Quebec  and  the  surrounding  district  thereaf- 
ter suddenly  broke  into  the  country  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, on  the  unsupported  pretence  of  a  right  to  the 
possession  of  it,  by  the  treaty  just  referred  to. 
The  troubles  in  England,  in  which  £jng  Charles 
was  involved,  prevented  his  breaking  with  the 
French  court,  and  the  French  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  the  convulsed  state  of  Bri- 
lam  to  take  possession  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  keep 
it  for  a  long  time,  without  being  molested,  or  any 
effectual  remonstrances  being  made  against  their 
aggression. 

In  June  1633  the  patents  or  grants  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Alexander,  viscount  of  Stirling,  were  solemn- 


ly ratified  by  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  at  the 
coronation  of  King  Charles  at  Holyrood  on  the 
14th  of  the  same  month,  with  a  view  to  perpetu- 
ate the  name  of  the  lordship  of  Canada  in  his 
family,  the  king,  by  other  letters  patent,  created 
him  viscount  of  Canada,  and  earl  of  Stirling. 
His  salary  as  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  was 
only  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  but  the  privi- 
lege which,  as  already  stated,  he  had  received 
from  the  king,  of  issuing  small  coins,  as  well  as  his 
sale  of  baronetcies,  added  much  to  his  fortune. 
As,  however,  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  coins 
was  inferior  to  their  nominal,  this  monopoly  was 
unpopular.  They  were  called  "turners,"  from 
the  French  town  ToumoiSy  where  this  money 
was  firat  coined,  and  which,  being  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  brass  termed  billon,  was  known  by  the 
name  of  "  turners  "  from  this  circumstance,  as  also 
"billons"  from  the  mixture  of  which  they  were 
composed.  Thus  the  poet  Beattie,  in  the  only 
known  composition  of  his  in  the  Scottish  language, 
referring  to  the  disposition  which  prevailed  on  the 
part  of  the  Scots  to  look  to  English  to  the  neglect 
of  native  literature,  after  the  death  of  Allan  Ram- 
say, thus  uses  the  word : 

**  Since  Allan^s  death,  nae  body  car'd 
For  anes  to  speer  how  Scotia  far*d ; 
Nor  plack  nor  thiistled  tnmer  war'd 

To  quench  her  drouth ; 
For.  frae  the  cottar  to  the  laird 

We  a'  run  south." 

It  was  called  the  thristled,  that  is,  thistled  turner, 
to  distiifguish  it  from  the  French  coin,  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  friendship  subsisting  between  the  Scots 
and  the  French,  cfrculated  in  Scotland  even  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The 
Scottish  turner,  or  toumoisy  bore  the  national  em- 
blem of  the  thistle.  It  was  sometimes  called  a 
bodle,  or  black  farthing,  value  two  pennies  Scotch ; 
being  half  a  plack,  value  fourpence  Scotch,  or  one- 
third  of  a  penny  English.  The  motto  of  the  earl 
of  Stirling  was  "  Per  Mare,  per  Te:raSy''^  which, 
with  his  armorial  bearings,  he  caused  to  be  placed 
in  front  of  a  spacious  mansion  he  had  erected  at 
Stirling.  His  motto,  in  allusion  to  his  poetry  and 
his  coinage,  was  thus  parodied  by  the  sarcastic 
Scott  of  Scotstarvet,  "/?«r  metres,  per  tumers^^^ 
which  became  current  among  the  people.    The 
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house  ranaiDS,  but  bu  been  long  known  by  tho 
name  of  Argyle's  lodging;  the  arms  of  the  Alex- 
andc-jra  baring  aHer  bia  death  in  1640,  when 
passed  into  that  family,  been  removed  to  make 
way  for  thoae  of  Argyle.  "  This  baronial  edifice 
is  a  very  excellent  specimen,"  says  Billings,  i: 
'Baronial  Architecture  of  Scotland,'  "of  that 
I'rencb  style  which  predominated  in  the  north  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centnry.  Its 
characteristic  features  are,  ronnd  towers  or  tor- 
rets,  whether  at  the  exterior  or  interior  angles, 
with  conical  snmmits,  rows  of  richly  ornamented 
dormer  windows,  and  a  profuse  distribution  of 
(emi-classic  mouldings  and  other  decorations. 
The  accompanying  cut  represents  it  as  originally 
constructed,  and  before  the  cone-topped  tower 


was  subatituted  by  tbo  polygonal  one  erected  in 
'  1674.  It  ia  taken  from  the  highly  interesting 
work  above  referred  to  The  original  portion 
beare  the  date  of  1632.  After  the  additions  made 
to  it  in  1674,  James  VII.,  when  dnke  of  York, 
became  its  inmate  as  guest  of  Argjle,  "  an  inci- 
dent," saj-8  Billings,  "noticed  in  coniiection  with 
the  drcnmstance,  that  the  guest  was  subsequently 
instmraeDtal  in  putting  his  host  to  death."  It 
was  here  the  great  Duke  John  held  hia  council  of 
war.  when  suppressing  the  rebellion  of  1715.   The 


building  BUbseqnently  came  into  possession  of  the 
Crown,  and  is  now  used  as  a  military  hospital  for 
the  garrison.  [.Vmtmo'*  Stirtin^ihire,  p.  942.]  Be- 
sides being  secretary  of  state,  an  office  which  ho 
ia  said  to  have  held  with  no  small  degree  of  repu 
tation  till  his  death,  his  lordship  was  by  Cbarlci 
the  First  appobted  a  member  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, keeper  of  the  signet  in  Scotland,  commission- 
er of  exchequer,  and  an  eztraordinaty  lord  ot 
session;  a  plurality  of  offices  doubtless  anfflcient 
for  one  man. 

In  1637,  by  a  privy  seal  precept  dated  30th 
July,  the  eari  was  created  earl  of  fiovan  in  Scot- 
land, with  precedency  from  June  1683.  He  cou- 
tinned  to  procnre  the  creation  of  baronets  of  tiiose 
persons  respectively  who  concurred  with  him  in 
the  great  enterprise  of  ftiUy  planting  Nova  Scotia, 
and  he  made  up  their  territorial  qualifications  for 
receiving  the  dignity,  by  surrender  of  portions  of 
the  lands  in  their  favour.  This,  we  are  told,  he 
did  down  to  31st  July  I6S7,  at  which  time  he  I 
ceased  to  make  them,  intelligence  having  reached 
him  that  the  French  had  overrun  the  country  and 
held  it  in  possession.  Thus,  twelve  years  after 
the  commencement  of  this  great  undertaking, — 
when  one  hundred  and  eleven  baronets  having 
fulfilled  the  stipulated  conditions  of  the  institution, 
had  each  received  grants  of  sixteen  thousand  acres, 
which  were  erected  into  free  baronies  of  regality, 
and  two  parliamenta  of  Scotland,  in  1D30  and 
1633,  bad  ratified  and  confirmed  all  the  privileges 
of  the  order, — it  fell  to  tJie  ground. 

In  1638  Lord  Stiriing's  eldest  son  and  heu-, 
William,  lord  Alexander,  died,  when  hb  lordship 
made  a  surrender  of  all  his  bononrs  and  estates 
into  the  hands  of  King  Charles,  who,  by  a  charter  of 
Novcdamut,  under  tie  great  seal  of  Scotland,  dated 
the  7th  of  December  1639,  regranted  them  to  the 
earl,  to  hold  to  himself  and  the  heirs  male  of  hia 
body,  whom  faQing  to  the  eldest  heirs  female. 
Shortly  after  this,  Lord  Stiriing  died  at  London, 
on  the  12th  of  September  1640,  and  was  interred 
at  Stiriing  on  the  I2th  of  April  thereafter.  His 
corpse  was  deposited  in  a  leaden  coffin  in  the  fam- 
ily aisle  in  the  church  of  Stirling,  abovegronnd, 
and  remained  entire  for  a  hundred  yeara.  Ho 
never  relinquished  any  of  the  rights  vested  in  him 
nndcr  his  patents,  and  an  assignment  of  them  iu 
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trnat  wm  ezecntcd  by  bim  only  two  weeks  before 
hia  death  The  accompanying  portrait  of  his 
lordship  Is  taken  from  one  given  in  Walpole'i 
Roral  and  Noble  buUiots  : 


Ttio  province  of  Nova  Scotia  finatly  came  un- 
der the  nndiapnted  possession  of  Great  Britain 
In  1763.  By  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  of  10th  Febmary  of  that  year,  the 
French  king  renounced  all  pretensions  to  Nova 
Scotia  in  all  its  parts,  and  thus,  with  Canada,  lis 
sovereignty  was  re-scqnired  by  Great  Bntain,  in 
whose  possession  it  now  remains.  The  baronets 
of  Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia  in  the  year  1S3E, 
held  a  meeting  at  Edinboi^h  for  the  purpose  of 
reviving  the  objects  for  which  their  order  was 
created,  and  a  "Case,  showing  their  rights  and 
privileges,  dignltorial  and  territorial,"  wss  shortly 
thereafter  published  by  Kchard  Broun,  Esq.,  the 
secretary  of  theorder,afterwardaSir Richard  Bioos, 
baronet,  of  Colstonn,  Dumfries-shire ;  bat  there  is 
veiy  little  likelihood  now  of  their  ever  reguning 
the  lands  in  Nova  Scotia  which  were  originally 
granted  with  their  titles.  Since  Queen  Anoe's  time 
DO  new  Nova  Scotia  baronets  have  been  made. 
Those  created  are  styled  baronets  of  Great  Bri- 
lalo,  and  no  payment  of  money  can  now  purchase 
(he  title,  although  of  course  expenses  attend  the 
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passage  of  a  patent,  on  the  title  being  confetred     I 
—By  his  conntess,  as  already  stated  in  the  preli-    I 
minaij  notice,  the  ead  of  Stirling  had  seven  sons    | 
and  three  danghters,  bnt  only  three  sons  and  two 
dsngfaters  survived  him.  | 

A  complete  edition  of  Lord  Stirling's  works,  re- 
vised by  himself,  was  pnblished  in  1637,  in  one  . 
volume  folio,  nnder  the  title  of  *  Recreations  with 
the  Muses.'  This  work  contained  bis  fonr  'Mo-  , 
narchick  Tragedies,'  his  '  Doomsday,'  the  '  Par»- 
nesls  to  Prince  Henry,'  and  the  first  book  of  an 
intended  heroic  poem,  entitled  'Jonathan.'  His 
poems  are  generally  of  a  grave  and  morali^g 
character,  and  possess  considerable  merit  Mr. 
George  Chalmers  has  remarked,  that  he  most  be 
iiSlowed  to  have  sentiments  that  sparkle,  though 
not  "words  that  bum,"  {Apology  for  the  BtHeoeri, 
&a.,  p.  420]  ;  and  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers  adds 
to  this  remark  that "  bis  veraification  is,  in  general, 
much  soperior  to  that  of  liis  contemporaries,  and 
approaches  nearer  to  the  elegance  of  modern  UmcJ 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  one  whc 
wrote  so  much."  His  works  were  highly  prslsed 
by  writers  of  his  own  day.  The  opinion  of  Dmm- 
mond  of  Hawthomden  has  been  already  quoted. 
Michael  Drayton,  who  commended  Lord  Sorting's 
poems  highly,  expresses  a  wish  to  be  known  as 
the  friend  of  a  writer  "  whose  mose  was  like  hie 
mind ;"  and  John  Davies  of  Hereford,  in  a  book  of 
epigrams,  published  about  the  year  ISll,  praises 
the  tragedies  of  his  lordship,  and  says  that  "  Al- 
exander the  Great  had  not  gained  more  glory  with 
his  sword  than  this  Alexander  had  gained  by  his 
pen."  Higher  approbation  even  than  this,  as 
coming  fh>m  a  higher  authority  in  matters  of  lit~ 
erature,  is  afforded  in  the  verdict  of  Addison,  who 
sud  of  Lord  Stirling's  "  whole  works,"  that  "ho 
had  read  them  over  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.'' 
Dr.  Currie,  in  his  Lifh  of  Bums,  says,  "LonI 
Stirling  and  Drammond  of  Hawthomden  studied 
the  language  of  England,  and  composed  in  it  witi) 
preciuon  and  elegance.  They  were,  however,  the 
last  of  their  conntrymen  who  deserved  to  be  con- 
sidered as  poets  Is  that  century."  Dean  Swift,  in 
one  of  his  poems,  hss  brought  their  names  loge- 
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His  plays  appear  to  be  mere  dramatic  poems,  more 
fitted  for  perasal  in  the  closet  than  representation 
on  the  stage,  and  accordingly  none  of  them  seem 
ever  to  have  been  acted.  Three  poems  by  his 
lordship  and  a  few  of  his  letters,  with  *•  Anacrisis, 
or  a  Censure  of  Poets,'  occur  in  the  folio  edition 
of  Drummond^s  works.  The  latter  of  these  pro- 
ductions Is  considered  very  creditable  to  his  lord- 
ship's talents  as  a  critic.  As  a  proof  of  the  un- 
popularity of  Lord  Stii'ling  in  his  native  country 
on  account  of  his  small  copper  money,  it  is  stated 
by  Burnet,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamil- 
ton, that  he  dni*st  not  come  to  Scotland  to  attend 
to  the  king's  affaire  as  secretary  of  state.  His 
productions  are  as  follows : 

Darius  r  a  Tragedy.  Edin.  1603,  4to.  Reprinted  wit]i  the 
Tragedy  of  Crcesus  and  a  Parsenesis  to  the  Prince,  1604,  and 
still  further  augmented  with  the  Alexandrian  Tragedy  and 
Jalins  CflBsar.    Lond.  1607,  4to. 

Aurora;  oontaining  the  first  Fancies  of  the  Anthor^syonth. 
Inscribed  to  the  Lady  Agnes  (Anne)  D<m|^as,  (afterwards 
Countess  of  Argyle).    Lond.  1604,  4to. 

Th  9  Monarchicke  Tragedies.  Lond.  1604,  1607,  4to.  8d 
edition.    Lond.  1616,  small  8vo. 

An  Elegie  on  the  Doath  of  Prince  Henrie.  Edin.  1612, 
4to.  Including  an  Address  *  To  his  Majestie,*  and  *  A  Short 
Viewe  of  the  State  of  Man.' 

Doomesday,  or  the  Great  Day  of  the  Lord's  Judgement. 
Edin.  1614,  4to. 

A  Supplement  of  a  Defect  in  the  third  part  of  Sidney's 
Arcadia,    Dublin,  1621,  fol. 

An  Encouragement  to  Colonies.     Lond.  1625,  4to. 

A  Map  and  Description  of  New  England,  with  a  DisoouiBe 
of  Plantation  and  the  Colonies,  &c    Lond.  1630,  4to. 

Recreations  with  the  Muses,  being  his  whole  works,  with 
the  exception  of  Aurora,  and  including  Jonathan,  an  Unfin- 
ished Poem.    Lond.  1637,  fol. 

ALEXANDER,  John,  a  painter  of  some  eml- 
neuce  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Neither  the  place  of  his  birth  nor  the  date 
is  recorded,  but  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  mora 
celebrated  George  Jameson e,  through  his  lawful 
daughter,  Mary  Jamesone.  He  studied  his  art 
chiefly  at  Florence.  On  his  return  in  1720,  to 
Scotland,  he  resided  at  Gordon  castle,  haying 
found  a  liberal  patroness  in  the  duchess  of  Gor- 
don, a  daughler  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough.  He 
painted  poetical,  allegorical,  and  ornamental 
pieces;  also  portraits  and  historical  landscapes. 
Many  of  the  portraits  of  Queen  Majy  are  by  Al- 
exander. He  had  begun,  it  is  stated,  a  picture  of 
Mary^s  escape  from  Lochleven  castle,  which  he 
did  not  live  to  finish. 


Alison,  the  name  of  a  family  possessing  a  baronetcy  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  conferred  25th  June,  1862,  on  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  LLD.,  D.C.L,  and  F.R.S.,  bom  at  Em- 
ley,  Salop,  29th  December,  1792.  His  father,  the  Rev. 
Archibald  Alison,  author  of  *  Essays  on  Taste,*  of  whom  a 
memoir  follows,  was  a  scion  of  the  family  of  Alison  of  New- 
hall,  parish  of  Kettins,  Forfarshire.  By  the  mother's  side 
he  is  descended  lineally  from  Edward  I.  and  Robert  the 
Bruce.  Sir  Archibald  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  admitted  advocate  in  1814;  advocate 
depute  from  1828  to  1830;  sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  1885, 
author  of  *  Principles  of  the  Criminal  I^w  of  Scotland,* 
Edinburgh,  1832 ;  *  Practice  of  the  Criminal  Law ;'  •  His- 
tory of  Europe,'  20  vols.  8vo,  the  first  published  in 
183.3;  *  Essays,'  contributed  to  Blackwood's  Magazine; 
*  Principles  of  Population,'  1845;  'England  in  1815  and 
1845,  or  a  Sufficient  and  Contracted  Currency ;'  *  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,'  1847;  married,  2l8t  March  1825, 
Elizabeth  Glencaim,  youngest  daughter  of  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Patrick  Tytler,  second  son  of  William  Tytler,  Esq.  of 
Wcr>dhouselee ;  issue,  Archibald,  bom  2l8t  January  1826, 
lieuienant-colonel  in  the  army,  military  secretary  to  Lord 
Clyde  when  oommander-iu-chief  in  India,  lost  an  arm  at 
Lucknow,  and  has  a  medal  and  clasps  for  his  services  in  the 
Crimea ;  Frederick  Montagu,  bora  11th  May  1835,  a  captain 
in  the  army,  aid-de-camp  to  the  same  commander ;  and  one 
daughter,  EUeo  Frances  Catherine,  Mrs.  Cutlar  Fergusson 
of  Craigdarroch.  Sir  Archibald's  brother,  William  Pulteney 
Alison,  M.D.,  LLDi,  F.R.S.,  profeisor  of  practice  of  physic, 
cniTersity  of  Edinburgh,  and  first  physician  to  the  Queen  in 
Scotland,  retirel  from  his  chair  in  1856,  and  (Ued  in  1859. 

ALISOIT,  Abcribaij>,  The  Rev.,  author  of 
^  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,* 
was  the  second  son  of  a  magistrate  of  Edin 
burgh,  and  some  time  lord  provost  of  that  city, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1757.  In  1772  he  went  to 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  became 
an  exhibitioner  at  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  LL.B.  Entering 
into  holy  orders  he  obtained  the  curacy  of  Brance- 
peth,  county  of  Durham,  aud  was  subsequently 
made  prebendary  of  Sarnm.  Having  acquired 
the  friendship  of  the  late  Sir  William  Pulteney,  he 
was  indebted  to  him  for  preferment  in  the  church. 
In  1784  he  maiTied  at  Edinburgh  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Gregory,  by  whom 
he  had  six  children.  In  1800,  on  the  invitation 
of  Sir  William  Forbes,  baronet,  and  the  vestry  of 
the  Episcopal  chapel,  Cowgate,  Edinburgh,  he 
became  senior  minister  of  that  place  of  worship. 
The  congregation  having  removed  to  St.  Paul's 
church,  York  Place,  in  the  same  city,  he  continu- 
ed to  ofiiciate  there  until  a  severe  illness,  in  1831, 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  all  public  duties.  He 
was  one  of  the  early  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  many 
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of  its  ino8t  distiDgoiflhed  members.  He  was  also 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  His 
principal  work,  the  ^  Essays  on  the  Nature  and 
Principles  of  Taste,'  published  in  1790,  has 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  French.  He  died  17th  May,  1839. 
His  works  are : 

Eaaay  on  the  Nature  and  principles  of  Taste.  Edin.  1790, 
4to.    8d.  edit  1816,  2  vols.  8vo.   4th  edit.  1816, 2  vols.  8vo. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Fast  Daj,  1809,  8vOb 

A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1814,  8vo. 

Sormons,  chiefly  on  particolar  occasions.  Edin.  1814,  8vo. 
VoL  iL  1816,  8vo.    5th  edit  1816,  2  vols. 

Life  and  Writings  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler, 
Lord  Woodhonselee.    Trans.  Ed.  R.  Soe.  viii.  616.  1818. 


Allah,  a  name  meaning,  in  the  British,  Ahn,  swift  like  a 
greyhound ;  in  the  Saxon,  Ahmn,  winning  all ;  and  in  the 
Celtic,  Akumif  when  applied  to  mental  qualities  or  conduct, 
illustrious.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word,  however,  is 
sparkling  or  beautiful,  and  it  is  on  that  account  the  name  of 
several  rivers,  particularly  one  in  Perthshire,  which  waters 
the  fertile  district  of  Strathallan.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Chal- 
mers that  the  Alauna  of  Ptolemy  and  of  Richwd  of  Westmin- 
ster, (in  his  Ilmera  JRonuma,  a  work  referable  to  the  second 
century,)  was  situated  on  the  Allan,  about  a  mile  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Forth,  so  that  the  name  has  an  andent 
as  well  as  a  classical  origin.  The  popular  song  of  *  On  the 
banks  of  Allan  Water,*  is  supposed  to  refer  to  a  smaller 
stream  of  the  same  name,  a  tributary  of  the  Teviot  Allan 
is  also  not  unfrequently  a  Christian  name  in  Scotland,  as 
Allan  Ramsay. 

ALLAN,  David,  an  eminent  historical  paint- 
er, the  son  of  David  Allan,  shoremaster  at  Alloa, 
was  bom  there  on  13th  February  1744.  His  mo- 
ther, Janet  GuUan,  a  native  of  Dunfermline, 
died  a  few  days  after  his  bii*th,  and  it  is  related 
of  him  that,  when  a  baby,  his  month  was  so  small 
that  no  nurse  in  his  native  place  could  give  him 
suck,  and  a  countrywoman  being  found,  after 
some  inquiry,  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  whose 
breast  he  could  take,  he  was,  one  veiy  cold  day, 
after  being  wrapped  up  in  a  basket,  amidst  cotton, 
to  keep  him  warm,  sent  off  to  her  under  the  charge 
of  a  man  on  hoi'seback.  On  the  road  the  horse 
stumbled,  the  man  fell  off,  and  the  little  Allan  be- 
ing thrown  out  of  the  basket  among  the  snow 
which  then  covered  the  ground,  received  a  severe 
cut  on  his  head.  While  yet  a  mere  child  of  lit- 
tle more  than  eighteen  months  old,  he  experi* 
enced  another  narrow  escape  from  a  prematnre 
death.  The  servant  girl  who  had  the  care  of  him, 
while  out  with  him  in  her  arms  one  day  in  the 
autumn  of  1745,  thou^rhtlessly  ran  in  frc^t  of  some 


loaded  cannons,  at  the  very  moment  that  they 
were  fired  by  way  of  experiment,  but  she  and  the 
child  were  providentially  not  touched. 

Like  that  of  many  other  great  painters,  his  ge- 
nius for  designing  was  discovered  by  accident 
Being  when  a  boy  kept  at  home  from  school,  on 
account  of  a  burnt  foot,  his  father  seeing  him  one 
day  doing  nothing,  reproved  him  for  his  idleness, 
and  giving  him  a  bit  of  chalk,  told  blm  to  draw 
something  with  it  on  the  floor.  He  accordingly 
attempted  to  delineate  figores  of  houses,  animals, 
&c.,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  own  suc- 
cess, and  so  fond  of  the  amusement,  that  the  chalk 
was  seldom  afterwards  out  of  his  hand.  His  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  was  great,  and  he  could  not  al- 
ways resist  the  propensity  to  satire.  Having 
when  about  ten  years  of  age  drawn  a  caricature 
on  his  slate  of  his  schoolmaster,  a  conceited  old 
domime,  who  used  to  strut  about  the  school  attired 
in  a  tartan  nightcap  and  long  tartan  gown,  and 
circulated  it  among  the  boys,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  object  of  it,  who  straightway  complained  to 
Allan^s  father,  and  he  was  in  consequence  with 
drawn  from  his  school.  On  being  questioned  by 
his  father  as  to  how  he  had  the  impudence  to  in- 
snlt  his  master  in  such  a  way,  he  answered,  ^'  I 
only  made  it  like  him,  and  it  was  all  for  iim."  In 
one  account  of  his  life  it  is  stated  that  the  first  rude 
efforts  of  his  genius  were  formed  merely  by  a  knife, 
and  displayed  a  degree  of  taste  and  skill  far  above 
his  years;  and  these  having  attracted  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Stewart,  then  collector  of  the  customs  at  Alloa, 
that  gentleman,  when  at  Glasgow,  mentioned  the 
merits  of  young  Allan  to  Mr.  Fouiis,  the  celebrated 
printer,  and  he  was  sent,  on  the  25th  of  February 
1755,  when  eleven  years  of  age,  to  the  Messrs. 
Fonlis'  academy  of  painting  and  engraving  at 
Glasgow,  where  he  remained  seven  years.  In  the 
year  1764  some  of  his  performances  attracted  the 
notice  of  Lord  Cathcart  of  Shaw  Park,  near  Alloa. 
At  the  expense  of  his  lordship,  Mr.  Abercromby 
of  Tullibody,  and  other  persons  •of  fortune  in 
Clackmannanshire,  to  whom  his  talents  had  re- 
commended him,  among  whom  were  Lady  Frances 
Erskine  of  Mar,  and  Lady  Charlotte  Erskine,  he 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Italy,  and  studied  for  six- 
teen years  at  Rome.  In  1775,  he  received  the 
gold  medal  given  by  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  in 
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thAt  city,  for  the  best  specimen  of  historical  com- 
position ;  the  sobject  being  '  The  Origin  of  Plant- 
ing, or  the  Corinthian  Mud  drawing  the  Shadow 
of  her  LoTer ;'  an  admirable  engraving  of  which 
was  executed  at  Rome  bj  Dom.  Canego  in  1776, 
and  of  which  copies  were  pnbliahed  bj  him  In 
Febraary  1777,  after  his  return  to  London.  Mr. 
Allan  presented  the  medal  received  bjhin)  for  this 
painting  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  7th  Jannaiy  1783,  and  an  account  of 
it  was  published  in  their  transactions,  vol.  ti.  pp. 
75,  76.  The  only  other  Scotsman  who  had  ever 
received  the  gold  medal  of  St.  Luke's  academy 
was  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton.  After  a  residence  of 
two  years  in  London,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
in  1779,  and,  on  the  death  of  Alexander  Ran- 
ciman  In  1786,  was  appointed  director  and  master 
of  the  academy  established  by  the  board  of  tma- 
tees  for  manufactures  and  improvements  in  Scot- 
land. In  1788  he  published  an  edition  of  the 
Gentle  Shepherd,  with  characteristic  etchings.  In 
>  Observations  on  the  Plot  and  Scenery  of  the 
Gentle  Shepherd,'  from  Abemethy  and  Walker's 
edition  (Edinburgh  >  1808),  reprinted  in  edition  of 
A.  Pnllarton  &  Co.,  1648  (vol.  ii.  p.  25.),  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occura  :  "  In  1786,  an  unexpected 
visit  was  paid  at  New  Hall  house,  (the  romantic 
seat  of  Mr.  John  Forbes,  advocate,  situated  in 
the  parish  of  Penicuick,  Edinbui^hshire,  the  sce- 
nery round  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  that 
of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,)  by  Mr.  David  Allan, 
punter  in  Edinburgh,  accompanied  hy  a  friend, 
both  of  whom  were  unknown  to  the  family.  His 
object  was  to  collect  scenes  and  figures,  where 
Ramsay  had  copied  his,  for  a  new  edition  of  the 
pastoral.  Mr.  Allan  was  an  fntetligent  Scottish 
antiquarftiD,  and  well  acquainted  vrith  everything 
connected  with  the  poetry  and  literature  of  his 
country.  His  excellent  quarto  edition  was  pub- 
lished In  1788,  with  aqnatinta  plates,  in  the  true 
si^rit  and  humour  of  Ramsay.  Four  of  the  scenes 
at  New  Hall  are  made  use  of  with  some  figures 
collected  there ;  and  In  his  dedication  to  Hamilton 
oTHnrdiston  in  Lanarkshire,  the  celebrated  histo- 
rical painter,  he  writes,  *  I  have  studied  the  same 
characters'  (as  those  of  Ramsay),  '  from  the  same 
spot,  and  I  find  that  he  baa  drawn  faithfully,  and 
with  taste,  [rom  nsture.    This  likewise  has  been 
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my  model  of  Imitation,  and  while  I  attempt«d,  in 
t^cse  sketches,  to  express  the  ideas  of  the  poet,  1 
have  endeavonred  to  preserve  the  costnme  as  near- 
ly as  possible,  by  an  exact  delineation  of  such 
scenes  and  persons  as  he  actually  had  in  his  eye.'" 
Mr.  Allan  published  also,  some  time  after,  a  col- 
lection of  the  most  hnmorons  old  Scottish  songs, 
with  simitar  drawings  ;  these  publications,  with 
his  illustrations  of  the  Cottar's  Saturday  Night, 
the  Stool  of  Repentance,  the  Scottish  Wedding, 
the  Highland  Dance,  and  Other  sketches  of  rus- 
tic character,  all  etched  by  himself  in  aqoatlnta, 
procured  for  him  the  title  of  the  Scottish  Hogarth. 
One  of  hb  snbjects,  representing  a  poor  man  re- 
ceiving charity  fi^)m  the  hand  of  a  yoong  woman, 
is  here  copied. 


of  simple  character  and  feeling 
without  caricature,  it  gives  a  tolerably  good  idea 
of  his  natural  manner,  and  iltostrates  the  particu- 
lar locality  of  Edinbnrgh  of  that  epoch,  where  its 
scene  is  laid.  It,  as  well  as  the  view  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  appears  in  another  part  of 
this  volume,  was  also  etched  by  himself.  He  like- 
wise etched  and  published  various  subjects  drawn 
when  in  Italy,  exhibiting  the  peculiarities  of  the 
people,  and  especially  the  devotional    extrava- 
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gances  of  the  charch  of  Rome  of  that  timet  which 
appear  to  have  excited  bis  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 
Besides  these  he  published  four  eDgravings,  done 
in  aqnatinta  by  Paul  Sandby,  from  drawings  made 
by  himself  when  at  Rome,  where,  in  a  vein  of 
quiet  drollery,  he  holds  up  to  ridicule  the  festivi- 
ties of  that  city  in  connection  with  the  sports  of 
the  carnival.  Several  of  the  figures  were  portraits 
of  persons  well  known  to  the  English  who  visited 
Rome  during  his  stay  there,  and  their  truthful- 
ness gave  much  satisfaction  at  the  time. 

His  personal  appearance  was  not  in  his  favour. 
*'  His  figure,'*  says  the  author  of  his  life  in  Brown's 
Scenery  edition  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  1808,  *'  was 
a  bad  resemblance  of  his  humorous  precursor  of  the 
i  English  metropolis.  He  was  under  the  middle  size ; 
of  a  slender,  feeble  make;  with  a  long,  sharp,  lean, 
white,  coarse  face,  much  pitted  by  the  small  pox, 
and  fair  hair.  His  large  prominent  eyes,  of  a  light 
colour,  looked  weak,  near-sighted,  and  not  very 
animated.  His  nose  was  long  and  high,  his  mouth 
wide,  and  both  ill-shaped.  His  whole  exterior  to 
strangers  appeared  unengaging,  trifling  and  mean. 
His  deportment  was  timid  and  obsequious.  The 
prejudices  naturally  excited  by  these  external  dis- 
advantages at  introduction,  were  soon,  however, 
dispelled  on  acquaintance;  and,  as  he  became  easy 
and  pleased,  gradually  yielded  to  agreeable  sensa- 
tions; till  they  insensibly  vanished,  and  were  not 
only  overlooked,  but,  from  the  effect  of  contrast, 
even  heightened  th&  attractions  by  which  they 
were  so  unexpectedly  followed.  When  in  com- 
pany he  esteemed,  and  which  suited  his  taste,  as 
I  estraint  wore  off,  his  eye  imperceptibly  became 
active,  bright  and  penetrating;  his  manner  and 
address  quick,  lively,  and  interesting  —  always 
kind,  polite,  and  respectful ;  his  conversation  open 
and  gay,  humorous  without  satire,  and  pla3rfully 
replete  with  benevolence,  observation,  and  anec- 
dote." He  resided  in  Dickson's  close,  High  street, 
Edinburgh,  where  he  received  private  pupils  in 
his  art.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  pupils 
was  the  late  Mr.  H.  W.  Williams,  commonly  called 
Grecian  Williams.  * ^  The  satii'ic  humour  and  drol- 
lery," says  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  Memorials  of  Edin- 
burgh, (vol.  ii.  page  40), "  of  his  well-known  *  rebuke 
scene'  in  a  country  church,  and  the  lively  expres- 
sion and  spirit  of  the  'General  Assembly,'  and 


others  of  his  own  etchings,  amply  justify  the 
character  he  enjoj'ed  among  his  contemporaries  as 
a  truthful  and  humorous  delineator  of  nature." 
*'  As  a  painter,"  says  the  author  of  his  life  already 
quoted,  '*  at  least  in  his  own  country,  he  neither 
excelled  in  drawing,  composition,  colouring,  nor 
effect.  Like  Hogarth,  too,  beauty,  grace,  and 
giandenr,  either  of  individual  outline  and  form,  or 
of  style,  constitute  no  part  of  his  merit.  He  was  no 
Corregio,  Raphael,  or  Michael  Angelo.  He  paint- 
ed portraits,  as  well  as  Hogarth,  below  the  size 
of  life ;  but  they  are  recommended  by  nothing  save 
a  strong  homely  resemblance.  As  an  artist  and  a 
man  of  genius,  his  characteristic  talent  lay  in  ex- 
pression^ in  the  imitation  of  nature  with  truth  and 
humour,  especially  in  the  representation  of  ludi- 
crous scenes  in  low  life.  His  vigilant  eye  was  ever 
on  the  watch  for  every  eccentric  figure,  every 
motley  group,  or  ridiculous  incident,  out  of  which 
his  pencil  or  his  needle  could  draw  innocent  enter- 
tainment and  mirth."  He  died  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  6th  of  August  1796,  in  the  53d  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  interred  in  the  High  Calton  burying- 
ground.  He  had  married  in  1788  Shirley  Welsh, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Welsh,  a  carver 
and  gilder  in  Edinburgh.  He  had  five  children, 
three  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  His  surviving  son, 
David,  went  out  as  a  cadet  to  India  in  1806. 
He  also  left  a  daughter  named  Barbara. — BrowfCs 
Scenery  edition  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  c^jpendix, 

ALLAN,  Robert,  a  minor  poet,  some  of  whose 
lyrics  and  songs  have  long  been  popular  in  Scot- 
land, was  bom  at  Kilbarchan,  in  Renfrewshire, 
4th  November,  1774.  He  was  a  handloom  weaver, 
and  all  his  life  in  humble  circumstances.  To  re- 
lieve the  tedium  of  his  occupation  he  occasionally 
had  recourse  to  poetry.  In  1836,  a  volume  of  his 
poems  was  published  by  subscription,  but  made  no 
great  impression.  The  principal  poem  in  the  vol- 
ume, entitled  ^  An  Address  to  the  Robin,'  is  writ- 
ten in  the  Scottish  dialect.  His  most  popular 
pieces  are  *The  bonny  built  wherry;'  *The  Cove- 
nanter's Lament;'  'Woman's  wai*k  will  ne'er  be 
dune;'  'Hand  awa'  frae  me,  Donald;'  and  the  bal- 
lad '  O  speed.  Lord  Nithsdale.'  He  had  a  nume- 
rous family,  all  of  whom  were  married  except  his 
youngest  son,  a  portrait  painter  of  great  promise, 
who  emigi-ated  to  the  United  States.    Desirous  of 
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eyer,  are  of  a  different  opinion.  The  order  of  bar- 
onets of  Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia  is  considered 
highly  honoorable.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  when  it  was  firet 
Instituted,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
when  the  last  member  was  created,  upwards  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty  baronets  of  this  order 
were  made  in  all ;  and  of  these  creations  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  exist  at  present.  The 
badge  of  the  order  is  a  medal  bearing  the  arms  of 
Nova  Scotia,  encircled  by  the  motto,  ^^  Fax  mentis 
honestoB  ghriuy'^  suspended  fix)m  the  neck  by  an 
orange  tawny  riband. 

Owing  to  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  Sir  David 
Kertk,  the  king  of  France  detained  four  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  part  of  his  sister  the  queen  of 
England's  poi*tion.  Tliis  brought  about  a  treaty 
with  King  Charles,  who  empowered  his  ambassa- 
dor, Sir  Isaac  Wake,  to  conclude  the  dispute  29th 
June  1681,  but  it  was  not  till  29th  March  1632 
that  the  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  King  Charles 
agreed  to  make  his  subjects  withdraw  from  all  the 
places  occupied  by  them ;  and  for  that  effect  gave 
orders  to  those  who  commanded  in  Port  Royal, 
the  fort  of  Quebec,  and  Cape  Breton,  to  render 
up  these  places  and  fort  into  the  hands  of  such  per- 
sons as  the  French  king  should  please  to  appoint ; 
which  put  an  end  to  all  differences,  and  the  re- 
maining half  of  the  queen's  portion  was  paid  by 
the  French  king.  [^Prince's  Annals  of  New  Eng- 
land.'] This  treaty  is  known  in  history  as  the 
treaty  of  St.  Germains.  Although  by  this  treaty 
Nova  Scotia  was  not  ceded  at  all,  but  only  Port 
Royal  commanded  to  be  given  up,  the  French 
from  Quebec  and  the  surrounding  district  thereaf- 
ter suddenly  broke  into  the  country  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, on  the  unsupported  pretence  of  a  right  to  the 
possession  of  it,  by  the  treaty  just  referred  to. 
The  troubles  in  England,  m  which  King  Charles 
was  involved,  prevented  his  breaking  with  the 
French  court,  and  the  French  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  the  convulsed  state  of  Bri- 
lam  to  take  possession  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  keep 
it  for  a  long  time,  without  being  molested,  or  any 
effectual  remonstrances  being  made  against  their 
aggression. 

In  June  1633  the  patents  or  grants  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Alexander,  viscount  of  Stirling,  were  solemn- 


ly ratified  by  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  at  the 
coronation  of  King  Charles  at  Holyrood  on  the 
14th  of  the  same  month,  with  a  view  to  perpetu- 
ate the  name  of  the  lordship  of  Canada  in  his 
family,  the  king,  by  other  letters  patent,  created 
him  viscount  of  Canada,  and  earl  of  Stirlmg. 
His  salary  as  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  was 
only  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  but  the  privi- 
lege which,  as  already  stated,  he  had  received 
from  the  king,  of  issuing  small  coins,  as  well  as  his 
sale  of  baronetcies,  added  much  to  his  fortune. 
As,  however,  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  coins 
was  inferior  to  their  nominal,  this  monopoly  was 
unpopular.  They  were  called  "turners,"  from 
the  French  town  Tbumou,  where  this  money 
was  first  coined,  and  which,  being  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  brass  termed  billon,  was  known  by  the 
name  of  "  turners  *'  from  this  drcumstance,  as  also 
"billons"  from  the  mixture  of  which  they  were 
composed.  Thus  the  poet  Beattie,  in  the  only 
known  composition  of  his  in  the  Scottish  language, 
refening  to  the  disposition  which  prevailed  on  th<> 
part  of  the  Scots  to  look  to  English  lo  the  neglect 
of  native  literature,  after  the  death  of  Allan  Ram- 
say, thus  uses  the  word : 

"  Since  Allan's  death,  nae  body  car'd 
For  anes  to  speer  how  Scotia  far*d ; 
Nor  plack  nor  thzistled  tnmer  war^d 

To  quench  her  drouth ; 
For,  frae  the  cottar  to  the  laird 

We  a*  run  south.** 

It  was  called  the  thristled,  that  is,  thistled  turner, 
to  distitfguish  it  from  the  French  coin,  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  friendship  subsisting  between  the  Scot.« 
and  the  French,  circulated  in  Scotland  even  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The 
Scottish  turner,  or  toumois^  bore  the  national  em- 
blem of  the  thistle.  It  was  sometimes  called  a 
bodle,  or  black  faithing,  value  two  pennies  Scotch ; 
being  half  a  plack,  value  fourpence  Scotch,  or  one- 
third  of  a  penny  English.  The  motto  of  the  earl 
of  Stirling  was  "  Per  Mare,  per  Te:ras^*^  which, 
with  his  annonal  bearings,  he  caused  to  be  placed 
in  front  of  a  spacious  mansion  he  had  erected  at 
Stirling.  His  motto,  in  allusion  to  his  poetry  and 
his  coinage,  was  thus  parodied  by  the  sarcastic 
Scott  of  Scotstarvet,  "/>«r  metres^  per  fttmer*," 
which  became  current  among  the  people.    The 
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joining  his  son,  Allan  sailed  for  Kew  York,  M^here 
he  arrived  1st  Jnne  1841,  bnt  died  there  on  the 
7th,  six  days  after  his  arrival,  from  the  effects  of  a 
cold  caught  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  He 
is  represented  as  having  been  a  most  single-hearted 
and  unaffected  being,  and  much  of  the  simplicity 
of  his  character  is  reflected  in  his  poems. 

ALLAN,  Sir  Wujulam,  an  eminent  historical 
piunter,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  in  1782,  of  humble 
parentage,  his  father  being  one  of  the  doorkeepers 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  He  was  educated  partly 
at  the  High  School  of  his  native  city,  under  William 
Nicol,  the  friend  of  Bums,  and  served  his  appren- 
ticeship to  a  coach-painter,  George  Sanders  the 
celebrated  miniature-painter  being  in  the  same 
employment.  All  his  spare  hours  were  devoted 
to  drawing.  He  studied  for  several  years  at  the 
Trustees'  Academy,  having  Wilkie  as  a  fellow- 
student.  These  two  great  painters  began  draw- 
ing from  the  same  example,  and  thus  continued 
for  months,  using  the  same  copy,  and  sitting  on  the 
same  form.  The  friendship  thus  commenced  in  their 
fouth  increased  with 'their  years,  and  ceased  but 
with  the  life  of  Wilkie,  who  died  nine  years  before 
him.  One  of  his  first  pieces  engraved  was  *  Flora 
parting  with  Ascanius,'  in  Home's  ^  Adventures  of 
the  young  Ascanius,'  1804.  After  the  close  of  his 
studies  in  Edinburgh,  Allan  removed  to  London, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  school  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, where  he  remained  some  time.  Not  ulti- 
mately finding  professional  employment  in  London, 
he  determined  upon  proceeding  to  Russia,  to  try 
whether  encouragement  could  not  be  obtained  in 
that  country,  and  that  he  might  study  the  rude  and 
picturesque  aspects  there  presented,  and  find  suit- 
able and  striking  materials  for  his  pencil.  Hasti- 
ly communicating  his  intention  to  his  iriends  in 
Scotland,  with  one  or  two  letters  of  introduction 
to  some  of  his  countrymen  at  St.  Petersburg,  he 
embarked  in  1805  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Riga. 
Owing  to  adverse  winds  the  ship,  almost  a  wreck, 
was  driven  into  Memel  in  Prussia,  where,  though 
Ignorant  of  the  German  language,  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  an  inn,  and  at  once  commenced  portrait- 
painting.  He  began  with  the  portrait  of  the 
Danish  consul,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced 
by  the  captain  of  the  vessel.  Having,  in  this 
way,  recruited  his  nearly  empty  nurse,  he  pro- 


ceeded overland  to  St.  Petersburg,  encountering 
on  the  road  various  romantic  incidents,  and  pass- 
ing through  a  great  portion  of  the  Russian  army 
on  their  way  to  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  Russian  capital,  he  was  introduced 
to  many  valuable  friends,  through  the  kindness  of 
Sir  Alexander  Crichton,  then  physician  to  the 
Imperial  family ;  and  was  soon  enabled  to  pursue 
his  art  diligently  and  successfully.  Having  at 
tained  a  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language,  he 
travelled  into  the  interior,  and  remained  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  Ukraine,  making  excursions  at 
various  times  to  Turkey,  Tartary,  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azoph,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Kuban,  amongst  Cossacks,  Cux^ssians, 
Turks,  and  Tartars ;  visiting  their  huts  and  tents, 
studying  their  history,  character,  and  costume, 
and  forming  a  collection  of  their  arms  and  armoui, 
for  his  future  labours  in  art,  as  he  had  resolved  to 
devote  his  great  powers  to  historical  punting. 

In  1812,  Mr.  Allan  began  to  think  of  returning 
to  Scotland,  but  was  prevented  by  the  French  in- 
vasion of  Russia  of  that  year.  The  whole  countiy 
was  thrown  into  confusion  and  alarm  by  the  Em 
peror  Napoleon's  advance  to  Moscow,  and  thus 
was  Allan  forced  to  remain,  when  he  witnessed 
not  a  few  heart  -  rending  miseries  incident  to  that 
eventftd  period.  In  1814,  however,  he  was  en- 
abled to  set  out  on  his  return  home,  and,  after  a 
lapse  of  ten  years,  he  once  more  trod  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh.  His  improvement  had  been  so 
rapid  and  so  remarkable,  that  the  most  eminent  of 
his  countrymen  in  literature  and  art  visited,  and 
were  in  daily  intercourse  with,  the  young  and  en- 
terprising artist,  and  he  numbered  among  his 
friends  Scott,  Wilson,  Lockhart,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished literati  of  the  day  in  Edinburgh,  which 
city  he  resolved  to  make  his  future  residence.  His 
first  effoits,  after  his  return,  were  directed  to  em- 
bodying on  the  canvass,  some  of  those  romantic 
and  striking  scenes  which  had  been  suggested  by 
his  travels  and  adventures  in  the  strange  countries 
he  had  visited.  His  'Circassian  Captives,*  a 
work  full  of  novel  and  original  matter,  character, 
and  expression,  and  remarkable  for  the  complete- 
ness of  its  design,  and  the  masterly  arrangement  of 
its  parts,  was  exhibited  at  Somerset  House,  Lon- 
don, in  1815,  and  immediately  made  his  name 
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generally  known.  To  this  great  pictore  succeeded 
'Tartar  Banditti;'  '  Haslan  Gheray  crossing  the 
Kuban;*  *A  Jewish  Wedding  in  Poland;'  and 
*  Prisoners  Conveyed  to  Siberia  by  Cossacks,' 
which,  with  many  others,  he  brought  together,  and 
exhibited  in  Edinburgh,  along  with  the  armour  and 
costumes  he  had  collected  in  his  travels.  The  exhi- 
bition proved  highly  attractive,  and  the  artist  rose 
higher  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen.  His 
picture  of  'The  Circassians'  was  purchased  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  John  Wilson,  the  poet,  his  bro- 
ther, James,  the  naturalist,  Lockhart,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  artist's  other  friends,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  raffle  it  in  Edinburgh.  In  a  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  dated  15th  April,  1819,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  Allan,  thus 
gives  an  account  of  the  circumstance,  and  of  the 
artist  himself; — *'A  hundred  persons  subscribed 
ten  guineas  apiece  to  raffle  for  his  fine  picture  of 
the  Circassian  chief  selling  slaves  to  the  Turkish 
pacha — a  beautiful  and  highly  poetical  picture. 
There  was  another  small  picture  added  by  way  of 
second  prize,  and,  what  is  curious  enough,  the 
only  two  peers  on  the  list.  Lord  Wemyss  and 
Lord  Fife,  both  got  prizes.  Allan  has  made  a 
sketch,  which  I  shall  take  to  town  with  me  when 
I  can  go,  in  hopes  Lord  Stafford,  or  some  other 
picture-buyer,  may  fancy  it,  and  order  a  picture. 
The  subject  is  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe 
on  Magus  Moor,  prodigiously  well  treated.  The 
savage  ferocity  of  the  assassins,  crowding  on  one 
another  to  strike  at  the  old  prelate  on  his  knees, 
contrasted  with  the  old  man's  figure,  and  that  of 
his  daughter  endeavouring  to  interpose  for  his  pro- 
tection, and  withheld  by  a  rufflan  of  milder  mood 
than  his  fellows — the  dogged,  fanatical  severity  of 
Rathillet's  countenance,  who  remained  on  horse- 
back, witnessing,  with  stem  fanaticism,  the  mur- 
der he  did  not  choose  to  be  active  in,  lest  it  should 
be  said  that  he  struck  out  of  private  revenge — are 
all  amazingly  well  combined."  The  picture  which 
Allan  executed  from  the  sketch  here  described  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  worthy  of  his  genius.  It 
was  afterwards  engraved,  and  is  well  known. 
The  painting  itself  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Lockhart,  of  Milton-Lockhart.  Sir  Walter  add- 
ed : — *^  Constable  (the  eminent  publisher)  has  of- 
fered Allan  three  hundred  pounds  to  make  sketches 


for  an  edition  of  the  '  Tales  of  my  Landlord,'  and 
other  novels  of  that  cycle,  and  says  he  wHl  give 
him  the  same  sum  next  year,  so,  firom  being 
pinched  enough,  this  very  deserving  artist  sud- 
denly finds  himself  at  his  ease.  He  was  long  at 
Odessa  with  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  and  is  a  very 
entertaining  person." 

During  the  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas, 
afterwards  Czar  of  Russia,  to  Edinburgh,  about 
this  time,  he  purchased  several  of  Allan's  picture8 ; 
one,  the  *  Siberian  Exiles,'  and  another,  *  Haslan 
Cheray,'  both  already  mentioned.  Allan's  works 
were  now  readny  bought.  His  most  affecting  pic- 
ture, 'The  Press-Gang,'  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Horrocks  of  Tillyheeran ;  his  '  Knox  admonishing 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,'  a  work  full  of  character,  by 
Mr.  Trotter  of  Ballendean ;  and  his  *■  Death  of  the 
Regent  Moray,'  by  the  then  duke  of  Bedford.  A 
serious  malady  in  his  eyes,  which  was  a  source  of 
suffering  for  several  years,  caused  a  cessation  from 
all  professional  labours.  A  change  of  climate  being 
advised  by  his  ph3r8ician,  he  went  to  Italy,  and 
after  spending  a  winter  at  Rome,  he  proceeded  to 
Naples,  and  thence  made  a  journey  to  Constanti- 
nople. He  afterwards,  with  restored  health,  visit- 
ed Morocco,  Greece,  Spain,  and  the  wild  range  of 
country  from  Gibraltar  to  Persia,  and  from  Persia 
to  the  Baltic,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  scen- 
ery and  manners  of  the  various  nations  through 
which  he  passed.  These  he  faithfully  embodied 
on  his  canvass,  and  among  his  greatest  pictures  in 
this  style  may  be  noticed,  *  The  Discovery  of  the 
Cup  in  the  Sack  of  Benjamin ;'  '  The  Polish  Cap- 
tives;' 'The  Slave  Market  at  Constantinople,' 
which  was  purchased  by  Alexander  Hill,  Esq., 
print-publisher;  'Tartar  Banditti  Dividing  their 
Spoil;'  'The  Moorish  Love-Letter;'  *  Byron  In 
the  Fisherman's  Hut,  after  Swimming  the  Helles- 
pont,' which  was  bought  by  his  friend  Robert 
Naamyth,  Esq.,  who  was  also  the  purchaser  of  his 
whole-length  cabinet  portraits  of '  Scott  and  Bums.' 
The  eastern  pieces  named  were  executed  after  his 
return  to  Edinburgh,  with  numerous  others,  de- 
scriptive of  oriental  scenery,  persons,  and  man- 
ners. The  history  of  his  own  land  also  furnished 
him  with  subjects  for  his  powerful  and  graphic  pen- 
cil. Besides  '  The  Murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe, 
and  'The  Death  of  the  Regent  Moray,'  he  devoted 
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his  genius  to  manj  other  scenes  iUnstratiye  of  onr 
Scottish  annals,  so  fraitfol  in  remarkable  and 
striking  events.  His  painting  of  Mary  and  Rizsio 
is  one  of  the  best  of  these  historic  pictures. 

In  his  famous  picture  of  ^Tbe  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd^s  Honse-heating,'  executed  in  1819,  he  intro- 
duced a  portrait  of  his  Mend  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  had  always  a  great  regard  for  him.  His 
figure  of  ^  The  Author  of  Waverley  in  his  Study,' 
done  shortly  before  Sir  Walter's  death,  is  consid- 
ered one  of  his  most  successful  efforts  in  this  de- 
partment of  art.  He  also  finished  an  admirable 
painting  of  Sir  Walter's  eldest  son,  when  cornet 
of  dragoons,  holding  his  horse,  which  hangs  over 
the  mantelpiece  of  the  great  library  at  Abbotsford. 
He  was  there  during  the  last  melancholy  scenes  of 
Scott's  life.  Mr.  Lockhart  says,  ^*  Perceiving,  to- 
wards the  dose  of  August  1832,  that  the  end  was 
near,  and  thinking  it  very  likely  that  Abbotsford 
might  soon  undergo  many  changes,  and  myself,  at 
all  events,  never  see  it  again,  I  felt  a  desire  to 
have  some  image  preserved  of  the  interior  apart- 
ments as  occupied  by  their  founder,  and  invited 
from  Edinburgh,  for  that  purpose.  Sir  Walter's 
dear  friend,  William  AUan,  whose  presence,  I  well 
knew,  would,  even  under  the  circumstances  of  that 
time,  be  nowise  troublesome  to  any  of  the  family, 
but  the  contrary  in  all  respects.  Mr.  Allan  will- 
ingly complied,  and  executed  a  series  of  beautiful 
drawings.  He  also  shared  our  watchings,  and 
witnessed  all  but  the  last  moments." 

In  1834  he  visited  Spain,  with  the  object  of  col- 
lecting fresh  materials  for  the  subjects  of  his  art. 
He  sailed  for  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  proceeded  into 
West  Barbary,  and  crossing  again  into  Spain,  tra- 
velled over  the  greater  part  of  Andalusia,  intend- 
ing to  go  on  to  Madrid,  but  was  recalled  to  Scot- 
land, by  news  from  home. 

In  1835  Mr.  Allan  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Boyal  Academy,  and  in  1838  he  was  chosen  pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of  Fainting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  on  the  death  and  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Watson,  the  original  president. 
In  1841,  on  the  death  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  he  was 
appointed  her  Majesty's  limner  for  Scotland,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  knighted.  He  was 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Academies  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia 


Having  long  intended  to  punt  a  picture  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  he  several  times  visited  France 
and  Belgium  to  make  sketches  of  the  memorable 
field,  and  to  collect  the  requisite  materials  for  his 
purpose.  The  view  he  chose  was  from  the  French 
side,  Napoleon  and  his  staff  being  the  foreground 
figures.  This  picture  was,  in  1843,  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  London,  and  purchased  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellingtoa,  woo  expressed  his  high 
satisfaction  at  the  truthfulness  of  the  arrangement 
and  detail  in  his  work. .  He  was  subsequently  in- 
duced, by  the  success  of  the  first,  to  paint  another 
great  picture  of  Waterloo,  from  the  British  side, 
with  the  view  of  entering  the  lists  of  the  West- 
minster Hall  competition  of  1846.  This  piece  alHO 
gained  the  approbation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  was  much  praised  by  the  public,  out  though 
voted  for  by  W.  Etty,  R.A.,  one  of  the  best  judges 
in  the  committee,  as  worthy  of  public  reward,  it 
was  not  judged  deserving  of  a  priae. 

In  1844  Allan  revisited  Russia,  and  had  an  op- 
portunity of  again  seeing  his  early  patron,  the 
Emperor  Nicholas.  While  there  he  painted  a 
picture  of  *  Peter  the  Great  teaching  his  subjects 
the  art  of  shipbuilding,'  which  is  now  in  the  winter 
palace  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

After  his  return  to  his  native  city,  he  contmned 
his  professional  labours,  with  the  enthusiasm  that 
ever  marked  his  character.  His  last  energies  were 
expended  on  a  national  piece,  and  one  commemor- 
ative of  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  history 
of  Scotland's  independence,  namely,  ^The  Battle 
of  Bannockburn,'  on  the  same  extensive  scale  as 
his  latter  picture  of  Waterloo.  On  this  picture 
he  worked  with  as  much  diligence  as  his  weak- 
ened condition  would  admit,  for  abready  his  last 
iUness  was  upon  him.  So  eager  was  he  to  com- 
plete the  work  in  time  for  the  ensuing  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  that,  it  is  stated,  he  had 
his  bed  earned  into  his  painting  room  that  he 
might  sleep  near  his  work.  When  the  pencil  at 
length  fell  from  his  hand  he  was  too  far  gone  in 
illness  to  be  removed,  and  he  died  in  his  painting 
room,  in  frx>nt  of  his  latest  picture.  He  was  never 
married,  his  niece  having  kept  house  for  him. 

Sir  William  died  at  his  residence,  72  Great 
King  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  23d  February, 
1850,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.    He  had  fo> 
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many  yean  been  a^cted  with  chronic  disease  of 
the  windwipe,  and  had  latterly  become  mnch  en- 
feebled. His  genios  as  an  artist  was  of  the  highest 
order,  and  he  possessed  singnlarly  nnassnmiog 
manners  and  an  amiable  disposition.  As  an  in- 
stance of  his  kindly  feeling,  it  may  be  stated  that 
on  a  few  of  the  scholars  of  Mr.  John  Bobertson, 
the  first  teacher  in  GiOespie^s  hospital,  Edinburgh, 
who  had  been  educated  in  that  institation  under 
his  charge,  wishing  to  have  the  portrait  taken  of 
their  old  master,  two  of  them  waited  on  Sir  Wil- 
liam Allan  to  ascertain  if  his  engagements  would 
permit  him  to  do  it,  and  on  what  terms,  when, 
appreciating  their  motives,  he  at  once  generously 
agreed  to  paint  Mr.  Robertson^s  portrait  without 
remuneration,  and  it  is  now  in  the  hall  of  the 
hospital  Sir  William  was  much  esteemed,  not 
only  by  his  brother  artists,  but  by  an  extensive 
circle  of  friends.  A  picture  of  his  commem<Mra- 
tive  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  birthday,  at  Hogg's 
house  at  Altrive,  after  a  day's  sport  in  tronting 
and  rambling  on  the  mountains,  contains  nineteen 
portraits  of  the  Shepherd's  intimate  friends  and 
his  own,  in  rural  costumes,  among  whom,  besides 
Hogg  and  himself,  are  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  his  son- 
«n-law  John  Gibson  Lockhart;  the  two  Ballan- 
tynes,  James  and  John ;  Professor  Wilson  and  his 
brother  James;  Captain  Thomas  Hamilton,  au- 
thor of  *  Cyril  Thornton ;'  Alexander  Nasmyth, 
the  celebrated  landscape  painter;  David  Brydges ; 
Constable  the  publisher ;  James  Russell,  the  co- 
median; and  James  Bruce,  piper  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott;  a  list  of  names  calculated  to  make  the 
painting  interesting,  although  not  among  the  most 
finished  of  the  artist's  performances.  It  is  now 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Gott  of  Armsly  House. 

Sir  William  Allan  was  for  a  long  period  the 
only  resident  historical  painter  of  his  country, 
and  for  seventeen  years  master  of  the  Trustees' 
academy,  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  and  Wilkie 
first  began  then:  career.  His  excellence  as  a 
painter  consisted  in  his  dramatic  power  of  por- 
traying a  story,  and  his  general  skill  in  com- 
position, rather  than  in  character  or  in  colour. 
He  will  be  remembered  in  the  history  of  Scottish 
art  by  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  historical 
composition;  while  his  name  will  always  be  en- 
deared to  the  admirers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  the 


strong  partiality  which  the  latter  evinced  on  aO 
occasions  for  his  friend  ^*  Willie  Allan."  With 
the  office  of  limner  to  the  queen  for  Scotland, 
which  Allan  received  in  1842,  the  honour  of 
knighthood  is  always  conveyed  to  its  holder.  A 
small  salary  also  accompanies  it.  The  office  was 
revived  by  George  the  Fourth,  and  given  to  Sir 
Henry  Baebnm,  and  at  Raebum's  death  it  was 
conferred  on  Sir  David  Wilkie,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  William  Allan.  At  the  death  of  the  latter. 
Sir  James  Watson  Gordon,  R.A.,  preadent  and 
trustee  of  the  Boyal  Scottish  Academy,  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  A  portrait  of  Sir 
William  Allan  is  given  separately.  Besides 
Wilkie,  John  Burnet  the  engraver,  Alexander 
Eraser  the  painter,  and  others  eminent  in  art,  were 
his  fellow  students  at  the  Trustees'  Academy, 
Edinburgh.  When  he  first  went  to  London,  Opie, 
the  Cornish  painter,  was  then  at  the  height  of  his 
reputation,  and  in  the  first  picture  which  Allan 
sent  to  the  Royal  Academy,  he  imitated  Opic's 
style,  so  far  as  colour  went,  with  something  like 
servility.  This  picture,  called  'A  Gipsy  and 
Ass,'  was  exhibited  in  1805.  His  'Russian  Pea- 
sants Keeping  Holiday,'  was  exhibited  in  1809. 
Besides  the  pictures  above  mentioned,  he  also 
painted  the  following : — *  Circassian  Prince  on 
Horseback  selling  two  boys  of  his  own  nation  to  a 
Cossack  chief  of  the  Black  Sea  ;'  '  Circassian 
Chief  selling  to  a  Turkish  Pasha  Captives  of  a 
neighbouring  tribe  taken  in  war;'  'The  parting 
between  Prince  Charles  Stuart  and  Flora  Mac- 
don  aid  at  Portree;'  and  'Jeanie  Deans'  fii-st  inter- 
view with  her  father  after  her  return  from  London.' 

AixARDicB,  snrname  of,  see  Barclay-Aixabdicb. 

ALPIN,  king  of  the  Dahiadic  Scots,  reigned 
contemporary  with  liis  cousin,  Drust  IX.,  king  of 
the  Picts.  He  is  usually  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Achaius,  or  Eoganan,  that  is,  in  the  Celtic, 
Eochy-annuine  (the  poisonous),  but  Pinkerton 
thinks  that  the  name  of  his  father  is  lost  beyond 
all  recovery,  and,  indeed,  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try at  a  period  so  remote  is  so  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness as  to  be  considered  in  many  respects  fabu- 
lous. He  succeeded  his  brother,  Dnngal  the  Brown, 
in  884.  His  kingdom  comprehended  the  moun- 
tainous country  of  Argyleshlre,  as  far  as  the  mouth 
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of  tbe  Clyde,  but,  anxioos  to  extend  his  territo- 
ries, he  sailed  from  Kintjre,  and  lauded  in  the 
bay  of  Ayr,  with  a  powerful  force.  After  laying 
waste  the  district  between  the  rivers  Ayr  and 
Doon,  following  the  course  of  these  rivers,  he 
penetrated  to  the  ridge  which  separates  Kyle  from 
Galloway,  destruction  for  a  time  marking  his  pro- 
gress. He  soon,  however,  received  a  check.  The 
chiefs,  recovered  from  their  first  alarm,  and  thirst* 
Ing  for  revenge,  collected  their  followers,  and  com* 
ing  up  with  the  invading  army,  in  the  parish  of 
Dabnellington,  in  Ayrshire,  a  furious  conflict  en- 
sued, when  Alpin  was  numbered  among  the  slain. 
This  event  happened  about  887.  The  battle  was 
fought  near  the  site  of  Laicht  castle,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  stone  of  Alpin,  a  grave- 
stone known  and  recognised  nearly  four  centuries 
after  this  last  of  the  Dalriad  kings  had  been  slain 
on  the  spot.  The  word  laicht  signifies  a  grave  or 
stone,  and  there  are  still  tbe  remains  of  an  old 
castle  in  the  parish  of  Dalmellington,  at  a  place 
called  Laicht,  which  was  demolished  by  the  pro- 
prietor in  1771,  to  enclose  some  ground.  Two 
farms  in  the  parish  are  still  called  Over  and  Ne- 
ther laicht,  and  several  cauns  are  found  which 
indicate  the  scene  of  the  battle.  It  is  also  re- 
markable that  the  foundation  charter  of  the  town 
of  Ayr,  granted  by  William  the  Lion  in  1197, 
when  describing  the  limits  of  its  exclusive  trade, 
names  Laicht  Alpin,  the  stone  or  grave  of  Alpin, 
as  one  of  its  distinguishing  boundaries.  Alpin 
left  two  sons,  Kenneth  MacAlpin,  under  whom 
the  Scots  and  Southern  Picts  were  united,  and 
Donald  IT.,  who  succeeded  Kenneth.  Alpin's  at- 
tempt to  extend  his  territories  appears,  says  Skene, 
trom  the  register  of  St.  Andrews,  to  have  been 
confined  to  Galloway,  the  province  of  which  in 
those  days  comprehended  Ayrshire,  and  belonged 
to  the  Southern  Picts,  and  it  is  said  by  that  chroni- 
cle, that  it  was  his  conquest  of  that  territory  which 
transferred  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts  to  the  Scots. 
The  latter  event  is  called  the  Scottish  Conquest. 
Kenneth  his  son  apparently  fought  but  one  battle, 
and  that,  according  to  the  same  chronicle,  at  For- 
teviot,  in  the  very  heart^jof  the  territory  of  the 
Southern  Picts.  [Skene's  History  of  the  Highland- 
ers^ vol.  i.  p.  65.]  This  Alpin  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  another  Alpin  or  Elpin,  who  was 


king  of  the  Picts,  and  who  reigned  from  775  to  779 
— Chalmers'  Caledonia, — Ritson^s  Annals,,  vol.  ii. 

ALSTON,  Charles,  an  eminent  physician  and 
lecturer  on  botany,  was  bom  in  Lanarkshire  in 
1683,  and  first  studied  at  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow. While  a  student  there,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the 
duchess  of  Hamilton,  and  spent  his  early  years  at 
Hamilton  palace.  By  the  assistance  of  her  grace 
he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  the  design  of  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  medical  profession,  and  in  the 
year  1716  he  went,  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Monro,  to  Leyden;  where,  after  studying 
for  three  years  under  the  celebrated  Boerhaavp, 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  On  his  return  he 
commenced  practice  in  Edinburgh,  and,  by  ihn 
interest  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  heritable  keeprr 
of  Holyrood  house,  he  obtained  the  sinecure  office 
of  king^s  botanist.  He  began  his  lectures  on  bo- 
tany in  1720,  in  the  king's  garden  at  Holyrood 
house,  which  he  enriched  by  large  collections  he 
had  made  in  Holland.  In  1788  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Professor  Preston,  in  the  chair  of  Botany 
and  Materia  Medica  united,  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Monro, 
Dr.  Rutherford,  Dr.  Sinclair,  and  Dr.  Plummer, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  high  character  since 
enjoyed  by  Edinburgh  as  a  school  of  medical  sci- 
ence. In  1740,  for  the  assistance  of  his  pupils,  he 
published  an  Index  of  the  plants  demonstrated  to 
them  in  the  Edinburgh  medical  garden.  He  con- 
tinued to  lecture  till  his  death  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember 1760.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  Essays  he  published  a  short  paper 
on  the  efficacy  of  the  powder  of  tin  in  destroying 
or  expelling  worms  from  the  bowels.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  botanical  works,  the  principal  of 
which  is  entitled  *  Tirocinium  Botanicum  Edinbur- 
gense,*  1753.  In  the  same  year  one  of  his  papers, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  overturn  the  Linniean 
doctrine  of  the  sexual  system  of  plants,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  first  volume  of  the  ^  Edinburgh  Phy- 
sical and  Literary  Essays.'  He  also  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  Dr.  Whytt  about  quicklime ;  but 
the  most  valuable  of  all  his  works  are  his  *  Lectures 
on  the  Materia  Medica,'  which  appeared  in  two 
volumes  4to  in  1770,  edited  by  his  friend  and  sue* 
cessor  in  the  professor's  chair,  Dr.  John  Hope. 
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In  botany  a  genus  of  the  Pofyandria  monogynia 

class  and  order  is  called  Alstonia  after  Dr.  Alston. 

The  following  la  a  list  of  Dr.  Alston^s  works : 

Index  Plantarom  in  Horto  Medioo  EdinbnrgensL  Edin. 
1740,  8to. 

Index  Medicamentonun  ompliciiun  tnplez.  Edin.  1752, 
12mo. 

Dissertations  on  Quick  Lime  and  lime  Water.  Edin.  1752, 
12mo.    The  2d  edition,  with  additions.    1754,  Syo. 

Tyrocmiam  Botanicum  Edinboi^nse,  Edin.  1758,  8vo. 
1765,  8vo. 

Dissertation  on  Botany,  translated  from  the  Latin  by  a 
Phjsioian.  Edin.  1754,  8vo,  perhaps  a  translation  of  the 
Tyrocmimn. 

A  second  Dissertation  on  Quick  Lime  and  Lime  Water. 
Edin.  1755, 12mo. 

A  third  Dissertation  on  Quick  Lime  and  lime  Water. 
Edin.  1757,  8vo. 

Lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica,  containing  the  Natural 
History  of  Drugs,  their  Virtues  and  Doses;  also  Directions 
for  the  Study  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  an  Appendix  on 
the  Method  of  Prescribing.  Lond.  1770,  2  vols.  4to,  edited 
by  Dr.  Hope.  » 

Powder  of  Tin,  an  Anthelmentic  Medicine.  Med.  Ess.  ▼. 
p.  89, 1736. 

Dissertation  on  Opmm.    lb.  p.  110, 1736. 

Case  of  Eztravasated  Blood  in  the  Pericardium.  lb.  v.  p. 
609. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Sexes  of  Plants.  Ess.  Phys.  and 
Lit  p.  205, 1754. 

Two  Letters  on  lime  and  Lime  Water.  Phil.  Trans. 
1751,  Abr.  X.  p.  204. 


Altrib,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  an  extinct  barony 
originally  conferred  on  Robert  Keith,  the  second  son  of  Wil- 
liam fourth  earl  Marischal,  who  was  commendator  of  the 
Gistertian  Abbey  of  Deer  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  had  the  whole 
lands  belonging  to  that  monastery  erected  into  a  temporal 
lordship,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Altrie,  29th  July  1587.  His 
lordship  was  selected  by  King  James  VI.,  to  go  to  Denmark 
to  negotiate  bis  marriage  with  the  princess  Anne  in  1589, 
but  excused  himself  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities, 
when  his  nephew  George,  fifth  earl  Marischal,  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stAsd.  The  first  Lord  Altrie  is  supposed  to 
have  been  dead  before  1606.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  said 
nephew,  the  fiifth  earl  Marischal,  the  founder  of  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  when  the  title  of  Lord  Altrie  merged  in 
the  superior  title,  and  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  George 
the  tenth  earl  MarischaL  See  Mabischai^,  earl,  and  Keith, 
surname  of. 

Alyes,  a  surname  derived  firom  a  parish  in  Elgmshire  of 
that  name. 

ALYES,  Robert,  a  minor  poet,  was  bom  at 
Elgin  in  1745,  and  studied  at  Aberdeen,  where 
he  took  his  degrees  of  philosophy  in  1766.  His 
poetical  talents  gained  him  the  friendship  of  Dr. 
Seattle  and  other  gentlemen  of  literary  tastes.  He 
afterwards  became  parish  schoolmaster  at  Desk- 
ford,  and  in  1778  removed  to  Banff.  In  1779  he 
went  to  Edinborgh,  where  he  maintained  himself 


by  teaching  the  classics.  He  is  said  to  have  left 
Banff  on  accoant  of  a  disappointment  in  love.  In 
1782  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  which 
attracted  little  notice.  In  1789  appeared  another 
of  his  works,  entitled  'Edinburgh,  a  poem,  in  two 
parts,  and  the  Weeping  Bard,  in  sixteen  cantos, 
which  were  not  without  merit.  He  died  on  the 
1st  of  January  1794,  leaving  a  laborious  work 
in  the  press,  entitled  '  Sketches  of  a  History  of 
Literature,'  which  was  afterwards  published. 
\_Campheir8  History  of  Scottish  Poetry.'}  The 
works  of  Alves  are : 

Poems.    Edin.  1782,  8vo. 

Edinburgh,  a  Poem;  also  the  Weeping  Bard.    Edin.  178S 
8vo. 

Sketches  of  the  History  of  Literature,  containing  Laves  and 
Characters  of  the  most  eminent  writers  in  different  Langua^nes, 
ancient  and  modem,  with  Critical  Remarks  on  thdr  works, 
together  with  several  Literary  Essays ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a 
short  biographical  aooonnt  of  the  Author.  Edin.  1794,  8vo. 
Edin.  1795,  8vo. 

Banks  of  Esk,  and  other  Poems.    Edin.  1801,  12mo. 


Ancruh,  earl  of,  one  of  the  titles  of  the  marquis  of  Lo- 
thian, conferred  in  1633,  on  Sir  Robert  Kerr,  of  Ancmm,  an 
accomplished  poet  and  courtier,  the  descendant  of  Sir  Andrew 
Kerr  of  Femihirst,  a  border  chief  who  acted  a  prominent  part  iv 
the  rdgns  of  James  IV.  and  James  V.,  particularly  in  resisting 
the  inroads  of  the  English.  The  title  devolved  on  Robert  fourth 
earl  and  first  marquis  of  Lothian,  on  the  death  'of  Charles, 
second  earl  of  Ancrum,  and  is  now  by  courtesy  borne  by  the 
eldest  son  of  the  marquis  of  Lothian.  [See  Lothian,  mar« 
quis  of,  and  Kerr,  surname  of.]  The  name  of  Ancrum  is  de- 
rived from  Alncromb  or  Alncrumb,  signifying  the  crook  of  the 
Ale  or  Aln,  and  is  exactly  descriptive  of  the  situation  of  the 
village  of  Ancrum,  which  stands  on  a  rising  ground  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ale,  where  that  stream  fetches  a  curve  be- 
fore falling  into  the  Teviot.  A  ridge  in  the  sequestered  parish 
of  Ancmm  in  Roxburghshire  is  called  Lilliard^s  edge,  from  a 
battle  fought  there  in  1544,  on  an  invasion  of  the  English 
under  Sir  Ralph  Evers  and  Sir  Brian  Latonn,  in  which  a 
young  Scottish  woman  named  Lilliard  who  had  followed 
her  lover,  on  seeing  him  fall,  rushed  forward,  and  fighting 
bravely,  by  her  gallantry  aided  to  turn  the  fight  in  favour  of 
her  countrymen.  The  heroine  was  slain  in  the  engagement, 
and  an  old  broken  and  defaced  stone  is  still  pouited  out  to 
mark  the  spot  where  she  fell.  It  is  said  to  have  once  borne 
the  following  mscription,  recast  firom  the  well-known  lines  on 
Sir  Thomas  Widdrington  in  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase: 

»  Fair  maiden  Lyllsrd  lies  under  this  stane; 
Little  was  her  stature,  but  great  was  her  fame; 
Upon  the  English  loons  she  laid  many  thumps, 
And  when  her  legs  were  catted  off  she  fought  upon  her 
stumps.** 

The  leaders  of  the  Scotch  were  the  regent  earl  of  Ansn  ana 
the  earl  of  Angus.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  46.) 

ANCRUM,  earl  of,  see  Kerr,  Sir  Robert. 

AiTDKRSOir,  a  surname  meanmg  literally  the  son  of 
Andrew,  bnt  as  held  by  families  of  Lowland  origin,  denotiof 
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mora  pxopttljr  a  too  of  St  Andrew,  that  !■,  a  natrre  Sooto- 
man,  as  indicatad  by  the  Croea  of  St  Andrew,  tbo  patron 
laint  of  Scotland,  in  their  ehield.  The  Mid  Lothian  Afideraona, 
to  ona  hnmeh  of  which  belongs  the  familj  of  the  author 
of  thia  woric,  haVa  for  craat  a  oroaelet  above  the  creeceot; 
motto,  '*  Gradatim.**  The  oreat  evidentlj  has  raferenoe  to 
theemaades. 

The  Gaelio  sept  of  Anderson  are  said  to  be  an  offihoot  of 
the  old  potent  stem  of  Clan  Annas,  from  which  apring  the 
Mac  Andrews,  the  Mac  Gilanden,  and  the  Gnianderees  (Skene, 
vol.  iL  p.  228).  The  chief  of  the  sept  is  Anderson  of  Candacraig, 
Aberdeenshire. 

ANDERSON,  Adam,  author  of  the  largest 
British  compilatioii  upon  commercial  history,  was 
bom  about  the  year  1693.  He  left  Scotland  early 
in  life,  and  obtiuned  the  situation  of  clerk  in  the 
South  Sea  House,  London,  in  which  he  remained 
for  forty  years,  and  rose  to  be  chief  clerk  of  the 
Stock  and  New  Annuities  in  that  establishment. 
He  retained  that  post  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  10th  January  1765.  H^  was  one  of 
the  trustees  for  the  Settlement  of  Greorgia,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  court  of  assistants  of  the 
Scots  Corporation  in  Jjondon.  In  1764,  a  year 
before  his  death,  was  published  his  elaborate  work, 
entitled  *  An  Historical  and  Chronological  Deduc- 
tion of  the  Origin  of  Commerce,  from  the  Earliest 
Accounts  to  the  Present  Time ;  containing  a  His- 
tory of  the  large  Commercial  Interests  of  the 
British  Empire,*  &c.  London,  two  voiumes  folio. 
An  improyed  edition  of  this  work  was  subsequent- 
ly published  by  David  MTherson,  in  four  vol- 
umes. Mr,  Anderson  was  twice  married.  By  his 
first  wife  he  had  a  daughter.  His  second  wife 
survived  him  till  1781.  He  was  her  third  hus- 
band.— ChaJbmen^  Biog,  Diet, 

ANDERSON,  Ai«bxani>er,  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician, was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  near  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Having  at  im  early  period 
of  his  life  proceeded  to  Paris,  he  settled  there  as  a 
private  teacher  or  professor  of  mathematics.  Be- 
tween the  years  1612  and  1619  he  published  vari- 
ous treatises  on  geometrical  and  algebraic  science. 
His  pure  taste  and  skill  in  mathematical  investi- 
gation pointed  him  out  to  the  executors  of  the 
celebrated  geometrician  Vieta,  Master  of  Bequests 
at  Paris,  who  died  in  1603,  as  the  fittest  person 
to  revise  and  publish  his  valuable  MSS.,  which  he 
did  with  learned  comments,  and  neat  demonstra- 
tions of  propositions  left  imperfect.  He  subse- 
quently produced  a  specimen  of  the  application  of 


geometrical  analysis,  distinguished  for  its  clearness 
and  classic  elegance.  His  works  are  now  scarce. 
They  consist  of  six  thin  quarto  volumes,  indudmg 
the  edition  of  the  works  of  Vieta.  The  date  of 
his  death,  as  of  his  birth,  has  not  been  ascertained. 
[EyUmCs  Mathematical  Dictionary,']  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  his  works : 

Sapplementom  Apollonii  Redivivi;  nve  Analysis  Prob^ 
lematis  ad  Apollonii  Doctrinam  desiderati,  a  Marino  6he- 
taldo  relicti.  Hnic  snbneza  est,  Taiiomm  problematam 
practioe,    Paris,  1612,  4to. 

Air««X«y<a,  pro  Zetetico  Apollonian!  Problematis  a  se  jani 
pridem  edito  in  Snpplemento  Apollonii  Bedivivi,  ftc  Paris, 
1616,  4to. 

Francisd  Vieta  da  Eqnationnm  Recognitione  et  Emenda- 
tione  Tractatns  duo.    Paris,  1615,  4to. 

Vindida  Archimedis,  sire  Elenohns  Cydometria  Lana- 
bexgiL    Paris,  1616. 

DiacrisiB  Animadveraionis  in  Franc.  Vietam  a  Clem.  Cj- 
riaoo.    Paris,  1617. 

Ezerdtationnm  Mathematicamm  Decas  prima.  Paris, 
1619. 

ANDERSON,  David,  of  Finshangh,  a  citizen 
and  merchant  of  Aberdeen,  the  brother,  or,  as 
another  account  says,  the  cousin  of  the  preceding, 
and  uncle  of  Greorge  Jamesone  the  Scottish  Van- 
dyke, had  likewise  a  strong  turn  for  mathematics 
and  mechanics,  and  from  his  being  able  to  apply 
his  knowledge  to  so  many  practical  and  useful 
purposes,  he  was  popularly  known  at  Aberdeen  by 
the  familiar  name  of  Davie  Do-a*-things.  He  re- 
moved a  large  rock  which  obstructed  the  entrance 
to  Aberdeen  harbour.  He  left  three  daughters, 
yet  **  his  widow,"  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  David 
Laing,  in  the  information  supplied  to  Allan  Cun- 
ningham for  his  Memoir  of  Jamesone  the  painter, 
"  was  rich  enough  and  generous  enough  to  found 
and  endow  an  hospital  in  Aberdeen  for  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  ten  poor  orphans.**  One 
of  his  daughters  was  married  to  the  Rev.  John 
Gregory,  minister  of  Drumoak,  and  their  son  was 
the  celebrated  James  Gregory,  inventor  of  the  re- 
flecting telescope.  From  her  is  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  that  taste  for  mathematical  science 
which  afterwards  distinguished  the  Gregorys.  A 
portrait  of  him  by  his  nephew,  the  celebrated 
painter  above  referred  to,  is  still  extant  in  Aber- 
deen. 

ANDERSON,  Amdrbw,  a  printer  at  Edin- 
burgh, who,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  obtained 
I  a  patent  for  printing  everything  in  Scotland  for  41 
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yean,  thus  monopolizing  the  whole  trade  to  him- 
self—a thing  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  our 
more  enlightened  days.  He  was  the  son  of  George 
Anderson,  who,  in  1638,  introduced  the  art  of 
letter-press  printing  into  Glasgow,  having  been 
invited  from  Edinburgh  by  the  magistrates  for  that 
purpose,  and  it  appears  from  the  council  records 
of  the  former  city  that  he  was  to  be  allowed  £100 
for  the  liquidation  of  his  expenses,  ^^  in  transport- 
ing of  his  gear  to  that  burgh,"  and  in  full  of  his 
bygone  salaries  from  Whitsunday  1638  till  Mar- 
tinmas 1639.  His  son  Andrew  succeeded  him  in 
Glasgow,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
and  was  made  king^s  printer  for  Scotland,  in  1671. 
For  many  years  after  this  period  the  art  of  print- 
ing remained  in  the  very  lowest  state  in  Scotland, 
owing  mainly  to  the  exclusive  nature  of  the  royal 
grant  to  Anderson.  This  privilege  was  after- 
wards restricted  to  Bibles  and  Acts  of  parliament, 
which  continued  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
king^s  printers  for  Scotland,  till  1839,  when  the 
license  was  thrown  open,  under  certain  condi- 
tions and  restrictions,  to  the  printing  trade  gen- 
erally. 

ANDERSON,  Andrew,  lieutenant-general  in 
the  East  India  Company's  service,  founder  of  an 
institution  at  Elgin  for  the  support  of  old  age  and 
the  education  of  youth,  was  the  son  of  a  private 
soldier  and  a  poor  half-witted  woman  of  the  name 
of  Maijory  Gilzean,  belonging  to  the  town  of  El- 
gin, to  whom  he  was  privately  married.  Andrew, 
who  was  bom  about  the  year  1746,  was  brought 
up  by  his  mother  in  a  state  of  great  misery,  in 
what  had  been  the  sacristy  of  Elgin  cathedral, 
where  she  led  a  wretched  and  lonely  life,  support- 
ed by  charity;  her  infant's  bed  being  a  hollow 
sculptured  stone,  which  had  formerly  been  used  as 
a  font.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school 
of  that  town  as  a  pauper,  doing  all  the  drudgery 
of  the  school  in  return  for  his  education.  After- 
wards he  was  bound  apprentice  to  his  father's 
brother,  a  staymaker  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  St. 
Andrews  Lhanbryd,  whose  harsh  treatment  in- 
duced him,  while  yet  very  young,  to  run  away 
from  home.  Having  contrived  to  reach  London, 
he  was  taken  in  by  a  tdlor,  who  afterwards  em- 
ployed him  as  his  clerk.  Being  sent  with  a  suit  of 
dothes  to  an  officer  in  the  East  India  Company's 


service,  a  countryman  of  his  own,  then  about  to 
proceed  to  India,  that  gentleman,  pleased  with  his 
appearance,  and  satisfying  himself  that  he  had 
obtained  a  good  education,  advised  him  to  enlist 
in  his  regiment,  and  offered  to  take  him  as  his 
servant.  Anderson  accordingly  went  out  as  a 
drummer,  and  from  his  steadiness  and  good  con- 
duct, and  singular  facility  in  the  acquirement  of 
languages,  soon  obtained  promotion.  He  had 
early  made  himself  master  of  the  Hindostanee, 
and  was  frequently  employed  as  interpreter.  His 
conduct  at  the  taking  of  Seringapatam,  in  1799. 
was  honourably  noticed  at  the  time  in  the  public 
papers.  Having  amassed  a  large  fortune,  he  ulti- 
mately retired  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general 
in  the  Bombay  army.  In  1811  he  returned  to 
Elgin,  and  resided  for  several  summers  there,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood,  passing  the  winter  in  Lon- 
don, where,  on  the  23d  November  1816,  he  exe- 
cuted a  trust-disposition  and  deed  of  settlement, 
assigning  his  whole  property,  after  the  payment 
of  a  few  minor  legacies,  for  the  purposes  of  found- 
ing and  endowing  an  Hospital,  a  School  of  Indus- 
try, and  a  Free  School  at  Elgin,  to  be  called  the 
Elgin  Institution  for  the  support  of  old  age  and 
education  of  youth.  He  died  in  London  on  the 
16th  of  December  1824. 

The  funds  left  by  General  Anderson  amounted 
to  £70,000,  and  the  Elgin  Institution,  which  stands 
at  the  east  end  of  Elgin,  was  founded  in  1832, 
for  the  maintenance  of  aged  men  and  women,  and 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  or  orphan 
boys  and  girls.  The  philanthropic  and  splendid 
monument  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  thus 
raised  to  his  own  memory  is  a  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate piece  of  architecture.  Built  of  native 
sandstone,  it  is  a  quadrangular  structure  of  two 
stories,  surmounted  by  a  circular  tower  and  dome. 
The  institution  for  the  children  contains  a  school 
of  industry.  The  children  are  apprenticed  also  to 
some  trade  or  useful  occupation.  The  house  gov- 
ernor and  teacher  of  the  school  of  industry  has  a 
salary  of  £55  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging 
in  the  institution.  A  public  school,  on  the  Lan- 
casterian  system,  is  attached  to  the  institution  as 
a  free  school,  for  the  education  of  male  and  female 
children  whose  parents,  though  in  narrow  circum- 
stances, are  still  able  to  maintain  and  clothe  them 
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ANDERSON,  James,  the  anthor  of  the  '  Di- 
plomata  ScotisB,*  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Anderson,  one  of  the  persecuted  presbyterian  min- 
isters, who  at  the  Restoration  was  ejected  from  his 
living  and  afterwards  suffered  imprisonment  in  the 
Bass,  and  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  August  5, 1662, 
and  graduated  at  the  university  there.  It  appears 
from  the  registers  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
that  he  was  a  student  under  Mr.  William  Paterson, 
the  professor  of  philosophy  in  1667,  and  took  his 
degree  in  the  class  of  Mr.  James  Wishart,  on  the 
27th  of  May  1680.  Having  chosen  the  law  for  his 
profession,  he  served  an  apprenticeship  with  Sir 
Hugh  Paterson  of  Bannockbum,  writer  to  the  sig- 
net, and  on  the  6th  of  June  1691  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  that  society.  In  1704,  an  English 
lawyer,  of  the  name  of  Atwood,  having  published  a 
pamphlet  claiming  for  England  a  direct  superiority 
over  Scotland,  Mr.  Anderson  was  led  to  publish 
an  '  Historical  Essay,  showing  that  the  Crown  and 
Kingdom  of  Scotland  is  imperial  and  independent,' 
which  appeared  in  1705.  This  work  procured  for 
him  not  only  a  reward,  but  the  thanks  of  the  Scot- 
tish parliament,  which  ordered  Atwood*8  pamphlet 
as  well  as  theHistoria  Anglo-Scotica  of  Drake,  to  be 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  Having  projected 
a  series  of  engravings  of  fac-similes  of  the  charters 
and  seals,  medals  and  coins,  of  the  Scottish  mon- 
archs  from  the  earliest  times,  in  November  1706, 
he  obtained  from  the  Scottish  parliament  a  vote  of 
three  hundred  pounds  sterling  towards  this  object. 
By  this  aid  he  was  enabled  to  make  great  progress 
in  his  arduous  work ;  but  before  March  1707  he 
had  not  only  expended  this  sum,  but  five  hundred 
and  ninety  pounds  sterling  of  his  own  on  the  un- 
dertaking, and  was  forced  again  to  apply  to  par- 
liament, now  about  to  expii'e.  A  committee  re- 
ported the  facts,  and  the  parliament,  while  they 
approved  of  his  conduct,  voted  hhn  an  additional 
grant  of  one  thousand  and  fifty  pounds  sterling ; 
and  recommended  him  to  the  queen  *  as  a  person 
meriting  her  gracious  favour.'  One  of  the  last 
acts  of  the  union  parliament  was  *  a  recommenda- 
tion in  favour  of  Mr.  James  Anderson.'  This  in- 
duced him  to  remove  to  London,  to  superintend 
the  progress  of  the  work,  though  the  money  Is  said 
never  to  have  been  paid.  In  June  1715  he  was 
appouited  postmaster-general  for  Scotland,  a  situ- 


ation which  he  held  only  for  two  years,  having 
been  superseded  on  the  29th  of  November  1717, 
for  some  cause  which  does  not  appear,  by  Sii 
John  Inglis  of  Cramond.  When  he  lost  this  ap- 
pointment he  issued  }HX)posals  for  publishing  his 
^Diplomata.'  The  following  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  Watson's  Scots  Courant  of  the  25th  of 
February  1718:  "Proposals  being  printed  for 
publishing  a  book,  which  will  consist  of  above  one 
hundred  copperplates,  containing  the  ancient  char- 
ters and  seals  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  the 
alphabets  and  abbreviations  made  use  of  in  an- 
cient writings,  collected  pursuant  to  an  order  of 
the  parliament  of  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
writer  to  the  signet:  any  who  encourage  that 
book  may  have  copies  of  the  proposals  at  Mr.  An- 
dereon's  house  above  the  general  post  oflSce,  Edin- 
burgh, and  may  also  see  specimens  of  the  work  at 
any  time  between  the  hours  of  two  and  five  in  the 
afternoon."  In  1727  appeared  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  his  '  Collections  relating  to  the  History 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland ;'  to  which  he  soon 
after  added  two  more  volumes,  4to.  This  work 
was  intended  as  a  counter  publication  to  Jebb's 
Vita  et  Rebus  Gestis  Marus  Scotorum  BegiruB, 
published  at  Tendon,  in  1725,  in  two  folio  vol- 
umes, which  represented  Mary  and  her  cause  in 
a  favourable  light.  In  preparing  his  work  on 
Queen  Mary,  Mr.  Anderson,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  obtained  admission 
to  the  state  paper  office,  "  whence,"  says  Chal- 
mers, "he  drew  some  documents  that  lost  their 
efficacy  from  suspicions  of  his  candour."  Mr.  Chal- 
mers, in  his  life  of  Ruddiman,  makes  the  following 
very  just  remark:  "That  such  an  antiquary  as 
Andei'son  is  represented  to  have  been  should  enti- 
tle Mary,  queen  of  Scotland^  is  astonishing,  when 
the  charters  and  seals  of  his  own  Diplomata  would 
have  shown  him  that  she  was  Scotorum  Regina^ 
as  her  predecessors  had  been  Scotorum  Reges. 
Ruddiman,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  remaiks, 
^  That  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  forgery  when  an 
old  charter  speaks  of  the  king  as  Scotus  Rex.'' " 
[Chahners'  Ruddiman^  p.  156,  note,  ed.  1794.]  An- 
derson was  one  of  a  society  of  the  critics  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  was  formed  for  publishing  a  correct 
edition  of  Buchanan^s  works,  with  the  declaimed 
aim  of  vindicating  "that  incomparably  leained 
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and  pioas  aathor  from  the  calumnies  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Ruddiman/'  It  does  not  appear  that  thej 
ever  carried  their  design  into  execution,  farther 
than  preparing  a  series  of  ^^  Notts"  upon  the  an- 
notations of  Raddiman,  which  are  still  in  manu- 
script. He  died  at  London  of  an  apoplectic  stroke, 
on  the  2d  of  April  1728,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six, 
leaving  unfinished  his  great  work,  on  which  he  had 
been  engaged  for  so  many  years.  He  had  married 
m  his  youth  a  daughter  of  John  £llis  of  ElUston, 
an  advocate  in  Edinburgh,  by  whom  he  had  sev- 
eral sons,  who  survived  him,  and  a  daughter  Mar- 
garet who  married  George  Crawford,  the  author 
of  the  Peerage.  One  of  his  sons,  Patrick  Ander- 
son, was  comptroller  of  the  stamps  at  Edinburgh. 
In  his  latter  years,  Anderson  found  himself  in  em- 
barrassed circumstances,  from  the  poverty  which 
had  gradually  fallen  upon  him  from  his  ill-directed 
projects,  arising  from  his  want  of  prudence  and  over 
sanguine  temperament.  In  his  distress  he  pledged 
his  ancient  charters  and  his  copperplates  to  Tho- 
mas Paterson  of  Conduit  Street,  London,  a  friend 
who  had  patronized  his  labours  and  relieved  his 
necessities.  In  1729  the  plates  were  sold  by  auc- 
tion, and  brought  £530.  It  was  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Paterson  that  Ruddiman  was  induced  to  finish 
what  Anderson  with  less  erudition  and  diligence 
had  begun.  At  last  in  1739,  eleven  years  after  his 
death,  the  work  was  published  in  one  volume  folio, 
under  the  title  of  *  Selectus  Diplomatum  et  Nu- 
mismatum  Scotis  Thesaurus,^  with  an  elaborate 
preface  by  Thomas  Ruddiman.  It  was  printed, 
in  one  large  folio  volume,  by  Thomas  and  Walter 
Ruddiman,  for  Thomas  Paterson  in  Conduit 
Street,  Andrew  Millar  in  the  Strand,  London,  and 
Gawin  Hamilton  at  Edinburgh. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Anderson^s  works : 

An  Hisfcorical  Essay,  sbowiog  that  the  Crown  of  Scotland 
is  Imperial  and  Independent,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Atwood. 
Edin.  1705,  8vo. 

Collections  relating  to  the  History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soot* 
land.    Edin.  1727-28,  4  toIs.  4ta 

Selectns  Diplomatnm  et  Numismatnm  Scotia  Thesanms : 
de  Mandate  Parliamenti  in  snbjicinntnr  ad  fadliomm  Rei 
Anttqnariss  oognitionem  Characteres  et  Abbreviaturse,  in 
dnas  partes  distribatus:  1.  Sjllogen  complectuntor  veterum 
diplomatnm,  mve  Chartamm  regnm  et  prooemm  Scotise,  nna 
com  eomm  Sigillis,  a  Dnncano  II.  ad  Jacobnm  I.  L  e.  ab  anno 
1094  ad  1412.  2.  Continet  Nnmismata  tnm  anrea  quam  ar- 
gentea  singnlomm  Scotise  regam  ab  Alexandro  I.  ad  supra 
dictam  regnorum  ooalitionem  perpetna  serie  dedncta  Quas 
open  oonsummando  deerant   supplevit  et  prefatione,  Tabu> 


lamm  explicatione,  aliisqne  Appendicibus;  rsm  SooCia  dipUv 
maticam  nummariam,  et  geneali^cam  baud  pamm  illustran- 
t-'^nlbus,  auzit  et  locupletavit  lipomas  Ruddimanus.  Edin 
1789,  foL  This  splendid  work  is  enriched  with  fac-similes  d 
charters,  &c  beantifuUj  engraved  bj  SturL  The  original 
price  was  4  guineas  common  paper,  and  6  fine.  Mr.  Ruddi- 
man's  Introduction  was  afterwards  translated,  and  published 
bj  itself.  Edm.  1778, 12mo.  It  is  a  work  of  extreme  ruitj, 
and  great  ralue.  In  the  fifth  division  it  exhibits  the  char- 
acters and  abbreviations  used  in  ancient  MSS. 

ANDERSON,  James,  D.D.,  the  brother  of 
Adam  Anderson,  author  of  the  Ck>mmercial  His- 
tory, whose  life  is  given  at  page  123,  was  born  at 
Aberdeen,  and  having  gone  to  London  in  1710, 
was  for  many  years  minister  of  the  Scotch  church, 
in  Swallow  street,  Piccadilly.  In  1 734  he  removed 
to  another  chapel  in  Leicester  Fields,  and  died 
May  23,  1739.  Me  wrote  a  treatise  on  ^The 
Constitutions  of  the  Free  Masons,*  and  an  elabo- 
rate folio  volume,  entitled  *  Royal  Grenealogies,  or 
the  Grenealogical  Tables  of  Emperors,  Kings,  and 
Princes,  from  Adam  to  these  Times,*  London,  1732. 

ANDERSON,  Jamss,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  wri- 
ter, the  son  of  a  farmer,  was  bom  at  Hermiston. 
near  Edinburgh,  in  1739.  His  ancestors  were 
farmers,  and  for  many  generations  had  occupied 
the  same  land.  His  parents  died  when  he  was 
very  young,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered 
upon  the  management  of  the  farm  which  they  had 
possessed.  Early  perceiving  the  great  advantage 
of  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  agriculture,  he 
attended  the  chemistry  class  of  Dr.  Cullen,  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  studying  at  the  same 
time  several  collateral  branches  of  science.  He 
adopted  a  number  of  improvements  on  his  farm, 
and  was  among  the  first  to  use  the  small  twc 
horse  plough  on  its  introduction  into  Scotland.  In 
the  midst  of  his  agricultural  labours,  so  great  was 
his  desire  for  knowledge  and  so  unwearied  his 
application,  that  he  contrived  to  acquire  a  consid- 
erable stock  of  general  information.  In  1771, 
under  the  signature  of  Agricola,  he  contributed  to 
Ruddimanus  Edinburgh  Weekly  Magazine  a  series 
of  *  Essays  on  Planting,*  which  in  1777  were  col- 
lected into  a  volume.  In  1773  he  furnished  the 
article  Monsoon  to  the  fii-st  edition  of  the  Encydo- 
psedia  Britannica,  in  which  he  predicted  the  fail- 
ure of  Captun  Cook*s  first  expedition  in  search  of 
a  southern  polar  continent.  In  1776  appeared  his 
Essay  on  Chimneys. 
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Previous  to  the  year  1777,  Mr.  Anderson  had 
removed  to  a  large  uncultivated  farm  of  1,800  acres, 
named  MonkhiU,  which  he  rented  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  which,  oy  his  skill  and  care,  he  brought 
into  excellent  condition.  In  that  year  appeared 
'  Observations  on  the  Means  of  Exciting  a  Spirit 
of  National  Industry,'  with  regard  to  agricultnre, 
commerce,  mannfactnres,  and  fisheries;  and,  be- 
sides his  Essays  on  Planting,  various  pamphlets  on 
agricultural  subjects,  which  raised  his  reputation 
very  high  as  a  practical  agriculturist.  In  1780,  the 
university  of  Aberdeen  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  He  had  married  in  1768,  Miss  Seton 
of  Mounie;  by  whom  he  had  thirteen  children; 
%nd  with  the  twofold  object  of  educating  his 
family,  and  enjoying  literary  society,  in  1783 
he  went  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
bui^h.  His  place  of  residence  was  situated  within 
the  parish  of  Leith,  and  when  the  magistrates  and 
heritors  attempted  to  levy  an  assessment  upon 
householders  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  he 
brought  the  measure  before  the  court  of  session, 
and  succeeded  in  persuading  the  judges  that  the 
laws  of  Scotland  did  not  authorise  the  estabUsh- 
I  ment  of  a  poor's  rate.  He  considered  himself  as 
having  rendered  an  essential  service  to  his  country, 
by  his  resistance  in  this  case,  and  several  editions 
of  his  papers  during  the  process,  though  never 
published,  were  printed  for  the  use  of  his  friends. 
Having,  in  a  tract  privately  circulated,  projected 
the  establishment  of  the  North  British  Fisheries, 
be  was  requested  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in 
1784  to  survey  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
in  1785  he  published  the  result  of  his  inquiries, 
under  the  title  of  *  An  Account  of  the  present  state 
of  the  Hebrides  and  Western  Coast  of  Scotland, 
being  the  Substance  of  a  Report  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury.'  In  the  Report  of  a  committee 
appointed  May  11, 1785,  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  British  fisheries,  very  honourable  mention 
18  made  of  his  labours.  On  the  22d  December 
1790  he  commenced  a  weekly  publication  of  a 
literary  and  scientific  nature,  called  *The  Bee,' 
which  continued  till  the  1st  January  1794.  He 
wrote  a  great  part  of  the  work  himself,  and  be- 
sides many  of  the  principal  papers  without  signa- 
ture, all  those  which  were  signed  Senex,  Alcibi- 
ades,  and  Timothy  Hairbrain,  were  from  his  pen. 


When  the  Board  of  agriculture  applied  to  par- 
liament for  a  reward  to  Mr.  Elkington,  on  account 
of  his  mode  of  draining  by  boring.  Dr.  Anderson 
addressed  several  letters  to  the  president  of  that 
Board.  These  letters  were  published,  and  though 
the  language  he  used  in  them  was  considered  as 
rather  intemperate,  yet  it  afterwards  appeared  that 
his  assertions  were  well  founded,  and  that  Elking- 
ton's  plan  contained  nothing  but  what  had  been 
fully  explained  by  Dr.  Anderson  more  than  twenty 
years  before  in  his  Agricultural  Essays.  About 
this  time,  also,  he  read  an  Essay  on  Moss  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  soon 
after  published.  In  it  he  first  advanced  the  very 
singular  idea  that  moss,  contrary  to  the  mode  of 
all  other  plants,  vegetates  below,  while  its  upper 
stratum  is  undergoing  putrefaction  by  exposure  to 
the  air. 

About  the  year  1797  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  London,  and  for  several  years  wrote  the  agri- 
cultural articles  in  the  Monthly  Review.  From 
1799  to  1802  he  conducted  another  journal  called 
^Recreations  in  Agriculture,  Natural  History, 
Arts,  and  Miscellaneous  Literature,'  which  ended 
with  the  sixth  volume.  Although  the  work  con- 
stains  a  number  of  communications  from  others,  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  written  by  himself.  It  met 
with  the  greatest  encouragement  from  the  public, 
but  the  irregularity  of  his  printers  and  bookseUem 
caused  him  to  discontinue  it.  The  thirty-seventh 
number  of  his  *  Recreations'  was  his  last  publica- 
tion in  March  1802.  After  this  period  he  published 
nothing  more,  except  his  correspondence  with 
General  Washmgton  and  a  pamphlet  on  scarcity, 
but  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  relaxa- 
tion of  a  quiet  life,  and  particularly  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  garden  at  Isleworth ;  in  which  he  had 
constructed  a  model  of  his  patent  hothouse,  to  act 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  without  the  application  of 
artificial  heat.  With  this  he  amused  himself  by 
making  experiments,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
degree  of  heat  and  moisture  was  most  salutary  to 
different  plants.  As  an  instance  of  his  unwearied 
attention  to  every  department  of  rural  economy, 
may  be  mentioned  a  discovery  which  he  made 
about  this  time,  respecting  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  exterminating  wasps.  Having  observed  that 
in  the  district  where  he  resided  these  insects  were 
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very  destructive  to  every  species  of  fruit,  he  re- 
solved to  study  their  natural  history.  He  soon 
ascertained,  by  his  inquuies  and  observations, 
that  the  whole  hive,  like  that  of  bees,  was  propa- 
gated from  one  female  or  queen,  and  that  the 
whole  race,  except  a  few  queens,  perished  during 
winter,  and  he  uatm*ally  concluded  that  to  destroy 
the  queens,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  before 
they  began  to  drop  their  eggs,  was  the  surest  way 
of  diminishing  their  number.  With  this  view  he 
even  procured  an  association  to  be  formed,  which 
circulated  handbills  with  directions,  and  offered  a 
reward  for  every  queen  wasp  that  should  be 
brought  in,  within  a  specified  period. 

Dr.  Anderson  died  at  Westham,  near  London,  on 
15th  October  1808,  of  a  gradual  decline.  Having 
been  some  time  a  widower,  in  1801  he  had  married 
a  second  wife,  a  lady  belonging  to  Isleworth,  who 
survived  him ;  as  did  also  five  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter. In  his  younger  days,  and  while  engaged  in  the 
active  pursuits  of  agriculture.  Dr.  Anderson  was 
remarkably  handsome  in  his  person,  of  middle 
stature,  and  of  robust  constitution.  Extremely 
moderate  in  his  living,  the  country  exercise  ani- 
mated his  countenance  with  the  glow  of  health ; 
but  the  overstrained  exertion  of  his  mental  pow- 
ers afterwards  impaired  his  strength,  ultimately 
wasted  his  faculties,  and  brought  on  premature 
old  age.  He  possessed  a  very  independent  mind, 
and  his  manners  were  agreeable  and  unconstrain- 
ed. In  the  relative  duties  of  a  husband  and  a  fa- 
ther, he  displayed  the  greatest  prudence  and  affec- 
tion ;  and  in  the  social  circle  he  was  distinguished 
by  his  humorous  pleasantry,  and  abounded  in 
anecdote.  In  conversation  he  entered  with  zeal 
and  spirit  into  any  favourite  subject,  and  his  re- 
marks were  generally  full  of  interest.  He  was 
among  the  first  of  that  long  list  of  practical  writers 
of  which  the  present  century  has  produced  so 
many  who  directed  the  public  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  and  there  was  no  agri- 
cultural subject  of  which  he  treated  without  throw- 
ing upon  it  new  light.  Besides  the  works  men- 
tioned, he  wrote  also  many  papers  in  the  periodi- 
cals, and  an  Account  of  Ancient  Fortifications  in 
the  Highlands,  which  was  read  to  the  Society  of 
Scottish  Antiquaiies. — Scots  Mag,  1809. — Edin, 


The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works : 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Chimneys ;  containing  full  dirao* 
tions  for  constmcting  them  in  all  cases,  so  as  to  draw  weU| 
and  for  removing  Smoke  in  houses.    Lond.  1776,  12mo. 

Free  Thoughts  on  the  American  Contest.    Edin.  1776,  8vo. 

Essays  relating  to  Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs.  Edin. 
1775,  8vo.  1777,  8vo.  Lond.  1796, 8  vols.  8vo.  Fifth  edit 
with  additions  and  corrections.    Lond.  1800,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Misoellaneous  Thoughts  on  Planting  and  Traimng  Timber 
Trees,  by  Agrioola.    Edin.  1777,  8vo. 

Observations  on  the  Means  of  exciting  a  Spirit  of  Nationa. 
Industry,  chiefly  intended  to  promote  the  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Fisheries,  and  Manufactures  of  Scotland.  Edin.  1777 
4to. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Com  Laws,  with  a  view 
to  the  new  Com  Bill  proposed  for  Scotland.  Edin.  1777, 8va 

"An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  that  have  hitherto  retarded 
the  advancement  of  Agriculture  in  Europe,  with  Hints  for 
removing  the  circumstances  that  have  chiefly  obstracted  its 
progress.    Edin.  1779,  4to. 

The  Interest  of  Great  Britun  with  regard  to  her  American 
Colonies  considered.    1782,  8vo. 

The  Tme  Interest  of  Great  Britiun  considered,  or  a  Pro- 
posal for  establishing  the  Northem  British  Fisheries.  1783, 
12mo. 

An  Account  of  the  present  State  of  the  Hebrides,  and 
Westem  Coasts  of  Scotland,  with  Hints  for  encouraging  the 
Fish^rie8,  and  promoting  other  Improvements  in  these  coun- 
tries; being  the  Substance  of  a  Repwi  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury.  Edin.  1785,  8vo,  illustrated  with  a  geographical 
map. 

Observations  on  Slavery,  particularly  with  a  view  to  itb 
efiects  on  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indiea.  Man- 
chester, 1789,  4to. 

Papers  drawn  up  by  him  and  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  reference 
to  a  Report  by  a  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society  on  Shet- 
land Wool.    1790,  8vo. 

The  Bee,  consisting  of  Essays  Philosophical  and  Miscellar 
neons.    Edin.  1791-94,  6  vols.  8vo. 

Observations  on  the  Effects  of  Coal  Duty  upon  the  remote 
and  thinly  peopled  coasts  of  Britain.     Edin.  1792,  8vo. 

Thoughts  on  the  Privileges  and  Power  of  Juries,  with  Ob- 
servations on  the  present  State  of  the  Country  with  regard  te 
Credit    Edm.  1793,  8vo. 

BemarKs  on  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland.    Ediru  1793,  4to. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Peat  Moss,  considered  as  in  itb 
natural  state  fitted  for  affording  fuel,  or  as  susceptible  of 
being  converted  into  mould,  capable  of  yielding  abundant 
crops  of  useful  produce,  with  fiill  directions  for  converting  and 
cultivating  it  as  a  soil.    Edin.  1794,  8vo. 

A  Genco^  View  of  the  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  ot 
the  County  of  Aberdeen,  with  Observations  on  the  means  of 
its  improvement.  Chiefly  drawn  up  for  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, in  two  parts.    Edin.  1794,  8vo. 

An  Accoxmt  of  the  different  kinds  of  Sheep  found  in  the 
Russian  dominions,  and  among  the  Tartar  Hordes  of  Asia,  by 
Dr.  Pallas,  illustrated  with  six  plates,  to  which  are  added  five 
appendixes,  tending  to  illustrate  the  natursl  and  oeconomical 
history  of  sheep,  and  other  domestic  animals.  Edin.  1794, 
8vo. 

On  an  Universal  Character,  in  two  letters  to  Edward 
Home,  Esq.    Edin.  1795,  8vo. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Draining  Bogs  and  Swampy  Grounds, 
with  cursory  remarks  on  the  originality  of  E1kington*s  mode 
of  draining.    Also  disquisitions  concerning  the  different  breeds 
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«f  sheep  and  other  domestic  animals,  bemg  the  principal  ad- 
£tions  made  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Essays  on  Agricol- 
tore.    Lond.  1794, 1798,  8to. 

Becreations  in  Agricnltore,  Natural  Historr,  Arts,  and 
Miacellaneons  literature.    Lond.  1799-1802,  6  vols.  8ya 

Selections  from  his  Correspondence  with  General  Washing- 
tm,  in  which  the  causes  of  the  present  scarcity  are  fully  in- 
Testigated.    Lond.  1800,  8to. 

A  Calm  Investigation  of  the  Circumstances  that  have  led 
to  the  present  scarcity  of  Grain  in  Britain ;  suggesting  the 
means  of  aUeviating  that  evil,  and  of  preventing  the  recuzrenoe 
of  such  a  calamity  in  future.    Lond.  1801,  8vo. 

A  Description  of  a  patent  Hot-house,  which  operates  chiefly 
bj  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  and  other  suhjects ;  without  the  aid 
of  Flues,  or  Tan-hark,  or  Steam,  for  tilie  purpose  of  heating 
It,  Sao,    Lond.  1804, 12mo. 

The  Antiquity  of  WooUen  Manufactures  in  England. — 
Gmts.  Mag.  August  1778,  and  other  papers  in  that  work. 

A  Disquisition  on  Wool-bearing  Animals.  American  Trans. 
It.  149.    1799. 

On  Cast  Iron.    Trans.  Ed.  R.  Soc  L  26.    1788. 

A  further  Description  of  ancient  Fortifications  in  the  North 
of  Scotland.    ArchsBoL  vL  87.    1782. 

ANDERSON,  John,  M.  A.,  anther  of  the 
celebrated  Defence  of  Presbyterianism,  was  boiii 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  the 
precise  year  has  not  been  ascertained.  All  that 
is  known  of  his  early  life  is,  that,  after  receiving 
a  university  education,  he  was  for  some  time  the 
preceptor  of  the  celebrated  John  duke  of  Argyle 
and  Greenwich;  and  that  he  subsequently  re- 
mded  for  twenty-five  years  in  Edinburgh,  where 
he  kept  a  schooL  Having  been  educated  for  the 
church,  he  was,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Dum- 
barton, and  afterwards  was  transported  to  Glas- 
gow. The  general  use  of  the  English  liturgy 
in  the  Episcopalian  congregations,  as  we  learn 
torn  Wodi'ow's  correspondence,  was  exciting, 
about  this  period,  the  utmost  alarm  in  the  minds 
of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  and  people,  and  a  vio- 
lent controversy  on  the  subject  was  carried  on 
for  some  time  between  the  ministers  of  the  rival 
churches.  Into  this  controversy  Mr.  Anderson 
entered  with  much  zeal.  The  first  of  his  publica- 
tions known  Is  styled  *A  Dialogue  between  a 
Cui*at  and  a  Countreyman  concerning  the  Eng* 
lish  Service,  or  Common  Prayer  Book  of  Eng- 
land,' 4to,  printed  at  Glasgow  about  1710.  In 
this  work,  in  opposition  to  the  statements  in  Sage's 
*  Fundamental  Charter  of  Presbytery  Examined,' 
he  proved  that  the  liturgy  which  had  been  used 
by  the  first  Scottish  reformers  for  at  least  seven 
years  after  the  overthrow  of  popery,  was  not  the 


English  liturgy,  but  that  used  by  the  English 
church  at  Geneva,  since  known  by  the  name  of 
John  Knox's  liturgy,  or  the  old  Scottish  liturgy. 
In  1711  appeared  a  *  Second  Dialogue,'  in  which 
he  set  himself  to  oppose  the  sentiments  of  South, 
Hammond,  Beveridge,  and  Burnet.  These  works 
were  followed  by  *A  Letter  fi-om  a  Countrey- 
man to  a  Curat,'  which  called  forth  several  an- 
swers, particularly  one  by  Robert  Calder,  an 
Episcopalian  clergyman,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Arch- 
ibald Pitcayn,  to  which  he  speedily  replied  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  *  Curat  Calder  Whipt.'  Soon 
after  he  published  ^  A  Sermon  preached  at  Ayr,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Synod,  on  April  1,  1712.'  In 
1714  appeared  his  famous  work,  under  the  title  of 
*A  Defence  of  the  Church  Government,  Faith, 
Worship,  and  Spirit  of  the  Presbyterians,  in 
Answer  to  a  Book  entitled  "  An  Apology  for 
Mr.  Thomas  Rhind,"'  &c.,  4to.  In  1717  he  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  congregation  of  the  North- 
west church,  Glasgow,  but  was  not  settled  there 
till  1720,  after  his  case  had  been  before  both 
the  synod  and  the  Assembly,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  presbjTtery  having  objected  to  his 
removal.  His  colleagues,  it  seems,  had  taken 
offence  at  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Walter 
Stewart  of  Pardonan,  published  by  him  in  1717, 
in  which  he  says,  *^  I  confess  I  was  under  a  great 
temptation  of  being  eager  for  a  settlement  in  Glas- 
gow, for  what  minister  would  not  be  fond  of  a 
larger  stipend  and  a  double  charge?"  In  the  lat- 
ter year  (1720)  he  published,  in  12mo,  six  '  Let- 
ters upon  the  Overtures  concerning  Kirk  Sessions 
and  Presbyteries,'  which,  like  all  his  controversial 
writings,  abound  in  curious  historical  information, 
interspersed  with  severe  satirical  remark.  He 
wrote  several  other  political  and  theological  tracts 
besides  those  mentioned,  now  gone  into  oblivion. 
The  precise  year  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but 
as  his  successor  was  appointed  in  1723,  his  de- 
cease must  have  taken  place  before  that  year 
His  grandson.  Professor  Anderson,  the  founder  of 
the  Andersonian  Institution,  Glasgow,  caused  the 
following  memorial  to  his  memory  to  be  inscribed 
upon  the  family  tombstone  erected  over  his  grave, 
on  the  front  of  the  North-West  church,  Glasgow: 
**  Near  this  place  ly  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  John 
Anderson,  who  was  preceptor  to  the  famous  John 
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Dike  of  Aj]gT>  asd  GncswklL,  and  nrinirtw  of 
Ae  ^i!^  ^  DEiL,\jaium  in  the  begbnuBg  of  the 
fi^ht##«th  cesrarr,  and  in  tliis  cfamda  in  17^. 
He  was  tbe  anihor  of  *  The  Defence  of  the  Cfamdi 
Gorcnunent,  Faitli,  Worship,  and  Spirit  of  the 
Prcsbjterians,*  and  of  aereral  other  eodeaiastical 
and  poiltieal  tneta.  As  a  pioos  minister  and  an 
eloquent  pieadier,  a  defender  of  dvH  and  rdigioaa 
Iibertj,  and  a.  man  of  wit  and  leanunf^  be  was 
onch  esteemed;  be  lired  in  the  reign  of  Cbaiks 
IL,  James  IL,  WiDiam  IIL,  Anne,  and  George  L 
Soch  times,  and  such  a  man,  forget  not,  reader, 
whUe  tbj  oomitrj,  libertj,  and  religion  are  dear 
to  thee."— Fbd^ov'#  Hisiary. 

AKDEBSON,  Jomr,  F.S.S.,  fomider  of  the 
Andenonian  iDStitation,  €rlai^;ow,  and  grandson 
of  the  sobject  of  the  preceding  article,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Ber.  James  Anderson,  minis- 
ter  of  Boseneatb,  Dnmbartonshire,  in  the  manse 
of  which  parish  he  was  bora  in  the  jear  1726. 
His  lather  died  when  he  was  yet  yoong,  and 
be  went  to  live  at  Stuling  with  his  aont,  Bfis. 
Turner,  widow  of  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  High 
church  of  that  town,  where  he  received  the  first 
part  of  his  education.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Burgher  corps  of 
Stirling,  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  town  against 
the  forces  of  the  Pretender,  and  the  carabine  he 
carried  on  that  occasion  is  preserved  in  tiie  Muse- 
um of  the  university  founded  by  him.  He  after- 
wards studied  at  the  college  of  Glasgow.  In  1756 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  oriental  languages 
in  that  university.  In  1760  he  was  removed  to 
the  chair  of  natural  philosophy.  Embued  with  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  dlflfusion  of  useful  knowledge, 
he  instituted  a  cla.ss,  in  addition  to  his  usual  one, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  working  dasses  and 
others,  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  regular 
course  of  academical  study,  which  he  continued 
to  teach  twice  a-week,  during  session,  till  his 
death.  In  1786  he  published  '  Institutes  of  Phy- 
sics,' which  in  ten  years  went  through  five  edi- 
tions. Having,  like  many  other  good  men,  hailed 
the  first  burst  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789, 
as  calculated  to  promote  the  cause  of  liberty, 
he  went  to  Paris  in  1791  with  the  model  of  a  gnu 
he  had  invented,  the  peculiar  advantage  of  which 
consisted  in  the  recoil  being  stopped  b^  the  con- 


deiwarion  of  eoouDon  air  within  the  body  of  thi 
carriage.    To  this  Ingenioos  inienikm  he  had  nn- 

'  snooeaefidly  cadeavoared  to  obtain  the  atlmtion 
of  oar  own  gofcrnmenl.    ^lis  model  he  presented 

I  to  the  nadonal  convention,  wlio  hnng  it  np  in 
thdr  ban,  with  the  sapasuiption,  "  The  Gift  ol 

I  Scienee  to  Liberty  r*  A  six-poonder  being  made 
firom  his  model,  lie  tried  nameroos  experiments 
with  it,  inpfesenee,anioogothen,oftiieoeldHnt- 

I  ed  Pan!  Jones,  then  in  Paris,  who  expressed  his 
iqppiobatim  of  the  new  spedes  of  gun.  Whik 
Professor  Anderson  remained  in  the  capital  of 
Fhmoe,  he  witnessed  many  of  tiiose  sthnring  and 
momentons  scenes,  which  at  that  period  attracted 
the  notice  of  all  Europe,  and  he  was  one  of  those 
who,  on  the  14th  July,  firom  the  top  of  the  ahar 
of  liberty,  sung  7>  2>am  with  the  bishop  of  Paris, 
when  the  Ol-fated  Louis  XVL  took  the  oath  to 
the  Constitutimi !  An  expedient  of  his  for  fur- 
nishing the  people  of  Germany  with  Fkench  news- 
papers and  manifestoes,  after  the  emperor  Leopold 
had  drawn  a  cordon  of  troops  ronnd  the  finontiers,  to 
prevent  their  introduction,  was  tried,  and  found 
very  nsefuL  It  consisted  of  small  balloons  <^  pa- 
per, varnished  with  boiled  oil,  and  filled  with  in- 
flammable air,  and  the  newspiqiers  being  tied  to 
them,  they  were  sent  off  when  the  wind  was  hL- 
vourable,  and  picked  up  by  the  people.  A  small 
flag  which  these  paiper  balloons  carried,  bore  an 
inscription  in  German  to  the  following  purport : 

^  0*er  hiDs  anl  djles  and  lineB  of  hostile  troops,  1  float  ma- 
jeatic, 
Bearbig  tho  laws  of  God  and  Nature  to  oppreBood  nien, 
And  bidding  them  with  anna  thdr  righta  maintain." 

On  his  return  to  Glasgow,  Professor  Anderson 
resumed  his  college  duties  with  his  usual  fervour. 
He  died  on  the  13th  January  1796,  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age,  and  4l8t  of  his  professorship.  By 
his  will,  dated  7th  May  1795,  he  bequeathed  all 
his  money  and  effects  for  the  establishment  at 
Glasgow  of  an  institution,  to  be  called  Anderson^s 
University,  for  the  education  of  the  unacademical 
classes. 

The  institution  was  endowed  by  the  founder 
with  a  valuable  philosophical  apparatus,  museum, 
and  library,  valued  at  three  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling ;  and  it  was  incorporated  by  charter  firom  the 
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magistrates  and  conncil  of  Glasgow,  on  the  9th 
Jane  following  the  testator's  death.  The  plan  of 
Professor  Anderson  contemplated  four  colleges, 
for  arts,  medicine,  law,  and  theology,  each  college 
to  consist  of  nine  professors,  the  senior  professor 
being  president  or  dean,  bat  the  lands  not  allow- 
ing of  this  at  the  oatset,  the  managers  wisely  be- 
gan on  a  small  scale,  and  the  institution  has  gra- 
dually grown  in  influence  and  hnportance,  and  is 
now  in  a  state  more  corresponding  with  the  origi- 
nal design  of  the  founder.  The  first  teacher  was 
Dr.  Thomas  Garnet,  professor  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  author  of  a  *Tour  through  the  High- 
lands,* as  well  as  yarious  scientific  works,  who 
commenced  on  21st  September  1796,  by  reading 
in  the  Trades'  Hall,  Glasgow,  popular  and  scien- 
tific lectures  on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry, 
addressed  to  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  illustrated 
by  experiments.  With  the  view  that  the  institu- 
tion should  be  permanently  established  the  trus- 
tees purchased,  in  1798,  extensive  buildings  in 
John  Street,  and  in  the  same  year  a  professor  of 
mathematics  and  geography  was  appointed.  After 
a  successful  period  of  tuition  of  four  years.  Dr. 
Garnet,  on  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain  in  1800,  was  chosen  its  first 
professor  of  chemistry,  and  accordingly  removed 
to  London  in  October  of  that  year,  but  was  obliged 
to  resign  the  situation  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
died  in  1802,  aged  86.  He  was  succeeded  in  An- 
derson's Institution,  Glasgow,  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  George  Birkbeck,  the  founder  of  Mechanic's 
Institutes,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was 
appointed  professor  of  natural  history,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  what  had  formerly  been  taught,  intro- 
duced a  familiar  system  of  instruction,  which  he 
conducted  gratis,  chiefly  for  the  beneflt  of  opera- 
tives. One  of  the  great  benefits  of  this  institution 
from  the  commencement,  indeed,  has  been  that 
instruction  is  communicated  to  students  of  all 
classes,  divested  of  those  technicalities  by  which 
it  is  firequently  overlaid  and  obscured  by  educa- 
tional institutions  of  greater  name.  Dr.  Birkbeck 
resigned  in  August  1804,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  following  month  by  Dr.  Andrew  Ure,  the 
well-known  chemist.  Dr.  Ure  continued  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  success 
for  the  long  period  of  twenty-five  years,  when  he 


removed  to  London.  In  the  meantime  the  insti* 
tution  had  grown  in  public  estimation,  and  sever- 
al professors  had  been  appointed.  The  original 
buildings  too  had  become  insufficient,  and  the 
trustees  finaUy  purchased  from  the  city  the  Gram- 
mar school  buildings,  situated  in  George  Street, 
which,  with  extensive  additions  and  alterations, 
were  rendered  fit  for  a  complete  college  establish- 
ment, containing  halls  for  the  professors,  the  mu- 
seum, library,  &c.  The  new  buildings  were  opened 
in  November  1828,  and  continue  to  be  used  with 
marked  success.  There  are  now  thirteen  profes- 
sors, and  the  subjects  taught  are  natural  philoso- 
phy, chemistry,  natural  history,  logic  and  ethics, 
mathematics  and  geography,  oriental  languages, 
drawing  and  painting,  anatomy,  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  surgery,  materia  medica,  medical 
jurisprudence,  veterinary  medicine,  and  Grerman 
and  modem  literature.  The  Institution,  or  as  it 
is  called,  the  Andersonian  University,  is  placed 
under  the  iospection  of  the  Lord  Provost  and 
other  officials  as  ordinary  visitors,  but  it  is  more 
immediately  superintended  by  eighty-one  trustees, 
who  are  elected  by  ballot,  and  remain  in  office 
for  life,  unless  disqualified  by  non-attendance. 
They  are  chosen  from  nine  classes  of  citizens, 
namely,  tradesmen,  agriculturists,  aitists,  manu- 
facturers, physicians  and  surgeons,  lawyers,  di- 
vines, philosophers,  and  kinsmen  or  namesakes. 
Nme  of  their  number  are  annually  elected  by  the 
trustees  as  managers  of  the  establishment  for  the 
year,  and  they  in  turn  elect  from  their  number,  by 
ballot,  the  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 

A  posthumous  work  of  Professor  Anderson,  en- 
titled ^Observations  on  Roman  Antiquities  dis- 
covered between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,'  was 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1800. — Glasgow  Me- 
chanic's Magazine^  1825.  —  CldancTs  Annals  of 
Glasgow, 

ANDERSON,  John,  historian  of  the  Hamil- 
tons,  was  bom  June  6,  1789,  at  Gilmerton  House, 
in  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian.  He  was  the  eld- 
est son  of  James  Anderson,  supervisor  of  excise, 
Oban,  whose  father,  William  Anderson,  was  a 
fanner  at  Upper  Liberton,  and  a  burgess  and 
guild-brother  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  His  mo- 
ther was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Williams, 
the  well-known  author  of  the  '  Mineral  Kingdom,* 
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who  then  resided  at  Gilmerton.  After  receiving 
the  proper  education,  and  attending  the  nniversity 
of  Edinburgh,  he  was  in  1818  admitted  a  licentiate 
of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
had  scarcely  passed  his  college  exammations,  when 
he  was  appointed,  by  the  Marquis  of  Douglas, 
afterwards,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1819, 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  first  Surgeon  of  the  Royal 
Lanarkshire  Militia,  and  he  retained  that  situation, 
and  the  patronage  and  confidence  of  his  grace, 
until  his  death.  He  settled  at  Hamilton,  and  ob- 
tained an  extensive  practice.  In  1825,  he  pub- 
lished, in  quarto,  a  large  and  elaborate  work,  en- 
titled ^  Historical  and  Genealogical  Memoirs  of  the 
House  of  Hamilton,*  to  which,  in  1827,  he  added 
a  supplement.  For  more  than  two  years  previous 
to  his  death,  he  had  been  engaged  collecting  ma- 
terials for  a  Statistical  Account  of  Lanarkshure; 
and  he  also  contemplated  writing  a  Genealogical 
History  of  the  Robertsons  of  Struan.  In  the  pe- 
culiar line  of  literature  which  he  selected  for  hun- 
self,  he  was  distinguished  by  sound  and  pertinent 
information,  deep  research,  untiring  perseverance, 
and  a  ready  and  perspicuous  style.  He  died  24th 
December  1832,  his  last  illness  being  caused  by 
extraordinary  fatigue  in  attending  patients  under 
the  cholera  morbus.  He  was  (says  a  writer  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine)  universally  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  residence;  and  from  his  un- 
assuming manners,  his  social  disposition,  and  ex- 
tensive benevolence,  was  as  generally  respected. 
His  maternal  grandfather,  John  Williams,  F.S.A., 
Scotland,  was,  though  a  native  of  Wales,  long 
connected  with  Scotland,  and  in  his  lifetime  emi- 
nent both  as  an  antiquarian  and  a  geologist.  He 
was  a  mineral  surveyor  by  profession,  and  on  his 
first  coming  to  Scotland  he  took  the  coal-mines  of 
Brora,  in  the  parish  of  Golspie,  from  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland,  and  a  farm  near  them  named  Water- 
ford.  His  daughter,  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  Dr. 
Anderson,  (and  of  the  author  of  the  '  Scottish  Na- 
tion,^) was  bom  at  Brora,  ISth  April  1765  Just  afoit- 
night  before  the  late  Duchess-Countess  of  Suther- 
land. The  farm  proved  a  bad  speculation,  as  Mr. 
Williams  lost  a  large  sum  of  money  in  improving 
it  to  no  purpose.  After  he  had  put  up  an  engine 
at  the  coal-mine,  the  latter  took  fire,  by  which  he 
lost  a  considerable  snm,  indeed  nearly  all  that  he 


posseseed.  At  that  time  the  earl  and  countess 
were  at  Bath,  on  account  of  the  health  of  the  earl, 
who  died  there.  The  young  countess,  theur  daugh- 
ter, on  succeeding  to  the  Sutherland  title  and 
estates,  was  an  infant  scarcely  a  year  old.  The 
fEu^tor,  a  Mr.  Campbell  Combie,  was  a  veiy  harsh 
and  arbitrary  person,  and  would  not  do  anything 
for  Mr.  Williams.  He  refused  even  to  entertain 
his  claim  either  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained  b> 
the  coal-mines,  or  for  the  money  he  had  expended 
m  improvements  on  the  farm.  Fortunately,  at 
this  juncture  Mr.  Williams  was  appointed  by  gov- 
ernment one  of  the  persons  to  survey  the  forfeited 
estates  in  Scotland,  and  in  this  employment  he 
was  engaged  for  eighteen  months.  He  afteryrards 
took  a  coal-mine  at  West  Calder,  and  subse- 
quently went  to  Gilmerton  about  1775.  In  1777 
he  published  *An  Account  of  some  remarkable 
andent  Ruins  lately  discovered  in  the  Highlands 
and  Northern  parts  of  Scotland,'  being  the  vitri- 
fied forts  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  direct  attention  to 
these  remains,  and  his  theory  regarding  them  has 
generally  been  adopted  by  subsequent  writers 
on  the  subject.  In  1789  appeared,  in  2  vols.  8yo.. 
his  most  celebrated  work,  'The  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Mineral  Kingdom.*  Of  this  last  work 
he  sent  a  copy  to  George  the  Third,  one  to  the 
unfortunate  Louis  the  Sixteenth  of  France,  and 
one  to  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia.  The  twc 
former  never  acknowledged  receipt.  The  Empress 
was  the  only  one  of  these  potentates  who  took  any 
notice  of  the  gift.  Whatever  was  her  character 
otherwise,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  she  patronized 
literary  and  scientific  men,  and  invited  them  to  her 
couit.  Mr.  Williams  received  a  communication 
from  St.  Petersburg,  requesting  him  to  proceed  to 
Russia,  to  survey  for  minerals  in  that  empire,  and 
he  accordingly  left  Scotland  for  that  purpose  about 
the  end  of  1792,  or  early  in  1793.  On  his  way 
home,  after  fulfilling  his  mission,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever  and  died  at  Verona  in  Italy,  May  29, 
1795.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  original  members 
of  the  Scotch  Antiquarian  Society,  and  his  portrait 
is  in  that  Institution  in  Edinburgh.  In  the  Trans- 
actions of  that  society  there  appeared  from  hib 
pen,  a  paper  entitled  ^  A  Plan  for  a  Royal  Forest 
of  Oak  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.*    An  editior 
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of  ^  the  Mineral  Kingdom,*  edited  bj  a  Dr.  Millar 
of  Edinburgh  was  published  in  1810,  containing  a 
Life  of  Mr.  Williams,  which  was  incorrect  in  many 
respects,  and  not  sanctioned  by  his  family. 

ANDERSON,  John,  an  enterprising  character, 
founder  of  tiie  town  of  Fermoy,  in  Ireland,  son  of 
David  Anderson  of  Portland,  was  bom  in  lowly 
circumstances  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  While 
yery  young  he  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  hav- 
ing made  a  few  pounds  in  some  humble  employ- 
ment, he  settled  in  Glasgow  about  -1784.  By  a 
speculation  in  herrings  he  acquired  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  with  this  sum  he  went  to  Cork,  and 
became  an  export  merchant,  dealing  in  provisions, 
the  staple  trade  of  the  place.  In  a  few  years  he 
realized  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  Th^  sum 
he  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  four-sixths  of  the 
Fermoy  estate,  in  the  province  of  Munster.  With 
characteristic  energy  he  resolved  to  make  a  town 
at  Fermoy,  which  at  that  period  was  no  more  than 
a  dirty  hamlet,  consisting  of  a  few  hovels,  and  a 
carman^s  public  house,  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  old 
bridge.  He  began  by  building  a  good  hotel,  and 
next  erected  a  few  houses,  and  a  square.  At  his 
own  expense  he  rebuilt  the  ruinous  bridge  over 
the  Blackwater,  on  which  the  town  is  situated. 
Having  learned  that  government  intended  to  erect 
large  barracks  in  Munster,  he  offered,  in  1797,  a 
most  eligible  site  for  them,  rent  firee.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  two  very  large  and  handsome 
barracks  were  built.  He  next  erected  a  theatre, 
and  a  handsome  residence  for  himself.  He  invited 
various  families,  having  more  or  less  capital,  to 
settle  at  Fermoy,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  little  community.  As  his  manners  were 
pleasing,  his  society  was  courted  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  never 
ashamed  of  his  origin,  and  often  spoke  of  his  sac- 
cess  in  the  world  with  laudable  pride.  On  one 
occasion,  in  the  very  height  of  his  prosperity,  he 
was  entertaining  a  large  company  at  his  residence 
in  Fermoy.  Amongst  the  party  were  the  late 
Earls  of  Kingston  and  Shannon,  and  Lord  Rivers- 
dale.  The  conversation  turned  on  their  host's 
great  success  in  life,  and  Lord  Kingston  asked  him 
to  what  he  chiefly  attributed  it.  *^  To  education, 
my  lord,"  he  replied,  "  every  child  in  Scotland  can 
easily  get.  the  means  of  learning  to  read  and  write. 


When  I  was  a  little  boy  my  parents  sent  me  to 
school  every  day,  and  I  had  to  walk  three  miles 
to  the  village  school.  Many  a  cold  walk  I  had  in 
the  bitter  winter  mornings;  and  I  assure  you,  my 
lords,"  he  added,  smiling,  "  that  shoes  and  stock- 
ings were  extremely  scarce  in  those  days."  Still 
continuing  his  attention  to  business,  he  established 
a  bank,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a  mul  coach 
company.  The  first  coach  which  ran  between 
Cork  and  Dublin  was  set  a-going  by  him.  He 
also  built  a  large  schoolhouse  and  a  military  col- 
lege ;  the  latter  afterwards  became  a  public  school. 
For  the  erection  of  a  Protestant  church  he  gave 
three  thousand  pounds,  and  five  hundred  pounds 
and  a  site  rent  free  for  a  Catholic  chapel.  The 
government  offered  him  a  baronetcy,  which  he  de- 
clined. It  was,  however,  conferred,  in  1813,  by 
Greorge  IV.,  when  Prince  Regent,  upon  his  son, 
Sir  James  Caleb  Anderson,  the  well-known  ex- 
perimentalist in  steam-coaching,  as  a  mark  of  his 
Royal  Highnesses  gracious  approbation  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  Ireland  by  his  father.  Having 
embarked  in  some  dangerous  speculations,  Mr. 
Anderson,  in  his  latter  years,  sustained  great  re- 
verses. In  Welsh  mining  alone 'he  lost  £30,000. 
On  the  sale  of  the  Barrymore  estates,  he  was  a 
heavy  purchaser,  by  which,  owing  to  the  fall  ui 
the  price  of  land  in  Ireland,  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  became  a  considerable  loser;  while  his 
banking  operations  were  affected  by  the  changes 
in  the  currency.  He  left  behind  him,  however,  a 
noble  monument  in  the  handsome  town  of  Fermoy, 
which  has  now  7,000  inhabitants.  Mr.  Madden, 
in  his  ^Revelations  of  Ireland,'  has  devoted  a 
chapter  to  the  enterprise  of  this  *^  Scotchman  in 
Munster,"  to  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  for 
the  materials  of  this  sketch.  Mr.  Anderson  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Semple,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

ANDERSON,  Robert,  M.D.,  editor  and  bio- 
grapher of  the  British  Poets,  born  at  Camwath  in 
Lanarkshire  on  7th  January  1750,  was  the  fourth 
son  of  William  Anderson,  feuar  there,  and  Mar- 
garet Melrose,  his  wife.  After  receiving  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  his  native  village,  he 
was  sent  to  the  grammar  school  at  Lanark,  the 
master  of  which  was  Robert  Thomson,  who  had 
married  a  sister  of  the  poet  Thomson.    Two  of  hip 
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schoolfellows  at  this  school  were  Finkerton  the 
historian,  and  James  Graeme,  who  died  yomig,  and 
whose  poems  were  afterwards  inclnded  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  British  poets.  When  only  ten  years 
old  his  father  died  in  his  fortieth  year,  leaving  his 
widow  with  four  sons  very  slenderly  provided  for. 
Robert,  the  youngest,  showed  very  early  a  taste 
for  reading  and  study,  and  being  destined  for  the 
church,  he  was  sent,  in  the  year  1767,  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  a  stu- 
dent of  divinity.  Subsequently  changing  his  views, 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine ;  and  after 
finishing  his  medical  studies  he  went  to  England, 
and  was  for  a  short  time  employed  as  surgeon  to 
the  Dispensary  at  Bamborough  castle,  Northum- 
berland. On  the  25th  September  1777  he  mar- 
ried Anne,  daughter  of  John  Grey,  Esq.  of  Aln- 
wick, a  relative  of  the  noble  family  of  that  name. 
He  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  May  1778.  He  afterwards  practised  as 
a  physician  at  Alnwick,  but  his  wife's  health  fail- 
ing, and  having  by  his  marriage  secured  a  mode- 
rate independence,  he  finally  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh in  1784,  where,  in  December  1786,  his  wife 
died  of  consumption,  leaving  him  with  three 
daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom  soon  followed 
her  mother  to  the  grave.  In  1793  he  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Mr.  David  Dale,  master  of 
Tester  school,  Haddingtonshire.  He  now  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  produced  various 
works,  chiefly  in  the  department  of  criticism  and 
biography.  The,  principal  of  these  is  *  The  Works 
of  the  British  Poets,  with  prefaces  Biographical 
and  Critical,'  in  fourteen  large  octavo  volumes, 
the  earliest  of  which  was  published  in  1792-3; 
the  thirteenth  in  1795,  and  the  fourteenth  in  1807. 
His  correspondence  with  literary  men  of  eminence 
was  extensive.  He  was  the  friend  and  patron  of 
all  who  evinced  any  literary  talent.  In  particu- 
lar he  was  the  friend  of  Thomas  Campbell  the 
poet,  who  through  his  influence  procured  literary 
employment  on  his  first  coming  to  Edinburgh; 
and  to  Dr.  Anderson  Mr.  Campbell  dedicated  his 
*  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  as  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  him 
that  that  most  beautiful  poem  was  fii*st  brought 
before  the  world.  It  was  in  the  year  1797,  when 
Campbell  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  that 
his  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Anderson  commenced. 


which  forms  such  an  important  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  both.  The  following  account  of  it  by  Dr. 
Irving  is  extracted  from  Beattie's  Life  of  Camp- 
bell :  "  Campbell's  introduction  to  Dr.  Anderson, 
which  had  no  small  influence  on  his  brilliant  ca- 
reer,  was  in  a  great  measure  accidental.  He  had 
come  to  Edinburgh  in  search  of  employment,  when 
he  met  Mr.  Hugh  Park,  then  a  teacher  in  Glas- 
gow, and  afterwards  second  master  of  Stiriing 
school.  Park,  who  was  a  frank  and  warmhearted 
man,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
youthful  poet,  which  were  then  at  their  lowest 
ebb.  His  own  character  was  held  in  much  esteem 
by  the  doctor ;  and  he  was  one  day  coming  to  pay 
him  a  visit,  when  the  young  ladies  (Dr.  Anderson's 
daughters)  observed  from  the  window  that  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  handsome  lad,  with  whom  he 
was  engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  and  who 
seemed  reluctant  to  take  leave.  Their  curiosity 
was  naturally  excited,  and  Campbell's  story  wa& 
soon  told — ^being  merely  the  short  and  simple  an- 
nals of  a  i>oor  scholar,  not  unconscious  of  his  own 
powers,  but  placed  in  the  most  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances for  the  development  of  poetical  genius. 
Park  knew  that  he  had  obtained  distinction  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow;  and  he  fortunately  had 
in  his  pocket  a  poem  [an  Elegy  written  in  Mull 
the  previous  year]  which  his  young  friend  had 
written  in  one  of  the  Hebrides.  Dr.  Anderson 
was  struck  with  the  turn  and  spirit  of  the  verses ; 
nor  did  he  hesitate  to  declare  his  opinion  that  they- 
exhibited  a  fair  promise  of  poetical  excellence. 
The  talents,  the  character,  and  the  prospects  of  so 
interesting  a  youth  formed  the  chief  subject'  of 
conversation  during  the  afternoon.  He  expressed 
a  cordial  wish  to  see  the  author  without  delay, 
and  Park's  kindness  was  too  active  to  neglect  a 
commission  so  agreeable  to  himself.  Campbell 
was  accordingly  introduced,  and  his  flrst  appear- 
ance produced  a  most  favourable  impression." 
IBeattie's  Life  of  CampbeU^  vol.  i.  p.  194.]  As 
Campbell  was  anxious  to  obtain  some  literary 
employment,  Dr.  Anderson,  with  his  characteristic 
zeal  and  sympathy  in  the  cause  of  friendless  me- 
rit, did  not  rest  until  the  object  had  been  attained. 
He  warmly  recommended  the  young  poet  to  Mr. 
Mundell,  the  publisher,  who  made  Campbell  an 
offer  of  twenty  pounds  for  an  abridged  edition  of 
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Bryan  Edwards's  ^  West  Indies,'  which  Campbell 
accepted,  and  which  was  his  first  undertaking  for 
the  public  press.  He  afterwards  consnited  Dr. 
Anderson  as  to  the  publication  of  his  '•  Pleasures 
of  Hope,'  as  his  experience  as  an  author  gave  pe- 
culiar weight  to  his  opinions  on  this  point.  The 
manuscript,  we  are  told,  was  then  shown  to  Mr. 
Mundell,  and  after  some  discussion  between  Dr. 
Anderson  and  the  publisher,  the  copyright  was 
sold  to  him  on  the  terms  mentioned  in  the  life  of 
Campbell.  '*In  the  literary  society,"  says  Dr. 
Beattie,  "  which  Dr.  Anderson  drew  around  him, 
the  poem  was  a  familiar  topic  in  conyersation, 
and  he  had  soon  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  the 
opinion  of  other  judicious  critics,  respecting  its 
merits,  was  in  harmony  with  his  own."  At  that 
period,  says  Dr.  Irring,  *^  the  editor  of  the  British 
Poets  had  a  yery  extensiye  acquaintance ;  and  it 
was  through  him  that  Campbell  formed  his  earli- 
est connexions  with  men  of  letters.  His  house  at 
Heriot's  Green  was  frequented  by  individuals  who 
had  then  risen,  or  who  afterwards  rose  to  great 
enunence.  As  he  had  relinquished  all  professional 
pursuits,  his  time  was  very  much  at  the  disposal 
of  his  friends,  whatever  might  be  their  denomina- 
tion. He  was  visited  by  men  of  learning  and  men 
of  genius,  and  perhaps  in  the  course  of  the  same 
day  by  some  rustic  rhymer,  who  was  anxious  to 
consult  him  about  publishing  his  works  by  super- 
sermon,  I  remember  finding  him  in  consulta- 
tion with  a  little  deformed  student  of  physic,  from 
the  north  of  Ireland ;  who,  in  detailing  his  lite- 
rary history,  took  occasion  to  mention  that  at 
some  particular  crisis  he  had  no  intention  of  per- 
secuting the  study  of  poetry."  [/Wrf.  vol.  i.  p. 
241.]  Before  committing  it  to  press,  the  manu- 
script of  the  *•  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  by  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Anderson,  underwent  a  careful  revisal,  and  at 
his  suggestion  the  opening  of  the  poem  was  en- 
tirely rewritten. 

In  1796  Dr.  Anderson  published  *The  mis- 
cellaneous works  of  Tobias  Smollett,  M.D.,  with 
memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings,'  six  volumes 
octavo ;  which  passed  through  six  editions.  His 
Ufe  of  Smollett  was  also  published  separately, 
the  eighth  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1818, 
under  the  title  of  'The  Life  of  Tobias  Smol- 
lett, M.D.,   with   critical   observations   on   his 


Works.'  He  also  published  an  elaborate  *  Life  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  with  critical  observa- 
tions on  his  Works,'  the  third  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1815.  Li  1820  he  published  an  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Moore's  Works,  with  memoirs  of  his 
life  and  writings.  Among  his  other  publications 
may  be  mentioned  ^  The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert 
Blair,'  with  a  Life,  1794.  His  latest  production 
was  a  new  edition  of  Blair's  Grave  and  other  po- 
ems, with  his  life  and  critical  observations,  Edin- 
burgh, 1826.  He  was  for  several  years  editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  afterwards  incorporated 
with  the  Scots  Magazine,  and  a  contributor  to 
various  periodicals.  Dr.  Anderson  died  of  dropsy 
in  the  chest  on  the  20th  February  1830,  in  the 
81st  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried,  by  his  own 
desure,  in  Camwath  churchyard.  In  the  year 
1810  his  eldest  daughter  was  married  to  David 
Irving,  LL.D.,  author  of  the  Life  of  George  Bu- 
chanan, the  Lives  of  Scottish  Writers,  and  other 
works.  Mrs.  Irving  died  suddenly  in  1812,  leav- 
ing a  son.  Dr.  Anderson's  habits  were  so  regu- 
lar, and  his  disposition  so  cheerfiil  and  animated, 
that  old  age  stole  on  him  imperceptibly.  As  an 
instance  of  the  strong  interest  which  he  ever  took 
in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that,  on  the  evening  before  his 
death,  he  asked  for  a  map  of  Greece,  that  he 
might,  to  use  his  own  words,  form  some  notion 
of  the  general  elements  of  this  new  state,  which 
had  then  worked  out  its  independence.  As  a 
literary  critic  he  was  distinguished  by  a  warm 
sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  poetry  and  by  ex- 
treme candour.  His  personal  character  was  mark- 
ed by  the  most  urbane  manners,  the  most  hon- 
ourable probity,  and  by  unshaken  constancy  in 
firiendship. — New  Monthly  Magazinefor  Juty  1830. 
— Annual  Obituary, — Encyclopedia  Britamdca^  7th 
edOion. 

ANDERSON,  Walter,  D.D.,  a  respectable 
clergyman  of  mediocre  talents,  who  was  afflicted 
with  an  incurable  ytiror  scribendi,  which  exposed 
him  to  the  ridicule  of  his  acquaintances,  was  up- 
wards of  fifty  years  minister  of  Chimside.  The 
date  and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown.  His 
first  work  was  a  ^  Life  of  Croesus,  King  of  Lydia,' 
in  four  parts,  12mo,  1755,  which  owed  its  origin, 
it  is  said,  to  a  joke  of  David  Hume.    One  day. 
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being  at  the  house  of  Ninewells,  which  stood  with- 
in his  parish,  and  was  the  property  of  Hnme^s 
brother,  and  conversing  with  the  great  historian 
on  his  success  as  an  author,  he  is  said  to  have  thus 
addressed  him :  ^  Mr.  David,  I  daresay  other 
people  might  write  books  too;  but  you  clever 
folks  have  taken  up  all  the  good  subjects.  When 
I  look  about  me,  I  cannot  find  one  unoccupied.'^ 
Hume  waggislily  replied,  ^^  What  would  you 
think,  Mr.  Anderson,  of  a  history  of  Croesus,  king 
of  Lydia?  That  has  never  yet  been  written." 
He  caught  at  the  idea,  and  hence  the  life  of  the 
Lydian  king.  This  singular  work  was  honoured 
with  a  serio-burlesquo  notice  in  the  second  number 
of  the  first  Edinburgh  Review,  started  by  Hume, 
Smith,  Carlyle,  and  others ;  and  received  rather  a 
severe  critique  in  the  second  number  of  the  Criti- 
cal Review,  then  first  established  in  London  by 
Smollett.  In  1769,  undeterred  by  the  ill  success 
of  his  first  attempt,  he  published  a  History  of  the 
Reigns  of  Francis  IV.  and  Charles  IX.  of  France, 
two  volumes  quarto.  In  1775  appeared  a  contin- 
uation, being  '  The  History  of  France,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  UI.  down  to  the 
period  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,'  one  volume  quarto. 
In  1783  he  published  two  additional  volumes, 
bringing  the  history  down  to  the  peace  of  Mun- 
ster.  Not  one  of  these  works  ever  sold,  and  as 
he  published  at  his  own  risk,  it  is  related  that  the 
cost  of  print  and  paper  was  defrayed  by  the  sale, 
one  by  one,  as  each  successive  heavy  quarto  ap- 
peared, of  some  houses  which  he  possessed  in  the 
town  of  Dunse,  until  they  had  all  ceased  to  be  his 
property.  He  also  produced  an  essay,  in  quarto, 
on  the  philosophy  of  ancient  Greece,  which  dis- 
played considerable  erudition,  though  sadly  defi- 
cient in  style,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
only  production  of  his  which  merited  or  received 
any  praise.  He  subsequently  published  a  pam- 
phlet against  the  principles  of  the  first  French 
Revolution,  which  fell  still-born  from  the  press. 
With  the  view  of  drawing  attention  to  the  work, 
and  thereby  promoting  its  sale,  he  wrote  an  addi- 
tion or  appendix  to  the  pamphlet,  of  much  greater 
extent  than  the  pamphlet  itself,  with  which  he  went 
to  Edinburgh  to  get  it  printed.  Having  called 
upon  Principal  Robertson  he  informed  him  of  his 
plan,  which  caused  him  to  exclaim  in  sui*prise: 


^^  Really,  this  is  the  maddest  of  all  your  schemes 
— ^what!  a  small  pamphlet  is  found  heavy,  and 
you  propose  to  lighten  it  by  making  it  ten  times 
heavier  I  Never  was  such  madness  heard  ofl" 
"  Why,  why,"  answered  Dr.  Anderson,  "  did  you 
never  see  a  kite  raised  by  boys?"  "I  have," 
answered  the  principal.  **Then  you  must  have 
remarked  that,  when  you  try  to  raise  the  kite  by 
itself,  there  is  no  getting  it  up :  but  only  add  a 
long  string  of  papers  to  its  tail,  and  up  it  goes 
like  a  laverock!"  The  venerable  historian  was 
highly  amused  by  this  ingenious  argument,  but 
succeeded  in  dissuading  the  infatuated  author 
from  his  design.  Dr.  Anderson  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  July  1800,  at  the  manse  of  Chun- 
side. 
His  works  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 

The  Histoiy  of  CraesuB,  king  of  Ljdia,  in  fonr  parts;  con- 
taining Observations  on  the  Ancient  Notion  of  Desdny  or 
Dreams,  on  the  Origin  and  Credit  of  the  Oracles,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  their  Oracles  were  defended  against 
any  attack.    Edin.  1756,  4to. 

The  Histoiy  of  FranoOf  doring  the  reigns  of  Francis  XL 
and  Charles  IX.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Review  of  the  Gen* 
eral  Hutory  of  the  Monarchy,  from  its  origin  to  that  period ; 
comprehending  an  Account  of  the  various  Revolutions,  Poli- 
tical Government,  Laws,  and  Customs  of  the  Nation.  Lond. 
1769,  2  vols.  4to. 

The  Histoiy  of  Francev  from  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  and  the  rise  of  the  CathoHc  League,  to 
the  peace  of  Vervins,  and  the  establishment  of  the  fkmous 
Edict  of  Nantz,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  IV.,  and  from  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIIL  to  the  general 
peaoe  of  Munster.    Lond.  1775-1783,  8  vols.  4to. 

The  Philosophy  of  Ancient  Greece  investigated,  in  its  ori- 
gin snd  progress  to  the  seras  of  its  greatest  celebrity  in  the 
Ionian,  Italic,  and  Athenian  schools;  with  Remarks  on  the 
Delineated  Systems  of  their  Founden,  and  some  Account  of 
their  Lives  and  Characters,  and  those  of  their  most  eminent 
Disciples.     Edin.  1791,  4to. 


AiiQUS,  a  very  ancient  name  in  Scotland ;  the  first  on  re- 
oord  who  bore  it  being  the  brother  of  Loam  and  Fergus,  the 
earliest  kings  of  the  Dalriadic  Scots.  Pinkerton  says:  **  The 
Irish  accounts  bear  that  Loam,  Angus,  and  Fergus,  three 
sons  of  Ere,  led  the  Scots  babk  to  Britain  in  603,  [after 
having  been  compelled  to  retreat  to  Ireland  about  fifty  yean 
before — ^that  is,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  at  about 
two  hundred  years  after  their  first  arrival  in  Aigyleshire,]  and 
that  Loazn  was  the  first  king  and  was  succeeded  by  Feigns. 
What  became  of  Angus  we  are  not  told.  It  would  seem  that, 
either  from  incapacity  or  preference  of  private  life,  he  aspired 
not  to  any  share  of  Uie  power  of  his  brothers.  But  though 
Loam  be  left  out  of  the  regal  list  in  the  Scottish  accounts, 
yet  neither  he  nor  Angus  is  unknown  to  them.  Fordun,  lib. 
iiL  cap.  L,  says  that  Fergus,  son  of  Ere,  came  to  Scotland 
cum  duobui  Jratribut  Loam  et  Tenegtu,  *  with  his  brothem 
Loam  and  Tenegns,'  which  last  word  is  a  not  uncommon 
oormption  of  Angus  with  Fordun.    The  register  of  the  pncny 
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of  SI  Andrews,  written  aboat  1260,  alao  says  of  Kenneth,  son 
of  A^in,  jqHiAiii  m  Tona  mmi/o,  ubi  tret  filn  Ere^  aeiUoti 
FeryuB,  Loamy  et  Enegv$,  sepuUiJueraHi;  *he  was  boned 
hi  lona,  where  the  three  sonx  of  Ere,  namely  Fergos,  Loam, 
and  Enegos  were  buried.***  [^Enqmfy  into  tha  Eitiofy  qf 
8ooOmdt  voL  xL  p.  92.]  It  wonld  appear  that  Cantjre,  (from 
the  Gaefio  word  CeanUr^  Headland),  was  the  portion  of  Fer- 
gnSf  Loam  posBesaed  the  district  called  after  him  Lom,  and 
Angus  is  supposed  to  haye  oolonized  Islay,  as  it  was  enjoyed 
by  Mnredach  his  son,  after  his  decease.  See  Lobn,  maxqois 
of,  and  Abotue,  duke  of;  also  Dauuada. 

Ahous,  styled  by  the  annalists  Angns  MacFetgoa,  was 
also  the  name  of  the  most  powerfbl  king  the  Picts  ever  had. 
He  reigned  between  731  and  761,  in  which  latter  year  he 
died.  Belonging  originally  to  the  southern  Picts,  he  had,  in 
729,  raised  himself  to  the  command  of  that  portion  of  the 
Picdsh  tribes,  and  in  the  year  731,  by  the  conquest  of  Talor- 
gan  MaeCongnsa,  his  last  opponent,  he  obtuned  the  throne 
of  the  whole  Pictish  nation.  In  consmpienoe  of  his  snocess  a 
leagoe  was  entered  into  between  the  principal  tribes  of  the 
northern  Picts  and  the  Dalriads  or  Soots  of  Argyle,  who  were 
ever  ready  for  war  with  their  Pictish  enemies.  Angus,  how- 
erer,  crushed  this  formidable  union,  and  almost  annihilated 
the  Soots  of  Dakiada;  "and  yet,**  says  Skene,  " it  was  his 
power  and  his  victories  which  laid  the  germ  of  that  revolu- 
tion that  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Pictish  influence  in 
Seotlard.**    IHistory  of  Highlomd&ny  vol  L  p.  65.] 

Airous,  was  also  the  name  of  a  king  of  the  Dalriads,  who 
b^an  to  reign  in  804  and  died  in  811.  At  a  very  eariy 
period  the  district  of  country  lymg  between  the  Nortl)  Esk  on 
the  north,  and  the  Tay  and  Ida  on  the  south,  was  called  An- 
gus, whidi  it  still  retains,  though  also  called  Forfarshire  from 
the  county  town.  Its  more  ancient  name  is  commonly  snp- 
poeed  to  have  been  so  named  from  Angus,  a  brother  of  Ken- 
neth the  Second,  to  whom  this  territory  was  granted  by  Ken- 
neth, after  the  union  of  the  Picts  and  Soots.  Gaelic  scholars, 
however,  think  that  the  name  denotes  a  hill  of  a  particular  de- 
scription, or  which  was  applied  to  a  special  use ;  and  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Hill  of  Angus,  a  lit- 
tle to  the  eastward  of  the  churoh  of  Aberlemno,  in  ancient 
times  the  usual  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  country,  during  the  predatory  incursions  of 
the  Danes  and  Norw^ans.  It  seems  more  probable  that 
the  hill  itself  took  its  name  from  the  district. 


Angus,  earldom  of,  one  of  the  most  ancient  titles  in 
Scotland.  According  to  Chalmers,  Dubican,  the  son  of 
Indechtraig,  and  maormor  or  earl  of  Angus,  died  in  989. 
Maolbride  his  son  died  during  the  reign  of  Culen,  who  was 
murdered  by  Rohard,  thane  of  Fife,  in  970.  His  successor 
Cunecfaat,  Crachne,  or  Gonquhare,  maormor  of  Angus,  had  a 
daughter  Finella,  styled  the  lady  of  Fettercaun,  to  whose 
name  an  historical  interest  is  attached  as  being  the  murderess 
of  Kenneth  the  Third,  king  of  Scots,  in  consequence  of  having 
caused  her  son  Crathilinthus  to  be  put  to  death  as  related 
in  the  life  of  that  monarch.  See  Kenneth  III.  This  event 
happened  io  the  year  994,  and  the  Lady  Finella  was  after- 
wards put  to  death  for  her  crime,  in  the  romantic  ravine 
called  Den  Finella.  Her  memoiy  is  still  preserved  in  the 
names  of  various  other  places  in  the  county  of  Kincardine. 

In  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore  flourished  Gilchrist,  earl 
of  Angus,  who  was  living  after  the  year  1120.  He  married 
Finella  or  Fynbdla,  the  sister  of  the  thane  of  Meams,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  Gtlibrede,  the  second  earl  of  Angus,  pro- 
perly so  called  instead  of  maormor,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  under  Ring  Pavid 


the  First,  in  1138.  Earl  Gilibrede  was  one  of  the  twenty 
barons  who  were  given  up  to  Henry  as  hostages  ibr  the  per- 
formance of  the  disgraceftil  conditions  entered  into  by  King 
William  the  Lion,  in  1174,  when  imprisoned  at  Fslslse  in 
Normandy,  in  order  to  obtain  his  release.  He  died  about 
1180.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Cospatrick,  the  third  earl  of 
March,  by  whom  he  had  mx  sons,  namely,  Gilchrist,  third 
eari  of  Angus;  Magnus,  earl  of  Caithness,  [see  Catthnkss, 
earldom  of] ;  Gilbert,  ancestor  of  the  Ogilvys,  earls  of  Aiilie, 
[see  OoxLTT,  surname  of,  and  Airue,  earl  of);  Adam, 
William,  and  Anegus. 

Gilchrist,  third  earl  of  Angus,  msiried  a  sister  of  ¥niliam 
the  lion.  He  was  the  father  of  Duncan  the  fourth  earl, 
whose  son,  Malcolm  the  fifth  earl,  married  Maiy,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Humphrey  Berkeley,  knight,  by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter,  Matildis,  countess  of  Angns  in  her  own  right 
She  married  first  John  Cumin  who,  in  her  right,  became  earL 
He  died  in  France  in  1242.  She  married,  secondly,  in  1243, 
Gilbert  de  UmfraviUe,  lord  of  Redesdale,  Prudhow,  and  Her- 
bottle  in  Northumberland,  who  in  consequence  also  became 
earl  of  Angus.  He  died  in  1246.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  barons  of  that  age  and  guardian  of  the  northern  parts 
of  England.    {DugdaU^B  Baronage^  voL  i.  p.  604.] 

His  only  son  by  the  countess,  also  bore  the  name  of  Gil- 
bert de  UmfraviUe.  He  succeeded  as  the  eighth  eari.  He 
was  governor  of  the  castles  of  Dundee  and  Forfar,  and  of  the 
whole  territory  of  Angus,  in  1291,  when  the  regents  of  Scot- 
land, during  the  competition  tot  the  crown,  agreed  to  deliver 
up  the  kingdom  and  its  fortresses  to  Edward  I.  of  England. 
On  this  occasion  the  earl  declared  that  he  had  received  his 
casties  in  charge  firom  the  Scottish  nation,  and  that  he  would 
not  surrender  them  to  England,  unless  Edward  and  all  the 
competitora  joined  in  an  obligation  to  indemnify  him.  The 
English  monarch  and  the  competitors  submitted  to  these  con- 
ditions of  Angus,  who  was  the  only  person  in  Scotland  who 
acted  with  integrity  and  spuit  at  this  national  crisis.  [Fm- 
dtrth  Tol.  ii  p.  631.]  He  married  the  third  daughter  of  AK 
exander  Cumin,  earl  of  Buchan,  and  died  in  1307.  He  had 
three  sons.  The  eldest,  Gilbert,  having  died  before  his  fitther, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Robert  his  second  son,  who  was  the 
ninth  earl  of  Angus.  By  Edward  the  Second,  Eari  Robert  was 
appointed  joint-guardian  of  Scotland,  21st  July  1308,  and  had 
a  commission  to  be  sole  guardian  20th  August  1309,  but  did 
not  act  upon  it,  as  Robert  de  Clifford  was  constituted  to  that 
office.  Robert  de  Umfiraville,  earl  of  Angus,  was  forfeited  by 
King  Robert  the  First,  for  his  adherence  to  the  English  inter- 
est In  1319,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  England 
to  treat  with  those  of  Scotland  for  peace  between  the  two 
nations.  He  appears  to  have  died  about  1326.  By  his 
first  wife  Lucia,  daughter  of  Philip  de  Kyme,  he  had  a  son 
GHHert,  who  succeeded  him,  and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
married  to  Gilbert  de  Burdon.  His  second  wife,  Alianore, 
who  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  Roger  Mauduit,  brought 
him  two  sons,  Sur  Robert,  and  Thomas. 

Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  the  tentii  earl  of  Angus,  was  among 
the  disinherited  barons  who  invaded  Scotland  in  1332.  He 
claimed  the  earldom  of  Angus,  of  which  his  father  had  been 
deprived  by  forfeiture  in  the  reign  of  Robert  the  First  He 
had  a  like  right  to  the  superiority  of  the  barony  of  Dunipaoe 
in  Stiriingshire,  which  Brace  had  granted  to  William  de 
Lindesay.  He  had  a  share  in  the  decisive  victory  obtained  by 
Edward  Baliol  over  the  forces  of  King  David  L  at  Dupplin 
Moor,  12th  August  1332.  He  was  much  engaged  in  tiie 
wars  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Edward  the 
Third  he  was  joined  in  commisaon  with  Lord  Fercj  and 
Lord  Neville,  to  conclude  a  trace  with  the  Scots.    At  thi 
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battle  of  Durham,  20th  Aagost  1846,  when  David  the  Second 
was  defeated  and  made  priaoner,  he  was  one  of  the  diief 
commanders  of  the  English  army,  and  ten  years  literwards 
he  was  one  of  the  oommissionerB  for  treating  of  the  liberation 
of  that  monarch.  He  was  also  frequently  a  commissioner  for 
guarding  the  marches.  He  died  7th  Januaiy  1881,  possessed 
of  great  estates  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land, York,  linooln,  and  SuffoUc  leaving  his  niece  his  next 
heir,  his  son,  Sir  Robert  de  Umfiraville,  having  predeceased 
him.  This  lady  was  Aliuiore,  the  daughter  of  his  sister, 
Elizabeth,  and  Gilbert  de  Burden,  and  the  wife  of  Henry 
Talboys. 

The  title  of  earl  of  Angus  after  the  forfeiture,  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Stewart  family,  having  been  bestowed  before 
1829  upon  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkil,  great-grandson  of  Sir 
John  Stewart  of  Bonkil,  second  son  of  Alexander,  high  steward 
of  Scotland.  He  died  in  December  1331.  He  had  married 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  de  Abemethy, 
and  had  an  only  son  Thomas,  the  second  earl  of  Angus  of 
the  Stewart  family.  The  latter  took  to  wife  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  WiUiam  St.  Clair  of  Roslin,  by  whom  he 
had  one  son  Thomas,  the  third  earl,  and  two  dan^ters, 
Lady  Margaret,  married  first  to  Thomas  the  thirteenth  earl 
of  Marr,  who  died  without  issue  in  1877,  and  secondly  to 
William,  first  earl  of  Douglas,  by  whom  she  was  the  mother 
of  Geoige  de  Douglas,  the  first  earl  of  Angus  of  the  Douglas 
family.  The  second  daughter.  Lady  Elizabeth,  married  Sir 
Alexander  Hamilton  of  Linerwick,  and  had  issue. 

Thomas,  the  third  earl  of  Angus,  of  the  Stewart  family, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1361,  being  then  an  infemt.    He  died 
without  issue  in  1877,  when  the  title  devolved  on  his  rister 
Lady  Margaret    On  her  resignation  of  it  in  parliament  in 
1389,  ISng  Robert  the  Second  granted  the  earldom  of  Angus, 
with  the  lordships  of  Abemethy  in  Perthshire,  and  of  Bonkil 
in  the  county  of  Berwick,  in  favour  of  George  de  Douglas  hor 
son  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  whom  failmg  to  Su:  Alexander 
de  Hamilton  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  the  said 
countess,  and  their  heurs.    The  earldom  being  afterwards  re- 
stricted to  heirs  male,  is  now  vested  in  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
the  representative  io  the  male  line  of  the  above  named  Geoige 
earl  of  Angus.    See  Douglas,  earl  of,  (page  45,  vol.  iL);  and 
Hamilton,  duke  of,  (page  422,  vol.  iii.) 


Anous,  styled  Ariffus  Mokr^  the  great,  lord  of  Islay,  was 
son  and  successor  of  Donald,  (from  whom  the  Macdonalds 
take  thdr  name)  second  son  of  Reginald,  son  of  Somorled,  king 
of  the  Isles,  whose  youngest  son  was  also  named  Angus. 
During  the  life  of  Angus  Mohr  the  expedition  of  Haco,  king 
of  Norway,  to  the  Isles  took  place,  as  related  in  the  life  of 
Alexander  the  Third,  [see  ante^  page  88.]  Angus  joined  Haco 
with  his  fleet,  but  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  which  was 
afterwards  entered  into  between  the  kings  of  Norway  and 
Scotland  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  possessions  undisturbed, 
[see  page  93.]  His  son,  Angus  Gig,  or  the  younger,  was 
faithful  to  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  when  the  latter,  with  the 
few  followers  who  adhered  to  him,  after  taking  refuge  in  the 
Lennox,  proceeded  to  Kintyre,  he  was  hospitably  received  by 
Angus,  and  entertained  for  three  days  in  his  castle  of  Dun»- 
verty,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain ;  and  this  at  a  tune 
when  he  had  been  denied  an  asylum  eveiywhere  else.  At 
the  head  of  two  thousand  men,  whom  he  had  raised,  Angus 
Oig  engaged  on  Bruce*s  side  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum, 
where  he  displayed  great  valour.  On  the  forfeiture  of  Alex- 
ander lord  of  Lorn,  and  his  son  and  heir,  John,  who  were 
opposed  to  the  claims  of  Bruce,  a  portion  of  their  territories 
wu  braiowed  on  Angus  Oig,  and  in  this  way  the  Isles  of 


Mull,  (the  possession  of  which  had,  for  some  time,  been  dis- 
puted betwixt  the  lords  of  Islay  and  Lorn,)  Jura,  CoU,  and 
Tiree,  with  the  districts  of  Duror  and  Glenooe,  fell  to  the 
share  of  Angus  Oig.  He  also  received  a  portion  of  Lochaber, 
and  the  Unds  of  Morvem  and  Ardnamurohan.  As  a  measure 
of  precaution,  however,  Bruce  procured  from  Angus  Oig  the 
resignation  of  his  lands  m  Kintyre,  and  bestowed  them  upon 
Robert,  the  son  and  heir  of  Walter,  the  high  steward  and  the 
princess  Maijory  Bruce,  to  whom  he  also  gave  the  keeping  of 
Tarbert  castle,  then  tiie  most  important  position  on  tiie  Ar- 
gyle  coast.  Before  King  Robert's  death,  Angus  Oig  was  the 
most  powerful  chieftain  in  Argyle  or  the  Isles.  He  and  the 
Bruce  died  about  the  same  time,  that  is  about  1329.  Under 
David  the  Second  the  lands  of  Kintyre  reverted  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Angus  Oig.  [GregQijfs  Wetiem  Highlands 
and  Islesy  pages  22 — ^27.] 

ANGUS,  earl  of,  see  Douglas,  Greorge,  Wil- 
liam, and  Archibald. 

ANNAND,  William,  dean  of  Edinburgh,  was 
bom  at  Ayr  in  1633.  His  father,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  was  rector  of  that  town  nnder  the 
episcopacy,  and  rendered  himself  very  nnpopulai 
by  his  strong  attachment  to  the  episcopal  form  of 
worship.  Having  in  August  1637  been  appointea 
to  preach  at  the  opening  of  the  synod  of  Glasgow, 
he  chose  for  his  text  1  Tim.  11.  1,  2,  and,  says 
Baillie,  '^  in  the  last  half  of  his  sermon,  from  the 
making  of  prayers,  ran  out  upon  the  liturgy,  and 
spake  for  defence  of  it  in  whole,  and  sundry  most 
plausible  parts  of  it,  as  well,  in  my  poor  judgment, 
as  any  in  the  isle  of  Britain  could  have  done,  con- 
sidering all  circumstances  ;  howsoever,  he  did 
maintain  to  the  dislike  of  all  in  an  unfit  time,  that 
which  was  hanging  in  suspense  betwixt  the  king 
and  the  country.  Of  his  sermon  among  us  in  the 
synod,  not  a  word ;  but  in  the  town,  among  the 
women,  a  great  din."  On  the  following  day  Mr. 
Lindsay,  minister  of  T^anark,  preached,  and  as  he 
was  entering  the  pulpit,  "  some  of  the  women 
in  his  ear  assured  him  that  if  he  should  twitch 
(touch)  the  service-book  in  his  sermon,  he  should 
be  rent  out  of  his  pulpit :  he  took  the  advice,  and 
let  the  matter  alone."  During  the  day  the  wo- 
men contented  themselves  with  railing  and  invec- 
tives, and  "  about  thirty  or  forty  of  our  honestest 
women,  in  one  voice,  before  the  bishop  and  magis- 
trates, did  fall,  in  railing,  cursing,  scolding,  with 
clamours  on  Mr.  Annand :  some  two  of  the  mean- 
est  were  taken  to  the  tolbooth."  Late  in  the 
evening  Mr.  Annand  went  out  with  three  or  four 
of  the  clergy,  when  he  was  immediately  assaulted 
by  some  hundreds  of  enraged  women,  **of  ail 
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qualities,''  who  with  fists  and  Btaves  *'  beat  him 
dore ;  his  cloake,  raff,  hatt  were  rent.  However, 
upon  hifl  cries,  and  candles  set  oat  from  many 
windows  (it  was  a  dark  night),  he  escaped  all 
bloodj  wonnds ;  yet  he  was  in  great  danger  even 
of  killing."  The  following  day  the  magistrates 
accompanied  him  to  the  ontskirts  of  the  town,  to 
prevent  farther  molestation.  IBculUe's  Letters  and 
Journals,  ed.  1841,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  21.]  In  1688, 
five  years  after  his  son's  birth,  he  was  obliged  to 
remove  to  England,  on  accoant  of  his  adherence 
to  the  king  and  his  zeal  in  the  caose  of  episcopa- 
cy. In  1651  the  younger  Annand  was  admitted 
a  student  of  University  college,  Oxford.  In  1656, 
being  then  Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  received  holy  or- 
ders from  Dr.  Thomas  Falwar,  bishop  of  Ardfert, 
or  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  and  was  appointed  preacher 
at  Weston  on  the  Green,  near  Bicester,  in  Ox- 
fordshire. He  was  afterwards  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Leighton-Buz2;ard,  in  Bedfordshue. 
[n  1662  he  returned  to  Scotland,  in  the  capacity 
of  chaplain  to  John,  earl  of  Middleton,  high  com- 
missioner from  the  king  to  the  Estates.  In  the 
end  of  1663  he  was  indacted  to  the  Tolbooth 
chnrch  at  Edinburgh,  and  some  years  after  trans- 
ferred to  the  Tron  church.  In  April  1676  he  was 
appointed  by  the  king  dean  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1685  he  acted  as  professor  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  and  on  the  80th  of  June 
of  that  year  he  attended,  by  order  of  government, 
the  earl  of  Argyle  at  his  execution.  He  was  the 
author  of  seven  theological  treatises,  principally  in 
favour  of  the  episcopal  worship  and  government, 
all  published  in  London  but  the  last,  which  came 
out  at  Edinburgh  in  1674.  He  died  on  18th  June 
1689,  and  was  interred  in  the  Grey  friars'  church- 
yard, Edinburgh. — Biographia  Britannica, 

The  titles  of  Dean  Annand's  works,  which,  not- 
withstanding their  Latin  names,  were  all  written 
in  English,  are  as  follows: 

mdas  Catholic*;  or  the  doetrine  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  dghteen  great  ordinances,  &o.    Lond.  1661-2,  4to. 

A  Sermon  in  Defence  of  the  liturgy,  on  Hoeea  ziv.  2. 
1661,  4to. 

Pannm  Qnotidiamim ;  or  Daily  Bread,  in  defence  of  set 
fbnns  of  prayer.    Lond.  1662,  4to. 

Pater  Koeter;  or  Onr  Father,  an  explanation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.    Lond.  1670,  8to. 

Mysterinm  Hetatis;  or  the  Mysteiy  of  Godliness.  Lond. 
1672,  Svo. 

Doxologia,    Lond.  1672,  8to. 


Dnalitas;  including  Lex  Loquens;  or  the  Honour  of  Ma* 
gistnu^;  and  Duorum  Unitas;  or  The  Agreement  of  Magia- 
tracy  and  Ministry,  &c    Edin.  1664. 


Annandalb,  lord  of,  a  title  possessed  by  the  de  Brosee, 
the  ancestors  of  JBobert  the  Bbucb;  the  lordship  of  Ann- 
andale  m  Dumfries-shire,  hanng  been  bestowed  by  David  the 
lilrst,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  1124,  on  Ro- 
bert de  Brus,  the  son  of  a  Norman  kni^t  who  came  into 
En^and  with  William  the  Conqueror.  Besides  his  large 
estates  in  Yorkshire,  he  thus  became  possessed  of  an  exten- 
siye  property  m  Scotland,  which  he  held  by  the  tenure  of 
military  service.  [See  Bruce,  surname  of.]  After  the 
battle  of  Bannockbum,  the  lordship  of  Annandale  was  be- 
stowed by  Robert  the  Bruce  on  his  nephew,  Sir  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph, earl  of  Moray.  With  the  hsnd  of  his  daughter  Agnes, 
who  married  Patrick,  ninth  earl  of  Dunbar  and  March,  it 
want,  after  the  death  of  her  brother  John,  third  earl  of  Mo- 
ray, to  the  Dunbars,  earls  of  March.  On  their  attainder,  it 
came  into  possession,  in  1409,  of  Archibald,  fourth  earl  of 
Douglas,  and  on  the  forfeiture,  in  1456,  of  James,  ninth  and 
last  earl  of  Douglas,  it  was  lost  to  that  family.  Annandale 
now  belongs  chiefly  to  the  earl  of  Hopetoun. 

AmrAMDALE,  earldom  of,  an  extinct  title,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Murray.  Sir  William 
Munay,  the  first  of  this  noble  family,  is  sud  to  have  been  de- 
scended finom  the  house  of  Dufibs  [see  Dufpus].  He  mar- 
ried Isabel,  the  sister  of  Thomas  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray,  and 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Randolph,  great  chamberlain  of  Soot- 
land,  by  Isabel,  sister  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  and  by  her  had 
two  sons,  William  and  Patrick.  His  great  grandson.  Sir  Adam 
Mumy  of  Cockpool,  made  a  considerable  figure  in  Scotland 
in  the  reigns  of  King  Robert  the  Second  and  Robert  the  Third. 
A  descendant  of  his,  Mungo  Murray  of  Broughton,  the  second 
son  of  Cnthbert  Munay  of  Cockpool,  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Mnrrays  of  Broughton  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbri^t.  Sir 
James  Murray  of  Cockpool,  the  twelfUi  designed  of  Cockpool, 
who  died  in  1620,  married  Janet,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Douglas  of  Drumlanrig,  snoestor  of  the  dukes  of  Queens- 
berry,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Margaret,  was  married  to  Sir  Robert  Grierson,  younger  of 
Lag,  by  whom  she  had  an  only  son,  Sir  John  Grierson  of  Lag, 
who  had  no  sons.  His  eldest  daughter,  Nicholas,,  married 
David  Soot  of  Scotstarvet,  and  had  one  daughter,  Marjory, 
by  whose  marriage  vrith  David  fifth  viscount  Stormont,  the 
Mnrrays  of  Cockpool,  earls  of  Annandale,  are  lineally  repre- 
sented by  the  present  earl  of  Mansfield  [see  Stobmomt, 
viscount  of]. 

Sir  James  Murray's  brother,  John,  who  succeeded  to  the 
estates  of  the  family  on  the  death,  in  1636,  of  an  intermediate 
brother,  Richard,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  James  the 
Sixth,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  and  whom,  on 
his  migesfcy's  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  accom- 
panied to  London,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  cham- 
ber, by  the  titles  of  Viscount  of  Annand,  and  Lord  Murray  ot 
Lochmaben.  The  date  of  his  creation  does  not  appear;  but 
he  had  a  charter  "  to  John  Viscount  of  Annand,"  of  the  pa- 
lace in  Dumfries,  and  the  lands  of  Haikhench  and  Caerlaver- 
ock,  20th  February  1623.  He  was  created  earl  of  Arman- 
dale  by  patent  dated  at  Whitehall,  13th  March  1624.  His 
lordship  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Shaw, 
knight,  and  died  at  London  m  September  1640.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  James,  second  eari  of  Annandale,  who 
in  March  1642  succeeded  as  third  viscount  of  Stormont  He 
died  at  London  28th  December  1658,  leaving  no  issue.    The 
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titles  of  earl  of  Annandale,  visconnt  of  Annand,  and  Lord 
Homy  of  Lochmaben,  in  conaequence  became  extinct,  and 
tboee  of  Yiacoont  Stormont  and  Lord  Sooon  devolved  on 
David,  second  Lord  Balvaird  [see  Murray,  somame  of]. 

Tbe  title  of  Marquis  of  Amnandalb  (now  dormant)  was 
formeriv  possessed  by  a  brave  and  powerful  Border  family  of 
the  name  of  Johnstone,  which,  as  far  back  as  can  be  traced, 
were  in  posses&on  of  most  extensive  estates  in  the  upper 
district  of  Annandale;  and  of  the  numerous  ftunilies  bearing 
that  name  the  Johnstones  of  Lochwood  were  acknowledged  the 
chiefs.  This  distinguished  family  maintained  their  ground, 
not  only  against  the  English  borderers,  but  also  against  the 
lords  of  Sanquhar,  whose  descendants  became  earls  of  Dumiries, 
and  against  the  powerful  and  ancient  family  of  the  Maxwells, 
lords  of  Kithsdale. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Robert  the  Second,  Sir  John  de  John- 
stone, the  ancestor  of  the  Annandale  family  of  that  name, 
made  a  conspicuous  figure.  In  1371,  he  was  one  of  the 
guardians  of  the  west  marches,  and  fineqnently  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  himself  against  the  English  borderers,  par- 
ticularly in  1378, 

"  When  at  the  wattyr  of  Sulway, 
Schyr  Ihon  of  Ihonystown  on  a  day 
Of  Inglis  men  wencust  a  grete  dele. 
He  bare  hym  at  that  tyme  sa  welle 
That  he  and  the  lx)rd  of  Gordowne, 
Had  a  sowerane  gad  renown 
Of  ony  that  was  of  that  degre 
For  All!  thai  war  of  gret  bownte.** 

Wjfntoun^  b.  iL  p.  SIL 

ne  coed  about  1883,  leaving  a  ton  Sir  John  Johnstone  of  John- 
stone. A  lineal  descendant  of  his  in  the  eleventh  degree,  James 
Johnstone  of  that  ilk,  was  bj  Charles  the  First  created  Lord 
Johnstone  of  Lochwood,  by  patent  dated  at  Holyroodhouse,  20th 
June  1633.  In  March  1643  he  was  created  earl  of  Hartfell. 
In  1644  he  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  oonmiittee  of 
estates,  «s  a  favourer  of  the  marquis  of  Montrose.  After  the 
battle  of  Kilsyth,  August  1645,  he  joined  Montrose,  and  being 
taken  at  Philiphaugh,  13th  September  of  the  same  year,  he 
was  carried  to  St.  Andrews,  where,  with  several  others,  he 
was  sentenced  to  death,  26th  November  1645,  and  ordered  to 
be  executed  first  of  all,  with  Lord  Ogflvy.  But  the  night 
before  the  time  fixed  for  the  execution,  Lord  O^vy  escaped 
out  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  marquis  of  Argyle, 
inspecting  it  to  have  been  done  by  means  of  the  Hamiltons, 
obtained  a  pardon  for  the  earl  of  Hartfell,  who  was  as  ob- 
noxious to  the  Hamiltons  as  Lord  Ogilvj  was  to  Argyle.  He 
died  in  March  1653. 

His  only  son,  James  the  second  earl  of  Hartfell,  was,  on 
the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  sworn  a  privy  ooundl- 
lor.  The  title  of  earl  of  Annandale  having  become  extinct 
by  the  death  of  James  Murray,  the  second  eari,  m  1658,  the 
earl  of  Hartfell  made  a  resignation  of  his  peerage  into  the 
hands  of  his  majesty,  who,  18th  February  1661,  granted  a 
new  patent  to  him  as  earl  of  Annandale  and  Hartfell,  viscount 
of  Annand,  Lord  Johnstone  of  Lochwood,  Lochmaben,  Moifat- 
dale,  and  Evandale.  He  died  17th  July  1672.  His  son  Wil- 
liam, who  succeeded  as  second  earl  of  Annandale  and  third  of 
Hartfell,  was  appointed  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session,  23d 
November  1693.  He  was  also  constituted  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  Treasury,  and  prerident  of  the  parliament  of  Scotiand, 
which  assembled  at  Edinburgh  9th  May  1695,  and  sat  till 
17th  July  following.  On  the  24th  of  June  1701  he  was  cre- 
ated marquis  of  Annandale,  and  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne  was  appointed  lord  privy  seal.    In  1703  he  was  ap- 


pointed president  of  the  privy  council.  In  17J4  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  order  of  the  Tlustle.  In  1705  he  represented 
her  majesty  as  high  commissioner  to  the  Greneral  Assembly 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  he  had  already  done  King  Wil- 
liam in  1701.  He  was  also  constituted  in  1705  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  but  not  approving  of  the  Union, 
he  was  dismissed  from  that  office  in  the  follo¥nng  year,  and 
strenuously  opposed  the  Union  treatj  in  parliament.  He 
was  afterwards  on  several  occasions  elected  a  representative 
peer.  In  1711  he  was  again  lord  high  oommisadoner  to  the 
General  Assembly.  On  the  accession  of  Geoige  the  Fbrst  he 
was,  24th  September  1714,  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal,  and  a  few  days  after  sworn  a  privy  councillor.  He  died 
at  Bath  on  the  14th  Januaiy  1721.  His  lordship  married, 
first,  Sophia,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Furiiolm  of 
Craigiehall,  in  the  county  of  Linlithgow,  bj  whom  he  had 
James,  second  marquis  of  Annandale,  two  other  sons,  who 
both  died  unmarried,  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest, 
Lady  Henrietta,  married,  in  1699,  Charles  Hope  of  Hopetoun, 
created  earl  of  Hopetoun  in  1703,  and  had  issue.  His  fint 
wife  having  died  in  1716,  the  marquis  married  secondly,  io 
1718,  Charlotte  Van  Lore,  only  child  of  John  Vanden  Bompde 
of  Pall  Mall,  London ;  by  whom  he  had  George,  third  mar- 
quis of  Annandale,  and  another  son  named  John,  who  died 
young. 

James,  the  second  marquis  of  Annandale,  resided  much 
abroad,  and  dying  unmarried  at  Naples,  21st  Febinary  1730. 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  estate  of  Craigie- 
hall went  to  his  nephew,  the  Hon.  Charies  Hope,  and  his 
titles  and  the  other  estates  to  his  half  brother  George,  third 
marquis  of  Annandale,  who  was  bom  29th  May  1720.  The 
loss  of  his  brother.  Lord  John,  in  1742,  occasioned  a  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  which  finally  deranged  his  mind.  In  1745 
David  Hume,  the  historian,  went  to  live  with  him,  the  friends 
and  family  of  the  marquis  being  desirous  of  putting  his  lordship 
under  his  care  and  direction.  He  resided  with  him  a  year.  On 
5th  March  1748  an  inquest  from  the  court  of  Chancery  found 
the  marquis  a  lunatic  sinoe  12th  December  1744.  He  died 
24th  April  1792,  when  the  titie  of  Marquis  of  AnnandHle  be- 
came dormant ;  claimed  by  Sir  Frederic  John  William  John- 
stone of  Westerhall,  baronet ;  and  by  Mr.  Goodinge  Johnstone. 
It  is  understood  that  the  titles  of  earl  of  Annandale  and  Hart- 
fell devolved  upon  James,  third  earl  of  Hopetoun,  who,  how- 
ever, did  not  assume  them,  but  took  the  name  of  Johnstone 
in  addition  to  that  of  Hope. 

In  the  parish  of  Johnstone,  Dumfnes-shire,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  or  towo:  of  Lochwood,  said  to  have  been  built  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  which,  from  the  thickness  of  its  walls 
and  its  insulated  situation  amidst  bogs  and  nuurshes,  must 
have  been  a  place  of  great  strength.  It  was  in  allunon  to 
this  drcumstance  that  James  the  Sixth  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked, "that  the  man  who  built  Lochwood,  though  he 
might  have  the  outward  appearance  of  an  honest  man,  must 
have  been  a  knave  at  heart**  In  1593,  it  was  burnt  by  Ro- 
bert, the  natural  brother  of  Lord  Maxwell,  who,  with  savage 
glee,  exclaimed  while  it  was  in  flames,  "  I'll  give  Dame  John- 
stone light  enough  to  show  her  to  set  her  silken  hood.**  In 
revenge  for  the  destruction  of  Locbwood*s  "lofty  towers, 
where  dwelt  the  lords  of  Azjiandale,**  the  Johnstones,  aided 
by  the  bold  Buocleuch,  the  Elliots,  the  Armstrongs,  and  the 
Grahams,  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  a  party  of  the  MaxweUs 
near  Lochmaben,  and  among  the  slain  fell  Robert  the  incendiary. 
The  surviving  few  then  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  Loch- 
maben, but  the  church  with  all  that  wiyi  in  it  was  burnt  to 
ashes  by  the  Johnstones,  and  it  was  this  sacril^ous  act 
which  in  its  turn  occasioned  the  memorable  battle  at  Drvfe 
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Saada,  7tli  December  1593,  io  which  the  Johostones  finally 
pferuled.  Lord  Maxwell,  while  engaged  in  nngle  combi^ 
with  the  laird  of  Johnstone,  was  slain  behind  his  back  by  the 
oowardly  hands  of  Will  of  Kirkhillp  The  Maxwells  lost,  on 
the  field  and  in  the  retreat,  aboat  700  man.  Many  of  thoee 
who  perished  or  were  wonnded  in  the  retreat,  were  cot  down 
in  the  streets  of  Lockerby ;  and  hence  the  phrase  corrently 
osed  in  Annandale  to  denote  a  severe  wound, — ^^  A  Lockerby 
lick.**  Sir  James  Johnstone  of  Johnstone,  warden  of  the  west 
marches,  was  mordered,  6th  April  1608,  by  John,  seventh 
Lord  Maxwell,  the  son  of  the  Lord  Maxwell  slain  on  Dryfe 
Sands,  at  a  meeting  betwixt  them,  in  presence  of  Sir  Robert 
Maxwell  of  Orohardton,  brother-in-law  of  Sir  James,  to 
which  meeting  each  of  them  came  with  cme  attendant.  Their 
attendants  qoanelling.  Sir  James  Johnstone  tamed  abont  to 
separate  them,  when  he  was  treacheronsly  shot  in  the  hack 
with  two  ballets  by  Lord  Maxwell,  who,  being  taken  at 
Caithness  some  years  afterwards,  was  beheaded  for  the  same, 
at  the  croos  of  Edinbnrgh,  21st  May  1618. 


Anstruthxr,  a  soniame  deriited  firom  the  lands  of  An- 
stnitber,  in  the  ooanty  of  fife,  on  a  portion  of  which  the 
borgh  of  Anstmther-easter,  of  which  the  laird  of  Anstmther 
is  snperior,  is  built.  The  family  of  Anstruther  of  Anstmther 
is  very  ancient,  having  been  settled  in  Fife  in  the  Teiy  early 
periods  of  Scottish  histoiy.  During  the  reign  of  David  the 
First,  William  de  Gandela,  obviously  of  Norman  origin,  pos- 
sessed the  lands  of  Anstmther,  as  appears  from  a  charter 
granted  in  favoor  of  the  monks  of  Balmerinoch,  by  his  son 
William,  wherein  he  is  designated  *'  Filins  Willielmi  de  Gan- 
dela, domini  de  Anstmther.**  Henxy  his  son  first  assumed  the 
name  of  his  lands,  and  in  a  charter  of  confirmation  of  his  fa- 
ther's grant,  dated  in  1221,  he  is  styled  "  Henricns  de  Ayni- 
simther,  dominus  ejusdem,  Filius  Williekni,**  &c  From 
these  early  proprietors  the  family  of  Anstmther  are  lineally 
descended. 

About  the  year  1515  Robert  Anstmther  and  David  his 
brother,  younger  sons  of  Robert  de  Anstmther,  the  sixth  in 
descent  firom  the  original  William  de  Candela,  having  gone 
to  France,  were  promoted  to  be  officers  of  the  Scots  guards  in 
the  service  of  the  French  king.  David  married  a  lady  of  dis- 
tinction in  France,  and  his  descendant,  Francis  Caesar  An- 
stmther, contracted  into  Anstmde,  was  by  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth, in  1737,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  French  baron,  by 
the  title  of  Baroa  de  Anstmde  of  the  seigniory  of  Barry. 

Sir  James  Anstmther,  the  twelfth  in  direct  descent  firom 
William  de  Candela,  was,  in  1585,  appointed  heritable  carver 
to  James  the  Sixth.  In  1592,  he  had  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood conferred  upon  him,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  household  to  his  majesty.    He  died  in  1606. 

His  son,  Sir  William,  succeeded  to  his  father's  offices,  and 
was,  beudes,  appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber. On  James'  accession  to  the  English  throne,  he 
accompanied  his  migesty  to  London,  and  at  his  coronation 
was  created  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  He  was  also  in  great  fa- 
vour with  Charles  the  First,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  gen- 
tleman usher  of  his  majesty's  privy  chamber.  He  died  in 
1649 ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  Sir  Robert, 
who  was,  by  Charles  the  First,  appointed  one  of  the  members 
of  the  pnvy  council,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  majesty's 
bed-chamber.  He  was  an  able  diplomatist,  and  firequently 
employed  in  negociations  of  state,  both  by  James  the  Sixth 
and  Charies  the  First.  In  1620,  he  was  sent  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  to  borrow  money 
from  King  Christian,  with  power  to  grant  security  for  it  in 
the  king's  name.    At  this  time  he  got  from  the  Danish  king, 


in  a  compliment,  a  ship's  load  of  timber  for  building  his  lionss 
in  Scotland.  In  April  1627,  he  was  commissioned  as  mini- 
ster plenipotentiaxy,  to  treat  with  the  emperor  and  the  states 
of  Germany,  at  Nuremberg,  about  the  concerns  of  the  elector 
palatine,  and  other  affairs  of  Europe.  He  was  also  appointed 
by  Charles  the  First,  and  Frederick,  king  of  Bohemia,  elector 
palatine,  their  plenipotentiary  to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  for  set- 
tling all  difiSerences  between  the  Roman  emperor  Ferdinand 
and  the  elector  palatine.  His  commission  for  this  purpose  is 
dated  at  Westminster  2d  June  1630,  and  is  signed  by  King 
Charles  and  Frederick,  and  has  both  their  seals  appended. 
He  went  also  as  ambassador  to  the  meeting  of  the  princes  of 
Germany  at  Hailbum. 

His  second  son.  Sir  PhiHp,  succeeded  to  the  Anstmther 
estates.  He  wss  a  zealous  and  gallant  cavalier,  and  had  a 
command  in  the  royal  army  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  fined  in  a  thousand  merics 
by  Cromwell,  and  his  estates  were  sequestrated  till  the  Res- 
toration in  1660.  He  married  Christian,  daughter  of  Migor- 
gmeral  Lunisden  of  Innergelly,  and  had  five  sons,  two  of 
whom  were  created  baronets,  and  the  other  three  knights. 
He  died  in  1702. 

Sir  William  Anstmther,  the  eldest  son,  represented  the 
county  of  fife  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  in  1681,  whnn 
James  duke  of  York  was  his  majesty's  high  commissioner  in 
Scotland,  and  strongly  opposed  the  measures  of  the  court. 
He  sat  in  parliament  for  the  county  of  Fife  till  1709,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings,  those  more  particu- 
larly for  securing  and  establishing  the  Protestant  religicu, 
and  the  government,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  In 
1689  he  was  appointed  by  William  the  Third  one  of  the  or- 
dinary lords  of  Session,  and  soon  after  was  made  one  of  his 
majesty's  privy  council  and  of  Exchequer.  In  1694  he  was 
created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia.  From  Queen  Anne,  he 
received  a  charter  dated  at  Kensington,  20th  April  1704,  of 
the  baronies  of  Anstmther  and  Ardross,  and  many  other 
lands,  and  of  the  heritable  bailiary  of  the  lordship  and  regal- 
ity of  Fittenweem ;  and  of  the  office  of  searcher,  and  giver 
of  coquets  for  the  ports  of  Anstmther  and  Elie.  The  same 
charter  constitutes  him  heritably,  one  of  the  din  ddcB^  or  car- 
vers, and  one  of  the  masters  of  the  household  to  her  majesty 
and  her  successors  within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  offices 
which  belonged  to  his  predecessors,  and  which  his  descend- 
ant, the  present  baronet,  continues  to  hold.  On  the  9th  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  lords 
of  Justiciary,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Abemchil.  He  married 
Lady  Helen  Hamilton,  daughter  of  John,  fourth  earl  of  Had- 
dington, and  died  at  Edinburgh  in  January  1711.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  volume,  entitied  *  Essays,  Moral  and  Divine,' 
interspersed  with  poetry,  pubUshed  at  Edinburgh  in  1701,  in 
4to.  Its  contents  are,  1st,  Against  Atheism.  2d,  Of  Provi- 
dence. 8d,  Of  Learning  and  Religion.  4th,  Of  trifling  stu- 
dies, stage  plays,  and  romances ;  and  5th,  Upon  the  incarna- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  and  redemption  of  mankind.  The  work 
does  not  seem  to  have  done  much  credit  to  his  literary  pow- 
ers, as  his  friends  did  all  they  could  to  dissuade  him  from 
publishing  it ;  and  after  his  death,  his  son  bought  up  every 
copy  that  could  be  found,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  it. 
[Campbtira  Hittory  of  Scottish  Poetry^  page  141.]  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Sir  John,  after  mentioned. 

Sir  James  Anstmther  of  Airdrie,  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Philip,  was  an  advocate,  and  principal  derk  of  the  Bills. 
His  son,  Philip,  adopted  a  military  life,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  but  dying  ummuried,  his 
estates  went  to  his  cousin.  Sir  John  Anstmther  of  Anstm- 
ther. 
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Sir  Robert  Anstruther  of  Balcaskie,  the  third  son  of  Sir 
Fhilip,  acquired  the  estate  of  Balcaskie,  and  was  created  a 
banmet  of  Nova  Sootia  in  1694,  the  same  year  as  his  elder 
brother,  Sir  William. 

Sir  Philip  Anstruther,  the  fourth  brother,  was  made  a 
kmG[ht.  He  was  designed  of  Anstruther-field,  from  lands  he 
10  named  near  Inverkeithing. 

Sir  Alexander  Anstruther,  knight,  the  fifth  brother,  mar- 
ried in  1694,  Jean  Leslie,  Baroness  Newark,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  David  second  lord  Newark,  and  was  father  of  Wil- 
liam, ihird  lord  Newark,  and  Alexander,  fourth  lord.  The 
title  of  Lord  Newark,  which  became  dormant  on  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  1791,  was  claimed  in  1793,  by  his  eldest  son, 
but  unsuooessfullj.    [See  Newark,  Lord.] 

Sir  John  Anstruther  of  Anstruther,  the  son  of  Sir  William, 
married,  in  1717,  the  ladj  Margaret  Carmichael,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  James  second  earl  of  Hjndford,  and  on  the  failure  in 
the  male  line  of  that  noble  house,  and  the  title  becoming  ex- 
tinct in  1817,  their  descendant,  Sir  John  Anstruther  of  An* 
fltruther,  succeeded  to  the  entailed  estates  of  the  earldom, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Carmichael.  [See  Hyndford, 
Earl  of^  and  Garmichasl,  surname  of.]  Sir  John  died  in 
1746,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  also  named  John. 

Sir  John,  the  third  baronet  of  this  branch  of  the  family, 
was  the  author  of  a  work  on  drill  husbandry,  published  in 
1796,  which  is  understood  to  have  been  useful  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  but  is  chiefly  remembered  from  a  bon  mot 
connected  with  it  On  its  appearance  one  of  Sir  John^s 
friends  jocularly  remarked  that  no  one  could  be  better  quali- 
fied to  write  on  the  subject,  as  there  was  not  a  better  drilled 
husband  in  the  coxmty  of  Fife.  Sir  John  married,  in  1760, 
Janet,  daughter  of  James  Fall,  Esq.  of  Dunbar.  She  was  a 
veiy  superior  woman,  and  seems  to  have  had  a  <x)naderable 
uifluence  with  her  lord.     Sir  John  died  in  July  1799. 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  Philip,  succeeded.  He  married  in  1778, 
Anne,  only  child  of  Sir  John  Paterson,  of  Eodes,  baronet, 
and  assumed  in  consequence  the  additional  surname  of  Pater- 
son.   He  died  without  issue  in  1808. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
Anstruther,  of  Cassis  in  Staffordshire,  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
who  had  been  created  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain,  18th  May 
1798,  when  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Judicature  in  Bengal  He  married  Maria,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward Brioe,  Esq.  of  Bemer*s  Street,  London,  and  had  issue 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  He  retired  firom  the  Bench  in 
1806,  and  died  m  1811. 

Sir  John,  his  eldest  son,  died  in  1817.  His  only  son,  a 
posthumous  child,  bom  6th  Februaiy  1818,  and  named  John 
after  his  father,  inherited  the  titles  and  estates  at  his  birth. 
Ho  was  accidentally  killed  while  on  a  shooting  excursion  in 
November  1831,  and  the  baronetcies  and  possesnons  of  the 
family  reverted  to  his  uncle,  Sir  Windham  Carmichael  An- 
struther of  Elie  and  Anstruther,  the  eighth  baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  fourth  of  Great  Britain. 


Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  above  mentioned,  the  founder  of 
the  Balcaskie  branch,  was  thrice  married.  His  first  wife, 
whose  name  was  Einnear,  an  heiress,  died  without  issue. 
His  second  wife,  Jean  Monteith  Wrea,  also  an  heiress,  brought 
him  six  sons  and  two  daughters ;  and  by  his  third  wife, 
Marion,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Preston  of  Valleyfield,  he 
had  one  son  and  two  daughters.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
•klest  son.  Sir  Philip,  whose  eldest  son.  Sir  Robert,  bom  21st 
April  1733,  married  Lady  Janet  Erskine,  youngest  daughter 
of  Alexander,  fifth  earl  of  Kellie,  and  had  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.   Robert,  the  eldest,  was  the  celebrated  Gen- 


eral Anstmther.  He  was  bom  Sd  March  1768,  and  entered 
at  a  very  early  period  of  life  into  the  army.  In  1798  he  ac- 
companied his  regiment  to  Holland.  In  1796  he  joined  the 
Austrian  army  in  the  Brisgau,  under  the  Archduke  Charles 
then  at  war  with  France;  and  received  a  wound  in  the  left 
side  in  one  of  the  conflicts.  In  1797  he  purchased  a  company 
in  the  8d  Guards,  and  was  appointed  deputy  quarter-master- 
general.  In  1798  he  was  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Ger- 
many; and  in  the  autumn  of  1799  with  the  expedition  to  the 
Holder.  In  1800  Captain  A.  went  to  Egypt  as  quarter- 
master-general to  the  army  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  at  which  time  the  order  of  the  Crescent  was 
conferred  upon  him.  In  1802  he  was  adjutant-general  in 
Ireland.  In  1808  he  went  to  Portugal  as  brigadier-general, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Vimiera.  In  the 
subsequent  campaign  in  Spain,  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
General  A.  commanded  tlie  rear-guard  of  the  army,  wbich  he 
brought  safely  into  Coranna  on  the  night  of  the  12th  Januaiy 
1809;  but  survived  only  one  day  the  exertions  he  had  made, 
and  the  fatigue  he  had  endured  during  the  retreat.  He  died 
14th  January  1809,  and  lies  interred  in  the  north-east  bastion 
of  the  citadel  of  Coranna.  Sir  John  Moore  by  his  own  desire 
was  buried  by  the  side  of  General  Anstrather.  He  married 
16th  March,  1799,  Charlotte  Lucy,  only  daughter  of  CoL 
James  Hamilton,  grandson  of  James,  fourth  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  had  issue  Su:  Ralph  Abercromby  Anstrather,  Bart., 
who  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  August  1818,  one  other  son 
and  three  daughters.  Sir  Ralph  married,  7th  Sept.  1881, 
Mary  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Torrens,  K.C.B., 
and  has  issue  3  sons  and  2  daughters.  His  second  son  Henxy 
fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  September  20, 1854,  in  his 
18th  year. 

ARBUCKLE,  James,  A.M.,  a  minor  poet,  was 
born  in  Glasgow,  in  1700.  He  studied  at  the  nni- 
versitj  of  that  city,  where  he  took  bis  degrees. 
He  afterwards  kept  an  academy  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  hence  he  is  called  an  Irishman  by  Camp- 
bell, in  his  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Poetry 
in  Scotland.  He  was  the  friend  of  Allan  Ramsay. 
He  published  a  volume  of  poems,  and  had  begun 
a  translation  of  Horace,  but  died  before  it  was 
finished,  in  1734.  Some  of  his  translations  and 
imitations  of  Horace  are  among  his  best  pieces. 
He  wrote  'Snuff,  a  Poem,'  which,  according  to 
the  advertisement,  was  ''  printed  at  Edinburgh 
by  Mr.  James  M*Ewen  and  Company  for  the  au- 
thor, and  sold  by  Mr.  James  M'Ewen,  bookseller 
in  Edinburgh,  and  by  the  booksellers  in  Glasgow," 
1719.  This  poem  was  dedicated  to  "  His  Grace, 
John,  Duke  of  Roxburgh,''  and  contained  some 
pleasing  enough  conceits,  very  prettily  turned 
As  an  instance  the  following  may  be  quoted : 

**  Though  in  some  solitary  pathless  wild 
Where  mortal  never  trod,  nor  nature  smiled, 
My  cruel  fate  should  doom  my  endless  stay, 
To  saunter  all  my  lingering  life  away. 
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Tet  staU  FIl  haye  tooiety  enough, 
Wliila  blast  with  Tirtae,  and  a  Pinch  of  Snnffi 
Enongh  for  me  the  oonadoiu  joys  to  hud, 
And  silent  xmptores  of  an  honest  min<?  ** 

Akbuthnott,  visooimt  of,  a  title  poesessed  by  a  family  of 
aodent  deeoent,  bearing  thai  anmame,  in  Kincardineshire; 
the  first  of  whom,  Hngo  de  Aberbothenoth,  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  King  William  the  lion,  and  derived  his  name,  in 
1105,  finm  lands  which  came  to  him  by  marriage  with  a 
danghter  of  Osbertus  Oliphard,  sheriff  of  Meams.  Those 
lands  now  form  the  greater  part  of  the  parish  of  Arbathnott, 
and  have  passed  to  the  present  viscount  through  no  less  than 
twenty-two  generations.  PreviouB  to  the  twelfth  century 
the  name  was  Aberbothenothe ;  about  1335,  it  had  become 
Aberimthnot,  and  about  1443,  Arbuthnott. 

The  name  of  Aberbothenothe  is  understood  to  mean  **  the 
oonflnenoe  of  th^  water  below  the  baron's  house,"  being  de- 
rived from  AbePf  the  influx  of  a  river  into  the  sea,  or  of  a 
smaUo'  stream  into  a  larger  BoA,  or  Bothenti,  a  dwellmg,  a 
baroma]  residence;  and  Aet&  or  Neotk-ea,  the  stream  that 
descends  or  is  lower  than  something  else  in  the  nei^bour- 
hood;  a  derivation  which  is  peiiectly  applicable  to  the  site  of 
the  andent  castle,  and  to  the  present  reeidenoe  of  the  noble 
fiunily  of  Arbathnott    [See  StatUtioai  Account,  voL  zi.] 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Second,  Duncan  de  Aber- 
bothenothe was  witness  to  a  donation  of  that  sovereign  in 
1242.  His  son,  Hugh,  is  witness,  along  with  his  father,  de- 
■gned  Duncanua  Dominus  de  Aberbothenoth,  to  a  charter  of 
Robert,  the  son  of  Wamebald,  to  the  monastery  of  Aberbroth- 
wick.  His  son  and  successor,  Hugh,  called  from  the  flaxen 
colour  of  his  hair,  Hugo  Blundus  or  le  Blond,  to  distinguish 
him  from  two  predecessors  of  the  same  name,  was  laird  of 
Arbuthnott  in  1282,  in  which  year  he  bestowed  the  patron- 
age of  the  church  of  Garvock,  in  pure  alms,  on  the  monastery 
of  Arbroath,  **for  the  safety  of  his  soul,"  which  patronage, 
with  numy  otheia,  at  the  Reformation,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  king.  Along  with  the  patronage  he  gave  one  ox-gang  of 
land,  lying  acQaoent  to  the  church  of  Garvock,  with  pasturage 
for  100  sheep,  4  horses,  10  oxen,  and  20  cows.  Hugo  le 
Blond  died  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was 
buried  at  Arbuthnott,  where  there  is  an  ancient  full-length 
stone  statue  of  him,  in  a  reclining  poeture,  with  the  face  look- 
ing iqtwards,  and  the  feet  resting  on  the  figure  of  a  dog.  His 
own  and  his  wife's  arms,  the  latter  being  the  same  with  those 
of  the  once  powerful  family  of  the  Morevilles,  constables  of 
Scotland,  are  cut  on  the  stone  on  which  the  statue  lies. 

In  1355  Philip  de  Arbuthnott,  fourth  direct  descendant  from 
Hugh  le  Blond,  was  a  benefactor  to  the  church  of  the  Carme- 
tite  friars,  Aberdeen.  His  son  and  heir,  Hugh  Arbuthnott, 
was  accessary  with  several  other  gentlemen  of  the  Meams, 
upon  great  provocation,  to  the  slaughter  of  John  Melville,  of 
Glenbervie,  sheriff  of  that  county,  about  1420.  According  to 
tradition,  Melville  had,  by  a  strict  exercise  of  his  authority  as 
aheiiff,  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  surrounding  barons, 
who  teased  the  regent,  Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany,  by  repeated 
complaints  against  him.  At  last,  in  a  fit  of  impatience,  the 
ngent  incautiously  exclaimed  to  Barclay,  laird  of  Mathers 
(ancestor  of  Captain  Barclay  Allardice  of  Urie),  who  had 
come  to  him  with  another  complaint  against  Melville,  **  Sor- 
row ffin.  that  sheriff  were  sodden,  and  supped  in  broo."  Most 
of  thoee  who  have  related  thia  story  state,  that  it  was  the 
king,  James  the  First,  who  made  this  exclamation,  but  bis 
mqesty  was  then  a  prisoner  in  England.    BarcUy,  immedi- 

ttdy  returning  home,  assembled  his  neighbours,  the  lairds  of 


Lanriston,  Arbuthnott,  Pitarrow  and  Halkeiton,  who  ap- 
pointed a  great  hunting  party  in  the  forest  of  Garvock,  to 
which  they  invited  the  devoted  Melville;  and  having  prepared 
a  large  fire  and  cauldron  of  boiling  water  in  a  retired  place, 
they  decoyed  the  unsuspecting  MelviUe  to  the  fatal  spot, 
knocked  him  down,  stripped  him,  and  aen  threw  him  into 
the  cauldroiL  Afler  he  was  boUed  or  todden  for  some  time, 
they  each  took  a  spoonful  of  the  soup.  To  screen  himself 
from  justice,  Barclay  built  a  fortress  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Cyrus,  called  the  Kaim  of  Mathers,  on  a  perpendicular  and 
peninsular  rock,  axty  feet  above  the  sea,  where,  in  those 
days,  he  lived  quite  secure.  The  laird  of  Arbuthnott  claimed 
and  obtained  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  dan  Macdufi^  which, 
in  case  of  homidde,  allowed  a  pardon  to  any  one  within  the 
ninth  degree  of  kindred  to  Macduff,  Thane  of  Fife,  who 
should  flee  to  his  croes,  whidi  then  stood  near  lindores,  ol 
the  march  between  Fife  and  Strathem,  and  pay  a  fine.  The 
pardon  is  still  extant  in  Arbuthnott  House.  The  rest  were 
outlawed.    He  died  in  1446. 

His  descendant.  Sir  Bobert  Arbuthnott  oi  Arbuthnott,  was 
knighted  by  King  Charles  the  First,  a;id  for  his  enduring 
loyalty  ennobled  in  1641,  by  being  created  Viscount  Arbuth- 
nott and  Lord  Inverbervie.  Bobert  the  second  viscount  of 
Ari)nthnott  succeeded  his  father  in  1655,  and  died  in  June 
1682.  By  his  first  wife.  Lady  Elizabeth  Keith,  second 
daughter  of  William  seventh  earl  Marisdial,  he  had  a  son 
Robert,  third  viscount,  and  a  daughter,  and  by  his  second 
wifia,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Robert  Gordon  of  Pitlurg  and 
'Stndoch,  he  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  Hon. 
Alexander  Arbuthnott,  the  second  son  by  the  second  marriage, 
who  was  appointed  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer in  ScoUand  at  the  union  of  1707,  married  Jean,  eldest 
daughter  .of  Sir  Charles  Maitiand  of  Pitrichie  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, heir  to  her  brother,  Sir  Charles,  who  died  in  1704,  and 
he  in  consequence  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Maitiand. 

John,  the  seventh  viscount  of  Arbuthnott,  married  in  De- 
cember 1775,  Isabella,  2d  daughter  of  William  Graham,  Esq. 
of  Morphia,  Kincardineshire,  and  by  her,  who  died  in  1818, 
he  had  John,  8th  viscount,  General  Hugh  Arbuthnott,  long 
M.P.  for  Kincardineshii^e,  5  other  sons,  and  2  daughters. 

The  8th  viscount  succeeded  on  his  father's  death,  Feb.  27, 
1800,  and  in  June  1805  he  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  Walter  Ogiivy  of  Clova,  sister  of  the  ninth  earl  of 
Airlie,  with  issue,  6  sons  and  7  daughters.  He  died  Jan.  10, 
1860,  when  bis  eldest  son,  John,  became  9th  viscount  His 
lordship  married,  in  1837,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  8th  earl 
of  Airlie;  issue,  8  sons  and  a  daughter. 

ARBUTHNOT,  Alexander,  an  eminent  di- 
vine, and  zealous  promoter  of  the  Reformation 
in  Scotland,  was  the  second  son  of  Andrew  Ar- 
bnthnot  of  Fitcarles,  the  fourth  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Arbuthnott  of  Arbuthnott,  and  the  brother  of  the 
baron  or  proprietor  of  Arbuthnott,  in  Kincardine- 
shire, and  not  the  baron  himself,  as  generally 
stated  by  his  biographers.  His  mother  was  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  James  Strachan  of  Monboddu, 
and  sister  of  Alexander  Strachan  of  Thornton. 
He  was  bom  in  1588.  According  to  Archbishop 
Spottiswood,  he  studied  at  the  nniyersity  of  Si 
Andrews,  but  Dr.  Mackenzie  says  that  he  received 
his  education  at  King's  college,  Aberdeen,    filfor 
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nenzie's  Lives  of  Scots  Writers^  vol.  iii.  p.  186.] 
The  former  is  likely  to  be  correct,  as  in  the  year 
1560  his  name  appears  the  ninth  in  a  list  of  young 
men  at  St.  Andrews  best  qualified  for  the  minis- 
try and  teaching,  given  in  to  the  first  General  As- 
sembly. [^CalderwootTs  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  45.]  In  1561  he  went  to  France, 
and  for  the  space  of  five  years  prosecuted  the  study 
of  the  civil  law  at  Bourges,  under  the  famous  Cu- 
jacius.  This  has  led  his  biographers  to  state  that 
it  was  with  the  view  of  following  the  profession 
of  an  advocate  in  his  native  country ;  but  it  was 
then  usual  for  students  of  divinity  to  make  civil 
law  a  branch  of  their  studies.  He  returned  to 
Scotland  in  1566,  and  was  soon  after  licensed  as  a 
minister  of  the  Reformed  church.  On  the  15th 
July  1568  he  received  a  presentation  to  the  church 
of  Logic  Buchan,  one  of  the  common  kirks  of  the 
cathedral  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  first  of  July  of  that  year,  and  was  intrusted 
with  the  charge  of  revising  a  book  entitled  *  The 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Church,*  published  by  one  Tho- 
mas Bassenden,  a  printer  of  that  city,  which  had 
given  great  offence  and  incurred  the  censure  of 
the  Assembly,  chiefly  on  account  of  an  assertion 
contained  in  it,  that  the  king  was  the  supreme 
head  of  the  church.  For  this,  and  for  having 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Psalm-Book,  an  indecent 
song  called  ^  Welcome  Fortune,'  the  Assembly  or- 
dained Bassenden  to  call  in  all  the  copies  of  these 
books  which  he  had  sold,  and  to  sell  no  more  of 
them,  and  to  abstain  for  the  future  from  printing 
anything  without  the  license  of  the  magistrates, 
and  the  revisal  by  a  committee  of  the  church  of 
such  books  as  pertain  to  religion.  IBooke  of  the 
Universall  Kirk  of  Scotland,  p.  100.] 

In  the  year  1569,  Mr.  Alexander  Anderson,  the 
principal  of  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  with  the 
sub-principal  and  three  of  the  regents  of  that  uni- 
versity, having  been  ejected  from  their  offices,  on 
account  of  their  adherence  to  popery,  and  refusal 
to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith,  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
was  promoted  to  the  vacant  principalship  on  the 
Sd  July  of  that  year,  and  three  weeks  afterwards 
he  was  presented  to  the  church  of  Arbuthnott  in 
Kincardineshire,  **provyding  he  administrat  the 
sacraments  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  ellis  travell  [that 


is,  labour]  in  some  others  als  necessar  \ocation 
to  the  utility  of  the  kirk,  and  approvit  by  the 
samen."  The  emoluments  of  his  two  parochial 
charges  were  probably  his  only  support  as  princi' 
pal,  the  funds  of  the  college  having  been  greatly 
dilapidated  by  his  predecessor,  Principal  Anderson, 
when  he  found  that  he  was  likely  to  be  deprived 
for  his  adherence  to  popery.  To  the  university 
Principal  Arbuthnot  rendered  the  most  important 
services,  both  in  the  augmentation  of  its  funds, 
and  by  his  assiduity  and  success  in  teaching. 
**  By  his  diligent  teaching  and  dexterous  govern- 
ment," says  Archbishop  Spottiswood,  **  he  not 
only  revived  the  study  of  good  letters,  but  gained 
many  from  the  superstitions  whereunto  they  were 
given."  In  1572  he  was  a  member  of  the  Gren- 
eral  Assembly  held  at  St.  Andrews,  which  strenu- 
ously opposed  a  scheme  of  churcL  government 
called  'The  Book  of  policy,'  proposed  by  the 
regent  Morton  and  his  party,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  old  titles  in  the  church,  and  retaining 
among  themselves  all  the  temporalities  annexed 
to  them.  The  same  year  he  established  his  char- 
acter as  a  man  of  learning,  by  the  publication  at 
Edinburgh,  in  quarto,  of  his  *  Orationes  de  Ori- 
gine  et  Dignitate  Juris,'  a  production  which  was 
honoured  with  an  encomiastic  poem  by  Thomas 
Maitland,  who  represents  Arbuthnot  as  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  his  native  country.  [De- 
lititB  Poetarttm  Scotorum,  torn.  ii.  p.  153.]  "To 
enhance  the  value  of  this  eulogium,"  says  Dr. 
Irving,  *'  it  must  be  recollected  that  Maitland  was 
a  zealous  Catholic." 

From  this  time  Arbuthnot  began  to  take  a  lead 
in  the  General  Assembly,  and  during  the  minority 
of  James  the  Sixth,  he  appears  to  have  been  much 
employed  on  the  part  of  the  church,  in  its  tedious 
contest  with  the  regency,  concerning  the  plan  of 
ecclesiastical  government  to  be  adopted.  Of  the 
General  Assembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh  6th 
August,  1578,  he  was  chosen  moderator.  In  that 
of  Edlnbui'gh  March  6th,  1574,  he  was  appointed, 
with  three  others,  to  summon  before  them  the 
chapter  of  Murray,  accused  of  giving  their  letters 
testimonial  in  favour  of  George  Douglas,  bishop 
of  that  see,  ''without  just  trial  and  due  exami- 
nation of  his  life,  and  qualification  in  literature.'^ 
[Calderwood's  Hist,   of  the   Church  of  Scotland^ 
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vol.  ill.  p.  SOU.]    This  assembly  also  authorized 
him,  with  Mr.  John  Row  and  others,  to  draw 
np  a  plan  of  ecclesiastical  polity  for  the  appro- 
val of  the  members.      He  was  at  the  Assem- 
bly which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  August,  1575. 
''Efter  the  Assemblie,"  (says  James  Melville,) 
^^  we  passed  to  Anguss  in  companie  with  Mr.  Al- 
exander Arbuthnot,  a    man  of  singular  gifts  of 
lemlng,  wesdome,  godliness,  and  sweitness  of  na- 
ture, then  principall  of  the  collage  of  Ab^ein ; 
whom  withe  Mr.  Andro  [Melville]  communlcat 
anent  the  haill  oixlour  of  his  collage  in  doctrine  and 
discipline,  and  aggreit  as  therefter  was  sett  down  in 
the  new  reformation  of  the  said  collages  of  Glasgow 
and  Aberdein."  .  IMehiik's  Diary ^  p.  41.]    He  was 
agam  ohosen  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  met  at  Edinburgh  1st  April  1577.     In  the 
Assembly  which  met  in  that  city  in  October  of 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed,  with  Andrew 
MelvUle  and  George  Hay,  to  attend  a  council 
which  was  expected  to  meet  at  Magdeburg  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion.    [Booke  of  the  UniversaU  Kirk  of  Scotland y 
page  169.]    The  council,  however,  was  not  con- 
vened.   A  copy  of  the  heads  of  the  policy  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  church  having  been,  by  order 
of  that  General  Assembly,  presented  to  the  earl 
of  Morton  as  regent  of  the  kingdom ;  for  the  so- 
lution of  doubts  and  the  removal  of  difficulties, 
he  was  referred  to  Principal  Arbuthnot,  Patrick 
Adamson,  and  Andrew  Melville,  and  nine  other 
commissioners  of  inferior  eminence,  llbid.  p.  171.] 
In  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh 
24th  April  1578,  it  was  resolved  that  a  copy  of 
the  same  should  be  presented  to  the  king,  and 
another  to  his  council;  and  that  if  a  conference 
should  be  demanded,  they,  on  their  part,  would 
nominate  Arbuthnot,  Andrew  Melville,  and  ten 
others,  to  attend  at  any  appointed  time,     llbid. 
p.  175.]    In  the  Assembly  which  convened  at 
Stirling,  11th  June  of  the  same  year,  Arbuthnot, 
with  some  others,  was  empowered  to  confer  with 
several  of  the  nobility,  prelates,  and  gentry,  rela- 
tive to  the  polity  of  the  church.    In  the  General 
Assembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  24th 
April  1583,  Arbuthnot,  with  David  Ferguson  and 
John  Durie,  was  directed  to  wait  upon  the  king 
and  conncfl,  to  request,  in  name  of  the  Assembly, 


the  dismissal  of  M.  Manningville,  the  French  am- 
bassador, whose  popish  practices  had  excited  mucli 
alarm,  as  well  as  to  complain  of  sundry  other 
grievances.     He  was  also  named  in  a  commission, 
with  Mr.  Robert  Pont  and  five  others,  or  any  four 
of  them,  to  visit  the  university  of  St.  Andrews, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  how  the  rents  thereof 
were  bestowed,  what  order  and  diligence  were 
used  by  the  regents  or  professors  in  teaching,  and 
how  order  was  kept  among  the  students.    With 
Messrs.  Andrew  and  George  Hay  he  was  also  em- 
powered to  present  to  the  king  and  council  such 
heads,  articles,  and  complaints  as  the  Assembly 
might  determine,  and  to  confer,  treat,  and  reason 
thereupon,  and  to  receive  his  majesty^s  answer  to 
the  same.     [CaldenDood^  vol.  iii.  pp.  707,  708. J 
The  leading  part  which  he  took  in  ecclesiastical 
mattei's  seems  to  have  rendered  him  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  displeasure  to  James  the  Sixth ;  for 
when,  in  the  same  year  (1583),  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Assembly  minister  of  St.  Andrews,  the  king 
commanded  him  to  remain  in  his  college,  under 
pain  of  homing.    The  Assembly  saw  in  this  arbi- 
trary exertion  of  the  royal  prerogative,  an  in- 
fringement of  their  rights.     They  therefore  re- 
monstrated against  it,  but  his  majesty  answered 
generally  that  he  and  his  council  had  good  grounds 
and  reasons  for  what  had  been  done.    Arbuthnot 
is  said  to  have  had  some  bias  towards  the  episcopal 
form  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  but  whatever  might  be 
his  private  sentiments,  he  adhered  with  steadiness 
to  the  presbyterian  paity.     It  is  thought,  and  in- 
deed Dr.  Mackenzie  confidently  asserts,  that  he 
had  given  offence  to  the  king  by  printing  Buch- 
anan's History  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1582, 
[Lives  of  Scots  Writers^  vol.  iii.  p.  192,]  and  other 
authors  have  also  supposed  that  he  was  the  iden- 
tical Alexander  Arbuthnot  who  at  that  period 
held  the  office  of  king's  printer.     On  this  point 
Dr.  Irving  particularly  quotes  James  Man,  who, 
in  bis  ^  Censure  of  Ruddiman's  Philological  Notes 
on  Buchanan,*  (p.  99.   Aberdeen,  1763,  12mo,) 
maintained,    "  with    ridiculous    pertinacity,"    as 
Chalmers  in  his  Life  of  Ruddiman  says,  that 
Piincipal  Arbuthnot  was  indeed  the  printer  of 
Buchanan's  History.    The  mistake  has  been  cor- 
rected by  Chalmers,  who,  on  referring  to  the  writ 
of  privy  seal,  found  that  the  Alexander  Arbuth- 
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not  therein  mentioned  as  king's  printer  was  deno- 
minated a  bnrgess  of  Edinburgh,  and  therefore  was 
a  different  person  fh)m  the  principal  of  Eling's  col- 
lege, Aberdeen.     [Xt/v  of  Ruddiman^  p.  72.] 

The  restriction  placed  on  him  by  King  James 
is  supposed  to  have  seriously  affected  his  health 
and  spirits.  He  fell  into  a  decline,  and  died  un- 
married, at  Aberdeen,  on  the  10th  of  October 
1583,  before  he  had  completed  the  age  of  forty- 
five.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  his  remains 
were  mterred  In  the  chapel  of  King's  college. 

Principal  Arbnthnot  appears  to  have  possessed 
a  degree  of  good  sense  and  moderation  which  em- 
inently qualified  him  for  the  conduct  of  public 
business,  and  his  death  was  regarded  as  a  severe 
calamity  to  the  national  church  and  to  the  nation- 
al literature.  Andrew  Melville  honoured  his  mem- 
ory by  an  elegant  epitaph  in  Latin,  which  will  be 
found  in  Irving's  Life  of  Arbnthnot  (Lioes  of  Scots 
PoetSy  vol.  ii.  p.  177),  quoted  from  the  DeHti<B 
Poetarum  Scotorum^  (torn.  ii.  p.  120).  James 
Melville,  in  his  Diary,  has  pronounced  Arbnthnot 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  whom  Europe 
could  at  that  time  boast.  His  character  has  been 
thus  delineated  by  Archbishop  Spottiswood :  **  He 
was  greatly  loved  of  all  men,  hated  of  none,  and 
in  such  account  for  his  moderation  with  the  chief 
men  of  these  parts,  that  without  his  advice  they 
could  almost  do  nothing;  which  put  him  in  a  great 
&shrie,  whereof  he  did  oft  complain ;  pleasant 
and  jocund  in  conversation,  and  in  all  sciences 
expert ;  a  good  poet,  mathematician,  philosopher, 
thcologue,  lawyer,  and  in  medicine  skilful ;  so  as 
in  every  subject  he  could  promptly  discourse,  and 
to  good  purpose."  Notwithstanding  the  violence 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  the  name  of  Prin- 
cipal Arbnthnot  has  never  been  found  subjected 
to  censure.  Even  the  papists  themselves  appear 
to  have  revered  his  virtues.  Nicol  Bume,  in  his 
*  Admonition  to  the  Antichrlstian  Ministers  of  the 
Deformit  Kirk  of  Scotland,'  written  in  1581,  while 
he  has  treated  the  rest  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  thus  respectfully  speaks 
of  Arbnthnot: 

^  Boi  yit,  gnde  Lord,  qnlui  aois  thj  name  hes  kend, 
Mftj,  or  tbay  de,  find  far  thair  aaulis  remeid : 
With  thy  elect  Arbathnot  I  oommend, 
Althocht  the  lave  to  Geneve  haist  with  speed/* 


Three  Scottish  poems,  published  in  Pinkerton^a 
'  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,*  have  been  Attributed  to 
Principal  Arbuthnot.  Dr.  Irving  in  his  Life  of 
Arbnthnot  gives  extracts  from  two  of  these,  *"  The 
Miseries  of  a  Pure  [poor]  Scholar,*  and  ^The 
Praises  of  Women,*  which  show  the  Author  to  have 
been  an  ingenious  and  pleasmg  poet.  The  Malt- 
land  MSS.  preserve  several  of  his  pieces  not  hith- 
erto published.  [See  Irvtng^s  Lioes  of  Scottish 
Poets^  vol.  ii.  p.  169.]  Prindpai  Arbuthnot  left 
in  manuscript  an  account  of  the  Arbuthnott  fa- 
mily, entitled  *  Originis  et  incrementi  Arbnthno- 
ticflB  familis  descriptio  historica,'  which  is  still 
preserved.  It  was  afterwards  translated  by  George 
Morrison,  minister  of  Benholme,  and  continued 
to  the  period  of  the  Bestoration  by  Alexander 
Arbuthnott,  episcopalian  minister  of  Arbuthnott, 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  wit,  the  subject  of  thA 
succeeding  notice. 

ARBUTHNOT,  John,  M.D.,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous,  and  certainly  the  most  learned,  of 
the  wits  of  Queen  Anne*s  reign,  was  the  son  of 
Alexander  Arbuthnott,  episcopalian  clergyman  at 
Arbuthnott  in  Kincardineshire,  and  a  near  rela^ 
tive  of  the  noble  family  of  that  name,  and  his  wife, 
Margaret  Lamy,  from  the  parish  of  Maryton,  near 
Monti'ose.  He  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Arbuth- 
nott m  April  1667,  and  received  the  elementary 
part  of  his  education  at  the  parish  school.  About 
the  year  1680  he  and  his  elder  brother  Robert,  af- 
terwards a  banker  in  Paris,  went  to  Marischal 
college,  Aberdeen,  where  he  applied  himself  dili- 
gently to  all  the  academical  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, and  after  finishing  his  medical  studies,  he 
took  his  doctor*s  degree.  At  the  revolution  his 
father,  not  complying  with  the  new  order  of 
things,  was  deprived  of  his  living,  and  in  conse- 
quence retired  to  the  castle  of  Hallgreen  near 
Bervie,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  pos- 
sessed, by  inheritance,  a  small  property  called 
Kingomey ;  and  his  two  sons  were  compelled  to 
trust  to  their  own  exertions  for  gettmg  forward  in 
the  world.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  accord- 
ingly resolved  to  push  his  fortune  in  Ijondon,  and 
on  his  arrival  there,  he  was  hospitably  received 
into  the  house  of  a  Mr.  William  Pate,  a  woollen- 
draper.  For  some  time  he  supported  himself  by 
teaching  the  mathematics,  and  soon  distinguished 
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himself  by  his  writings.  His  first  work  appeared 
in  1697,  entitled  an  ^  Examination  of  Dr.  Wood- 
ward's Account  of  the  Delnge/  being  an  answer 
to  a  work  of  that  gentleman  bearing  the  title  of 
an  *  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the 
Earth/  which  had  appeared  two  years  before. 
This  laid  the  foundation  of  Arbnthnot's  fame, 
which  was  much  extended  by  an  able  treatise 
published  by  him  in  1700, '  On  the  usefulness  of 
the  Mathematics  to  young  students  in  the  univer- 
sities.' In  1704,  in  consequence  of  a  curious  and 
instructiye  dissertation  *  On  the  Regularity  of  the 
Births  of  both  sexes,'  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  that  year.  No.  828,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  that  learned  body.  It  would  appear 
from  the  signature  to  his  letters,  that  on  first 
going  to  London  he  himself  continued  to  spell  his 
name  with  the  two  t's  at  the  end  of  it,  as  is  the 
correct  way,  but  in  pix)ce8S  of  time  one  of  the  t's 
was  dropped  as  unnecessary. 

In  1705  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  consort 
df  Queen  Anne,  was  suddenly  taken  ill  at  Epsom. 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  happening  to  be  on  the  spot,  was 
called  to  his  assistance,  and,  under  his  care,  his 
royal  highness  soon  recovered.  Arbuthnot  was, 
in  consequence,  appointed  physician  extraordinary 
to  the  queen,  and  in  the  month  of  November, 
1709,  he  was  promoted  to  be  fourth  physician  in 
ordinary  to  her  majesty;  that  is,  one  of  her  do- 
mestic phjvicians.  His  skill  having  been  the 
means  of  recovering  hei  majesty  4rom  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  drew  from  his  friend  Gay  the  follow- 
ing elegant  pastoral  compliment: 

**  WhOe  thDS  we  stood,  as  in  a  stonnd, 
And  wet  with  tears,  Kke  dew,  the  groond, 
Full  soon,  bj  bonfire  and  by  bell, 
We  leamt  onr  liege  was  passing  well : 
A  skilftd  leech,  so  God  him  speed, 
They  say  had  wrooght  this  blessed  deed 
This  leech  Arbuthnott  was  yclept; 
Who  many  a  night  not  once  had  slept, 
Bot  watchM  our  gradooa  sovereign  still. 
For  who  ooold  rest  when  she  was  ill  ? 
Oh!  may^st  thoa  henceforth  sweetly  sleep f 
Sheer,  swains  I  oh,  sheer  your  softest  sheep, 
To  swell  his  couch,  for  well  I  ween 
He  f  aved  the  realm  who  saved  the  qoeen.** 

In  the  month  of  April,  1710,  he  was  admitted 


a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  college  of  physicians.  The 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  royal  mistress 
appears  by  the  terms  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  by 
Dean  Swift,  who  calls  him  **  the  qneeu^s  favourite 
physidan,**  and  again.  ^Hhe  queen's  favourite." 
Being  thus  distinguished  by  his  professional  ab*  • 
lities,  his  influence  at  court,  and  his  literary  at- 
tainments, Arbuthnot  acquired  the  friendship  not 
only  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Tory  party,  to 
which  he  belonged,  such  as  Harley  and  Boling- 
broke,  but  that  of  all  the  wits  and  scholars  of 
his  time.  On  Swift's  visit  to  London  in  1710,  a 
strict  intimacy  was  formed  between  them,  and 
soon  after  Pope  was  added  to  the  number  of  his 
friends,  as  were  also  Prior  and  Gay. 

In  the  year  1712,  appeared  the  first  part  of 
'  The  History  of  John  Bull,'  of  which  it  has  been 
justly  said,  that  ^*  never  was  a  political  allegory 
managed  with  more  exquisite  humour,  or  a  more 
skilful  adaptation  of  characters  and  circumstances." 
The  doubt  entertamed  Respecting  the  author  of 
this  satire  has  been  dispelled  by  Swift  and  Pope, 
who  both  distinctly  attribute  it  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot. 
Pope  declared  that  Arbuthnot  was  the  *^solo 
author."  The  object  of  this  highly  humorous  pro- 
duction was  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  splendid 
achievements  of  Marlborough,  and  to  render  the 
country  discontented  with  the  war  then  raging 
with  France.  Arbuthnot,  who  was  one  of  the 
literary  phalanx  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  Harley 
and  the  Tories,  was  aware  how  entirely  that  min- 
ister's power  depended  on  a  peace  with  France, 
and,  therefore,  he  applied  all  the  vigour  of  his  wit 
to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end.  The  ingenuity 
of  the  story  contained  in  the  *  History  of  John 
Bull,'  united  to  its  intelligible,  straightforward, 
comic  humour,  procured  for  it  a  favourable  recep- 
tion everywhere;  but  to  politicians,  the  exquisite 
skill  of  its  satire  gave  it  a  peculiar  relish.  After 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  a  supple- 
ment to  the  'History'  appeared;  but  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  this  is  a  genuine  production  of 
Arbuthnot's  pen.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
first  two  parts  as  printed  in  Swift's  works,  are  all 
that  proceeded  from  Arbuthnot. 

Early  in  the  year  1714  he  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement with  Pope  and  Swift,  jointly  to*  write  a 
satire  on  the  abuses  of  human  learning,  in  the  style 
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of  Cervantes.  The  name  by  which  the  intended 
hero  was  to  be  called  was  assigned  to  that  assem- 
blage of  wits  and  learned  men  of  which  these 
three  formed  the  nacleos,  and  it  was  called  the 
Scriblerus'  Club.'  Harley,  Attcrbury,  Con- 
greve,  and  Gay,  were  members;  and  of  them  all  no 
one  was  better  qualified  than  Arbuthnot,  both  in 
Doint  of  wit  and  erudition,  to  promote  the  object 
of  the  society,  which  was  to  ridicule  the  absurdities 
of  false  taste  in  learning,  under  the  character  of  a 
man  of  capacity  enough,  but  no  judgment,  who 
had  industriously  dipped  into  every  art  and  science. 
But  the  prosecution  of  this  noble  design  was  pre- 
vented by  the  queen's  death,  which  deeply  affected 
Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot,  who  were  all  wai*mly 
attached  to  Lord  Oxford's  ministry;  and  a  final 
period  was  afterwards  put  to  the  project,  by  the 
separation  and  growing  infirmities  of  Dean  Swift, 
by  the  bad  health' of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  other 
concurring  causes.  The  work  in  consequence  was 
never  completed,  the  first  book  of  ^  the  Memoirs  of 
Maitinus  Scriblerns '  being  only  a  part  of  it.  ^'  Polite 
letters,"  says  Warburton,  the  editor  of  Pope's  works, 
**  never  lost  more  than  in  the  defeat  of  this  scheme ; 
hi  the  execution  of  which  work  each  of  this  illustri- 
ous triumvirate  would  have  found  exercise  for  his 
own  peculiar  talents,  besides  constant  employment 
for  those  they  had  all  in  common.  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
was  skilled  in  every  thing  which  related  to  science; 
Mr.  Pope  was  a  master  in  the  fine  arts;  and  Dr. 
Swift  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Wit  they  had  all  in  equal  measure;  and  this  so 
lai'ge  that  no  age  perhaps  ever  produced  three  men 
to  whom  nature  had  more  bountifiilly  bestowed  it, 
or  in  whom  art  had  brought  it  to  higher  perfection." 
The  firat  book  of  ^  Martinns  Scriblerns'  was  pub- 
lished after  the  death  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot  in  1741, 
in  the  quarto  edition  of  Pope's  prose  works,  and 
there  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Arbuthnot  was  the  sole  author.  It  has,  it  is  true, 
oecn  printed  in  the  collected  editions  of  the  works 
both  of  Swift  and  Pope;  yet  the  internal  evi- 
dence is  sufficient  to  prove  it  the  entire  production 
of  Arbuthnot,  to  whom  Waiion  has  attributed  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  tenth,  and  twelfth 
chapters,  whatever  may  be  determined  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  memoirs.  The  medical  and  antiqua- 
rian knowledge  displayed  in  the  other  chapters, 


and  the  ridicule  on  Dr.  Woodward  in  the  third, 
afford  strong  presumption  of  their  having  had  the 
same  authorship  as  the  rest.  The  humorous  essay 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  sciences,  usually  ap- 
pended to  the  ^  Memoirs  of  Martinns  Scriblerns,' 
appears  from  Spence  to  have  been  a  joint  pro- 
duction of  Arbuthnot,  Pope,  and  Pamell. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne  in  July  1714  put  an 
end  to  Arbuthnot's  connexion  with  the  oonrt,  and 
completely  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Toiy  party. 
He  felt  severely  the  change  in  his  curcumstances, 
but  his  satbrical  humour  and  spirit  of  wit  enabled 
him  to  derive  some  relief  even  from  his  altered 
prospects.  In  a  letter  to  Swift,  dated  12th  August, 
he  thus  writes :  ^^  I  have  an  opportunity  calmly  and 
philosophically  to  consider  that  treasure  of  vile- 
ness  and  baseness  that  I  always  believed  to  be  in 
the  heart  of  man,  and  to  behold' them  exert  their 
insolence  and  baseness;  every  new  instance,  in- 
stead of  surprising  and  grieving  me,  as  it  does 
some  of  my  friends,  really  diverts  me, — and  in  a 
manner  proves  my  theory."  In  a  subsequent  let- 
ter, alluding  to  the  dispersion  of  the  queen's  cour- 
tiers on  her  death,  he  says,  '*The  queen's  poor 
servants  are  like  so  many  poor  orphans  exposed 
in  the  very  streets."  To  divert  his  chagrin  he 
paid  a  visit  to  his  brother  Robert  at  Paris,  under 
whose  care  he  left  two  of  his  daughters.  On  his 
return,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  having  been 
deprived  of  his  apaitments  in  St.  James'  palace, 
he  took  a  house  in  Dover  Street,  where  he  assidu- 
ously devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession and  to  literary  occupation.  His  spirits 
appear  to  have  suffered  considerably  at  this  time, 
for,  in  a  letter  to  Pope,  dated  September  7th, 
1714,  he  says,  *^  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you 
for  taking  notice  of  a  poor,  old,  distressed  courtier, 
commonly  the  most  despisable  thing  in  the  world. 
This  blow  has  so  roused  Scriblerns  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  senses,  and  thinks  and  talks  like  other 
men.  From  being  frolicsome  and  gay,  he  is  turn- 
ed grave  and  morose."  This  depression  of  spirits, 
however,  had  not  given  him  a  distaste  for  the  so- 
ciety of  his  friends :  '^Martin's  office,"  he  adds,  in 
allusion  to  his  *  Martinns  Sa-iblems,'  '^  is  now  the 
second  door  on  the  left  hand  in  Dover  Street, 
where  he  will  be  glad  to  see  Dr.  Pai-nell,  Mr. 
Pope,  and  his  old  friends,  to  whom  he  can  still 
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afford  a  half  pint  of  claret/*  He  is  said,  with 
Pope,  to  have  assisted  (ray  in  the  farce  of  *  Three 
Honrs  after  Marriage/  which  was  brought  out  in 
1716s  but  met  with  no  success. 

In  the  autumn  of  1722,  Arbuthnot  visited  Bath, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  his  brother,  who  had  shortly  before  ar- 
rived in  England.  Mr.  Robert  Arbuthnot  was  a 
person  of  a  singularly  benevolent  character,  and 
is  thus  oommerooratcd  in  a  letter  from  Pope  to  the 
Hon.  Robert  Digby,  *'  Dr.  Arbuthnot  is  going  to 
Bath,— his  brother,  who  is  lately  come  to  Eng- 
land, goes  also  to  the  Bath,  and  is  a  more  extra- 
ordinary man  than  he,  and  worth  your  going  thi- 
ther on  purpose  to  know  him.  The  spirit  of 
philanthropy,  so  long  dead  to  our  world,  is  revived 
in  him.  He  is  a  philosopher  all  of  fire ;  so  warm- 
ly, nay  so  wildly  in  the  right,  that  he  forces  all 
others  about  him  to  be  so  too,  and  draws  them 
into  his  own  vortex.  He  is  a  star  that  looks  as  if 
it  were  all  fire,  but  is  all  benignity,  all  gentle  and 
beneficial  influence.  If  there  be  other  men  in  the 
world  that  would  serve  a  friend,  yet  he  is  the 
only  one,  I  believe,  that  could  make  even  an  ene- 
my serve  a  fi*iend." 

On  the  80th  September  1723,  Arbuthnot  was 
chosen  second  censor  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
In  the  autumn  of  1725  he  had  a  dangerous  illness. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  visited  by  Pope,  who 
thus  communicated  the  intelligence  of  his  illness 
to  Dean  Swift :  **  Dr.  Arbuthnot  is,  at  this  time, 
ill  of  a  very  dangerous  distemper,  an  imposthume 
in  the  bowels,  which  is  broke ;  but  the  event  is 
very  uncertain.  Whatever  that  be  (he  bids  me 
tell  you,  and  I  write  this  by  him)  he  lives  and 
dies  your  faithful  friend,  and  one  reason  he  has  to 
desire  a  little  longer  life  is,  the  wish  to  see  yon 
once  more."  In  1727  he  was  chosen  an  elect  of 
the  Royal  college  of  Physicians,  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  Harveian  oration  for  that  year.  In 
the  same  year  he  published  his  great  work,  en- 
titled 'Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures,  explained  and  exemplified  in  several 
dissertations,*  4to.  This  volume,  which  does  great 
honour  to  the  antiquarian  knowledge  and  indus- 
try of  the  writer,  though  not  wholly  free  from  in- 
accuracies, has  ever  since  been  considered  a  stand- 
ard work.    In  1732  he  published  a  professional 


treatise  *  On  the  nature  and  choice  of  Aliments ; 
and  in  the  following  year  an  essay  '  On  the  effect 
of  Air  on  Human  Bodies  ;*  both  founded  on  the 
doctrine  of  Boerhaave,  the  prevailing  system  of 
the  time.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  led  to 
write  these  works  fix>m  the  consideration  of  his  own 
malady,  an  asthmatic  affection,  which  gradually 
increasing  with  bis  years,  became  at  last  incura- 
ble. A  little  befbv'o  the  appearance  of  the  latter 
publication  he  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death 
of  his  son  Charles,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  '*  whose  life,"  he  says,  '^  if  it  had  so 
pleased  God,  he  would  willingly  have  redeemed 
with  his  own."  Another  son  had  died  previously 
in  the  year  1780. 

In  his  latter  years  Dr.  Arbuthnot  was  grievously 
afflicted  with  asthma,  and  in  1782  he  retired  to 
Hampstead,  a  village  situated  on  the  declivity  of 
a  high  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  pure  air  of  that  elevated  spot. 
'^  I  came  out  to  this  place,"  he  says,  in  an  affect- 
ing letter  to  his  friend  Swift,  dated  October  4, 
*'so  reduced  by  dropsy  and  an  asthma,  that  ] 
could  neither  sleep,  breathe,  eat,  nor  move.  1 
most  earnestly  desired  and  begged  of  Grod  that  he 
would  take  me."  His  attachment  to  Swift  is 
strongly  and  tenderly  manifested  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  letter.  *'  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  friend,  we 
shall  never  see  one  another  mora  in  this  world.  I 
shall  to  the  last  moment  preserve  my  love  and 
esteem  for  you,  being  well  assured  you  will  never 
leave  the  paths  of  virtue  and  honour;  for  all  that 
is  in  this  world  is  not  worth  the  least  deviation 
from  that  way."  In  the  same  strain  of  earnest 
friendship  he  had  a  little  while  previously  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Pope.  "  As  for  you,  my  good 
friend,  I  think,  since  our  firat  acquaintance,  there 
have  not  been  any  of  those  little  suspicions  or 
jealousies  that  often  affect  the  sincerest  friend- 
ships; I  am  sure  not  on  my  side.  I  must  be  so 
sincere  as  to  own,  that  though  I  could  not  help 
valuing  you  for  those  talents  which  the  world 
prizes,  yet  they  were  not  the  foundation  of  my 
friendship;  they  were  quite  of  another  sort;  nor 
shall  I  at  present  offend  you  by  enumerating  them ; 
and  I  make  it  my  last  request  that  you  will  con- 
tinue that  noble  disdain  and  abhorrence  of  vice 
which  you  seem  naturally  endued  with;  but  stiD 
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with  a  regard  to  jottt  own  ufetj;  and  Btadj  more 
to  refonn  than  ctuutise,  thongh  the  one  cannot  be 
effected  without  tfae  other.  A  recoverj  in  m j  caae, 
and  at  mj  age,  is  impowible;  the  kindest  wish  of 
mj  IHends  ia  tuthamatia  [meaning  a  hxppj  and 
eaaj  death].     Living  or  dying  I  shall  always  be 

Finding  no  relief  from  the  change  of  ur,  Arbnth- 
□ot  left  Hampatead,  and  returned  to  his  bouse  in 
London,  sitoated  in  Cork  Street,  Bniiinf^n-gir- 
dena,  where  be  died,  on  the  27th  Febrtiaiy,  1735. 
His  only  EorviTiDg  son,  George,  filled  the  Inciative 
post  of  secondaiy  in  tbe  Ezcheqaer-office,  under 
Lord  Masbam,  and  was  one  of  the  execntors  of 
Pope.  He  died  8th  September  1779,  aged  76. 
He  also  left  two  dangbters,  one  named  Anne,  who 
both  died  mimarried.  The  subjoined  portrait  of 
Dr.  Arbnthnot  is  taken  from  an  engraving  from  a 
scarce  print  fannerjy  in  tbe  collection  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hnsgrave,  Bart. 


Among  Arbnthnot's  more  hnmorons  pieces,  be- 
sides tbe  '  History  of  John  Bull'  already  mention- 
ed, '  A  Treatise  concerning  tbe  Altercations  or 
Scoldings  of  the  Ancients,'  and  'The  Art  of  Poli- 
tical Lying,'  are  the  most  celebrated.  He  did  not 
excel  in  poetry,  and  seldom  attempted  it.    Li 
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Dodsley's  Collection  there  is  a  didactic  poem  writ* 
ten  by  him,  remarkable  fiM*  its  phitoaophical  senti- 
ment, with  thetitleof'KnowThyselfl'  His  well 
known  epitaph  on  Cokmel  Chartres,  a  noted  usurer 
of  Uie  tin>e,  b^inning  "  Here  continues  to  rot,"  &c. 
isamaateriy  specimen  frf  his  powsrs  of  satire.  He 
was  also  skilled  in  music;  and  Sir  John  Hawkins 
mentions  an  anthem  and  a  burlesque  song  of  his 
composition.  [Hitt.  of  Mum,  toI.  v.  p.  186.] 
In  17&1  two  12n]0  volumes  wen  pnbUshed,  en- 
titled -The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  late  Dr. 
AriiQthnot,'  containing  some  of  his  genuine  pro- 
dnctions,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  contents 
were  dedared  by  his  son  to  be  sparions. 

By  his  brother  wits  Dr.  Arbnthnot  was  held  in 
high  estimation.  Pope  dedicated  to  him  his  '  Pro- 
logue to  the  Satires,'  and  Swift  has  more  than 
once  mentioned  him  with  praise  in  hie  poems,  for 
instance  when  he  feelingly  laments  that  he  was 


nin  knowi  hii  ut,  bat  Dot  his  tnd*." 

"His  good  morals,"  Pope  used  to  say,  "were 
eqnsl  to  any  man's ;  bat  his  wit  and  hnmottr  su- 
perior to  all  mankind."  "  He  has  more  wit  than 
we  ail  have,"  said  Swift  to  a  lady,  who  desired 
his  opinion  of  him,  "  and  his  humanity  is  equal  to 
his  wit."  His  character  is  thus  given  by  Dr. 
JtAnson :  "  Arbnthnot  was  a  man  of  great  com- 
prehension, skilftal  in  his  profession,  versed  In  the 
sciences,  acquainted  with  andent  literatnre,  and 
able  to  animate  his  msss  of  knowledge  by  a  bright 
and  active  imagination  ;  a  scholar,  with  great 
brilliance  of  wit;  a  wit,  who,  in  the  crowd  of  life, 
retained  and  discovered  a  noble  ardonr  of  religi- 
ous aeol ;  a  man  estimable  fbr  his  learning,  amia- 
ble for  his  life,  and  venerable  for  hla  piety."  He 
was  ^sUnguished  in  an  eminent  degree  for  genu- 
ine benevolence  and  goodness,  while  his  warmth 
of  heart  and  cheerfulness  of  temper  rendered  him 
much  beloved  by  his  fotnily  and  friends,  towards 
whom  he  displayed  the  most  constant  affection 
and  attachment.  Notwithstanding  his  powers  of 
satire,  all  his  contemporaries  seem  to  have  united 
in  his  jffwse.  "  His  very  sarcasms,"  says  Lord 
Orrery,  "are  the  satirical  saicssms  of  good  na- 
ture ;  they  are  like  slaps  on  the  fece  given  in  jest, 
the  effects  of  which  will  raise  a  blush,  bnt  no 
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blSfCkneas  will  appear  after  the  blows.  He  langhs 
aa  joviallj  as  an  attendant  upon  Baochos,  bat 
continues  as  sober  and  considerate  as  a  disciple 
of  Socrates.  He  is  seldom  serious,  except  in  his 
attacks  upon  vice,  and  there  his  spirit  rises  with 
a  manlj  strength,  and  a  noble  indignation.  No 
man  exceeded  him  in  the  moral  duties  of  life,  a 
merit  still  more  to  his  honour,  aa  the  nnited  powers 
of  wit  and  genius  are  seldom  snbmissiYe  enough 
to  confine  themselves  within  the  limitations  of 
morality."  In  the  Biographia  Britannica  Arbuth- 
not  is  said,  but  at  what  particular  period  we  are 
not  informed,  to  have  been  for  some  time  steward 
to  the  corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Cleigy.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  essays  on  the  current 
events  of  the  day  in  a  great  folio  paper  book, 
which  used  to  lie  in  his  parlour,  and  such  was  his 
good  nature  and  indulgence  to  his  children,  that 
he  suffered  them  to  tear  out  his  manuscript  at  one 
end  for  their  kites,  while  he  was  writing  them  at 
the  other. 

No  correct  list  of  hts  productions  has  ever  been 
given.  The  following  is  as  near  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained: 

ExamiiMition  of  Dr.  Woodward^s  Acooant  of  the  Deluge, 
fta,  with  a  Comparison  between  Steno's  Philosophy  and  the 
Doctor's,  in  the  case  of  Marine  Bodies  dug  ap  ont  of  the 
Earth.  By  J.  A,  M.D.  With  a  Letter  to  the  Author,  oon- 
oeming  an  Abstract  of  Agostino  Sdlla^s  Book  on  the  same 
subject,  by  W.  W.    Lond.  1695,  1697,  8to. 

Essay  on  the  Useftdness  of  Mathematical  Knowledge. 
Lond.  1700. 

Sermon  preached  to  the  People  at  the  Meroat-cross  of  Ed- 
inbiu^fa,  on  the  subject  of  the  Union.  Lond.  1707,  Svo.  A 
Satire  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Arbuthnot 

I^w  is  a  Bottomless  Pit,  or  the  ffistoiy  of  John  BuD,  ex- 
emplified in  the  case  of  the  Lord  Strutt,  John  Bull,  Nicholas 
Fr^  and  Louis  Baboon,  who  spent  aU  they  had  in  a  law- 
suit, in  4  parts ;  with  an  appendix.    Lond.  1712,  Svo. 

Tables  of  the  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Jewish  Measures, 
Weights,  and  Coins,  reduced  to  the  English  Standard,  and 
Explained  and  Exemplified  in  several  Dissertations.  Lond. 
1705,  8to.  The  same,  by  his  son,  with  a  Poem  to  the  King. 
Lond.  1727,  4to. 

Miscellaneous  Pieces  by  bim,  Swift,  Pope,  and  Gay.  Lond. 
1727,  8  vols.  8yo. 

Essay,  oonceming  the  Nature  of  Aliments,  the  Choice  of 
them,  &c  Lond.  1781.  Another  edition,  with  Practical 
Rules  of  Diet  in  the  various  Constitutions  and  Diseases  of 
Human  Bodies.  Lond.  1782,  8vo.  1751,  1756,  8vo.  In 
German.    Hamb.  1744,  4to. 

An  Essay  on  the  Effects  of  Air  on  Human  Bodies.  Lond. 
1783, 1751, 1756,  8vo.    In  French.    Paris,  1742, 12mo. 

MisoeUaneous  Works  of  the  hite  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  Glasg. 
1750,  2  vols.  8vo.  These  volumes,  now  veiy  scarce,  were 
disdaimerl  in  an  advertisement  by  the  author's  son,  dated, 
London,  Sept.  25, 1750. 


Oratio  Anniveraaria  Harvejana,  Anni  1727,  in  his  mineU 
laneous  worica.    1751,  8vo. 

Argument  for  Divine  Providence,  drawn  ftom  the  equa. 
number  of  births  of  both  sexes.  PhiL  Traos.  1700,  Abr.  v. 
p.  606. 


AsoTLB,  duke  of;  a  title  belonging  to  the  andent  family 
of  Campbell  of  Lochawe.  [See  Gaxpbkll,  surname  of.] 
The  name  of  ArgjU  is  derived  trom  two  Gaelio  words,  Earra 
Gkaidkeal^  '*  the  oountiy  of  the  western  Gael  ;**  or,  according  to 
Skene,  finoni  Oirirgad^  as  the  ancient  district  of  Aigyle  (which 
comprehended  also  Loohaber  and  Wester  Ross)  was  called  by 
the  Highlanders.  By  the  historians  the  whole  of  this  extensire 
district  is  included  under  the  term  of  Ergadia.  [Hittory  qfihe 
Bighlandan^  vol  iL  p.  88.]  In  the  middle  ages  the  Mao- 
dougalls  of  Lom  held  sway  over  Argyle  and  Mull;  while  the 
Macdonalds,  lords  of  the  Isles,  were  supreme  in  Islay,  IQn- 
tyre,  and  the  Southern  Islands.  The  power  of  the  Macdon- 
alds was  broken  by  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  their  estates  be- 
stowed on  the  Campbells,  who  originally  belonged  to  the 
ancient  earidom  of  Garmoran,  which  comprehended  Moydert, 
Arasaig,  Morar,  and  Knoydert.  Aigyle  vras  erected  into  an 
earldom  in  1457,  and  into  a  dukedom  in  1701. 

ARGYLE,  eaii,  marquis,  and  duke  of,  see 
Campbell,  Archibald,  and  John. 

Armstrong,  the  name  of  a  famous  border  family,  which 
with  its  various  branches,  chiefly  inhabited  liddesdale.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  the  ori^al  surname  was  Fairbaiin,  and 
belonged  to  the  arroour-bearar  of  an  andent  king  of  Scotland, 
who,  having  his  horse  killed  under  him  in  battle,  was  straight- 
way remounted  by  Fairbaim  on  his  own  horse.  For  this 
timely  assistance,  the  king  amply  rewarded  him  with  lands 
on  the  borders,  and  in  allusion  to  the  manner  in  which  as 
important  a  service  was  performed,  Fairbaim  having  taken 
the  king  by  the  thigh,  and  set  him  at  once  on  the  saddle,  hit 
royal  master  gave  him  the  name  of  Armstrong,  and  assigned 
him  for  crest,  ^*  an  armed  hand  and  arm,  in  the  hand  a  leg 
and  foot  in  armour,  couped  at  the  thigh,  all  proper.**  Amongst 
the  dans  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the  border,  the  Armstrongs 
were  formerly  one  of  the  most  numerous.  They  possessed  the 
greater  part  of  Liddesdale,  which  forms  the  southern  district 
of  Roxburghshire  and  of  the  debateable  land.  All  along  the 
banks  of  the  liddd,  the  ruins  of  their  andent  fortresses  may 
still  be  traced.  The  habitual  depredations  of  this  border- 
race  had  rendered  them  so  active  and  daring,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  cautious  and  drcumspect,  that  they  sddom  fuled 
dther  in  their  attacks  or  in  securing  their  prey.  Even  when 
assailed  by  superiw  numbers,  they  baffled  every  assault  by 
abandoning  their  dwellings,  and  retiring  with  thar  families 
into  thick  woods  and  deep  morasses,  accessible  by  paths  only 
known  to  themselves.  One  of  thdr  most  noted  places  of  re- 
fuge was  the  Tarras-moss,  a  frightful  and  desolate  marsh,  so 
deep  that  two  spears  tied  together  could  not  natch  the  bot- 
tom. Although  several  of  the  Scottish  monarchs  had  at- 
tempted to  break  the  chain  which  united  these  powerful  ard 
turbulent  chieftiuns,  none  ever  had  greater  occasion  to  lower 
their  power,  and  lessen  thdr  influence,  than  James  the  Fifth. 
The  hostile  and  turbulent  sinrit  of  the  Armstrongs,  however, 
was  never  entirely  broken  or  suppressed,  until  the  reign  of 
James  the  Sixth,  when  their  leaders  were  brought  to  the 
scaffold,  thdr  strongholds  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their 
estates  forfeited  and  transferred  to  strangers;  so  that  through- 
out the  extendve  districts  formerly  possessed  by  this  onoa 
powerful  and  andent  dan,  there  is  scarody  left,  at  this  day 
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a  ringle  landholder  of  the  name.  Their  descendants  have 
been  long  scattered,  some  of  them  having  settled  in  England, 
and  others  in  Ireland.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  border 
chiefs  was  *  Johnie  Armstning '  of  Gibockie,  who  lived  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  oentnry,  and  is  the  hero  of  one  of 
our  best  historical  balUds.  A  notice  of  him  follows.  *  Jock 
0*  the  Sjde,*  the  hero  of  another  ballad,  was  also  an  Arm- 
strong, and  a  noted  moss-trooper  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots.  The  site  of  his  readenoe,  the  Syde,  is  pointed  out 
on  a  heathy  upland,  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of  New  Cas- 
tletown, in  Liddosdale,  while  the  ruins  of  Mangerton  Tower, 
the  seat  of  his  maternal  uncle,  are  still  visible,  on  the  hangh 
below.  Sir  Bichard  Maitland  of  Lethington,  in  a  poetical 
complaint  which  he  wrote  "  agains  the  Tliievis  of  Liddis- 
daill,"  thus  speaks  of  this  famous  border  reaver: 

"  He  is  weel  kenned,  Johne  of  the  Syde; 
A  greater  thief  did  never  r}'de; 

He  never  tyres, 

For  to  break  byres: 

Ower  main  and  myres 
Ower  gude  ane  guyde.* 

A  lineal  descendant  of  Johnie  Armstrong,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  kidnapped  the  person  of  Lord  Durie,  the 
president  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  kept  him  upwards  of 
three  months  in  secret  confinement  in  an  old  castle  in  Annan- 
dale,  called  Graham^s  tower.  The  motive  for  thb  extraordi- 
naiy  and  daring  stratagem  was  to  promote  the  interests  of 
Lord  Traquair,  who  had  a  lawsuit  of  importance  before  the 
court,  in  which  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  judgment 
would  be  unfavourable  and  riecided  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  president  [See  GiBSOir,  Sir  Alexander,  Lord  Dune.] 
Near  Penton  Linns,  a  romantic  spot  on  the  liddel,  was 
another  bordor  stronghold,  called  Harelaw  tower,  once  the 
residence  of  Hector  Armstrong,  who  betrayed  his  guest,  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  to  the  regent  Murray. 

ARMSTRONG,  John,  a  celebrated  border  chief 
of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a 
native  of  the  parish  of  Ganonbie,  in  the  county  of 
Dumfries,  and  the  brother  of  Christopher  Arm- 
strong, laird  of  Mangerton,  chief  of  the  clan  or 
sept  of  the  Armstrongs.  His  stronghold  was  Gil- 
nockie  Tower,  now  a  roofless  ruin,  situated  a  few 
miles  from  Langholm,  at  a  place  called  the  Hol- 
lows, on  the  banks- of  the  river  £sk.  The  terror 
of  his  name  was  spread  far  and  wide,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  brave  and  faithful  followers,  he 
levied  black  mail^  or  protection  money,  for  many 
miles  within  the  English  border.  All  who  refused 
were  sure  of  being  plundered  and  harassed  to  the 
utmost.  The  marauding  system  on  the  borders 
had,  during  the  long  minority  of  King  James  V., 
been  carried  to  a  foimidable  extent,  especially 
under  the  connivance  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  the 
warden  of  the  marches,  who  had  bound  the  border 
chiefs  to  his  interests  by  those  feudal  confederacies, 
named  ^  bands  of  manrent,*  which  compelled  the 
parties  to  defend  each  other  against  the  authority 


of  the  law.  Having  resolved  to  suppress  the  fo- 
raying chieftains,  the  king  raised  a  powerful  ann> 
chiefly  composed  of  horsemen,  "to  danton  the 
thieves"  of  Tevlotdale,  Annandale,  Liddesdale,  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June  1529,  he  set  out,  at  the  head  of  eight 
thousand  men,  on  an  expedition  through  the  bor- 
der districts.  To  prevent  the  mosstroopers  and 
their  chiefs  from  taking  alarm,  he  ordered  all  the 
gentlemen  of  the  borders  to  bring  with  them  their 
best  dogs,  as  if  bis  only  purpose  was  to  hunt  the 
deer.  The  leaders  thus  thrown  off  their  guard, 
were  not  apprehensive  of  any  danger,  and  to  in- 
sure their  destruction  the  more  readily,  the  princi- 
pal border  nobles  who  were  known  to  be  their 
protectors  and  secret  encouragers,  namely  the 
earl  of  Bothwell,  lord  of  Teviotdale,  Lords  Home 
and  Maxwell,  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  Ker  of  Faimie- 
hurst,  with  the  lairds  of  Johnstone,  Polwarth, 
Dolphington,  and  other  powerful  chiefs,  were 
seized  and  imprisoned  in  separate  fortresses  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  being  done, 
the  king,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  borderers 
who  had  secured  their  pardon,  marched  rapidly 
through  Ettrick  Forest  and  Ewesdale,  and  seized 
Piers  Cockbum  of  Henderland  and  Adam  Scott 
of  Tushielaw,  commonly  called  the  king  of  the 
border,  and  ordered  both  to  be  hanged  before  the 
gates  of  their  own  castles.  So  little  did  they  ex- 
pect the  fate  that  awaited  them  that,  it  is  re- 
corded, when  James  approached  the  castle  of 
Cockbum  of  Henderland,  the  latter  was  in  the 
act  of  providing  a  great  entertainment  to  welcome 
him.  Armstrong,  on  his  part,  came  to  meet  the 
king  at  a  place  about  ten  miles  from  Hawick 
called  Carlinrigg  chapel,  at  the  head  of  thirty- six 
attendants,  his  usual  retinue,  he  and  his  followers 
arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  oi  border  chivalry.  As 
the  ballad  says, 

The  Elliota  and  Annstrongs  did  convene, 

They  were  a  gaQant  companie : — 
^  Well  ride  and  meet  our  lawful  king, 

And  bring  him  safe  to  Gilnockic. 

Make  kinnen  and  capon  ready  then, 

And  Temaon  in  great  plentie ; 
Well  welcome  here  our  noble  king; 

I  hone  hell  dine  at  Gilnockie !  ** 
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They  rao  their  boxse  on  the  Langholm  holmi 
And  hnk  their  spears  wi*  mickle  main ; 

The  ladies  lookit  frae  their  loft  windows : — 
**  God  bring  onr  men  weel  hame  again  !** 

We  are  told  by  Pitscottie  that  Armstrong  was  the 
most  redoubted  chieftain  that  had  been  for  a  long 
time  on  the  borders  of  Scotland  or  England.  He 
always  rode  with  twenty-fonr  able  gentlemen,  well 
horsed,  and  from  the  borders  to  Newcastle  every 
Englishman,  of  whatever  state,  paid  him  tribute. 
Armstrong  is  said  to  have  incaotioosly  made  this 
display,  by  the  crafty  advice  of  some  of  the  cour- 
tiers, who  knew  that  it  would  only  the  more  ex- 
asperate the  king  agidnst  him ;  and  the  effect  was 
precisely  so,  for  James,  seeing  this  bold  border 
chief  so  gallantly  equipped,  on  his  approach, 
fiercely  ordered  the  t3rrant,  as  he  styled  Arm- 
strong, to  be  removed  out  of  his  sight  and  instantly 
executed,  exclaiming,  ^*  What  wants  that  knave 
that  a  king  should  have?*' 

There  hang  nine  targats  at  Johnie*8  hat, 
And  ilk  ane  worth  three  hundred  pound,  — 

**  What  wants  that  knave  that  a  king  should  have, 
Bnt  the  sword  of  honour  and  the  oroon  ?  ** 

Armstrong  saw  at  once  the  snare  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  and  made  every  effort  to  preserve  his 
life.  He  offered,  if  James  would  pardon  him,  to 
maintain  at  his  own  expense,  forty  men,  ready  at 
a  moment's  notice,  to  serve  the  king,  and  engaged 
never  to  injure  any  Scottish  subject. 

"  Grant  me  mj  Hfe,  mj  liege,  mj  king, 

And  a  honnie  gift  1*11  gie  to  thee, — 
Full  fonr-and-twenly  milk  white  steecb, 

Were  a*  foaled  in  ae  year  to  me. 

ni  gie  thee  a*  thae  milk  white  steeds, 

That  prance  and  mcher  at  a  speir, 
And  as  mnckle  gnde  English  gold 

As  fonr  o*  their  braid  backs  can  bear." 

He  further  undertook  to  produce  to  his  majesty, 
within  a  certain  day,  any  man  in  England,  of 
whatever  degree,  duke,  earl,  or  bai*on,  either  alive 
or  dead.    But  James  was  inexorable. 

*' Away,  away,  thon  trutor  Strang! 

Ont  o*  my  sight  sune  may'st  thon  be ' 
1  grantit  never  a  traitor's  life, 

And  now  111  not  begin  wi*  thee '  ** 

Seeing  his  death  resolved  upon,  Armstrong  hangh- 


tily  Exclaimed,  *^  It  is  folly  to  ask  grace  at  a  grace- 
less face,  but  had  I  guessed  you  would  have  used 
roe  thus,  I  would  have  kept  the  Border-side,  in 
despite  of  the  king  of  England  and  you  both;  for  I 
well  know  that  King  Henry  would  give  the  weight 
of  my  best  horse  in  gold  to  know  that  I  am  sen- 
tenced to  die  this  day." 

*  To  seik  bet  water  aneath  canid  ioR 

Sorely  it  is  a  great  foUie ! — 
I  have  asked  grace  at  a  graceless  face, 

But  there  is  nane  for  my  men  and  me. 

Bnt  had  I  kenn*d  ere  I  cam  frae  bame 
How  thon  nnkind  wadst  been  to  me . 

J  wad  hae  keepid  the  border  syde 
In  spite  of  all  thy  force  and  thee. 

Wist  EngUmd*s  kmg  that  I  was  ta*en. 

0  then  a  blythe  man  he  wad  be' 
For  anes  I  slew  his  8ister*s  son, 

And  on  his  breast  bane  brak  a  tree.** 

He  and  all  his  followers,  some  accounts  make 
them  forty-eight,  were  hanged  on  the  trees  of  a 
little  grove  at  Carlinrigg  chapel,  two  mfles  north  of 
Moss  Paul,  on  the  road  between  Hawick  and  Lang- 
holm, and  tradition  still  points  out  their  graves  in 
the  solitary  churchyard  of  the  place.  He  left  a  son 
Christopher  who  succeeded  as  laird  of  Gilnockie. 
On  the  borders  Armstrong  was  long  missed  and 
mourned  as  a  brave  warrior,  and  a  stout  defender 
of  his  country  against  England.  It  is  said  by 
Buchanan  that  James  executed  Armstrong  and 
his  retinue,  in  direct  violation  of  his  solemn  pro- 
mise of  safety.  We  are  told  that  this  bold  chief 
never  molested  any  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  it 
appears  from  his  own  statement  that  his  plunder- 
ings  were  chiefly  committed  on  the  English ;  yet 
the  Armstrongs  are  accused  of  having,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  destroyed  not  less  than 
fifty-two  parish  churches  in  Scotland,  and  they 
openly  boasted  that  their  chieftain,  Johnny  Arm- 
strong, would  be  subject  neither  to  James  nor  to 
Henry,  but  would  continue  his.  excesses  in  defi- 
ance of  both.  The  fate  of  this  renowned  border 
leader  has  been  commemorated  in  many  of  the 
rade  ballads  of  the  border  districts.  The  cele- 
brated ballad  of '  Johnie  Armstrang,*  some  of  the 
verses  of  which  have  been  quoted,  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Allan  Ramsay,  in  his' '  Evergreen,'  in 
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1724,  having  been  copied,  as  he  tells  ns,  by  him- 
self from  the  month  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Armstrong,  who  was  the  sixth  generation  from  the 
renowned  borderer.  The  tower  of  the  HoUows, 
or  Holehonse,  once  the  residence  of  this  famous 
border  chieftain,  was  a  place  of  considerable 
strength  in  its  day ;  its  mins  are  now  nsed  as  a 
cowhouse  to  a  neighbouring  farmer.  The  younger 
son  of  Christopher  Armstrong  of  Mangerton,  the 
brother  of  this  Armstrong  of  Gilnockie,  went  to 
Ireland,  some  years  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  settling  in  county  Fermanagh, 
became  the  founder  of  a  numerous  family,  whose 
descendants  now  possess  extensive  estates  in  Fer- 
managh, King's  county  and  Wicklow;  and  one  of 
whom  was  created  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain  in 
1841. 
.  ARMSTRONG,  John,  M.D.,  poet  and  miscel- 
laneous writer,  was  bom  about  1709  at  Castleton, 
a  parish  forming  the  southern  extremity  of  Rox- 
burghshire, of  which  his  father  and  afterwards  his 
brother  were  ministers.  In  history  and  poetry, 
and  very  frequently  still  in  conversation,  its  name 
is  Liddesdale,  from  the  river  Liddel  which  runs 
through  it  from  east  to  west.  Dr.  Annstrong  has 
sung  the  beauties  of  his  native  vale,  in  his  highly- 
finished  poem  on  ^  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,* 
Book  III.  : 


."Sach  the  stream, 


On  whose  Arcadian  banks  I  first  drew  air. 

liddal,  till  now— except  in  Doric  lays. 

Toned  to  her  nrarmnrs  bj  her  love-sick  swains — 

Unknown  in  song;  though  not  a  pnrer  stream 

Throng  meads  more  flowery, — more  romantic  groves, 

RoUs  toward  the  westward  main.    Hail,  sacred  flood! 

May  still  thy  hospitable  swains  be  blest 

In  mral  innocence ;  thy  mountains  stiU 

Teem  with  the  fleecy  race ;  thy  tuneful  woods 

For  ever  flourish,  and  thy  vales  look  gay, 

With  painted  meadows,  and  the  golden  grain!" 

After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
home,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  before  his  twentieth 
year,  by  gaining  a  prize  medal  for  a  prose  com- 
position, prescribed  by  a  literary  society  in  that 
city,  and  by  other  promising  marks  of  genius  during 
his  studies.  Having  chosen  the  medical  profession, 
he  took  his  degree  as  physician  February  4,  1732. 


His  inaugural  dissertation,  De  Tabe  Purulenta^ 
gained  him  some  reputation,  as  being  superior  to 
the  general  run  of  such  essays.  Soon  after  he  went 
to  London,  where  he  commenced  practice  as  a  phy- 
sician. In  1735  he  published  anonymously  ^An 
Essay  for  abridging  the  study  of  Physic,'  being  a 
humorous  attack  on  quacks  and  quackery,  in  the 
style  of  Ludan.  This  work  gained  him  credit  as 
a  wit,  but  did  not  advance  his  practice  as  a  phy- 
sician. In  1737  he  published  a  work  on  the  vene- 
real disease.  This  was  followed  by  ^The  Economy 
of  Love  ;*  for  which  poem  he  received  fifty  pounds 
from  Andrew  Millar,  the  bookseller,  but  which 
greatly  injured  his  reputation.  In  a  subsequent 
edition,  published  in  1768,  he  carefully  expunged 
many  of  the  youthful  luxuriances  with  which  the 
first  abounded.  In  1744  appeared  his  principal 
work,  entitled  ^  Tlie  Art  of  Preserving  Health,'  in 
blank  verse,  one  of  the  best  didactic  poems  in  the 
language.  This  valuable  work  established  at  once 
his  reputation  both  as  a  physician  and  a  poet.  In 
1746  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  physicians  to 
the  hospital  for  sick  and  lame  soldiers.  In  1751 
he  published  his  poem  on  Benevolence,  and  in 
1753  his  Epistle  on  Taste,  addressed  to  a  Young 
Critic.  In  1758  he  produced  his  prose  *  Sketches 
or  Essays  on  various  subjects,  by  Lancelot  Tem- 
ple, Esq.,'  in  two  parts,  which  evinced  considera- 
ble humour  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  Mr. 
Wilkes,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  soon 
after  his  first  arrival  in  London.  In  1760  he 
received  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the 
army,  then  in  Gei-many,  where,  in  1761,  he  wrote 
*  Day,  a  Poem,  an  Epistle  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq. ;' 
his  friendship  with  whom  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance, the  subject  of  politics  having  divided 
them;  Wilkes's  continued  attacks  upon  Scotland 
bemg  the  cause  of  their  quarrel.  Having  in  that 
epistle  hazarded  a  reflection  on  Churchill,  the 
satirist  retorted  severely  in  his  poem  of  'The 
Journey.' 

At  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763  Armstrong  re- 
turned to  London,  and  resigning  his  connec- 
tion with  the  army,  resumed  his  practice,  but 
not  with  his  former  success.  In  1770  he  pub- 
lished a  Collection  of  his  Miscellanies,  containing 
amongst  others,  the  Universal  Almanack,  a  new 
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prose  piece,  and  the  Forced  Marriage,  a  tragedy, 
which  had  been  refused  bj  Garrick.  In  1771 
he  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy,  in  com- 
pany with  the  celebrated  artist  Fnseli,  who  sur- 
vived him  for  half  a  century.  In  his  journey 
he  met  his  iiiend  Dr.  Smollett,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached.  On  his  return  he  published  an 
account  of  it  under  the  name  of  *•  A  short  Ramble, 
by  I^ancelot  Temple.* 

Wilkes,  his  former  friend,  joined  Churchill  in 
assailing  Dr.  Armstrong,  having  published  a  scur- 
rilous attack  upon  him  in  the  Public  Advertiser, 
contained  in  a  series  of  three  letters,  commencing 
with  one  signed  Diesy  in  which,  to  cloak  his  purpose, 
Wilkes  reflected  on  himself.  That  letter  appeared 
March  23,  1773,  and  was  followed  by  one  signed 
TVtiM,  March  24,  and  by  another  signed  Nox^ 
April  1.  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Janu- 
ary 1792,  the  following  substance  of  a  conversa- 
tion which  took  place  between  Armstrong  and 
Wilkes  on  the  appearance  of  these  letters,  is  in- 
serted. It  was  taken  down  at  the  time  by  Mr. 
Wilkes,  and  is  quite  characteristic  of  both  par- 
ties. 

On  Wednesday,  April  7,  1773,  Dr.  Armstrong 
called  on  Mr.  Wilkes  in  Prince's  Court,  about  two 
in  the  afternoon,  and  without  the  least  ceremony 
or  compliment,  began — 

m 

Dr.  Armstrong,  Did  you,  Sir,  write  the  letters  in 
the  Fablic  AdvertiseT? 

Mr.  Wilkes.  What  letters  do  you  mean,  Doctor? 
Tliere  are  mtaiy  letters  almost  every  day  in  the  Public 
Adrertiser. 

Dr.  A.  Sir,  I  mean  the  three  letters  abont  me,  and 
Dajfj  Dapf  Sir. 

Mr.  W.  You  may  ask  the  printer,  Mr.  Woodfall. 
He  has  my  orders  to  name  me,  whenever  he  thinks  it 
proper,  as  the  author  of  eveiy  thing  I  write  in  his 
paper. 

Dr.  A.    I  believe  yon  wrote  all  those  letters. 

Mr.  W-  What  all  three.  Doctor?  I  am  very 
rooghly  treated  in  one  of  them,  in  the  first  signed 
DUs. 

Dr.  A.  I  believe  yon  wrote  that  on  purpose  to 
begin  the  controversy.    I  am  almost  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  W.  I  hope  you  are  more  truly  informed  in 
other  things.  I  know  better  than  to  abuse  myself  in 
that  manner,  and  I  pity  the  author  of  such  wretched 
stufil 

Dr,  A.    Did  you  write  the  other  letters,  Sir? 

Mr.  W.  The  proper  person  to  inquire  of,  is  Mr. 
Woodfall.  I  will  not  answer  interrogatories.  My  time 
would  pass  in  a  strange  manner,  if  I  was  to  answer 


every  question  which  any  gentleman  chose  to  put  to 
me  abont  anonymous  letters. 

Dr.  A.  Whoever  has  abused  me.  Sir,  is  a  villain; 
and  your  endeavours,  Sir,  to  set  Scotland  and  England 
together  are  very  bad. 

Mr.  W.  The  Scots  have  done  that  thoroughly. 
Doctor,  by  their  conduct  here,  particularly  by  their 
own  nationality,  and  the  outrages  of  Lord  Bute  to  so 
many  English  families.  Whenever  you  think  proper 
to  call  upon  me  in  particular  as  a  gentleman,  you  will 
find  me  most  ready  to  answer  the  call. 

Dr.  A.    D ^n  Lord  Bute!    It  had  been  better 

for  Scotland  he  had  never  been  bom.    He  has  done 
ttf  infinite  mischief. 

Mr.  W.  And  us,  too;  but  I  suppose  we  are  not  met 
for  a  dish  of  politics? 

Dr.  A.  No;  but  I  wish  there  had  been  no  Union, 
I  am  sure  England  is  the  gainer  by  it. 

Mr.  W.  I  will  not  make  an  essay  on  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  Union. 

Dr.  A.  I  hate  politics;  hut  I  have  been  ill  used  by 
you,  Mr.  Wilkes,  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  W.  On  the  contraiy,  Doctor,  I  was  the  injured 
friend. 

Dr.  A.  I  thought  you  for  many  years  the  most 
amiable  friend  in  the  world,  and  loved  your  company 
the  most;  but  you  distinguished  yourself  by  grossly 
abusing  my  countrymen  in  the  North  Briton — although 
I  ne^er  read  much  of  that  paper. 

Mr.  W.  Ton  passed  your  time,  I  am  satisfied,  much 
better.  Who  told  you.  Doctor,  what  particular  num- 
bers I  wrote?  It  is  droll,  but  the  bitterest  of  those 
papers,  which  was  attributed  to  me,  was  a  description 
of  Scotland,  first  printed  in  the  last  century,  on  Charles 
I.'s  return  from  thence  in  1683.  Were  you  ever,  Doc- 
tor, personally  attacked  by  me?  Were  you  not,  al- 
though a  Scotsman,  at  the  very  time  of  the  North 
Britons,  complimented  by  me,  in  conjunction  with 
Churchill,  in  the  best  thing  I  wrote,  the  mock  *  Dedi- 
cation to  Mortimer.' 

Dr.  A.  To  be  praised  along  with  such  a  writer,  I 
think  an  abuse. 

Mr.  W.  The  world  thinks  far  otherwise  of  that 
wonderful  genius,  Churchill;  but  you,  Doctor,  have 
sacrificed  private  friendship  at  the  altar  of  politics. 
After  many  years'  mutual  interconrse  of  good  offices, 
you  broke  every  tie  of  friendship  with  me  on  no  pre- 
tence but  a  suspicion,  for  you  did  not  ask  for  proof,  of 
my  having  abused  your  country,  thcU  country  I  have 
for  years  together  heard  you  inveigh  against,  in  the 
bitterest  terms,  for  nastiness  and  natUmaHty. 

Dr.  A.  I  only  did  it  in  joke,  Su:;  you  did  it  with 
bitterness;  but  it  was  my  countiy. 

Mr.  W.  No  man  has  abused  England  so  much  as 
Shakspeare,  or  France  so  much  as  Voltaire;  yet  they 
remain  the  favourites  of  two  great  nations,  conscious 
of  their  own  superiority.  Were  you,  Doctor,  attacked 
by  me  in  any  one  instance?  Was  not  the  most  friendW 
correspondence  carried  on  with  you  the  whole  time, 
till  you  broke  it  off  by  a  letter,  in  1768,  in  which  yon 
declared  to  me,  that  you  could  not  with  honour  asso- 
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II 


1 


iiMt  with  one  who  had  dutniguidied  hnnsdf  I7  abat- 
ing your  comitiy,  and  thai  jon  remained  wiik  aB  dme 
mneerihfi    I  remember  that  waa  the  itnmge  phrase. 

Dr,  A.    Ton  nerer  anawered  that  letter.  Sir. 

Mr,  W.  What  aaawer  conid  I  gire,  Doctor?  Ton 
had  ]mt  a  period  to  the  intercourse  between  na.  I 
scfll  continued  to  oar  common  friends  to  speak  of 
j<m  in  terms  of  respect,  while  jon  were  grossl  j  abusing 
me.  Ton  said  to  Bonwell,  Millar,  and  others,  ''I  hope 
there  is  a  hell,  that  Wilkes  may  lie  in  it.** 

Dr,  A.  In  a  passion  I  might  saj  so.  People  do 
not  often  speak  their  minds  in  a  passion* 

Mr,  W.    I  thought  they  generallj  did.  Doctor. 

Dr.  A,  I  was  thoroughly  proroked,  although  I  still 
acknowledge  my  great  pecaniaiy  obligations  to  yoo — 
although,  I  dare  say,  I  could  hare  got  the  money 
elsewhere. 

Mr,  W,  I  was  always  happy  to  render  you  erery 
serrice  in  my  power ;  and  I  little  imagined  a  liberal 
mind,  like  yours,  could  hare  been  worked  up  by  de- 
signing men  to  write  me  snch  a  letter  in  answer  to  an 
aflfectionate  one  I  sent  you,  on  the  prospect  of  your 
return. 

Dr.  A.  I  was  happier  with  you  than  any  man  in 
the  worid  for  a  great  many  years,  and  complimented 
you  not  a  little  in  the  Dagy  and  you  did  not  write  to 
me  for  a  year  and  a  half  after  that. 

Mr.  W.  Tour  memory  does  not  serre  you  faith- 
fally.  Doctor.  In  three  or  four  months  at  farthest, 
you  bad  two  or  three  letters  from  me  together,  on  your 
return  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army.  I  am  abused 
in  Die$  for  that  publication,  and  the  manner,  both  of 
which  you  approved. 

Dr.  A.    I  did  so. 

Mr.  W.  I  was  abused  at  first,  I  am  told,  in  the 
manuscript  of  Diet  for  baring  sold  the  copy,  and  put 
the  money  in  my  pocket;  but  that  charge  was  sup- 
pressed in  the  printed  letter. 

Dr.  A.  I  know  nothing  of  that,  and  will  do  yon 
justice. 

Mr.  W.  Will  you  call  upon  Mr.  D ,  our  com- 
mon friend,  your  countryman,  and  ask  him  what  he 
thinks  of  your  conduct  to  me,  if  it  has  not  been  wholly 
unjustifiable? 

Dr.  A.  Have  I  your  leave  to  ask  Mr.  Woodfall  in 
your  name  about  the  letters? 

Mr.  W.  I  hare  already  told  yon,  Doctor,  what 
directions  he  has  from  me.  Take  four-and- twenty 
houni  to  consider  what  yon  hare  to  do,  and  let  me 
know  the  result. 

Dr.  A.  I  am  sorry  to  have  taken  up  so  much  of 
your  time,  Sir. 

Mr.  W.  It  stands  in  no  need  of  an  apology.  Doctor. 
I  am  glad  to  see  yon.    Good  morrow. 

N.B. — ^These  minutes  were  taken  down  the  same 
afternoon,  and  sent  to  a  friend. 

Dr.  Armstrong's  last  publication  was  his  \  Me- 
dical Essays,*  which  appeared  in  1778.  In  this 
ho  complains  of  the  little   attention  that  had 


been  paid  to  him,  wfaOe  so  many  other  phyn- 
cians  of  inferior  abilities  had  risen  to  fame  and 
fortone,  forgetting  that  bis  own  indolence  and  lev- 
ity, and  not  the  fickleness  or  want  of  diaoem- 
ment  of  the  public,  occasioned  the  neglect.  A 
large  portion  of  his  time  was  spent  at  Slanghter's 
cofTee-boDse,  in  St.  Martin's  lane,  where  he  took 
his  meals,  and  where  messages  for  him  were  ordi- 
narily directed  to  be  addressed.  He  died  on  7th 
September,  1779,  and  left,  it  is  said,  three  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  his  prudence  and  good  man- 
agement had  enabled  him  to  collect.  He  left  his 
fortune  bj  his  will  to  his  three  nieces,  the  dangfa- 
ters  of  his  brother  Dr.  George  Armstrong;  who, 
after  having  been  an  apothecary  for  several  jears 
at  Hampstead,  at  length  obtained  a  di|doma  con- 
stituting him  doctor  in  medicine.  Settling  in  Lon- 
don, he  was  appointed  physician  to  a  dispensary 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  infants,  opened  at  a  house 
taken  for  him  by  the  subscribers  in  Soho  square. 
To  aid  the  design,  he  published  a  small  treatise  on 
the  diseases  of  children,  in  which  he  was  supposed 
to  have  been  assisted  by  his  brother  John.  Tlie 
dispensary,  however,  did  not  succeed,  and  the 
doctor  died  some  years  after  in  obscurity.  Arm- 
strong possessed  a  glowing  imagination  and  a 
lively  fancy,  chastened,  at  times,  by  the  guidance 
of  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  well  regulated  taste. 
Of  his  *  Art  of  Preserving  Health,^  Dr.  Alkin, 
in  his  Critical  Essay  prefixed  to  Cadell  and 
Davis'  edition  of  his  works  published  in  1796, 
says,  '*  The  manner  of  Armstrong  is  distinguished 
by  its  simplicity,  by  a  free  use  of  words  which 
owe  their  strength  to  their  plsunness,  by  the  re- 
jection of  ambitious  ornaments,  and  a  near  ap- 
proach to  common  phraseology.  His  sentences 
are  generally  short  and  easy,  his  sense  clear  and 
obvious.  The  full  extent  of  his  conceptions  is 
taken  in  at  the  first  glance,  and  there  are  no  lofty 
mysteries  to  be  unravelled  by  repeated  perusal. 
What  keeps  his  language  from  being  altogether 
prosaic,  is  the  vigour  of  his  sentiments.  He  thinks 
boldly,  feels  strongly,  and  therefore  expresses  him- 
self poetically.  Where  the  subject  sinks,  his  style 
sinks  with  it;  but  he  has  for  the  most  part  exclud- 
ed topics  incapable  either  of  vivid  description  or 
of  the  oratory  of  sentiment.  He  had  from  nature 
a  musical  ear,  whence  bis  lines  are  never  Iiarsh, 
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tnd  we  nsaaUf  melodioiUi  thoagh  apparent!]'  with- 
out niach  BtuAj  to  render  them  smooth.  Perh&pB 
be  baa  not  been  careAil  eootigh  to  avoid  the  mooO' 
I0D7  of  mskiDg  seTeral  sncceasire  lines  cloee  with 
a  rest  or  paiue  in  the  sense.  On  tbe  whole,  it  msj 
not  be  too  much  to  assert,  that  no  writer  in  blank 
verge  can  be  fonnd  more  free  from  stiffness  and 
affectation,  more  energetic  withont  harsheess,  and 
more  dignified  withont  fbrmalltj."  In  ThoDison's 
'  Caatle  of  Indolence,'  to  which  he  coetribated 
fbor  stanzas,  at  the  conclosion  of  the  first  part, 
descrlbmg  the  diseases  Incidental  to  sloth,  he  is 
depicted  as  the  shj  and  splenetic  personage  who 
"qnil«  detested  talk."   The  following  Is  the  stanza: 

"  With  him  wM  KHDCtimea  joiiud  Id  rilant  wilk, 

(Pnfrmndlj  lileDt,  (i>r  they  D«T«r  ipoks) 
0ns  >b;«r  Mill,  who  qaits  deteaUd  tilk ) 

Oft  ItDDg  bj  iplMtl,  It  OHM  mwmj  ha  bnkn. 
To  grom  of  \iia  mnd  bmd  o'cnhadoiring  oaIc, 

Then,  inlj  thrilJed.  Ih  windered  all  (lone, 
And  DO  hinuiilf  his  penain  tmj  wTok* : 

Nor  nerer  otMrad  word,  ure,  wbeo  flrat  ihant 
Tb«  guttering  Uar  of  eve— '  Thuk  bunn!  tha  di^  i> 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  Armstrong  U  here  given,  taken 
from  an  engraving  by  Fisher  from  a  painting  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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An  Ytmj  for  lUtrid^g  Iha  nndy  of  UodiaiMi  to  wineh  ii 
added,  A  Diilogua  between  Hjgna,  Metcniy,  and  Hoto;  ra- 
Lating  to  the  Pnstice  of  Phjuc,  ai  it  ia  managed  bj  a  oeitun 
iUaaCrioDa  Sodety,  aa  alao  an  K[ufltLa  from  Uabeob,  the  Per- 
sao,  to  Joahoa  Ward,  Eiq.     Load.  17SS,  Sro,  (inon), 

Sjnopdi  of  tha  hintoi;  and  core  of  tha  Venanal  Uueaaa. 
Lond.  1737,  Sto. 

Hk  Economj  of  Lore.     Loud.  1737,  Sto. 

Art  at  preaerring  Hedtb,  a  poam.  Load.  1741,  4lo,  171S, 
Sto.,  numanxii  edilioni,  with  a  oitical  caaj,  bj  Dr.  Aikin, 
ISmo. 

BanenjlaDC*,  a  poem.    1761,  fU.    An  axcellm:  production. 

Taata,  an  a^atle  to  a  joong  CriUo.  17fi3.  A  pnttj 
■mxwiful  imitation  of  Pope. 

Sketchea.  or  Eaaaji  on  Taiioiu  anhjette.     17H. 

Day,  a  poem.     1761. 

Uiaoellaniea,  oontiinin|;  tha  art  of  prawrring  Hatlth. 
Lond.  17T0,  2  mta.  ISmo. 

A  abort  nmbla  throngh  aome  paita  of  FmKn  and  Italj,  bj 
Lancelot  Teinpla.     Lond.  1TT1,  Sro. 

HedioJ  Eaeayi.  Lond.  1773.  4to.  These  traat  of  Tbsoi?, 
Hedidm,  lutnuusBti  of  Phnic.  FeTsn,  Bliateringa,  Cisdiala, 
Ventilation,  Bathing,  Lading,  to.,  and,  laatlj,  Gont  and 


ARMSTRONG,  John,  a  miscellaneons  writer, 
was  bom  at  Leith  m  1771,  and  educated  at  tlie 
college  of  Edinburgh,  where  lie  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.    Dnring  his  attendance  at  the  nniverdty  he 
published  a  volume  of  '  Juvenile  Poems,'  some  of 
which  possessed   considerable   merit.     Tbe   same 
volame    contained    an    '  P'asay    on    the 
Means   of    Punishing    and    Preventing 
Crimes.'    For  this  essay  he  had,  in  Jan- 
uary 1789,  a  few  months  before,  received 
the  gold  prise  mednl,  given  by  the  Edin- 
burgh   Pantheon    Society  for    the  best 
specimen  of  prose  composition.      Some 
time  previous  to  this  he  had  entered  him- 
self at  the  divinity  hall,  and  had  gone 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  exercises 
necessary  to  qualify  him  to  become  a 
preacher  in  Che  Charch  of  Scotland.    In 
1790  he  repaired  to  London,  aud  sup- 
ported himself  by  writing   for   the  duly 
papers.    In  1791  be  published  a  collec- 
tion of  'Sonnets  from  Shakspeare.'    He 
also  preached  occasionally,  and  was  rising 
in  repntation,  when  he  was  cut  off,  in 
1797,  In  the  26th  year  of  his  age. 
Tbe  following  is  a  list  of  his  woAb  : 


A  list  of  Dr.  Armstrong's  works  h  Hubjoined, 


JuTsnile  Poems;  with  remarks  ( 
a  disaertatwi  on  the  beat  method  of  Poniahinj 
mg  Crimes.     Lonl  1780,  12mo. 


Poetry,  and 
ind  PnTenC- 
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Confidential  Letters  finom  the  Sorrows  of  Werter.    Lond. 
1799,  12mo. 
Sonnets  from  Shakspeaxe.    Lond.  1791,  Svo. 


Abnot,  a  BDmune  derived  from  the  lands  of  Amot  in  the 
coonty  of  life.  In  Sibbald's  List  of  the  heritors  of  Fifeshire, 
pablished  in  1710,  we  find  the  names,  as  landholders  of  Hut 
ooontj,  of  Amot  of  that  jlk,  Amot  of  Woodmiln,  Amot  of 
Balkaithlie,  Amot  of  Balcormo,  Amot  of  Chapel-Kettle,  Ar^ 
not  of  Freeland,  Amot  of  Lnmwhat,  and  Amot  of  Berryhole. 
Sir  John  Amot  of  Berwick,  of  the  family  of  Amot,  waa  pro- 
Tost  of  Edinlroif;h,  and  treasurer  depnte  to  King  James  the 
Sixth.  The  lands  of  Chapel,  in  the  parish  of  Kettle,  have 
long  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Amot  Upon  the 
last  day  of  December  1558,  James,  commendator  of  the  priory 
of  St.  Andrews,  disponed  the  chnrch  lands  called  Chapel- 
Kettle  to  John  Amot  and  his  h«rs,  declaring  that  he  and  his 
{Hogenitors  had  been  possessors  of  theee  lands  past  the  me- 
mory of  man.    [SUfbaUTs  History  of  Fife,  p.  385.] 

Sir  Michael  Amot  of  Amot,  in  the  oonnty  of  Perth,  the 
descendant  of  a  very  ancient  Fifeshire  family,  designated  of 
that  ilk  so  early  as  the  12th  oentnry,  was  created  a  baronet 
by  Charles  the  First,  27th  Jnly  1629.  His  son  and  heir,  Sir 
David  Ahiot,  second  baronet,  waa  member  of  the  Scots  par- 
liament for  Kinrosa,  in  1689.  He  was  the  father  of  Sir  John 
Amot,  the  third  baronet,  who,  having  devoted  himself  early 
to  a  military  life,  was  appointed,  in  1727,  acyntant-general 
of  Scotland.  In  1735  ho  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general, and  in  1789  to  that  of  miyor-general.  He  died 
Jane  4,  1750,  a  lieat-general.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  John  Ar- 
not,  4th  hart.,  was  snooeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  William  Amot, 
5th  hart.,  lieot-coloiiel  of  the  Qneen's  re^ment  of  dragoon 
guards,  who  died  in  1782,  leaving  h  son,  Sir  William  Amot, 
6ch  and  last  baronet>[fiifrik0'«  Extmei  and  DormaiU  Baron- 
etagm.']  Title  dermant.    See  Supplkment. 

In  Perthshire  there  was  a  family  of  the  name  of  Amot  of 
BenchUl,  who  for  a  long  time  were  provosts  of  Perth. 

ARNOT,  Hugo,  an  antiquarian  writer  and 
local  historian,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  and 
shipowner  in  Leith,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  8th 
December  1749.  His  own  name  was  Pollock,  but 
on  the  death  of  his  mother,  December  5, 1773,  at 
her  house  in  Fifeshire,  he  changed  it  to  Amot,  on 
obtaining,  through  her  right,  the  estate  of  Balcor- 
mo in  Fife.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  in 
December  1772  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  advocates,  under  the  name  of  *■  Hugo 
Amot,  Esq.  of  Balcormo.^  Having  in  his  fifteenth 
year  canght  a  severo  cold,  he  was  ever  after 
afflicted  with  painful  asthma,  which  reduced  him 
almost  to  a  skeleton,  and  which  any  exertion  al- 
ways aggravated.  In  1776  he  published  at  Lon- 
don in  12mo,  *•  An  Essay  on  Nothing,*  a  discourse 
delivered  in  the  Edinburgh  Speculative  Society, 
which  was  favourably  received.  Of  that  society 
Mr.  Amot  was  admitted  a  member  January  3, 
1770,  and,  besides  the  Essay  on  Nothing,  he  deliv- 
ered others  on  the  following  subjects:  The  Com- 


parative Happiness  of  the  Polished  and  Baibarons 
State;  Whether  a  man  would  be  most  happy  in 
retiring  from  or  continuing  in  business  after  mak- 
ing a  competent  fortune ;  Foundation  of  the  In- 
equality among  Mankind;  Literary  Property; 
Nature  and  end  of  Ponishments;  and  the  Nece8«> 
sity  of  Mankind  living  in  Society,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  it,  which  was  his  valedictory  essay.  [HitC. 
of  Speeulatioe  Society,  p.  99.]  In  1779  appeared 
his  ^  History  of  Edinburgh,'  one  vol.  4to,  a  work 
of  much  research.  He  was  prevented^  however, 
fi'om  deriving  much  pecuniary  benefit  from  it,  by 
a  piratical  edition  having  been  printed  at  Dublin, 
and  sent  over  to  Edinburgh  and  sold  at  a  cheap 
rate.  Taking  a  strong  interest  in  local  matters, 
he  afterwards  published  various  pamphlets  and 
essays  of  a  temporary  natnre ;  and  his  exertions 
in  promoting  the  improvements  then  in  progress  ic 
Edinburgh,  were  rewarded  by  the  freedom  of  the 
city  being  conferred  upon  him  by  the  magistrates. 
From  his  great  local  influence  he  is  said  to  have 
been  able  to  protract  the  erection  of  the  South 
Bridge  of  Edinburgh  for  ten  yeai-s,  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  tax  upon  carts  to  defray  the 
expense.  He  was  also  instromental  in  preventing 
the  formation  of  the  spacious  road  called  Leith  Walk 
for  some  years,  on  account  of  the  putting  on  a  toll, 
which,  however,  was  done,  and  not  removed  till 
about  1837.  In  1785  came  out  his  *  Collection  of 
celebrated  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,  from  1636 
to  1784,  with  Historical  and  Critical  Remarks,'  one 
vol.  4to,  published  by  subscription.  In  Decem- 
ber 1784  he  issued  an  advertisement  of  the  work, 
with  the  following  notice  appended  to  it,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  he  and  the  Edinburgh 
booksellers  were  not  on  the  best  of  terms :  **  Mr. 
Amot  printed,  a  few  days  ago,  a  prospectus  of  the 
work  that  the  public  might  form  some  idea  of  its 
nature,  and  he  sent  it  to  be  bung  up  in  the  princi- 
pal booksellers  In  town ;  but  they  have  thought 
proper  to  refuse,  fai  a  body,  to  allow  the  prospec- 
tus and  subscription  papers  to  hang  in  their  shops. 
The  prospectus  will,  therefore,  be  seen  at  the  Roy- 
al Exchange  Coffee  house.  Exchange  Coffee  house, 
Princes  street  Coffee  house,  and  Messrs.  Corri  and 
Sutherland's  Music  shop,  Edinburgh,  and  Gibb's 
Coffee  house,  Leith."  The  work  is  curious  of  its 
kind,  but  is  not  so  full  nor  so  valuable  as  Pitcaim's 
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eoUeutioD  of  Criminal  Trials,  a  more  recent  pobli- 
CHtion.  Mr.  Amot  died  on  30th  November  1786, 
aged  37,  and  wm  interred  in  South  Leith  chorch- 
yard,  in  a  piece  of  gronnd  presented  to  him  before 
his  death  bj  the  magistrates  of  his  natiTe  town. 
For  several  weeks  previona  to  his  death  be  regn- 
tarlj  Tisited  bis  appointed  horial-place,  to  obserre 
the  progress  of  some  masons  whom  be  had  em- 
plojed  to  wall  it  in,  and  freqnentlj  expressed  a 
fear  that  he  would  die  before  thej  should  have 
completed  his  work.  Mr.  Amot  was  of  great 
height,  and  extraordinarj  thinness.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  fiill'length  portrait  of  him  as  he  appeared 
in  the  dress  of  his  time  taken  by  Kay.  He  Is  ro- 
prewnted  giving  alms  to  a  be^ar,  a  sly  piece  of 
vitire  on  the  part  of  (he  artist. 


His  person  altogether  was  so  remarkable  that  it 
was  the  source  of  many  jests  and  witticisms.  It 
is  related  that  the  Hononrable  Henry  Erskine 
meeting  him  once  while  engaged  eating  a  dried 
haddock  or  spelding,  complimented  bim  "  ou  look- 
big  so  like  Ills  meat  1 "  Discussing  with  ths  same 
wit  on  the  disposition  of  the  Deiiy  to  pardon  the 
sins  of  the  flesh,  and  on  Hogo  expressing  his  liope 
of  forgiveness,  Erskine  impromptned, — 
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his  way.  One  day,  when  anfforiDg  severely  from 
his  complaint,  he  was  annoyed  by  the  bawling  ol 
a  man  selling  sand  on  the  street.  "The  rascal," 
said  tbe  nnhappy  asthmatic,  "  be  spends  as  mncb 
breath  in  a  minnte  as  would  serve  me  for  a  month !" 
In  his  professional  character  he  was  no  less  singu- 
lar. He  wonld  not  undertake  a  case,  unless  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  its  justice.  Onoe  when  a 
cause  was  offered  him,  of  tbe  merits  of  which  be 
had  a  veiy  bad  o|Hnion,  he  asked  the  per*^  em- 
ploying him,  "  Pray,  Sir,  what  do  yon  suppose  me 
to  be?"  "  Why,"  answered  the  dient,  "  I  under- 
stand yon  to  be  a  lawyerl"  "I  thought,"  said 
Amot,  sternly,  "you  took  me  for  a  scoundrel  I" 
and  dismissed  the  litigant  with  indignation.  Va- 
rious stories  are  told  of  his  intrepidity  of  mind 
in  early  life.  One  of  these  was  his  riding  to  the 
end  of  the  pier  of  Leith  on  a  spirited  horse,  on  a 
stormy  day,  when  the  waves  weio  dashing  over 
the  pier  so  fnrionsly  as  to  impress  every  on- 
looker with  the  belief  that  he  could  not  fall  to  be 
swept  into  the  sea.  Leith  pier,  it  must  be  re- 
marked, was  then  neither  so  extended  nor  so  well 
bulwarked  as  It  is  now,  and  consequently  this  feat 
was  one  of  great  danger.  Another  was  his  accept- 
ing the  challenge  of  an  anonymons  enemy  who 
took  offence  at  one  of  his  poliUcal  pamphlets,  and 
wrote  to  him  to  meet  him  in  the  King's  Park  at  a 
particular  time  and  place,  to  answer  for  his  state- 
ments. Mr.  Amot  repaired  to  the  spot  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  and  waited  for  some  time,  bnt  no 
antagonist  came  forward.  His  purpose  in  going 
might  not  have  been  to  expose  bis  person  in  a 
duel,  bnt  to  secertain  who  was  bis  unknown  chal- 
lenger, lliongb  recorded  as  a  proof  of  his  intre- 
pidity, we  do  not  see  in  this  occurrence  any  strik- 
ing mark  of  moral  conrage.  A  sensible  man  would 
have  paid  no  attention  to  such  a  letter,  which 
appears  to  have  been  intended  merely  as  a  hoax. 
Of  a  nervous  and  irritable  disposition,  he  was  guilty 
of  many  eccentridties  which  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  local  characters  of  his  time. 
Among  other  anecdotes  tbe  following  is  related  of 
him,  which  does  not  say  mncb  for  his  urbanity  or 
neighbonrly  feeling.  He  was  in  tbe  habit  of  ring- 
ing his  bell  with  a  violence  which  mncb  annoyed 
an  old  maiden  lady,  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  who 
resided  on  the  floor  above  him.    Of  this  annor- 
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ance  she  frequently  complained,  bat  without  effect. 
At  length,  wearied  with  her  constant  messages,  he 
gave  her  to  understand  that  he  should  cease  to 
use  it  in  future ;  but  in  the  belief  that  her  impor- 
tunities proceeded  from  mere  querulousness,  in- 
stead of  ringing  the  bell  as  usual,  he  fired  off  a 
loaded  pistol,  whenever  he  desired  the  attendance 
of  his  servant,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  invalid 
upstairs,  who  now  as  earnestly  besought  the  res- 
titution of  the  bell,  aa  she  had  before  requested 
its  discontinuance.  He  left  eight  children.  His 
gi'andson.  Dr.  David  Boswell  Reid,  the  author 
of  *  Elements  of  Chemistry,'  acquired  a  high 
character  as  teacher  of  practical  chemistry  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.^  Hugo  Amot  figures  as 
a  principal  personage  in  Kay's  Edinburgh  Por- 
traits, in  which  some  amusing  anecdotes  of  his 
peculiarities  may  be  found. 

Arran,  eaii  of,  one  of  the  secondary  titles  of  the  doke  of 
Hamilton,  [see  HamHiToit,  duke  ofj  derived  from  the  island 
of  that  name  in  the  irith  of  Clyde.  In  Gaelic  it  is  pronounced 
Arrifm,  that  is,  *  the  island  of  sharp  pinnacles,'  from,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Macleod,  ilr,  *a  land*  or  *  country,*  and  rmn^ 
*  sharp  points ;'  an  etymology  far  more  satisfactory  than  that 
of  Ar-fhin, '  the  land,*  or '  the  field  of  Fion,*  (Fin^) ;  or  from 
Aran,  ^hread,*  as  denoting  extraordinary  fertility,  which  b 
by  no  means  a  characteristic  of  this  island.  The  title  of  earl 
of  Arran  was  first  conferred  on  Sir  Thomas  Boyd,  eldest  son 
of  Robert  lord  Boyd,  [see  EiLB([ARNr)CK,  earl  of,]  in  April 
1467,  on  his  marriage  with  the  Prince8.s  Mary,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  James  the  Second.  He  was  attainted  and  forfeited  in 
1469,  and  died  soon  after.  The  princess  married,  a  second 
time,  in  1474,  James,  first  lord  Hamilton,  to  whom  she  had 
been  betrothed  in  1454,  and  their  son  James  was,  in  August 
1503,  created  earl  of  Ah^n.  The  title  was  afterwards  be- 
stowed on  Captain  James  Stewart  of  Bothwellmnir,  the  se- 
cond son  of  Andrew,  lord  Ochiltree,  [see  Ochiltree,  lord,] 
whose  mother  Lady  Maigaret  Hamilton,  was  the  only  child 
of  James  first  earl  of  Arran,  by  his  first  wife  Beatrice  Drum- 
mond.  He  entered  the  army  of  the  states  of  Holland,  and 
served  some  years  a^nst  the  Spaniards.  On  his  return  to 
Scotiand  in  1579,  he  obtained  the  favour  of  James  the  Sixth, 
who,  a  few  days  after  his  appearance  at  court,  appointed  him 
a  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber,  a  privy  councUIor,  captmn  of 
his  guard,  and  tutor  to  the  thud  earl  of  Arran  of  the  Hamil- 
ton family,  who  by  a  shameful  abuse  of  law  had  been  impri- 
soned by  order  of  the  regent  Morton,  afid  was  afterwards 
cognosced  as  an  idiot.  It  was  on  the  aoousation  of  the  king*8 
new  favourite,  Capt  Stewart,  that  the  earl  of  Morton  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  beheaded,  for  being  accessoiy  to  the  death 
of  Lord  Damley.  For  five  years  he  possessed  the  whole  power 
of  the  government,  and  in  1584  was  appointed  lord  high  chan- 
cellor and  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom.  In  1581  he  obt^ned 
from  the  king  a  grant  of  the  baronies  of  Hamilton  and  Kin- 
niel,  and  the  other  estates  of  the  Hamilton  family.  In  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  the 
lawful  heir  of  the  family,  and  that  the  children  of  the  third 
marriage  of  the  first  earl  of  Arran  were  illegitimate,  he  was 
created  eari  of  A  Tan,  which  dignity  he  held,  along  with  the 


estates,  until  his  disgrace  in  1585,  when  they  were  restored 
to  the  true  owner.  About  the  end  of  1596,  as  he  was  riding 
homeward  through  Symington,  near  Douglas  in  Lanaikshire, 
he  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  Sir  James  Douglas  of  Paric- 
head,  nephew  of  the  regent  Morton,  who,  in  revenge  for  the 
death  of  his  unde,  killed  him  on  the  spot.  His  body  was 
exposed  to  dogs  and  swine,  and  his  head  being  cut  off  was 
carried  on  the  point  of  a  lance,  in  triumph  through  the  coun- 
try. He  married,  6th  July  1581,  Lady  Elizabeth  Stewart, 
eldest  daughter  of  John,  fourth  earl  of  Athol,  who  had  been 
twice  previously  married,  and  by  her  had  Sir  James  Stewart 
of  KiUeith,  Lord  Ochiltree,  [see  Ochiltree,  Lord,]  and  ano- 
ther son. 

Arran,  eari  of,  is  also  an  Irish  titie,  created  in  1762,  and 
possessed  by  a  &mily  of  the  name  of  Gore,  property  earl  of 
the  Arran  Islands  in  Galway. 

ARRAN,  Earl  of,  see  Hamilton,  James. 

Arthur,  a  surname  derived  fi^m  Ari^uir,  sagnifying  the 
diief  or  great  man ;  hence  the  renowned  Welsh  prince,  King 
Arthur,  whose  achievements  have  formed  the  subject  of  so 
much  romantic  fiction,  and  whose  name  has  been  traditional- 
ly given  to  various  places  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England 
and  Wales.  "  It  cannot  easily  be  discovered,**  says  Stoddart, 
**  why  several  mountains  in  Scotland  take  their  name  from 
the  Welsh  prince,  Arthur,  of  whom  no  other  traces  remain  in 
this  coimtry ;  but  it  appears  that  they  have  heea  traditionally 
considered  as  places  of  sovereignty.  Thus  it  is  said  that  Ben 
Arthur  (a  loffy  mountain-crag  in  the  wUds  of  Glencroe,  Ar- 
gyleshire),  being,  at  one  period,  the  most  elevated  and  con- 
spicuous of  the  mountains  in  the  domain  of  the  Campbells, 
the  hen*  to  that  chieftainship  was  obliged  to  seat  himself  on 
its  loftiest  peak,  a  task  of  some  difficulty  and  danger,  which, 
if  he  neglected,  his  lands  went  to  the  next  relation  sufficiently 
adventurous.**  Arthur*s  Seat  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  firom  King  Ar- 
thur having  surveyed  the  country  from  its  summit,  previous 
to  the  eleventh  battie  which  he  fought  against  the  Saxons,  in 
the  sixth  century,  and  which,  according  to  Whittaker,  was 
decided  on  the  castle -hill  of  Edinburgh.  Pinkerton  says 
that  the  name  arose  fi-om  the  tournaments  held  near  it,  as 
did  Arthur*8  round-table  at  Stirling,  Arthur  being  quite  popu- 
lar in  the  centuries  of  chivalry  and  romance,  \_Enqtdiy  into 
the  History  of  Scotland,  vol  L  p.  77,  note];  but  there  cannot 
be  a  question  that  the  name  of  Arthur's  Seat,  as  applied  to 
the  height  immediately  beside  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  the 
residence  of  Scotland'?  later  kings,  meant  no  more  than  the 
hill  of  the  chief  or  sovereign  of  the  whole  country,  without 
any  reference  at  all  to  King  Arthur  of  Welsh  history.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  places  in  Scotland  to  which 
his  name  has  oeen  given,  and  of  which  Chalmers  in  his  Cale- 
donia [vol.  L  p.  244]  has  collected  niany  notices.  Arthur*s 
fountain  in  the  parish  of  Crawford,  Clydesdtile,  is  referred  to 
in  a  grant  made  in  1239  by  David  de  Lindsey  to  the  monks 
of  Newbottle,  of  the  lands  of  Brother-alwyn  in  that  district, 
as  being  bounded  on  the  west,  "  a  fonte  Arthuri  ttsque  ad 
symmUatem  mon(w.**  ICarL  Newbottle,  No.  148.]  This, 
however,  may  only  mean  the  fountain  of  the  chief  or  great 
man  of  the  district  The  Welsh  poets  asidgn  a  palace  to  Ar- 
thur among  the  northern  Britons  at  Pcnryn  ryoneth,  oorre 
spending  to  Dumbarton  castle,  which,  as  appears  from  a  par- 
Uamentaxy  record  of  the  reign  of  David  the  Second  in  1867, 
was,  long  before,  named  Castrvm  Arthuri,  But  this  might 
mean  only  the  castle  or  fort  of  the  chief  or  sovereign.  Tlie 
romantic  castle  of  Stirling  was  equally,  during  the  uiiddle 
ages,  supposed  to  have  been  the  festive  scene  of  Arthur's 
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round  table.  "Rex  Artkurut^^  says  Willixun  of  Worcester^ 
in  his  Itinerary,  p.  311,  ^*  cusiodiebat  U  round-table  in  cattro 
de  Styrbfnff^  alUer^  Snowdotir-wett-castelL  "  Sir  David  Lind- 
eaj,  in  his  *  Complaint*  of  the  Papingp,  makes  hor  take  leave 
of  Stirling  castle  thus : 

**Adew,  fair  Snawdonn,  with  thy  tnurls  hlc. 
Thy  cliapell  royally  park,  and  tabill  rouncL** 

In  Neilston  parish,  Renlrewablre,  there  are  three  places  of  the 
name  of  Arthnr-lee.  The  ancient  monument  of  Arthnr*8  Oven, 
or '  Oon,'  on  the  Canon,  which  waa  demolished  many  years  ago, 
was  known  by  that  name  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Alexander 
the  Third,  if  not  earlier.  Arthur's  Seat  near  Edinburgh  is 
not  the  only  hill  which  bears  the  name.  Kot  far  from  the  top 
of  Loch  Long,  that  separates  Argyle  and  Dumbarton,  there 
is  a  conical  hill  also  called  Arthur's  Seat,  which  u  likewise 
the  name  given  to  a  rocld  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  of 
Dunbarruw  in  the  parish  of  Dnnnichcn,  Forfarshire.  In  the 
pariah  of  Cupar-Angus,  Perthshire,  there  is  a  standing  stone 
called  the  Stone  of  Arthur ;  near  it  is  a  gentleman*s  seat  called 
Arthur-stone,  and  not  far  from  it  is  a  farm  named  Arthur's 
fold.  At  Meigle,  in  the  same  vidnity,  some  antique  and  cu- 
rious monuments  in  the  churchyard  are  associated  by  tradition 
witJi  the  name  of  the  fabulous  Kmg  Arthur's  faithless  queen, 
Vanora,  Guenevra,  or  Gtnevra.  Arthur  is,  besides,  the  appa- 
rent founder  of  a  numerous  dan,  whose  antiquity  is  proverbial 
among  the  Highlanders. 

ARTHUR,  Archibald,  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy in  tlie  university  of  Glasgow,  eldest  son 
of  Andrew  Arthur,  a  farmer,  waa  bom  at  Abbot's- 
Inch,  Renfrewshire,  September  6,  1744.  He  was 
taught  Latin  at  the  grammar  school  of  Paisley, 
and  studied  for  the  ministry  at  Glasgow  college, 
where,  when  yet  a  student,  he  lectured  on  church 
history  for  a  whole  session,  during  the  absence  of 
the  professor,  to  the  great  satisfaction  and  im- 
provement of  the  class.  In  October  1767  he  waa 
licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  soon  after  became  chaplain  to  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  and  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Craig, 
one  of  the  clergymen  of  that  city.  Becoming  also 
librarian  to  the  university,  he  compiled  the  cata- 
logue of  that  library.  In  1780  he  was  appointed 
assistant  and  successor  to  the  venerable  Dr.  Reid, 
professor  of  moral  philosophy^  who  died  in  1796. 
Mr.  Arthur  taught  the  class  fiflteen  years  as  assist- 
ant, and  only  held  the  chair  as  professor  for  one 
session,  as  he  died  on  14th  June  1797.  In  1808, 
Professor  Richai'dson,  of  the  same  university,  pub- 
lished a  part  of  Arthur's  lectnres,  under  the  title 
of  *  Discoiiraes  on  Theological  and  Literary  Sub- 
jects,* 8vo,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  character. 

AsTorr,  lord,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  now  ex- 
tinct, possessed  by  a  noble  family  of  tlie  same  name,  which 
origir.Hlly  belonged  to  the  county  of  SUifford  in  England,  the 
pro^^enitor  of  which  was  Randal  or  Ranulph  dc  Astonn,  who 


lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.  His  deseendxmt,  Su 
Edward  Aston  of  Tixall,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
possessed  estates  of  the  value  of  ten  thousand  a-year,  in  the 
counties  of  Stafibrd,  Derby,  Leicester,  and  Warwick.  He 
married  Anne,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charl» 
cot,  and  died  in  1598.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  Walter  Aston,  at 
the  coronation  of  James  the  First  of  England,  waa  honoured 
with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  in  1611  he  was  oreated  a 
baronet.  In  1622  he  was  employed  to  negociate  a  mairia^e 
between  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  the 
First,  and  the  Infanta  of  Spiun ;  and,  in  requital  for  his  ser- 
vices upon  that  occasion,  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  28th 
November  1627,  as  I..ord  Aston  of  Forfar.  He  married  Ger- 
trude, only  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Sadler  of  Standon,  son 
of  the  celebrated  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  died  in  1689.  He 
supported  Michael  Drayton  the  poet  for  many  years,  and  his 
seat  of  TixaU  is  noticed  in  his  *  Poiyolbion.*  At  his  investi- 
ture as  knight  of  the  Bath  in  1603,  Drayton,  who  has  dedi- 
cated several  of  his  poems  to  this  Lord  Aston,  acted  as  one  of 
his  esquires.  The  title  became  extinct  on  21»t  January 
1845,  on  the  death  without  issue  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Hut- 
chinson-Aston,  ninth  baron  Aston,  a  clergyman  uf  the  church 
of  England,  vicar  of  Tardebigg,  Worcestershire,  and  of  Tam- 
worth,  Warwickshire.  The  motto  of  the  family  was  "  JVttmtnt 
et  Patrioi  Asto.**  The  title  does  not.  appear  on  the  Union 
Roll;  but  the  eighth  Imron  Aston,  the  father  of  the  last  lord, 
was  recognised  as  a  pe«Mr  by  George  the  Third. 


Atiioi^  Atiioi.l,  or  Athoi.e,  earis  of,  an  ancient  title, 
formerly  possessed  by  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  subse- 
quently in  right  of  marriaee  by  Thomas  de  Galloway  and  his 
son,  and  after  him  by  David  de  Hastings,  afterwards  by  the 
Strathbogie  family,  then  after  being  held  by  a  Campbell  and 
a  Douglas,  it  was  conferred  on  a  scion  of  the  royal  house  o\ 
Stewart,  and  through  a  second  creation  in  the  house  of  Stew- 
art, it  came  latterly  to  be  possessed  by  a  branch  of  th« 
noble  family  of  Murray.  It  is  the  name  of  a  mountainous 
and  romantic  district  in  the  north  of  Perthshire,  which,  from 
a  remote  period,  has  preserved  Its  boundaries  unaltered.  It 
was  the  original  patrimony  of  the  family  which  gave  kings  to 
Scotland  from  Duncan  to  Alexander  the  Third ;  and  it  is  the 
earliest  district  in  Scotland  mentioned  in  history.  The  name 
signifies  *  pleasant  land,'  and  Blau*  of  Athol,  its  prindpal 
valley,  '  the  field  or  vale  of  Athol.'  "  Its  chief  interest," 
says  Skene,  "  arises  from  the  strong  presumption  which  ex- 
ists that  the  family  which  gave  a  long  line  of  kings  to  Scot- 
land, from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century,  took  their 
origin  from  this  district,  to  which  they  can  be  traced  befort 
the  marriage  of  their  ancestor  with  the  daughter  of  Malcolm 
the  Second  raifx^d  them  to  the  throne."  [//wtory  of  the 
Uighlanderej  vol.  ii.  p.  127.]  When  Thorfinn,  the  Norwe- 
gian earl  of  Orkney,  conquered  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  only  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  Northern  Picts  which  remained  unsubdued 
was  the  district  of  Athol  and  part  of  Argyle.  The  lord  of 
the  Isles  had  been  slain  in  an  unsuccerisful  attempt  to  pre- 
serve his  insular  dominions,  and  the  kmg  of  the  Scots,  with 
the  whole  of  his  nobility,  had  also  fallen  in  the  short  but 
bloody  campaign  which  preceded  the  Norwegian  conquest. 
In  their  disastrous  condition  the  Scots  had  recourse  to  Dun- 
can, the  son  of  Crinan,  abbot  of  Dunkeld,  by  Beatrice,  the 
daughter  of  ISIalcolm  the  Second,  the  last  Scottish  king. 
Duncim  came  to  the  vacant  throne  in  1034,  but  after  a  reign 
of  six  years,  he  was  shun  m  an  attempt  to  recover  the  nor- 
thern districts  from  the  Norwegians,  and  his  sons  were  driver 
out  by  Macbi'th,  wlio  for  a  tim«  ruled  over  the  south,  whilsl 
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the  Norwe^ans  poMewed  the  north  of  SootUod.  After  the 
OTcrthimr  of  Macbeth,  Mh  December,  1056,  and  the  esUb- 
fiahmant  of  Malcoim  Canmore  on  the  tfaivne,  the  I^trbuids 
of  SooUiuid  were,  according  to  the  Saxon  polity,  dhrided  into 
eaiidomi,  all  of  which  were  granted  to  the  different  memben 
of  the  rojal  family.  These  earldonu  connsted  of  the  ooontiy 
inhabited  by  the  Sor^  with  the  addition  of  the  diatrict  of 
Athol ;  and  iiroin  thia  dreomstance  it  baa,  not  onreaaonably, 
been  preaomed  that  Athol  was  the  ori^nal  poaseanon  of  this 
royal  race.  Th:a  ia  further  confirmed  by  the  designation 
which  early  8cr>ttiah  historians  apply  to  Ciinan,  the  father  of 
Dtmcan.  Besides  being  abbot  of  Dnnkeld,  he  is  styled  by 
Fordnn,  ^Abthamte  de  DuU  ae  SenesckaOtu  Inadantm^ 
(Abthane  of  Dull  and  steward  of  the  Islea).  Pinkerton  has 
denied  that  soch  a  Utle  as  Abthane  waa  ever  known  or  heard 
ot',  bnt  Mr.  Skene  haa  most  conclndrdy  shown,  not  only 
tha^  there  waa  such  a  title  as  Abthane  in  Soothmd,  but  that 
the  very  title  of  Abthane  of  Dull,  which  is  the  name  of  a  dis- 
trict in  Athol,  existed  until  compazatiTely  a  late  period. 
[8leen4?$  History  ofi/te  HighUmden,  toL  iL  part  2,  chap.  5.] 
See  Abthahe,  ante^  p.  16. 

By  King  Edgar,  the  whole  of  Athol,  except  Breadalbane, 
was  erected  into  an  earldom,  and  conferred  upon  his  cousin 
Madach,  the  son  of  King  Donald  Bane.  Madach  married  a 
daughter  of  Haoo,  earl  of  Orkney.  He  was  a  witness  to  the 
foundation  charter  of  Alexander  the  First,  of  the  monasteiy  of 
Scone,  in  1114,  and  he  was  himself  afterwards  a  benefactor 
to  the  abbey.  On  the  death  of  Madach  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  David  the  First,  the  earldom  of  Athol  was  ob- 
tained by  Malcolm  the  son  of  Duncan,  the  eldest  son  of  Mal-^ 
colm  Caumore,  by  Ingioborge,  the  widow  of  Thorfinn,  earl  of 
Orkney,  wliose  descendants  were  excluded  from,  the  throne 
by  that  king's  younger  sons.  The  earldom  was  thus  bestow- 
ed on  Malcolm,  "  either,"  Skene  says,  **  because  the  exdnsion 
of  that  family  from  the  throne  could  not  deprive  them  of  the 
ori^nal  property  7f  the  family,  to  which  th^  were  entitled  to 
succeed,  or  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  crown.** 
[lIxMt.  qf  Highlanders^  vol.  ii.  p.  139.]  His  son  Malcolm, 
the  third  earl  of  Athol,  gave  in  pure  alms  to  the  monks  of 
Scone  the  church  of  Logon  Mabed,  with  four  chapel«  there- 
unto belonging,  and  to  the  abbey  of  Dunfermline  the  tithes 
of  the  church  of  Moulin.  He  also  made  a  donation  to  the 
priory  of  St.  Andrews  of  the  patronage  of  the  church  of  Dull. 
His  son  Henry  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and  on  his  death, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  his  granddaugh- 
ters, by  his  eldest  son  who  predeceased  him,  carried  it  into 
the  famiUes  of  Galloway  and  Hustings. 

The  eldest  of  these  granddaughters  (erroneously  stated  by 
Douglas  in  his  Peerage  to  ha\'e  beun  the  daughters  of  Earl 
Henry)  married  Alan  de  Lundin,  Ostiarius  Regis,  who  m  her 
right  became  fifth  earl  of  Athol,  and  who  died  without  is- 
sue. Her  next  sister,  Isabel,  married  Thomas  de  Gallovidia, 
the  brother  of  Alan  lord  of  Galloway,  and  in  her  right  be- 
came sixth  earl  of  Athol.  He  died  in  1231.  His  son  Pa- 
trick, seventh  earl  of  Athol,  was  the  youth  who  overthrew  W. 
Bisset  at  a  tournament  on  the  English  borders,  and  was  mur- 
dered at  Haddington  in  1242  (see  ante^  life  of  Alexander  XL, 
p.  75).  Femelith,  the  youngest  of  Earl  Henry*s  grand- 
daughters, succeeded  her  nephew,  Earl  Patrick,  as  countess 
of  Athol.  She  married  David  de  HastingB,  an  Anglo-Norman, 
descended  fh>m  the  steward  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  he, 
in  her  right,  became  the  eighth  earl.  He  was  one  of  the 
guarantees  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Alexander  the  Sec- 
ond and  Henry  the  Third  in  1244.  [See  antc^  p.  77.]  In 
1268  he  accompanied  other  Scottish  barons  in  an  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  died  at  Tunis  the  following  year.    His 


daughter  Adda  married  John  de  Strathbogie,  who  in  her 
ri^  became  ninth  earl  of  AthoL  The  grandfather  of  this 
John  of  Stnthbogie,  Duncan  eari  of  Flft^  had  obtuned  the 
lands  of  Stnthbogie,  in  Aberdeenshire,  from  King  ^lOiam 
the  Lion.  He  settled  them  on  his  third  son,  Da-'id,  who  as- 
somed  his  name  from  these  lands,  snd  was  the  fiUher  of  the 
eighth  eari  of  AthoL  The  son  of  the  latter,  David  de  Stnth- 
bogie, became  the  tenth  eari  of  Atbot,  and  was  the  father  of 
John,  eleventh  eari,  who  was  one  of  the  duef  associates  of  Ro- 
bert the  Brooe,  and  assisted  at  bis  coronation  at  Scone,  27th 
March,  1306.  He  finight  on  Bnioe*s  side  at  Methven,  and 
on  his  discomfiture  aooompanied  him  during  his  disastrous 
flight.  After  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of  KDdmmmy  the 
same  year,  he  was  seised  by  the  forces  of  Edward  in  at- 
temptii^  to  escape  by  sea,  and  oondocted  to  London.  Being 
condemned  to  death  in  Westminster  Hall,  7th  Novembet 
1306,  he  was  executed  the  same  day,  on  a  gallows  thirty  feet 
higher  than  ordinary,  in  consequence  of  his  royal  deeoent. 

The  earldom  of  Athd  waa  then  forfeited  and  bestowed  on 
Ralph  de  Monthermer,  styled  eari  of  Gloucester,  who,  how- 
ever, relinquished  his  title  to  it  for  5,000  merks,  in  favour  of 
David  de  Stnthbogie,  son  of  the  deceased  eari.  This  David, 
the  twelfth  earl,  had  from  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  the  office 
of  hi^  constable  of  Scotland,  as  appean  from  a  charter  ol 
that  monarch  26th  February  1312,  where  he  is  so  designate 
ed.  Two  yean  after,  however,  he  revolted  against  Bruce, 
whereupon  his  office  of  high  constable  was  given  to  Gilbert 
de  la  Haye,  and  AthoVs  estates  in  Sootiand  were  forfeited. 
He  married  Joan,  daughter  of  John  Cnmyn  of  Badenoch, 
killed  by  Bmoe  at  Dumfries  in  1306,  with  whom  he  got 
great  estates  in  England.  He  died  in  1327,  leavmg  a  son, 
David,  who  was  styled  thirteenth  earl  of  AthoL 

Along  with  other  forfrited  Scottish  barons  this  David  ao- 
oompanied Edward  Baliol  into  Scotland  in  1882,  and  had  a 
considerable  share  in  achieving  the  victory  over  the  Soots  at 
Dupplin,  12th  August  of  that  year.  He  was  now  restored 
to  his  paternal  inheritance  and  title.  In  1334  Edward  Ba- 
liol bestowed  on  him  the  whole  estates  of  the  steward  of  Scot- 
land ;  bnt  the  same  year,  the  earl  of  Moray,  regent  of  Scot- 
land, compelled  him  to  surrender,  when  he  swore  all^ianoe 
to  David  the  Second,  the  lawful  king.  Bdng  in  consequence 
denounced  as  a  rebel  by  Edward  the  Third,  he  was  fiun,  on 
the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  that  monarch  In  July  1335,  to 
agree  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  make  his  submissicm  to  Ed- 
ward, on  which  he  was  again  received  into  favour  with  the 
English  king,  and  had  the  office  of  governor  of  Scotland  con- 
ferred upon  him  under  Baliol,  when  he  acted  very  insolently 
and  ^rrannically  towards  all  the  adhermts  of  the  family  of 
Bruce.  Having  been  appointed  commander  of  the  English 
forces  in  the  north,  with  three  thousand  men  he  proceeded  to 
lay  siege  to  the  castle  of  Kildrummy,  the  asylum  of  the  roy- 
alists ;  but  WAS  surprised  in  the  forest  of  KUblane  by  the  earl 
of  March,  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Liddesdale,  and  Sir  An- 
drew Mony  of  Bothwell,  at  the  head  of  eleven  hundred  men. 
Athol's  troops,  panic-struck,  fled  and  dispersed;  the  eari, 
finding  himself  abandoned,  disdained  quarter,  and  was  slain 
80th  November,  1335,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a 
son,  David,  sU^ad  fourteenth  earl  of  Athol,  who  was  only 
three  yean  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  He  ac- 
companied Edward  the  Black  Prince  into  France  in  1356, 
and  was  in  the  subsequent  expeditions  into  Gascony.  He 
died  10th  October  1375,  leaving  two  daughters. 

When  the  Celtic  earls  of  Athol  became  extinct,  says 
Skene,  and,  in  consequence,  the  subordinate  dans  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Athol  assumed  independence,  the  principal  part  of 
that  district  was  in  the  possession  of  the  clan  Donnachie  or 
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tlie  Robertsons.  \_Butory  of  the  HighUmdert,  vol.  u.  pp 
139, 140.]  Skene  states  in  a  note  that  the  peerage  writers 
have  been  more  than  usoally  inaocnrate  in  their  aooount  of 
the  earidom  of  Athol.  From  its  origin  down  to  the  foorteenth 
oentuxy,  **  there  is,"  he  says,  '*  scszcely  a  single  step  in  the 
genealogy  correctly  given.'* 

On  the  forfutixre  of  David,  the  twelfth  earl,  his  estates 
were  granted  to  Sir  Kiel  Campbell  of  Lochow,  and  Mary  his 
Bponse,  sister  to  King  Robert  the  Bmce,  and  Sir  John 
Campbell  of  Moolin,  tiieir  second  son ;  and  the  latter  was 
created  eari  of  Athol.  This  appears  from  a  charter  of  King 
David  the  Second  to  Robert  Lord  Erskine,  of  the  customs  of 
Dundee  and  third  part  of  Pettarache  in  Forfarshire,  which 
some  time  pertained  to  John  Campbell,  earl  of  Athd,  as 
well  as  firom  a  charter  granted  by  the  latter  to  Roger  de 
Mortimer  of  the  lands  of  Billandre.  He  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Halidon-hill,  19th  July  1838,  without  issue,  where- 
by tiie  title  reverted  to  the  crown. 

The  next  possessor  of  the  title  of  earl  of  Athol  was  William 
Douglas,  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Douglas  of  Landon,  ances- 
tor of  the  earls  of  Morton.  Not  long  after  the  death  of  the 
sbove-mentioned  John  Campbell  he  had  the  earldom  confer- 
red upon  him,  but  the  precise  date  is  unknown.  On  the  16th 
February  1341  he  resigned  his  title  by  charter  in  favour  of 
Robert,  great  steward  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  lattei's  aooes- 
aon  to  the  throne  in  Febmaiy  1871,  under  the  name  of  Ro- 
bert the  Second,  it  became  vested  in  the  royal  family.  Wal- 
ter Stewart,  the  second  son  of  that  monarch  by  his  second 
wife,  Euphemia  Ross,  was  the  next  earl.  He  was  at  first 
eari  of  Caithness,  but  afterwards  had  the  earldom  of  Athol, 
bong  so  designed,  5th  June,  1403,  in  letters  of  safe-conduct 
by  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  allowing  him  to  pass  into  his  do- 
minions as  far  as  St  Thomas  oX  Canterbury,  with  a  retinue  of 
a  hundred  persons.  He  had  a  charter  from  his  brother  Ro- 
bert duke  of  Albany,  governor  of  Scotland,  of  the  barony  of 
Gortachy  in  Forfarshire  22d  September  1409.  On  the  10th 
April  1421  he  obtained  a  safe-conduct  to  England,  to  arrange 
as  to  the  restoration  to  liberty  of  his  nephew  James  the  First, 
which  he  was  very  instrumental  in  accomplishing.  He  sat 
as  one  of  the  jury  on  the  trial  of  his  nephew  Murdoch,  duke 
of  Albany,  and  his  sons,  in  1424.  [See  ante,  p.  41.]  The 
king  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  great  justiciary  of 
Scotland,  and  lUso  gave  him  the  county  palatine  of  Strathem 
for  his  life,  22d  July  1427.  Nearly  ten  years  after  this  he 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  his  kinsman  Sir  Robert  Graham 
against  James  the  first,  one  of  the  objects  of  which  was  the 
placing  of  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Sir  Robert  Stewart  of 
Athol,  the  eari^s  grandson.  I1ie  king  was  cruelly  assassi- 
nated in  the  Blackfriars  monastery  at  Perth  by  the  three 
conspirators,  20th  February  1437.  The  murderers  were  ap- 
prehended, and  put  to  death  at  Edinburgh  with  horrible  tor- 
tures, in  the  following  April.  Before  being  beheaded,  Athol 
was  set  upon  the  pillory,  and  his  head  encircled  with  a  red- 
hot  iron  crown,  on  which  was  inscribed  "  The  king  of  traitors.'* 
His  titles  and  extensive  estates  were  forfeited. 

The  title  of  earl  of  Athol  was  conferred,  about  1457,  on 
Sir  John  Stewart  of  Balveny,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  James 
Stewart,  the  Black  Knight  of  Lorn,  and  the  queen  Joanna, 
dowager  of  James  the  First,  who  had  chosen  him  for  her  sec- 
ond husband.  The  earl  of  AthoVs  father,  the  Black  Knight 
of  Lorn,  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Lorn  and 
Innenneath,  descended  from  Sir  James  Stewart,  fourth  son 
of  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  who  was  second  son  of  Alex- 
ander, high  steward  of  Scotland,  lliis  earl  of  Athol  was, 
with  the  earl  of  Crawford,  appointed  in  1475  to  the  command 
uf  tbe  armament  employed  in  sunpressine  the  rebellion  of  the 


earl  of  Ross,  on  which  occasion  he  assumed  the  motto,  stiS 
borne  by  the  Athol  family,  of  "  Forth  fortune  and  fill  the  fet- 
ters,** and  had  a  grant  of  many  lands  that  had  belonged  tc 
that  nobleman,  on  his  resignation  of  the  earldom  of  Ross  and 
the  lands  of  Kintyre  and  Knapdale.  He  also  acted  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  attempt  made  in  1480  to  reduce  to  obedience 
Angus  of  the  Isles,  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  the  new  title  of  the  earl  of  Ross.  Some  time  after  the 
battie  of  the  Bloody  Bay,  fought  in  that  year  in  the  Isle  of 
Mull  between  the  Island  factions,  in  which  Angus  was  victor- 
ious, occurred  the  event  known  in  history  as  the  *  Raid  of 
Athol.*  The  earl  crossing  privately  to  Islay  had  carried  off 
the  infimt  son  of  Angus,  called  Donald  Dubh^  or  the  Black, 
whom  he  placed  in  the  hands  9f  his  maternal  grandfather  the 
earl  of  Argyle.  Angus  immediately  summoned  his  adherents 
and  sailed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverlochy,  where  he  left 
his  galleys,  and  with  a  chosen  body  of  Island  warriors  made  a 
rapid  and  secret  march  into  the  district  of  Athol,  which  he 
ravaged  with  fire  and  sword.  The  earl  and  his  countess  took 
nfhge  in  the  chapel  of  St'  Bride,  to  which  sanctuary  many  of 
the  country  people  likewise  fled  with  their  most  valuable 
effects.  The  chapel,  however,  was  violated  by  Angus  and  his 
followers,  who,  loaded  with  plunder,  returned  to  Lochaber, 
carrying  with  them  the  earl  and  countess  of  Athol  as  prisoners. 
In  the  voyage  finom  Lochaber  many  of  his  galleys  sunk,  and 
much  of  his  plunder  was  lost  in  a  dreadful  storm  which  he 
encountered.  Believing  this  to  be  a  judgment  from  heaven 
for  the  violation  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Bride,  he  was  touched 
with  fear  and  remorse,  and  voluntarily  liberated  his  prisoners, 
without  procuring  what  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  his  raid  into  Athol,  the  recovery  of  his  son.  He  even 
performed  an  ignominious  penance  in  the  chapel  which  he  had 
so  lately  desecrated. 

In  1488  the  earl  of  Athol  had  a  principal  command  in  the 
army  of  James  III.  agMust  his  son  and  the  rebel  lords,  for 
which,  on  the  death  of  that  monarch,  he  was  imprisoned  in 
the  castie  of  Dunbar.  He  died  19th  September  1512.  By 
his  first  wife,  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  only  daughter  of 
Archibald,  fifth  earl  of  Douglas,  duke  of  Tourainc,  the  widow 
of  the  eighth  earl  of  Douglas  and  the  wife  of  the  ninth  earl, 
her  marriage  with  whom  after  his  rebellion  in  1455  was  an7 
nulled,  he  had  two  daughters.  By  his  second  wife.  Lady 
Eleonora  Sinclair,  daughter  of  William  earl  of  Orkney  and 
Caithness,  he  had  two  sons  and  nine  daughters.  John,  the 
elder  son,  second  earl  of  Athol,  of  this  new  creation,  did  not 
enjoy  the  title  one  year,  being  killed  at  Flodden  9th  Septem- 
ber, 1513.  His  son  John,  the  third  earl,  was  famous  for  his 
great  hospitality  and  princely  style  of  living.  Pitscottie  mi- 
nutely describes  a  grand  hunting  match  and  sumptuous  en- 
tertainment given  by  him  to  King  James  the  Fifth  and  his 
mother  and  the  French  ambassador,  in  1529.  He  died  in  1542, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  fourth  earl  of  Athol.  Jn 
the  parliament  of  1560,  with  the  Lords  Borthwick  and  Som- 
erville  he  strongly  opposed  the  Reformation,  saying  they 
would  believe  as  their  fathers  had  done  before  theuL  Being 
afterwards  constituted  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland,  he  was 
sworn  into  office  at  Stiriing,  29th  March  1577.  He  opposed  the 
measures  of  the  regent  Morton,  and  took  up  arms  to  rescue 
the  king  from  his  power,  but  by  the  mediation  of  Bowes  the 
English  ambiussador,  an  accommodation  took  place,  in  Au- 
gust 1578.  At  a  grand  entertainment  given  by  Morton,  at 
Stiriing,  to  tbe  leaders  of  the  opposite  party,  in  token  of  rec- 
oncilement, 20th  April  1579,  Athol,  the  chancellor,  was  taken 
ill,  and  died  four  days  afterwards,  not  without  strong  suspi- 
cions of  his  having  been  poisoned.  He  was  twice  married ; 
the  second  time  to  Margtiret,  third  daaje:hter  <if  Malcolm 
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third  luid  Flemiiig,  great  chamberlain  of  Scotland,  widow  of 
Robert  master  of  Montrose,  killed  at  Pinkie,  1547,  and  of 
Thomas  master  of  Erakine,  son  of  John  earl  of  Mar.  During 
her  lifetime  it  was  the  genenol  belief  that  this  countess  of 
Athol  possessed  the  powers  of  soroeiy,  and  it  is  said  that 
when  Queen  Maiy  was  confined  with  James  the  Sixth,  the 
ooantess  cast  all  the  pains  of  childbirth  upon  Lady  Rires.  If 
so,  it  must  have  been  by  some  unknown  species  of  mesmer- 
ism. Their  son,  John,  fifth  earl  of  Athol,  was  sworn  a  priN'y 
ooundllor  in  1590,  and  died  at  Perth,  28th  August  1595, 
withoat  issue  male,  when  the  title  reverted  to  the  crown.  He 
married  Lady  Mary  Ruthven,  second  daughter  of  William 
first  earl  of  Gowrie,  by  whom  he  had  four  danghters.  His 
countess  aft^wards  became  the  second  wife  of  John  lord  In- 
nermeath,  created  earl  of  Athol  by  James  the  Sixth,  in  1596. 
Lady  Dorothea  Stewart,  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  the 
fifth  earl  and  tliis  lady,  married  William,  second  earl  of  Tul- 
libardine,  and  was  the  mother  of  John,  created  earl  of  Athol, 
the  first  of  the  Murray  family  who  possessed  that  title,  as 
afterwards  mentioned.  Lady  Mary,  the  second  daughter, 
married  James,  earl  of  Athol,  the  son  of  her  stepfather.  Lord 
Innermeath,  and  he  dying  without  male  issue,  the  earldom 
again  reverted  to  the  crown.     [See  Innermkath,  Lord.] 

Athoi^,  duke  of,  a  title  possessed  by  a  branch  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  Murray.  The  progenitor  of  the  Murray  fam- 
ily in  Scotland  was  a  Flemish  settler  in  the  reign  of  DaWd 
the  First,  of  the  name  of  Freskin,  who  obUuned  the  lands  of 
Stratlibrock  in  Linlithgowshire,  now  called  Brocks  or  Brox- 
burn. A  rebellion  having  broken  out  in  Moray  in  the  year 
1130.  he  is  supposed  to  have  assi^^ted  in  quelling  it,  and  was 
rewarded  with  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  lowlands  of  Moray, 
where  Ids  descendants  settled,  and  in  consequence  assumed 
the  name  of  de  Moravia.  From  Walter  de  Moravia  de- 
scended the  Morays,  lords  of  Bothwell,  the  Morays  of  Aber- 
caimey  (see  Murray,  surname  of),  and  Sir  William  de 
Moravia,  who  acquired  the  lands  of  Tullibardine,  an  estate  in 
the  lower  part  of  Perthshire,  with  his  wife  Adda,  daughter  of 
Malise,  seneschal  of  Strathem,  as  appears  by  charters  dated 
in  1282  and  1284. 

His  son.  Sir  Andrew  Mnrray  of  Tullibardine,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  an  adherent  of  Edward  Baliol,  and  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  decisive  victory  gained  by  the  latter  at 
Dupplin  in  August  1332,  by  fixing  a  stake  in  a  ford  in  the 
river  £am,  through  which  his  anny  marched  and  attacked  the 
Scots.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Perth  about  two  months 
afterwards,  and  immediately  put  to  death  for  his  adherence  to 
Baliol.  His  descendant,  Sir  William  Murray  of  Tullibardine, 
succeeded  to  the  estates  of  his  family  in  1446.  He  was  sher- 
iff of  Perthshire,  and  in  1458,  one  of  the  lords  named  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  who  were  of  the  king*s  daily  coun- 
cil. He  man-led  Mju-garet,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Colquhoun 
of  Luss,  great  chamberlun  of  Scotland,  by  whom  he  had  a 
numerous  issue.  According  to  tradition  they  had  seventeen 
sons,  from  whom  a  great  many  families  of  the  name  of  Mur- 
ray are  descended.  In  a  curious  document  entitled  "The 
Declaration  of  George  Halley,  in  Ochterarder,  concerning  the 
Laird  of  TulUbardine*8  seventeen  sons — 1710,"  it  is  stated 
that  they  "  lived  all  to  be  men,  and  that  they  waited  all  one 
day  upon  their  father  at  Stirling,  to  attend  the  king,  with 
each  of  them  one  servant,  and  their  father  two.  This  hap- 
pening shortly  after  an  *  act  was  made  by  King  James  the 
Fifth,  discharging  any  persons  to  travel  with  great  numbers 
of  attendants  besides  their  own  family,  and  having  challenged 
the  laird  of  Tullibardine  for  breaking  the  said  act,  he  answered 
he  brought  only  his  own  sons,  with  their  necessary  attend- 
ants; with  which  the  king  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  gave 


them  small  lands  in  heritage."  The  ancient  Scottish  song, 
"  Oromlet*s  Lilt,**  was  written  on  the  supposed  inconstancy 
of  Miss  Helen  Mnrray,  commonly  called  "  Fair  Helen  of  Ar- 
doch,"  granddaughter  of  Murray  of  Strewan,  one  of  the  sev- 
enteen sons  of  Tullibardine.  She  was  courted  by  youn^ 
Chisholm  of  Cromleck  who,  during  his  absence  in  France, 
imposed  npon  by  the  false  representations  of  a  treacberou* 
friend,  beheved  that  she  was  faithless  to  him,  axkd  wrote  tlia 
afiecting  ballad  called  Cromlet's  or  Cromleck's  lilt  The  hidy's 
father,  Stirling  ot  Ardoch,  had  by  his  wife,  Margaret  Mnrra} 
&  family  of  no  less  than  thirty-one  children,  of  whom  fair 
Helen  was  one.  It  is  said  that  James  the  Sixth,  when  pass- 
ing from  Perth  to  Stirling  in  1617,  paid  a  visit  to  Helen's 
mother,  the  Lady  Ardoch,  who  was  then  a  widow.  Her  chil- 
dren were  all  dressed  and  drawn  up  on  the  lawn  to  receive 
his  majesty.  On  seeing  them  the  king  said,  *  Madam,  how 
many  are  there  of  them  ?'  *  Sire,'  she  jocosely  answered,  *  I 
only  want  your  help  to  make  out  the  (uto  chalders  !*  a  chalder 
contains  sixteen  bolls.  The  king  laughed  heartily  at  the  joke, 
and  afterwards  ate  a  collop  sitting  on  a  stone  in  the  close. 
The  youngest  son  of  this  extraordinary  family,  commonly 
called  the  Tvtor  of  Ardoch,  died,  in  1715,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  one  hundred  and  eleven. 

'llie  eldest  of  TulUbardine's  seventeen  sons,  Sir  William 
Murray  of  Tullibardine,  had,  with  other  issue,  William,  his 
successor,  and  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  ancestor  of  the  visooxmts 
Stormont.  (See  Stormont.)  His  great-grandson,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Murray  of  Tullibiirdine,  was  a  xealous  promoter  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland ;  and  in  1567,  at  Carbeny-hill,  he 
accepted  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  to  single  combat  thrown 
down  by  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  but  the  latter  objected  to  him 
as  being  of  inferior  rank,  as  he  did  also  to  Tullibardine's 
brother,  James  Murray  of  Purdorvis,  for  the  same  reason.  His 
sister  Annabella  married  the  earl  of  Mar,  afterwards  regent, 
and  was  the  governess  of  the  infant  king,  James  the  Sixth. 
He  himself  married  in  1547  Lady  Agnes  Graliam,  third 
daughter  of  William  second  earl  of  Montrose.  On  the  death 
of  his  brother-in-Uw,  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  1572,  he  and  Sir 
Alexander  Erskine  of  Gogar  were  appointed  governors  of  the 
young  king  and  joint  keepers  of  the  castle  of  Stirling,  where 
his  m<gesty  resided,  and  he  discharged  the  office  with  the  ap« 
plausc  of  the  whole  kingdom  till  1578.  George  Halley,  in 
the  curious  document  already  quoted,  says  that  "  Su:  William 
Murray  of  Tullibardine  having  broke  Argyle's  face  with  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  in  king  James  the  Sixth*s  presence,  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Afterwards,  the  king's  mails 
and  slaughter  cows  were  not  paid,  neither  could  any  subject 
in  the  realm  be  able  to  compel  those  who  were  bound  to  pay 
them ;  upon  which  the  king  cried  out — *  0,  if  I  had  Will. 
Murray  again,  he  would  soon  get  my  mails  and  slaughter 
cows ;  *  to  which  one  standing  by  replied — *  That  if  his  ma- 
jesty would  not  take  Sir  William  Murray's  life,  he  might  re- 
turn shortly.'  The  king  answered,  *  He  would  be  loath  to 
take  his  Ufe,  for  he  had  not  another  subject  like  him  I'  Upon 
which  promise  Sir  William  Murray  returned,  and  g6t  a  com- 
mission from  the  king  to  go  to  the  north,  and  lift  up  the 
moils  and  the  cows,  which  he  speedily  did,  to  the  great  sntis- 
faction  of  the  king,  so  that  immediately  after  he  was  made 
lord  comptroller."    Tliis  office  he  obtained  in  1565. 

His  eldest  son,  Su:  John  Murray,  the  twelfth  feudal 
baron  of  Tullibardine,  was  brought  up  with  King  James, 
who,  in  1592,  constituted  him  his  master  of  the  household. 
He  was  afterwards  sworn  a  member  of  his  privy  council,  and 
knighted,  and  on  25th  April  1604  King  James  raised  him  to 
the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Murray  of  TuUibardine.  On 
10th  July  1006  he  was  created  earl  of  Tullibardine.     His 
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t}vwne  mnd  his  liroUer  >t  Farlli  an  tl»  ith  AuguU  IGOO, 
I'ur  Hbich  aorics  tbs  liciBditwY  gheriiTihip  of  I'eith,  wiiich 
liid  '/tlooged  tatite  ftri  i£  Oovrrie,  wu  iettawei  on  bim. 
I  E«  muiied,  *•  bw  hteo  aUtcd,  the  ladj  DooUm  SlaHirt, 
iliughlcr  of  Uw  Stb  Mri  of  AUwl  of  the  SUwirt  funilj,  who 
(tied  in  1595,  uid  oo  the  doMb  in  16;i6  oT  Junes,  Hcond  carl 
of  Atbol,  Km  of  John  siltb  lord  Inmnnutli,  created  «rl  of 
AUiot  bj  Junn  the  tiiUh,  be  petitioned  King  Chirin  the 
KiRt  for  the  avldom  nl  Athol.  u  his  ooontn  whs  ibe  eldest 
itaughtar  md  bar  ot  line  ot  Eul  Jobo,  of  tfa*  fnoiily  of  In- 
nenneatb,  wlbok  bad  become  ailinct  in  tb«  male  Line.  The 
King  received  tbfl  petition  grscioaiJj,  and  gsTe  bit  royal  vord 
that  it  should  be  done, — thneby  ■  moognition  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  of  tlie  ri^t  of  the  beir  fumale  to  ua  ancient  peer- 
age, of  wbioh  Ui8  oonstitnlion  was  unknown.  The  earl  ac- 
cordingly surrendered  the  title  of  esri  of  TuiiibardiiM  btto  the 
king's  hands,  Ist  April  lli26,  to  ht  ooTiferred  on  hia  brother 
Sir  Patrick  Morray,  aa  >  wpmM  dignity,  bat  befim  the  pa- 
tent* ooald  be  eipeded.  his  lordship  died  the  same  year.  Hid 
BOD  John,  however,  ubtsinetl  in  Ki^imary  162'>  the  title  of 
earl  of  Atliul,  and-  thni  became  the  first  ear]  of  the  Uniray 
branch,  and  the  earldom  of  Tnllibardine  hm  at  tbe  saake 
time  gnnled  to  Sir  Patrick.  Tbia  «irl  of  Atbol  was  a  Kal- 
DDS  roysUsth  and  joined  the  aMOciation  fortned  by  the  eari  of 
MoDtnxe  fbr  the  king,  st  Cmnbemauld,  in  Janoary  1641. 
Ha  died  in  June  1642.  Hia  eldest  son  John,  second  earl  of 
Atbol  of  the  Monay  family,  also  faitlifully  sdherad  to  Chirks 
tbe  First,  and  was  excepted  by  CrQmwell  out  of  bis  act  of 
gmce  and  bidemnity,  ]2lh  April  llj.^4,  when  he  wns  only 
about  ninel«en  years  of  age.  At  the  restorstim,  hu  wis 
siron)  a  priry  couQcillur,  okiiined  a  charter  of  tbs  hcredicaiy 
office  of  sharitr  of  Fife,  uid  la  1663  was  appointed  justice' 
general  of  Scotland.  In  IliTO  he  was  constllutvd  captain  of 
tbe  king's  guards,  in  1672  kHper  of  the  privy  sea),  and  14th 
Jsnuary  1673,  an  e»ir.ior.iin«ry  lord  of  «*s.on.  In  1670  1» 
lucEMded  to  the  ssrhloni  of  Tullibarding  on  tbe  death  of 
lames  fourth  earl  of  the  new  creation,  and  was  crested  msr- 
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ily  by  hia  marriage  with  Lady  Amelia  Sn|jii 
daughter  of  the  seventh  eari  of  Ot&.y,  brheadod  for  his  loy- 
ally lath  October  in.il.  Thmuch  Iht  mollier.  (:li..rl-.iip  do 
la  TremooiUe,  daughter  nl'  Cl«n<fB 

de  U  Tremomlle,  duke  of  Tbouiim  .  ^ 

and  priooe  of  Fslmont,  fchc  was  n>- 
hited  in  blood  to  the  cnipoior  of 
Germany,  the  kings  of  Franco  aiul 
Spain,  the  piince  uf  Orjinge,  tliu 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  ni:*t  of  tliepnn- 
dpal  families  of  Europe;  and  bj 
bei  the  family  of  Athol  acquired 
tba  Bognoiy  if  tbe  Isle  of  Uao, 
and  alio  In^  property  in    that 

In  1G7B,  on  the  imption  into  the 
western  ahiresof  tba  Highlaod  boat. 
the  marquis  of  Atbol  joined  the  duke 
of  Haculton  iu  oppoiiljon  to  the 
duke  of  lauderdale,  in  eonaeqiMmie 
ei  which  he  waa  deprived  of  bla 
office  of  jnBtica  -  general,  but  «- 
ulnod  bis  other  placea.  He  waa 
■uolT'Jiiental  in    sunpressiiic    .\r- 
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gyle's  iDTaaion  in  ItSb,  Botwithatanding  hit  oooqiicn' 
ooa  loyalty  in  tbe  r«igna  of  Charles  the  Second  and  hit 
brother  James,  be  promoted  tbe  Rsvolntion,  and  *«nt  t* 
London  in  l6Hi>.  to  wait  on  the  prince  of  Onngr,  but  wai 
disappdnled  in  his  npectitiona  of  preftontent  under  tbe  new 
goTonment.  Wilhsm,  though  related  to  the  marchioDeao, 
did  not  reeeiTB  him  otn^ally,  and  in  coDBeqaenee  be  joined 
tbe  JaoobiCe  party.  At  the  convention  of  ^e  Scottish 
•etat«a^  Utb  March  1689,  he  was  put  in  nomination  as  pm- 
idrut  by  the  adherents  of  King  Jamn.  The  Whigs  on  tba 
other  hand  propowd  the  dake  of  Harnillon,  and  tba  Utter 
was  elected  hy  a  miuority  of  fineen  vntes.  When  the  na- 
count  of  Dundee  proeeedod  into  the  Higblanda  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  trying  the  chance  of  a  battle,  the  defence  of  the  caatl* 
of  Blair  Athol,  belonging  to  tbe  marquis,  was  the  meana  of 
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most  important 
pass  in  tbe  Nortlieni  Hi^hlsnda,  hiil  already  been  the  ecene 

marquis  of  Montrose  had  posscasod  bimaetf  of  it.  and  wu 
here  joined  by  a  hirge  body  of  the  Athol  Highlnndera,  to 
whose  hrsveiy  be  was  indebted  fbr  the  victory  at  Tippenntlir. 
In  the  troubles  of  1658  it  waa  taken  by  storm  by  Colonel 
Daniel,  one  of  CromweH'a  officeis,  who,  unable  to  nmore  ■ 
magsane  of  provisions  lodged  there,  destroyed  it  hy  powder. 
In  1689  it  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  Stewart  of  Ballechsn, 
the  marTjuis  of  Athol'a  chamberiain,  who  refiised  to  deliver  it 
Bp  to  Lord  .M  urray,  the  marquis's  aon,  aa  he  was  aupposed  to 
favour  tbs  Rarolntion  party,  Stewart  doclaiing  that  be  held 
it  for  King  James,  by  order  of  bit  Lientenant-generaL  Lord 
Murray  had  summoned  his  father't  vasasb  to  join  turn,  and 
about  twelve  hundred  assembled,  but  no  entreaties  oonid  pre- 
vail on  them  to  dodare  in  favour  of  the  giiverrunent  of  King 
William.  They  intimated  that  if  he  would  join  Dnndee  Ihey 
would  follow  him  to  a  man,  but  if  he  refiised  they  all  woald 
leave  him.  Ilia  Innlsbip  remonstrated  with  them,  nnd  even 
threalenod  them  with  bis  vengeance  if  they  abandoned  him, 
when,  setting  bis  threats  at  defianeo,  they  ran  to  the  river 
BaDOvy  in  thr  neighbouibood  of  Blair  castle,  and  filling  tbeir 
bonnets  with  water,  drank  King  Janws's  health,  and  left  hit 
^Aodard.  Dundee  knew  the  importance  of  pr'^erN'ing  Blair 
CHfitle,  and  with  his  ueual  expedition  he  joinvd  the  garrison. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  however,  the  buttle  of  Kiltiecrankir 
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The  last  siege  which  Blair  castle  stistained  was  in  March 
1746,  when  it  was  gallantly  defended  by  Sir  Andrew  Agnewt 
•gainst  a  party  of  the  Pretender's  forces,  who  retired  from 
before  it  a  few  weeks  preceding  the  battle  of  GuUoden.  As 
soon  as  peace  was  restored,  a  considerable  part  of  the  castle 
was  reduced  in  height,  and  the  inside  most  magniiicently 
ihmished.  The  marquis  continued  in  the  opposition  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  6th  May  17U3  His  second 
son,  Lord  Charles,  was  created  first  earl  of  Dunmore,  and  his 
fourth  son.  Lord  William,  was  created  first  Loi'd  Nairn. 

His  eldest  son  John,  the  second  marquis,  and  first  duke, 
of  Athol,  designated  Lord  John  Murray,  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  inquiring  into  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  in 
1693.  By  King  William  he  was  appoixited  in  1695  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state  for  Scotland.  He  was  created 
a  peer  in  his  father^s  lifetime,  by  the  title  of  earl  of  Tullibar- 
dine,  viscount  of  Glenaimond,  and  Lord  Murray,  for  life,  by 
patent  dated  27th  July  1696,  and  in  April  1703  he  was 
appointed  lord  privy  seal.  On  the  dOth  July  of  that  year, 
immediately  after  his  father*s  death,  he  was  created  duke  of 
Athol,  by  Queen  Anne,  and  invested  with  the  order  of  the 
Thistle.  Having,  the  same  year,  introduced  the  act  of  secu- 
rity into  the  Scottish  parliament,  the  duke  of  Queensbeny 
and  the  other  ministers,  greatly  displeased,  formed  a  plan  to 
min  him,  by  means  of  Simon  Fraser  of  Beaufort.  Eraser 
had  fied  to  France  some  years  before,  to  elude  a  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  against  him  in  absence,  by  the  court  of 
justiciary,  for  an  alleged  rape  on  the  person  of  Lady  Amelia 
Murray,  dowager  Lady  Lovat,  and  sister  of  the  duke  of  Athol, 
but  returning  to  Scotland  in  1703,  as  the  agent  of  the  exiled 
family,  he,  after  intriguing  with  the  duke  of  Queensberry,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  government  party  in  Scotland,  revealed  Che 
existence  of  a  Jacobite  conspiracy,  in  which  the  dukes  of 
Hamilton  and  Athol,  as  well  as  others,  were  deeply  involved. 
Fraser  was  Athors  bitter  enemy  [see  Fraser,  Simon,  twelfth 
Lord  Lovati,  and  the  whole  pretended  plot  having  been  brought 
to  light  by  Ferguson,  celebrated  as  the  plotter  [see  Ferguson, 
Robert],  with  whom  Fraser  had  had  some  communication  in 
London,  he  immediately  acquainted  the  duke  with  the  discovery 
he  had  made.  Athol  at  once  laid  the  matter  before  the  queen, 
who  had  been  previously  apprised  of  the  alleged  conspu'acy 
by  the  duke  of  Queensberry.  The  latter  being  called  upon 
for  an  explanation,  excused*  himself  by  saying  that  when  Fra- 
ser came  to  Scotland  he  had  received  a  written  oommimic»- 
tion  from  him,  to  the  effect  that  he  could  make  important  dis- 
coveries, relative  to  designs  against  the  queen's  government, 
in  proof  of  which  he  delivered  him  a  letter  from  the  queen 
dowager,  the  widow  of  James  the  Seventh,  at  St.  Gcrmains, 

addressed  to  L M ,  which  initials  Fraser  stated  were 

meant  for  Lord  Murray,  the  f<»Tner  title  of  the  duke  of  Athol, 
and  that,  after  seeing  him,  he  (Queensberry)  had  given  him  a 
protection  in  Scotland,  and  procured  a  pass  for  him  in  Eng- 
land, to  enable  him  to  follow  out  further  discoveries,  llie  Eng- 
lish house  of  peers  took  the  subject  up  warmly,  and  passed 
strong  resolutions  regarding  the  supposed  conspiracy,  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  Queensberry ;  but  nothing  farther  was 
don»  in  the  mattM*.  The  effect,  however,  was  to  incense 
Athol  against  the  government,  and  so  zealous  was  he  against 
the  Union  tliat  he  is  said  to  have  hod  six  thousand  Highland 
followers  ready  to  oppose  it.  This  did  not  prevent  him, 
however,  from  pocketing  one  thousand  pounds  of  the  equiva- 
lent money  sent  down,  nominally  to  satisfy  such  claims  of 
damage  as  might  arise  out  of  the  Union,  but  in  reality  given 
in  many  instances  as  a  bribe.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
session  of  the  Scots  parliument  in  which  the  Union  was  car- 
ri"(1    the  duke  was  apf>ointed  Cf)mirissioner,  as  Lockart  in- 


forms us,  in  place  of  the  duke  of  Queensberry,  the  latter 
wishing  to  ascertain  the  state  of  public  feeling  before  he  ven- 
tured himself  to  face  the  difficulties  of  the  time,  "  and  there- 
fore he  sent  the  duke  of  Athol  down  as  commissioner ;  nang 
him  as  the  monkey  did  the  cat,  m  pulling  out  the  hot  roasted 
chestnuts.**  [^LockarCa  Memoirt,  p.  139.]  His  grace  died 
14th  November,  1724.  He  was  twice  married;  first  to  Ca- 
therine, daughter  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  by  whom  he  had 
six  sons  and  a  daughter,  and  secondly  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
William  lord  Ross,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 
His  eldest  son,  John  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  died  in  1709. 
His  second  son  WiUiam,  who  succeeded  his  brother,  was  the 
marquis  of  Tullibardine  who  acted  the  prominent  part  in 
both  the  Scottish  rebellions  of  last  century,  which  is  recorded 
.in  history.  He  was  one  of  the  first  that  joined  the  earl  of  Mar 
in  1715,  for  which  he  was  attainted  for  high  treason,  and 
the  family  honours  were  settled  by  parliament  on  his  next 
brother  James.  Another  brother.  Lord  Charles  Murray,  a 
comet  of  horse,  also  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and 
had  the  command  of  a  regimoit.  Upon  the  march  into  Eng- 
land he  kept  at  the  head  of  his  men  on  foot  in  the  High- 
land dress.  After  the  surrender  of  Preston,  his  lordship  be- 
ing amongst  the  prisoners,  was  tried  by  a  court  martial  as 
a  deserter,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  received  a  pardon 
through  the  interest  of  his  friends,  and  died  in  1720.  The 
marquis  of  Tullibardine  had  escaped  to  the  continent,  but  re- 
turned to  Scotland  with  the  Spanish  forces,  in  1719,  and 
with  a  younger  brother.  Lord  George  Murray,  afterwards  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Pretender's  army,  was  in  the  battle  of 
the  pass  of  Glenshiel,  in  the  district  of  Kintail,  Ross-shire,  in 
June  of  that  year,  where  Lord  George  was  wounded.  After 
the  defeat  at  Glenshiel,  the  marquis  escaped  a  second  time 
to  the  continent,  and  lived  twenty-six  years  in  exile.  In 
1745  he  accompanied  Prince  Charles  Edward  to  Scotland, 
and  landed  with  him  at  Borodaile  25th  July.  He  was  styled 
duke  of  Athol  by  the  Jacobites.  On  the  19th  August  he 
unfurled  the  prince's  standard  at  Glenfinnan,  and  supported 
by  a  man  on  each  side,  held  the  staff  while  he  proclaimed  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  Geoi]ge  as  king,  and  read  the  commission 
appointing  his  son  Charies  prince  regent.  After  the  battle 
of  CuUoden  he  fied  to  the  westward,  intending  to  embark  for 
the  isle  of  Mull,  but  being  unable,  from  the  bad  state  of  his 
health,  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  travelling  under  concealment, 
he  surrendered,  on  the  27th  April,  1746,  to  Mr.  Buchanan  of 
Dmmmakill,  a  Stirlingshire  gentleman.  Being  conveyed  to 
London,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died  on 
the  9th  July  following. 

James  the  second  duke  of  Athol  was  the  third  son  of  the 
first  duke.   He  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  November  1724,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  elder  brother 
William,  attainted  by  pariiament.    Being  maternal  great- 
grandson  of  James  seventh  earl  of  Derby,  upon  the  death  of 
the  tenth  eaii  of  that  line,  he  claimed  and  was  aUowed  the 
English  barony  of  Strange,  which  had  been  conferred  on  Lord 
Derby,  by  writ  of  summons,  in  1628.   His  grace  was  married, 
first  to  Jean,  sister  of  Sir  John  Frederick,  bart  by  whom  he 
had  a  son  and  two  daughters ;  secondly  to  Jane,  daughter  of 
John  Dmmmond  of  Mcgginch,  who  had  no  issue.    The  latter 
was  the  heroine  of  Dr.  Austen's  song  of  *  For  lack  of  gold  she's 
left  me,  0 !'  She  was  betrothed  to  that  gentleman,  a  physician 
in  Edinburgh,  when  the  Duke  of  Athol  saw  her,  and  falling 
in  luve  with  her  made  proposals  of  marriage,  which  were  ac- 
cepted ;  and,  as  Bums  says,  she  jilted  the  doctor.    Having 
sunnved  her  first  husband,  she  married  a  second  time,  Lord 
Adam  Gordon.    Dr.  Austen,  on  his  part,  although  in  his  scng 
he  says 
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**No  crael  fair  Bhall  ovor  move 
My  ii\JaTed  h«art  again  to  leva,** 

married,  in  1754,  the  Hon.  Anno  Sempill,  by  whom  he  had  a 
nnmerons  family. 

The  son  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  eeoond  duke  of 
Athol  died  yonng.  Charlotte,  his  yoongest  daughter,  suc- 
ceeded on  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1764,  to  the  barony 
of  Strange  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  She  mar- 
ried her  oounn,  John  Hurray,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Geoi^ 
Murray,  fifth  son  of  the  first  duke,  and  the  celebrated  gener- 
alissimo of  the  forces  of  the  Pretender  in  1746,  [see  Murray, 
Lord  George.]  Though  Lord  George  was  attainted  by  par- 
liament for  his  share  in  the  rebellion,  his  son  was  allowed  to 
succeed  his  uncle  and  father-in-law  as  third  duke,  and  in 
1765  he  and  his  duchess  disposed  of  their  sovereignty  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  to  the  British  government,  for  seventy  thousand 
pounds,  reserving,  however,  their  landed  interest  in  the  is- 
land, with  the  patronage  of  the  bishopric  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical benefices,  on  payment  of  the  annual  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  one  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  eleven  pence,  and 
rendering  two  fnloons  to  the  kings  and  queens  of  England 
upon  the  days  of  their  coronation.  His  grace,  who  had  five 
sons  and  two  daughters,  died  5th  November,  1774,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  John,  fourth  duke,  who  in  1786 
was  created  Earl  Strange  and  Baron  Murray  of  Stanley,  in 
the  peerage  of  the  United  kingdom.  He  died  in  1830.  His 
second  son.  Lord  Geoige  Murray,  was  bishop  of  St.  David^s, 
whose  eldest  son  became  Inshop  of  Rochester.  His  fiflh  son. 
Lord  Charles  Muiray,  dean  of  Becking  in  Essex,  hating  mar- 
ried Alice,  daughter  of  George  Mitford,  Esq.,  and  heiress  of 
her  great  unde,  Gawen  Aynsley,  assumed  the  surname  of 
Aynsley.  The  fourth  duke  was  suooeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
John,  who  was  for  many  yean  a  recluse,  and  died  single 
14th  September,  1846.  His  next  brother  James,  a  m^or- 
general  in  the  army,  was  created  a  peer  of  the  United  king- 
dom, as  baron  Glenlyon  of  Glenlyon,  in  the  county  of  Perth, 
9th  July,  1821.  He  married,  in  May  1810,  Emily  Frances, 
second  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  by  her 
he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died  in  1887.  His 
eldest  son,  George  Augustus  Frederick  John,  Lord  Glenlyon, 
became,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  1846,  sixth  duke  of 
AthoL    In  1853,  knight  of  the  Thistle ;  married,  with  issue. 

ATKINS,  Etkdcs,  Aitkexs,  or  Aiken,  James, 
bishop  of  Galloway,  was  born  at  Ivirkwall,  about 
the  year  1613.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Atkens 
or  Aiken,  sherifT  and  commissary  of  Orkney.  He 
commenced  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Edin- 

bnrgh,  and  completed  them  at  Oxford  in  1688. 

• 

On  his  return  to  Scotland,  that  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  James,  marquis  of  Hamilton^ 
his  majesty's  high  commissioner  to  the  General 
Assembly,  in  which  situation  he  behaved  so  well 
that  on  the  marquis*  return  to  England  he  ob- 
tained for  him  from  the  king  a  presentation  to  the 
church  of  Blrsa  in  Orkney.  In  the  beginning  of 
1650,  on  the  landing  of  the  marquis  of  Montrose 
in  that  stewartry.  Dr.  Atkins  was  appointed  by 
the  presbytery  to  drav  np  a  declaration  of  loyalty 


and  allegiance  to  Charles  the  Second,  which,  with 
their  consent  and  approbation,  was  published. 
For  this  step  the  whole  presbyteiy  was  deposed 
by  the  General  Assembly,  while  Atkins  wa.s  ex- 
communicated for  holding  correspondence  with 
the  marquis.  An  act  of  council  was  also  passed 
for  his  apprehension ;  but  receiving  private  notice 
thereof  from  his  relative.  Sir  Archibald  Primrose, 
clerk  of  council,  afterwards  lord  register,  he  fled 
into  Holland.  In  1653  he  i*eturned  to  Scotland, 
and  quietly  resided  with  his  family  in  Edinburgh, 
till  the  king's  restoration  in  1660,  when  he  accom- 
panied Dr.  Sydserf,  bishop  of  Galloway,  the  only 
suniving  prelate  in  Scotland,  to  London  to  con- 
gratulate his  majesty ;  at  which  time,  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  bishop  of  Winchester  to  the  rectory 
of  Winfrith  in  Doraetshire.  In  1677  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Moray;  and  in  1680  he  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Galloway,  when,  on  ac- 
count of  his  age,  he  received  a  dispensation  to 
reside  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  of  an  apo- 
plectic stroke,  28th  October  1667,  aged  74  years, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Greyfriars  in 
that  city.  He  showed  himself  very  zealous  in  op- 
posing the  taking  oflf  the  penal  laws. — Keith's  Scot- 
tish  Bishops, 

ATKINSON,  Thomas,  a  pleasing  poet  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  was  bom  at  Glasgow  about  the 
year  1801.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  a  butcher  of  that  city.  After  receiving 
his  education,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Turn- 
bull,  bookseller,  Trongate,  on  whose  death  he 
entered  into  business,  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
David  RobertcTon.  From  boyhood  he  was  a 
writer  of  poetry,  prose  sketches,  and  essays; 
and  among  other  things  brought  out  by  him 
were,  ^The  Sextuple  Alliance,'  and  ^The  Cha- 
meleon.' Three  successive  volumes  of  the  lat- 
ter were  published  annually,  containing  his  own 
pieces  exclusively.  He  was  also  sole  editor  and 
author  of  '  The  Ant,'  a  weekly  periodical,  and  an 
extensive  contributor  to '  The  Western  Luminary,' 
^  The  Emmet,'  and  other  local  publications.  His 
writings  are  distinguished  by  taste  and  fancy,  and 
he  was  indefatigable  in  producing  them.  His  tal- 
ents for  speaking  were  also  of  a  superior  order, 
and  he  took  every  opportunity  of  dlspla3ing  his 
powers  of  oratory.    At  the  general  el<»f^Jon,  after 
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1^^^-  hl^  Syxk*.  ai.i  hU  farr.itare.  ar.d  M^i^r^i  for  [ 
BaT'.a/ioei,  b'-.t  'il*4  on  th^  i>a»a;re  on  the  l'^^*?. 
O.t*'//^  ^ffZZ.  is.  th*  32d  yt-^TfA  I'.*  aye.  He  wjl* 
t.i'ifA  at  «a  in  ao  CFaken  coffin,  wi.;  fi  he  had 
Uk'iti  irl:!.  Kim  !  He  left  an  annrii'y  to  Lis  inoth*:r.  ; 
ar.  I  a  vi'n.  after  ammnlatrn.  to  be  applied  in 
T^i'.A'.Tis^za  A:ki»»/^,n:Aii  HaJi  in  G:a.*gow  for  «cien- 
tf:'!:  y^.n/^¥^.  \\U  relative*  erecte'i  a  ir. >nnment 
I//  h'*  r..'t.i:ory  in  Ifie  n^^rof/yiiA  <>f  hi*  native  citr. 

A  v,r..  •rvrr.-et;5r>t»  acn,  its  dl-rir  -.'..J-e  anrhin  a'jd  anzm^rta- 
•  r«  a/vw,  #>«r,n  freq^.'.tly  a^-.-.*.  a*  alv>  in  crm;p*v<!!;<rn, 
J I  r  trr^n  '/  U'.dt-  U  Itt.i/.^  ar.  ^^«Ta:>,r.  h^t  in  a  rel^tire 
#*  <A  -vr.  y,  Ir.  t*^  ^?t  Ur.'Jji  r.ear  tV^  rr'Ai*:.i^  o  rlv^^ra,  vLere 
t  '^  pr  4  ^  i.4  l.->r«^  •*^  %-r  e:  ir  r.*l*  o*^  rl*>fr^  w  »:»t^..U'*/^,  the 
■A  ^'  ,.ti  *^  \>A..f'%  ar*  f'^  v:.tri>rj  ax. i  hi^'/.T  p'.rti^r.*  of 
I'.U  t  ^f.^r;  «»  t.^  H*'.;'  ,■! '/:  Cr'>TriiaI*  in  t  .^  ta.>j  of  the 
?»'^':  aryi  'i<nr.7  r^ary  r„ar§,  art  jr^r.^Tallj  r^rr  fertile  On 
\.  -«  ;/»r»  av.t.ir,  or  x.x'»2'.\  are  more  iftre.  pr>rt>>r.A  or  banks; 
»«  A  ,'.',;  .r'«««  *0t  V^f*.^u\T.'Z'\  in  Arofrh,  fi»/-4M-st.'.re.  The 
%  ./  'eicta*  /e  aT'.<h  refers  to  cr>r.t>'i:tT  as  well  as  eleration  ; 
•4  \t.  t  ^  v^riih  *A  t'r.at  name,  wi.ere  a  dei^^p  allaviaJ  s^^ii  is 
f  iTz/wer)  ^nt/>  a  h'.;;;  f^arai'.*!  fiat  ridge  of  some  miles  long  Kr 
<i! *'.'..r,jj  strea fit.  T.'se  plural  is  Auchen.  fr^q  .er.tly  corropt- 
$A  \t.Vf  At»/.>.*'M.  Tr.ewe  and  their  g»niti'.es  Auchse — 
an^iri  and  Aw^hthUf.  f>cetxr  m  »uru»men^  frorr.  lands  so  called, 
'li.ey  U>tb  enter  ir.t/»  tof/'.jrraphif.a]  combinations,  as  Auci.en- 
At-.tt.y^  AxuHttn-den-i,  ha'jj^hs  (jf  the  den, — .'.hbreviated  inlo 
Jfefiny^  also  «  sirname,  —  mhfme  undulating  lands  are 
rut  tbroo^h  by  dei^p  dens  or  utream  beds;  Craig-al-achie, 
the  rock  of  tii«  haofch  or  ach,  through  which  tiie  Spey 
ban  cleft  a  pflAS»ge  for  itMrlf;  and  others  of  similar 
frfrmation.  Auf(ht«T,  atu/k'ter,  is  applied  to  the  up- 
per and  higher  portions  of  river  basins  where  the  afflaents 
are  numerous  and  their  bed  valleys  wide  and  deep  worn.  It 
ftMs.ms  hiffh  lands,  hut  in  a  sense  not  identical  with  moon- 
tninous.  The  augiiter  in  i4tf^A/erarder  is  derived  from  the 
dividing  ridge,  or  plane  of  the  original  Ixrd  of  the  basin,  lying 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Rothven  and  the  Earn.  Aughter, 
ffiinetimea  Ochter,  having  in  composition  given  names  to  bar- 
onies, has,  again,  become  a  part  of  various  surnames.  Augh, 
or  och,  if  the  Ootliic  root  of  the  Gcnnan  Hoch,  and  under 
this  form  is  found  in  Continental  tf>pography  wherever  the 
Onthic  rnc^n  held  rule.  It  becomes  Hock  in  English  topo- 
gniphy.  It  has  been  claimed  as  Gaelic,  and  is  certainly  used 
by  a  Gaelic-speHking  population  as  a  descriptive  name  in  re- 
gions now  inhabited  by  them.  But  their  explanations  of  its 
meaning  are  unsatisfactory,  and  having  been  introduced  into 
the  parochial  statistical  accounts,  are  followed  in  works  on 
topography,  so  that  audi  is  rendered  a  field,  a  height,  or 
a  ridge,  as  appears  to  suit  the  locality.  I^ck  or  Lyke  is  the 
riothic  word  for  dead,  as  in  Lykewaki*,  tlje  watch  of  the  dead, 
f  Vftntlech.  the  circle  of  the  drad  and  in  tliiK  word  is  appliiMl 


'  '.•  \Z.  -.  »r.ft  ji  -*r'''*  ^^  -■•  •"  ».-  •t~'i  -ar  .7:-  z  a^rt^een  l^« 
'»..i»7<  ->♦•  --J*  wtvn  \i  *7"  arii  r_i,r3r.  w-l^ic  iiw  ia  yiLnLjA 
1  rwt  'SA  ift  "•  -•*  7  iC':r".2.a:ar.T  '■A  sacs  ccler  lias  x  iix- 
>en  r  .•»^  '»■'  •»  z*-.  i  ija  sevar  xore  liiun  cw<;  cf  bmdtb, 
ir.t.:  a  rx*»  ::  a  jr^a*  ztri  \i  za  cezzre.  Leer,  Ladi.  er 
Ijik*.  'jt  *>uj*^  '•j»3I  11  >  i!rir«i  wiia.  tiis  Lk'is  aMrt.  as  M  xt- 
j»s.  fn  Av.7-«.  i^«  sber.e  -i-:>r:  )l-.r:«ack,  ia  lloraj,  the 
p  .).'«  ',£  -.nnje ;  1  •:  'xs  ,£»£  '  '^»  LeekSe  3S  ^ba  m  ■Brr.a.Tse. 

liiA  G>»*  j:  iird-  1  -»u  •"  f**-:  ir  ^i*  ia;cst«.ce«,'^  2*  sEpiy 
»--.--L     TJ:*r«  a  sr.c  a  £.:r*'  "e  x  the  fanthorharmji 
:    ::..*::  ».t «  •» la  t**^  -.'srefi  :**' :re  iii*  sni^arisftcii  ct  .ace  icl* 
!:r.  u  WI4  krvi-vr:.    T.:je  zaze  s  a^ai  proaL-coccd.  axui  aooe 
ti.~es»  TfrrZi*r.  X^atx. 

Tl*  la  -^d  It  A3c:.:r.>ck  rn  tfee  parish  oc  MotTdc.  Forfar 
tlire.  apv*ar  :<:  zat*  ;■'-  ec  «x-Ijrs  to  :le  laraaa^  tf  an  eariy 
p«r:.-.ii.  Two  ri-r^^j^  r.-zr/.'  z  ZAz^jt,  in  deep  d«Ea  tfcrccfii 
a  'A.  -tj  at  a  Le-^ei  of  3«>'>  feet,  jec  dot  ibe  fea.  kafo between 
tjirr::  a  £a£  a-ic  s  cr  eLrraied  stripe  on  w^xa  atacda  tiae  oU 
tnwer  or  c^sC^  of  A&cic  socewhat  mere  ;hjji  a  icile  firam 
the  r>'»r>.-.  ci.orch.  a  ieni:*  -^  scectmcc  oc  its  claaa,  cctire  al- 
;:x':r.>:  >rT  7c:=,*ui\fie«i.  azui  sfcce  1746  has  been  vaed  far 
^..-pr-sesi  cr.cr.erte<i  w::i-  agriedssre.  It  stUl  *erre»  as  a  marie 
for  nrjuirers.  T::e9e  Li.-  li*  were  bestowed  by  ciiarter  from  D»- 
▼i4  I.  T  e  •  t^ce  oc  arrrxar-beara-  to  the  Lindsays,  earls  ol 
Crawfori.  was  -  er^-iitarT  hi  :he  tijr.i.y  of  Anchicleck  of  that 
r.k.  [ Air€« o/' tkt  Latdir.x^.  t<  I.  L  p.  1 14. ao<e~]  They  became 
ti.e  prop.'rtT  of  a  fan::  y  •  f  ti.e  i:aa.e  of  Beid.  which  wat 
anaicted  f'^r  being  ecg^c*^:  in  ibe  rebellion  of  1745.  The 
ca^:Ie  an  i  a  I.irge  port  of  the  estates  were  then  pnrefaaaed  by 
.Mr.  James  Yeaman.  one  of  t.'.e  bailies  of  Dundee,  iroiD  the 
representatives  of  wkoete  descendant,  tbey  were  acquired  b» 
Mr.  Graham  of  Kircal*inim,  in  wboee  posscssicn  tb^  stilJ 
remain.  In  the  year  1733,  Thomas  Beid  of  Anchinicd:,  pre- 
sented a  silver  cmr.mucioo  cap  to  the  kirk- session  of  Dundee, 
;ts  recorded  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  eession-hoDae  wall  d 
:hat  time. 

The  lands  of  Anchir.  Wk.  in  Ayrshire,  are  known  to  have 
given  a  surname  to  ti.eir  proprietors  so  eariy  as  the  13th 
century.  In  1300,  the  laird  of  Anchinledc  accompanied 
Sir  Wii'iiam  Wallace  to  Gla^?••w  from  Ayr,  when  he  attacked 
and  slew  Earl  Percy.  [Sec  Wallace.  Sir  Wiliiam.]  The 
Cbartulary  of  Paisley  records  a  donation  finom  Sir  John 
de  Auchir.leck,  in  1385.  of  twenty  shillings  yearly  to  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  that  house,  as  a  compensation  for 
having  mntihtted  the  person  of  one  of  the  monks. 
Thomas  Boswell,  a  yunnger  son  of  Boswell  of  Balmnto  in 
Fife,  having  married  one  of  the  danghtcra  and  co-heiress  of 
Sir  John  Anchinleck  of  that  ilk,  received  in  1504  a  grant  of 
these  lands  from  James  the  Fourth.  This  Tliomas  Boswell, 
who  fell  at  Flodden,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  possessor. 
The  family  of  Boswell  of  Anchinleck  has  acquired  celebrity 
in  several  of  its  members.  [See  Busweli^  surname  of] 
There  was  another  family  of  Anchinleck  in  Perthshire,  de- 
ngned  of  Badmanno,  an  Anchinleck  having  mairied  the 
heiress  of  Balmanno  of  that  ilk. 


AucMMUTY,  or  auch-moot-i,  augh  or  haugh  of  moot  or 
judgment,  a  surname  derived  from  lands  in  the  parish 
of  Newbnm,  anciently  called  Drumeldry,  (Dnctit,  hill,  e/cfry 
elderi  or  alderi,  of  the  wise  men  or  elders)  Fifeshire,  once  he- 
longing  to  an  old  family  styled  Anchmontie  of  that  ilk.  The 
estate  of  Drumeldry,  now  the  property  of  Thomas  Calderwood 
Durham,  Esq.  of  I^^rgo,  and  Lawhill,  now  called  Hallhill,  the 
residence  of  Charles  Halket  Craigie,  Esq.,  at  one  time  formed 
part  of  the  barony  of  Auchniuutie.   In  1600  Capt.  Audimaty,  a 
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descendant  sX  the  ancient  Fifeshire  house  of  Anchmutj,  set- 
tled at  Brianstown,  county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  and  his 
posterity,  now  named  Achmnty,  still  poasesa  that  estate.  A 
branch  of  tlie  Brianatown  family,  who  continue  to  spell  their 
name  Auchmnty,  are  the  proprietors  of  Kilmore  iloose  in  the 
ooonty  of  Roecommon.  The  name  is  not  a  ^ezy  common 
one,  but  uncouth  as  it  may  sound  in  the  ears  of  our  English 
ndghbours,  it  has  been  rendered  familiar  hy  the  deeds  of 
Migor-general  Sir  Samuel  B.  Auchmuty,  G.  B.,  who  in  1807 
disdngmshed  himwU'  in  the  lednotTon  of  Monte  Video,  on 
the  river  PlaU 


AuciiTRKLONT,  ttte  Bomame  of  an  andent  Forfarshire 
family,  who  totmerly  possessed  the  barony  of  Kelly  in  the 
parish  ot  Arbirlot.  Rather  more  than  two  miles  west  of  Ar- 
broath, on  the  edge  of  a  preopive,  at  the  side  of  the  river 
Elliot,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Kelly,  otherwise  Auch- 
terlony.  The  first  proprietor  of  Kelly  noticed  in  history  was 
Roger  do  Houbray,  an  adherent  of  Edward  the  First  of  Eng- 
land, who,  in  the  distribution  of  the  estates  of  the  Scottish 
barons  opposed  to  his  pretensions  as  lord  paramount  of  Scot- 
land, bestowed  these  lands  upon  him.  In  1321,  Moubray  was 
declared  a  traitor,  and  his  barony  forfeited.  Kelly  was  thpn 
conferred  on  the  steward  of  Scotland,  the  son-in-law  of  Bruce. 
In  the  reign  of  Robert  the  Second  we  find  Alexander  Auch- 
terlony  designed  of  Kelly.  This  Alexander  Auchterlony  mar- 
ried Janet,  daugliter  of  Sir  William  Maule  of  Panmure, 
knight,  and  got  with  her  the  lands  of  Greenford,  in  the  same 
parish.  It  would  seem  that  the  barony  of  Kelly  had  passed 
from  him  or  his  successor,  for  it  is  recorded  that  Wilham 
Auchterlony  acquired  Kelly  in  the  year  1444,  and  from  that 
date  till  1630  it  remained  in  possession  of  the  family  of  Auch- 
ieriony.  At  the  Reformation  the  chief  of  the  Auchterlonies, 
according  to  tradition,  was  very  active  in  the  destruction  of 
the  abbey  of  Arbroath.  Being  indebted  to  the  abbey  stew- 
ard, at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men  he  attacked  the  abbey, 
dnd  setting  fire  to  it,  burnt  all  evidence  of  a  claim  against 
bun.  Among  the  witnesses  to  a  charter  of  a  donation  to  the 
hospital  at  Dundee,  dated  2d  May  1587,  appears  the  name  of 
David  Auchterlony  dom.  ae  Kdly,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  either  the  incendiary  or  his  son.  Kelly  now  belongs  to 
Lord  Panmnre,  and  the  ancient  family  of  Auchterlony  is  re- 
presented by  John  Auchterlony  of  Guynd,  Esq  —See  Och- 

TKRLONY. 


AvANDALE,  Lord,  a  title  conferred  by  James  the  Second 
on  Andrew  Stewart,  the  eldest  of  the  seven  illegitimate  sons 
of  Sir  James  Stewart,  called  James  the  Gross,  fourth  son  of 
Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany,  and  the  only  one  who  escaped  the 
vengeance  of  Jamra  the  First,  when  his  father  and  three  bro- 
thers were  ruthlessly  cut  off  by  that  monarch.  On  their  im- 
prisonment he  had  fiown  to  arms,  assaulted  and  burnt  the 
town  of  Dumbarton,  and  killed  Sir  John  Stewart,  the  king's 
uncle,  who  held  the  castle  with  thirty-two  men.  He  after- 
wards took  refuge  in  Ireland,  where  he  formed  a  connection 
with  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Macdonald,  by  whom  he  had 
seven  sons,  and  a  daughter,  Matilda,  married  to  Sir  William 
Edmonstone  of  Dnntreath.  These  children  are  supposed  on 
their  father's  death  to  have  been  adopted  by  Murdoch^s  wi- 
dow, the  duchess  Isabella,  countess  of  Lennoi^  to  bear  her 
company  in  her  castle  on  the  small  island  of  Inchmurrin  on 
Lochlomond,  where  her  latter  years  were  spent  in  retire- 
ment ;  as  his  name  and  that  of  three  of  his  brothers,  Mur- 
doch, Arthur,  and  Robert  Stewarts  of  Albany,  appear  as  wit- 
nesses to  charters  granted  by  the  duchess  Isabella  as  countess 
of  I.ennox,  betwixt  1440  and  1451.     [Napier's  Tlistory  of 


the  Partition  oftiit  Lemwas^  pp.  18 — ^20.]  King  James  tbt 
Second,  touched  perhaps  with  regret  for  the  ruin  which  his 
father  had  caused  Duke  Murdoch's  family,  honoured  the  eld- 
est of  his  illegitimate  grandsons  with  peculiar  marks  of  re- 
gard and  affection.  He  placed  him  at  one  of  the  English 
universities,  and  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  after  his  educa- 
tion had  been  completed,  appointed  him  a  gentleman  of  his 
bedchamber,  and  knighted  him.  In  1456  be  bestowed  on 
him  the  barony  of  Avandale  or  Evandale  in  Ijinarkshire, 
which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  last  earl  of  Douglas  in  1465, 
and  in  1457  credited  him  Lord  Avandale  [Ibid^  p.  45 J.  Be- 
fore the  1st  of  March,  1459,  the  new  peer  had  superseded 
George  fourth  earl  of  Angus,  as  warden  of  the  marches,  and 
in  1460,  «i  the  aooesaon  of  James  the  Third,  he  was  chosen 
lord-chancellor  of  Scotland,  an  office  which  he-  held  for  twen- 
ty-two years,  with  the  high  distinction  of  precedence  next  to 
the  princes  of  royal  blood.  He  was  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
regency,  and  in  a  charter  of  King  James  the  Third,  in  1465, 
he  is  styled  guardian  of  the  king.  In  1468  he  was  sent  am- 
bassador to  Denmark  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  James 
the  Third  and  the  princess  Mai^aret  of  Denmark,  which  was 
happily  accomplished.  On  the  4th  May  1471,  he  had  a  life- 
rent grant,  under  the  great  setd,  of  the  whole  earldom  of  Len- 
nox, which  had  been  in  non-entiy  from  the  year  1425,  when 
K:u'l  Duncan,  tlie  father  of  the  duchess  Isabella,  was  be- 
headed, though  it  had  never  been  forfeited,  as  erroneously 
stated  by  Douglas  in  his  Peerage,  and  other  writers.  To  for- 
tify himself  in  this  grant,  he  obtained  letters  of  legitimation 
under  the  great  seal,  of  date  28th  August  1472,  to  himseli 
and  two  of  his  brothers,  Arthur  and  Walter,  by  which  a  right 
of  general  succession  was  thrown  open  to  them.  These  let- 
ters were  repented  on  the  17th  April  1479,  and  on  the  18th 
of  the  same  month  he  had  a  charter  (tf  the  lordship  ot  Avan- 
dale. In  1482,  when  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany, 
with  the  assistance  of  Edward  the  Fourth  of  England,  invad- 
ed Scotland,  Lord  Avandale  and  many  other  noblemen  who 
had  been  till  then  the  most  loyal  supporters  of  the  crown, 
abandoned  the  sovereign  who  had  heaped  upon  him  wealth 
and  honou's,  and  after  the  king  had  been  conveyed  prisoner 
to  Edinburgh  castle,  he  as  chancellor,  with  the  archbiiiliop  of 
St.  Andrews,  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  the  earl  of  Argyle, 
entered  into  a  bond,  dated  2d  August  of  that  year,  for  the 
protection  and  indemnity  of  Albany.  The  noblemen  who 
sign  this  deed  declare  that  they  and  the  other  nobles  of  the 
realm  **  sail  cause  our  soverane  lord  frely  to  gif  and  grant  '* 
to  the  duke  of  Albany  "  all  his  landis,  heritagis,  strenthis, 
houses,  and  offices  quhilk  he  possessit  the  day  of  his  last  part- 
ing fiirth  of  the  realm  of  Scotland."  \^Fcedera^  b.  xil.  p.  160.] 
To  pumsn  his  mgratituae,  tlie  xmg,  oefore  tne  25th  of  the 
same  month  of  August,  deprived  hun  of  the  chancellorship, 
which  he  had  held  so  long,  and  bestowed  it  on  John  Laing, 
bishop  of  Glasgow.  This  took  place  before  the  siege  of  Edin- 
burgh castle,  which  occurred  29th  September  1482,  and  not 
after  that  event,  as  Mr.  Tytler,  in  his  history,  records  it,  and 
could  not  therefore  have  been  in  consequence  of  Albany's  par- 
tial success,  as  Tytler  says  it  was.  [See  Napier's  History  qf 
the  Partition  of  the  LenMMC^  p.  68,  noie.'\  Albany  was  soon 
received  into  favour,  and  in  tHe  follovving  December  appointed 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  but  in  1484  the  Albany 
party  was  completely  crushed.  Although  not  restored  to 
the  chancellorship,  Lord  Avandale  appears  to  have  regained 
the  confidence  of  the  king,  and  in  1484  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  sent  to  France  to  renew  the  ancient  league 
with  that  crown.  He  was  also  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
who  concluded  the  pacification  with  King  Richard  the  Third 
:it  Nottingham,  21  st  September  of  that  year.     His  name  af>- 
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peare  a»  one  of  the  witnesses  to  a  charter  of  James  the  Tliird. 
dated  11th  March  1487.  He  continued  to  posffless  the  lands 
of  the  earldom  of  Lennox  till  his  death  in  1488.  He  left  no 
iasoe,  wherehj  the  title  for  the  time  became  extinct. 

The  title  of  Lord  Avandale  was  next  bestowed  on  nis  ne- 
phew, Andrew  Stewart,  second  son  of  his  younger  brother, 
Walter  Stewart  of  Morphie,  m  the  county  of  Kincardine, 
sixth  son  of  Sir  James  the  Gross.  The  mother  of  the  second 
f^rd  Avandale  was  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Amot  of  Amot, 
in  the  county  of  Fife.  Crawford  (^Offieers  of  State^  p.  39) 
says  that  Alexander  Stewart,  the  eldest  son  of  Walter  Stew- 
art of  Morphie,  was,  in  1503,  created  Lord  Avandale  by  so- 
lemn investiture  in  parliament,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  it 
would  appear  that  the  said  Alexander  Stewart  died  before 
1500,  and  that  he  was  Succeeded  in  the  estate  of  Avandale 
and  other  lands  by  his  immediate  younger  brother  Andrew 
above  mentioned,  second  Lord  Avandale.  {^Douglat.']  By 
his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Kennedy  of  Blalr- 
quhan  in  Ayrshire,  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  An 
drew,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  as  third  Lord  Avandale 
Henxy,  the  second  son,  on  marrying  the  queen  dowager,  was 
created  Lord  Methven.  [See  Methyen,  Lord.]  The  third 
son,  Sir  James  Stewart  of  Heath,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  earl 
of  Moray.     [See  Moray,  earl  of.] 

The  third  Lord  Avandale  was  governor  of  the  castle  of 
Dumbarton,  and  held  the  office  of  gi-oom  of  the  stole  to  King 
James  the  Fourth.  In  1534,  he  transferred  the  barony  of 
Avandale  and  the  lands  of  CQldstrenm  to  Sir  James  Hamilton 
of  Fynnart,  in  exchange  for  the  barony  of  Ochiltree  in  Ayr- 
shire, and  in  consequence  of  this  exchange,  on  the  15th  March 
1 543,  the  earl  of  Arran,  governor  of  the  kingdom,  with  con- 
sent of  parliament,  ordained  that  Andrew  lord  Avandale 
should  in  future  be  styled  Lord  Stewart  of  Ochiltree.  By  his 
wife.  Lady  Margaret  Hamilton,  only  child  of  James,  first 
earl  of  Arran,  he  had  a  son,  Andrew  Stewart,  who  became 
second  lord  Ochiltree.     [See  Ochiltree,  Lord.] 


AvENKL,  a  surname  now  scarcely  known,  except  in  the 
pages  of  romance.  Like  Umfraville,  de  Monnlle,  and  others, 
it  was  once  borne  by  high  and  powerful  barons,  whose  de- 
scendants, if  any  now  exist,  have  long  ceased  to  be  called  by 
the  name  of  their  progenitors.  Among  the  Anglo-Norman 
knights  introduced  into  Scotland  by  David  the  First,  was 
Robert  Avenel,  who,  in  reward  of  military  services,  received 
Upper  and  Lower  Eskdale,  and  flourished  during  the  reigns 
of  Malcolm  the  Fourth  and  William  the  Lion,  whose  charters 
he  witnessed.  He  ofiiciated  as  Justidanr  of  Lothian  for  a 
short  time  after  the  accession  of  William,  in  1165.  His  lat- 
ter years  were  spent  in  the  monastery  of  Melrose,  to  which 
he  granted  a  large  portion  of  his  estates,  and  where  he  died 
in  1185.  His  son  and  heir,  Gervase,  confirmed  the  grant 
Roger  Avenel,  the  successor  of  Gervase,  had  a  serious  dispute 
with  the  monks  regarding  the  game  on  the  lands.  The 
king,  Alexander  the  Second,  at  his  request  interfered,  and 
**  found  that  the  monks  were  entitled  to  the  soil,  but  not 
to  the  game,  which  belonged  to  the  Avenels,  as  lords  of 
the  manor.**  For  several  generations  the  Avenels  continued 
among  the  most  powerful  families  on  the  Borders;  and  in 
the  Tales  of  the  *  Monastery,*  and  the  *  Abbot,*  they  have 
been  introduced  with  singular  success  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
The  family  of  Avenel  merged,  like  many  others,  in  an 
heiress,  who  married  Henry,  the  son  of  Henry  de  Graham 
ot  Aberoom  and  Dalkeith,  and  the  property  of  the  Avenels 
thus  passed  into  other  families. 

XvMOitTH,  baron  of  in  the  Scottish  peerage,  a  title  be> 


stowed  on  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough  m  1G82,  aa  Baron 
Churchill  of  Aymouth,  or  Eyemouth,  in  Berwickshire,  al- 
though he  had  no  connexion  with  that  place.  The  title  be- 
came extinct  on  his  death  in  1722. 


Atton,  or  AiTON,  a  surname  derived  from  the  village  oi 
Eyto\m,  now  called  Ayton,  in  Berwickshire,  which  seems  to 
have  taken  its  name,  anciently  written  Eytun  and  Eitun, 
from  the  water  of  Eye,  that  rising  among  the  Lammenimir 
hills,  flows  into  the  sea  at  Eyemouth.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  is  *  the  town  on  the  river.* 

The  family  of  Ayton  were  descended  from  Gilbert  de  Vesci, 
an  Anglo-Norman  knight  who,  settling  in  Scotland  shortly 
after  the  Conquest,  obtained  the  lands  of  Ayton  in  Berwick- 
shire, and  adopted  the  name  of  the  lands  as  his  family  name. 
About  the  year  1166  Helias  and  Dolfinus  de  Eitun  attested  a 
charter  of  Waldeve,  earl  of  Dunbar.  Stephanus  de  Eyton 
appears  as  witness  to  a  charter  "  de  quieta  dantatione  de  terra 
de  SwiatofM^^  granted  by  his  son.  Earl  Patrick,  who  died  in 
1232.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  IJon,  Helias,  Mauridus, 
and  Adam  de  Eitun  are  among  the  witnesses  to  a  donation 
of  David  de  Quixwood  to  the  lazaret  or  hospital  of  lepers  at 
Auldcambus.  In  1250  Adam  de  Eiton  granted  to  Houy  de 
Lamberton  three  tofts  of  land  with  houses  in  Eyemouth.  In 
1381,  Adam,  the  prior  of  Coldingham,  acknowledged  a  granf 
made  to  him  of  land  for  the  site  of  a  mill  near  the  bridge  ot 
A}ion,  by  Adam,  the  son  of  William  de  Ayton.  Robert  de 
A}'ton  was  among  the  number  of  the  Scots  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Nesbit-moor,  22d  June  1402. 

The  prindpal  family  ended  in  an  hdress,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  Third,  married  George  Home,  a  son  of  the  house 
of  Home,  who  thus  acquired  the  original  lands  of  Ayton.  By 
charter  of  date  29th  November  1472,  the  greater  part  of  the 
lands  of  Ayton,  with  those  of  WHiitfield,  were  granted  to 
George  Home,  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Home  of  Dunglass,  who 
thus  became  ancestor  of  the  Homes  of  Ayton. 

History  mentions  the  baronial  castle  of  Ayton,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eye,  founded  by  the  Norman  baron  de  Vesd, 
which  was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Surrey  in  1498,  but  no  ves- 
tiges of  ft  now  remain.  The  modem  mansion-house  of  Ayton, 
buUt  upon  its  site,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834. 


A  branch  of  the  Berwickshire  Ay  tons  settled  in  the  county 
of  Fife,  and  Skene  imputes  a  Gaelic  origin  to  the  name. 
"The  Pictish  Chronicle,**  he  says,  "in  mentioning  the  foun- 
dation of  the  church  of  Abemethy,  describes  the  boundaries 
of  the  territory  ceded  to  the  Culdees  by  the  Pictish  king  as 
having  been  '  a  lapide  in  Apurfeii  ttf^  ad  lapidanjuxta 
Cairjvl,  id  est  LeVfoUj  et  inde  m  altum  u»que  ad  Aikan.* 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  same  places  are  still  known 
by  these  names,  although  slightly  corrupted  into  those  of 
Apurfarg,  Carpow,  and  i^yton,  and  that  the  words  are  un- 
questionably Gaelic**  \8k«ne'i  Bighkinders  qf  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  p.  76.] 

In  1607,  James  the  Fourth  disponed  the  west  half  of  the 
lands  of  Denmuir,  or  Nether  Denmuir,  in  the  parish  of  Abdie, 
Fifeshire,  lo  Andrew  Ayton,  captain  of  the  castle  of  Stirling, 
a  son  of  the  family  of  Ayton  of  Ayton,  in  Berwickshire,  "pro 
bono  et  fideli  servitio.**  He  was  the  unde  of  the  heiress  of 
Ayton  above  mentioned,  and  in  consequence  of  the  original 
lands  of  Ayton  having  passed,  by  her  marriage,  to  the  house 
of  Home,  he  obtained  a  new  charter  of  the  lands  of  Nether 
Denmuir,  in  which  they  were  named  Ayton,  and  the  Fifeshire 
branch  of  the  family  were  afterwards  styled  Ayton  of  Ayton. 

Sir  John  Ayton  of  that  ilk  left  two  sons,  Robert  and  An- 
drew.    Robert,  the  eldest,  succeeded  to  the  ertates  of  his 


AYTON.  1 

nncU  Roltert,  Lord  Colrille  of  Ochiltm,  >iid  in  i»nHi(iiciice, 
(Hiuiial  thenunsofColvUle,  being  styled  Robert  Col  >il1e  of 
Craigflawn.  The  second  mn,  Andrew,  was  ■  mercbint  in 
Glasgow,  of  whicb  dty  he  became  lord  provost.  He  built  a 
\nrfs  bouse,  sutronnded  hj  t  pirden,  near  the  High  Street  of 
(ilaagow,  the  eits  of  which,  now  occupied  by  publio  work*,  is 
■till  called  Aylon  CQart. 

About  the  commenceinent  of  the  ci^bteenth  oentuiy  the 
lands  of  Ayton  in  File  were  acquired  hj  Patrick  Munnj, 
Ksq.,  second  son  of  Sir  Patrick  Mumij,  the  second  banmet 
of  Ochlertyre,  and  tb^  still  continue  in  the  poanession  of  his 

llie  Aytons  of  InchdAJmie,  in  the  parish  of  Kin^^assie,  an 
understood  to  be  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Noraiaq 

long  ptriod,  be«n  the  property  of  the  Aytons.  Of  this  family 
ws*  Msjor-geDaHl  Roger  Ayton  of  Inchdairnie,  who  died 
about  ISIO.  His  eldest  son,  John  Ayton,  wu  serred  AytAD 
of  Aytoa  in  1839.  Another  eon,  James  Ayton,  £<q.,  advo- 
cate, stood  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  city  of  Ed- 
inburgh, some  ye*™  ^o. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sennteenth  oentnry  the  lands  of 
Kippoo,  in  the  parish  of  Kingshams,  were  sold  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  of  John  Philp,  bargees  in  Cupar,  to 
*bom  they  belonged,  to  Sir  John  Ayton,  younger  son  of  Ay- 
ton  of  Ayton,  who  was  gentleman  of  tho  bed-chamber  and 
usher  of  Uie  black  rod  to  Charles  the  Second.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  them,  in  1700.  by  his  grar.dson,  John  Ayton  of 
Rinoldie.  To  the  latter  family  Sir  Robert  Ayton,  tb  sub- 
ject of  the  fbUowing  notice,  belonged. 

AYTOJI,  Sir  Robbrt,  an  accomplished  poet,  a 
yonnger  son  of  Andi'ew  AjWn  of  Kinaldie,  Fife- 
Bhire,  was  horn  there  in  1570,  and  stadied  at  St. 
Ticonard's  college,  St.  Andrews,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1588.  He  aftfirwards 
went  te  France,  where  he  resided  for  some  time. 
In  1603  he  addressed  from  Paris  an  elegant  pane- 
gyric, in  Latin  verse,  to  King  James  the  Sixth, 
on  his  accession  to  the  ci'own  of  England,  whicii 
was  printed  at  Paris  the  same  year.  On  liis  ap- 
pearance at  court  he  was  knighted,  and  appointed 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  and  pri- 
vate secretary  to  tlie  qneen.  He  was  also,  sutise- 
(inently,  secretary  to  Henrietta  MaHa,  qneen  of 
Cliarles  I.  About  1609  he  was  sent  by  James  as 
ambassador  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  with  the 
king's  '  Apology  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,'  which 
he  had  dedicated  to  all  the  crowned  iieade  of  Ea- 
rope.  He  was  highly  esteemed  hf  all  the  men  of 
genins  and  poets  of  his  time,  and  Ben  Jonson  took 
pride  in  informing  Dmmmond  of  Hawthomden, 
that  "  Sir  Robert  Ayton  loved  Mm  dearly."  He 
died  at  London  in  March  IfiSS,  and  was  bnried  in 
the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abb^,  . 
wliere  a  handsome  monnment  was  erected  by  his 
nephew,  David  Aj*ton  of  Kinaldie,  1«  his  memory.  | 


A  represcnlntioii  of  it  is  given  in  Smith's  leono- 
graphia  Scolica,  with  hlB  bnst  in  the  centre,  of 
whicli  the  following  is  a  woodcut: 


The  following  is  tlic  mscription  on  his  monitmeat: 

Clariaaml  omnigonaq.  virtrta  et  errditione,  pmertim  Possi 
omatissmi  eqvitia,  Domiai  Ridjerti  Aitoni,  ex  antiqra  et  il- 
U'stri  gente  Aitona,  ad  Castma  Einnadinrm  *p<d  Scotot 
orivndl,  qvi  a  Sereniinino  B.  Jacobo  in  Cvbicvla  Interiors 
admisSTS,  in  Germaniain  ad  ImpemtotBm,  Impaniq.  Prindpes 
erm  libello  Bt^io,  Regie  avthoritatis  lindice,  Legitvs,  u 
priinrm  Annae,  demvm  Marin,  lereniaamti  Britanniamn 
Rcginis  sb  epistslis,  consiliis  et  libellia  sopplidbrs,  nee  non 
Xonodoohio  Si*  Catherinai  prafectirs.  AnimaCreatorisBed- 
dita,  hie  depositia  morta^bvs  exTriis  secrndvm  Bodemptoris 
ndventrm  eipectat. 

CaiolvDi  linqvens,  repetit  Parentem 
Et  valedioens  Marin  nrisit 
Annam  et  Avlu  decTs,  alto  Olympi 
Mvtat  Honors. 

Hoc  devoti  giatiq.  animi 
Testimonitun  Optimo  Patrvo 
Jo.  Ailonve  M  L  P. 
Obiil  Cslebs  m  R^ia  Albarla 
Non  nne  maiimo  HoDon  omnirm 
LTCtT  et  Hntron,  £Cat.  stb  LXVUI. 
Salrt.     Hvmanse  M.DCXXXVIII. 

MVBABVH  DKCVBHIC,  PaTKUU),  Av[.J»}.   DoHHtVD 

Et  Fonts  a. 


At  the  lop  is,  Decerplff!  Dabvut  Odorem,  the  motto 

of  the  Aytons. 
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Hin  English  poems  are  few  in  number.  They 
ftre  remarkable  for  their  purity  of  style  and  deli- 
Ciicy  of  fancy.  The  fallowing  lyric  is  accounted 
one  of  his  best  pieces : 

ON  WOMAN^S  IXCOXSTAN'CY. 

1  lov'd  thee  once,  1*11  love  no  iiiorc. 

Thine  be  the  grief  as  is  the  Maine ; 
I'hott  art  not  what  thoa  want  beforef 
Whit  reason  I  should  be  the  same  ? 
He  that  can  love  nnlov'd  again, 
Hath  better  store  of  love  than  brain  : 
God  send  me  love  mv  debts  to  pay, 
While  nnthrifts  fool  their  love  awav. 

Nothmg  could  have  my  love  overthrown, 

[f  thoa  hadst  still  continued  minn ; 
Vfa,  if  thoa  hadst  remained  thy  on  n, 
[  might  perchance  have  yet  been  thitip. 
Bnt  thon  thy  freedom  did  recall, 
That  it  thott  might  elsewhere  eutl:iMi ; 
And  then  how  could  I  but  (tiMiiin 
A  captive*s  captive  to  remain  V 

« 

When  new  desires  had  conquered  thee, 
And  changed  the  object  of  thy  will, 
It  had  been  lethargy  in  me. 
Not  constancy  to  love  thee  still. 
Yea,  it  had  been  a  sin  to  go 
And  prostitnte  affection,  so. 
Since  we  are  taoght  no  prayers  to  tmy 
To  such  as  most  to  others  pray. 

V'f't  do  thou  glory  in  thy  choice, 

Thy  choice  of  his  gooil  fortune  boii.st ; 
ril  neither  grieve  nor  yet  rejoice, 
To  see  him  gain  what  I  have  lost : 
The  height  of  my  disdain  shall  bo, 
To  laugh  at  him,  to  blush  for  thco 
To  love  thee  still,  but  go  no  more, 
A  begging  to  n  beggar's  door. 

In  a  different  style  are  the  following  stanzas 
prefixed  to  his  Basia  sive  Strena  Cal.  Jan,  Lond. 
1605,  4to.  They  are  addressed  "To  the  most 
worshipful  and  worthy  Sir  James  Hay,  Gentleman 
of  his  Majesty's  bedchamber." 

When  Janus*  keys  unlocks  the  gates  above. 
And  throws  more  age  on  our  sublunar  lands, 

1  sacrifice  with  flames  of  fervent  love 
These  hecatombs  of  kisses  to  thy  hands. 

'fhcir  worth  is  small,  but  thy  deserts  are  such. 

TheyTl  pass  in  worth,  if  once  thy  shrine  they  touch. 

I^ini^h  out  on  them,  and  then  they  will  compare 
\\\i\\  all  the  bancst  of  th*  Arabian  fields. 


With  all  the  pride  of  that  perfumed  ur 

Which  winged  troops  of  masked  Zephyrs  yields, 
When  with  their  breath  they  embaira  the  Elyaan  plain, 
Aod  make  the  flow*rs  reflect  those  scents  again. 

Yea,  they  will  be  more  sweet  in  thdr  conceit 
Than  Venus'  kisses  spent  on  Adon*s  woundis 

Than  those  wherewith  pale  Cynthia  did  entreat 
The  lovely  shepherd  of  the  Latmian  bounds, 

And  more  than  those  which  Jove's  ambroaal  inontb 

Prodi .^'alized  upon  the  Trojan  youth. 

I  know  they  cannot  such  acceptance  find, 
If  rigour  censure  their  uncourtly  frame ; 

But  thou  art  courteous,  and  wilt  call  to  mind 
Th'  excuse  which  shields  both  me  and  them  from  bhuiie 

My  Muse  was  btit  a  novice  into  this, 

And,  beint:  vir<;in,  scarce  well  taught  to  kias. 

A  panep:yrical  sonnet  by  Aytou  occurs  among 
'The  Poetical  Essays  of  Alexander  Craige,  Scoto- 
britane,'  sig.  F.  3.  London  1604,  4to.  {Irving^i 
Scottish  Poels^  vol.  11.  p.  300,  note.']  A  beau- 
tiful song,  commenciug,  **I  do  confess  thouVt 
smooth  and  fair,"  printed  anonymously  in  Lawes'a 
'Ayres  and  Dialogues,'  1659,  and  rendered  into 
Scotch  by  Burns  without  improving  it,  has  been 
attributed  to  Sir  Robert  Ayton,  but  without  any 
other  ground  than  that  "  in  purity  of  language, 
elegance,  and  tendeniess,  it  resembles  his  un- 
doubted lyrics."  In  *  Watson's  Collection  of  Scot- 
tish poems,'  1706-11,  several  of  Ayton's  pieces 
are  inserted  together  with  his  name,  but  the  poem 
mentioned  appears  without  it,  sepai'ate  from  those 
that  are  stated  to  be  his.  John  Aubrey  styles 
Ayton  "  one  of  the  best  poets  of  his  time."  Ac- 
cording to  Dempster,  he  also  wrote  Greek  and 
French  vei*ses.  Several  of  his  Latin  poems  arc 
preserved  in  the  *Delitia5  Poetarum  Scotorum, 
printed  in  1637  at  Amsterdam. — Bannatyne  Mis- 
cellany,— ^The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works : 

Ad  Jacobimi  VI.  Britanniarum  Regem.  Angliam  petentem 
Panegyris,  p.  40.  inter  Delitias  Poetarum  ^>coto^ln),  edit  ab 
Arturo  Johnstono.     Amst  1637,  8vo 

BiiMa,  sive  Strena  ad  Jacobnm  Uayum,  Kquitem  illustris- 
simum,  p.  54. 

Lessus  in  Funere  Raphaelis  Thorei,  Medici,  et  Poetae  (ra*- 
stantissimi,  London!  poste  extincti,  p.  61.  ibid. 

Carma  Garo,  p.  63.  lb. 

De  Proditione  Pulverea,  quae  inddet  in  diem  Martis,  p.  65.  ib. 

Gratianun  Actio,  cam  in  privatum  Gubiculum  admitteretur. 
p.  66.  ibid. 

Epigrammata  Varia,  ib. 

In  Obitum  Ducis  Bnckingnmii,  a  Filtono  cultro  extincti, 
HDCXXViii.  p.  74.  ibid. 
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Uadkxocii,  a.  durnaine  derived  from  the  district  of  that 
name,  in  the  soath-east  of  iDverneas-shire,  anciently  belong- 
mg  to  the  powerful  family  of  the  Cnmyn^  In  1230,  Walter 
Cumyn,  eari  of  Menteith  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  second 
son  of  William  Omnyn,  earl  of  Bnchan,  acquired  the  lordship 
of  Badenoch,  by  a  grant  of  Alexander  the  Second.  [^Ckal- 
men^  Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  p.  668.]  In  1291,  John  Cnmyn, 
lord  of  Badenoch,  adcnowledged  Edward  the  First  as 
saperior  of  Scotland.  His  son  John,  called  the  Red  Cumyn, 
was  the  personage  who  was  slain  at  Dumfries,  by  Robert  the 
Bruoe,  10th  FebmAry  1806.  On  the  forfeiture  of  the  Cu- 
myns,  Bmce  annexed  the  loidship  of  Badenoch  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Mumy,  and  the  clan  Chattan,  whose  original  pos- 
sessions were  in  Lochaber,  appear  about  this  period  to  have 
settled  in  Badenoch.  IGregory's  Highlandg^  p.  77.]  Robert 
the  Second  granted  Badenoch  to  his  son  Alexander,  eari  of 
Duchan,  commonly  called,  from  his  fSsrodty,  "  the  Wolf  of 
Badenoch."  [See  Buchan,  earls  of.]  In  1452  the  crown 
bestowed  Badenodi  on  the  earl  of  Huntly,  who,  at  the  head  of 
the  dan  Chattan,  maintained  a  fierce  warfare  with  the  west- 
em  dans,  and  his  neighbours  of  Lochaber.  [See  Huktly, 
eari  of.]  As  early  as  1440  we  find  one  I'ntriek  Badenoch 
serving  the  o£5ce  of  baillie  of  Aberdeen.  {^Extracia  from 
Abkrd£EX  Burgh  Records^  pp.  6,  8,  &c.]  The  name  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 


Baillib,  a  surname  supposed  to  have  been  originally  the 
same  as  Baliol.     In  the  account  of  the  BallUes  of  Lamington 
inserted  in  the  appendix  to  Nisbet*s  Heraldry,  it  is  stated  that 
Mr.  Alexander  Baillie  of  Castleourry,  a  learned  antiquarian, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  family  of  Lamington  were  a  branch 
of  the  illostrious  house  of  the  Baliola,  who  were  lords  of  Gal- 
loway, and  kings  of  Scotland.     [See  Baliol,  surname  of.] 
An  uncle  of  King  John  Baliol,  named  Sir  Alexander  Baliol 
of  Cavers,  was  great  chamberldn  of  Scotland  in  the  rdgn  of 
his  nephew,  in  1292.    By  Isabel,  his  wifie,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Richard  de  Chillam,  the  widow  of  David  de  Strath- 
bogie,  earl  of  Athol,  he  had  two  sons,  Alexander  and  William 
Baliol.    Alexander  the  eldest,  afler  the  abdication  of  his  cou- 
am,  King  John,  joined  tiie  Scottish  party,  for  which  he  was, 
by  order  of  King  Edward,  imprisoned  in  the  tower  of  London, 
but  upon  security  given  by  his  father  and  two  gentlemen  of 
the  house  of  Lindsay,  he  was  enlarged.    [RymerJ\    His  other 
son,  William,  had  the  lands  of  Penston  and  Cambroe,  in  the 
barony  of  Bothwell,  Lanarkshire,  the  oldest  of  the  possessions 
ef  the  Baillies  of  Lamington.    After  the  abdication  of  his 
coufdn,  he  also  joined  the  Scottish  party,  which  rendered  him 
so  obnoxious  to  King  Edward,  that  by  act  of  the  parliament 
of  England,  he  was,  in  1297,  fined  in  four  years*  rent  of  his 
estate.    From  Robert  the  Bruce  he  got  a  charter  of  the  lands 
of  Penston.    He  gave  in  pure  alms  to  the  monks  of  Newbat- 
tie  Kcentiam  formandi  siagnum  t»  terra  de  Cambrue.    The 
lands  of  Cambroe  continued  in  the  same  family  till  they  were 
given  over  to  a  younger  son,  the  ancestor  of  the  Baliols  or 
Baillies  of  the  house  of  Carphin. 

In  the  list  of  captives  taken  with  David  the  Second  at  the 
battle  of  Durham  in  1346,  occurs  William  Baillie  [iRfynier], 


the  fii'st  tinic  that  the  name  is  found  thus  written,  or  Kiig- 
lished,  as  it  is  expressed.  Afler  his  release  this  William 
BailHe  was,  in  1357,  knighted  by  David  the  Second,  who 
granted  him  a  charter,  dated  27th  January  1368,  of  the  bar- 
ony of  Lamington,  which  has  remained  in  the  possession  o1 
his  descendants  till  the  present  time.  Lamington  had  pre- 
viously belonged  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Braidfoot.  It 
is  traditionally  stated  that  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace acquired  the  estate  of  Lamington  by  marrying  Marion 
Braidfoot,  the  heiress  of  that  family,  and  that  it  passed 
to  Sir  William  Baillie  on  his  marriage  with  the  eldest 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Wallace.  The  statement,  however, 
is  incorrect  Sir  William  Wallace  left  no  legitimate  oflT- 
spring,  but  his  natural  daughter  is  said  to  have  married  Sir 
William  Baillie  of  Hoprig,  the  progenitor  of  the  BaiUies  of 
Lamington. 

This  Sir  William  Baillie  of  Hoprig  and  Lamington  had  two 
sons,  William  his  heir,  and  Alexander,  who,  according  to 
Baillie  of  Castlecany,  was  the  first  of  the  family  of  Carphiu. 
From  him  descended  also,  besides  the  Baillies  of  Parbroth, 
the  Baillies  of  Park,  Jerviston,  Dunrogol,  Caiiibroe,  Castle- 
carry,  and  Provand.  The  first  of  the  latter  family  was  Sir 
William  Baillie  of  Provand,  the  consin  of  the  then  burd  of 
Lamington.  In  1557,  he  was  appointed  to  the  then  benefice 
of  Lamington,  being  the  first  incumbent  of  it  after  the  Re- 
foi-mation.  At  that  period  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Lords 
of  Council  and  Season  were  chosen  from  among  the  dergy, 
and  in  1566  he  was  called  to  the  bench,  when  he  took  the 
title  of  Lord  Provand.  He  was  lord  president  of  the  court  of 
session  from  1565  till  his  death  in  1595.  He  left  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  his  sole  heiress,  who  married  Sir  Robert  Hamilton 
of  Goslingtoun  and  Silvertonhill. 

Of  the  house  of  Carphin  was  Mr.  Cuthbert  Baillie,  who 
was  rector  of  Cumnock,  commendator  of  Glenluce,  and  lord 
high  treasurer  of  Scotland  in  1512,  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
FourtL    [^Lhea  of  the  Lord  High  Treaaurers.'] 

The  eldest  son  of  the  above  mentioned  Sir  William  Baillie 
of  Hoprig  and  Lamington,  is  designed  Willielmus  Baillie  of 
Hoprig,  in  a  charter  from  his  cousin,  "  Joannes  de  Hamilton, 
Dominus  de  Cadiow,"  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton,  ol 
the  lands  of  Hyndshaw  and  Watston,  dated  4th  Febraary 
1395.  He  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Seton 
of  that  ilk,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Wintoun,  by  whom  he  had 
Sir  William,  his  son  and  heir,  who  was  one  of  the  hostages 
sent  to  England  for  James  the  First,  in  exchange  for  David 
Leslie  of  Leslie,  in  1432.    [RymerJ] 

The  latter  Sir  William  Baillie  of  Hoprig  and  Lamington, 
married  Catharine,  daughter  of  the  above  mentioned  Sir 
John  Hamilton  of  Cadzow. 

His  son  and  successor,  also  named  Sir  William  Baillie, 
was  in  1484,  one  of  the  conservators  of  the  peace  niith  Eng- 
land, on  the  part  of  Scotland,  then  concluded  at  Not  Ingham, 
and  in  the  year  following  he  was  witness  to  a  charte  of  the 
lands  of  Cambnsnethan,  granted  by  John  Lord  Somci  rille  to 
John  Somerville,  his  son,  by  Mary  Baillie  his  wife,  daughter 
of  this  Sir  William  Baillie  of  Lamington.  His  son  and  bro- 
ther were  also  witnesses  to  the  same  diarter.  He  had  two 
other  dnuf^htprs;  Margaret  married  to  John  earl  of  Suther- 
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to  11^  ear**  w*  ',rm^jrc 
t4>2.  ^«i  A  «£dcvr  ViMT  iMr  ir%«  VOL  u  rm.  mc  Njntn 

Inucr  4f  .Vxr..:s»d  s  ta«  n^ex  ^  Jwaaet  tut  f  vnrx.  aoit 
■EMKiMr  W  tzj^  ««n»  «f  Xicrexnnat.  tn-  v^irc:  lie  lai  Sbr 
WJLks  £««...u«.  ijk  mn.  mtt  uer^  mK  i*jv%.  buJj^:.  v£  vuis. 

vrsMt  tut  BuL-jm  vfJvrwmvA  acti  'ft'i.ii&ca. 

tiue  tuoort  WJIL.  zn^'^i^i  dk  fxxucx  Er- 
«Be  </  tit  i»<*-r»  .»f  lij*  5^  J;c2, 
liz^lMT  of  U^  hjT9,  vr  wvja  !»  l^i  .S^-  "*      >Tr  ii 
sDd  b^.  »4  A  ^:;^l:ta^.  JibmC.  nnx?:  to  Sr  Ihrris  Haob- 

Sir  WII;I«a  Rsl^e  «f  Usuh^tus.  Idt  wb  k.^ 
vat  n»fe  prizcfipttj  suds^er  of  tLe  vatrdrx*  V#  C^-j^xx 
HfMfffi  9uia  tt*  pntT  maL  HiL  Jtzr..3krr  VA2.    He  car- 
ried Jaad  Harx.'.:vr;.  d»r..^^:t!r  «f  Jc»«  f.<«  «Kr:  ^ 
•ad  dokfe  «f  C2:uct<^.*>rr%:L^  bf  wirxt,  fi*  Latd  So*  V 

Uw  &•:;:>«  *a  Ba;?^/>  ^vi  Hj^i.'  ^vc.  ^za  a^j  cadets, 

MO,  Sir  WLiiain  Bol-.x,  vm  a  KAadj  aCi^vrtct  «f 
queen  of  SooU,  miA  ir^^A  for  ber  at  Ok  l«::>  of  \jis.^,eik. 
for  which  be  wat  afurwar  i«  f/xf^rl^ed.  He  =arrM>i  HjrjpetL 
dan^ter  of  John  I>9rd  M azv«u.  ^'.icm  of  Ar>£Jvk*d.  earl  ctf* 
Angua,  by  wh^^u  he  Lad  voe  da^t^b^r,  Marzartt,  currxd  te> 
her  oooMn,  Edward  Maxvtrll.  vKi.zijr..  *jtX/M  of  D:j:.iree3au 
third  wn  of  Lcird  Vi/srfj»  of  Toregyss.  ob  v>xs  a::.!  i£i  «LJ- 
dlVD  Ij  hia  da.'i;r7;UT«  be  lettvtsd  the  estate.  t:«  bo'lr  vf  ntfaT 
to  aaMune  the  uiTi««  of  Bailik,  a  ipiiscuJ  art  of  patr'nrriffft 
being  procured  for  the  porpoee.  h-J'j^^pfxCj  be  £^i  a  wa 
by  a  Mn.  Htjrnti^  wWn,  oa  Lis  irif«;'f  duiti:.*  be  n^arned. 
hoping  tberebr  t^^  Ur^^Uta^tlzf:  Lli  ica.  He  a^>  e;^ieaT<m«>d 
to  r»itu»  the  «rtt>r:f«*:;,t  wL^;a  he  bad  Tcj^ie  of  bia  catatea. 
10  that  this  too,  iuumA  Wi Jlaxn,  zx».';^:.t  tr^jceed :  but  it  beu:.g 
prored  that  be  was  bom- while  Lia  fa::«r*s  finct  wife  wae 
aJirc,  fM  wai  not  able  to  break  the  aettietxj^iiL  The  jcnsg 
man  went  orer  to  (JSennan/,  and  entered  into  the  ternee  of 
tbc  rettowned  Gustama  Adolphua.  king  of  Swed^tL.  io  which 
be  attained  to  the  rank  of  major-genenJ.  UImto  the  trooblcs 
began  in  SorAland,  in  1(!38,  he  wu,  inth  otLer  SvAot  g»n- 
era!  offioen  in  the  Swedish  ferrioc,  called  home  by  the  Cov»- 
nantera,  to  command  their  anny.  Vrwa  the  minnt^'a  of  the 
pwrtf— *f^^  1641,  it  appcara  tliat  be  made  R/ine  £s:nt  effiata 
to  redoee  the  settlement  of  the  estate  of  Lamington,  but  in 
rab.  [Nedntt  HeraUhy,  AppemSx,  7oL  kL  p.  139.]  He 
atrred  aa  BfeoSenaot-general  against  the  marquis  of  Montrooe, 
bjr  whom  be  waa  defeated  at  Alford  and  Kilsrtb,  in  1645. 
Geoenl  BaiUia  married  Janet,  daughter  of  Six  William  Bmoe 
of  Olenhodse,  by  Janet  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John 
BailHe  of  lintham,  with  wh<im  he  got  the  estate  of  Letham, 
bi  Stirlingshire.  His  eldest  son  Jamas  manied  Joanna,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  entail  of  the  first  Lord  Fonvater  of 
Corstorpbine,  and  in  her  right  became  in  1679  second  Lord 
Forrester,  QenenU  Baillie^s  second  son  William,  married 
IJUaa,  another  €^  the  daughters  ct  the  fint  Lord  Forrester, 
by  whom  ha  had  Wniiam,  who  anhsequenUy  aocceeded  aA 
Lord  Forrester.    [See  Fobbkstbb,  lord.] 

Mr.  Maxwell,  who  asaomed  the  name  of  Bailfie,  gnmdson 
and  hair  tK  entail  of  the  laird  of  Lamington,  ancoeeded  to 
the  eatate  on  the  death  of  Sir  William  Baillie,  and  waa  knighted 
liy  James  the  Sixth. 

Female  liHrs  hats  ofUn  held  this  estate,  hot  in  accordance 
Willi  the  entail,  the  natiia  of  Bai!!ie  descends  with  it. 
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1^  am  of  ZiMt  d  J.  car.  uf  Inatu^n^u  ;^  i^ 

tjii.ri=«r  of  l-iem.- Jo-   Sr   Z. 
larouec  utL.  von  vcjue  ja 
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fc  i^tt  m:d.  «iK  uf  aaciCiTiTiJas., 


iffv  >M«eM«ca   tr  zi» 

Lure  iLLi.x..*.x-  <:  ^'^^ 

Mstxasg  rutrrtut  JLuv'tt^  jxfcz^ 

itKrvsi  uf  'Vnrp  2^ju.^  u*'  • -erriF*  uvot  mnL 

iS  » <L.  lur  fi  .a.  "j^  rrt  ii&ii^^>a^  aa  lumrzss^ 
v£  ias  njcer&sL  {na*.ii4£ii«r.  aeimwMC  XAe  aar- 

kC  arxza  ttf  iki. c^  aoit  Ciiic  jC  v-^  .^-^.^     jf^ 

Av^^  17^7.  ae«£  74.     Ha  ciafiS  i».iT    Gosc^  ^a.  .Iir 
>C-fjeraCaa.  a.-:i£ 

«e  *.»Mr7^  i^ik le  HjcJ^ssbl  w^s  a&rxKrraec  xl  1*>^l, 

•a."  'jc  Haftr  Tg'jc  (see  HjC  tiLie.  aoic.  j  ipi  177  ma  17»  of 


Tut  Itanjjra  ef  I>tirc"'.*;i*-.  I»:.i.u; 
ft=«  ia  Ix.TcrspuS'^g-rt!.  lav  6t^€x.z»:ia&.  ^ 
Axs  «f  Lag  t^.€«  viHMT  gaLkTlri 
fuGjr^  oc  t:je  Issa.  «f  May  \^Z.  us 
ImtS  aad  Ha^llT,  waa  rewaraec  br  Uie  liltcr. 
be  waa,  wiiA  part  «f  ibe  Cascj»-sca.*>2if  u  IxTtn 

In  a-isa-fc^^e  are  the  BalTjes  «f  T 
(See  pi^  17^  of  isjs  Ta.^joe> 


Bailue  of  Pc.kcsi:2icC  orl^rz^y  Pa^BKBoL  the 

of  an  avcjoA  f ai:  ii j  ia  Lh-,   •■^.  w^.re.    Oae  «r  i3 

maa  Ba2l.ie,  wmer  to  tbe  ai^aeC  was  ias»d  lo  the  beDcb 
1792,  wbea  be  took  the  tilje  of  Lord  Pokwr.fifi  Ha  a 
Sir  WiiJam  Bsu.^  waa  ia  1833,  crested  a 


The  aaraame  of  BaiHie,  iaaoaa 
derired  from  the  word  Bailifll  or  the  tcsm 
ia  in  Scotland  applied  to  a  magiatntc  of  a  bc.-^b. 


kttcr 


BAILfLIE,  RoBEKT,  a  learned  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Glasgow  in  1599.  His  fa- 
ther, described  as  a  citixen,  was  a  son  of  Baillie 
of  Jerriston,  of  the  familjr  of  Carphin,  descended 
from  the  Baillies  of  Lamington,  while  his  mother 
was  related  to  the  Gibsons  of  Darie.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  nniversity  of  his  native  city,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  Having  studied  divin- 
ity, in  due  time  he  was  ordained  by  Archbishop 
Law  of  Glasgow.  Becoming  tutor  to  the  sou  of 
the  earl  of  Eglinton,  that  nobleman  presented 
him  to  the  living  of  Kilwinning,  in  Ayrshire.  In 
1626  be  was  admitted  a  regent  at  Glasgow  col- 
lege. About  the  same  time  he  appears  to  have 
prosecuted  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages, 
and  was  anxious  to  promote  similar  studies  in  the 
university.     In  1629  he  delivered  an  oration  /v 
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LauHfon  LingtuB  Hebracs,  In  1633  he  declined 
the  ofier  of  a  living  In  Edinburgh.  The  attempt 
of  Archbishop  Land  to  introduce  the  Common 
Prayer  into  Scotland  met  with  his  firm  opposi- 
tion ;  and,  though  eplscopally  ordained,  he  joined 
the  presbjterians,  and  was  in  1638  elected,  bj  the 
presbjTtery  of  Irvine,  their  representative  at  the 
Assembly  held  at  Glasgow  that  year.  In  1639, 
as  chaplain  to  Lord  Egliuton^s  regiment,  he  was 
with  the  army  of  the  Covenanters,  encamped  on 
Dunse  Law,  under  Alexander  Leslie ;  on  which 
occasion  he  appeal's  to  have  caught  some  portion 
of  the  military  ardour  which  then  prevailed  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  religion.  *^It  would  have 
done  you  good,"  he  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters, 
^^to  have  cast  your  eyes  athort  om*  brave  and 
rich  hills  as  oft  as  I  did,  with  great  contentment 
and  joy ;  for  I  was  there  among  the  rest,  being 
chosen  preacher  by  the  gentlemen  of  our  shire, 
who  came  late  with  Lord  Eglinton.  I  furnished 
to  half  a  dozen  of  good  fellows,  muskets  and  pikes, 
and  to  my  boy  a  broadsword.  I  carried  myself, 
a&  the  fashion  was,  a  sword,  and  a  couple  of 
Dutch  pistols  at  my  saddle ;  but,  I  promise,  for 
the  offence  of  no  man,  except  a  robber  in  the 
way ;  for  it  was  our  part  alone  to  pray  and  preach 
for  the  encouragement  of  our  countrymen,  which 
I  did  to  my  power,  most  chearfully.**  [Baittie^s 
Letters^  vol.  i.  p.  174.]  He  afterwards  states, 
*'^  Our  sojours  grew  in  experience  of  arms,  in 
courage,  in  favour,  daily.  Every  one  encouraged 
another.  The  sight  of  the  nobles,  and  their  be- 
loved pastors,  daily  raised  their  hearts.  The  good 
sermons  and  prayers,  morning  and  even,  under 
the  roof  of  heaven,  to  which  their  drums  did  call 
them  for  bells;  the  remonstrances  very  frequent 
of  the  goodness  of  their  cause;  of  their  conduct 
hitherto,  b>  a  hand  clearly  divine;  also  Lesly^s 
skill  and  prudence  and  fortune,  made  them  all  as 
resolute  for  battle  as  could  be  wished.  We  were 
feared  that  emulation  among  our  nobles  might 
have  done  harm,  when  they  should  be  met  in  the 
field ;  but  such  was  the  wisdom  and  authority  of 
that  old,  little,  crooked  soldier,  that  all,  with  an 
incredible  submission,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  gave  over  themselves  to  be  guided  by  him, 
as  if  he  had  been  great  Sol3rman.  .  .  Had  you 
>.nt  your  ear  in  the  morning,  or  especially  at  oven, 


and  heard  in  the  tents  the  sound  of  some  singing 
psalms,  some  praying,  and  some  reading  Scriptui*e, 
ye  would  have  been  refi'eshed.  True,  there  was 
sweaiiug,  and  cursing,  and  brawling,  in  some 
quartei's,  whereat  we  were  grieved ;  but  we  hoped, 
if  our  camp  had  been  a  little  settled,  to  have  got- 
ten some  way  for  these  misorders ;  for  all  of  any 
fashion  did  regret,  and  all  promised  to  do  their 
best  endeavours  for  helping  all  abuses.  For  my 
self,  I  never  found  my  mind  in  better  temper  than 
It  was  all  that  time  since  I  came  from  home,  till 
my  head  was  again  homeward ;  for  I  was  as  a  man 
who  had  taken  my  leave  from  the  world,  and  was 
resolved  to  die  in  that  service  without  return/' 
[Ibid.  p.  211.3  The  treaty  of  Berwick,  negotiated 
with  Charles  in  person,  produced  a  temporary 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

In  1640,  when  the  Covenanters  again  appeared 
in  arms,  Mr.  Baillie  joined  them,  and  towards  the 
end  of  that  year,  be  was  sent  to  London,  with 
other  commissioners,  to  prefer  charges  against 
Land,  for  the  innovations  which  that  pi*elate  had 
obtruded  on  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  bad 
previously  published  *The  Canterburian's  Self- 
Conviction  ;*  and  he  also  wrote  various  other  con- 
troversial pamphlets.  In  1642  he  was,  along  with 
Mr.  David  Dickson,  appointed  joint  professor  of 
divinity  at  Glasgow,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
D.D.,  and  was  employed  chiefly  in  teaching  the 
oriental  languages,  in  which  he  was  much  skilled. 
In  January  1651,  on  the  removal  of  his  colleague 
to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  he  obtained  the 
sole  professorship.  So  great  was  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  that  he  had  at  one  time  the 
choice  of  the  divinity  chair  in  the  four  Scottish 
universities.  In  1643  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  proceedings  at  which  hf^ 
has  given  in  his  Correspondence.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing member  of  all  the  General  Assemblies  from 
1638  to  1653,  excepting  only  those  held  while  he 
was  with  the  divines  at  Westminster.  In  1649  be 
was  sent  to  Holland  as  a  commissioner  from  the 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  over  Cbai'Ies 
the  Second,  under  the  limitations  of  the  Cove- 
nant. After  the  Restoration,  on  the  23d  January 
1661,  he  was  admitted  principal  c^  the  university 
of  Glasgow      He  was  afterwards  offered  a  bisb- 
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opric,  which  he  refused.  When  tlie  new  aich- 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  Andrew  Fairfoul,  arrived  at  his 
metropolitan  seat,  he  did  not  fail  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  the  learned  principal.  Baillie  admits 
that  ^^he  preached  on  the  Sunday,  soberly  and 
well."  "  The  chancellor,  my  noble  kind  scholar," 
he  afterwards  states,  *^  bi'ought  all  in  to  see  me  in 
my  chamber,  where  I  gave  them  sack  and  ale,  the 
Dest  of  the  town.  The  bishop  was  vei-y  courteous 
to  me.  I  excnsed  my  not  using  of  his  styles,  and 
professed  my  utter  difference  from  his  way,  yet 
behoved  to  intreat  his  favour  for  our  affairs  of  the 
college,  wherem  he  promised  liberally.  What  he 
will  perform  time  will  try."  ILettefs,  vol.  ii.  p. 
461.]  According  to  another  account,  the  arch- 
bishop visited  him  during  his  illness,  and  was  ac- 
costed in  the  following  terms:  "Mr.  Andrew,  I 
will  not  call  you  my  lord,  King  Charles  would 
have  made  me  one  of  these  lords ;  but  I  do  not 
find  in  the  New  Testament  that  Christ  has  any 
lords  in  his  house."  In  other  respects  he  is  said 
to  have  treated  the  prelate  very  courteously.  Mr. 
Baillie  died  in  July  1662,  at  the  age  of  sixty-thi'ee. 
lie  was  the  author  of  several  publications,  in  Latin 
and  English,  one  of  which,  entitled  ^  Opus  Histo- 
licum  et  Chronolo^cum,*  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1663,  and  reprinted  in  1668,  is  mentioned  in 
terms  of  praise  by  Spottiswood.  Excerpts  from 
nis  ^  Letters  and  Journals,'  in  2  volumes  octavo, 
were  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1755.  These  con- 
tain some  valuable  and  curious  details  of  the  his- 
tory of  those  times.  The  Letters  and  Journals 
themselves  are  preserved  entire  io  the  archives  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  Many  of  these  letters  are  addressed  to 
the  author's  cousin -german,  William  Spang,  min- 
ister of  the  Scottish  staple  at  Campvere,  and  af- 
terwards of  the  English  congregation  at  Middel- 
burg  in  Zeeland.  Mr.  Baillie  understood  no  fewer 
than  thirteen  languages,  among  which  were  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  and 
Ethiopic. 

Mr.  Baillie  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
was  Lllias  Fleming,  of  the  family  of  Cardarroch, 
in  the  parish  of  Cadder,  near  Glasgow.  Of  this 
marriage  there  were  sevei'al  children,  but  only  five 
survived  him.  His  eldest  son,  Henry,  studied  for 
the  church,  but  never  got  a  living.     His  posterity 


inherited  the  estate  of  Canibroe,  which  some 
years  ago  was  sold  by  General  Baillie.  The  fii*st 
wife  died  in  June  1653,  and  in  October  1656,  he 
maiTied  Mi's.  Wilkie,  a  widow,  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Strang,  the  former  principal  of  Glasgow 
vniversity.  By  this  lady  he  had  a  daughter, 
Margaret,  who  became  the  wife  of  Walkinshaw 
of  Barrowfield,  and  grandmother  of  the  cele- 
brated Henry  Home,  Lord  Karnes.  Miss  Cle- 
mentina Walkinshaw,  the  mistress  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  was  also  a  descendant  of  Mr. 
Baillie's  daughter. 

Mr.  Wodrow  extols  Baillie  as  a  prodigy  of  eru- 
dition, and  commends  his  Latin  style  as  suitable 
to  the  Augustan  age.  In  foreign  countries,  says 
Irving,  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  some  degree  oi 
celebrity,  and  is  mentioned  by  Saldenus  as  a 
chronologer  of  established  reputation.  Although 
amiable  and  modest  in  private  life,  in  his  contro- 
veraial  writings  he  displayed  much  of  the  charac- 
teristic violence  of  the  times. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Baillie's  works : 

Opens  Historici  et  Chronologici  libri  duo,  cam  Tribus  Dhi- 
tribus  Tbeologids.  1.  De  lisereticoruin  Aatocatacrisi.  2. 
An  Qaicqnid  in  Deo  est,  Deus  sit  3.  De  Prsedestinatione. 
Amst.  1663,  foL  These  three  Dissertations  printed  separately. 
Amst.  1664,  8vo. 

A  Defence  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
against  Mr.  Maxwell,  Bishop  of  Ross. 

An  Antidote  against  Arminianism.  Lond.  1641,  8vo. 
1652,  8vo. 

The  Unlawfulness  and  Danger  of  a  limited  Prelacie  and 
Episcopade.     Lond.  1641,  4to. 

A  Panillel  or  briefe  comparison  of  the  Liturgie  with  the 
Masse^Book,  the  Breviarie,  the  Ceremonial],  and  other  Ro 
ish  Ritualls.    Lend.  1641,  1642,  164C,  1661,  4to. 

Queries  anent  the  Service  Booke. 

A  Treatise  on  Scotch  Episcopacy. 

Ladensium  A»T9xara»^nrttt  the  Canterbarian*8  Self-Con- 
viction; or  an  evident  Demonstration  of  the  avowed  Ar- 
minianisme,  Poperie,  and  Tyrannie  of  that  Faction,  by  tliev 
owne  confessions:  with  a  Postscript  to  the  Personat  Jesuit*- 
Lysimachus  Nicanor.    Lond.  1641.  4to. 

Satan  the  leader  in  chief  to  all  who  resist  the  Reparation 
of  Sion ;  as  it  was  cleared  in  a  Sermon  to  the  Honourable 
House  of  Commons  at  their  late  Solemn  Fast,  Febr.  28, 1643, 
4to. 

Errours  and  Induration  are  the  great  sins  and  the  great 
Judgments  of  the  time;  preached  in  a  Sermon  before  the 
Right  Honourable  the  House  of  Peers  in  the  Abbey  Church 
at  Westminster,  July  30,  1645,  the  day  of  the  monthely  Fas£« 
Lond.  1645,  4to. 

An  Historicall  Vindication  of  the  Grovemment  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  from  the  manifold  base  Calumnies  which  the 
most  malignant  of  the  Prelats  did  invent  of  old,  and  now 
lately  have  been  published  with  great  industry  in  two  pam- 
phlets at  London ;  the  one  intituled  I»suckar»  Burden,  && 
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written  and  published  at  Oxf<ird  bj  John  Maxwell,  a  Sootti»h 
Prelate,  &&     Lond.  1646,  4to. 

A  Dissaaaive  from  the  Erroun  of  the  Time ;  wherein  the 
Tenets  of  the  Prindpall  Sects,  espedall  j  of  the  Independents, 
are  drawn  together  in  one  Map,  &c.  Lond.  1646,  4to.  1646, 
4to.    1655, 4to. 

Anabaptism,  the  tme  Foontaine  of  Independency,  Brown- 
isme,  Antinomy,  Familisme,  &c.  in  a  Second  Part  of  the  Dia- 
■naalTe  from  the  Errours  of  the  Time.    Lond.  1647,  4to. 

A  Review  of  Dr.  Bramble,  late  Bishop  of  Londondenrj,  his 
Faire  Warning  against  the  Scotes  Disciplin.  Delf.  1649,  4to. 
Baillies  Review  was  reprinted  at  Kdinburgh;  and  having 
been  tiansiated  into  Dutch,  it  was  published  at  Utrecht. 

A  S*  otch  Antidote  against  the  English  Infection  of  Armin- 
lanism.     Lond.  1652,  12mo. 

Appendix  practica  ad  Joannis  Buxtorfii  Epitomen  Gram- 
maticae  Hebraeae.    Edln.  1653,  8vo. 

A  Reply  to  the  Modest  Inquirer.  Perhaps  relating  to  the 
^spute  between  the  Resolutioners  and  Protesters. 

Catechesis  Elenctica  Errorom  qui  hodie  vexant  Ecclesiam. 
Lond.  1654, 12mo. 

The  Dissuasive  from  the  Errours  of  the  Time,  Vindicated 
from  the  Exceptions  of  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Tombcs.  Loud. 
1655,  4to. 

Letters  and  Journals,  containing  an  Impartial  Aocoont  of 
Public  Transactions,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Military,  in 
England  and  Scotland,  from  the  be^nning  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
in  1637,  to  the  year  1662.  With  an  Account  of  the  Author's 
life  prefixed,  and  a  Glosstiry  annexed,  by  Robert  Aitken. 
Edin.  1775,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  same  edited  from  the  author's 
MS.  by  David  Laing,  Esq.    Edin.  1841-1  3  vols.  8vo. 

BAILLI£,  Robert,  of  Jerviswood,  a  distin- 
guished patriot  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
sometimes  called  the  Scottish  Sydney,  was  the  son 
of  George  Baillie  of  St.  John's  Klirk,  Lanarkshire, 
a  cadet  of  the  Lamiugton  family,  who  had  become 
proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Jerviswood  in  the  same 
county.  From  his  known  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  he  had  long  been  an 
object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to  the  tyrannical 
government  which  then  ruled  in  Scotland.  The 
following  circumstances  first  brought  upon  him 
the  persecution  of  the  counciL  In  June  1676,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Kirkton,  a  non-conformist  minister, 
who  had  married  the  sister  of  Mr.  Baillie,  was 
illegally  arrested  on  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh 
by  one  Oarstairs,  an  infoimer  employed  by  Arch- 
bishop Shai*p ;  and,  not  haying  a  wan*ant,  he  en- 
deavoured to  extort  money  from  his  prisoner  be- 
fore he  would  let  him  go.  Baillie  being  sent  for 
by  his  brother-in-law,  hastened  to  his  relief,  and 
succeeded  in  rescuing  him.  Kirkton  had  been 
inveigled  by  Carstairs  into  a  mean-looking  house 
near  the  common  prison,  and  on  Mr.  Baillie  with 
several  other  persons  coming  to  the  house,  they 
found  the  door  locked  in  the  inside.    Bnillle  called 


to  Carstairs  to  open,  when  Kirkton,  encouraged 
by  the  voices  of  friends,  desired  Caratairs,  who 
after  his  capture  had  in  vain  attempted  to  procure 
a  warrant,  either  to  set  him  free,  or  to  produce  a 
warrant  for  his  detention.  Instead  of  complying 
with  cither  reqaest,  Carstaii*s  drew  a  pocket  pis- 
tol and  a  struggle  ensued  between  Kirkton  and 
him  for  its  possession.  Those  without  hearing  the 
noise  and  cries  of  murder,  burst  open  the  door, 
and  foaud  Kirkton  on  the  floor  and  Carstairs  sit- 
ting on  him.  Mi*.  Baillie  di'ew  his  sword,  and 
commanded  him  to  rise,  asking  at  the  same  time 
if  he  had  any  waiTaut  to  apprehend  Mr.  Kirbion. 
Carstaii-s  said  he  had  a  wan*ant  for  conducting 
him  to  prison,  but  he  refused  to  produce  it,  saying 
he  Wis  not  bound  to  show  iU  Mr.  liaillle  de- 
clai'ed  that  if  he  saw  any  warrant  against  his 
friend,  he  would  assist  in  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion. He  offered  no  violence  whatever  tor  Car- 
stall's,  but  only  threatened  to  sue  him  for  the  ille- 
gal arrest  of  liio  brother-in-law.  He  then,  with 
Mr.  Kirkton  and  his  friends,  left  the  house.  Upon 
the  complaint  of  Carstairs,  who  had  procured  an 
antedated  warrant,  signed  by  nine  of  the  privy 
council,  Mr.  Baillie  was  called  before  the  council^ 
and  by  the  influence  of  Sharp  fined  in  six  thou- 
sand merks,  (£318;  Wodrow  saj's  the  fine  wsa 
£500  sterling ;)  to  be  imprisoned  till  paid.  After 
being  four  months  in  prison  he  was  liberated,  on 
payment  of  half  the  fine  to  Carstahrs.  The  above 
mentioned  Mr.  Kii'kton  wrote  a  memoir  of  the 
church  during  his  own  times,  from  which  Wod- 
row the  historian  derived  much  valuable  assist- 
ance. 

In  the  year  1683,  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  goverameut  at  home,  Mr 
Baillie  and  some  other  gentlemen  commenced  a 
negotiation  with  the  patentees  of  South  Carolina, 
with  the  view  of  -  emigi'ating  with  their  families  to 
that  colony;  in  this  following  the  example  of 
Cromwell,  Hampden,  and  othera  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Civil  wai*s ;  but  in  both  in- 
stances the  attempt  was  frustrated,  and  in  Mr. 
Baillie's  case  fatally  for  himself.  About  the  same 
time  that  this  negotiation  was  begun,  he  and  sev- 
eral of  his  co-patriots  had  entered  into  a  corre 
spondence  with  the  heads  of  the  Protestant  party 
in  England ;  and,  on  the  invitation  of  the  latter. 


BAILLIE,  y 

he  aud  tiro  otliere  repaired  to  I^ndon.  to  consult 
Wilh  the  duke  of  Mormonth,  Sjiluey,  Riusell,  «nd 
their  frieiKls,  as  to  the  pinna  to  be  mloptcd  lo  ob- 
taiuacbuigeof  meaBaregintliBgoverDmi-iit.    On 
Hie  diacoTery  of  the  Rye-H»iise  Plot, 
with  which   lie  lind  no  connection,  Mr. 
Baillie  and  eevernl  of  his  friends  were 
arrested,  anil  sent  down  to  be  tried  in 
Scotland.     Tlie  hope  of  a  pnrdon  being 
held  out  to  him,  on  condition  of  hh  giv- 
ing the  govemraent  some  infermatiDn,  lie 
replied.   "They  who  can  rnnke  sncii   a 
proposal  to  me,  neither  know  me  nor  mv 
eonntry."    Lord  Jolm  Russell  observe?, 
'*  It  is  to  tlie  liononr  of  Scotlniid,  that  no 
witnesses  came   forward  voluntarily  to 
accuiH!  their  nssoclates,  as  lind  been  done 
in  Engliind."     He  liai)  married,  enrly  in 
life,  a'uster  of  Sir  Arcliilinld  Jnhnston 
of  Warriston,  wIm  was  execnted  in  Juin- 
1633,  and  during  his  conlinement  pre- 
vious to  trinl.  Mr.  Baillie  was  not  per- 
mitted to  have  the  society  of  his  lady, 
althongh  she  offered  to  go  into  irons,  as 
»n   assurance  sgninst  any   attempt  of 
facilitating    his   escjipe.     He    was    ac- 
eand    of  having  entered  Into  a  conspirac}-  to 
raise  rebellion,  and  of  being  concerned  in  the 
Bye-House  Plot.     As  his  prosocntors  conld  find 
no  evidence  agfunst  him,  he  was  ordered  to  free 
liiinwtr  by  oath,  which  he  refnsed,  and  wss  in 
conseqnence  fined  six  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
His  persecutoi'B  were  not  satisfied  even  with  this, 
for  he  was  still  kept  shut  np  in  pri»tin,  and  denied 
all  attendance  and  npsistsnce,  which  hnd  snch  an 
(.-ITcct  upon  his  health,  as  to  reduce  him  almost  to 
ilie  last  extremity.    Bishop  Bnrnet,  in  his  '  His- 
tory of  his  own  Times,'  tells  ns  that  the  ministen 
of  Btate  were  most  eamestly  set  ou  fiaillie's  de- 
struction, though  he  was  now  in  so  languishing  a 
condition,  that  if  liis  death  wonld  have  aaUsfled 
the  malice  of  the  conrt,  it  seemed  to  be  very  near. 
He  adds,  that  "  all  the  while  he  was  in  prison,  he 
seemed  so  composed  and  cheerful,  that  his  befaa- 
vionr  looked  like  the  reviving  of  the  spirit  of  the 
noblest  of  toe  old  Greeks  or  Romans,  or  rather  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  and  first  msrtjTS  In  those 
best  days  of  the  church." 


8  ROBERT. 

The  following  woodcut  is  taken  from  an  ean^ 
portrait  of  Mr.  Baillie,  pHintcd  in  lCO(t.  The  ori- 
ginal miniature  is  in  possession  of  George  Buillio, 
Rsq..  of  Jerviswood  nnd  &[eUerslain. 


Uu  the  :23(l  Urcember  liih4  Ali-.  Baillie  was 
arraigned  before  tlie  high  conrt  of  jnaticiary  on 
the  cn]iitnl  chni'ge.  when  he  appeared  in  a  dying 
condition.  He  wa<i  earned  to  the  bar  in  his  night- 
gown, attended  by  bis  sister,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Ker 
of  Graden,  who  sustained  him  with  cordials :  and 
not  being  able  to  stand  he  was  obliged  to  sit.  He 
solemnly  denied  having  been  accessary  to  any 
conspiracy  against  the  king's  or  bis  brother's  life, 
or  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  monarchy.  Evei^ 
expedient  being  resorted  to,  to  insure  his  convic- 
tion, he  was  found  guilty  on  the  morning  of  De- 
cemtKr  24th,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged  that 
afternoon  at  the  manet-cross  of  Edinburgh,  his 
head  to  be  fixed  on  the  Netherbow  Fort,  and 
his  l>ndy  to  l>c  quartered,  the  quarters  to  be  ex- 
hibited on  the  gaols  of  Jedburgh,  Lanark,  Ayr, 
and  Glasgow.  On  hearing  his  sentence  he  said. 
"  My  lords,  the  time  is  short,  tlie  sentence  is 
sharp,  bnt  I  thank  my  God  who  hath  made  me  as 
fit  to  die  as  yon  are  to  live."  He  was  attended 
to  the  scaffold  by  his  faithful  and  .affectionate  siS' 
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tcr.  lie  was  so  weak  that  he  required  to  be 
assisted  in  mounting  the  ladder.  As  soon  as  he 
was  np  he  said,  *^  My  faint  zeal  for  the  Protestant 
religion  hath  brought  me  to  this ;"  but  the  drums 
interrupted  him.  He  had  prepared  a  speech  to  be 
delivered  on  the  scaffold,  but  was  prevented. 
**Thus/^  says  Bishop  Burnet,  **a  learned  and 
worthy  gentleman,  after  twenty  months*  hai-d 
usage,  was  brought  to  such  a  death,  in  a  way  so 
full,  in  all  the  steps  of  it,  of  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  the  coui*ts  of  the  Inquisition,  that  one  is  tempted 
to  think  that  the  methods  taken  in  it  were  suggest- 
ed by  one  well  studied,  if  not  practised  in  them." 
Dr.  Owen,  who  was  acquainted  with  BaiIHe,  writ- 
ing to  a  friend  in  Scotland  before  his  death,  said  of 
him,  *^  You  have  truly  men  of  great  spirit  among 
yon ;  there  is,  for  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Baillie  of  Jer- 
\iswood,  a  person  of  the  greatest  abilities  I  ever 
almost  met  with.''  Mr.  Baillie's  family  was  for 
the  time  completely  ruined  by  his  forfeiture.  His 
son  George,  after  his  execution,  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Holland.  He  afterwards  returned 
with  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  1688,  when  he  was 
restored  to  his  estates.  He  married  Grizel,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Polwarth. 

6<H>ige  BHiUie,  Esq.  of  Jervjswoode  und  MelleraUin,  (bom 
ill  1763,  died  in  1841,)  nephew  of  the  Kcveiith  earl  of  Hnd- 
dingtoR,  had  issue,  1.  George  Baillie  Hamilton,  who  sue- 
Deeded  his  cousin  as  tenth  earl  of  Haddington,  (see  pH<;e  174 
of  this  Tolume;)  2.  Eliza,  born  in  1803,  married  tho  second 
marqnis  of  Breadalbane;  8.  Charles  Baillie,  born  in  1804, 
lonl-advocate  1858,  a  lord  of  ses^sion  1859,  ander  the  title 
of  Lord  Jerviswoode,  married,  with  issue ;  4.  Robert,  major 
in  the  army ;  6.  Rev.  John,  a  canon  of  York ;  6.  Captain 
Thomas,  R.N. ;  7.  Marj,  married  Georf^e  John  James,  Lord 
Haddo,  eldest  son  of  George,  fourth  earl  of  Aberdeen,  with 
issae;  8.  Georgina.  married  in  1835.  Lord  Polwarth,  with  issue, 
died  in  1859;  9.  Catherine  Charlotte,  married  in  1840,  fourth 
earl  of  Aslibumham,  wUh  issue;  10.  Grisel,  born  in  1822. 


Evan  Biiillie,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Bristol,  bom  in  In- 
Temess-shire  In  1742,  died  at  Dochfonr  in  that  conntv,  in 
Jnne  1835,  left  two  sons.  Colonel  Hugh  Baillie  <if  Kedc^stle 
and  Tarradale,  Ross-shire,  and  James  Evan  Baillie,  Esq.  of 
Cnldathel  and  Glenelg. 

BAILLIE,  John,  of  I^js,  a  distinguished  East 
Indian  officer,  born  in  Inverness- shire  in  1773,  ap- 
pointed a  cadet  on  the  Bengal  establishment  in  1790. 
He  receired  the  commission  of  ensign  in  March 
1793,  and  of  lieutenant  in  November  1794.  In 
1797  he  was  employed  by  I^rd  Teignmonth  to 
translate  from  the  Arabic  langna^i^e  an  impoi*tant 
irork  on  the  Mohammedan  law,  compiled  by  Sir 


William  Jones.  On  the  first  formation  of  the  col* 
lege  of  Fort- William,  about  1800,  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  tlie  Arabic  and  Persian  langnagcs, 
and  of  the  Mohammedan  law  in  that  institution. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  the 
confederated  Mahratta  chieftains  in  1803,  he  of- 
fered his  services  as  a  volunteer  in  the  field,  and 
proceeded  to  join  the  army  then  employed  in  tho 
siege  of  Agra.  His  captain's  commission  is  dated 
30th  September  1803.  The  precarious  situation  of 
affairs  in  the  province  of  Bundlecund  requiring  the 
superintendence  of  an  officer,  qualified  to  conduct 
various  important  and  difficult  negotiations,  on 
which  depended  the  establishment  of  the  British 
authority  in  that  province,  he  was  a])pointed  by 
the  commander-in-chief  to  the  arduous  and  re- 
sponsible office  of  political  agent.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  occupy  a  considerable  tract  of  hostile  coun 
try,  in  the  name  of  the  Peishwa ;  to  suppress  a 
combination  of  refractory  chiefs,  and  to  conciliate 
othei-s ;  to  superintend  the  operations,  both  of  the 
British  troops  and  of  their  native  auxiliaries ;  and 
to  establish  the  British  civil  power  and  the  collec- 
tion of  revenue,  in  this  province,  which  was  not 
only  menaced  with  foreign  invasion,  but  disturbed 
with  internal  commotion.  All  these  objects  were, 
by  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Captain  Baillie,  accom- 
plished within  tliree  months.  In  a  letter  to  the 
couit  of  directors,  it  was  stated  as  the  opinion  of 
the  governor-general  in  council,  that  on  occasion 
of  the  invasion  of  the  province  by  the  troops  of 
Ameer  Khan,  in  May  and  June  1804,  **  the  British 
authority  in  Bundlecund  was  alone  preserved  by 
his  fortitude,  ability,  and  Infiuence."  His  services 
were  continued  in  the  capacity  of  a  member  of  the 
commission  appointed  in  July  1804,  for  tho  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  Bundlecund;  and  ex- 
cepting the  short  interval  of  the  last  five  months 
of  1805,  which  he  spent  at  the  presidency,  he 
continued  engaged  in  this  important  service  until 
the  summer  of  1807.  He  thus  effected  the  peace- 
able transfer  to  the  British  dominions  of  a  terri- 
toiy  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  eighteen  lacs 
of  rupees,  (£225,000  sterling,)  with  the  sacrifice 
only  of  a  jaghire,  ot  little  more  than  one  lac  of 
rupees  per  annum.  In  July  1807,  on  the  death  of 
Colonel  Collins,  he  was  appointed  resident  at 
Lucknow,  where  he  remained  till  the  end  of  1816. 
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tod  in  June  1818,  he  vats  ji^jced  oa  tbe  redred    tfae  s£^3e=t§.  aai  zna^J  reSi-i^  Dr.  Hxac-r  «l 


Itie  Bengil  armj  in  Jascirj  1^11.  srid  to  tLat  c^  Tbe  «3:ii.e=  deXLz  cfiht  li^«*!r.  zx  >Lxrtii  ZT^S.  sotm 
Uentetuntrec^oD^l  in  Ja^j  1*13.  A^cr  bi»  recrsn  kfk  iim.  Ea  cocjraxSia  wri  Mr.  Cn5!fe.i.iak-  fca 
to  England,  he  wnt,  in  l«r>.  elected  M.P.  for  lire  c::>'«  asrlfixit-  »  fr^rrct  I2»t  r!7«rtiiS:a  ol 
Hedon,  for  which  he  sat  dsrir-j  two  psardaxna,  tbe  ana:.:'c>al  ti  :-ttre-  5=  G7»at  Wn&iniZ  Scr:-i?c 
nntfl  tbe  dl»>'ctIo«i  of  l^S^X  In  that  T«r  be  w»  '  wliih  Ud  !>^ea  f:«n.  ->i  !:7  \3  kk->.  ^IfaKtjn 
retnrned  for  tbe  Inrersies  brrrghs  and  re-elected  ^  £KaK2i/  /^^^osu  a»d  Smryeoma^  Lr:c-f«:>a, 
in  1831  and  1^2.    He  had  been  cbcsn  a  direc-  j  I^IS.  p.  37.^ 

tor  of  the  East  Icdla  Cocpacj  oq  tbe  3^:h  of.  Dr.  Rz^'ie  be^n  b5s  dzrr*^  as  an  aBa&:c::-!tU 
^lay  1823.  He  died  in  JjxA'^m,  on  the  2«:th  AjtI:  te*-.!-^  m  17*L  ati  be  o:ctizTv*«l  :•:■  T»«nr^  w::«i 
1833,  ag^l  sixtT. — Ammmai  Obitmanf.  ifc*  h'jti^t  repctid:«-  tIZ  17??.     Ix  17*7  be  ^xs 

BAILLIE,  ISUrrttEw,  If.D^  a  diftinzTil^b'^i  e:--:.-i  ph,r?:.rJia  to  St.  Gr-  -r*'?  H>='::»L  la 
anatomist  and  :Le  first  fi?.r»:::i-  of  tU  th::e,  was  17>J.  hariss  pTT?T:>:ii!r  tak-r-  li*  d'?c~^5e  cf  3LD. 
bom  October  27,  1761,  in  the  manse  of  Shotts,  *  at  Oxford,  he  was  a.1ziltied  a  fe3.:w  of  tbe  R.>Tal 
Lanarkshire.     He  was  tbe  son  of  the  EfeT.  James    cc'Ie^e  of  Pbrjiciira-    He  was  a2so  elected  a  fel- 


fiail^if*.  D.D.,  tL<n  n±iister  of  tLu  p«iriib,  scbse-  low  of  the  Rral  S^jcserr.  to  wi.:*?e 
qn^'T-ilr  of  B-,.:ljw*r!L  on  the  C.vie.  m  the  samv  he  bad  contnb-:»^i  nro  j::ir-:--z::-Ml  papers.  He 
ecMuitT,  and  aftenraris  profeM^r  of  diriritT  in  the  '.  was  aI?o  chosen  j-ns^i^rat  •:/  :b«e  c-fw  Ee«J:«tal  so- 
nmrersitT  of  GI>.-r'/w,  a  desttslact.  it  is  »np- 1  detv.  Tbe  s^'^-d  c/  c-rr"!  anxr->mT  seems  to 
pf>%f>L  of  the  iirJ^j  of  BaIIl>  of  J':rr:«wood-  On  hare  earfj  attracted  Li?  aKest::^,  an*l  the  Talna- 
his  mothers  *ide  he  was  al*o  r»:Ii:ed  to  eminent  ble  m:i5e::m  of  !.Is  ::.::>,  r.>  w!.:-b  he  bad  so  fiill 
indiridiLaI%  lyr.  Wmiam  Hunter  and  llr.  John  access,  opened  to  L:m  a.-:  acr^-Ie  fi-'M  for  its  inres- 
11  *iDter,  the  anatomists,  being  her  brythers :  while  ■  ligation.  Bef-jre  bis  ti^ie,  no  re-rfar  srstem  or 
n;4  own  sister  was  the  bigblj  gifted  and  celebrated  method  of  amcsement  had  be<vn  pii^ned  bj  ana- 
Joanna  Balllie.  In  1773  he  was  sent  to  Gl  ^gow  I  tomical  writers,  which  oocid  re;:  'er  this  stndr  nse- 
eoDege,  where  he  stndi^  for  fire  jears,  and  so  |  fiiL  Bj  a  nice  and  accurate  obserration  of  the 
greatlj  distingnbhed  himself,  tbxt  in  1778  be  was    morbid  appearances  of  ererj  pirt  c>f  the  bdj.  and 


remored,  on  Snell's  foundation,  to  Ballol  college, 
Oxford.  In  1688,  Mr.  John  Snell,  with  a  Tiew 
to  support  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  devised  to  trus- 
tees tbe  estate  of  Uffton,  near  Leamington,  in 


the  peculiar  ciir::mstances  which  in  life  distinguish 
them,  be  was  enabled  to  p'ace  in  a  comprebensire 
and  clear  compass,  an  extensive  and  valuable 
mass  of  informaiion.  before  bis  time  in  a  confused 


Warwickshire,  for  educating  in  that  college,  Scots  '  md  undigested  state.    In  1795  he  published  his 
stidents  from  the  imiversitj  of  Glasgow.    This  '  raluable  work,  which  acquired  for  him  a  Eum- 


f'lnd  DOW  affords  one  hundred  and  thirtv-two 
p<^mnds  per  annum  to  each  of  ten  exhibitions, 
and  one  of  these  it  was  young  BaHlie's  good  for- 
tone,  in  consequence  of  his  great  attainments,  to 
secure.  At  tbe  university  of  Oxford  he  took 
bis  degrees  in  arts  and  medicine.  In  1780,  while 
still  keeping  bis  terms  at  Oxford,  he  became  the 
pupQ  of  his  nncles,  and  when  in  London  he  re- 
sided with  Dr.  William  Himter,  who,  childless 
himself,  seems  to  have  adopted  him  as  a  son,  and 
to  have  fixed  upon  him  as  bis  successor  in  the  lee- 
ture'room,  in  which,  at  this  period,  he  sometimes 
assisted.  Easy  in  his  manners,  and  open  in  his 
communications,  he  soon  became  a  favouri^<>,  with 


I 


pean  fame,  entitled  *The  Morbid  Anatomy  <^  s 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Human  Body.* 
which  he  subsequently  enlarged,  and  whid  was 
translated  into  French  and  German,  and  has  gCNie 
through  inmnnaable  editions.  In  1799  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  '  A  Series  of  Engrav- 
ings to  illustrate  some  parts  of  Morbid  Anatomy,* 
from  drawings  by  Mr.  Clift,  the  conservator  of 
the  Hnnterian  Museum  in  Lincoln Vlnn-FiddB; 
which  splendid  and  useful  work  was  completed  iH 
1802. 

In  1800  Dr.  BaHlie  resigned  his  office  in  SL 
George^s  Hospital,  and  thenceforward  devoted  bun- 
self  to  general  practice  as  a  physician,  in  which 
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DO  was  eo  snccessTal  that  be  was  known  iii  one 
year  to  have  received  ten  thonsuid  ponnda  in  fees. 
His  work  on  the  Morbid  Anntomj'  of  the  Hamon 
Bodj  bad  placed  hia  cbaractcr  higli  as  a  patliog- 
uomic  physician,  and  eveiy  difflcnlt  case  in  high 
lire  came  under  his  review.  So  fixed  was  his  rep- 
ntation  in  public  opinion,  that  even  his  leaving 
London  Tor  a  period  of  some  months  at  a  time 
made  no  alteration  in  the  reqaest  for  him  at  his 
return— not  nsnall]'  the  case  with  the  general  run 
ot  hia  professional  brethren.  Besides  publishing 
'An  Anatomical  Description  of  the  Gravid  Ute- 
rus,' he  contributed  many  important  papers  to 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  and  medical  col- 
lections of  the  day.  Having  been  called  in  to 
attend  tbe  duke  of  Glonceetcr,  whose  malady 
however  proved  past  cure,  his  mode  of  treatment 
gave  so  mnch  satisfaction  to  the  family  of  his  royal 
highness,  that  it  is  thouf;ht  to  have  paved  tbe  way 
tbr  his  being  commanded  to  join  in  consultation 
tlio  court  plirBicians,  in  the  case  of  George  the 
Third,  daring  his  mental  aberration,  and  he  con- 
tinued a  principal  director  of  the  royal  treatment 
during  the  protracted  illness  of  the  king.  Amid 
the  mingled  hopes  and  fear«  which  a^tated  the 
nation  for  so  long  a  time.  Dr.  Baillie,  from  the 
known  candour  of  his  nature,  was  looked  up  to 
viitb  coniidence  as  one  whose  opinion  could  be  re- 
lied npon.  The  air  of  a  court,  so  apt  to  change 
the  sentiments,  and  cause  the  individual  to  turn 
with  eTeiy  political  gale,  was  considered  inca- 
pable of  bending  tbe  stubbornness  of  hia  tried  in- 
tegrity ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  his  opinion  dif- 
fered often  from  that  of  his  more  politic  colleagues. 
lifemoin  of  Emttent  P/nftidant  and  Surifeoru,  p. 
40.]  His  conduct  seems  to  have  given  such  high 
satisfaction  that  on  the  first  vacancy  in  1810,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  physidans  to  the  king, 
with  the  offer  of  a  baronetcy,  which  bo  declined. 

Dr.  Baillie  died  on  23d  September  1823,  leav- 
ing to  the  London  College  of  Physicians  the  whole 
of  his  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  prepar- 
ations, with  six  hundred  pounds  to  keep  it  in 
order.  He  had  married  early  in  'ife  Sophia,  sister 
of  Lord  Denman,  late  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
conrt  of  Qneen's  Bench,  by  whom  he  had  one  son 
and  one  daughter.  His  estate  of  Duntisbonme  in 
Gloucestprahire  went  to  his  son.     He  left  large 


sums  to  medical  institntions  and  public  charities. 
While  yet  a  young  man,  his  nncie  William  having 
had  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding  with  his 
brother  John  Hunter,  left  at  his  death  the  small 
family  estate  of  Ijjngcalderwood  in  Lanarkshiie, 
to  hia  nephew,  in  prejudice  of  his  own  brother,  to 
whom  Dr.  Baillie  restored  it,  as  being  of  right  hia 
snrviving  nncle's. 
The  following  portrait  of  Dr.  Baillie  is  from  a 


The  leading  features  of  Dr.  Baillie's  character 
were  openness  and  candonr.  He  never  flattered 
the  pi-ejndices  of  his  patients,  or  pretended  to  a 
knowledge  which  he  did  not  possess.  He  knew  well 
the  ravages  and  consequences  of  disease,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  rectify  derangements  of  stroctitre 
when  once  permanentiy  formed.  In  money  mat- 
ters his  liberality  was  remarkable.  He  has  often 
been  known  to  retnrn  fees  where  he  conceived  the 
patient  could  not  afford  them,  and  also  to  refuse  a 
larger  snm  than  what  he  considered  was  his  due. 

Shortly  after  his  death  an  elegant  tribute  to  hia 
memory  was  delivered  to  the  studenla  of  anatomy 
and  surgery  in  Great  Windmill  Street,  London, 
by  his  eminent  successor  in  that  lecture-school.  Sir 
Charles  Bell:  "Yon,  who  are  jnat  entering  on 
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f  onr  Btndies,"  he  said,  "  cannot  be  aware  of  the 
importance  of  one  man  to  the  character  of  a  pro- 
fession, the  members  of  which  extend  over  the 
civilized  world.  You  cannot  yet  estimate  the 
thousand  chances  there  are  against  a  man  rising 
to  the  degi*ee  of  eminence  which  Dr.  Baillie  at- 
tained; nor  l^now  how  slender  tlie  hope  of  seeing 
his  place  supplied  in  our  day.  It  was  under  this 
roof  that  Dr.  Baillie  formed  himself,  and  here  the 
profession  learned  to  appreciate  him.  He  had  no 
desire  to  get  rid  of  the  national  peculiarities  of 
language ;  or,  if  he  had,  he  did  not  perfectly  suc- 
ceed. Not  only  did  the  language  of  his  native 
land  linger  on  his  tongue,  but  its  recollections 
elnng  to  his  heart;  and  to  the  lai^t,  amidst  the 
splendour  of  his  professional  life,  and  the  seduc- 
tions of  a  court,  he  took  a  hearty  interest  in  the 
happiness  and  the  eminence  of  his  original  country. 
But  there  was  a  native  sense  and  strength  of  mind 
which  more  than  compensated  for  the  want  of  the 
polish  and  purity  of  English  pronunciation.  He 
possessed  the  valuable  talent  of  making  an  ab- 
struse and  difficult  subject  plain;  his  prelections 
were  remarkable  for  that  lucid  order  and  clearness 
of  expression  which  proceed  from  a  perfect  con- 
ception of  the  subject;  and  he  never  peimittcd 
any  vanity  of  display  to  turn  him  from  his  great 
object  of  conveying  information  in  the  simplest 
and  most  intelligible  way,  and  so  as  to  be  most 
useful  to  his  pupils.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his 
associate  in  the  lectureship  made  his  duties  here 
unpleasant  to  him,  and  I  have  his  own  authority 
for  saying  that,  but  for  this,  he  would  have  conti- 
nued to  lecture  for  some  years  longer.  Dr.  Baillie 
presented  his  collection  of  morbid  specimens  to  the 
College  of  Physicians,  with  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
expended  in  keeping  them  in  oi*der,  and  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  Dr.  Hunter,  his  brother,  and  bis 
nephew,  should  have  left  to  their  country  such 
noble  memorials  as  these.  In  the  college  of  Glas- 
gow may  be  seen  the  princely  collection  of  Dr. 
Hunter;  the  college  of  surgeons  have  assumed  new 
dignity,  sun-ounded  by  the  collection  of  Mr.  Hun- 
ter— more  like  the  successive  works  of  many  men 
enjoying  royal  patronage  or  national  support,  than 
the  work  of  a  private  surgeon;  and  lastly,  Dr. 
Baillie  has  given  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  at 
least,  tiint  foundation  for  a  museum  of  morbid 


anatomy,  which  we  hope  to  see  completed  by  the 
activity  of  the  members  of  that  body.  Dr.  Bail- 
lie*s  success  was  creditable  to  the  time.  It  may 
be  said  of  him,  as  it  was  said  of  his  uncle  John, 
*  every  time  I  hear  of  his  increasing  eminence  it 
appears  to  me  like  the  fulfilling  of  poetical  justice, 
so  well  has  he  deserved  success  by  his  labours  for  the 
advantage  of  humanity.*  Yet  I  cannot  say  tlir.t 
there  was  not  in  his  manner  sufficient  reason  foi 
his  popularity.  Those  Avho  have  introduced  him 
to  families  from  the  country  must  have  obser^'ed 
in  them  a  degree  of  surprise  on  first  meeting  the 
physician  of  the  court.  There  was  no  assumption 
of  character  or  warmth  of  interest  exhibited.  He 
appeared  what  he  really  was — one  come  to  be  a 
dispassionate  observer,  and  to  do  that  duty  for 
which  he  was  called.  But  then,  when  he  had  to 
deliver  his  opinion,  and  more  especially  when  he 
had  to  communicate  with  the  family,  there  was  a 
clearness  in  his  statement,  a  reasonableness  in  all 
he  said,  and  a  convincing  simplicity  in  his  manner 
that  had  the  most  soothing  and  happy  influence 
on  minds,  excited  and  almost  irritated  by  suffer- 
ing and  the  apprehension  of  impending  misfortune. 
After  so  many  years  spent  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
most  severe  science — for  surely  anatomy  and  pa- 
thology may  be  so  considered — and  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  professional  duties  on  the  largest  scale, 
— for  he  was  consulted  not  only  by  those  who 
personally  knew  him,  but  by  individuals  of  all 
nations, — he  had,  of  late  years,  betaken  himself  to 
other  studies,  as  a  pastime  and  recreation.  He 
attended  more  to  the  general  progress  of  science. 
He  took  particular  pleasure  in  mineralogy;  and 
even  from  the  natural  history  of  the  articles  oi 
the  Pharmacopoeia  he  appears  to  have  derived  a 
new  source  of  gratification.  By  a  certain  difficulty 
which  he  put  in  the  way  of  those  who  wished  to 
consult  him,  and  by  seeing  them  only  in  compan} 
with  other  medical  attendants,  he  procured  for 
himself,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  that  leisure 
which  his  health  required,  and  which  suited  the 
maturity  of  his  reputation ;  wliile  he  intentionally 
left  the  field  of  practice  open  to  new  aspirants. 
When  you  add  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  celebrity 
of  the  uncles  William  and  John  Hunter,  the  ex- 
ample of  Dr.  Baillie,  and  farthei  consider  the 
eminence  of  his  sister  Joanna  Baillie,  excelled  *:y 
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3cne  of  her  sex  iu  any  age,  you  must  conchidc 
with  me  that  the  family  has  exhibited  a  singular 
extent  and  rariety  of  talent.  Dr.  Baillie^s  age 
vaa  not  great,  if  measured  by  length  of  years;  he 
had  not  completed  his  sixty-third  year,  but  his 
l.fo  was  long  in  usefulness.  He  lived  long  enough 
to  complete  the  model  of  a  professional  life.  In 
the  studies  of  youth;  in  the  serious  nud  manly 
occupations  of  the  middle  period  of  life;  in  the 
upright,  humane,  and  honourable  character  of  a 
physidan  ;  and  above  all  in  that  diguifi'ed  conduct 
wMch  became  a  man  mature  in  years  and  honours, 
he  has  left  a  finished  example  to  his  profession." 
lAimual  Ret/isterfor  1823.] 

Br.  Baillie  would  never  allow  any  likeness  of 
himself  to  be  published.  He  sut  to  Iloppner  for 
his  portrait,  iu  order  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  his 
sisters,  but  finding  that  this  picture  had  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  an  engraver,  he  interfered  to 
prevent  its  being  used  by  him,  as  he  exceedingly 
disliked  the  idea  of  sceiug  his  face  in  the  print- 
shop  windows.  The  engraving,  however,  was  al- 
ready completed,  and  his  sense  of  justice  would 
not  allow  him  to  deprive  the  engi-aver  of  the  fruits 
of  his  labour.  He  therefore  purchased  the  cop- 
perplate, and  peimitted  only  a  few  copies  to  be 
taken  from  it,  which  were  presented  to  fnends. 
His  collected  medical  works  were  published  in 
1825,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  by  James  Ward- 
rop,  surgeon. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Baillie's  works : 

The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  some  of  the  most  Important  Piirttt 
of  the  Human  Body.  Lond.  1798,  8to.  Appendix  to  the 
first  edition  of  the  Moi^id  Anatomy.  Loud.  1798,  8vo.  2d 
edit,  corrected  and  greatly  enlarged.  1797, 8vo.  7th  edit  1807. 
A  Series  of  Engravings,  tending  to  iUustrat«  the  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy of  some  of  the  most  Important  Parts  of  the  Human 
Body.  Fasdc  U.  Lond.  1799, 1802,  royal  4to.  2d  edit.  1812. 

Anatomical  Description  of  the  Gravid  Uterus 

Case  of  a  Boy,  seven  years  of  age,  who  had  Hydrocephalus, 
in  whom  some  of  the  Bones  of  the  Skull,  once  firmly  united, 
were,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  separated  to  a  consider- 
able distance  from  each  other.     Med.  Trans,  iv.  p.  1813. 

Of  some  Uncommon  Symptoms  whidi  oocur^  in  a  Case 
of  Hydrooephalns  Intemus.    lb.  p.  9. 

Upon  a  Strong  Pulsation  of  tJie  Aorta,  in  the  Epigastric 
Region,    lb.  p.  271. 

Upon  a  Case  of  Stricture  of  the  Rectum,  produced  by  a 
Spasmodic  Contraction  of  the  Internal  and  External  Spineta 
of  the  Anns.     Med.  Trans,  v.  p.  136.     1815. 

Some  Observations  respectmg  the  Green  Jaundice.  lb.  p. 
U3. 

Some  Obsm-ations  on  a  Particular  Spedes  of  Pui^ng. 
Ibu  pu  166. 


The  Want  cf  a  Perioordium  in  the  Human  Body.  Trana 
Med.  et  Chir.  i.  p.  91.     1793. 

Of  Uncommon  Appearances  of  Disease  in  the  Bluod  \'m- 
sela.    lb.  p.  119. 

Of  a  Remarkable  Deviation  from  the  Natursi  Stmotora,  ic 
the  Urinaxy  Bladder  and  Organs  of  Generation  of  a  Male 
Trans.  Med.  et  Chir.  i.  p.  189.  1793. 

A  Case  of  Emphysema  not  proceeding  from  Local  Injnnr. 
lb.  p.  29 

An  Accomit  of  a  Case  of  Diabetes,  with  an  .!)xamination  of 
the  Appearances  after  Death.     lb.  ii   p.  170.     1800. 

.\n  .Account  of  a  Siogtdar  Disease  in  the  G  ^eat  Intestines, 
lb.  p.  144. 

An  Account  of  the  Case  of  a  Man  who  had  no  Evacuation 
in  his  Bowels  for  nearly  fifteen  weeks  before  Lis  death,  lb. 
p.  179. 

Of  a  Remai'Icable  Transposition  of  the  Viscera.  PhiL 
Trans.  Abr.  xii.  483.     1788. 

Of  a  Particular  Structure  in  tlie  Human  Ovarium,  lb. 
536.    1789. 

BAILLIE,  Joanna,  an  eminent  poetess  aud 
Hcknowlcdged  improver  of  English  poetic  diction, 
sister  of  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie,  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  memoir,  was  born  in  1762.  Her  birth- 
place was  the  manse  of  Bothwell,  a  parish  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde,  in  the  Lower  ward  of  Lan- 
arkshire, of  which  her  father,  the  Rev.  Jauiea 
Baillie,  D.I).,  afterwards  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  was  ar  that  time  min- 
ister. She  was  the  younger  of  lii^  two  daiightei's. 
Within  earshot  of  the  rippling  of  the  broad  waters 
of  the  Clyde,  she  spent  her  early  days.  That 
river,  confined  within  lofty  banks,  makes  a  fine 
sweep  round  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Bothwell 
Castle,  and  forms  the  semiciixular  declivity  called 
Bothwell  Bank,  that  *^  blooms  so  fair,"  celebrated 
in  ancient  song ;  '*  meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child.*' 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  *' Bothwell  Brig,** 
where  the  Covenanters  were  defeated  in  Juno 
1679. 

"  Wiiere  Bothwell  Bridge  connects  the  margin  steep, 
And  Clyde  below  runs  silent,  strong,  and  deefk, 
The  hardy  peasant,'  by  oppressicm  driven 
To  battle,  deem*d  his  cause  the  cause  of  Heavto ; 
Uiiitkiird  in  arms,  with  useless  courage  stood, 
While  gentle  Monmouth  grieved  to  shed  his  blood." 

After  her  father's  death,  her  mother,  who  was 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Hunter  of  Longcalderwood, 
a  small  estate  in  the  parish  of  East  Kilbride,  in 
the  same  county,  went  there  to  reside,  with  her 
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two  daughters,   Agnes  and  Joanna,  but   when 
the  latter  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  Mrt 
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Bjiillie  removed  with  them  to  London,  to  be 
near  her  son,  Dr.  Mathew  Baillie,  and  her  two 
brothers,  Dr.  William  Hunter  and  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  the  eminent  anatomists.  In  London  or 
the  neighbourhood  Miss  Baillie  resided  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life,  she  and  her  sister  having  for 
many  years  kept  bouse  together  at  Hampstead. 
The  incidents  of  her  life  are  few,  being  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  publication  of  her 
works.  Her  earliest  pieces  appeared  anonymous- 
ly. Her  name  first  became  known  by  her  dramas 
on  the  Passions.  The  first  volume  was  published 
in  1798,  under  tlie  title  of  '  A  Scries  of  Plays,  in 
which  it  is  attempted  to  delineate  the  stronger 
passions  of  the  mind,  each  passion  being  the  sub- 
ject of  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy.'  In  a  long  intro- 
ductory discourse  on  the  subject  of  the  drama,  she 
explains  her  principal  purpose  to  be  to  make  each 
play  subservient  to  the  development  of  some  one 
particular  passion.  "  Let,"  she  says,  "  one  simple 
trait  of  the  human  heart,  one  expression  of  pas- 
sion, genuine  and  true  to  nature,  be  introduced, 
and  it  will  stand  forth  alone  in  the  boldness  of 
reality,  whilst  the  false  and  unnatural  around  it 
fades  away  upon  evciy  side,  like  the  rising  exha- 
lations of  the  morning."  In  thus,  however,  re- 
stricting her  dramas  to  the  illustration  of  only  one 
passion  in  each,  she  excluded  herself  from  the  va- 
ried range  of  character  which  is  necessary  to  the 
acting  drama,  and  circumscribed  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  the  piece ;  hence,  her  dramas  are  more 
adapted  for  perusal  than  for  representation.  Nev- 
ertheless, their  merits  were  instantly  acknow- 
ledged, and  a  second  edition  of  this  her  first  vol- 
ume was  called  for  in  a  few  months.  In  1802, 
she  published  a  second  volume  of  her  plays.  In 
1804  she  produced  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  dra- 
mas, and  the  third  volume  of  her  plays  on  the 
Passions  appeared  in  1812.  All  these  raised  her 
name  to  a  proud  pre-eminence  in  the  world  of 
literature,  and  she  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
highly  gifted  of  British  poetesses. 

Like  Byron,  however.  Miss  Baillie  early  came 
under  the  censure  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  but 
she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  its  upbraidings,  and  halted 
not  in  the  path  which  she  had  traced  out  for  herself, 
at  its  bidding.  Byron's  spirit  was  aroused,  and  he 
retaliated  in  the  most  bitter  satire  in  the  English 


language ;  Miss  Baillie  placed  the  nnjust  judgment 
quietly  aside,  and  silently  went  on  her  way  rejoic- 
ing. On  the  appearance  of  her  second  volume  of 
Plays,  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  was  expressed 
of  them  in  the  fourth  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  namely  that  for  July  1803,  and  her  theory 
of  the  unity  of  passion  unequivocally  condemned 
In  the  thirty -eighth  number,  that  for  February 
1812,  when  the  third  volume  had  appeared,  the 
reviewer  was  still  more  severe.  Her  views  were 
styled  "narrow  and  peculiar,"  and  her  scheme 
**  singularly  perverse  and  fantastic."  Miss  Bail- 
lie's  plan  of  producing  twin  dramas,  a  tragedy  and 
a  comedy,  on  each  of  the  passions,  was  thoroughly 
disapproved  of  by  Mr.  Jeffrey,  who  appeared  to 
think  that  her  genius  was  rather  l3Tical  than  dra- 
matic. In  his  estimation  her  dramas  combined 
the  faults  of  the  French  and  English  schools,  the 
poverty  of  incident  and  uniformity  of  the  one  with 
the  irregularity  and  homeliness  of  the  other,  her 
plots  were  improbable,  and  her  language  a  bad 
imitation  of  that  of  the  elder  dramatists.  In  this 
verdict  the  literary  public  have  not  agreed,  and 
the  bitter  feeling  in  which  the  review  was  written, 
as  in  the  still  more  memorable  case  of  Byron, 
tended  to  defeat  its  own  purpose.  It  was  well  re- 
mai'ked  by  one  .of  the  impartial  critics  of  Miss 
Baillie's  writings,  that  in  her  honourable  pursuit  of 
fame,  she  did  not  "  bow  the  knee  to  the  idolatries 
of  the  day ;"  but  strong  in  the  confidence  of  native 
genius,  she  held  her  undeviating  course,  with  na- 
ture for  her  instructress  and  virtue  for  her  guide. 

Amongst  those  who,  from  their  first  appearance, 
had  expressed  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  her 
plays  on  the  Passions,  was  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Walter  Scott,  who,  when  in  London  in  1806,  was 
introduced  to  Miss  Baillie  by  Mr.  Sotheby,  the 
translator  of  Oberon.  The  acquaintance  thus  be- 
gun soon  ripened  into  affectionate  intimacy,  and 
for  many  years  thty  maintained  a  close  epistolary 
correspondence  with  each  other.  Between  these 
two  eminent  individuals,  there  were  in  fact  many 
striking  points  of  resemblance.  They  had  the  same 
lyrical  fire  and  enthusiasm,  the  same  love  of  legen- 
dary lore,  and  the  same  attachment  to  the  man- 
ners and  customs,  to  the  hills  and  woods  of  theit 
native  Scotland.  Many  of  Scott's  letters  to  her  are 
inserted  in  Lockh  art's  Life  of  the  great  novelist. 
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Dpring  a  visit  which  Miss  Baillie  paid  to  Scot- 
land in  the  year  1808,  she  resided  for  a  week  or  two 
vrith  Mr.  Scott  at  Edinburgh.  While  iu  Glasgow, 
previons  to  her  proceeding  to  that  city,  she  had 
^nght  ont  Mr.  John  Struthers,  the  author  of  the 
Poor  Man^s  Sabbath,  then  a  working  shoemaker, 
a  native  of  the  pai-ish  of  East  Kilbride,  whom 
she  had  known  in  his  early  years.  Mr.  Struthers, 
in  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life  (published  with  his 
poems  in  2  vols,  in  1850),  thns  commemorates 
this  event.  ^^In  the  year  1808  the  author  had 
the  high  honour  and  the  singular  pleasure  of  being 
visited  at  his  own  house  in  the  Gorbals  of  Glas- 
gow by  Joanna  Baillie,  then  on  a  visit  to  her  na- 
tive Scotland,  who  had  known  him  so  intimately 
in  his  childhood.  He  has  not  forgotten,  and  never 
can  forget,  how  the  sharp  and  clear  tones  of  her 
sweet  voice  thrilled  through  his  heart,  when  at 
the  outer  door  she,  inquiring  for  him,  pronounced 
his  name — far  less  could  he  forget  the  divine  glow 
of  benevolent  pleasure  that  lighted  up  her  thin  and 
pale,  but  finely  expressive  face,  when,  still  hold- 
ing him  by  the  hand  she  had  been  cordially  shak- 
ing, she  looked  around  his  small,  but  clean  apart- 
ment, gazed  upon  his  fair  wife  and  his  then  lovely 
children,  and  exclaimed  that  he  was  surely  the 
most  happy  of  poets."  Through  Miss  BaiUie's 
recommendation,  Mr.  Scott  brought  Mr.  Struth- 
ers' 'Poor  Man's  Sabbath'  under  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Constable,  the  eminent  publisher,  who  was 
in<luced  to  bring  out  a  third  edition  of  that  excel- 
lent poem,  consisting  of  a  thousand  copies,  for 
which  he  paid  the  worthy  author  thirty  pounds, 
with  two  dozen  copies  of  the  work  for  himself. 

In  1810,  'The  Family  Legend,'  a  tragedy  by 
Miss  Baillie,  founded  on  a  Highland  tradition,  was 
brought  ont  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh. 
That  theatre  was  then  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Henry  Siddons,  the  son  of  the  great  Mrs. 
Siddons,  who  had  married  Miss  Murray,  the  sister 
of  Mr.  William  Henry  Murray,  his  successor  as 
manager  and  lessee,  and  the  granddaughter  of 
MuiTay  of  Broughton,  tbe  secretary  of  the  Pre- 
tender during  the  rebellion  of  1745.  The  Famtly 
Legend  of  Joanna  Baillie  was  the  first  new  play 
produced  by  Mr.  Siddons,  and  Scott  took  a  great 
interest  in  its  representation.  We  learn  from 
E>ockhart's  Life  of  Scott  that  he  was  consulted  in 


all  the  miuutise  of  the  costume,  attended  every  re- 
liearsal,  and  supplied  the  prologue.  The  epilogue 
was  written  by  Henry  Mackenzie.  In  a  letter  to 
the  authoress,  dated  January  30th,  1810,  Scott 
thus  communicates  the  result : 

"  My  Deab  Miss  Baillie, — ^You  hare  only  to  ima- 
gine all  that  you  could  wish  to  give  success  to  a  pli^» 
and  your  conceptions  will  still  fall  short  of  the  com- 
plete and  decided  triumph  of  the  Family  Legend. 
The  house  was  crowded  to  a  most  extraordinaiy  de- 
gree; many  people  had  come  from  your  native  capital 
of  the  west;  everything  that  pretended  to  distinction, 
whether  from  rank  or  literature,  was  in  the  boxes,  and 
in  the  pit  such  an  a^rgregate  mass  of  humanity,  as  1 
have  seldom  if  ever  witnessed  in  the  same  space.  It 
was  quite  obvious  from  the  beginning,  that  the  cause 
was  to  be  very  fairly  tried  before  the  public,  and  that  if 
anything  went  wrong,  no  effort,  even  of  your  numerous 
and  zealous  friends,  could  have  had  much  influence  in 
guiding  or  restraining  the  general  feeling.  Some  good- 
natured  persons  had  been  kind  enough  to  propagate 
reports  of  a  strong  opposition,  which,  though  I  con- 
sidered them  as 'totally  groundless,  did  not  by  any 
means  lessen  the  extreme  anxiety  with  which  I  waited 
the  rise  of  the  curtain.  But  in  a  short  time  I  saw  there 
was  no  ground  whatever  for  apprehension,  and  yet  I 
sat  the  whole  time  shaking  for  fear  a  scene-shifter,  or  a 
carpenter,  or  some  of  the  subaltern  actors,  should  make 
some  blunder,  and  interrupt  the  feeling  of  deep  and 
general  interest  which  soon  seized  on  the  whole  pit, 
box,  and  gallery,  as  Mr.  Bayes  has  it.  The  scene  on 
the  rock  struck  the  utmost  possible  effect  into  the  au- 
dience, and  you  heard  nothing  but  sobs  on  all  sidea. 
The  banquet-scene  was  equally  impressive,  and  so  was 
the  combat.  Of  the  greater  scenes,  that  between  Lorn 
and  Helen  in  the  castle  of  Maclean,  that  between 
Helen  and  her  lover,  and  the  e^uunination  of  Maclean 
himself  in  Argyle's  castle,  were  applauded  to  the  very 
echo.  Siddons  announced  the  play  ^for  the  rest  of  the 
week,*  which  was  received  not  only  with  a  thunder  of 
applause,  but  with  cheering  and  throwing  up  of  hats 
and  handkerchiefs.  Mrs.  Siddons  supported  her  part 
incomparably,  although  just  recovered  from  the  indis- 
position mentioned  in  my  last.  Siddons  himself  played 
Lorn  very  well  indeed,  and  moved  and  looked  with 
great  spirit.  A  Mr.  Teny,  who  promises  to  be  a  fine 
performer,  went  through  the  part  of  the  Old  Eari 
with  great  tabte  and  effect.  For  the  rest  I  cannot  say 
much,  excepting  that  from  highest  to  lowest  they  were 
most  accurately  perfect  in  their  parts,  and  did  their  very 
best.  Malcolm  de  Gray  was  tolerable  but  vHckish — 
Maclean  came  off  decently — ^bnt  the  conspirators  were 
sad  hounds.  You  are,  my  dear  Miss  Baillie,  too  much 
of  a  democrat  in  your  writings;  you  allow  hie,  soul, 
and  spirit  to  these  inferior  creatures  of  the  drama,  and 
expect  they  will  be  the  better  of  it.  Now  it  waa  olv 
vious  to  me,  that  the  poor  monsters,  whose  mouths 
are  only  of  use  to  spout  the  vapid  blank  verse  which 
your  modem  playwright  puts  into  the  part  of  the  con- 
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fitleiit  aud  Buli.ilicri:  viliMin  of  his  piece,  did  not  know 
what  to  maku  of  tlic  ei}er<retic  and  poetical  diction 
which  even  tliese  subordinate  departments  abound 
with  in  the  Legend.  As  tlie  play  great ly  exceeded 
the  usual  length  (lasting  till  half-pnst  ten),  we  intend, 
when  it  is  repeated  to-night,  to  omit  some  o^  the  pas- 
sages where  the  weight  neceHsarily  fell  on  the  weakest 
of  oui  host,  although  we  may  hereby  injure  the  detail 
of  tlie  plot.  The  scenery  was  very  good,  and  the  rock, 
without  appearance  of  pantomime,  was  so  contiived 
as  to  place  Mrs.  Siddo  s  in  a  veiy  precarious  situation 
to  all  appearance.  Tiie  dresses  were  more  tawdry 
than  I  should  have  judged  proper,  hut  expensive  and 
showy.  I  have  got  my  brother  John's  Highland  re- 
cruiting party  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Inverary, 
and  as  they  mustered  beneath  the  porch  of  the  castle, 
and  seemed  to  fill  the  court-yard  behind,  the  combat 
Hcene  had  really  the  appearance  of  reality.  Siddons 
has  been  most  attentive,  anxious,  assiduous,  and  do- 
cile, and  had  drilled  his  troops  so  well  that  the  promp- 
tei''8  aid  was  unnecessary,  and  I  do  not  believe  he 
gave  a  single  hint  the  whole  night ;  nor  were  there 
any  false  or  ridiculous  accents  or  gestures  even  among 
the  underlings,  though  God  knows  they  fell  often  far 
short  of  the  true  spirit.  Mrs.  Siddons  spoke  the  epi- 
logue extremely  well :  the  prologue,  which  I  will  send 
you  in  its  revised  state,  was  also  very  well  received. 
Mrs.  Soott  sends  her  kindest  compliments  of  congratu- 
lation; she  had  a  party  of  thirty  friends  in  one  small 
box,  which  she  was  obliged  to  watch  like  a  clucking 
hen  till  she  had  gathered  her  whole  flock,  for  the 
crowd  was  insufferable.  I  am  going  to  see  the  Legend 
to-night,  when  I  shall  enjoy  it  quietly,  fdr  last  night  I 
was  so  much  interested  in  its  reception  that  I  cannot 
say  I  was  at  leisure  to  attend  to  the  feelings  arising 
from  the  representation  it'^elf.  People  are  dying  to 
read  it.  If  you  think  of  suffering  a  single  edition  to 
be  printed  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  I  will  take  cara  of 
it.  But  I  do  not  advise  this,  because  until  printed  no 
other  theatres  can  have  it  before  you  give  leave.  My 
kind  respects  attend  Miss  Agnes  Baillie,  and  believe 
me  ever  your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

Walter  Scott." 

The  Family  I-.cgCTid  had  a  nin  of  fourteen  nights, 
and  was  soon  after  printed  and  published  by  James 
and  John  Ballantyne.  [Lockharfs  Life  ofScott^ 
pp.  186,  187.]  It  was  afterwards  brought  out  on 
the  London  stage,  and  the  authoress  upon  one  oc- 
casion when,  in  the  year  1815,  it  was  perfonned 
at  one  of  the  London  theati'es,  was  accompanied 
to  the  theatre  by  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Scott,  who  were  then  in  London,  to  witness  the 
representation. 

Li  1828  she  published  a  *  Collection  of  Poetical 
Miscellanies,  which  was  well  received.  It  con- 
tained, with  some  pieces  of  her  own,  Scott's  dra- 


matic sketch  of  Macduff's  Cross,  besides  several 
poems  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  some  jeux  d^espnts  by 
the  late  Catherine  Fanshawe,  and  a  ballad  enti- 
tled Folydore,  originally  published  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Annual  Register  for  1810,  and  written  by 
Mr.  William  Howison,  author  of  an  ^  Essay  on 
the  Sentiments  of  Attraction,  Adaptation,  and  Va- 
riety.' 

In  1836,  Miss  BhUIIc  published  three  more  vol- 
umes of  plays,  all  illustrative  of  her  favourite 
theory.  "  Even  in  advanced  age,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  North  American  Review  for  October  1835, 
*^  we  see  Miss  Baillie  still  tracing  the  fiery  streams 
of  passion  to  their  sources, — searching  into  the 
hidden  things  of  that  dark  mystery,  the  heart, — 
and  aiTunging  her  startling  revelations  in  the  im- 
posing garb  of  rich  and  classical  poetry."  Among 
the  best  of  her  dramatic  writings  are  the  tragedies 
of  Count  Basil,  and  de  Montfort.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  eulogised  "  Basil's  love  and  Montfort's 
hate,"  as  something  like  a  revival  of  tae  inspired 
strain  of  Shakspeare. 

De  Montfort  was  brought  out  on  tne  London 
stage  by  John  Philip  Kemble,  in  1801,  soon  after 
its  publication.  The  great  Mrs.  Siddons  perform* 
ed  the  part  of  Lady  Jane,  and  both  her  acting  in 
the  piece  as  well  as  that  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Kem- 
ble, was  so  powerful  that  it  ought  to  have  sus- 
tained the  play  had  there  been  any  stage  vitality 
in  it.  At  that  period  it  was  acted  for  eleven 
nights.  It  was  then  laid  aside  till  1821,  when  it 
was  again  produced,  to  exhibit  Kean  in  the  prin- 
cipal character ;  but  that  great  actor  declared  that 
though  a  fine  poem,  it  would  never  be  an  acting 
play.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  life  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
records  this  remai'k,  and  makes  the  following  very 
just  observations:  Miss  Baillie  ^^ brought  to  the 
drama  a  wonderfiil  union  of  many  precious  requi- 
sites for  a  perfect  tragic  writer ;  deep  feeling,  a 
picturesque  imagination,  and,  except  where  the- 
ory and  system  misled  her,  a  correct  taste,  that 
made  her  diction  equally  remote  from  the  stifiness 
of  the  French,  and  the  flaccid  flatness  of  the  Ger- 
man school;  a  better  stage  style  than  any  that 
we  have  heard  since  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  or, 
at  least,  since  that  of  his  immediate  disciples. 
But  to  compose  a  tragedy  that  shall  at  once  de- 
light the  lovers  of  poetry  and  the  populace  is  a 
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priEe  in  the  lott«ry  of  fnine,  which  has  literally 
Icpii  onlj-  once  drawn  duriuf;  the  whole  of  the  last 
ceuiuiy,  and  that  was  by  the  author  of  Donglas. 
If  Joanna  Baillie  had  known  the  stage  practically,' 
she  would  n^rer  have  artachcd  the  importance 
wliicb  abe  doea  to  the  development  of  single  pas- 
lions  in  single  tragedies ;  and  she  woaid  liave  in- 
Tcnted  more  stirring  iucidenta  to  jnstify  the  pas- 
sion of  her  characters,  sud  to  give  them  that  air 
of  fatality  which,  thongh  peculiarly  predominant 
iu  the  Greeli  drama,  will  also  be  found  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  all  snccessful  tragedies.  'Instead  of 
this,  she  contrives  to  make  all  the  passions  of  her 
main  characters  proceed  from  the  wilfnl  natures  of 
the  beings  theinseivea.  Their  feelings  are  not  pre- 
cipitated by  circuni stances,  like  the  sin'nm  down 
a  dedivity,  that  leaps  from  rock  to  rock ;  but  for 
want  of  inddcnt,  they  seem  often  like  water  on  a 
level,  withont  a  propelling  impulse."  [Lift  of 
Mn.  Su^^ns.  voL  ii.  p.  3M.]  The  style  of  her 
inimas,  however,  is  regular  and  vigorous ;  her 
^ots,  thougli  simple,  exhibit  botli  ori^nality  and 
carelidness  of  constroclion ;  and  altogether  her 
plays  display  a  deep  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  worldnga  of  the  human  hcait.  Tlie  following 
b  a  pc«^t  of  Joanna  Bflillie  from  a  painting  by 
Sir  W.  Newtou- 
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As  ao  authoress,  the  leading  feature  of  )*er  ge- 
nius waa  simple  greatness.  She  had  no  ain,  arti- 
Ucc,  or  pretension.  Profonnd  subtlety,  a  deep 
penetration  into  character,  and  d  wonderful  fer- 
tility of  invention,  mark  all  her  dramas.  Her 
touches  of  natural  description,  the  wild  legendary 
grandeur  which  at  times  floats  around  her,  the 
candour,  cliai'Jty,  and  »oinaalinc»s  of  her  nature, 
and  the  Strang  yet  dclic^ite  imagery  in  which  she 
enslirines  her  thoughts,  with  her  sound  morality 
and  the  simplicity  and  force  of  her  language, 
impnrt  a  pleasing  charm  to  her  writings,  and  dis- 
tinguish tliem  from  those  of  all  her  contempora- 

Besides  her  dramas.  Miss  Bidllie  was  the  au- 
thoress of  various  poems  and  songs,  on  miscellan- 
eous subjects,  which  were  collected  and  published 
in  one  volume  in  IMI.  Tlicse  nre,  in  general, 
remarkable  for  their  truth  and  feeling  and  harmony 
of  diction,  qualities  in  which  she  was  surpassed  by 
few  modern  poets.  Among  the  best  of  her  poems 
are,  one  entitled  "The  Kitten,"  which  Brst  ap- 
peared in  an  early  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Au- 
nnal  Register,  and  the  Birthday  address  to  her 
sister.  Miss  Agnes  Baillie,  both  of  whidi  liave  been 
otten  quoted.  The  latter  is  equal,  if  not  in  some 
i-espects  superior,  to  the  fine  lines  of  Cowper,  writ- 
ten "On  receiving  his  Mother's  Picture."  The 
most  popular  of  her  songs  are,  "The  Gowan 
Glitters  on  the  Sward;"  "  Welcome  But  and  Ow- 
let Gray;"  "Good  Night,  Good  Night;"  "It  fell 
ou  a  Morning;"  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
collection  of  Scotch  songs  called  '  The  Harp  o( 
Caledonia,'  edited  by  John  Strathers,  and  pub- 
lished in  Glasgow  in  1621 ;  "  Woo'd  and  MaiTied 
and  a' ;"  and  "  Hooly  and  Fairly."  The  two  latter 
were  written  for  Mr.  George  Thomson's  celebrated 
collection  of  Scotch  melodies,  as  was  siso  "  When 
white  was  my  o'erlay  as  foam  o'  the  linn,"  a  new 
version  of  "  Todlin  Hame."  Her  Scotch  songs, 
distinguished  by  their  simplicity,  their  qniet  pawky 
hnmour,  and  pastoral  tenderness,  ai-e  known  by 
heart  by  all  Scotsmen. 

Hiss  Baillie  passed  the  greater  poi'tion  of  her 
life  in  retiremeut,  and  in  her  latter  years  in  strict 
sedusioD,  at  her  villa  at  Hampstead,  where  she 
died  February  23,  1851,  in  her  89th  year,  retain- 
lug  all  her  fncidiiea  to  the  last     Her  sister,  who 
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was  also  a  poetess,  and  who  died  April  27,  1861, 
in  her  lOlst  year,  always  resided  with  her.  Tlie 
following  lines  are  from  the  beginning  of  an  *  Ad- 
dress to  her  Sister  Agnes,  on  her  Birthday:* 

**  Dear  Agnes,  gleamed  with  joy  and  dashed  witb  leant, 
0*er  oa  have  glided  almoet  sixty  je^rs, 
Since  we  on  BothwelKs  bonny  braes  were  seen, 
Bj  those  whose  eyes  long  closed  in  death  have  been, 
Two  tiny  imps,  who  scarcely  stooped  to  gatber 
The  slender  harebell  on  the  purple  heather; 
Ko  taller  than  the  fozgloTe*8  spiky  stem, 
That  dew  of  morning  stoda  with  silver  gem. 
Thai  eveiy  butterflj  that  crossed  onr  Tiew 
With  jojfal  shont  was  greeted  ss  it  flew ; 
And  moth,  and  ladybird,  and  beetle  bright^ 
fn  sheeny  gold,  were  each  a  wondrous  sight 
Then  as  we  paddled  barefoot,  side  by  side, 
Among  the  sanny  shallows  of  the  Clyde, 
Minnows  or  spotted  parr,  with  twinkling  fin, 
Swimming  in  mazy  rings  the  pool  within, 
A  thrill  of  gladness  through  onr  bosoms  sent, 
Seen  in  the  power  of  early  wonderment. 
Actiye  and  ardent,  to  my  fancy's  eye, 
Thoa  still  art  yonng,  in  spite  of  time  gone  by. 
Though  oft  of  patience  brief  and  temper  keen, 
Well  may  it  please  me,  in  life's  latter  scene, 
To  think  what  now  thou  art,  and  long  to  me  hast  been/' 

The  high  literary  fame  which  she  acqaired  by  her 
works  never  succeeded  in  drawing  her  generally 
into  society.  Her  life  was  pure  and  virtnons  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  characterised  by  the  most 
eonsnmmate  integrity,  kindness,  and  active  bene- 
volence. Gentle  and  nnassnming  to  all,  she  pos- 
Bcssed  an  unchangeable  simplicity  of  manner  and 
character,  and  while  she  counted  amongst  her 
friends  most  of  her  contemporaries  celebrated 
for  their  genius  or  their  virtues,  many  foreigners, 
from  various  parts  of  Europe,  on  their  coming  to 
England,  sought  introductions  to  her. 

The  series  of  plays  on  the  passions  consists  of 
Count  Basil,  a  tragedy,  portraying  love;  The 
Trial,  a  comedy;  Do  Montfort,  a  tragedy,  de- 
picting hatred,  with  The  Election,  a  comedy; 
PUhelwald,  a  tragedy.  Part  I. ;  the  same.  Fart 
II. — both  on  ambition ;  Orra,  a  tragedy  founded 
on  fear ;  The  Dream,  a  tragedy  in  prose,  in  three 
acts ;  The  Siege,  a  comedy  in  five  acts ;  The  Bea- 
con, a  serious  musical  drama  in  two  acts,  the  sub- 
ject hope,  interspersed  with  some  pleasing  songs ; 


I  Romiero,  a  tragedy ;  The  Alienated  Manor,  a  eo- 
'  medy ;  and  Henriqnes,  a  tragedy. 

Her  miscellaneous  plays  are  Rayner,  a  tragedy; 
The  Conntry  Marriage,  a  comedy;  Constantia 
Palcologns,  or  the  last  of  the  Caesars,  a  tragedy; 
Tlic  Family  Legend,  a  tragedy;  The  Martyr,  a 
drama;  The  Separation,  a  tragedy;  The  Strip- 
ling, a  tragedy,  in  prose ;  The  Phantom,  a  musi- 
cal drama ;  Enthusiasm,  a  comedy ;  Witchcraft,  a 
tragedy  hi  prose;  The  Homicide,  a  tragedy  in 
prose,  with  occasional  passages  in  verse;  The 
Bride,  a  drama.;  and  The  Match,  a  comedy. 
None  of  these  are  acting  pieces.  The  Separation^ 
and  Henriqnez,  one  of  her  series  on  the  passions, 
were  attempted  on  the  London  stage,  but  without 
success. 

Her  Miscellaneous  works  consist  of  Metrical 
legends,  Songs  and  Poems  on  general  subjects. 
A  volume  of  her  fugitive  verses  was  published  in 
1840.  Many  of  the  early  specimens  of  her  genius 
were  collected  in  this  volume.  Under  the  head  of 
Miscellaneons  were  classed  various  pieces  divided 
into  Songs,  Romantic  and  other  baflads,  and  poems 
of  a  tender  domestic  character.  Among  them 
were  Jjord  John  of  the  East,  Malcolm*8  Heir,  Sir 
Maurice,  the  Moody  Seer,  and  the  tragic  and  ap- 
palling ballad  of  the  Elder  Tree;  also.  Lines  on 
the  Death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  third  portion 
of  the  volume  contained  subjects  of  a  devotional 
character;  some  of  these  it  appears,  as  she  states 
in  her  preface,  were  written  for  '•*'  the  kirk,  at  the 
request  of  an  eminent  member  of  the  Scotch  church, 
at  a  time  when  it  was  in  contemplation  to  compile, 
by  authority,  a  new  collection  of  hymns  and  saci'ed 
poetry  for  the  general  use  of  parochial  congrega- 
tions.** The  plan  meeting  with  opposition  was, 
however,  relinquished. 

A  complete  edition  of  Miss  Baillie*s  works  was 
published  by  Messrs.  A.  Longman  and  Co.,  in 
1851,  soon  after  her  death.  In  this  volume  is 
inserted  a  poem  entitled  Ahalya  Baee,  which  had 
been  previously  printed  for  private  circulation, 
and  amongst  the  fugitive  verses  are  some  short 
poems  never  before  published.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  her  productions : — 

Series  of  Plays;  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  delineate  thi 
Stronger  Passions  of  the  Mind,  each  Passion  being  the  sab- 
ject  of  a  Tragedy  or  Comedy.  Lond.  1798, 1802,  2  vola  Bf^ 
5th  edit.  1806,  2  vols.  8vo.    Vol  in.  1812,  8vo. 
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Playi^    Lond.  1804,  ^^^   ^^  e^t.  1806, 8vo. 
The  Familj  Legend;  a  Tragedy.    1810,  8va 
Collection  of  Poetical  Miflcella&ies.    London,  1823,  8tou 
Additional  Plays  on  the  Paaeiona.    London,  1836,  8to. 
FngitiTe  Venee,  MieceUaneoos  Poems  and  Songs.  London, 
Mil,  8to. 
Complete  edition  of  Works.    London,  1851,  Imp.  8to. 

BAILLIE,  Lady  Grizel,  see  Home,  Ladj 
Grizel. 

BAILZIE,  or  Baillie,  William,  a  physician 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  studied  medicine  in  Italy 
with  so  much  reputation  that  he  was  first  made 
rector,  and  afteryvrards  professor  of  medicine  in  tlie 
uniyersitj  of  Bologna,  about  1484.  He  adopted 
the  Galenic  system  in  preference  to  the  Empiric, 
and  wrote  ^  Apologia  pro  Galeni  Doctrina  contra 
Empiricos,'  Lyons,  1550.  According  to  Demp- 
ster, he  returned  to  Scotland  and  died  there,  but 
the  date  of  his  death  is  not  recorded.  In  his  Scots 
writers,  Mackenzie  supposes  him  to  be  the  author 
also  of  an  octavo  book,  called  *  De  Quantitate  Syl- 
iabarum  Gnecamm  et  de  Dialectis,'  published  in 
1600. 

Bain,  a  surname  derived  from  the  Gaelic  word  bane^  sig- 
nifying white,  or  of  a  fair  complexion,  as  Donald  Bane,  who 
nsnrped  the  Scottish  throne  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
Jffaloolm  Canmore.  The  name  is  sometimes  spelled  Baine, 
as  in  the  following  instance,  and  sometimes  Bayne,  as  in 
that  of  Bayne,  Alexander,  the  6rst  professor  of  Scots  Law  in 
the  nniversity  of  Edinbm^  the  sabject  of  a  snbseqaent 
Dotioe. 

BAINE,  James,  A.M.,  an  eminent  minister  of 
the  Relief  communion,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of 
that  church,  was  the  son  of  the  minister  of  Bon- 
hill,  Dumbartonshire,  where  he  was  bom  in  the 
year  1710.  He  received  the  first  part  of  his  edu- 
cation at  the  parish  school,  and  afterwards  studied 
for  the  church  at  the  university  of  Glasgow.  Hav- 
ing been  licensed  to  preach,  he  was  presented  by 
the  duke  of  Montrose  to  the  church  of  EiUeam, 
the  adjoining  parish  to  Bonhill.  In  1756  he  be- 
came one  of  the  ministers  of  the  High  church  of 
Pusley,  and  in  the  following  year  he  had  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Witherspoon  for  his  colleague.  He 
was  intimate  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
clergymen  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  so 
early  as  1745  his  name  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  warmly  engaged  among  his  parishioners  in 
Klllearn,  in  promoting  a  remarkable  revival  of  re- 
ligion in  the  west  of  Scotland  at  that  period. 
While  he  remained  a  minister  of  the  Established 


church,  he  was  a  zealous  defender  of  her  liberty, 
independence,  and  legal  rights,  and  a  determined 
opponent  of  what  he  considered  ecclesiastical  tyr- 
anny. The  conduct  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  in 
1752  in  deposing  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gillespie  of 
Oamock,  from  the  office  of  the  ministry,  as  well 
as  some  more  recent  proceedings,  in  his  estima- 
tion infringed  on  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  and 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  inducing  him  to  resign 
his  pastoral  charge  at  Paisley.  To  this  he  was 
also  led  by  the  following  circumstance:  The  office 
of  session  clerk  of  the  parish  having  become  va- 
cant, a  dispute  occurred  as  to  whether  the  kirk 
session  or  the  town  council  had  the  right  of  ap- 
pointment. The  case  came  to  be  litigated  in  the 
court  of  session,  and  was  finally  decided  in  favour 
of  the  town  council.  Mr.  Baine  took  the  part  of 
the  kirk  session,  his  colleague  of  the  members  of 
the  town  council ;  which  caused  a  painful  misun- 
derstanding between  them.  He  therefore  came  to 
the  resolution  of  resigning  his  charge,  which  he 
did  in  a  letter  to  the  presbytery  of  date  10th  Feb- 
iiiary  1766,  and  in  consequence  was  cited  to  ap- 
pear before  the  General  Assembly  29th  May  of 
that  year.  Having  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly,  and  been  heard  at  considerable  length 
in  an  elaborate  and  able  defence,  he  was  declared 
by  tlie  venerable  court  to  be  no  longer  a  minister 
of  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland.  Immediately  after  his 
deposition  Mr.  Baine  published  a  pamphlet  enti- 
tled ^Memoirs  of  modem  Church  Reformation,  or 
the  History  of  the  General  Assembly,  1766,  with 
a  brief  account  and  vindication  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Relief.*  The  publication  consisted  of  letters  to 
a  reverend  friend,  in  which  he  gave  an  amusiug 
account  of  the  procedure  of  the  supreme  ecclesias- 
tical court  in  his  case,  and  indulged  in  some  acri- 
monious remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  leading 
moderates.  Tlie  pamphlet  is  now  scarce.  He  had 
in  the  meantime  accepted  of  a  charge  under  the 
Relief  body,  then  recently  formed,  and  on  the  13th 
February  1766,  he  was  inducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gillespie,  late  of  Camock,  as  the  minister  of  Col- 
lege Street  chapel,  which  was  the  first  church 
opened  in  Edinburgh  in  connection  with  the  Relief 
presbytery.  Previous  to  his  deposition  by  the 
Established  church  he  is  said,  after  his  admission 
to  South  College  Street  clapel,  to  have  conducted 
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bis  new  congregation  to  the  neigh bouringciiitrcli  of 
Old  Greyfriars,  al  that  time  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Dr.  Erskine,  in  order  to  partake  of  the  sa- 
crament of  the  T»rd^8  sapper. 

Mr.  Baine  had  always  distinguished  himself  by 
testifying  against  whaterer  he  considered  to  be  a  vio- 
lation of  puUic  morality.  Before  he  left  Paisley  he 
published  fM^rmon  preached  before  the  Society  for 
the  Reformation  of  Manners  in  that  town,  instituted 
under  his  auspices,  in  which  he  declared,  in  strong 
terms,  against  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  age.  In 
1770  he  published  a  sermon,  entitled  *  The  Theatre 
Licentious  and  Ferveited,*  which  be  had  preached 
against  Footers  play  of  *  The  Minor,*  then  acted 
at  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  characters  of  White- 
field  and  other  zealous  ministers,  and  even  reli- 
gion itself,  was  most  unjustly  and  profanely  ridi- 
culed. To  this  attack  Foote  replied  in  1771  in 
*An  Apology  for  the  Minor,  in  a  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bainc.*  In  1777  Mr.  Baine  published  a 
volume  of  sermons,  among  which  is  one  on  the 
subject  of  the  Pastoral  Care,  delivered  in  the 
Low  church  of  Paisley  at  the  admission  of  bis 
colleague  in  June  1757.  Mr.  Baine  died  January 
17,  1790,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  Hu  had 
married  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Michael  Potter, 
of  Easter  Livelands,  Stirlingshire,  professor  of 
divinity  in  Glasgow  university,  and  sou  of  Michael 
Potter,  one  of  the  martyra  of  the  Bass.  His  eld- 
est son,  Captain  Michael  Bain,  died  a  detenu  in 
France.  His  second  son,  the  Rev.  James  Bain,  a 
probationer  of  the  Established  church  of  Scotland, 
receiving  episcopal  ordination,  was  appointed  a 
shaplain  in  one  of  the  colonies.  The  third  son, 
Lieutenant-colonel  William  Bain  of  Easter  Live- 
lands,  served  abroad  during  the  American  and 
Continental  wara.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eld- 
est son,  Edwin  Sandys  Bain  of  Easter  Livelands, 
sergeant  at  law.  A  volume  of  Mr.  Baine's  ser- 
mons was  published  nearly  fifty  years  after  his. 
death.  His  talents  and  attainments  were  of  a  high 
order ;  and  his  voice  was  so  musical  that,  while 
minister  at  Killearn,  he  was  popularly  known  by 
the  name  of  **  the  Swan  of  the  West." 

Baird,  a  surname  of  ancient  standing  in  Scotland.  Ac- 
cording to  Nisbet,  {Heraldry^  vol.  i.  p.  814,)  the  fanuh'es  of 
this  surname  have  for  arms,  Gules,  a  Boar  passant,  Or:  as 
relatK-e  to  the  name.  Tradition  states  that  while  William 
th?  T.ion  wap  h  inting  in  one  of  the  south- WRst  counties,  he 


happened  to  struggle  from  his  attendants,  and  was  aian!Md 
hj  the  approach  of  a  wild  b>ar,  which  was  shun  hj  one  of  his 
retinae  of  the  name  of  Baird,  who  had  hastened  to  his  as- 
sistance. For  this  signal  service  the  king  conferred  upon 
him  laige  grants  of  land,  and  assigned  him  the  above  coat 
of  arms,  with  the  motto  "  Dominns  fecit." 

In  the  reign  of  Alexar,der  the  Third,  Robert,  son  of  Wal- 
deve  de  Biggar,  granted  a  charter  to  Richard  Baird,  of  Meikle 
and  Little  K/p  hi  Lanarkshire.  [^DaJrymple's  CoUectiona,  p. 
897.]  Among  the  names  in  the  Ragman  Roll  of  those  who 
swore  submission  and  fealty  to  King  Edward  the  First  of 
England,  in  1292,  1296,  1297,  &c.,  are  Fer^s  de  Bard,  Johz 
Bard,  and  Robert  Bard ;  supposed  to  he' of  the  Bairds  of  Kyp 
and  Evandale,  then  a  considerable  family  in  Lanarkshire. 
There  is  a  charter  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce  of  the  barony  of 
Cambusnethan  to  Robert  Baird.    [^Haddinff tori's  CoUectumt.^ 

Baird  of  Gamwath,  with  three  or  four  other  barons  of  that 
name,  being  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  against  King  Robert  the 
Bruce,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Perth,  were  forfeited  and 
put  to  death  in  consequence. 

The  estate  of  Cambusnethan  went  by  marriage,  m  the  reign 
of  David  the  Second,  to  Sir  Alexander  Stewart,  afterwardi 
of  Damley  and  Crookston,  who,  in  1390,  bestowed  the  lands 
of  Cambusnethan  on  Janet  his  daughter  and  her  husband.  Sir 
Thomas  Somerville  of  Camwath,  cruuted  in  1427  Lord  Som* 
erville. 

From  the  Bairds  of  Ordinhivas  in  Banfishire,  descendants 
of  the  family  of  Cambusnethan,  came  the  Bairds  of  Auch- 
medden  in  Aberdeenshire,  who  were  long  the  principal  family 
of  the  name,  and  for  several  generations  sheriffs  of  that 
county. 

George  Baird  of  Auchmedden,  who  was  alive  in  1568,  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Alexander  Keith  of  Tmup,  bro- 
ther of  the  earl  marischal.  His  son  and  successor,  also  named 
George,  married  in  1670,  Lilias,  daughter  and  heir  of  Walter 
Baird  of  Ordinhivas,  and  had  a  numerous  progeny.  The  eld- 
est son,  Geoi^  Baird  nf  Auchmedden,  was  ancestor  of  the 
Bairds  of  that  pl.ice,  now  represented  by  Eraser  of  Findrach. 
[^Bttrkes  iMnded  Gentry.'] 

The  fourth  son,  James  Baird,  advocate,  and  one  of  the  com- 
missaries of  Edinburgh  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  was 
the  founder  of  the  houses  of  Newbyth  and  Saughtonhall.  He 
married  Bathia,  a  daughter  of  Dempster  of  Pitlivcr,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  John  and  Robert.  John  the  eldest  was 
admitted  advocate  in  June  1647.  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
created  a  knight  baronet,  and  made  a  lord  of  session,  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Newbyth.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  27th 
April  1698,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  He  collected  the 
decisions  of  tlie  court  from  November  1GG4  to  February 
1667,  and  pmctiques  from  the  former  year  to  1681,  with  an 
Appendix  to  1G90,  tht  manuscripts  of  which  arc  preserved  in 
the  Advocates'  Library.  \^Haig  and  Bruntori's  S&uxtora  cf  tke 
College  of  Justice.]  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  T\T1- 
liam  Hay  of  Linplum,  the  second  son  of  James  lord  Yester, 
and  brother  of  John,  first  earl  of  Tweeddale.  By  her  he  had 
Sir  William  Baird  of  Newbyth,  created  a  baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  1695.  The  latter  was  tw'ioe  married,  first  to  Helen, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Gilmour  of  Craigmillar,  president  of  the 
court  of  session,  and  secondly  to  Marg^iret,  daughter  of  Lord 
Sinclair.  His  son,  by  his  first  wife.  Sir  John  Baird  the 
second  baronet,  married  Janet,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Sir 
David  Dalrymple,  advocate,  grandfather  of  the  celebrated 
Lord  Hailes.  Sir  John  died  in  1746,  without  issue,  when  the 
baronetcy  became  extinct,  but  the  estate  was  entailed  on  his 
second  cousin,  William  Baird,  the  father  of  the  celebratad 
Sir  David  Baird. 
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Th«  jooni^  son  of  Jatnet  Baiid,  adyocatet  tis.  Sir  Robert 
Baird,  Koi^t,  of  Sauehtonhall  in  Mid  Lothian^  had,  with 
other  iflsae,  Jamea,  his  anccessor,  created  in  Februoiy  1696, 
a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  William  Baird,  a  merchant 
and  a  bullie  in  Edinburgh.  The  latter  was  the  father  of 
William  Baird,  who  snceeeded  his  second  cousin  Sir  John 
fiaird  in  the  estate  of  Newbyth.  He  married  Alicia,  fourth 
daughter  of  Johnston  of  HUtown,  in  Berwickshire,  by  whom 
be  had  six  sons  and  eight  dangbten.  The  gallant  Sir  David 
Baird  was  the  6f^1i  son. 

The  estate  of  Auchmedden  was  purchased  by  the  third  eari  of 
Aberdeen  from  the  Baircb,  on  which,  according  to  a  local  tracti- 
tion,  a  pair  of  ea(^es  which  had  regularly  nestled  and  brought 
forth  their  young  in  the  neighbouring  rocks  of  Pennan,  dis- 
appeared, in  fnlfihnent  of  an  ancient  prophedy  by  Thomas 
the  Rhymer,  that  there  ahould  be  an  eagle  in  the  crags  while 
there  was  a  Bnird  in  Auchmedden.  It  is  stated  that  when 
Ix>rd  Haddo,  eldent  son  of  the  earl,  married  Christian, 
youngest  daughter  of  Willinm  Baird,  Ki<q.  of  Newbyth,  and 
si!<ter  of  Geiierui  Sir  I>:iyid  Baird,  the  eagles  returned  to  the 
nK'ks.  and  remained  until  the  estate  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Hon.  William  Gimion,  when  tliey  again  fled. 

The  baronetcy  conferred,  in  1809,  on  General  Sir  David 
Baird  (see  p.  195)  was  inherited  in  1829  by  his  nephew. 
Sir  David,  the  remainder  being,  in  default  of  issue  of  his 
own,  to  the  issue  male  of  hia  eldest  brother,  Robert.  The 
second  baronet  died  in  1862,  when  hia  sun,  Sir  David,  be- 
came third  baronet. 

BAIRD,  Sir  David,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  a  dUtin- 
gniflhed  British  commander,  descended,  as  above 
explained,  from  a  junior  branch  of  the  Baii*ds  of 
Anchmedden,  in  Aberdeenshire,  was  the  fiftli  bnt 
second  surviving  son  of  William  Baird,  Esq  ,  heir 
by  settlement  of  his  second  cousin.  Sir  John  Baird 
of  Newbyth,  Bait.,  and  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on 
6th  December,  1757.  His  biograplier  Hook  says 
he  was  born  at  Newbyth,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  house  in  which  he  first  saw  the  light,  and 
where  he  was  brought  up,  is  situated  in  a  court  at 
the  fc>ot  of  Blair's  close,  Castlehill,  Edinburgh,  at 
one  time  possessed  by  the  ducal  family  of  Gordon, 
and  latterly  by  the  Newbyth  family,  by  whom  it 
was  held  for  several  generations.  [  Wilaon's  Me- 
moriaU  of  Edinburgh  ^  vol.  i.  p.  139.]  His  father 
died  when  he  was  only  eight  years  old,  and  he  early 
evinced  an  inclination  for  a  military  life.  He  entered 
the  army  December  16,  1772,  as  an  ensign  in  the 
second  foot.  He  was  then  placed  at  Locie^s  aca- 
demy at  Chelsea,  where  he  remained  some  months, 
actively  improving  himself  in  the  knowledge  of 
military  tactics.  At  Mr.  I^ocie's  academy,  as  now 
at  the  military  college,  Sandhnist,  the  pupils  were 
subjected  to  all  the  routine  of  militaiy  service. 
One  evening  when  young  Baird  was  on  duty  as 
sontry,  one  of  hia  cotuoanions,  considerably  his  se- 


nior, wished  to  get  out,  in  order  to  fulfil  some  oa- 
gagcment  he  had  made  in  London,  and  tried  to 
persuade  Baird  to  permit  him  to  pass.  '^No," 
said  the  galtnnt  boy,  '*  Mo^  I  cannot  do,  but  if  you 
pleai^e  yon  may  knock  me  down,  and  walk  ont 
over  my  body."  He  joined  his  regiment  at  Gib- 
raltar In  April  1773.  One  evening  when  he  was 
on  guard,  having  dined  with  some  of  his  brother 
officers,  they  resolved  to  detain  him  with  them, 
and  locked  the  door  of  the  room  to  prevent  his 
visiting  his  sentries  at  the  usual  time.  Baird 
found  remonstrances  in  vain,  bnt  determined  to 
let  nothing  interfere  with  duty,  he  sprang  to  the 
window,  which  overhung  the  rampart,  and  with 
an  agility  and  dexterity  for  which  he  was  always 
remarkable,  threw  himself  out,  escaped  unhurt, 
and  was  at  his  post  at  the  very  minute  appointed. 
[Hook's  Life  of  General  Sir  David  Baird^  vol.  i.  p. 
2,  NoteJ]  He  returned  with  his  regiment  to  Bri- 
tain in  1776. 

Lord  Macleod,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Crom- 
arty, having  been,  with  his  fiather,  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  spent  several  years  in  exile  on 
the  continent ;  and  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  Swedish  army.  Ultimately,  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth  at  the  time  of  joining  the  Pre* 
tender,  he  received  an  unconditional  pardon  for 
his  share  In  the  rebellion,  and  returning  to  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1777,  he  was  presented  to  George 
the  Third,  who  received  him  very  graclonsly.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Duff  of  Muirtown,  who 
had  served  in  Keith*s  Highlanders,  and  encouraged 
by  the  favourable  reception  he  had  met  with  in  the 
north,  he  offered  his  services  to  raise  a  regiment. 
The  ofier  was  accepted,  and  although  without  pro- 
perty or  political  influence,  so  great  was  the  magic 
of  his  name  among  his  clansmen,  that  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty  Highlanders  were  in  a  very  short 
time  raised  and  marched  to  Elgin.  In  addition  to 
these,  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  lowlanders  were 
raised  by  the  Hon.  John  Lindsay,  son  of  the  earl  of 
Balcarres,  David  Baird,  the  subject  of  this  memoir^ 
James  Fowlls,  and  otherofficcrs ;  besides  thirty-four 
English  and  Irish,  enlisted  in  Glasgow,  making  in 
all  eleven  hundred  men.  The  corps  was  embodied 
at  Elgin,  and  inspected  there  by  General  Skene  in 
April  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy -eight,  in 
which  year  Baird  obtained  a  lieutenancy,  and  in 
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September  of  the  same  year  he  became  captain  of 
the  grenadiers  in  the  73d  regiment,  then  raised  by 
TiOrd  Macleod.  With  this  corps,  which  he  joined 
at  Elgin,  he  embarked  for  Madras,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  January  1780,  and  immediately  entered 
npon  active  service.  This  young  and  untried  re- 
giment had  scarcely  arrived  in  India,  when  Hyder 
All,  forcing  his  way  through  the  Gauts,  at  the  head 
of  100,000  men,  burst  like  a  mountain  torrent  into 
the  Camatic.  He  had  interposed  bis  vast  army 
between  that  of  the  British,  commanded  by  Sir 
Hector  Monro,  and  a  smaller  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Baillie,  which  were  endeavouring 
to  form  a  junction.  The  latter  having,  though 
victorious,  sustained  a  serious  loss  in  an  engage- 
ment with  Hyder  Ali^s  troops,  sent  to  the  com- 
mander an  account  of  his  difficult  position,  stating 
that,  from  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  and  his  total 
want  of  provisions,  he  was  equally  unable  to  ad- 
vance or  remain  in  his  then  situation.  With  the 
advice  of  a  council  of  war,  Sir  Hector  judged  the 
only  course  was  to  endeavour  to  aid  Colonel  Bail- 
lie,  with  such  a  reinforcement  as  would  enable  him 
to  push  forward  in  defiance  of  the  enemy.  The 
detachment  selected  for  this  enterprise  consisted 
of  about  1,000  men  under  Colonel  Fletcher;  and 
its  main  force  was  composed  of  the  grenadier  and 
infantry  companies  of  Lord  Macleod's  regiment, 
commanded  by  Captain  Baird.  Hyder  All  having 
gained  intelligence  of  this  movement,  sent  a  strong 
body  to  cut  them  oif  on  their  way,  but,  by  adopt- 
ing a  long  circuitous  route,  and  marching  by  night, 
they  at  length  safely  effected  a  junction  with  Col- 
onel Bullie.  With  the  most  consummate  skill. 
However,  Hyder,  determining  that  they  should  never 
return,  prepared  an  ambuscade;  into  which,  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  September,  they  un- 
warily advanced.  The  enemy,  with  admirable 
coolness  and  self-command,  reserved  their  fire  till 
the  unhappy  British  were  in  the  very  midst  of 
them.  The  army  under  the  command  of  Colonels 
Baillie  and  Fletcher,  and  Captain  Bau^,  marched 
in  column.  On  a  sudden,  whilst  in  a  narrow  de- 
file, a  battery  of  twelve  guns  opened  upon  them, 
and,  Ipaded  with  grape-shot,  poured  in  npon  their 
right  flank.  The  British  faced  about;  another 
battery  opened  immediately  upon  their  rear.  They 
bad  no  choice  therefore  but  to  advance ;  other  bat- 


teries met  them  here  likewise,  and  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  fifty-seven  pieces  of  cannon,  brought  to 
bear  on  them  at  all  points,  penetrated  into  every 
part  of  the  British  line.  By  seven  oVlock  in  the 
morning,  the  enemy  poured  down  upon  them  in 
thousands:  Captain  Baird  and  his  grenadiers 
fought  with  the  greatest  heroism.  Surrounded 
and  attacked  on  all  sides,  by  25,000  cavalry,  by 
thirty  regiments  of  Sepoy  infantry,  besides  Hyder's 
European  corps,  and  a  numerous  artillery  playing 
upon  them  from  all  quarters,  within  grape-shot 
distance,  yet  did  this  gallant  column  stand  firm 
and  undaunted,  alternately  facing  their  enemies 
on  every  side  of  attack.  The  French  officers  in 
Hyder's  camp  beheld  with  astonishment  the  Brit- 
ish grenadiers,  under  Captain  Balrd's  command, 
performing  their  evolutions  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
tumult  and  extreme  peril,  with  as  much  precision, 
coolness,  and  steadiness,  as  If  upon  a  parade 
ground.  The  little  army,  so  unexpectedly  assail- 
ed, had  only  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  but  these  made 
such  havoc  amongst  the  enemy,  that  after  a  doubt- 
ful contest  of  three  hours,  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  nine,  victory  began  to  declare  for  the  British. 
The  flower  of  the  Mysore  cavalry,  after  many 
bloody  repulses,  were  at  length  entirely  defeated, 
with  great  slaughter,  and  the  right  wing,  com- 
posed of  Hyder's  best  forces,  was  thrown  into  dis- 
order. Hyder  himself  was  about  to  give  orders 
for  retreat,  and  the  French  officer  who  directed 
the  artillery  began  to  draw  it  off,  when  an  unfore- 
seen and  unavoidable  misfortune  occurred,  which 
totally  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  By  some 
unhappy  accident  the  tumbrils  which  contained 
the  ammunition  suddenly  blew  up  in  the  centre  of 
the  British  lines.  One  whole  face  of  their  column 
was  thus  entirely  laid  open,  and  their  artllleiy 
overturned  and  destroyed.  The  destruction  of 
men  was  great,  but  the  total  loss  of  their  ammuni- 
tion was  still  more  fatal  to  the  survivors  Tippoo 
Saib,  the  son  of  Hyder,  instantly  seized  the  mo- 
ment of  advantage,  and  without  waiting  for  orders, 
fell  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  at  the  head  of  the 
Mogul  and  Camatic  horse,  into  the  broken  square, 
which  had  not  had  time  to  recover  its  form  and 
order.  This  attack  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  being 
immediately  seconded  by  the  French  corps,  and 
by  the  fii'st  line  of  infantry,  determined  at  once 
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the  fate  of  oiir  unfortunate  armj.  After  succes* 
rive  pixHligies  of  valour,  the  brave  Sepoys  were 
almost  to  a  man  cut  to  pieces.  ColoneU  Baillie 
and  Fletcher,  assisted  by  Captain  Baird,  made  one 
more  desperate  effort.  They  rallied  the  Euro- 
peans, and,  under  the  fire  of  the  whole  immense 
artillery  of  the  enemy,  gained  a  little  eminence, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  new  square.  In 
this  form  did  this  intrepid  band,  though  totally 
without  ammunition,  the  officers  fighting  only 
with  their  swords  and  the  soldiers  with  their  bay- 
onets, resist  and  repulse  the  myriads  of  the  enemy 
in  thirteen  different  attacks ;  until  at  length,  inca- 
pable of  withstanding  the  successive  torrents  of 
fresh  troops  which  were  continually  pouring  upon 
them,  they  were  faurly  borne  down  and  trampled 
upon,  many  of  them  still  continuing  to  fight  under 
the  very  legs  of  the  hoi*8es  and  elephants.  To 
save  the  lives  of  the  few  brave  men  who  survived. 
Colonel  Baillie  Lad  displayed  his  handkerchief  on 
his  sword,  as  a  flag  of  truce;  quarter  was  pro- 
mised, but  no  sooner  had  the  troops  laid  down 
their  arms  than  they  were  attacked  with  savage 
fury  by  the  enemy.  By  the  humane  interference, 
however,  of  the  French  officera  in  Hyder's  ser- 
vice, many  lives  were  saved. 

The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  engagement,  call- 
ed the  battle  of  Perimbancum,  amounted  to  about 
four  thousand  Sepoys,  and  about  six  hundred  Eu- 
ropeans. Colonel  Fletcher  was  slain  on  the  field. 
Colonel  Baillie,  severely  wounded,  and  several 
other  officers,  with  two  hundi-ed  Europeans,  were 
made  prisoners.  When  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Hyder,  he,  with  ti*ue  Asiatic  barbarism,  received 
them  with  the  most  insolent  triumph.  The  Bri- 
tish officers,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  their  countiy, 
retorted  with  an  indignant  coolness  and  contempt. 
"  Your  son  will  inform  you,"  said  Colonel  Baillie, 
"  that  you  owe  the  victory  to  our  disaster,  rather 
than  to  our  defeat."  Hyder  angrily  ordered  them 
from  his  presence,  and  commanded  them  instantly 
to  prison.  Captain  Baird  had  received  two  sabre- 
wounds  on  his  head,  a  ball  in  his  thigh,  and  a 
pike-wound  in  his  arm.  He  lay  a  long  time  on  the 
field  of  battle,  narrowly  escaping  death  from 
some  of  the  more  ferocious  of  the  Mysore  cavalry, 
who  traversed  the  field  spearing  the  wounded, 
and  at  last  being  unable   to    reach   the  force 


under  Munro,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
enemy. 

The  result  of  this  battle  was  the  immediate  re- 
treat of  the  main  army  under  Sir  Hector  Munro 
to  Madras.  Colonel  Baillie,  Captain  Baird,  and 
five  other  British  officers,  were  marched  to  one 
of  Ilyder's  nearest  forts,  and  afterwards  remov- 
ed to  Seringapatam,  where  they  were  joined  by 
othei's  of  their  captive  countrymen,  and  subjected  to 
a  most  horrible  and  protracted  imprisonment.  It 
*was  commonly  believed  in  Scotland  that  Captain 
Baird  was  chained  by  the  leg  to  another  man ;  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  writing  in  May  1821  to  his  son, 
then  a  cornet  of  dragoons,  with  his  regiment  in 
Ireland,  when  Sir  David  was  commander  of  tl>e 
forcea  there,  says,  '*I  remember  a  story  that 
when  report  came  to  Emx)pe  that  Tippoo^s  pris- 
oners (of  whom  Baird  was  one)  were  chained  to- 
gether two  and  two,  his  mother  said,  *  God  pity 
the  poor  lad  that^s  chained  to  our  Davie  I  * "  She 
knew  him  to  be  active,  spirited  and  daring,  and 
probably  thought  that  he  would  make  some  des- 
perate effort  to  escape.  But  it  was  not  the  case 
that  he  was  chained  to  another.  On  the  10th  of 
May  all  the  prisoners  had  been  put  in  irons  ex- 
cept Captain  Baird;  this  indignity  he  was  not 
subjected  to  till  the  10th  of  November  following. 
"When  they  were  about,"  says  his  biographer, 
"to  put  the  irons  on  Captain  Baird,  who  was 
completely  disabled  in  his  right  leg,  in  which  the 
wound  was  still  open,  and  whence  the  ball  had 
just  then  been  extracted,  his  friend  Captain  Lu- 
cas, who  spoke  the  language  perfectly,  sprang  for- 
ward, and  represented  in  very  strong  terms  to  the 
Myar  the  barbarity  of  fettering  him  while  in  such 
a  dreadful  state,  and  assured  him  that  death  would 
be  the  inevitable  termination  of  Captain  Baird^s 
sufferings  if  the  intention  were  persisted  in.  The 
Myar  replied  that  the  Circar  had  sent  as  many 
pairs  of  irons  as  there  were  prisoners,  and  they 
must  be  put  on.  Captain  Lucas  then  offered  to 
wear  two  sets  himself,  in  order  to  save  his  friend. 
This  noble  act  of  generosity  moved  the  compassion 
even  of  the  Myar,  who  said  he  would  send  to  the 
Eellidar,  (commander  of  the  fort,)  to  open  the 
book  of  fate.  He  did  so,  and  when  the  messenger 
returned,  he  said  the  book  had  been  opened,  and 
Captain  Baird^s  fate  was  good ;  and  the  irons  were 
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in  conseqnence  not  put  on  at  tliat  time.  Could 
they  really  have  looked  into  the  volume  of  futu- 
rity, Baird  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  last 
man  to  be  spared."  ILtfe  of  Sir  David  Bcurd, 
vol.  i.  p.  44.]  Each  pair  of  irons  was  nine  pounds 
weight.  Captain  Lucas  died  in  prison.  Captain 
Baird  was  preserved  by  Providence  to  revenge 
the  sufferings  which  he  and  his  fellow-prisoners 
endured  by  the  glorious  conquest  of  Seringapatam 
on  the  4th  of  May,  1799. 

He  remained  a  prisoner  for  three  years  and  a 
half.  He  and  his  companions  were  only  allowed 
a  gold  fanam^  value  about  sixpence,  a-day  each, 
to  support  themselves  in  prison,  a  pittance  which 
could  only  purchase  them  the  poorest  necessaries, 
and  Captain  Baird,  on  recovering  from  a  sevei'e 
attack  of  dysentery,  suffered  so  much  from  hunger 
that  he  was  often  tempted  to  snatch  his  neighbour's 
share,  and  ate  with  greediness  whatever  happen- 
ed to  be  left.  On  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  in 
March  1784,  he  and  the  surviving  prisoners  were 
released,  and  in  July  he  joined  his  regiment  at 
Madras.  In  1785  the  number  of  the  regiment  was 
changed  to  the  71st.  It  was  also  called  the  Glas- 
gow Highland  light  infantry,  from  the  success  with 
which  the  recniiting  had  been  earned  on  in  that 
city.  So  destructive  had  been  the  carnage  in  this 
regiment  in  the  short  time  it  had  been  in  India, 
that  it  was  said  Captain  Baird  and  one  sergeant 
were  the  only  two  individuals  belonging  to  the 
original  78d.  In  1787  he  removed  with  his  regi- 
ment to  Bombay.  On  the  5th  of  June  of  that  year 
he  became  major  of  the  71st,  and  in  October  he 
returned  home  on  leave  of  absence.  In  December 
1790  he  obtained  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  his 
regiment,  the  71st;  and  in  1791,  on  his  return  to 
India,  he  joined  the  army  under  Marquis  Corn- 
wall is. 

As  commander  of  a  brigade  of  Sepoys,  Colonel 
Baird  was  present  at  the  attack  of  a  number  of 
Droogs,  or  hill  forts,  and  at  the  siogc  of  Seringa- 
patam in  February  1792;  and  likewise  at  the 
storming  of  Tippoo  Sultaun's  lines  and  camps  on 
the  island  of  Seringapatam.  In  1793  he  com- 
manded a  brigade  of  Europeans,  and  was  present 
at  the  reduction  of  Pondicheny.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  to  the  command  at  Tanjore.  On 
the  drafting;  of  the  71st  into  other  regiments,  in 


October  1797  he  embarked  at  Madras  for  Europe. 
In  December,  when  he  anived  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general, 
and  placed  on  that  staff,  in  command  of  a  brigade. 
On  June  18,  1798,  he  was  appointed  major-gen- 
eral, and  returned  to  the  staff  in  India.  In  Janu- 
ary 1799  he  arrived  at  Madras,  in  command  of 
two  regiments  of  foot,  together  with  the  drafts  of 
the  28th  dragoons,  and  on  the  1st  of  February 
joined  the  army  at  Velore,  where  ke  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  first  European  brigade. 

On  the  4th  of  May  of  that  memorable  year 
General  Baird  commanded  the  storming  party  at 
the  assault  of  Seringapatam.  One  o^clock  was 
fixed  upon  for  the  assault,  it  being  known  that  the 
natives  usually  sought  shelter  and  repose  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun  at  that  hour.  When  the  precise 
moment  airived,  Baii-d  ascended  the  parapet  of  the 
trenches  in  full  view  of  both  armies,  "  a  military 
figure,"  observes  Colonel  Wilks,  "  suited  to  such 
an  occasion ;"  and,  drawing  his  sword,  and  gal- 
lantly waving  it,  shouted  out,  "  Now,  my  brave 
fellows,  follow  me,  and  prove  yourselves  worthy 
of  the  name  of  British  soldiei-s !"  His  personal  ap- 
pearance added  greatly  to  the  chivalrous  bearing 
of  his  manner.  His  figure  was  tall  and  symme- 
trical ;  his  conntenance  cheerful  and  animated. 
On  his  open  manly  brow  were  legibly  displaved 
the  indications  of  that  lofty  courage,  that  firmness 
of  purpose,  and  that  vigour  of  intellect  which  so 
conspicuously  marked  his  whole  career.  Within 
seven  minutes  the  British  flag  floated  from  the 
outer  bastion  of  the  fortress;  and  before  night 
Seringapatam  was  in  possession  of  the  besiegers. 
General  Baird,  who  was  undoubtedly  entitled  to 
the  governorship  of  the  town  which  he  had  thus 
taken,  fixed  his  head-quartci*s  at  the  palace  of 
Tippoo,  who  was  among  the  slain.  He  was  next 
day  abniptly  commanded  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of 
the  town  to  Colonel  Wellesley,  who,  as  it  hap- 
pened, had  no  active  share  in  the  capture,  but  who 
was  appointed  to  the  command  by  his  brother,  the 
governor-general.  "  And  thus,"  said  Baird,  "  be- 
fore the  sweat  was  diy  on  my  brow,  I  was  super- 
seded by  an  inferior  officer ;"  that  "  inferior  offi- 
cer" being  afterwai'ds  the  duke  of  Wellington! 

In  consequence  of  his  signal  success  on  this  oc- 
casion, he  was  presented  by  the  army,  through 
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General  lian-is,  tlie  commaDder'iD -chief,  wiib  tbe 
aUte  Btrord  of  Tippoo  Snltann.  The  field  officer* 
under  his  immediate  comioaod  at  the  aseault  pre- 
Knted  him  tX  the  same  time  nith  ft  dress  sword, 
(o  1800  he  was  removed  hi  the  Beo^  staff. 

Tn  1801  General  Baird  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  an  expedition  intended  to  act  agiinet 
Batavia,  but  which  was  afterwards  sent  to  Egjpt. 
In  1802  he  rctuined  in  command  of  the  Egyptian 
Indian  army  overland  to  India.  In  September  of 
that  year  he  was  removed  to  the  Madras  staff,  and 
commanded  a  lai'ge  division  of  the  army  forming 
against  the  Mahrattas.  He  was  aflerwanls  em- 
ployed in  the  Mysore  country.  In  consequence 
of  tiie  great  reduction  of  his  division  of  the  army, 
by  the  drafts  marie  from  it  by  General  Sir  Arthor 
Wellesley,  who  wns  employed  in  the  stme  ser- 
vice, General  BnJrd  rc^itoicd  liiii  command  and 
gjtiled  for  Britain  with  liis  staff,  March  1803.  In 
December  he  obtained  the  royal  permission  to 
wear  the  Turkish  order  of  tiie  crescent.  In  June 
1604  he  wu  knighted  by  patent, 
and,  on  tbe  ISth  of  AaguBt  Tullow- 
ing,  became  a  military  companion 
of  the  Bath. 

On  80th  October  18u5  he  was  pni- 
moted  to  tlie  lauk  of  lieuteimm- 
general,  and  commanded  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Arriving  tliere  January  5,  1606,  \>» 
attacked  and  bent  the  Dutch  armj 
on  tbe  6th,  and  on  the  16th  received 
tho  sarrender  of  tlie  colony.  He 
remained  in  tite  government  of  the 
Cape  till  January  1807,  when  he 
was  recalled,  and  arrived  in  Britain 
in  March  of  mat  year  On  the  19tli 
July  he  was  transferred  from  the  col- 
onelcy of  the  64th  to  that  of  ths  ' 
34tb,  and  placed  on  the  foreign  slall 
under  General  Lord  Cathcart.  At 
the  siege  of  Copenhagen,  where  ho 
commanded  a  division,  he  was  slight- 
ly wounded.  He  was  afterward] 
employed  for  a  sliort  time  in  Irchind, 
with  the  command  of  the  "drill 
camp"  there,  and  was  sworn  id  a 
member  of  thn  Irish  privy  counciL 
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Having  been  ordered  to  the  Peninsula,  in  the 
beginning  of  November  1606  he  arrived  at  Co- 
runna,  in  command  of  about  10,000  men,  and 
formed  a  jnnctlon  with  tlie  army  nnder  General 
Sir  John  Moore.  In  the  battle  of  Cornnna,  Janu- 
ary 16,  1809,  he  commanded  the  lirst  division  of 
the  Hrmy,  and  lost  bis  left  arm.  On  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  he  succeeded  to  the  chief  com- 
mand, and  on  communicating  tlic  intelligence  of 
the  victory  to  government,  he  received  for  tbe 
fourth  time  the  llianks  of  parliament,  tlie  previous 
occasions  being,  for  the  operations  of  tbe  ai'my  in 
India  in  1799,  fur  thoeevf  Egypt  in  1801,  and  for 
the  Danish  expedition.  On  iliis  occasion  also  he 
received  the  red  riband,  on  being  appointed  a 
kniglit  grand  cross  of  the  Bath.  On  the  16th  of 
April  he  was  created  a  baronet  by  patent,  and  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  the  most  honourable  armorial 
biarings,  having  i«latlon  t'>  his  military  tmnaac- 
tions.  The  following  is  a  porir.ilt  of  Sir  I'svid 
fi'oni  n  p:iiiitiii[;  b>'  ^>r  I  lonrv  Kacbnni  ^ 
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On  Sir  David's  return  to  Edinburgh  after  the 
Spanish  campaign^  he  called  nj^n  the  then  pos- 
sessor of  the  mansion  on  the  Castlehili  where  he 
iras  bom,  and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  see  the 
house  in  which  he  had  passed  his  infancy,  and  the 
garden  behind,  where  he  said  he  had  spent  manj 
liappy  days  in  boyish  amusements.  This  was 
readily  conceded,  and  after  viewing  the  house,  he 
was  .conducted  to  the  garden,  where  he  saw  the 
children  of  Ihe  tenant  of  the  house  engaged  In  the 
very  same  species  of  mischievous  sport  which  he 
declared  had  often  been  his  own,  namely,  throw- 
ing stones  and  kail  castock^  down  the  chimneys 
of  the  houses  in  the  Grassmarket  below.  [CTiam' 
beflf  Tradition*  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  i.p.  155.] 

Sir  David  married,  4fh  August  1810,  Miss 
Campbell  Preston  of  Femtower  and  Lochlane, 
Perthshire,  niece  of  Sir  Robert  Preston,  of  Valley- 
field,  Baronet.  In  1814  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  general.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  and  sworn  of  his 
majesty's  privy  council  there,  and  in  1828  he  be- 
came governor  of  Fort-George  in  Scotland.  He 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  August  18,  1829,  at  his 
seat  of  Femtower  in  Perthshire,  where  he  passed 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  leaving  no  issue,  was 
succeed^  in  the  baronetcy  by  his  nephew,  Captain 
Baird.  His  widow  survived  till  28th  May  1847. 
A  monument  erected  by  her  on  Tom-a-Chastel,  a 
most  romantic  hill  on  her  estate,  to  the  memory  of 
her  gallant  husband,  is  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk, 
of  Aberdeen  granite,  eighty-two  feet  four  inches 
in  height,  and  an  exact  fac  simile  of  Cleopatra's 
needle;  most  fitting  model  for  the  monument 
of  the  gallant  soldier  who  was  the  first  with  a 
European  army  to  ascend  the  Red  Sea,  cross  the 
desert,  descend  the  Nile,  and  display  the  united 
standards  of  Britain  and  Drama  on  the  shores  of 
Alexandria.     [New  Stat.  Ace,  vol.  x.  p.  741.] 

Sir  David  Baird  was  deservedly  popular  with 
the  army.  Although  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he 
had  the  power  to  an  extreme  degree  of  winning 
the  attachment  and  respect  of  the  men  under  his 
command.  ■*^*  There  was,"  says  General  Middle- 
more,  who  derved  with  him  in  Egypt,  "  something 
about  him  which  gave  at  once  complete  confidence 
In  him :  his  countenance  bespoke  a  mind  spotless 
from  gnile  or  subterfuge.    You  felt  that  tmth 


beamed  in  all  his  features— ft  was  impossible  to 
doubt  him — ^yon  might  implicitly  place  your  life, 
and  honour,  and  happiness,  on  his  bare  word. 
He  andd  not  deceive ;  and  as  he  was  firm  and  hr- 
flexible  upon  every  point  of  discipline  and  duty, 
so  was  he  Incapable  of  injuring  a  human  being. 
With  the  courage  of  a  hero,  his  heart  was  as  kind 
and  gentle  as  a  woman's."  His  power  over  his 
soldiers,  even  under  the  most  trying  circumstan- 
ces,  was  strikingly  exemplified  at  Wallajahbad  in 
1797,  when  the  Order  came  for  breaking  up  tho 
71st  regiment,  which  he  bad  so  long  commanded, 
and  drafting  the  men  fit  for  service  into  other  regi- 
ments. The  order  was  read  to  the  men  by  the 
adjutant.  Sir  David,  being  too  much  affected  to 
read  it  himself.  ^'The  effect  produced  by  it,** 
says  his  biographer,  '^was  beyond  description. 
It  seems  as  if  a  sudden  dismay  had  seized  the 
whole  regiment.  It  was  a  moment  of  trial  in 
which  there  was  something  awful ;  but  Baird,  whc 
knew  his  duty,  and  who  always  did  it,  addressed 
the  men  thus :  *'  My  poor  fellows — ^not  a  word — 
the  order  must  be  obeyed.'  And  then,  to  conceal 
emotions  of  which  even  he  need  not  have  been 
ashamed,  he  tumed  round,  and  ordered  the  band 
to  strike  up  the  popular  Scottish  air,  the  chorus  of 
which  is  in  these  words — 

The  king  odmnuuids,  and  we*ll  obejt 
Over  the  hilla  and  far  away." 

He  is  said  himself  to  have  been  passionately  fond 
of  the  native  airs  of  his  country.  He  fre- 
quently spoke,  with  the  most  affectionate  delight, 
of  the  way  in  which  his  mother  used  to  sing  them, 
and  he  had  them  similarly  an-anged  for  the  band 
of  his  regiment.  The  Life  of  Sir  David  Baird  by 
Theodore  Hook  was  published  at  London  in  1832 
in  two  volumes. 

BAIRD,  George  Husband,  the  very  rev., 
D.D.,  principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
the  author  and  unwearied  promoter  of  the  scheme 
for  the  education  of  the  Highlanders,  was  bom  in 
1761,  in  the  parish  of  Borrowstounness,  where  his 
father,  a  considerable  proprietor  in  the  county  of 
Stirling,  rented  a  farm  from  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton. He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education, 
first  at  the  parish  school  of  Borrowstounness,  and 
subsequently,  upon  his  fatner  acqnuing  and 
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moving  to  the  property  of  Mannel,  in  West-I/0> 
thian,  at  the  grammar  school  of  Linlithgow.  In 
1773  he  entered  as  a  student  at  the  nniversity  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and  while  there,  acquired  the  special 
notice  of  Principal  Robertson,  Professor  Dalzel, 
and  others  of  the  professors,  for  his  diligence  and 
proficiency.  At  college  he  and  the  late  Professor 
Finlayson,  and  Josiah  Walker,  who  were  fellow- 
stndents  with  him,  associated  for  the  prosecntion 
of  studies  beyond  what  was  required  by  the  col- 
lege courses ;  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  make 
himself  master  of  most  of  the  European  languages. 
These  three  young  men,  it  is  stated  in  the  sketch 
of  Hairdos  life  in  Kay^s  Edinburgh  Portraits,  ai*e 
said  to  have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  promote 
the  advancement  of  one  another  in  life  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power;  and  though,  it  is  added, 
there  was  a  degree  of  singularity  in  the  compact, 
and  perhaps  no  real  increase  from  it  in  the  dispo- 
sition to  serve  each  other,  it  is  certain  that  indi- 
vidually all  the  three  parties  mentioned  could 
ascribe  important  advantages  to  the  good  offices 
of  one  or  other  in  that  association,  one  much  to 
be  commended  and  imitated.  The  revei-se  of  such 
conduct,  from  unworthy  feelings  of  envy  nnd  jea- 
lousy, is  too  often  exhibited  in  after- life  by  those 
who  had  once  been  schoolfellows  and  close  com- 
panions in  their  youth.  In  1784  he  was  recom- 
mended by  Professor  Dalzel  as  tutor  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Colonel  Blair  of  Blair.  In  1786  he  was 
licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Linlithgow,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  ordained  to  the  parish  of 
Dnnkeld,  to  which  charge  he  had  been  presented 
by  the  duke  of  Athol,  through  the  influence  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Finlayson.  At  Dunkeld  he  remained 
for  several  years,  living  as  an  inmate  of  the  duke^s 
family,  and  superintending  the  education  of  bis 
grace's  three  sons,  the  last  survivor  of  whom  was 
the  late  Lord  Gleulyon.  In  1789  or  1790  he  was 
presented  to  Lady  Tester's  church,  Edinburgh, 
but  at  the  request  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Athol,  he  declined  it.  In  1792  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  New  Greyfriare  church,  Edinburgh ; 
and  at  the  same  time  was  elected  professor  of 
oriental  languages  in  the  university  there.  In 
1793,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Robertson,  he  was, 
when  not  more  than  thirty-three  years  of  age, 
appointed  the  principal  of  the  university. 


As  principal  he  was  once  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise college  discipline  in  the  case  of  three  of  the  stu- 
dents who  afterwards  attained  to  great  distinction, 
which  has  rendered  this  instance  of  the  maintenance 
of  academic  authority  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
the  university.  A  challenge  having  been  sent  to 
one  of  the  professors,  the  parties  implicated  in  this 
misdemeanor,  namely,  Lord  Henry  Petty  (after- 
wards the  marquis  of  Lansdowne),  the  late  Fran- 
cis Homer,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  (now  Lord) 
Brougham,  were  summoned  before  the  Senatns 
Academicus.  The  only  one  who  appeared  was 
Brougham,  and  the  rebuke  of  the  principal  was  at 
once  so  administered  and  so  received,  that  a  friend- 
ship ensued  between  them,  which  was  continued 
long  after  the  former  had  entered  upon  public  life. 
In  1799  Principal  Baird  was  translated  to  the 
New  North  church ;  and  in  1801,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Blair,  he  was  removed  to  the  High  church, 
where  he  continued  to  officiate  till  his  death. 
He  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  El- 
der, Esq.  of  Fometh,  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh. His  later  years,  until  prevented  by  the 
infirmities  of  age,  were  principally  occupied  in 
promoting  his  truly  benevolent  and  philanthro- 
pic plan,  for  extending  a  religious  education 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  his  fellow  conn  try- 
men  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  May  1824,  he  brought  for- 
ward his  motion  for  increasing  the  means  of  edu- 
cation throughout  Scotland,  but  particularly  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands,  and  in  large  towns.  The 
Assembly  of  1 825  gave  its  sanction  to  the  scheme 
proposed ;  which  mainly  owed  its  success  to  the 
talents,  labour,  industry,  personal  influence,  and 
pious  enthusiasm  of  the  originator  of  the  plan ; 
who  lived  to  see  a  provision  secured,  by  his  exer- 
tions, for  the  Christian  education  of  many  thousand 
children  of  the  poor.  Such  was  his  zeal  to  for- 
ward the  educational  interests,  and  to  improve  the 
moral  condition  of  his  Gaelic  countrymen,  that,  in 
the  autumn  of  1827,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age, 
he  visited  the  Highlands  of  Argyleshire,  the  west- 
em  parts  of  Inverness  and  Ross,  and  the  Western 
Islands,  traversing  the  whole  country  from  Lewis 
to  Kintyre.  The  following  year  he  visited  for  the 
same  purposes,  the  North   Highlands,  and  the 
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■"UdiIs  or  Orkney  and  Shelland.  Throngh  liis 
mtxaa  also,  the  lat«  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  o(  Madras 
teqneathed  £6,000  to  the  scheme  for  education  in 
the  IlighlflDda.  In  1832  the  thanks  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agsembl}'  were  conveyed  to  liim  bj  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, the  modeiiitor.  In  the  following  terms: — 
"  The  benefits  yon  have  conferred  on  the  canse  of 
edncation  in  Ihe  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scot- 
land will  ever  associate  yonr  name  with  the  whole 
of  that  immense  region,  and  hand  down  your  me- 
mory to  distant  ages  as  the  moral  benefactor  of 
many  thousand  familiee.  I  feel  confident  that  I 
do  not  outrun  the  sympathy  of  a  single  individual 
in  onr  chnrch,  wticn,  in  its  name,  I  offer  yon,  as 
the  head  of  a  noble  and  national  enterprise,  the 
meed  of  onr  nnited  thanks,  for  the  vigour,  and  ac- 
tivity, and  tlie  entliosiasm  wherewith,  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  tife,  yon  have  addressed  yourself 
to  tilts  great  undi'i-tnliing,  and  may  now  be  said  to 
have  fully  and  firmly  established  it."  By  his  be- 
nevolent ejtertioiis  tlie  worthy  prindpal  is  stud  to 
have  contributed  much  to  the  freeing  the  minds 
of  the  Highlanders  fk>m  the  superstitions  which 
ihcy  were  so  fond  of  cherishing,  and  particutariy 
to  tlie  expnlsion  of  the  fniries  from  the  lliglilnnd 
hilla      A  |H)vtrait  of  Tiincipal  Bsird  to  subjoliii'il. 


8  BALCANQUAL. 

Dr.  Baird  died  on  the  Uth  January  1840,  at  his 
residence  of  Maunel  near  Linlithgow,  in  the  79tb 
year  of  bis  age.  (le  was,  when  a  yonng  man,  a 
correspondent  of  the  poet  Bums,  ud  his  name 
appears  among  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  first 
or  Kilmarnock  edition  of  hto  poems.— OWfwwi** 
of  the  time. 

BAIfAXqDALI.,  m  mmiine  denred  niieiniJlT  li«n  tli< 
luida  </  Hut  TumB  in  tbe  puith  of  Stntbmigla,  Rfe.  In 
Hbbdd'i  Lot  of  the  Herilon  of  that  onntj  (ITIO)  omm 
tlH  nma  of  BalanqnbiU  of  thit  ilk.  [^^  of  Fj/i,  Ap- 
powtiz,  No.  i-l  The  isUte  of  Bilcuqull  iRcrwivda  Im- 
loDged  to  tbe  Hopes  of  Pinkie. 

Om  of  tbe  flnt  pnabjlsiuii  miniiten  of  Edinbur^  wu 
tlw  Hit.  Wallo-  Balcanqiull,  tin  ion  of  B^cuqahill  ol 
that  iDc.  Mr.  James  HelriDe,  in  bi5  Diu^,  tnentiotu  hjin 
[mder  dale  1574  as  ^^uie  bonesl,  rprigirt  hartn)  joong 
man,  Utile  ei.t«rit  to  that  iniajslfTie  of  Edinbniche.**  [.IfeJ- 
vSUt  lHary.  p-41.]  With  bis  colleague  Mr.  James  Ltir- 
son.  .Mr.  K.>L>crt  P..nl.  »ir.  Andieir  tk'^illc,  and  oUien,  ba 
took  an  nrtive  part  aj^jiinst  thfl  Bctiane  of  King  Jamc*  for 
rft-cstaUialiing  the  buhops.  On  the  aunnblv  of  the  eMala 
for  that  purpose  in  IhM,  tbe  king  sent  a  message  to  tbe 
magiatratu  of  Edinburgh  to  sdia  and  bnpriaon  anj  of  the 
muusten  who  ahmld  venture  to  apeak  against  tbe  pnKsedingi 
of  (be  parliament.  Mr.  Walter  Balouiqnball,  however,  aa 
well  aa  Mr.  Lnnson,  not  only  preached  ng;iin^  these  pnceed- 
inga  from  tbe  pulpit,  but  the  formiPT,  willi  Mr.  Robert  Pont 
and  othen,  appared  at  tbe  Crow,  on  the  heialds  proceeding 
topmclaim  the  arts  paised  in  parliament  alTectlngtbediureh. 
and  publicly  protested  and  (oakinslrumentain  the  nameoTtha 
Kirk  of  Scotland  againat  them.  For  this,  he  and  Mr  Ijiwun 
sere  compelled  to  nlire  la  England,  \_lbid.  p.  119,]  whoe 
tbe  latter  died  tbe  same  jear.  Uia  will  contained  aome 
coriouH  bequeetA,  among  others  the  fallowing  to  bis  colleague: 
"  Item,  I  will  that  my  loving  brother  llr,  James  Cumichaell, 

brother  and  loving  friend,  Mr.  Waller  Balcanqnall,  who  hath 
beene  m  cartfull  of  tne  at  all  times,  and  cheefelie  in  time  nf 
tbii  my  present  sickneose ;  to  nmains  with  htm  aa  a  perpetual! 
tokin  and  remembrance  of  my  spcciull  love  and  tliankiull 
heart  towards  bim."  [Caldtrmod's  IliiL  vol  iv,  p.  20G.] 
Id  the  foUowing  year  Mr.  Balcanquhnll  retunied  t4>  bia  charge, 
■nd  on  Sunday,  the  2d  of  January  1586,  be  pleached  before 
Ihe  king  "  In  tbe  great  kirk  of  Ediahorgh,'*  when  bis  majesty, 
"after  sermoun,  rebooked  Mr.  Waller  pubiictlie  from  liis 
Kate  in  tlie  loaft,  and  said  he  would  prove  then  sould  be 
6iabop*  and  BiHritaall  magiatrats  endued  with  autborilie  over 
the  minutni:^  and  that  he  (Dalcanquhall)  did  not  his  dnlie 
to  condemn  that  which  he  had  done  in  parlianKiit-"  [Ibid. 
491.]  In  December  lfi96  be  was  again  ubiiged  to  Hee  to 
EngUnd,  but  mbaequently  returned.  After  being  one  of  llie 
Ininialeni  of  Edinburgh  for  forty-three  years,  be  died  in 
1610.  Of  hiaaon,  well  known  aa  one  of  tbe  eiecutwB  of  his 
relative  George  Heriot,  a  notice  follow*. 

Tbe  surname  of  Balcanquhall  soema  to  have  been  in  cuuna 
of  time  changed  into  BalHngall,  aa  more  eupbonioua. 

BALCANQUAL,  Waitkr,  an  eminent  EpU- 
copalion  divino  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Mta  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Balcanqual,  mentioned 
above,  bom  in  Edinburgh  about  158G.     Although 
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his  father  was  a  Prcsby  teriau,  be  himself,  probably 
convinced  by  the  ai-guments  of  King  James  in  fa- 
vour of  bishops,  preferred  talking  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England.  He  commenced  his  studies 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where,  in  1609,  he 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  He  afterwards  entered 
at  Pembroke  Hall,  Oxford,  as  a  bachelor  of  di- 
vinity, and  was  admitted  a  fellow,  September  8, 
1611.  He  was  one  of  the  chaplains  of  James 
VI.  In  1617  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
Savoy,  in  the  Strand,  London;  and  in  1618  he 
was  sent  by  his  majesty  to  the  synod  of  Dort. 
His  letters  concerning  that  assembly,  addressed  to 
Sir  Dudley  Carlton,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Joiin 
HaW  ^Golden  Remains.*  Before  proceeding  to 
the  synod  of  Dort,  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  the  university  of  Oxford.  In  March  1624, 
he  obtiuned  the  deanery  of  Rochester,  and  after- 
wards in  May  16S9,  he  was  made  dean  of  Dur- 
ham. On  the  death  of  George  Ileriot,  jeweller  to 
the  king,  February  12,  1624,  being  appointed  one 
of  the  three  executors  of  his  last  will,  with  the 
principal  charge  of  the  establishment  of  Heriot^s 
hospital  at  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Bnloanqual  drew  up 
the  statutes,  which  are  dated  1 627,  and  discharged 
the  onerous  trust  imposed  upon  him,  with  much 
ability,  judgment,  and  good  sense.  In  1638  he 
accompanied  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  the  klng^s 
commissioner,  to  Scotland,  in  the  capacity  of  chap- 
lain ;  and  his  double  dealing,  on  this  and  subse- 
quent occasions,  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the 
party  in  both  kingdoms  who  were  struggling  for 
their  religions  rights.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
the  apologetical  narrative  of  the  con  it  proceed- 
ings, which,  under  the  title  of  'His  Majestie's 
Large  Declaration  concerning  the  late  Tumults  in 
Scotland,'  appeared  in  folio  in  1689.  On  July  29, 
1641,  he  and  five  other  gentlemen  were  denounced 
as  incendiaries  by  the  Scottish  parliament.  He 
was  afterwards  exposed  to  much  persecution  from 
the  English  Puritans,  and  after  being  plundered, 
sequestrated,  and  forced  to  fly  from  London,  he 
went  to  Oxford,  and  for  some  years  shared  the 
waning  fortunes  of  his  sovereign.  He  died  at 
Chirk  castle,  Denbighshire,  on  Christmas  day, 
1645,  just  after  the  battle  of  Naseby ;  and  a  splen- 
did monument  was  subsequently  erected  to  his 
aiemory  »n  the  parisl   church  of  Chirk,  by  Sir 


Thomas  Middleton. — Steven^s  History  of  HeriofM 
Hospital. 
Dr.  BalcanquaPs  works  are  the  following: 

His  Mojestie^s  Lai^  Declaration  conoeming  the  late  Tu- 
mults in  Scotland.    London,  folio,  1639. 

Statutes  of  Heriot^s  Hospital  in  Edinbni^h.    Edin.  8to. 

Sermon  on  Psalm  cxzvi.  5.  Lond.  1684,  4to.  On  Matth. 
xxi.  13.     Lond.  1634. 


Balcarres,  earl  of,  a  title  formerly  possessed  by  a  princi- 
pal branch  of  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Lindsay,  and 
now  held  by  the  cbief  of  the  name.  [See  Lindsay,  snmam«i 
of.]  The  first  of  the  family  of  Balcarres  was  John  Lindsay, 
the  second  son  of  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Edsell  and  Glenesk  in 
Forfarshire,  ninth  earl  of  Crawford,  who  died  in  1558.  [SeA 
Crawford,  earl  of.]  John  Lindsay  was  bom  in  1552,  and, 
with  his  elder  brother  David,  was,  at  the  proper  age,  sent  to 
pursne  his  studies  in  France,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  James 
Lawson,  afterwards  the  well-known  colleague  oil  John  Knox 
in  the  ministry  of  Edinburgh.  On  the  troubles  breaking  out 
between  the  Huguenots  and  the  Catholics,  they  were  obliged 
to  fly  from  Paris  at  a  moment's  warning,  leaving  their  books 
behind  them,  and  saving  nothing  but  the  clothes  on  their 
backs.  They  took  refuge  at  first  at  Dieppe,  but  on  the  cap- 
ture of  that  town,  they  passed  over  to  England,  and  ultimately 
went  to  the  university  of  Cambridge.  [Ltre«  of  the  Lindsay 
vol.  i.  pp.  831,  832.]  In  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the 
age,  whereby  the  nobility  and  barons  took  possession  of  the 
temporalities  which,  before  the  Reformation,  belonged  to  the 
Romish  clergy,  the  revenues  of  the  rectories  of  Menmuir, 
Lethnot,  and  Lochlee,  in  Forfarshire,  livings  in  the  gift  of  the 
family  of  Edzell,  had  been  settled  upon  John  Lindsay,  while 
yet  a  child,  and  in  consequence  he  took  the  title,  familiar  to 
every  Scottish  antiquary,  of  Parson  of  Menmuir.  He  had 
also  the  teinds,  or  tithes,  of  certain  parishes,  and  a  pension  of 
two  hundred  pounds  annually  out  of  the  bishopric  of  St.  An- 
drews, by  writ  under  the  privy  seal,  11th  July  1576;  and 
the  small  estate  of  Itrumcaim,  in  Forfarshire,  was  settled 
upon  him.  [/6tW.  p.  334.]  Having  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  session,  5th  July 
1581,  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  when  he  assumed  the 
judicial  title  of  Lord  Menmuir.  Sibbald  styles  him  **  a  wise 
and  learned  person."  [^History  of  Fife,  p.  858,]  In  1587 
he  purchased  the  lands  of  Balcarres,  in  the  parish  of  Kilcon- 
quhar,  Fifeshire,  with  Balneill,  Pitcorthie,  and  other  lands  in 
that  county,  and,  10th  June  1592  he  obtained  a  royal  charter 
uniting  them  in  a  free  barony  in  his  favour;  an  estate,  which, 
says  Lord  Lindsay,  with  the  lands  of  Balmakin  and  Innerdo- 
vat  in  Forfarshire,  formed  the  original  patrimony  of  the  Bal- 
carres family.  [^Lives  of  the  Undsays,  vol.  i.  p.  837.]  In 
1 587,  Lord  Menmuir's  name  appears  prominently  as  membei 
of  different  pubUc  commissions.  He  was  the  framer  of  the 
acts  passed  in  that  year,  "  anent  the  form  and  order  of  parlia- 
ment," "  anent  the  vote  of  the  barons,"  and  other  acts  which 
modified  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  and 
abridged  the  power  of  the  higher  nobility,  in  admitting  the 
lesser  barons  to  a  voice  in  parliament  by  their  commissioners. 
[See  Baron,  title  and  privileges  of.]  In  October  1591,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  queen's  four  master  stabulars,  or 
managers  of  her  revenues,  the  three  others  being  Seyton,  af- 
terwards Lord  Chancellor  and  first  earl  of  Dunfermline; 
Elphinstone,  first  lord  Balmerinoch ;  and  Hamilton,  first  earl 
of  Haddington.  In  June  1592  Lord  Menmuir  was  appointed 
for  life  *'  Master  of  the  MctaU"and  minerals  within  the  kiiig- 
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dom,  "  an  appointment,"  says  Lord  Lindsay,  "  sanctioned  by 
extensive  powers,  and  the  object  of  wbich  was  tbe  increase  of 
revenue  to  the  crown,  by  the  exploration  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  Scotland,  more  especially  the  gold  mines  of  Crawfordmoor 
on  the  lands  granted  by  the  Lindsays,  above  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before,  to  the  monks  of  Newbattle.    But  this 
resource  was  found  unproductive,  or  at  least  the  necessaiy 
preliminary  outlay  was  too  expensive."    [^Lives  of  the  IJnd- 
9ay»,  vol.  i.  p.  354.]    In  January  1595  his  lordship  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  eight  commissioners  of  the  exchequer, 
called  the  Octavians,  in  whom  the  control  and  management  of 
the  treflsury  and  the  administration  of  public  affairs  were  vested, 
with  unlimited  powers,  afler  the  death  of  Chancellor  Mait- 
land.      In  March  of  the  same  year  [1595]  Lord  Menmuir 
was  appointed  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  on  the 
28tli  May  1596  secretary  of  state  for  life.    "  In  this  capacity,'* 
•ays  Jjord  Lindsay,  quoting  the  Balcarres  papers  in  the  Advo- 
cates' Ubrary,  "  the  correspondence  and  complicated  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  powers,  for  the  object  of  securing  their  sup- 
port of  James  in  the  event  of  his  succession  to  the  throne  of 
England,  fell  to  the  conduct  and  guidance  of  I>ord  Menmuir." 
[Zrtwf  of  the  Lindsays^  vol.  i.  p.  356.]    He  was  the  chief 
confidant  and  adviser  of  the  king  in  his  attempts  to  restore 
opiscopacj',  and  in  1596  drew  up  a  "plat,"  or  scheme,  for 
"planting"  the  whole  kirks  throughout  Scotland  with  perpe- 
tual local  stipends, — a  scheme  which,  according  to  James 
Melville,  who  has  inserted  it  at  full  length  in  his  Diary,  [p. 
223,1  "  was  thought  the  best  and  maist  exact  that  ever  was 
devisit  or  sett  down,  and  wald,  sum  little  things  amendit, 
haifTbein  gladlic  roceavit  be  the  bn-ithring  of  beat  judgment, 
gif  in  the  monetbe  of  August  tlicr  hai<l  nocht  bein  one  Act  of 
Rsteattis  dcvysit  anent  the  renewing  of  the  takes  of  tcinds  to 
the  present  takismen  for  thair  granting  to  the  perpetuall  plat, 
quhilk  in  effect  maid  the  teinds  in  all  tyme  cumming  heritable 
to  them;  thir  locall  stipends  and  a  portioun  to  the  king  sett 
asyde  in  ilka  paroche.    To  the  quhilk,  nather  the  kirk  nor 
gentilmen  whase  teinds  was  in  vther  men's  posRes.si<)un,  c«)uld 
nor  wald  condlsend  to.     And  sa,  as  I  mentioned  l>efor,  the 
chieff  of  this  wark  gaiff  it  ower  as  a  thing  nocht  lyk  to  be 
done  in  his  dayea."    [J/c/rifle'*  Dicnry,  p.  229.]     According 
to   Calderwotxl,    the    celebrated   fifly-five  "questions,"  as 
they  were  called,  which,  embracing  the  principal  points  in 
dispute  lietween  James  and  the  clergy,  were  sent  by  the  king 
to  the  difTcrent  syntwls  and  presbyteries,  and  led  to  the  con- 
vention of  a  General  Assembly  at  Perth,  28th  February  1697, 
and  ultimately  to  tbe  yielding  by  the  clergy  of  most  of  James' 
demands  and  the  re-establishment  of  episcopacy,  were  drawn 
up  by  Lord  Menmuir.    [Lives  of  the  Lindsays^  vol.  i.  p.  366.] 
As  he  had  for  vears  suffered  severelv  from  the  Ktone,  his  lord- 
ship  designed  to  go  to  Paris,  as  was  then  the  custom,  to  be 
cut  for  the  disease,  and  King  James  accordingly  appointed 
him  ambassador  to  France,  assigning  him  one  hundred  crowns 
monthly  during  his  absence.    Towards  the  end  of  1697  he 
resigned  his  ofTice  of  secretary  of  state,  and  his  place  as  a  lord 
of  session,  the  latter  of  which  was  bestowed  on  his  elder  bro- 
ther Sir  David,  thenceforward  designed  Lord  EdzelL     [See 
Edzkll,  Lindsays  of.]     His  own  title  and  rank  as  Lord 
Menmuir  were  continued  to  him  for  life.    Increasing  infirmity 
prevented  liis  departure  for  France,  and  he  died  September  3, 
1598,  at  his  house  of  Balcarres  in  Fifcshire,  in  his  forty-sev- 
enth year.      A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  had  appalled  the 
people  of  Scotland  early  m  that  year,  and  among  other  events 
which  it  was  thought  to  have  portended  was  the  death  of 
Lord  Menmuir,  "for  natural!  iudgmcnt  and  leming,"  says 
JumoM  Mrlnlle,  "  the  graittest  light  of  the  polede  and  coun- 
aeli  01  Scotland."    lUiary^  p.  290.]    Besides  rhe  other  ofiioes 


held  by  him,  he  was  also  chancellor  of  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews. 

Lord  Menmuir  is  commemorated  as  an  able  lawyer  and 
statesman,  a  scholar,  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  poet.  He  seems 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  French,  Italian,  Spanbh, 
and  other  continental  languages,  and  wrote  both  the  Latin 
and  Scottish  fluently  and  vigorously.  He  is  mentioned  with 
praise  as  a  writer  of  "  Epigrams,"  both  by  Soott  of  Scotstar- 
vet,  and  Sir  William  Alexander,  earl  of  Stirling ;  but  none  of 
them  have  been  presen-ed.  A  treatise  of  his,  *  De  Jure  An- 
glicano,'  has  also  been  lost.  He  was  a  book-oollector,  and 
accumulated  numerous  state-papers  and  letters  by  personages 
distinguished  during  the  earlier  parts  of  the  sixteenth  oentur>', 
particularly  those  belonging  to  the  court  of  France,  such  as, 
Catherine  de  Medicis;  Henry  the  Second;  the  celebrated 
Anne,  Constable  de  Montmorency ;  Diana  of  Poitiers ;  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots;  Margaret  of  France,  duchess  of  Savoy; 
James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland;  Jeanne  d'Albret,  queen  of  Na- 
varre, and  others.  All  these,  with  others  of  later  date,  were 
presented,  in  1712,  to  the  Advocate's  library,  Edinburgh,  by 
Ijord  Menmuir*s  great  grandson,  Colin,  third  earl  of  Balcar- 
res, and  have  been  arranged  and  bound  up,  by  Dr.  Irving, 
the  late  librarian,  in  nine  folio  volumes.  Mr.  M:udment,  ad- 
vocate, has  printed  several  of  them  in  the  Mixcellany  of  the 
.yfaitland  Club^  vol.  i.  page  207,  et  seq.y  and  in  the  AtuUecta 
Scotica,  2  vols.  8vo,  1836-7.  Much  of  Lord  Menmuir's  own 
correspondence,  both  in  I^atin  and  Scottish,  is  also  preserved 
in  the  public  repositories  of  Scotland.  Several  of  his  Latin 
If  tters  are  printed  in  Mr.  Maidment's  Tjctfers  and  State  Papert 
during  the  reiffn  of  Kim;  James  V/.,  Aljhotsford  Clvb^  page 
X^eiseq.  [See  TAves  of  the  Lindsays,,  v(»l.  i.  pp.  375,376 
and  notes.'\  The  family  mansion  of  Balcarres  was  erected  by 
his  lord.ship  in  1595. 

He  was  twice  married,  first,  in  1581,  to  Marion,  daughter 
of  Alexander  Guthrie,  biu-gcss  of  Edinburgh,  and  widow  oi 
David  Borthwick  of  l/>chhill,  Lord  Advocate  from  1573  to 
1580,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  John  and  David,  and  three 
daughters;  secondly,  to  Dame  Jean  Lander,  the  dowager 
lady  of  Corstorphin,  who,  described  as  "  a  termagant,"  made 
his  life  very  uncomfortable,  and  was  even  imprisoned  for  her 
violence.  By  this  lady  he  had  no  children.  Catherine,  his 
eldest  daughter,  was  married  first  to  her  cousin  Sir  John 
Lindsay  of  Woodhead  and  Ballinscho,  fourth  son  of  David, 
tenth  earl  of  Crawford,  and  had  a  son.  Colonel  Henxy  Lindsay; 
secondly,  to  John  Brown  of  Fordell,  Perthshire,  to  whom  also 
she  had  issue ;  Margaret,  the  second  daughter,  married  Sir 
John  Strachan  of  Thornton,  and  Janet,  the  youngest,  became 
the  wife  of  Sir  David  Auchmutie  of  Auchmutie. 

John  Lindsay,  Lord  Menmuir's  eldest  son,  died  shortly 
after  himself,  under  age  and  unmarried,  in  January  1601. 

The  second  son,  David,  succeeded  his  brother  when  only 
fourteen  years  old.  In  1607,  before  he  was  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  went  to  the  continent,  and  spent  some  years  in  Franca 
and  elsewhere.  In  1612  he  returned  to  Scotland,  when  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  married  I^tdy  Sophia 
Seyton,  third  daughter  of  Alexander,  first  eail  of  Dunfermline, 
lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  retiring  to  Balcarres, 
devoted  himself  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  He  is  stud 
to  have  had  the  best  libraiy  of  his  time  in  Soothind.  He  was 
a  Ial)oriou8  alchemist,  and  "  natural  philosophy,  particularly 
chemistry  and  the  then  fashionable  quest  of  the  eUxir  viitB^ 
and  the  philosopher's  stone,  occupied  much  of  his  attention.** 
{lAves  of  the  Lindsays,,  voL  iL  p.  3.]  Ten  volumes  ot  tran- 
scripts and  translations  firom  the  works  of  the  Bosicrocians 
and  others  were,  at  one  period,  in  the  library  at  Balcarres, 
written  in  his  own  hand,  of  which  only  four  now  remain. 
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He  was  the  correspondent  and  friend  of  Drammond  of  Haw- 
thoraden,  and  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Scott  of  Scotstan'et. 

On  Charles  the  Firsfs  visit  to  Scotland  in  1633,  Sir  David 
was  created  Lord  Lindsay  of  BalcarreSf  27th  Jane  that  year, 
to  him  and  hLi  heirs  male  bearing  the  name  of  Lindsay.  In 
lft39,  when  the  Scots  mustered  their  forces  on  Danse  I^w, 
to  resist  Charles'  attempt  to  overthrow  the  civil  and.  re}i<;iou8 
liberties  of  Scotland,  Lord  Balcarres  appeared  at  the  head  of 
h««  followers  on  the  side  of  the  Covenanters.  The  treaty  of 
Berwick  brought  a  temporary  peace,  and  Lord  Balcarres  dis- 
banded his  followors.     He  died  at  Balcjirres  in  March  1641. 

His  eldest  son,  Alexander,  Hecond  Lord  Balcarres,  raised  a 
troop  of  horse,  constantly  allnded  to  in  the  histories  of  the 
period,  with  which  he  joined  the  Covenanters,  and  was  en- 
gaged at  the  battle  of  Alford  against  the  marquis  of  Montrose, 
2d  July  1645.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters,  with 
General  Baillie  and  the  earl  of  Argyle,  he  repaired  to  tlie  par- 
liament of  Stirling,  and  was  favourably  recdved.  At  the  sit- 
ting of  10th  July,  ^^the  house,  by  ther  acte,  ordained  the 
I^rd  Balcarras  good  service  to  hes  countrey  to  be  recordit  in 
the  bookes  of  parliament  to  posterity,  and  a  letter  of  thankes 
to  be  wrettin  from  the  house  to  him,  for  hes  worthey  carriage 
and  good  servioe,"  [^Balfour's  AmuUsy  vol.  iii.  p.  295.]  At 
the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  which  followed,  Balcarres  acted  as  gen- 
eral of  the  horse,  and  on  the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters,  ho 
fled  to  West  Lothian,  and  reached  Colinton  the  same  ni^lit, 
with  ten  or  twelve  horsemen  only.  On  the  surrender  of  the 
king  to  the  Scottish  anny,  Loi^  Balcarres  wns  one  of  the 
commissioners  sent  by  the  Scottish  parliament  19th  Decem- 
ber 1646,  to  negotiate  with  Charles  on  the  part  of  the  church 
and  parliament  of  Scotland ;  but  as  his  majesty  declined  the 
terms,  ^he  Scotch  army  retired  from  England,  after  surren- 
dering him  to  the  English  parliament.  In  1648  J^ord  Bal- 
carres entered  into  the  engagement  or  league,  which  was 
formed  for  the  rescue  of  the  king,  and  was  appointed  colonel 
of  horse  for  the  shire  of  Fife.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  manage  affairs  during  the  recess  of  par- 
fiament.  On  the  arrival  of  Charles  the  Second  in  Scotland 
m  1650,  he  waited  upon  his  majesty,  by  whom  he  was  graci- 
onaly  received.  After  the  rout  at  Dunbar,  he  formed  a  party 
in  favonr  of  the  king,  and  they  soon  became  the  majority  in 
parliament.  On  the  22d  February  1651,  "  My  Lord  Balcar- 
ras," says  Sir  James  Balfour,  "  gave  his  Majestic  a  banquett 
at  his  housse  (in  Fife),  quher  he  stayed  some  two  houres,  and 
visited  his  ladey  that  then  lay  in."  {^AnndU^  vol.  iv.  p.  247.] 
He  was  created  earl  of  Balcarres  by  patent  dated  at  Perth 
9th  January  1651,  appointed  hereditary  governor  of  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  (this  ofiSce  was  given  up  to  the  crown  afler 
his  death,  by  his  widow,)  and  high  commissioner  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  kirk,  which  met  at  Dundee,  16th  July, 
1651. 

On  Charles's  march  to  Worcester,  he  left  Balcarres,  with 
ihe  earl  of  Crawford  and  Lords  Marisdial  and  Glencaim,  as 
a  committee  of  estates,  in  chai^  of  his  affairs  in  Scotland, 
bat  his  lordship  was  soon  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  High- 
Jhnds,  where  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  royalist  troops, 
under  the  king's  oommiss'on.  He  had  sold  his  plate  the  pre- 
vious year  for  two  thousand  pounds,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  General  Assembly.  To  assist  his  miijesty's  interests  in 
the  north,  he  now  mortgaged  his  estates  for  six  thouBand 
pounds  more.  [^Lices  of  the  Lindsays^  vol.  ii.  p.  92.]  Af- 
ter the  defeat  of  the  king  at  Worcester,  Lord  Balcarres  capi- 
tolated,  in  December  1651,  to  Cromwell's  officers  at  Forres, 
and,  disbanding  his  followers,  settled,  on  the  8th  November 
16.52,  witn  his  fvnily  at  St  Andrews,  whence  he  kept  up  u 

i.>!ipondence  vith  his  cxiKmI  soverr ign.  | 


When  General  Monk  was  recalled  from  Scotland,  Lord 
Bnlcarres  again  took  arms  in  the  Highlands,  and  in  concert 
with  Athol,  Lorn  (afterwards  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Argyle, 
beheaded  in  1685),  and  the  principal  Highland  chiefs  under 
the  earl  of  Glenaiim  as  commander-in-chief,  made  a  last  un- 
availing attempt  to  uphold  the  royal  cause  against  CromwelL 
In  1654  his  estate  was  sequestrated.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  for  by  the  king,  to  consult  as  to  the  position  of  affairs, 
and  accordingly,  with  his  countess,  he  proceeded  to  France. 
He  continued  some  years  with  the  king,  holding  the  ofHce  of 
secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  and  was  employed  in  various 
politicil  negotiations  for  the  interest  of  King  Charles.  Lord 
Clarendon,  head  of  the  higli  church  party,  once  had  influence 
enough  with  the  king  to  procure  his  dismissal  from  the  court 
at  Cologne,  but  he  was  soon  recalled.  In  a  letter  to  Lord 
Arlington,  Charles  thus  expresses  himself, — "  Our  little  court 
are  all  at  variance,  but  Lord  Balcan-es  will  soon  retnrn  and 
heal  us  with  his  wisdom."  [Memoirs  ofJninet^  earl  of  Bal" 
cctrres^  quoted  in  the  Lives  of  the  Lindsays^  vol.  ii.  page  106.] 
His  lordship  died  in  exile  at  Breda,  30th  August  1659,  and 
his  body  having  been  brought  to  Scotland,  was  interred  at 
Balcarres.  Cowley,  styled  by  Lord  Lindsay  the  minstrel  of 
the  Cavaliers,  wrote  an  elegiac  poem  upon  his  death,  which 
thus  concludes : 

**  His  own  and  country's  ruin  had  not  weight 

Enough  to  cnuh  tils  iniprhty  mhid: 
He  saw  around  the  hurricanes  of  state. 
Fixed  OS  an  island  'gainst  the  waves  and  wind. 

Thus  far  the  greedy  oca  may  reach ; 

All  outward  things  arc  but  the  beach ; 
A  great  man's  soul  it  doth  assault  in  vain  I 
Tlieir  Go<l  hiinaolf  the  ocean  doth  restrain 

With  an  imperceptible  chain. 

And  bids  it  to  go  bacic  again. 
His  wisdom.  Justice,  and  his  piety. 
His  courage  both  to  suffer  and  to  die. 

His  virtues^  and  his  lady  too, 
Were  things  celestial.    And  we  sec 

In  spite  of  qnarreUing  plulosopliy. 

How  in  this  case  'tis  certain  found 
That  heaven  stands  still,  and  only  earth  gtje«  round  I" 

The  first  carl  of  Balcarres  had  married,  in  1640,  the  lady 
Anna  Mackenzie,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Colin,  first  earl 
of  Se<iforth,  and  hnd  issue  Charles  and  Colin,  who  both  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  earldom,  and  three  daughtere:  Anne,  who 
died  a  nun;  Sophia,  a  lady  remarkable  for  her  liveliness  and 
spirit,  who  accomplished  the  escape  of  her  stepfather,  the  earl 
of  Arg}'le,  from  the  castle  of  Edinbiu^h  in  1680,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  page  holding  up  her  train,  and  who  married  the 
Hon.  Colonel  Cliaries  Campbell,  Argyle's  third  son  by  his  first 
wife;  and  Harriet,  who  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell,  Baronet,  of  Auchinbreck.  The  countess  of  Bal- 
carres married  a  second  time,  in  1671,  Archibald,  the  unfor- 
tunate earl  of  Argyle,  beheaded  in  1685. 

The  eldest  sen,  Charles,  second  eiu-1  of  Balcarres,  did  not 
long  survive  his  father,  dying  unmarried  on  the  15th  October 
1662,  when  only  twelve  years  old,  of  a  disease  of  the  heart. 

The  second  son,  Colin,  succeeded  his  brother.  He  was  an 
episcopalian,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  staunch  adhe- 
rence to  James  the  Seventh.  Lord  Lindsay  relates  that  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  London,  and  was  presented  to  King 
Charles  by  his  cousin  the  duke  of  Lauderdale.  Being  ex- 
tremely handsome,  the  king  was  pleased  with  his  countenance. 
He  said  he  had  loved  his  father,  and  would  be  a  father  to 
l)im  himself,  and  though  so  young  he  gave  him  the  command 
uf  a  silect  troo}*  of  horse,  conipobcd  of  one  hundred  loy;U  j;cn- 
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tiemon  who  had  been  rednoed  to  poverty  during  the  recent 
tronbles,  and  had  half-a-crown  a-daj.  [^Uves  of  the  lAndaaiya^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  120.]  His  majesty  had  previously  settled  on  Lady 
Balcarres  and  the  longest  liver  of  her  two  sons  a  pension  of  one 
thousand  pounds  a-year,  on  her  giving  up,  during  their  minori- 
ty, the  patent  of  th^  hereditary  govehiment  of  Edinburgh  castle, 
which  had  been  conferred  on  their  father.  Earl  Colin  mar- 
ried early,  and  there  is  a  romance  attending  his  marriage  of  a 
peculiarly  affecting  nature.  The  young  Mademoiselle  Mau- 
ritia  de  Nassau,  sister  of  Lady  Arlington  and  the  countess  of 
Ossory,  and  daughter  of  Louisa  de  Nassau,  count  of  Bever- 
waert  and  Anverquerque  in  Holland,  a  natural  son  of  Man- 
rice  prince  of  Orange,  had  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  him,  and 
erelong  the  day  was  fixed  for  their  marriage.  On  this  occa- 
sion, says  Lord  Lindsay,  the  prince  of  Orange^  afterwards 
William  the  Third,  presented  his  fair  kinswoman  with  a  pair 
<€  magnificent  emerald  ear-rings,  as  his  wedding  gift.  On 
the  marriage  day,  when  the  wedding  party  were  assembled  in 
the  church,  and  the  bride  was  at  the  altar,  to  their  dismay 
no  bridegroom  appeared.  The  earl,  it  seems,  had  forgotten 
the  day  fixed  for  his  marriage,  and  was  found,  in  his  night- 
gown and  slippers,  quietly  eating  his  breakfast.  He  hurried 
instantly  to  the  church,  but  in  his  haste  left  the  wedding 
ring  in  his  writing  case.  A  friend  in  the  company  gave  him 
one.  The  ceremony  proceeded,  and  without  looking  at  the 
ring  he  had  received,  he  placed  it  on  the  finger  of  his  fair 
young  bride.  It  was  a  mourning  ring,  with  the  morthead 
and  crossed  bones !  On  perceiving  it,  at  the  dose  of  the  cer- 
emony, the  countess  fainted,  and  the  evil  omen  made  such  an 
impression  on  her  mind  that  she  declared  she  should  die  with- 
m  the  year,  a  presentiment  which  was  too  truly  fulfilled. 
f/Wa.,  p.  12L] 

After  the  death  of  his  wife.  Lord  Balcarres  went  to  sea 
with  the  duke  of  York,  and  was  with  his  royal  highness  in 
the  well-fought  battle  of  Solcbay,  28th  May  1672.  He  was 
admitted  a  privy  councillor  dd  June  1680,  and  in  1682  be- 
eame  sheriff  of  Fifeshire.  After  the  accession  of  James  the 
Seventh  he  was  appointed,  3d  September  1686,  one  of  the 
Council  of  Six,  or  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  in  whom 
the  Scottish  administration  was  lodged.  When  the  prince  of 
Orange  prepared  to  invade  Britain,  the  earl  of  Balcarres  and 
his  friend  the  earl  of  Cromarty  proposed  to  the  earl  of  Perth, 
the  chancellor,  with  the  money  then  in  the  Scottish  exche- 
quer, about  ninety  thousand  pounds,  to  levy  ten  battalions  of 
foot,  to  form  a  body  of  four  or  five  thousand  men  from  the 
Highlands,  to  raise  the  srri6re  van  and  to  select  about  twelve 
thousand  horse  out  of  them,  and  with  this  force  and  three  or 
four  thousand  regular  troops,  amounting  in  all  to  an  army 
of  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  commanded  by  General  Doug- 
las and  Lord  Dundee,  to  march  to  York,  and  keep  all  the 
northern  counties  in  order.  This  plan  was  disapproved  of  by 
Lord  Melfort,  sole  secretary  of  state,  who  sent  orders  for  the 
small  army  on  foot  instantly  to  march  into  England,  to  rein- 
force the  English  army.  On  nunours  of  the  landing  of  the 
prince  reaching  Scotland,  Lord  Balcarres  was  sent  by  the 
council  to  London  to  ascertain  the  state  of  matters.  With 
I»rd  Dundee  he  waited  upon  the  king  a  day  or  two  after 
his  return  from  his  flight  to  Feversham,  and  was  afTection- 
atcly  received.  At  the  request  of  James  they  took  a  walk 
with  his  majesty  in  the  Mall.  The  king  asked  them  how 
they  came  to  be  with  him,  when  all  the  world  had  forsaken 
him  for  the  prince  of  Orange.  lx>rd  Balcarres  said  their 
fidelity  to  so  good  a  master  would  ever  be  the  same,  and  that 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  prince  of  Orange.  Lord 
Dimdee  also  made  the  strongest  professions  of  duty.  Tlie 
wx>r  king  Ihon  diMnanded,  "  Will  you  two,  as  eentlemen,  say 


you  have  still  attachment  to  me  ?**  They  both  replied,  "  Sir, 
we  do.**  "  Will  you,**  said  James,  "  give  me  your  hands  upon 
it,  as  men  of  honour  T*  They  did  so.  **  Well,**  continued 
the  king,  "  I  see  yon  are  the  men  I  always  took  you  to  be 
You  shall  know  all  my  intentions.  I  can  no  longer  nnitaui 
here  but  as  a  cipher,  or  be  a  prisoner  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  you  know  there  ia  but  a  small  distance  between  the  pri- 
sons and  the  graves  of  kings ;  therefore  I  go  for  France  im- 
mediately. When  there,  you  shall  have  my  instructions, — 
you,  Lord  Balcarres,  shall  have  a  commission  to  manage  my 
civil  affairs,  and  you,  Lord  Dundee,  to  command  my  troops 
in  Scotland.**    [Z«tre«  of  (he  fjmdaaySy  vol.  ii.  p.  162. 

After  James  was  gone,  Lord  Balcarres  waited  on  the  prince 
of  Orange,  to  whom  he  was  well  known.  The  prince  said  he 
doubted  not  of  his  lordship's  attachment  to  him  at  the  con- 
vention. The  earl  replied,  that  although  he  had  the  utmost 
respect  for  his  highness,  he  could  have  no  hand  in  turning 
out  his  kmg,  who  had  been  a  kind  master  to  him,  however 
imprudent  in  many  things.  The  prince  twice  thereafter  spoke 
to  him  on  the  same  subject,  but  at  last  told  him  to  beware 
how  he  behaved  himself,  for  if  he  transgressed  the  law,  he 
should  be  left  to  it.  Ix)rds  Balcarres  and  Dundee  then 
returned  to  Scotland,  where,  with  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  they  received  a  commission  from  King  James  to 
call  a  new  convention  at  Stirling.  After  Dundee  had  gone 
north  to  raise  forces  in  King  James'  behalf,  the  duke  of  Ham- 
ilton, who  was  president  of  the  parliament,  had  been  invested 
with  full  powers,  to  imprison  suspected  persons,  sent  a  de- 
tachment of  infantiy  to  Fife,  to  take  Lord  Balcarres  prisoner. 
He  was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  confined  in  the  common 
gaol,  where  at  first  he  had  liberty  to  see  his  friends.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  convention,  however,  some  intercepted 
letters,  directed  to  him  by  the  earl  of  Melfort,  were  read ; 
wherein,  after  assurances  of  speedy  relief,  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  some  had  been  cut  off  tliat  he  and  Lord  Balcarres  had 
often  spoken  off,  and  then  these  things  had  never  happened, 
*'  but  when  we  get  the  power,**  it  was  added,  "  we  will  make 
these  men  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.**  In  bin 
memorial  to  King  James,  Lord  Balcarres  solemnly  denied 
that  he  had  ever  heard  Lord  'Melfbrt  use  any  such  expres- 
Hions,  and  in  the  convention  he  was  defended  by  the  duke  of 
Queensberry,  who  expressed  his  conviction  that  Melfort  had 
written  the  letters  on  purpose  to  injure  Lord  Balcarres,  with 
whom  he  was  on  very  ill  terms.  Influenced  by  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  however,  the  convention  voted  his  lordship  close 
prisoner  in  the  tolbooth,  where  he  remained  for  four  months. 
On  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  by  the  duke  of 
Gordon,  he  was  removed  to  that  fortress,  and  not  released  till 
after  the  death  of  Dundee  at  Killiecrnnkie,  and  consequent 
dispersion  of  his  army.  When  confined  to  the  castie  he  is 
said  to  have  seen  the  ghost  of  his  friend  Dundee  one  morning 
at  daybreak.  The  story  is  thus  related.  "The  spectre, 
drawing  aade  the  curtain  of  the  bed,  looked  very  steadfastly 
upon  the  earl,  after  which  it  moved  towards  the  mantelpiece, 
remained  there  for  some  time  in  a  leaning  posture,  and  then 
walked  out  of  the  chamber  without  uttering  one  word.  Lord 
Balcarres,  in  great  surprise,  though  not  suspecting  that  which 
he  saw  to  be  an  apparition,  called  out  repeatedly  to  liis  friend 
to  stop,  but  received  no  answer,  and  subsequently  learned 
that  at  the  very  moment  this  shadow  stood  before  him  Dun- 
dee had  breathed  his  last  near  the  field  of  Killiecrankie." 
[TxnD'a  Memorials^  Prrfaiory  Notice  by  C.  Kirkpatriek 
Sharpe,  Esq.  p.  xd.  quoted  by  Lord  Undsay.']  Lord  Balcar- 
res had  no  doubt  been  dreaming  of  Dundee,  and  the  viaon 
which  he  thus  saw  had  been  but  the  vivid  hnpression  of  his 
dream. 
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He  had  no  sooner  regained  his  freedom  than  he  engnf^cd 
deeply  in  the  plot  set  on  foot  hy  Sir  James  Montgomery  of 
Skehnorly,  for  the  restoration  of  King  James,  and  on  its  dis- 
covery, in  1690,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  retire  to  the  con- 
tinent. He  first  went  to  Holland  to  visit  his  first  wife's  rela- 
tions, and  then  proceeded  through  Flanders  in  a  coach  with 
some  fiiends  on  his  way  to  France.  At  one  part  of  the 
Jonm^  he  was  proceeding  on  foot  with  a  guide  through  a 
wood  to  the  next  stage,  when  he  met  with  a  party  of  ban- 
ditti, who  seized  and  robbed  him,  and  were  going  to  kill  him, 
but  on  promising  them  a  good  ransom  they  spared  his  life. 
He  remembered  that  the  Jesuits  had  a  college  at  Douay,  from 
which  they  were  distant  thirty  miles — they,  he  said,  wonid 
pay  his  ransom.  The  thieves  agreed  for  one  hundred  pis- 
toles, and  took  his  oath  never  to  discover  them.  The  money 
was  paid,  and  he  got  his  liberty,  and  went  to  tlie  college, 
where  he  found  the  famous  Father  Petre.  The  priests  treat- 
ed him  with  great  kindness,  got  him  clothes,  and  lent  him 
money  on  his  bills,    [//tpar  ofihi  Lvndsayt^  vol.  ii.  p.  176.] 

On  his  arrival  at  St.  Gennains,  he  waited  on  the  exiled 
monarch,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  the  queen,  he  was  reoei\'ed 
with  great  afiection.  He  delivered  to  King  James  the  curi- 
ous memoir,  drawn  up  by  himself,  which,  with  the  title  of 
*  An  Account  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland  relating  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  16S8,*  was  published  in  1714  at  London,  and  after- 
wards in  1754  at  Edinburgh ;  a  work  which  has  entitled  Lord 
Balcarres  to  a  place  in  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors. 
The  manuscripts  from  which  these  editions  were  printed  hav- 
ing been,  in  several  instances,  corrupted  and  interpolated, 
Lord  Lindsay  has  printed  the  Memoir  for  the  Bannatyne 
Club,  for  the  first  time  in  its  original  state. 

Lord  Balcarres  remained  for  six  months  at  St.  Germains, 
in  great  familiarity  with  Ring  James ;  but  his  old  opponent. 
Lord  Melfort,  and  the  priests,  becoming  jealous  of  the  favour 
shown  to  him  artfully  foi^ged  a  calunmy  against  him,  and  he 
was  forbid  the  court.  He  retired  to  the  south  of  France, 
whence  he  addressed  an  expostulatory  letter  to  the  king,  as 
his  father,  on  a  similar  occasion,  had  done  to  King  Cbaries 
the  Second  in  his  exile.  James  soon  wrote  to  him,  mviting 
him  back  again,  owning  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon,  but 
the  earl  refused  to  return.  After  passing  a  year  in  France, 
be  went  to  Brussels,  then  to  Utrecht,  and  sending  for  his  wife 
and  family  from  Scotland,  resided  there  some  yean  in  tran- 
quillity, in  society  with  Bayle,  Leclerc,  and  other  learned 
men.  He  had  married  a  second  time.  Lady  Jean  Carnegie, 
eldest  daughter  of  David  earl  of  Northesk.  By  this  lady  he 
liad  a  daughter,  Anne,  who  became  the  wife  of  Alexander, 
fifth  eari  of  Kellie,  and  after  his  death,  of  James  third  Vis- 
count Kingston,  attainted  after  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and 
whom  also  she  survived.  His  second  countess  died  in  King 
Charles's  reign,  and  he  married  a  third  time.  Lady  Jean  Ker, 
paternally  Dmmmond,  only  daughter  of  William  earl  of  Rox- 
burgh, youngest  son  of  John  earl  of  Perth,  the  cousin  of  that 
eari  of  Pertii  who  was  chancellor  of  Scotland  under  King 
James.  By  this  lady  he  was  father  of  Colin,  Lord  Cummer- 
land,  master  of  Balcarres,  who  died  unmarried  in  November 
1708,  and  Lady  Margaret  Lindsay,  who  married  John  earl  of 
Wigton,  and  had  one  daughter,  married  to  Sir  Archibald 
Primrose. 

Owing  to  his  long  exile,  and  his  carelessness  in  money 
matters,  Lord  Balcarres*  affairs  in  Scotland  fell  into  disorder, 
and  he  fbund  himself  five  thousand  pounds  in  debt.  Many 
applications  were  made  to  King  William  to  permit  him  to  re- 
turn tp  Scotland.  In  Carstares*  State  PaperSy  (page  630,) 
will  be  found  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  to  Car- 
stares  (secretary  of  state  for  Scotland),  dated  Holyroodhouse 


Slst  August  1700,  recommending  his  being  allowed  to  return. 
Carstares  had  already  spoken  to  King  William  in  Lord  Bal- 
carres' behalf.  His  lordship  had  ^-alked  on  foot,  as  usual,  to 
the  Hague,  to  solicit  his  favotu-.  Carstares  told  the  king,  a 
man  he  had  once  favoured  was  in  so  low  a  condition  that  he 
had  footed  it  from  Utrecht  that  morning  to  dedre  him  to 
speak  for  him.  "  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  he,  **  let  hun  go 
home,  he  hns  sufTered  enough  already."  Lord  Balcarres  ac- 
cordingly returned  to  Scotland  towards  the  end  of  1700,  aftet 
an  exile  of  ten  yeaiv.    ITJvea  of  the  Lindaa^^  vol.  ii.  p.  190.] 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  Lord  Balcarres  went  to 
court,  to  wait  on  her  Majesty,  and  as  Lord  Lindsay  adds,  to 
negotiate  for  the  interests  of  the  Episcopal  cfaurf  h  of  Scotland. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  whom  he  had  an  early  friend- 
ship, and  who  often  said  he  was  the  pleasantest  companion 
he  ever  knew,  got  him  a  rent-charge  of  five  hundred  pounds 
a-year,  for  ten  years,  upon  the  crown  lands  of  Orkney,  as  he 
had  lost  his  pension  of  a  thousand  pounds  per  annum  at  the 
Revolution.  The  grant,  dated  May  29,  1704,  proceeds  on 
the  consideration  of  Anne,  countess  of  Balcarres,  having  siu-- 
rendered  the  heritable  right  to  the  government  of  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh.  This  rent-charge  his  necessities  compelled 
him  afterwards  to  sell.  Although  admitted  a  privy  councillor 
by  Queen  Anne,  and  talked  of  ta  likely  to  be  appointed 
lord-justioe-general,  he  hekl  no  public  office  subsequently  to 
the  Revolution.   {^IbicL  page  193.] 

Lord  Balcarres  supported  tiie  f  rtMity  of  union,  but  on  tlie 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  171.7,  his  old  predilections  for 
the  Stuarts  returned,  and  he  joined  the  standard  of  the  Pre- 
tender. After  the  suppressioh  of  the  rebellion,  his  friend  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  interposed  his  good  offices  on  his  behalf, 
and  the  duke  of  Argyle,  by  whose  exertions  principally  the 
rebellion  had  been  suppressed,  being  also  favourable  to  him, 
on  surrendering  he  was  subjected  to  no  other  punishment 
than  being  confined  to  his  own  house,  with  a  single  dragoon 
to  attend  him,  till  the  passing  of  the  bill  of  indemnity.  His 
latter  years  were  spent  in  retirement  at  Balcarroa.  He  was 
fond  of  books  and  added  to  his  library.  He  had  also  a  taste 
for  art,  and  during  his  residence  in  Hc^land  collected  several 
pictures  of  the  Dutch  school,  now  in  the  poKsession  of  the 
present  Lord  Balcarres.  He  caused  a  handsome  village  to 
be  built  below  his  house,  which  is  named  after  himself,  Colina- 
burgh,  now  a  bun^h  of  barony  under  the  Balcarres  family, 
and  a  thriving  place.  He  died  in  1722,  in  his  seventy-third 
year.  He  had  married,  a  fourth  time.  Lady  Margaret  Camp- 
bell, eldest  daugliter  of  James,  second  eari  of  Loudon,  and  by 
her,  besides  several  children  who  died  young,  he  had  four 
who  survived  him,  namely,  two  sons,  Alexander,  fourth  earl 
of  Balcarres,  and  James,  fifth  earl,  and  two  daughters,  Lady 
Eleanor  Lindsay,  married  to  the  Hon.  James  Eraser  of  Lon- 
may,  third  son  of  William,  eleventh  Lord  Salton,  and  Lady 
Elizabeth,  familiariy  called  Lady  Betty  Lindsay,  who  died  at 
Edinburgh,  12th  March,  1744,  unmarried. 

Alexander,  fourth  earl  of  Balcarres,  entered  the  army  at  ar 
early  age,  and  was  first  an  ensign  and  then  a  lieutenant  in 
the  horse  grenadier  guards.  He  next  became  a  captain  in 
Lord  Orkney's  regiment,  then  stationed  in  Flanders,  m  which 
he  served  from  1707  to  the  end  of  the  war,  was  in  all  the 
battles  and  most  of  the  sieges  during  that  time,  was  wounded 
at  St  Venant,  and  was  looked  upon  by  all  as  an  active,  fai- 
trepid  and  skilful  officer.  Lord  Lindsay  quotes  a  spirited 
reply  of  his  which  is  still  remembered  and  dted  in  illustration 
of  his  character.  A  portion  of  the  British  army,  in  which  he 
had  a  command,  besieging  a  town  in  Flanders,  was  in  its 
turn  threatened  by  a  superior  force.  As  he  voted  for  perve- 
verance  in  the  siege,  he  was  asked,  "  What  then  have  we  to 
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retrea;  npon ?'*  *'  Upon  Heaven ! "  was  his  reply — and  they 
ultimately  took  the  town.  [Lives  of  tite  Lindsays^  vol.  ii.  p. 
202.]  He  was  in  Ireland  with  bis  regiment  at  the  time  his 
father  and  brother  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  their 
participation  in  that  outbreak  made  him  lose  all  expectation 
of  promotion  in  the  army.  He  returned  home,  and,  in  1718, 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  David  Scott  of  Scotst^urvet,  in 
Fife.  In  1732  he  was  promoted  to  a  company  in  the  foot 
guards,  the  highest  military  rank  he  ever  attained.  At  the 
general  election  1734,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  sixteen  re- 
presentative peers  of  Scotland.  He  died  21st  July,  1786. 
By  his  countess,  who  survived  him  till  4th  September  1768, 
he  had  no  issue,  and  was  consequently  succeeded  by  his  bro- 
ther. 

James,  fifth  earl  of  Balcarres,  was  bom  14th  November, 
1691.  l*referring  the  naval  to  the  military  service,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  went  to  sea  on  board  the  Ipswich,  commanded 
by  Captain  Robert  Kirk  ton,  an  excellent  officer,  with  whom 
he  remained  five  years,  and  through  whose  means  he  became 
lieutenant  of  the  Poi-tland.  In  that  ship  he  suffered  much 
hardship  for  nearly  thi-ee  years,  and  lost  his  health,  which 
obliged  him  to  observe  the  strictest  temperance  in  his  habits, 
and  he  became  so  much  accustomed  to  it  that  he  persevered 
in  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  following  characteristic  anec- 
dote is  related  by  Lord  Lindsay :  "  Like  most  other  gay  and 
■  handsome  young  men,  he  was  fond  of  showing  off  his  natural 
graces  to  the  best  advantage,  and,  on  the  day  appointed  for 
his  examination  as  lieutenant,  he  waited  upon  his  judges  in  a 
rich  suit  of  clothes,  with  red  silk  stockings  and  pink  heels  to 
his  shoes ;  his  examiners  were  a  set  of  rough  seamen  in  sail- 
ors* jackets,  who  abhorred  dandyism.  They  determined  not 
to  let  him  pass,  and  sent  him  back  to  sea  for  six  months. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  i-eappeared  before  the  nau- 
tical tribunal,  a  wiser  man — in  a  sailor's  dress,  with  a  quid  of 
tobacco  in  his  cheek, — passed  a  most  rigid  examination  with 
great  credit,  and  was  dismissed  with  the  assurance  that  he 
bad  acquitted  himself  equally  to  their  satisfaction  six  months 
before, — *■  but  we  were  determined,'  said  they,  *  not  to  pass 
you  till  you  were  cured  of  your  puppyism,  which  will  not  do 
for  a  sailor."*  {Lives  of  the  Lindscu/s^  vol.  ii.  p.  197.]  His 
ship  being  paid  off  at  the  peace,  he  returned  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  to  Scotland.  He  opposed  his  father's  inclinations 
to  join  the  Pretender,  but  finding  him  bent  upon  it,  he  re- 
solved to  accompany  him.  He  and  his  friend,  the  Master  of 
Sinclair,  with  the  help  of  others,  levied  three  troops  of  gentle- 
men, who  acted  as  common  soldiers.  Of  this  body  he  was 
one  of  the  three  captains.  At  the  battle  of  Shcriffmuir  five 
squadrons  of  dragoons  ran  away  before  three  squadrons  of 
them.  They  kept  together  and  in  order,  acting  with  the 
greatest  gallantry,  and  when  the  Highlanders  returned  from 
the  pursiut,  upon  the  If^fl  wing  being  beat,  they  had  these 
squadrons  to  rally  to.  This  saved  the  army,  and  Lord  Mar- 
isdial,  by  order  of  the  earl  of  Marr,  came  to  their  front,  and 
thanked  the  whole  body  for  tlieir  behaviour.  [Lcukf  Anne 
Bcamardy  quoted  in  Lives  of  the  Lindsays^  vol.  jjL  p.  198.] 

After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  he  was  concealed  for 
some  time  in  the  castle  of  Newark,  now  ruinous,  about  three 
miles  from  Balcarres,  and  then  belonging  to  the  Anstmthers. 
One  of  the  young  ladies,  we  are  informed,  concealed  him  in  a 
secret  room  communicating  with  her  apartment,  and  situated 
near  the  leads  of  the  house.  To  furnish  him  with  food  wo- 
man's wit  came  to  her  aid.  She  feigned  a  ravenous  appe- 
tite, the  cravings  of  which  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
she  declared  she  could  not  bear  to  bo  seen  eating.  In  conse- 
quence, all  her  meals  were  bronght  to  her  room  that  she  might 
«iit  bv  herself:  and  the  supply  her  pretended  voracity  required  1 


served  to  satisfy  both.  His  aunt,  the  countess  of  Stair,  repre- 
sented him  to  General  Cadogan  as  drawn  into  the  rebellion  by  his 
father  against  his  will,  and  solicited  a  remission  for  him,  whicb 
was  grante<1,  at  the  joint  request  of  Cadogan  and  Lord  Stan- 
hope, by  George  the  First,  who  soon  after  gave  young  Lind- 
say a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  Royal  North  British 
dragoons,  or  Scots  Grays,  commanded  by  his  ancle,  Sir  James 
Campbell.  He  was  in  that  station  when  he  succeeded  as 
Lord  Balcarres,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  m  1786.  He 
then  went  to  I^ondon,  gained  the  good-will  of  the  earl  of  Day, 
the  brother  of  the  duke  of  Aigyle,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
and  got  the  command  of  a  troop,  with  which  he  proceeded  to 
the  continent  At  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  fought  16th  June 
1743,  he  commanded  one  of  the  squadrons  of  his  regiment, 
and  was  by  some  of  the  generals  recommended  to  George  the 
Second  as  deserving  a  higher  rank.  The  king  "  fell  into  a 
passion,  and  told  the  minister  that  he  had  occasion  to  know 
before  that  no  person  who  had  ever  drawn  his  sword  in  the 
Stuart  cause  should  ever  rise  to  command,  and  that  it  waa 
best  to  tell  Lord  Balcarres  so  at  once."  The  earl,  in  conse- 
quence, resolved  to  quit  the  army,  which  he  did  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Fontenoy,  where  his  gallant  uncle,  Sir  James  Camp- 
bell, received  a  mortal  wound.  His  lordship  now  retired  to 
his  seat  at  Balcarres,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  estAtes.  In  the  old  Statistical  account  of  tbt 
parish  of  Kilconquhar,  Fifeshire,  he  is  described  as  a  nobla- 
man  distinguished  by  the  benevolence  of  his  heart,  the  liber- 
ality of  his  sentiments,  and  the  uncommon  extent  of  hii 
knowledge,  particularly  in  history  and  agriculture,  and  at 
among  the  first  who  brought  farming  to  any  degree  of  pcr> 
fection  in  this  country.  [Stat  Ace.  vol.  ix.  p.  296.]  When 
almost  sixty  years  of  age,  Lord  Balcarres  married.  He  hai 
met  at  the  waters  of  Moffat,  Miss  Xnne  Daliymple,  youngest 
daughter  of  Robert  Daliymple,  of  Castleton,  knight,  and 
granddaughter  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  of  North 
Bcnvick,  knight,  lord  president  of  the  cport  of  session.  Sh« 
was  bom  25th  December  1727,  and  married  Lord  Balcarres 
at  Edinburgh  24th  October  1749,  when  only  twenty-two. 
They  had  eight  sons  and  three  daughters.  Of  this  large  fam- 
ily the  celebrated  Lady  Anne  Lindsay  or  Barnard  [see  Bab- 
NARD,  Lady  Anne]  was  the  eldest.  Lord  Balcaires  died  at 
Balcarres,  20th  February  1768,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 

In  his  old  age  he  was  extremely  deaf,  llie  death  of  his 
brother,  in  1736,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  had  so 
nervously  affected  him  that  it  suddenly  deprived  him  of  bis 
sense  of  hearing,  which  was  never  restored.  He  wrote  a  Sys- 
tem of  Agriculture,  and  Memoirs  of  his  family,  from  which 
latter  manuscript  Dpnglas,  in  his  peerage,  derived  much  as- 
sistance in  draMi-ing  up  his  account  of  the  Balcaires  family 
The  manuscript  was  for  a  time  lost,  but  was  ultimately  recov- 
ered. Lady  Anne  Lindsay  says  it  was  lent  to  the  brother  of 
her  governess,  a  herald  in  the  office  of  the  Lord  Lion  of  Soot- 
land,  and  on  his  death  was  sold  among  his  books.  Many 
years  afterwards  it  was  discovered  on  a  stall  by  a  person  who 
bought  it  for  a  shilling,  and  returned  it  to  a  member  of  the 
Balcarres  family.  Lady  Anne  arranged  it  as  well  as  its  state 
.permitted,  but  altered  nothing,  and  wrote  a  preface  to  it.  A 
continuation  was  written  by  her  brother,  Alexander,  the  sixth 
earl.  From  this  valuable  family  history  oopions  extracts  are 
^ven  by  Lord  Lindsay  in  his  interesting  biographical  work. 
Earl  James  was  also  the  author  of  a  poetical  epistie,  addressed 
to  his  wife,  wntten  after  reading  Thomson's  Seasons,  **  my 
first,"  he  says,  "and  probably  last  essay  in  poetry."  Of 
Thomson  he  says,  "  I  lived  a  winter  with  the  man  at  Bath ; 
he  had  nothmg  amiable  in  his  conversation,  and  I  expected 
little  from  Ills  writings,  and  never  had  beforo  lead  them;  yet 
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his  Smsoiu  are  tnilv  poetic, — his  descriptions  boantifulf  re- 
flecUoiu  wiae."  [line*  of  the  Lindsaift,  toL  ii.  p.  275,  and 
moie,] 

His  eldost  aon  but  seoond  chQd.  Alexander,  the  sixth  earl 
of  Baloarres,  was  bora  18th  Jaiiuaiy  1752,  and  when  fifleen 
jt»n  of  age  he  entered  the  armj  as  ao  eoagn  in  the  53d  foot, 
and  joined  his  regiment  at  Gibraltar.  He  next  went  to  Ger- 
manj,  where  he  renuuned  two  years,  studying  at  the  univer- 
talj  of  Gottingen.  On  his  return  he  become,  hi  1771,  a  cad- 
tain  in  the  42d  or  Royal  Highlanders.  In  1775  he  W88 
appofaited,  by  porchaaei  all  his  commiasions  had  been  boaght, 
major  of  his  old  r^meni,  the  5dd,  with  which  he  embarked  fur 
Canada,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war.  In  1777 
he  commanded  the  light  infantry  in  the  unfortunate  army 
under  General  Bugoyne,  and  at  the  battle  near  Ticoudemgo, 
7th  July  of  that  year,  he  was  wounded  in  the  left  thigh. 
Thirteen  balls  passed  through  his  jacket,  waistcoat,  and 
breeches,  yet  the  wound  was  slight.  At  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment of  light  infantry  he  stormed  and  carried  the  lines  of 
Huberton.  On  the  7th  of  October  following,  on  the  fall  of 
the  gallant  brigadier-general  Frazer,  the  command  devolved 
on  Lord  Balcarres,  who  having  previously  fortified  his  battal- 
ion in  A  very  strong  manner,  at  the  head  of  his  light  infantry 
was  enabled  to  repulse  the  American  army  commanded  by 
General  Arnold,  although  victorious  on  eveiy  other  point  A 
few  days  thereafter,  however,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  with 
the  army,  in  consequence  of  Burgoyne*s  convention  with  Gen- 
eral Gates  at  Saratoga  on  the  thurtecnth  October.  He  ob- 
tained hi^  liberty  two  years  afterwards,  in  1779,  and  on  his 
return  home  ho  married,  at  London,  1st  June  1780,  his  oou- 
sin-german,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress,  by  a  second 
marriage,  of  Charles  Dalrymple,  Esq.  of  North  Berwick. 
While  he  remained  a  prisoner  he  had  been  appointed  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  24th  regiment,  and  in  February  1782  he 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  oonstitnted  lieuten- 
ant-colonel commandant  of  the  seoond  battalion  of  7l8t  foot, 
then  formed  into  a  s^uirate  regiment,  and  called  the  second 
7l8t  regiment  of  foot 

At  the  general  election  of  1784,  Lord  Balcarres  was  chosen 
one  of  the  sixteen  representative  peers  of  Scotland.  To  the 
bin  introduced  into  the  house  of  lords  that  year,  for  restoring 
the  forfeited  estates,  he  gave  his  warmest  support  In  an- 
swer to  an  inquiry  of  Lord  Thurlow,  then  lord-chancellor,  as  to 
where  the  persons  to  whom  the  estates  originally  belonged 
had  resided,  and  what  services  they  had  been  engaged  in, 
nnce  the  two  rebellions  for  which  their  ancestors  and  them- 
selves had  suffered,  I^rd  Balcarres  made  a  very  eloquent  and 
striking  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  occurred  the  following 
passage:  "Banished  their  country,  their  properties  confis- 
cated, snd  impoveri;died  in  every  thing  but  their  national 
spirit,  they  offered  their  services  to  foreign  princes,  in  whose 
armies  they  were  promoted  to  important  commands  and 
trusts,  which  they  discharged  with  fidelity ;  but  the  moment 
they  saw  a  prospect  of  return  to  theu*  friends  and  restoration 
to  the  bosom  of  their  country,  there  was  not  a  man  of  them 
that  hentated ;  they  resigned  those  high  stations,  and  from 
being  general  officers  and  colonels,  accepted  companies,  and 
some  even  subaltern  commissions  in  our  service.  They  were, 
mdeed,  returned  to  their  friends,  and  received  with  open 
arms,  nor,  in  the  course  of  those  twelve  years,  was  there  a 
man  who  had  abandoned  his  chief  because  he  was  poor,  or 
had  deserted  him  because  the  hea\7  hand  of  adversity  hung 
over  his  head.  A  few  more  years  promoted  them  to  com- 
mands in  the  British  service ;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
late  war,  we  again  see  armies  rushing  from  the  Highlands, 
bat  not  with  the  same  ideas  that  formerly  animated  them. 


I1iey  had  already  fulir  cst^iblished  their  nttucluiicnt  to  thou 
sovereign,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  laws  of  their  oountiy. 
Tliey  had  repeatedly  received  the  thanks  of  their  king,  and  of 
the  two  houses  of  parliament ;  but  they  now  foiin^  th<>m- 
selves  impelled  by  a  further  motive, — they  saw  themselves 
commanded  by  their  former  chieftains, — ^they  hoped  that,  by 
the  effusion  of  their  blood,  by  the  extraordinary  ardour  and  zeal 
they  would  show  in  the  service,  they  should  one  day  see  their 
leaders  legally  re-established  in  their  paternal  estates,  and  be 
enabled  to  receive  from  them  those  kindnesses  and  attentions 
which  they  had  so  generously  bestowed  upon  them  in  their 
advensity.  It  was  this  hope,  and  those  ideas  only,  tliat  put  a 
stop  to  thoee  emigrations  which  had  almost  depopulated  the 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom."  In  reply,  the  lord-chancel- 
lor, after  disclaiming  any  intention  of  reflecting  on  the  char- 
acters or  impeaching  the  merits  of  the  gallant  gentiemen  in 
whose  favour  this  act  of  grace  had  been  brought  forward, 
proceeded  to  say,  "  It  was  fortunate  for  those  brave  men  that, 
from  what  he  had  said,  he  had  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
their  merits  to  be  brought  forward  in  a  manner  so  truly  hon- 
ourable to  them,  and  the  best  calculated  to  do  them  the  jus- 
tice they  deserved.  He  rejoiced  that  their  merits  had  now 
received  the  highest  remuneration,  the  praise  of  a  soldier  who 
had  distinguished  himself  so  eminently  in  the  service  of  his 
countiT,  that  his  competency  to  distribute  either  censure  or 
approbation  on  military  merit  became  unquestionable,  and 
thence  his  applause  was  an  honour  superior  to  all  reward.  So 
well  satisfied  was  he  with  what  had  fallen  fix»m  the  nobld 
lord  on  that  part  of  the  subject,  that  he  declared  he  would 
desire  no  better  proof  of  the  merits  of  the  persons  concerned.** 
This  benevolent  and  important  bill  passed  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1784.  He  was  rechosen  a  representative  Scottish 
peer  at  the  elections  of  1790,  1802,  180G,  and  1807.  He  had 
been  colonel  of  tiie  6dd  foot  since  the  27th  August,  1789 
and  in  1798  he  had  the  rank  of  major-general. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  that  year,  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  civil  government  and  command  of  his  majesty^s 
forces  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  in  the  absence  of  Marshal  Con- 
way the  governor.  While  in  that  command  he  undertook 
and  carried  on  the  correspondence  with  the  aimy  of  La 
Vendee,  and  the  establishment  of  the  lines  of  communications 
with  its  chiefs  and  those  of  the  Chouans,  a  business  on  which 
he  prided  himself,  and  fipom  which  he  had  great  expectations, 
but  which,  being  mismanaged  at  home,  came  to  nothing. 

In  1794  Lord  Balcarres  was  named  to  the  government  of 
J:«maica,  where  he  arrived  in  April  1795.  Aln<««t  immedi- 
ately after  his  arrival  the  Maroons  broke  out  in  rebellion,  for 
the  suppression  of  which  he  at  once  adopted  the  most  spirited 
and  judicious  measures,  and  was  successful  in  putting  an  erd 
to  the  revolt  His  exertions  were  acknowledged  by  the 
House  of  Assembly,  22d  April  1796,  voting  the  sum  of  seven 
hxmdred  guineas  for  the  purchase  of  a  sword  to  be  presented 
to  him  as  a  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of  the  colony.  In  an- 
swer, his  lordship  congratulated  the  assembly  that  "  during 
theu:  contest  with  an  enemy  the  most  ferocious  that  ever  dis- 
graced the  annals  of  history — an  army  of  savages,  who  had 
indibcriminately  massacred  every  prisoner  whom  the  fate  of 
war  had  placed  in  their  power — no  barbarity,  nor  a  single  act 
of  retaliation,  had  sullied  the  brightness  of  their  anns."  In 
1798  he  became  lieutenant-general,  and  in  1801  he  resigned 
his  government  of  Jamaica,  and  returned  to  England,  and  on 
the  25th  September  1808,  he  attained  to  the  full  rank  of  gen- 
eral. Having  met  with  an  acddent  which  lamed  him  for 
life,  he  resided  in  his  latter  years  at  Haigh  Hall,  near  A^gan, 
in  Lancashire,  the  Haigh  property  being  the  inhentance  of 
his  countess,  on  failure  of  male  issue  in  her  maternal  famUf 
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Ca'^sKi  M*2yin.  *.-•»-».  :t  -'^.:'"*^  fr*-!  B-1  rri»  cr.-n- 
f-i-wwi  'AzMcd'/^s  of  a  S..iJert  lif-.'  • '.  \.  he  dli  lyx  fia- 
-»fi-  Ic  tLe  tLlri  T',l:.ir>t  of  iLe  L--—  >f  tbe  Ii£.i>aT«  b 
r.Mr>*i  an  lr.ter«acir.^  «r>cty»  fr.  ;  .I*  priL^  de«piv  *  *;« 
«r/5  x^rrate  crjrrw^.r.i^jce  d-hrr  t'*  M  tnyA;  war.  He  d-  *: 
Jl-'i  27th.  \^Vt.  He  bad  i±-  -.  J*  r*«  Lord  licdxar,  i^ 
f«*  -'.ih  earl  of  Biujarrei.  thre^  v  .  t  *r  j  and  tw.>  dai;:  .:*r». 

'I  ue  foLowirij  vJrf^vA^^  i*.  i*>  1  J/r  th«  bt«  Mr.  Jarr.^ 
M^wt,  Tox'.pw  of  D^rjexm.  :$  '■::  ;r.«r.tlT  cr-imctCTiatic  of 
l>iri  Vtii/sLTKS.  Sz^-xii^j^  of  G'  *t^  Aniold.  ib«r  celebrated 
AnyTicac  nrMrgard^.  he  nji  t'.t:  (^  **  m^-ieti  b  Er^gUnd  af- 
fr  t£ie  war,  bat  was  tvaU^  .  t  XMivns  turiea  in  a  iraj  hoc 
Hkelr  to  le»l  othen  to  emulate  ^is  treasor^able  cxr^doct.  He 
was  with  the  kin;:  rGenrjre  tr.e  Third;  one  dav  when  Lord 
Balcarrci,  who  hid  foag^.t  iind«T  Ger.enil  Bar?  'jne  in  the 
SanUifot  campal;rn,  (aad  Ln  i  been  ap^i'lj  op>  r-.-!  to  him 
in  tbe  action  rf<Jctotier7, 1777,  when  his  iittle  r»».  -i  .t  sare<l 
the  BritUh  arrnj,')  waa  pre^entM.  I'.e  kin;:  >•  trodnced 
them.  'What.  Sire!*  srJd  the  eari.  drnwing  up  his  fona, 
and  rtrpatin;^  *  the  triitor  Arnold  ?*  The  conseqaenoe  was 
a  chriil^^f^e  from  Arnold.  Tbej  met,  and  it  was  arraiij^ed 
that  tlie  parties  shouM  fin  hj  si^al.  Arnold  fired,  and  Lofd 
Bakarrea.  turning  on  hli  heel,  was  w  ilking  awar,  when  Ar- 
nold exclaimed,  *  Whr  don't  tou  tin*,  mj  lord?*  *Sir/  said 
Lord  Balcarres,  looking  orer  his  &ho'ji<ler,  *  I  l^^are  joii  to  the 
executioner  r "  [.S'^irrs  Ti&ree  i'eara  m  Sortii  Ameriea, 
Tol.  it  p.  4^2.] 

The  Hon.  Bohert  Lindsay,  second  vm  of  the  fifth  enrl  (^ 
Balcarres,  bom  in  1751,  was  manr  jeans  in  the  dvil  service  of 
the  East  India  Companr.  Having  ser^-ed  his  time,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  saperintendencj  of  Svlhet,  in  the  extriMne 
north  of  Bengal,  where  he  made  a  large  furtone.  While  still  a 
mndent  in  India,  he  parchased  the  estate  of  Leuchars  in  Fife, 
and  on  his  retnm  to  Scotland  in  1789  he  bought  from  his 
eM<>r  brother  the  lands  of  Balcarres.  He  married  his  ooosin 
Kli/^lieth,  third  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Dick  of  Preston- 
ficld,  baronet,  and  had  issue  five  sons  and  fonr  daughters. 
He  wmte  some  interesting  'Anecdotes  of  an  Indian  Life' 
printed  in  the  third  Tolame  of  the  Lives  of  the  Lindsajs. 
He  died  in  1836,  and  was  snooeeded  bj  his  eldest  son, 
C>>lonel  James  Lindsay  of  Balcarres  and  Leuchars,  grenadier 
giiards,  colonel  of  the  Fifeshire  militia,  and  formerly  member 
of  parliament  for  Fifeshire.  By  his  second  wife,  Anne, 
daiicliter  of  Sir  Coutts  Trotter,  baronet  of  Westville,  he  had 
Sir  Coutts  Lind»ay.  bnronct,  bom  in  1824,  younger  of  Bal- 
r;irres,  author  of  *  Alfred,  a  Drama,*  and  '  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  a  Tragedy,*  another  son,  named  Robert,  and  three 
daughters.  Margaret,  the  eldest,  married  in  1846  her  cousin 
Lord  Lindsay,  the  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  LindsaySb 

Three  of  the  fifth  earl*8  sons,  Colin,  James,  and  John, 
were  ofiloen  in  the  army.  The  Hon.  Colin  Lindsay,  bora  5th 
April  1755,  purchased  an  ensigncy  in  November  1771,  in  the 
4th  rei^ment  of  foot  He  embarked  for  America  as  lieutenant 
in  the  55tii,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  by  purchase  to  a 
company  in  the  73d,  or  Mackenzie  Highlanders.  He  served 
as  captain  of  grenadiers  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican war,  and  was  in  all  the  actions  in  the  West  Indies.  In 
1780  he  was  appointed  major  to  the  second  battalion  of  the 
V3d,  and  in  that  capacity  served  at  Gibraltar  during  the  fa- 
mous siege  of  that  fortress.  At  the  peace  of  1783  he  return- 
ed to  England  with  his  regiment,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
iieutenant-oolonelcy  of  the  46th.  In  December  1793  he  was 
apjfointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  Isitui.  with  the  rank  of  colonel 
ill  thv  araiy.    An  expedition  being  ordered  to  the  West  In- 


•  ---  «•  -■*  ^  _^  •       * 

t'  ^  f  r:.«»  tvrre.  H*  siT-^i  wlti  iif  hrxb-r,  tbe  eari  of  B^ 
r,-r-s.  ti>K:  prxtfilr-g  to  Jarrixlca.  acd  iirfvr~f  aft  Bw^a- 
d  •-«  s  12:i  M^rrh.  was  ^tk^m!  to  take  tbe  eocrsjoi  ef 
tbe  troops  in  Gnr^da.  aft  tkaft 
vxr^'.t  of  ti*  rer-jit  of  tbe  M: 

"T  Fp-txI  eni"*«Ari«s.  He  rr.rfrbcd  frotE  St  Geore^s  sft  f«< 
is  the  minrelnz  of  tbe  loti.  attacked  aad  6eksud  the  icsor- 
^^ts  on  tbe  I7tfa,  bst  feT.  a  victhn  to  exccaove  fiingas  and 
a  DoxinQit « R-rate.  d«»^!r  Urnected  hr  Li»  Icocber  officers  and 
tbe  v>M>T^  order  his  eor:Tj»L  Hi»  d'Sth  took  pbee  ttd 
Marri^  179i>,  in  the  fortieth  year  d  his  jmpc.  He  p^iV-^hed 
A  M:l:t-irT  Mi5Ct~asT:  EstrKts  fir-i  Coiooei  Tea.p>hoj|e'i 
Hist'^TT  of  the  Ser^^  Tear^  War;  his  B*"*"^*  en  General 
LI'  yd :  on  the  So*'''>taDee  of  Annies ;  and  on  tbe  Mairh  ol 
( V'T.T-  T5 :  also  a  Tn^tise  oo  Winter  Poets.  To  which  is  add- 
ed. A  Narrative  f^  Erects  at  SC  Lode  and  Gibraltar ;  and  of 
Jrhn  Duke  ^4  M  .rT^^Trxir^'s  March  to  the  Danube;  with  tbe 
C:tn<ies  a^  1  C<T.«<^aroces  of  that  Mancravre.  Land.  179lS| 
2  utls.  8vot 

The  next  son,  the  Hon.  James  Stair  Lindsay,  entered  tba 
anny  in  1774.  as  an  ensi^  in  tbe  14th  fnot,  then  in  America. 
He  rrmmanded  the  gmudier?  of  the  73d  in  the  engagemeot 
wth  the  French  and  Mahrattas  at  Cuddaloie  13tb  June 
1783,  when  he  was  mortaDy  wounded,  storming  tbe  ndonbCr 
of  that  place.  He  received  his  wound  about  three  o'fAotk. 
but  the  attack  and  defence  being  most  vigorous,  be  lefuaed 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  enemies'  lines,  and  lay  tbeie  till 
six,  when  a  French  officer  got  him  a  snigeoo.  He  was 
ried  prisoner  into  the  fort  and  taken  to  tbe  Frendi  hnspital, 
and  humanely  treated.  In  a  few  days  be  died,  22d  June 
1783,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  unmanied.  Gcnerd 
Stewart,  in  his  Sketches  of  the  Higfalanden,  (tqL  u.  p.  163,) 
gy«e:iks  of  him  with  great  pmi<«.  Fart  of  an  unfinisbed 
Joumxl  of  the  War  in  the  Camatic,  in  which  be  Mi,  is  in- 
fierted  in  tlie  third  volume  of  the  lives  of  the  Lindsays. 

William,  the  next  smi.  was  drowned  at  SL  Helena,  getting 
into  a  boat  from  the  Priam  E.ist  Indiaman,  in  1785,  aged 
twenty-six,  having  been  bora  in  1759. 

His  next  brother,  the  Hon.  Charles  Dalrvmple  Lindsay, 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  bishop  of  KiMare,  n 
Ireland.  He  was  bora  14th  December  1760:  studied  at 
Baliol  College,  Oxford ;  had  the  rectory  of  Great  Sntterton 
in  Lincolnshire  conferred  on  him  in  1793;  was  consecrated 
bibhop  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora,  20th  October  1803,  and  was 
tmnslated  to  the  see  of  Kildare  in  1804.  He  was  also  dean 
of  Christ  Church,  Dublin.  He  married  first,  at  Boston,  1st 
January  1790,  Elizabeth  only  daughter  of  Thomas  Fydell, 
Esq.,  membo*  of  parliament  for  Boston,  and  by  her,  who  died 
7th  February  1797,  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  He 
married,  secondly,  Catherine,  daughter  of  George  Coussmaker, 
Esq.,  who  brought  him  two  sons.  He  died  8th  August^ 
1S46. 

The  Hon.  John  Lindsay,  the  ninth  of  the  family,  bora  15tb 
May  1762,  had  a  lieutenant^s  commisbion  in  the  73d  foot,  in 
December  1777,  and  was  pnimoted  in  1780  to  a  captaincy  in 
the  2d  battalion  of  the  73d  regiment  serving  in  India,  in  which 
station  he  continued  fifteen  years.  He  accompanied  Colonel 
Fletcher  and  the  troops  detached  to  the  support  of  Cdonel 
Baillie,  on  Hyder  Ali's  memorable  invasion  of  the  Carnatic, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mahrattas,  10th  September, 
1780,  after  being  wounded  in  fonr  places,  and  endured  a  cap* 
tivity  of  three  years  and  ten  months  at  Seringapstam,  suffer^ 
tng  the  greatest  privations,  and  even  denied  medical  aid 
His  Journal  of  that  terrible  captivty,  printed  in  the  third 
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BALCARRKS. 

TSlam*  df  tb«  Lins  af  the  I  jnilur*.  1iil>  1 
uom  of  tb«  moat  idTectinK  and  intrmtini:  nitrmtifea  axUnt. 
At  the  amdnsion  oT  the  pence  in  March  ITR4  CnptAia  Lind- 
uj  ind  hb  feLlov-prisoneni  obtained  their  riwiDm,  and  n- 
ioined  their  regiment*.  He  aerred  Dnder  the  Marquii  Corn- 
•ndli*  in  1791-2,  and  with  hia  iriend  Sir  Dniid  Baild,  wu  at 
th*  taking  of  Smnf^pntun, 
ptMODM-.  He  n«t  eerwd  in  the  war  with  France  in  1793, 
and  'etntned  lo  England  on  hi»  regiment's  being  ordered 
hum*  in  1797.  H«  becwiie  major  and  lientenant- oilonel 
of  the  7lat,  and  quitted  the  arm;  an  the  peace  in  1R01. 
lord  Lindaaj  itatea  that  in  ISSS,  when  Generaf  Sttwun  of 
Garth  published  his  '  Sketches  of  the  HiRhUndert,'  CobncI 
IJnduj  and  Sir  David  Burd  [see  life  of  the  latt«r.  vUe.  p. 
191]  were  the  onlj  sorviTon  of  the  two  hundred  men  of  the 
Hank  oxnpanies  of  the  7Sd  who  had  fought  nnder  Baillie'e 
Fommund  at  Conjei'emin.  [Z««»  of  lit  Limiiafi,  vol.  iL  p. 
He  manied.  Sd  December  1800,  Ijdj  Charlotte 
onngMt  dnughter  of  Frederick  aeoond  earl  ofOuilford, 
1826. 


North, 
and  died 
ThoHt 


T.  the  ynangBjt  eon,  born  80th  Oc- 
tober 1765,  entered  the  nnrj,  and  after  eerriniE  till  the  ce«aa- 

eommander  of  an  Eiat  Indiaman,  in  the  nervke  of  the  F.ut 
luUia  UompanT,  and  iiflerwiirda  waa  a  dirrctnr  and  chairman 
jf  the  Cowpanj.  Ha  mmroed  at  Bargeny  Uth  January 
17B9.  Jane,  second  daoghter  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Gordon, 
a  indee  of  the  court  of  aesuon,  under  (he  title  of  Lord  Rock- 
rille.  fourth  son  of  William  Kcond  earl  of  Abeidsen.  by  Anne, 
Jnwager  countess  of  Damfiiei  and  Suir,  and  liad  inue.  Ha 
lied  23d  April  1S44.  An  interegtinK  adtentura  in  China,  in 
jrhich  he  lignm  as  the  principal  actor,  will  be  found  in  the 
third  Tolnms  oF  the  Lives  of  the  I  jndsaja. 

Hoida  Lady  Anne  Bamud.  alruidy  mentioned,  tha  fifth 
earl  had  two  other  danghtere.  Lady  Mai^iiret  and  Lidy  Eliui- 
l-eth.  Lady  Marguvt  was  bom  14th  February  176S,  and 
married,  Gret,  at  Balearic,  20th  June  17T0,  A)ciander  For. 
dvce,  Faq.  of  Roehampton  in  Surrey,  banker  in  London,  who 
died  DiitbDut  aurriinng  issue,  and  secondly,  in  IBIS,  Sir  Jain» 
Bargesi,  and  died  in  Dublin  in  December  18U.  Tha  great 
beauty  of  tbia  lady  waa  commemorated  by  Sheridan  while  aha 
was  Tct  young,  in  the  well-known  lines: 


of  cltli  lirgB  family,  survived  her  hnsiunrl.  tts  RFlh  earl,  Hfty- 

ninply-fourth  year  of  her  nge. 

Jxines  tha  seventh  eari  was  born  Uth  April.  1763.  H« 
bad  cntrrrd  the  army,  and  was  mnjiH-  in  the  20th  regiment  oi 
light  d[atr™m^  when  he  quilleil  tlio  HTvica  in  IB04.  Ha 
sucreeded  his  father  in  March  IRL'a.  and  waa  cmled  baron 
of  ^V'l^n.  in  the  peerage  of  GrcHt  Britain,  by  patent,  dated 
in  June  1x20.  He  mnrried,  2lit  November  1811,  the  Hon. 
Maria  Margaret  Francea  Pennington,  only  surviving  chihl  ol 
tha  first  Lord  Muncastcr,  and  hns  issue  four  sons.  Bis  eld- 
ert  son,  Alexander  William  Crawford,  Lord  Lindsay,  bom  in 
1812.  is  the  author  of  a  '  Leiler  on  the  Giidences  of  Christi- 
anity ;'  '  l.etters  on  E^jpt  and  the  Holy  Land ;'  '  Tha  History 
of  Christian  Art;'  and  'The  Ljvea  of  the  Lindsays;'  Ihim 
which  latter  work  cunsiderabls  asgislance  has  been  darind 
in  the  drawing  up  of  thia  account  of  tha  Bakants  bmily 
He  married,  as  already  stated,  his  cousin  Uargant,  eldHt 
daughter  of  CoL  Lindsay  of  Balcarres,  and  has  issue. 

On  Che  oeath  of  George,  the  twenty-second  eari  of  Craw- 
Ibid,  in  1808,  Alexander,  sixth  eari  of  Balcairaa,  aoooaaded 
as  twenty-third  earl  of  Crawford,  but  did  not  assume  that 
title.  His  son,  the  seventh  earl  of  Balcarres,  had  the  digni- 
ties nfeari  of  Crawford  and  baron  Lindsay  adjodged  to  hiiB 
hy  l!io  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  11th  August  1818. 
[see  Chawpord,  earldom  of.  and  Luiubat,  Lord,J  whereby 
he  succeeded  as  twenty-fourth  eaii  of  Cnwfbrd.  and  takes 
rank  aa  the  premier  earl  of  Scotland  in  tha  Union  roll  Hia 
lordahip,  who  is  the  acknowledged  chief  of  tha  clan  Lindsay, 
also  claims  the  title  of  duke  of  Montrose  (see  that  Utie), 
sonferred  on  David,  fourth  earl  oF  Orawfbrd,  by  diaitera. 
dated  18th  May  1488  and  191i>  Sept.  1489,  an  older  creation 
than  that  held  by  tlie  head  of  the  ancient  house  of  Graliam. 

The  Balcarres  arms  are  the  aame  aa  those  of  the  earl  o( 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  Balcarns  Craig,  on  ibi 
east  of  Balcama  bouse  in  Kifa 


The  youngest  daughter.  Lady  Elisabeth,  bom  11th  October 

1763,  married  24th  July  1782.  Philip  third  earl  of  Hardwich 

lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  Iroin  1801  to  1806,  and  had  issw 

Ljke  the  rest  of  the  fa-mlly  alie  was  highly  gifted,  and  was  th 

anthoms  of  a  heautifnJ  translation  of  the  '  Gerasalei 

erata,'  in  manuscHpt.     Lord  Lindsay  quotes  an  'Address  to 

EnBck,"  writtm  in  a  playful  toio,  when  a  mere  gi ' 

fly-leaf  af  Entick's  grammar,  on  the  occasion  of  i 

task  having  been  Impoaed  on  her  by  her  school-mistress ;  also, 

lines  addroaed  to  her  eldest  son,  Lord  Viscount  Hoys 

his  birthday,  and  sent  lo  him  at  Harrow  in  May  17 

anted  in  the  Lives  of  the  LindBay^  (vol.  ii.  pages  3: 

339).     Lord  Royston  wss  lost  in  a  slorm  off  Ijibeck  1st  April  I 
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nhia  t> 


e,  edited  by  the  Bev.  Henry  Pepys,  now  j 
bishop  of  Worcesln.  { 

The  venerable  Coouteaa  Dowager  ot  Balcairee,  tha  moiiwr 
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Balfol'B,  a  tf'Tw  aodcBt  tiun^  :r.  Fife,  d^^.rtd  frotn  the 
bads  of  Balf'^iir,  in  tbe  pan^h  of  ^larkicch,  fvirncrij  bckr^- 
3i|^  to  a  CimilT  which  were  km^  bentable  ihen&  of  Fife. 
Balfoor  castle  waa  boDt  upon  that  arxt'-r.!  posseaBxina,  m  the 
vaSe  or  itntfa  of  the  Orr,  a  tribotaij  of  the  Leren.  near  th«rir 
amftncnee.  Bal-orr  is  th*?  orlpnal  cvne.  The  Cunihr  of 
Baifotzr,  aeoordizk^to  Sihi.^M.  poa8«sj>ed  these  lar.ds  as  earlj 
aa  the  reqen  of  Dunean  the  First,  l/IuL  of  Fift,  p.  .^'V:;].  and 
■■iiiiikI  fn>m  t!;*::n  th*ir  name.  TL«  first  *»f  the  familT  in 
SeriCland  waa  Siward.  S'lppONpd  to  have  co^:e  froTn  Xorthum- 
berl-ir.'i,  in  tL«  m^  of  that  raonirch-  Hi*  -'■r.,  OsuH  who 
\\r*^  vu  the  tLr.*  of  Malcolm  Cir.rr^re,  was  tb»:  father  of  Si- 
ward,  to  n  \.*^u  Kinj  E*i;;ar  pave  the  vallfj  of  Orr.  that  is, 
StrarL<jr  and  Ma^T".  '*  pto  capite  f >ttar  DanL"  Siwanfs  son, 
Octn^  witDe«.^.i  a  charter  of  David  the  First  about  1141. 
He  was  the  latKfrr  of  Sir  MicLael  Balfoor,  who  had  two  8on&, 
William,  the  ei-i«^t,  was  the  ai.cestor  of  the  Baif'^ors  of  Bal- 
four. Aboat  the  ytsr  III16  Sir  Michael  de  Balfour  obtaiiK-^l 
a  charter  from  Wr.Iiani  the  JJon,  dated  at  Forfar.  Iji  l^id. 
in  the  fifWnth  rear  of  the  rrign  of  Alexander  tbe  Second. 
his  son.  Sir  In^iramns  de  Baifoor,  sfaeriS*  of  Fife,  was  wit- 
nen  to  a  charter  of  confirmation  bj  that  monarch  to  the 
mor.a.<er7  of  Aberbrothock,  of  a  mortification  to  them  bj 
r!j:I:p  de  ^ffjuFvaj,  *■  De  nno  plenario  tofto  in  Innerkeithing.* 
If  is  son  Hcnrr  was  witr**^  to  another  confirmation  br  the 
tfsme  monarch  to  that  niona^terj  of  a  donation  bj  Malcolm 
eari  of  Ar.^nis.  *  I>e  terris  in  territorio  de  Kennnir.'  He  was 
l!.e  father  of  John  de  Balfonr,  who,  with  many  of  the  barons 
of  F;fe*hire,  f»'ll  at  tbe  sack  of  Berwick  br  Edward  the  First, 
30th  March,  1296  His  son.  Sir  Dnncan  de  Balfoor,  adhervd 
to  tbe  fortunes  of  Sir  Wiiliam  Wallace,  and  was  slain  12th 
June  1298  at  tlie  battle  of  Bbuildronside,  where  the  English, 
under  Sir  Ajmer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  were  defeated 
with  great  slaogfater.  Amongst  others  present  at  the  parlia- 
ment held  at  Cambnsk«>nneth,  6th  Norember  1314,  were  David 
de  Balfoor  and  Makolm  de  Balfonr,  as  their  seals  are  appended 
to  the  general  sentinice  br  that  parliament  of  furfeitnre  of  all  the 
rebels.  In  the  pariia'nent  held  at  Ajr  in  1315  were  Sir  Michael 
de  Bitlfonr.  sheritf  of  Fife,  and  David  de  Balfonr;  their  seals 
are  appended  to  the  act  of  that  parliament  for  settlini;  the 
cmwn.  \Jlnd,  pp.  Z^)^^  367.]  Sir  Michael  died  in  13-H,  and 
in  1375,  the  fifth  jear  of  the  reign  of  Rob^  the  Sec^md.  his 
eldert  son  and  saocessor.  Sir  John  Balfonr  of  Balfonr  died, 
leaving  an  onlj  daughter,  Bf argnret,  who  married  Sir  Bobert 
de  Betbnne,  *  familiaris  regis  Bol>erti , '  as  he  is  stvled. 
From  them  the  present  proprietor  of  Balfonr,  J.  E.  Drinkwa- 
ter  Bethune,  Esq.,  is  descended.  Several  of  the  other  Fife 
heritors  of  the  name  of  Bethune,  as  the  Bethnnes  of  Bandon, 
of  Tarvet,  of  Blebo,  of  Clatto,  of  Craigfndie,  and  of  Kin- 
gask,  were  also  descended  from  them.  Of  the  most  remarka- 
ble personages  belonging  to  the  Bethnnes  of  Balfonr  were 
James  Betbnne,  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  chancellor  of 
Scotland;  his  nephew,  Cardinal  Bethune;  and  the  nephew 
of  the  cardinal,  James  Betbnne,  archbishop  of  Glasgow.  [See 
Bethune,  surname  of.]  In  the  house  of  Balfoor  are  original 
portraits  of  Cardinal  Bethune,  and  of  Mary  Bethone,  cele- 
brated for  her  beantj,  one  of  the  qneen^s  four  Maries. 

Besides  many  ilkistrions  descendants  in  the  female  line  the 
flomame  of  Balfour  has  been  ei.nobled  by  three  peerages, 
namely,  the  baronies  of  Burleigh  and  Kilwinning  in  ScotUnd, 
and  of  Balfonr  of  Clonawley  in  Ireland.  In  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald*s  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  were  a  greater  number  of  heritors  in  Fife  named  Bal- 
foor than  of  any  other  surname.  His  list  contains  no  less 
than  thirteen  landed  proprietors  in  that  county  of  the  name, 
Tia.,  the  Balfoun  cf  Burleigh,  of  Femie,  of  Dnnbog,  of  Den- 


mvlne.  of  Gr:»!  .>*,  of  F'-rrK,  <4  R  *-jder^flo,  of  P*iytinir.  of 
NorthboiJc,  of  Balbimie.  of  H.t.:je.«:h.  of  Lawlechan,  and  ol 
Banktown.  [/7«kL  of  fyk,  Atp.  Xa  IL]  In  his  Jfeawria 
Baf/KriamtL,  he  s^ys  the  forrJIy  of  Balf'iur  is  diTided  into 
sc-Tcral  fanncLes.  of  which  tL-jse  of  BaUrurie,  HoontwhamMj, 
De:.mThie.  B.(IV/vt,  Carristocu  ar.d  Kirktoo  are  the  pnodpaL 

Sir  John  Balf'^or  of  Balivsr,  al/rady  menciooed  aa  tfaa 
fatbr  of  Manrarec  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  de  Betbnne,  ba^ 
an  orJy  brother,  Adam,  who  married  the  granddangfater 
of  3lacdc^,  brr>eher  of  Colhane.  eari  of  Fife,  and  obtatnow 
wi;b  her  il^  Linds  of  Pittcncriedl  He  died'of  woonds  r»- 
r-^'w'A  at  the  bottle  of  Durham,  in  1^6w  and  was  boned  in 
Melrrse  abhey.  His  fon.  Sir  MicLael  BaIf>)or,  was  brought 
up  by  lis  kinsman  Dur.rt^n.  twelfth  eari  of  Fife,  who  in  1353 
gave  in  exchange  f<>r  Fittencrien  the  mudi  moi«  ralnabie 
bnds  of  Mount whor-ey.  The  ooonteas  Isabdla,  daughter  of 
eari  Duncan.  a!:jo  l>estowed  many  gmr.Ls  iA  land  opon  her 
"oo'i-in"  Sir  Mioi.-iel,  who,  at  her  death  withoot  issue, 
should  have  succeeded  as  her  nearest  heir,  but  the  regent  Al- 
bany, the  bnither  of  her  second  husband,  obtained  the  eari- 
dorn  in  rirtue  of  a  di5po«!tion  in  his  favour  by  the  ooonteiL 
Sir  Mich.'url  died  about  13«^o.  His  eldest  son,  Midiad  Bal- 
fur  of  Mouutwhanney.  bad  a  soo.  Sir  Lawrence,  of  Stradior 
n:.d  Mountwhanney,  who,  by  his  wife  Marjory,  had  thnt 
sons :  George,  his  heir :  John  of  Balgarrie,  progenitor,  by  hii 
s<in  James,  of  the  Balfours  of  Denmylne,  FMiet,  Randenton, 
Torry  and  Boghall,  Kinloch,  &c ;  and  David  6alfoor  of  Gar- 
raldstone  or  Carriston.  The  latter  fiunily  tenninated  in  an 
heiress,  Isabel  Balfoor,  who  married  a  younger  son  of  the 
fourth  Lord  Seton,  ancestor  of  the  Setons  of  Carriston. 

James  Balfour,  son  of  Sir  John  Balfoor  of  Balganrj,  in 
1451  obtained  from  King  James  the  Second  the  lands  otf 
Denmylne,  in  the  parish  of  Abdie,  and  ooonty  of  Fife,  ori- 
ginally belonging  to  the  earls  of  Fifie,  and  which  fell  to  the 
crown  at  the  forft-iture  of  Murdoch  doke  of  Albany.  This 
James  Balfoor  was  slain  at  the  ^ege  of  Roxboigb,  soon  after 
the  death  of  James  the  Second,  in  1460,  as  appears  firam  a 
charter,  granted  by  James  the  Third,  in  favour  of  John  Sal- 
four  his  son,  who  married  Christian  Sibbald,  daoghter  of  Pe- 
ter Sibbald  of  Rankeiilor,  and  fell  with  his  sovereign,  James 
tbe  Fourth,  at  the  battle  ^  Flodden,  in  1513.  Patrick  hia 
son  was  the  father  of  Alexander  Balfour,  whose  eon.  Sir 
Michael  Balfonr,  was  knighted  at  Holyroodhoose,  26th  March 
1630,  by  George  Viscount  Dupplin,  chancellor  of  Scotland, 
under  a  special  warrant  from  Ch.vles  the  First,  and  the  same 
year  in  which  his  son  Sir  James  npceived  a  similar  honour. 
Sir  Michael  was  comptroller  of  the  household  to  Charles  the 
First,  and  was  equally  distinguished  for  his  miHtazy  courage 
and  ci\-il  prudence.  By  his  wife,  Jane,  daughter  of  James 
Durham  of  Pitkerrow  he  had  five  sons  and  nine  daughteni 
seven  of  whom  were  honourably  married. 

Of  the  eldest  son.  Sir  James  Balfonr  of  Kinnaird,  the  ode- 
brated  annalist  and  antiquary,  a  life  is  given  below. 

Tlie  second  son,  Alexander,  styled  of  Lnmbamie,  was  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  a  man,  says  Sibbald,  not  more  re- 
spected for  the  dignity  of  his  appearance  than  for  the  wisdom 
and  piety  of  his  life. 

Michael  Balfour  of  Randerston,  the  third  son,  was  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  his  experience  and  skill  in  agricul- 
tural matters. 

Sir  David  Balfour  of  Forret,  the  fourth  son,  was  admit- 
ted advocate  29  Janoaxy  1650.  In  1674  he  was  knighted, 
and  nominated  a  jodge  in  the  ooort  of  session.  He  tocdc  his 
seat  on  the  bench  with  the  title  of  Lord  Forret  The  fiol- 
lowing  year  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  oonrt  of  jostid- 
arv.    In  1685  he  was  elected  a  commissioner  fur  the  coonty 
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of  Fife  to  the  parliament  which  met  that  year,  choeen  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  articles,  and  appointed  a  commisrioner  for  the 
plantation  of  kirks.  He  died  shortly  after  the  Revolution. 
[J7a»7  and  Bnmton^s  History  of  the  Senators  of  the  College 
ofJusHoej  p.  402.]  His  second  son,  James  Balfour,  saoceeded 
to  the  lands  of  Randerston. 

A  subsequent  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Fonret,  prohably  a 
descendant  of  this  learned  judge,  seems  to  haye  entertained  a 
design  of  erecting  a  oonyenient  place  of  refreshment  for  the 
members  of  the  coU^e  of  justice  at  Edinburgh ;  for  in  a  note 
to  Kai/'s  Portraits  [vol.  i.  p.  22]  we  find  the  followuig  pass- 
age, which  is  curious  as  marking  the  habits  of  the  members 
of  the  bar  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century :  **  In 
the  minutes  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  13th  February  1741 
there  is  an  entry  relative  to  a  petition  presented  to  the  Dean 
and  Faculty  by  James  Balfour  of  Forret,  stating  that  he  in- 
tended to  build  a  coffeehouse  adjoining  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Parliament  House,  *  for  the  conveniency  and  accommodation 
of  the  members  of  the  college  of  justice,  and  of  the  senators 
of  the  court,'  and  that  he  was  anxious  for  the  patronage  of 
the  aodety.  He  also  mentioned  that  he  had  petitioned  the 
judges,  who  had  unanimously  approved  of  the  project.  A 
remit  was  made  to  the  curators  of  the  library,  and  to  Messrs. 
Crow  and  Barclay,  to  consider  the  petition,  and  report  whe- 
ther it  diould  be  granted ;  but  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
done  by  the  conmiittee."  The  estate  of  Forret,  which  is  in 
the  parish  of  Log^e,  andently  belonged  to  the  Ferrets  of  that 
Hk,  a  son  of  whidi  house,  who  had  been  vicar  of  Dollar,  suf- 
fered martyrdom  on  the  Castlehill  of  Edinburgh  in  1638. 
[See  FosRET,  surname  of.]  It  is  now  the  property  of  a 
fionily  of  the  name  of  Mackenzie. 

Of  Sir  Michael's  youngest  son,  Sir  Andrew  Balfour,  doctor 
of  medicine,  Uie  distinguished  naturalist  and  scholar,  a  me- 
moir is  given  below. 

The  descendants  of  Sir  James  Balfour,  lyon  king  at  arms, 
continued  long  to  possess  the  lands  of  Denmylne.  The  family 
is  DOW  entirely  extinct  in  the  male  line,  and  is  represented  by 
Lord  Belhaven  as  heir  of  line.  [See  Bklhaven,  lord.]  The 
complete  extinction  of  this  family  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
it  is  stated  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  thut  Sir  Michael  Balfour 
lived  to  see  three  hundred  of  his  own  issue,  while  Sir  Andrew, 
his  youngest  son,  saw  ux  hundred  descendants  from  his  fa- 
ther. The  ruins  of  the  old  church  of  Abdie,  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  loch  of  Lindores,  still  contain  several  monuments 
of  this  family. 

About  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  fatal  duel  oo- 
corred  between  Sir  Robert  Balfour  of  Denmylne,  and  Sir  James 
Mac^  of  Lindores,  who  were  near  neighbours  and  intimate 
friends.  Sir  Robert  was  a  young  man  in  his  prime;  Sir 
James  was  much  more  advanced  in  years.  Attended  by  their 
servants,  they  had  both  gone  to  Perth  on  a  market  day,  when 
Sir  Robert  unfortunately  quarrelled  and  fought  with  a  High- 
land genUeman  on  the  street.  Sir  James  came  up  at  the 
time  and  parted  the  combatants.  In  doing  this,  it  is  said, 
be  made  some  observations  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  High- 
jinder,  which  offended  Sir  Robert,  who,  chafed  and  angry, 
offered  next  to  fight  his  friend.  They  returned  home  toge- 
ther on  the  evening  of  a  long  summer  day.  When  at  Car- 
pow  they  dismounted,  gave  their  servants  their  horses,  and, 
ascending  by  the  road  a  considerable  way  up  the  hills,  they 
stopped  at  a  spot  on  the  slope  of  the  Ochils  where  a  small 
cairn  of  stones,  locally  kno??ii  by  the  name  of  Sir  Robert's 
Frap,  was  afterwards  raised  to  commemorate  the  event  They 
there  drew  their  swords.  A  shepherd,  who  was  sitting  on  a 
..igher  part  of  the  hills,  is  said  not  0!iiy  to  have  seen  what 
took  place,  bat  even  to  have  overhaard  what  passed  between 


them.  It  is  said  that  Sir  James  Macgill,  who  is  dl.eged  to 
have  been  by  far  the  more  expert  swordsman  of  the  two,  made 
various  attempts  to  be  reconciled  to  his  angry  friend,  and 
even  after  they  were  engnged,  conducted  himself  for  a  time 
merely  on  the  defensive.  But  from  the  fury  with  which  Sir 
Robert  fought,  he  was  forced  to  change  his  plan,  and  to  at- 
tack in  turn.  The  consequence  was  that  Sir  Robert  was  run 
through  the  body,  and  died  on  the  spot,  when  Sir  James 
mounted  and  rode  off,  leavnig  his  corpse  to  the  care  of  the 
servants.  It  is  added  that  Sir  James  immediatelv  afterwards 
proceeded  to  London,  where  he  obtained  a  pardon  from  King 
Charles  the  Second.  Mr.  Small,  in  bis  Romnn  Antiquities, 
tells  a  foolish  and  yery  improbable  story  of  Sir  James  being 
obliged  by  the  king  to  fight  an  Italian  swordsman  then  in 
London,  who  had  previously  acted  the  bully,  but  who  also 
fell  beneath  the  skilful  arm  of  the  Scottish  knight.  [/^lyA- 
ftm's  But.  of  Fife,  voL  iL  p.  178.]  The  fate  of  the  last 
baronet  of  Denmylne  is  equally  remarkable.  He  set  out  on 
horseback  from  his  own  house  to  pay  a  visit  and  neither 
man  nor  horse  was  ever  again  heard  of.  It  is  8uppot»cd  that 
he  perished  in  some  of  the  lochs  or  marshes  with  which  Fife 
then  abounded.  Shortly  after  his  disappearance  Denmylne  was 
purchased  by  General  Scott  of  Rnlcomie,  the  father  of  the 
duchess  of  Portland  and  the  viscountess  Canning.  These 
lands  were  eubsequently  bought  from  her  grace,  when  march- 
ioness of  Titchfield,  by  the  brother  of  the  present  proprietor 
Thomas  Watt,  Esq.  of  Denmylne. 

Another  branch  of  the  house  of  Balfour  possesses  the  lands 
of  Balbiniie  in  the  parish  of  Markinch,  Fifeshire.  Durhi^ 
the  reign  of  Malcolm  the  Fourth,  the  lands  of  Balbimie  be* 
longed  to  Orm  the  son  of  Hugh,  abbot  of  Abemcthy,  the 
ancestor  of  the  family  of  Abemethy.  [See  Abernethy. 
surname  of,  ante,  p.  14.]  He  exchanged  them  with  Duncan 
earl  of  Fife,  the  charter  being  conferred  by  William  the* 
lion.  Sibbald  says  that  anciently  these  lands  belonged  to 
a  family  who  took  their  name  from  them,  and  wci-e  de- 
rigned  Balbimie  of  that  ilk.  About  the  end  of  the  six- 
teentii  or  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  lands 
of  Balbimie  were  purchased  from  the  Balbimies,  who  held 
them  under  the  earls  of  Fife,  by  George  Balfour,  son  of  Mar- 
tin Balfour  of  Dovan  and  Lalethan,  the  ancestor  of  the  pre  - 
sent  proprietor.  This  Martin  Balfour  was,  in  1596,  served 
heir  to  his  grandfather  David  Balfour,  in  the  lands  of  Dovon 
and  Lalethan.  He  was  descended  from  Peter  Balfour,  a 
younger  son  of  Balfour  of  Balfour,  who,  having  married  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Sibbald  of  Balgonie,  obtained  from  his 
father-in-law  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Dovan  in  the  reign  of 
Robert  the  Third.  The  present  proprietor  of  Balbimie  seems, 
therefore,  to  divide  with  Bulfour  of  Femie,  the  representation 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Balfour  of  Balfour. 


Balfour  of  Burlkioh,  Lord,  an  attunted  barony  in  the 
peerage  of  Scotland,  formerly  held  by  a  branch  of  the  Fife 
family  of  Balfour.  In  1445-6  Sir  John  Balfour  of  Balgarvie, 
[from  the  Celtic  Bcd-garbK,  the  rough  town  or  dwelling,]  had 
a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Burleigh  in  Kinross-shire,  which  were 
erected  into  a  free  barony  in  his  favour,  by  King  James  the 
Second,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign.  He  had  two  sons, 
Michael  and  James.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  been  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Balfours  of  Denmylne,  Forret,  and  other  families 
of  the  name.  The  eldest  son,  Michael,  was  the  father  of  Sir 
Michael  Balfour  designed  of  Burieigh,  who,  besides  other 
charters,  had  one  of  the  lands  of  caster  and  wester  Balgarvie, 
on  the  16th  Febraary  1605-^,  and  another  to  himself  and 
Margaret  Mosshet  his  wife,  of  the  lands  of  Schanwell,  2dth 
May  1512. 
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nb  gntuinf/Q^  ^!>;bAel  [5ax/o«3r  of  Bcov:!^  was  ierred  biir 
to  kls  ialijer  in  l'>i2.  He  Lad  a  cLarur  of  half  of  tie  lar,<d« 
•f  Kir.V^ds  and  ofEoe  </  vyrr/oer  of  Fife,  l^h  Juae  l-vv^.  He 
oiamed  Chn.»tiaa,  da3;dit«r  erf"  John  Bethui^  of  Crekh,  ar^d 
IumI  an  orilr  child,  bU  »>!«  k^r^aa,  Mar^zaret  Baif^/or,  vbo 
fnanried  Sir  Jsxm%  "BaK'Asr  *A  Vitu^iArvsca  and  Motmtirban* 
nrnr.  l/>rd  pnudf^t  (A  iLe  oxirt  of  B^^<(i<^/a.  vbo«e  life  is  given 
htU/w.  Sir  James' eldest  Irr/ther,  Michael  Balfoor  </  >Ioant- 
vhanncj,  eomroendat/yr  of  M^rlrjae,  vas  the  progenitor  of 
♦be  Balfourt  of  Trfrrtabr,  in  Onrntrr, 

Sir  James  bad  fix  daaght>T3  and  three  sons.  Tbe  eldest 
son,  Sir  Michael  Balfotir  of  Barl^^  bad  a  charter  of  the 
lan<^U  of  XetbertowTi  of  Anchiohuffis  in  Banifjihire,  28tb  Oc- 
tober 1577,  and  another  of  the  barony  of  Barid^h,  29th  Oc- 
tober 1606.  Bj  James  the  Sixth,  be  was  honoured  with  the 
title  ci  Lord  Balfoor  tA  Borleigh,  bj  letters  patent,  bearini; 
date  at  HojuXfttL,  in  EnzUnd,  7th  August  1606,  Sir  Michael 
bein^  then  James*  sml>a>A.-t«ior  to  the  duke  of  Tuscany  and 
the  duke  of  LomiDe.  [SibbaltTi  Uist.  of  Fife,  page  279.] 
He  was  created  a  lord  of  parliament  under  the  same  title  at 
Whit/fhall  10th  Jul/  1C07,  without  anj  mention  of  heiis  in 
the  creation.  [Carmichw>r$  Tracts.']  His  lordship  was  sub- 
sequently sworn  of  the  privy  oonnciL  On  7th  Sept.  1614,  a 
charter  was  granted  to  MirrhaeL,  Lord  Balfoor  of  Burleigh,  of 
the  barony  of  Kilwinning,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Kilwinning,  to 
him  and  his  heirs  and  asnigns  whaterer.  [Diyugla^  Peemge, 
rot.  L  page  180.]  His  lordship  married  firet,  >Iargaret  Adam- 
son,  and  Btcondlj,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lundie  of  Lundie, 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  Margaret,  who  succeeded  him  as 
baroness  Balfour  of  Burlf  igh.  She  married  Robert  Amot,  the 
son  of  Sir  Robert  Amot  of  Femie,  chamberlain  of  Fife.  This 
UfAttrt  Amot  aAmirned  on  his  marriage  the  name  of  Balfour, 
and  had  the  title  of  Lord  Burleigh,  in  virtue  of  a  letter  from 
the  king.  At  the  meeting  of  tbe  Scottish  pariiament  in  1640, 
the  estates,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  commissioner 
from  his  majesty,  appointed  Lord  Burleigh  their  president, 
and  he  was  continued  in  that  office  in  1641.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  negotiating  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  England  in  1640  and  1641,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
one  of  the  privy  councillors  constituted  by  parliament.  Dur- 
ing Montrose's  wars,  he  was  actively  engaged  on  the  side  of 
the  pariiament,  and  seems  to  have  acted  in  the  north  as  a 
general  of  the  forces.  In  September  1644  the  marquis  of 
Montrose,  with  an  army  of  about  two  thousand  men,  ap- 
proached Aberdeen,  and  summoned  it  to  surrender,  but  the 
magistrates,  after  advising  with  Lord  Burleigh,  who  then 
commanded  in  the  town  a  force  nearly  equal  in  number  to 
the  assailants,  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  upon  which  a 
bnttlo  ensued  within  half-a-mile  of  the  town,  on  the  12th  of 
that  month,  in  w)iich  Burleigh  was  defeated.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  committee  of  parliament  attached  to  the  army  un- 
der General  Baiilie,  which,  through  the  dissensions  of  its 
leaders,  was  totally  routed  by  the  troops  of  Montrose  on  the 
bloody  field  of  Kilsyth  15th  August  1645.  He  opposed  the 
**  engagement*  to  march  into  England  for  the  rescue  of  King 
Charles,  and  was  one  of  those  who  effectually  dissuaded 
Cromwell  from  the  invasion  of  Scotland.  In  1649,  undei*  the 
act  for  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence.  Lord 
Burleigh  was  one  of  the  colonels  for  the  county  of  Fife,  and  the 
same  year  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury  and  exchequer.  He  died  at  Burleigh  10th  August 
1608.  By  his  wife,  who  predeceased  him  in  June  1639  he 
had  four  daughters  and  one  son.  Jean,  the  eldest  daughter, 
married,  in  1628,  David,  second  earl  of  Weinyas,  and  died 
10th  November  1649,  leaving  one  daughter,  Jean,  countess  of 
Angus  and  Sutherland.     Margaret,  the  second  daughter,  be- 
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John  Balioor,  tLird  Lord  Balfoor  of  Borieigh,  spent  ha 
younger  years  in  France,  where  he  was  wounded.  On  his 
retnm  boioe.  on  passing  throng  London,  be  married,  eariy 
in  164d,  without  his  father's  consent,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sr 
William  Balfour  of  PitcuIIo.  lieutenant  of  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don. His  father,  with  the  view  o(  having  the  mania^  an- 
nul'ed,  got  it  proposed,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  Gcnenl  As- 
sembly the  same  year,  bat  no  answer  was  ^ven  to  the  spp&- 
cation.  Lord  Barlei^  died  in  1688,  leaving,  besides  Robert, 
his  heir,  two  other  sons  and  six  danghten.  His  seoood  son, 
John  Balfour  of  Femie,  was  a  Iieatenant-€okiDel  in  the  leagn 
of  James  the  Seventh.  He  had  two  sonsi  Arthur,  father  of 
John  BaHbur  of  Femie,  and  John,  who  socceeded  bj  entafl  to 
tbe  estate  of  Captain  William  Crawford,  whoee  name  and 
arms  be  assumed,  and  Idt  issue.  Heniy,  the  third  son  ot 
Lord  Burieigh,  was  styled  of  Dunbog.  He  was  a  miyor  of 
dragoons,  and  one  of  the  representatives  for  the  county  of 
Fife  in  the  last  pariiament  of  Scotland,  in  which  he  warmly 
opposed  the  onion.  He  was  the  father  of  Heniy  Balfoor  of 
Dunbog. 

Robert,  fourth  lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  was,  in  1689, 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  executing  the  office  c£ 
clerk  register.  He  died  in  1713.  His  lordship  married  Ladj 
Margaret  Melville,  only  daught^  of  George,  first  earl  of  Mel- 
ville, by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  two  daughters.  Maigant, 
the  eldest,  died  unmarried  at  Edinburgh  12th  Mardi  1769. 
Mary,  the  younger,  married  in  1714  Brigadier-general  Alexan- 
der Bmce  of  Kennet,  and  died  at  Skene  in  Stirlingshire  7th 
November  1758,  leaving  a  son  and  daughter;  the  former  be- 
came a  lord  of  sesnon  under  the  title  of  Lord  Kennet. 

Robert  Balfour,  fifth  Lord  Balfour  of  Burieigh,  was  a  man 
of  a  most  daring  and  desperate  character.  In  his  eariy  youth, 
while  still  master  of  Burleigh,  he  fell  in  love  wilii  a  giri  of 
inferior  rank,  whose  name  has  not  been  given,  and  in  conse- 
quence his  father  sent  him  to  the  continent,  in  the  hope  that 
travel  would  remove  the  feeling  of  attachment  for  her  from 
his  mind.  Before  setting  out  he  exacted  a  promise  firom  the 
gu'L,  that  she  would  not  marry  any  one  in  his  absence,  de- 
claring that  if  she  did  he  would  put  her  husband  to  death, 
when  he  came  back.  Notwithstanding  this  threat  she  mar- 
ried Henry  Stenhouse,  a  schoolmaster  at  Inveikeithing,  al- 
though not  without  informing  him  of  the  risk  he  incurred  in 
taking  her.  On  the  return  of  the  ndaster  of  Burleigh  his  first 
inquiry  was  aflcr  the  girl,  and  on  being  informed  of  her  mar- 
riage, with  two  attendants,  he  proceeded  on  horseback  directly 
to  the  school  of  Stenhouse,  and  calling  the  unfortunate 
schoolmaster  to  the  door,  he  shot  him  in  the  shoulder,  9th 
April  1707.  Stenhouse  died  of  the  wound  twelve  days  after. 
Young  Balfour  was  tried  for  the  murder  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary  4th  August  1709,  when  his  counsel  pleaded  in  de- 
fence that  there  was  no  maUce prepense;  that  tlie  wound  had 
not  been  in  a  mortal  place  but  in  the  arm,  plainly  showing 
that  the  intention  had  been  to  frighten  or  correct,  not  to  kill; 
and  lastly,  that  the  libel  had  not  been  that  the  wound  was 
deadly,  on  the  contrary  it  admitted  that  the  deceased  had 
lived  several  days  after  it,  and  the  prisoner  would  prove  ma- 
lum regimen  and  a  fretful  temper  as  the  immediate  causes  of 
death.  Notwithstanding  this  ingenious  defence  the  Joiy 
found  him  guilty,  and  he  was  sentenced,  29th  November,  to 
be  beheaded  6th  January  1710;  but  a  few  days  before  that 
date  he  escaped  from  prison  by  exchanging  clothes  with  his 
sister,  who  was  extremely  like  him.    [Madaurm't  Criminal 
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Trials.']  He  skolked  for  some  time  in  the  neighboorhood  of 
Burleigh  Castle,  Ktnraes-shire,  and  an  aab  tree,  hollow  in  the 
trunk,  was  long  pointed  oat  as  his  place  of  shelter  and  oon- 
cealment.  From  having  been  often  the  place  of  his  retreat, 
it  bore  the  name  of  Burleigh's  Hole.  After  sustaining  the 
imTBges  of  the  weather  for  more  than  a  century,  it  was  com- 
pletely Uown  down  in  1822.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1713,  the  title  devolved  on  him,  and  the  next  thing  heard  of 
him  is  his  appearance  at  the  meeting  of  Jacobites  at  lx>ch- 
maben,  29th  May  1714,  when  the  Pretender's  health  was 
publicly  drunk  by  them  at  the  Cross  on  their  knees,  Lord 
Burleigh  denouncing  damnation  against  all  who  would  not  drink 
it.  [J2(mV  History  of  the  RebeUion^  p.  49.]  He  engaged  in 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  for  which  he  was  attainted  by  act  of 
pat<ianMm^  uid  hls  title  sod  estate,  which  then  yielded  six 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  pounds  a-year,  forfeited  to  the 
crown.  He  died  without  issue  in  1757.  The  representation 
of  the  family  of  Balfour  of  Burleigh  is  claimed  by  Bruce  of 
Kennet ;  also,  by  Balfour  of  Femie. 

Sir  James  Balfour,  knight,  the  second  son  of  Sir  James 
Balfour  of  Pittendriech,  by  Msj^garet  his  wife,  only  child  and 
httr  of  Michael  Balfour  of  Burlei^  Esq.,  was  created  by 
James  the  Sixth  in  1619  a  peer  of  Ireland,  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Balfour,  baron  of  Clonawley,  m  the  coun^  of  Ferman- 
agh. His  lordship  died  October  1634,  when  the  title  appears 
to  have  become  extinct  He  was  buried  at  St  Anne*s,  Black- 
friars,  London.  From  his  brother,  William  Balfour,  who 
settled  in  Ireland,  are  descended  the  family  of  Townley-Bal- 
fow  of  Townleyhall,  in  the  county  of  Louth. 

The  John  Balfour  of  Burley  of  Sir  Walter  Soott*s  novel  of 
Old  Mortality,  was  usually  designed  of  Kinloch.  He  was  the 
principal  actor  in  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp.  His 
estate  was  forfeited,  and  a  reward  of  ten  thonsand  marks 
offered  for  himself.  He  fought  both  at  Drumdog  and  at 
Bothwell  Bridge,  and  is  said  to  have  afterwards  taken  refuge 
in  Holland,  where  he  offered  his  services  to  the  prince  of  Or- 
ange. He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  died  at  sea  on  his 
voyage  back  to  Scotland,  immediately  previous  to  the  Revo- 
lution. There  are  strong  presumptions,  however,  for  believ- 
mg  that  he  never  left  Scotland,  but  found  an  asylum  in  the 
pnish  of  Boaeneath,  Dumbartonshire,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Argyle  family,  and  that  having  assumed  the  name  of 
Salter,  his  descendants  continued  there  for  many  generations. 
The  last  of  the  race  died  in  1815.  [New  Stat.  Ace.  ofSooP- 
kmdf  article  Jioseneath."] 

We  learn  from  Schiller's  History  of  the  Siege  of  Antwerp 
from  1570  to  1580,  that  a  Sir  And^w  Balfour  and  his  com- 
pany of  Scots  defended  that  city  against  the  Prince  of  Parma. 
The  name  seems  still  to  exist  in  Holland,  for  in  the  Brussels 
papers  of  28th  July  1808,  Lieutenant  -  colonel  Balfour  de 
Burleigh  is  nsmed  Commandant  of  the  troops  of  the  king  of 
the  Ketherianda  in  the  West  Indies.— [Note  2,  B.  to  Sootfs 
(Hd  MortaKiy.^ 

BALFOUR,  Sir  James,  of  Pittendriech,  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a 
eon  of  Sir  Michael  Balfour  of  Monntquhanny  in 
the  parish  of  Kiimany,  Fife.  Being  designed. for 
the  church,  he  studied  both«divinity  and  law,  as 
was  usual  in  those  days.  His  brother  David  was 
one  of  the  murderers  of  Cardinal  Bethnne,  and 
he  himself,  alter  the  murder,  joined  the  con- 
spirators in  the  castle  of  St   Andrews.    On  the 


surrender  of  the  castle  in  June  1547,  he  w^as 
put  into  the  same  galley  with  Knox,  and  carried 
prisoner  to  France.  After  his  return  to  Scotland 
in  1549,  he  abandoned  his  former  friends,  and  de- 
nied that  he  had  been  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews 
or  the  French  galleys  at  all,  for  which  Knox  has 
severely  denounced  him  in  his  History.  He  was 
appointed  official  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andi*ewB 
within  the  archdeaconry  of  Lothian ;  and  in  1559, 
he  gave  his  active  support  to  the  queen  regent 
against  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  which  led 
Knox  to  declare  that  *^  of  an  old  professor  he  had 
become  a  new  denier  of  Christ  Jesus  and  mani- 
fest blasphemer  of  his  eternal  verity."  IKnox'i 
History^  page  173.]  From  this  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Balfour  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic. 
He  seems  to  have  been,  with  good  reason,  sus- 
pected of  tampering  with  some  of  the  protestant 
lords,  as  a  boy  of  his  was  taken  with  a  writ 
which  *^  did  open  the  most  secret  thing  that  was 

devised  in  the  council,  yea,  those  very  things  which 
were  thought  to  have  been  known  but  to  veiy 
few."  [Ibid.  p.  200.]  He  escaped  the  search  of  the 
reformers  of  Fife  in  February  1560,  when  the  lords 
of  Wemyss,  Seafield  and  others  were  taken  prison- 
ers, and  about  the  same  time  he  was  appointed 
parson  of  Flisk  in  Fifeshire.  Shortly  after  the  re- 
turn of  Queen  Mary  from  France,  12th  Nov.  1561, 
he  was  nominated  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Pittendriech,  and  two  yeai'S 
after,  in  156S,  he  was  made  an  ordinary  lord.  In 
1564,  on  the  institution  of  the  Commissary  Court 
at  Edinburgh,  he  became  chief  commissary  with 
a  salary  of  four  hundred  marks.  In  July  1565 
he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  On  the  night 
of  Rizzio*s  murder,  he  was  with  the  queen  at  Ho- 
lyroodhouse,  and  his  enemies  intended  to  have 
hanged  him  at  the  same  time,  but  he  made  his 
escape.  [KeUh's  Hist  p.  882.]  He  was  subse- 
quently knighted  by  the  queen,  and  promoted  to 
the  office  of  clerk-register,  in  place  of  Mr.  James 
Macgill.  In  1566  he  was  one  of  the  commission- 
ers for  revising  and  publishing  the  old  laws  called 
Regiam  Majestatem,  &c.,  and  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, [pottglas'  Peerage^  vol.  i.  p.  177.]  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  original  deviser  of  the  mur- 
der of  Damley,  to  have  framed  the  bond  for  mu- 
tual support  entered  into  by  the  conspirators,  and 
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to  have  prepared  the  house  of  the  Kirk  of  Field, 
at  Edinburgh,  which  was  possessed  by  his  bro- 
ther, for  the  reception  of  Damley.  [^Chaltners^ 
Life  of  Mary,  vol.  ii.  p.  25.  —  Lmng^s  Dissert. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  37.]  It  is  certain  that  on  his  removal 
to  Edinburgh  the  unhappy  Darnley  was  ^*  lodged 
in  the  mansion  of  the  provost,  or  chief  prebend- 
ary of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary  in  the 
Fields,  as  a  place  of  good  air.  This  house  stood 
nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present  north-west 
corner  of  Drummond  Street,  as  is  ascertained 
from  Gordon^s  map  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in 
1647,  where  the  ruins  are  indicated  as  they  ex- 
isted at  that  period.  It  is  said  to  have  been  se- 
lected by  Sir  James  Balfour,  brother  of  the  pro- 
vost, and  ^  the  most  corrupt  man  of  his  age,'  (Ro- 
hertsofCs  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  354,)  as  well  fitted  from 
its  lonely  situation  for  the  intended  murder." 
{WUsorCs  Memorials  of  Edinburgh^  vol.  i.  p.  78.] 

Immediately  after  that  dreadful  event,  which 
took  place  9th  February  1567,  Balfour  was  openly 
accused  of  having  been  accessory  to  it,  and  a  paper 
of  the  following  tenor  was  affixed  to  the  door  of 
the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  night  of  the 
16th  of  February :  "  I,  according  to  the  procla- 
mation, have  made  inquisition  for  the  slaughter  of 
the  king,  and  do  find  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  Mr, 
James  Balfour^  parson  of  Flish,  Mr.  David  Cham- 
bers and  black  Mr.  John  Spence,  the  principal  de- 
visers thereof,- and  if  this  be  not  true  spelr  at  Gil- 
bert Balfour."  [^«W#  Hist,  p.  868.]  In  the 
beginning  of  1567  he  had  been  appointed  deputy 
governor  of  Edinburgh  castle,  under  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  who  committed  to  his  care  the  famous 
bond,  signed  by  eight  bishops,  nine  earls,  and  seven 
barons,  declaring  that  ambitious  and  unscrupu- 
lous nobleman  guiltless  of  Damley's  murder  and  a 
suitable  match  for  the  queen,  which  he  afterwards 
used  with  fatal  effect  against  the  regent  Morton. 
According  to  the  enemies  of  Mary  it  was  to  Sir 
James  Balfour  that  Bothwell,  after  Mary's  sur- 
render at  Carberry,  sent  for  the  casket  said  to 
contain  the  letters  that  foimed  the  alleged  evi- 
dence of  her  gurlt ;  which  casket  he  delivered, 
but  on  secret  information  furnished  by  him,  the 
messenger  was  seized  by  the  confederated  lords, 
with  whom  he  was  at  the  time  tampering.  ^Bu- 
dianan^  b.  xviii.  p.  51.] 


After  the  imprisonment  of  Mary,  Balfour  sur- 
rendered the  castle  of  Edinburgh  to  the  regent 
Murray,  on  the  foUowing  conditions :  first,  a  par- 
don for  his  share  in  the  king's  murder;  secondly, 
a  gift  of  the  priory  of  Pittenweem,  then  held  by 
the  regent  in  commendam;  thirdly,  an  heritable 
annuity  to  his  son  out  of  the  rents  of  the  priory  of 
St.  Andrews;  and,  fourthly,  a  gift  of  five  hundred 
pounds  to  himself.  These  terms  being  fulfilled, 
the  castle  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
William  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  who  was  appointed 
governor.  He  was  continued  in  the  privy  council 
by  the  regent  Murray,  to  please  whom  he  resigned 
his  office  of  clerk  register,  when  Sir  James  Macgill 
was  re-appointed.  For  this  sei*vice,  in  December 
of  the  same  year  (1567)  Balfour  received  a  pen- 
sion of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  was  appointed 
president  of  the  court  of  session.  He  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Langside  on  the  side  of  the  regent, 
and  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  overthrow 
of  his  former  benefactress.  [^MelviUe's  Memoirs^  p. 
202.]  Seldom  long  constant  to  any  party,  and 
equally  ungrateful  to  Murray  for  the  honom-s  con- 
ferred upon  him  as  he  had  been  to  his  hapless 
sister,  Sir  James  Balfour,  during  the  years  1568 
and  1569,  busily  engaged  in  intrigues  in  behalf  of 
Mary,  and  was,  in  consequence,  in  August  of  the 
latter  year,  apprehended  by  the  earl  offLennox,  for 
participation  in  his  son's  murder.  He  was,  however, 
set  at  liberty  on  caution,  but  was  never  brought 
to  trial,  having  made  his  peace  with  the  regent 
by  means  of  large  bribes  to  his  oci'vants.  [lidcL 
p.  221.]  After  the  assassination  of  the  regent  in 
January  1570,  he  openly  joined  the  paity  of 
the  queen.  In  Bannatyne's  Journal,  under  date 
April  1570,  there  occurs  the  following  passage: 
**The  quenis  factione,  to  wit  the  Hamiltones, 
Argyle,  Huntlie,  Boyd,  Crawford,  Ogilbie,  and 
Sir  James  Balfoure^  remained  at  Lynlythgow, 
and  there,  after  divers  consultationes,  vnderstand- 
ing  that  the  Englis  armie  was  retired  furth  of 
Scottis  boundis,  tuke  baldness  vpon  them  be  oppin 
proclamatione  to  set  vp  the  authoritie  of  that 
murtherer  and  knawin  adultres  called  the  queue, 
and  so  all  farther  conference  betwixt  the  two 
parties  ceased;  for  the  lordis  that  susteoed  tlie 
kingis  querrall  answerit  in  few  wordis,  that  they 
culd  have  no  farther  commoning  with  opin  and 
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periared  traytoris,  as  they  were  everie  one. " 
[B<mnafyne^8  Journal^  p.  14.]  At  the  time  Mait- 
land  of  Lethington  and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  main- 
tained the  castle  of  Edinburgh  for  the  queen, 
Balfour  joined  them,  and  his  name,  with  tliat  of 
Gilbert  and  Robeit  Balfonr,  occurs  in  a  list  of  per- 
sons forfeited  on  the  80th  day  of  August  1571. 
[/Wrf.  p.  258.]  By  the  end  of  the  following  year, 
he  made  his  peace  with  the  regent  Morton,  and 
was  a  chief  instrument  in  bringing  about  the  paci- 
fication, at  Perth,  between  the  king^s  and  queen^s 
party  in  January  1573,  which,  by  the  submission 
of  all  the  queen^s  lords,  left  Kirkaldy  and  Malt- 
land  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  iheir  ruthless  enemy, 
Morton.  Bannatyne  says  he  "  remaned  not  in 
the  castle  with  the  rest  of  the  tray  tons,  albeit  he 
is  als  grit  a  tray  tor  as  ony  of  thame  all.  He  gave 
in  a  long  scrole  to  the  lordis  of  the  articles  of  the 
parliament,  that  he  might  be  restored  to  all  thingis, 
&c.,  whairwith  mony  sturreth,  and  in  speciall  the 
bischop  of  Orknay,  now  abbot  of  Hallrudhous, 
wha  protcstit  for  the  copie  of  it ;  but  I  hard  no 
word  that  it  was  obteancd.  Sindrie  scroles  were 
gewin  in  vpon  the  said  Sir  James  declaring  his  trens- 
sonable  dealingis  in  tymes  bypast;  nottheles  his 
dres  is  made  with  the  regent,  and  he  hes  tane  him 
in  his  protectioue.'*  \_Bannatyne^8  Journal,  p.  440.] 
He  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  governor  of 
Blackness  castle,  on  the  frith  of  Foith,  and  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  his  ti'eachery  to  his  former 
fi-iends,  when  Sir  William  Kirkaldy 's  brother.  Sir 
James,  arrived  there  from  France  with  a  supply 
of  money  and  stores  for  the  queen's  service,  he 
received  him  with  due  honour  and  pretended  wel- 
come, but  the  vei7  night  of  his  guest's  amval,  he 
placed  him  in  a  dungeon  heavily  chained,  and 
with  the  money  which  Sir  James  Kirkaldy  had 
brought  from  France,  departed  for  Ediu burgh  to 
hand  it  over  to  Morton.  He  had  compounded 
with  the  regent  for  his  pai'don,  and  was  to  have 
paid  him  a  large  sum  of  money  for  his  composi- 
tion; but,  says  Bannatyne,  "the  getting  agane 
the  Blacknes,  and  also  Mr.  James  Kirkaldie  payis 
that,  as  is  reported;  for  it  was  affirmed  that  he 
said  to  the  regent,  gif  I  can  get  you  as  gude  (or 
better)  as  my  compositione,  sail  not  I  be  freed 
thereof;  which  the  regent  grantit.  For  as  I  have 
said,  it  was  allcdgit  that  the  said  Sir  James  had 


written  to  Mr.  James  Kirkaldie,  befoir  hia  cnmm- 
ing  out  of  France,  to  cum  to  the  Blacknes,  and  not 
to  cum  to  the  north;  becaus  that  gif  the  lord 
Huntlie  had  gottin  the  gold,  he  wald  hald  it  to 
himself,  or  elis  the  maist  part  thereof,  and  so  give 
to  thame  of  the  castle  what  he  lyked.  But  how- 
soever the  mater  was,  the  said  Mr.  James  come 
and  landit  at  the  Blacknes,  a  little  efter  the  par- 
liament, with  his  cofferis,  thinking  it  had  bene 
8ui*e  for  him  as  befoir;  and  leist  that  ony  thing 
snld  be  knawin,  but  that  it  ware  tane  perforce. 
Sir  James,  or  the  Captane  Alexander  Stewart, 
had  gewin  advertisment  of  the  said  Jnmes  cum- 
ing."    [/Wrf.  p.  441.] 

The  regent  Moi-ton,  however,  was  not  disposed 
to  put  his  trust  in  a  man  who  had  betrayed  and 
deserted  both  sides  as  Balfour  had  done,  and  in  the 
following  month  of  February,  a  complaint  against 
him  and  his  brother  for  the  murder  of  Damley  and 
other  grievous  crimes,  which  are  recited  in  full  by 
Bannatyne  in  his  Journal,  [pp.  444 — 455],  was 
read  before  the  lords  of  the  articles  in  parliament; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  make 
his  escape  into  France,  where  he  remained  for  some 
years.  On  the  resignation  of  the  regency  by 
Morton  in  1578,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
joined  the  party  who  watched  for  that  nobleman's 
destruction.  In  1579  Morton  recovered  his  au- 
thority, and  Balfonr  again  fled,  when  the  forfei- 
ture of  1571  was  re-enacted. 

In  1580,  after  James  the  Sixth  had  assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  Balfour  returned  to  Scotland 
to  organise  a  plan  for  the  destruction  of  Morton. 
On  the  trial  of  that  nobleman  he  produced  the 
celebrated  bond  already  mentioned,  signod  by  him 
and  others  for  the  support  of  Bothwell,  as  well  as 
other  written  evidence  of  his  guilt,  wliich  he  had 
so  long  preserved  for  snch  an  occasion.  Aft<'r 
Morton's  death  he  was  restored  against  the  for- 
feiture of  1579,  by  act  of  parliament. 

Sir  James  Balfour  is  supposed  to  have  died  in 
January  1583  or  1584.  He  married  Margaret, 
the  daughter  of  Michael  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and 
Balgarvie,  by  whom  he  acquired  these  lands,  and 
from  him  the  Lords  Balfour  of  Burleigh  were  de- 
scended, as  shown  in  our  account  of  that  family 
inserted  above.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  the 
well-known  collection  of  decisions  entitled  *  Bal- 
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roar's  FrActicks,  or  &  Syalem  of  llie  more  ancient 
Lair  of  Scotland,'  a  volnniiiious  work  which  re- 
mafued  in  maDoacript  uutil  1754,  wlict)  it  vas 
publixlied  b;  the  Ruddimans,  in  a  folio  volame  of 
681  pagea,  with  a  life  of  Baifoar  prefixed  by  Wal- 
ter Goodall.  Tills  work  continued  to  be  naed  bj 
practitioners  till  anperseded  by  Stair's  Instltnt«s. 
liord  Halles  observes  that  Balfour's  work  is  inter- 
polated, for  It  mentions  certain  acts  of  parliament 
and  tbe  names  of  certain  peers  that  did  not  exist 
till  after  tbe  death  of  Ualfonr.  It  is  very  likely 
til  have  been  added  to  after  bis  time. 

BALFOUR,  Sir  Jakes,  of  Kinnaird,  Bart.,  an 
eminent  herald,  annalist,  and  antiquary,  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Michael  Balfour  of  Denmylne,  by  hia 
wife,  Jane,  daughter  of  James  Durham  of  Pitker- 
row,  was  bom  about  1600.  He  soon  displayed  a 
capacity  fiDr  study,  and  a  taste  for  |>octry.  The 
accompanying  portrait  of  him  is  from  an  original 
[ictiire  111  tbe  possession  of  l^rd  Belhaveii. 


His  youiliful  efforts  in  verse  were  noticed  with 
comincndatioD  by  the  poet  Leacli  or  Lcoi;liJcns,  lu 
his  Stnna,  published  In  1626.  He  had  success- 
tiilly  translated  Leach's  Latin  poem,  Partl/ita,  into 
the  Scottish  vernacnlnr;  and  Sir  Robert  Sibbald, 
who,  in  ilia  Afemon'a  Balfrmrmna.  gives  an  nccount 
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of  his  life  and  writings,  tells  ns  that  he  had  seee  a 
volume  of  Latin  and  Scottish  poems,  written  by 
Balfour,  not  now  extant.  After  some  time  spent 
abroad.  Sir  James,  on  his  retnm,  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  antiquities  of  hia  native  conn- 
Ury.  "  It  was,  indeed,  fortunate  for  his  progress," 
says  Sibbald,  "  that  several  learned  men  had  be- 
gun to  lllustrHte  theliisiory  of  Scotland.  Uf  these, 
Robert  Maule,  coninilssaiy  of  St.  Andrews,  had 
engaged  in  a  work  concerning  the  origin  of  Ota 
nation,  while  David  Buchanan  had  applied  an  tt- 
cnrate  criticism  to  the  older  monuments  of  S^xittisn 
story.  Mr.  David  Hnme  of  Godscroft  had  nuder- 
taken  to  refute  the  objections  against  the  higb 
antiquity  of  the  Dstion  ;  the  labours  of  Sir  Robert 
Gordon  of  Stralocii  shed  no  inconsiderable  light 
on  the  eaHier  hbitory  of  Scotlsnd ;  while  Robert 
Johnstone  detailed  the  transactions  of  British 
policy,  in  conjunction  witli  those  of  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Germany,  from  the  year  1572 
to  the  year  1628.  Mr.  William  Dnimmond  of 
Hawtliomden  recorded  the  history  of  the  five 
Jameses ;  Mr.  Guthiy,  the  events  which  charac- 
terized the  progress  of  our  civil  war;  uid  Mr. 
\Vishart,  afterwards  biahop  of  Edinburgh,  com- 
memorated the  actions  of  tiic  celebrated  marquis 
of  Montrose.  The  geographical  delineation  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  greatly  advanced  by  the  labours 
uf  Timothy  Pont,  sod  of  that  enihient  promoter  of 
letters,  hlr.  Robert  Pont.  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of 
Strnlocli,  his  son  Jiinies,  minister  of  Kotbiemay, 
and  Sir  John  Scot  of  Scotstarvet,  director  of  the 
cliuiieuiy,  had  likewise  contributed  many  topogra- 
phical descriptions,  and  sundry  maps  of  the  comi- 
ties. The  right  rcvei'end  prini ate,  John  Spotlis- 
wood,  archbishop  of  St.  Aiidi'cwB,  had  canied 
down  both  the  ecclesiHStical  and  civil  history  of 
Scotland,  fi-oiii  the  introduction  of  Chrietianity, 
uiilil  the  death  of  James  VI.;  uhlle  the  history  of 
the  Scottish  Church  had  been  detailed  by  David 
Calderwood,  from  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation  to 
(he  year  16~25."  In  order  to  prosecute  the  sindy 
iif  heraldry,  Balfour  repaired  to  London,  where  he 
liecame  acquainted  uith  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  also 
with  Sir  WilliHUi  Scgar,  garter  king-at-anns, 
who  obtained  from  the  College  of  Heralds  a  highly 
lionourable  testimonial  in  bis  favour,  signed  and 
scaled  by  all  the  niembera  of  that  body.    He  like- 
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wise  becamfc  known  to  Roger  Dodsworth,  and  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  to  whom  he  communicated  sev- 
eral charters,  and  other  pieces  of  Information  re- 
garding Scottish  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  which 
they  inserted  in  their  Monasticon  Anglicanum, 
under  the  title  Ccenohia  Scotica^  and  which  Balfour 
afterwards  expanded  into  a  volume,  called  Mon- 
nsticon  Scoticum,  Amongst  other  distinguished 
iv^rsons  of  his  own  country  whose  friendship  he 
enjoyed,  were  Drummond  of  Hawthoraden,  Sir 
Robert  Aytoun,  and  the  earl  of  Stirling.  By  the 
influence  of  the  Viscount  Dupplin,  chancellor  of 
Scotland,  he  was  in  June  1630  created  lord  lyon 
king-at-arms,  having  some  days  previously  been 
knighted  by  the  king.  In  December  1633  he  was 
created  a  bai-onet.  On  the  occasion  of  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  I.  at  Edinburgh  that  year,  Vis- 
count Dupplin  was  created  earl  of  Kinnoul ;  and 
of  this  nobleman  Sir  James  in  his  Annals  tells  the 
following  curious  anecdote :  The  king  in  1626  had 
commanded,  by  a  letter  to  his  privy  council,  that 
tli«  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  should  have  pre- 
cedence of  the  chancellor;  to  which  the  latter 
would  not  submit.  "  I  remember,"  says  Balfour, 
"  that  E.  Charles  sent  me  to  the  lord  chancellor 
on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  In  the  morning,  to 
show  bim  that  it  was  his  will  and  pleasure,  bot 
onlie  for  that  day,  that  he  wold  ceed  and  give  way 
to  the  archbishop ;  but  he  returned  by  me  to  his 
Majestic  a  very  bniske  answer,  which  was,  that 
he  was  ready  in  all  humility  to  lay  his  office  dounc 
at  his  Majestie's  feet ;  bot  since  it  was  his  royal 
will  he  should  enjoy  it  with  the  knowcn  privileges 
of  the  same,  never  a  stolcd  priest  in  Scotland 
should  sett  a  foot  before  him,  so  long  as  his  bloode 
was  bote.  Quhen  I  had  related  his  answer  to  the 
kinge,  he  said,  *Weel,  Lyone,  lett's  goe  to  busi- 
ness ;  I  will  not  medle  farther  with  that  old  can- 
kered gootish  man,  at  quhosc  hand  ther  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  but  soure  words.' "  Though  a  staunch 
Presbyterian,  when  the  civil  wars  broke  out.  Sir 
James  inclined  to  the  cause  of  the  king,  but  took 
no  part  in  the  contest.  He  was,  nevertheless,  de- 
prived by  Cromwell  of  his  office  of  lyon  king-at- 
arms.  Living  in  retirement  at  Falkland  palace, 
or  at  his  owm  seat  of  Kinnaird,  he  collected  many 
manuscripts  on  the  art  of  heraldry,  and  wrote 
several  treatises  on  that  subject,  some  of  which 


are  now  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  while  others 
were  dispersed,  or  destroyed  by  tiie  English  in  the 
capture  of  Perth,  in  1651,  to  which  city  he  had 
caused  them  to  be  conveyed.  Sibbald  gives  a  cata- 
logue both  of  his  original  treatises  and  of  the  manu- 
scripts which  he  was  at  such  pains  to  collect.  \_Me- 
moria  BaJfouriana^  pp.  19 — ^33.]  For  illustrating 
Scottish  history,  he  investigated  all  the  charters, 
public  registers,  and  monastic  chartularies  and 
chronicles  he  could  procure,  and  he  was  able  to 
form  a  large  collection  of  these  documents.  He 
formed,  at  considerable  expense,  a  library  of  most 
valuable  books,  and  particularly  rich  in  Scottish 
history,  antiquities,  and  heraldry.  He  likewise 
collected  and  arranged  ancient  coins,  seals,  and 
other  reliques  of  the  olden  time,  and  wrote  a  book 
of  epitaphs  and  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  of 
monasteries  and  parish  churches.  He  left  several 
abridgments  of  the  books  of  Scone,  Cambusken- 
neth,  and  others,  and  extracts  from  the  histories 
of  John  Major,  Hector  Boethius,  Lesly,  and  Bu- 
chanan. His  literary  correspondence  was  exten- 
sive with  those  of  his  contemporaries  who  were 
eminent  cither  as  historians  or  historical  anti- 
quarians, particularly  Robert  Maule,  Henry  Mjtule 
of  Melgum,  David  Buchanan,  Sir  Robert  Gordon 
of  Straloch,  Mr.  Roger  Dodsworth,  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  and  Drummond  of  Hawthornden.  At 
the  request  of  Sir  John  Scott  of  Scotstarvet  he 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  geographical  illus- 
tration of  the  kingdom.  He  drew  up  an  accurate 
description  of  the  shire  of  Fife,  including  observa 
tions  on  its  antiquities,  and  the  genealogies  of  its 
principal  families,  and  he  had  begun  to  compile 
a  geographical  description  of  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land, the  manuscript  of  which  was  of  so  much  use 
to  the  Dutch  geographer,  Bleau,  that  he  dedicated 
to  Sir  James  Balfour  the  map  of  Lorn  in  his  The- 
atrum  Scotics,  appending  to  it  an  engraving  of  his 
arms.  Besides  his  various  treatises  on  heraldry, 
he  wrote  annals  of  the  life  and  reign  of  James  I. 
and  II.,  and  memorials  of  the  reigns  of  James 
III.,  James  IV.,  and  James  V.,  and  Maiy.  The 
reign  of  James  VI.  he  treated  at  greater  length. 
He  also  wrote  an  account  of  the  kings  of  Scotland 
from  Fergus  I.  to  Charles  I.,  and  the  annals  of 
Scotland  in  two  volumes,  the  first  extending  from 
the  accession  of  Malcolm  DL  to  the  de^tth  of 
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James  VI.,  and  tiie  second  from  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.  to  tlie  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign. 
When  it  became  necessary  to  form  a  separate 
establishment  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was 
also  steward  or  seneschal  of  Scotland,  Sii'  James 
deemed  it  proper  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  the 
revenue  to  which  the  hereditary  princes  of  Scot- 
land were  entitled,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  their 
privileges ;  and  among  his  manuscripts  is  one  with 
the  following  title : — *  The  True  present  State  of 
the  Pxincipality  of  Scotland,  with  the  Means,  how 
the  same  may  be  most  conveniently  Increased, 
and  Augmented ;  with  which  is  joyned,  Ane  Sur- 
vey, and  brief  Note  from  the  Publick  Registers  of 
the  Elingdom  of  ceitain  Infeftments  and  Confir- 
mations given  to  Princes  of  Scotland,  and  by  them 
to  their  Vassals,  of  diversse  Baronies  and  Lands 
of  the  Principalitie,  since  the  16  year  of  the  Reign 
of  King  Robert  IH/  To  natural  history  he  like- 
wise gave  his  attention,  and  composed  in  Scots  an 
alphabetical  treatise  on  gems.  He  also  wrote  in 
Latin,  an  account,  collected  from  various  authors; 
of  the  frauds  practised  in  the  imitation  of  precious 
stones.  He  died  in  February  1657.  He  is  usu- 
ally styled  of  Einnaird,  having,  in  1631,  obtained, 
in  favour  of  himself  and  his  spouse,  a  grant  of  the 
lands  and  barony  of  that  name  in  Fife.  He  was 
four  times  married;  first,  on  21st  October  1630, 
to  Anna,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Alton  of  that  ilk, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  six  daughtera, 
and  who  died  August  26th,  1644^  2dly,  to  his 
cousin,  Jean  Durham,  daughter  of  the  laird  of 
Pitkerrow,  who  died  without  issue,  19th  July, 
1645;  Sdly,  to  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Amot  of  Fernic,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons  and  three  daughters ;  4thly,  to  Janet,  daugh- 
ter, of  Sir  William  Aucliinleck  of  Balmanno,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daughters.  The  family,  as  stat- 
ed above,  is  now  extinct  in  the  male  line.  From 
his  collection  of  MS.,  preserved  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  his  *  Annals  and  Short  Passages  of  State,' 
wei'e  published  by  Mr.  James  Haig  in  1824,  in 
four  volumes  octavo. 

BALFOUR,  Sir  Andrew,  Bai*t.,  an  eminent 
physician  and  botanist,  and  founder  of  the  botanic 
garden  of  Edinburgh,  the  brother  of  the  preceding, 
and  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  Sir  iMCichael  Balfour 
fvf  Denmylne,  was  bora  there  January  18,  1630. 


His  education  was  superintended  by  his  brother, 
Sir  James,  the  famous  antiquary,  who  was  thirty 
yeara  old  at  the  time  of  his  birth.    He  took  hia 
degree  of  A.M.  at  the  univereity  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  about  1650  removed  to  London,  where  he 
prosecuted  his  medical  studies  under  the  celebrated 
Harvey,  and  other  eminent  practitioners.      He 
afterwards  went  to  Blois,  in  France,  to  see  the 
botanical  garden  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then 
kept  by  his  countryman.  Dr.  Morison.    After  re- 
maining some  tiqie  at  Paris,  he  completed  his  edu- 
cation at  the  university  of  Caen,  where,  Septem- 
ber 20,  1661,  he  received  his  degrees  of  bachelor 
and  doctor  of  medicine.    On  his  return  to  London, 
Charles  the  Second  appointed  him  travelling  tutor 
to  the  young  earl  of  Rochester,  whom  he  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  reclaim.     In   his  last  illness  his 
lordship  expressed  his  obligations  to  Dr.  Balfour, 
for  the  good  instructions  he  had  received  from  him. 
After  spending  four  yeai's  on  the  continent,  they 
returned  in  1667.    Dr.  Balfour  afterwards  com- 
menced practice  as  a  physician  at  St.  Andrews. 
In  1670  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where,  among 
other  improvements,  he  introduced  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  into  Scotland.     Having  a  small  bo- 
tanical garden  attached  to  his  house,  chiefly  fur- 
nished by  seeds  sent  by  his  foreign  con-espondents, 
he  raised  there  many  plants,  till  then  unknown  in 
this  country.    His  friend  and  botanical  pupil,  Mr. 
Patrick  Murray  of  Livingstone,  had  formed  at  his 
seat  a  botanic  garden,  containing  one  thousand 
species  of  plants ;  and,  after  his  death,  Dr.  Bal- 
four transferred  his  collection  to  Edinburgh  ;  and, 
joining  it  to  his  own,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
first  public  botanic  garden  in  Scotland ;  for  which 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  allotted  a  piece  of 
ground  near  the  foot  of  Leith  Wynd,  and  adjacent 
to  Trinity  Hospital,  taken  down  in  1845  for  the 
convenience  of  the  North  British  railway.     Here 
the   Botanic  garden  continued  till  1767,  when, 
by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Hope,  a  subsequent  pro- 
fessor of  botany,  it  was  removed  to  a  piece  of 
ground  between  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  on  the  west 
side  of  Leith  Walk.     [See  Hope,  John.]    This 
place  was  abandoned  in  1822  for  a  more  suitable 
situation  at  Inverleith  Row,  where  the  Edinburgh 
Botanicnl  Garden  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. 
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Dr.  Balfour  was  created  a  baronet  by  Charles 
the  Second.  He  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
who  introduced  the  dissection  of  the  human  body 
into  Scotland ;  and,  with  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  he 
planned  the  Royal  College  of  physicians,  of  which 
society  he  was  elected  the  first  president.  On  the 
publication  of  the  PharmacopoBia  by  the  college  in 
1685,  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  materia  medi- 
ca  was  committed  to  his  care.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  projected  the  foundation  of  an  hospital  in 
Edinburgh,  which  is  now  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
He  died  in  1694,  bequeathing  his  museum  to  the 
University.  He  never  appeared  as  an  author,  but 
in  1700  his  son  published  a  series  of  the  familiar 
letters  which  he  had  addressed  to  Mr.  Murray  of 
Livingstone.  The  great  merits  of  Sir  Andrew 
Balfour  as  a  naturalist,  physician,  and  scholar,  are 
commemorated,  not  only  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald, 
in  the  Memoria  Balfouricma^  and  elsewhere ;  but 
also  more  recently  by  Professor  John  Walker,  in 
his  Essays  on  Natural  History. 

BALFOUR,  Robert,  a  distinguished  scholar, 
and  philologist,  principal  of  Guienne  college,  Bor- 
deaux, about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  the 
year  1550.  As  he  left  his  native  country  young, 
very  little  is  known  regarding  him.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  his  lineage  from  the  Bal- 
garvie  branch  of  the  Fifeshire  family  of  Balfour, 
but  in  his  Commentary  on  Cleomedes  [p.  196]  he 
has  himself  stated  that  he  was  a  native  of  Forfar- 
shire. He  studied  first  at  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  afterwards  repairing  to  France,  he 
became  a  student  in  that  of  Paris,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  ability  with  which  he 
publicly  maintained  certain  philosophical  theses 
against  all  oppugners.  He  was  subsequently  in- 
vited to  Bourdeaux,  by  the  archbishop  of  that  see, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  college  of  Guienne. 
The  precise  date  of  his  appointment  to  a  profes- 
sor's chair  is  unknown,  but  it  appears  from  a  let- 
ter from  Yinetns  to  George  Buchanan,  of  date  9th 
ffJune  1581,  that  he  must  have  been  previous  to 
that  year  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and 
mathematics.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
principal  of  the  college  of  Guienne,  an  office  which 
be  filled  with  much  prudence  and  reputation.  He 
in  thought  to  have  succeeded  to  the  principalship 


on  the  death  of  Vinetos,  lith  May  1586.  His  ear- 
liest publication  was  an  edition,  the  first  that  ap- 
peared, of  the  ancient  history  of  the  famous  coun- 
cil held  at  Nice,  in  the  year  325,  the  author  of 
which  was  Grelasius,  a  native  of  Cyzicus,  a  city  of 
Mysia,  who  became  bishop  of  Ciesarca  in  Pales- 
tine. This  work  appeared  in  1599,  in  8vo.  His 
next  undertaking  was  an  edition  of  the  Meteora 
of  Cleomedes,  with  a  copious  and  elaborate  com- 
mentary, published  at  Bourdeaux  in  1605,  4to. 
"  His  work,"  says  Dr.  Irving,  "  was  commended 
by  men  eminent  for  their  learning,  and  his  com- 
mentary continues  to  be  held  in  such  estimation 
that  it  has  been  reprinted  within  a  very  recent 
period  In  an  edition  of  Cleomedes  published  by 
Professor  Bake  of  Leyden."  [Lives  of  Scottish 
Writers^  vol.  i.  p.  243.]  Balfour's  last  and  great- 
est work  was  his  Commentary  on  Aristotle.  The 
first  volume,  containing  an  exposition  of  the  Or- 
ganon,  or  treatises  relating  to  the  science  of  logic, 
was  published  in  1616.  The  second  volume,  com- 
prising a  similar  exposition  of  the  ethics,  appeared 
in  1620,  when  the  author  must  have  been  up- 
wards of  seventy  years  of  age.  The  date  of  his 
death  has  not  been  ascertained.  He  was  living 
in  1625.  "Balfour,"  says  Dr.  Irving,  from  whose 
life  of  him  these  particular  have  been  gleaned, 
"left  behind  him  the  character  of  a  learned  and 
woi-thy  man.  His  manners  are  represented  as 
very  pleasing ;  and  he  is  particularly  commended 
for  his  kindness  to  his  countrymen,  many  of  whom 
at  that  period  wandered  on  the  continent  in  quest 
of  learning,  or  le&med  employment.  The  only 
fault  imputed  to  him  by  one  biographer,  [D.  Bu- 
chananus  de  Scriptoribus  Scotis^  p.  129,]  is  his 
zealous  adherence  to  the  Romish  faith.  This  spe- 
cies of  zeal  he  has  testified  by  introducing  into  his 
commentary  on  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  a  de- 
fence of  the  astounding  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion.  As  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held,  it  may  be  stated  that  Francois  de  Foix 
de  Candale,  bishop  of  Aire,  who  died  in  the  year 
1594,  bequeathed  to  him  the  mathematical  pai*t  of 
his  library."  [Lives  of  Scottish  Writers^  vol.  i.  p. 
244.]  Morhof  mentions  Balfour  as  a  celebrated 
ccnamentator  on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and 
Dempster  says  he  was  "  the  Phoenix  of  his  age :  a 
philosopher  profoundly  skilled  in  the  Greek  and 
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J^atia  languages ;  a  mathematician  wortliy  of  be- 
ing compared  with  the  ancients;  and  to  those 
qnaliflcations  he  joined  a  wonderful  suavity  of 
manners,  and  the  utmost  warmth  of  affection  to- 
wards his  countrymen."  His  writings  display  an 
extent  of  erudition  wliich  reflects  honour  on  the 
literaiy  history  of  his  country.  His  edition  of 
Cleomedes,  in  particular,  is  spoken  of  in  high 
teims  of  praise  by  the  erudite  Bartliius. 
The  following  are  the  titles  of  Balfour's  works : 

Venio  et  Nota;  8d  Gelasinm  Cjziixnam  de  Cutos  Consilii 
Nicseni  et  venio  ad  Theodonim  Presb.  de  Incarnatione  Do- 
mini.   Par.  1699,  8vo. 

Veraio  et  Comin.  ad  Cleomedis  Meteora.    Bnid.  1605,  4to. 

Comroentarios  R.  Balforei  in  Organam  Logicam  Aristotelia. 
Bard.  1616,  2  vols.  4to. 

ComnL  in  Organum  Aristotelia.    Bard.  1618,  foL 

Conimentarii  in  fthica  Aristotelia.    Par.  1620,  4  to. 

BALFOUR,  James,  of  Pilrig,  near  Edinburgh, 
an  ingenious  writer,  was  admitted  an  advocate, 
Kovember  14,  1730,  but  never  had  much  practice 
at  the  bar.  In  1737,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Bayne, 
professor  of  Scots  law  in  tlie  univeraity  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  and  Mr.  John  Erskine  of  Camock,  ad- 
vocate, were  presented  by  the  faculty  of  advocates 
to  the  patrons  of  the  vacant  chair,  who  elected 
Mr.  Erskine,  afterwards  autlior  of  the  *  Institute 
of  the  Law  of  Scotland.'  Balfour  was  subse- 
quently appointed  sheriff-substitute  of  the  county 
of  Edinburgh.  Having  a  taste  for  philosophical 
science,  he  early  opposed  the  speculations  of 
David  Hume,  particularly  in  two  treatises,  which 
he  published  anonymously,  the  one  entitled  *A 
Delineation  of  Morality,*  and  the  other  *  Philoso- 
phical Dissertations.'  With  these  Hume,  though 
they  combated  his  own  views,  was  so  much 
pleased,  that,  on  the  15th  March  1753,  he  wrote 
the  author  a  letter  requesting  his  friendship  as  he 
was  obliged  by  his  civilities.  On  the  28th  Au- 
gust 1754  Balfour  was  elected  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1764,  on  the  death  of  Mi\  William  Ku-kpatrick, 
professor  of  public  law  in  that  univei'sity,  he  re- 
ceived a  royal  commission  to  succeed  him.  In 
1768  he  published  at  Edinburgh  his  former  lec- 
tures under  the  title  of  ^  Philosophical  Essays,'  in 
which  he  subjected  to  a  rigorous  examination 
Ix)rd  Kames'  Essays  on  Morality  and  Natural 
Ueligion.    In  the  spring  of  1779  he  resigned  the 


chair  of  public  law.     He  died  at  Pilrig,  6th  March 
1795,  aged  92. — (BotDer*s  Hist,  of  the  University  oj 
Edinburgh^  vol.  ii.  page  374.) 
The  following  are  his  publications : 

Pliiloflophical  Essaja.    Edin.  1768,  8yo. 
Philosophical  Dissertations.    Edin.  1782,  8to. 
Of  Matter  aod  Motion;   Of  Liberty  and  Kecessitj;   On 
the  Foundation  of  Moral  Obligation ;  Nature  of  the  Soul  &c 

BALFOUR,  Alexander,  a  miscellaneous  wri- 
ter, a  native  of  the  parish  of  Monikie,  Forfarshire, 
was  bom  March  1,  1767.  His  parents  belonged  to 
the  humbler  rural  class;  and  bein^  a  twin,  he  wa» 
taken  under  the  protection  of  a  frienu  of  the  fam- 
ily, to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  support  in  hit 
early  years.  He  received  but  a  scanty  education, 
and  when  very  young  was  apprenticed  to  a  weaver 
notwithstanding  which,  he  taught  a  school  in  hif 
native  parish  for  several  years.  At  the  age  oi 
twenty- six,  he  became  clerk  to  a  merchant  and 
manufacturer  in  Arbroath.  The  following  year  he 
man'ied.  He  made  hU  firat  essays  in  compositiou 
when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  at  a  more  ma- 
ture age  he  contributed  occasional  verses  to  the 
British  Chronicle  newspaper,  and  to  Dr.  Ander- 
son's 'Bee.'  In  1793  he  contributed  several  piece* 
to  the  Dundee  Repository',  and  not  a  few  to  the 
Aberdeen  Magazine  in  1796.  Four  years  after  his 
removal  to  Arbroath  he  changed  his  situation,  and 
two  years  after,  on  the  death  of  his  first  employer, 
he  can-icd  on  the  business  in  partnership  with  his 
widow.  On  her  retirement,  in  1800,  he  assumed 
another  partner,  and  having  obtained  a  government 
contract  to  supply  the  navy  with  canvas,  he  was 
in  a  few  yeai*s  enabled  to  purchase  considerable 
property.  During  the  war  with  France  he  exhi- 
bited his  patriotism  by  inserting  in  the  Dundee 
Advertiser  a  succession  of  loyal  poems  and  songs, 
most  of  which  were  republished  in  London,  and 
some  of  the  hitter  set  to  music  and  sung  at  places 
of  public  entertainment.  To  the  Northern  Min- 
strel, published  at  Newcastle,  he  contributed  about 
twenty  songs,  and  furnished  several  pieces  to  the 
Literary  Mirror,  published  at  Montrose.  The  ac- 
count of  Arbroath  in  Dr.  Brewster's  Encyclopedia 
was  written  by  him,  and  he  also  contributed  seve- 
ral papera  to  Tilloch's  Philosophical  Journal. 

In  the  year  1814  he  removed  to  Trottick,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dundee,  to  assume  the  manage- 
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Dent  of  a  branch  of  a  Loudon  house,  which  nns, 
to  tlie  succeeding  year,  suddenly  Involved  in  banb- 
raptcj ;  and  he  wu  oblif^ed  to  Accept  orthe  situation 
of  manager  of  a  man  u fact nrliig  establishment  at 
Italgonie  in  Fife,  where,  upon  a  limited  sniarj',  lie 
conlinaed  for  three  jears.  In  October  1818,  prin- 
cipally on  acconnt  of  his  children,  he  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  and  whs  employed  as  a  clerk  by  Mr. 
Blackwood  the  pnblisher.  In  the  conrae  of  n  few 
months  he  was  seised  with  paralysis,  and  in  June 

1819  waa  obliged  to  rcliiiquisii  his  employment. 
For  ten  years  thereafter  he  spent  hia  days  in  a 
whcel'Chur,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  liter- 
ktnrc.  In  1819  be  published  a  novel,  called 
'  Campbell,  or  tlie  Scottish  Probationer,'  which 
was  well  received.  At  the  close  of  the  same  year 
lie  bronglit  ont  an  edition  of  the  poems  of  his  de- 
ceased fiiend,  Richard  Gall,  with  a  memoir.     In 

1820  he  published  a  volume,  entitled  '  Coiitcmpta 
tion,  and  other  Poems.'  About  the  same  time  he 
began  to  contribute  to  Constable's  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  tales,  sketches,  and  poems,  descriptive 
of  Scottish  rural  life,  which  lie  continued  to  do  till 
the  close  of  that  work  iti  1826.  One  poi'.tical  se- 
ries, entitled  'Charnirlcrs  omitted  in  Crnbbe's 
Parish  Register,'  was  so  fnvouriiljly  received,  tliat 
he  was  induced  to  republish  it  in  one  volume  ii 
1825.  In  1822  lie  bi'gnii  to  write  novels  for  tin 
Uitierva  Press  of  l-oiidon  ;  the  first  of  which,  ii 
three  volumes,  was  called  'The  Farmer's  Three 
Daughters.'  His  second,  which  was  by  fur  ihe 
best,  appeared  in  1823,  also  in  three  volniues, 
and  was  entiticd,  'The  Foundling  of  Glenthom, 
or  Ihe  Smnpgler's  Cave.'  In  1827,  Mr.  Josepli 
Hume,  M.F.,  presented  a  number  of  his  works  to 
the  premier,  Mi-.  Canning,  and  a  donation  of  i 
bondred  pounds  was  obtained  for  him  from  the 
Treasuiy,  in  consideration  of  his  talents  and  i 
fbrtanes.  His  latest  work  was  a  novel,  entiticd 
*  Highland  Mary,'  in  four  volumes,  which,  like  liis 
other  novels,  was  distinguished  for  the  most  touch- 
ing pathos.  He  contributed  till  bis  death  to  the 
periodicals  of  the  day,  and  wrote  laigely  in  particu- 
Ur  for  the  '  Edlnbargli  Liteiary  Gazette,'  a  publi- 
cation long  since  discontinued.  He  died  on  Sept. 
12,  1829.  A  posthumous  volume  of  his  remains 
nns  published  under  the  title  of '  Weeds  and  ^Vild 
Fl')««r»,'  with  a  Memoir  by  Mr.  P.  M.  JI..U-. 


Balfour's  works  are : 

Cunpbellj  or,  tba  Scottish  ProbaUontr,  S  toIb.  Sto.  Ed> 
inburgb,  ISld. 

ContcmpUtion,  and  other  raems,  1  toI.  Svo.     Edin.,  1820 

The  Fanner's  Time  Diughters.  A  Novel,  S  vols,  Sn 
LondoD.  1822. 

The  Foandhng  of  Glentliom,  or  the  Smuggler's  Csve,  ■ 
Romsrte,  S  vol*.  8™.     London,  1823. 

Chsrmctcn  omitted  in  Ctabbe's  I'sriiib  Renter,  1  vol.  Sro. 
Ediuburgh,  1825. 

Highlund  Mary,  a  No>-el,  <  roll     Edinbui^,  1827. 

Wetcis  and  Wild   Flowen,  postbamous,  with  ■  lEemoIr     - 
t  vol  8vo.     Edinlxirfib-  1830. 

Bauhinib,  BaR'>N,  a  title  ol  the  earl  of  Leien  and  Mei- 
ville,  conJerred  in  lOll,  on  bis  anceelot.  General  Alexander 
Leslie,  oommander  of  the  Snte  aimj  at  Dunss  Law  in  May 
1639.  [See  Leven  and  Mklvii.i.k.  earl  of.]  The  land)  ot 
BalgDiue,  in  the  pariah  of  Markinch,  Fife,  originallj  belonged 
to  the  faiailj  of  Sbbdd.  [See  SiHD.Mj>,  snnume  of.]  Sir 
Andrew  Sibbald  of  Balgonie,  shcritf  of  Fife,  in  1457,  and 
again  in  146G,  bad  an  only  daugliler,  Helen,  who  tnairied 
Robert  Lundin,  lecond  aon  of  Sir  John  Luudin  oF  Lundio. 
Their  aoo,  Sir  Robert  Lundin  of  Ualgnnie,  nas  lord  bigb  trea- 
■urer  of  Scotland.  Uli  descendant.  Rubcct  Lundin,  sold  the 
lacdg  of  Balgonie  in  tbe  tiitcenih  centur;,  to  General  Alex- 
ander Leslie,  the  £nt  earl  of  Leren.  whose  first  title  wai  Lord 
Balgonie,  aa  already  stated.  Tbej  con^jiued  in  poasesaion  ol 
Ihe  Leven  family  till  1823,  when  they  were  purchased  for  tin 
sum  of  one  hnndnd  and  four  thousand  pounds,  by  Jajnee  Bal- 
four, Esq.  of  Wtaittiagham,  brother  of  the  Ute  General  Bal- 
fonr  of  Balbhnie.  B^gooie  castle,  on  the  sontb  bank  of  tlM 
rirer  Leren,  la  of  great  antiijnity  The  following  w»dm> 
repreaentalion  of  it  is  from  Natte'a  Scotia  Deplria: 
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Baliol,  or  BALX.IOL,  the  name  of  a  Norman  baron,  whose 
descendant  was  dedared  king  of  Scotland  in  1292.  He  was 
possessor  of  Balleul,  Haroomrt,  and  other  manors  in  Norman- 
dy, from  the  former  of  which  he  derived  his  name.  His  son. 
Guy  dB  Baliol,  came  over  to  England  with  the  Conqueror's 
son,  William  Rufna,  who  appointed  him  lord  of  the  forest  of 
'I'eesdale  and  Marwood,  anid  bestowed  on  him  the  lands  of 
Bfiddleton  and  Biwell  fai  Northumberland.  He  had  also 
lands  in  Yorkshire.  His  son,  Bernard  de  Baliol,  built  the 
strong  castle  on  the  Tees,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  called 
Bernard  Castle,  and  was  forced  by  Daxnd  the  First  of  Scot- 
land, in  1135,  to  swear  fidelity  to  Matilda.  Previous  to  the 
battle  of  the  Standard,  in  1138^  the  English  sent  Robert 
de  Bruce  and  Bernard  de  Baliol  to  the  Scottish  army  un- 
der David  the  First,  to  endeavour  to  procure  peace,  but 
the  proposal  was  rejected  with  disdain,  when  Bruce  re- 
nounced the  homage  which  he  had  performed  to  David  for 
A  barony  in  Galloway,  and  Baliol  also  gave  up  the  fealty, 
sworn  to  Matilda  three  yeara  before.  Adhering  to  the  for- 
tunes of  King  Stephen,  Baliol  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Lincoln,  with  that  monarch,  2d  Febnuury  1141.  On 
the  incursion  into  Northumberland  of  the  Scots  in  1174,  he 
was  among  the  Yorkshire  barons  who,  with  Robert  de  Stutte- 
Tille,  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Alnwick  castle,  then  besieged 
by  the  Scottish  king.  During  their  hurried  march  a  dense  fog 
arose,  and  the  more  cautious  advised  a  retreat,  when  Baliol 
exclaimed,  "  You  may  retreat,  but  /  will  go  forward  alone, 
and  preserve  my  honour."  In  consequence  they  all  advanced, 
and  the  returning  light  enabled  them  to  descxy  the  battle- 
ments of  Alnwick  castle.  William,  the  Scottish  Idng,  was 
tlicn  in  the  fields  with  a  slender  train  of  sixty  horsemen.  At 
the  head  of  these,  however,  he  instantly  charged  the  new 
comers,  whose  force  was  much  larger.  Being  overpowered, 
and  unhorsed,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  Baliol,  and  sent 
first  to  the  castle  of  Richmond  and  afterwards  to  Falaise  in 
Normandy.  [IlailaP  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  115.]  This  feudal 
chief  manied  Agnes  de  Pinkeny.  His  sun,  Eustace  de  Bal- 
iol, was  the  father  of  Hugh  de  Baliol,  who,  in  1216,  was 
joined  with  Philip  de  Hulcotes  in  defence  of  the  northern  bor- 
ders, and  when  Alexander  the  Second  of  Scotland  had  snb- 
dued  the  whole  of  Northumberland,  these  two  barons  held 
out  stoutly  all  the  fortresses  upon  the  line  of  the  Tees,  parti- 
cularly that  of  Bernard  castle,  the  seat  of  the  Baliol  family, 
which  was  assaulted  by  Alexander,  and  before  which  Eu- 
stace de  Vesd,  the  husband  of  his  illegitimate  sister,  Mar- 
garet, was  slain.  Hugh  de  BalioPs  eldest  son,  John  de  Baliol, 
was  one  of  the  magnates  of  Henxy  the  Third  of  England, 
whose  cause  he  strenuously  supported  in  his  struggles  with 
his  barons.  He  was  possessed  of  great  wealth,  having  thirty 
knights*  fees,  equal  to  twelve  thousand  pounds  of  modem 
money.  He  married  Devorgilla,  one  of  the  three  daughters 
and  00 -heiresses  of  Allan,  lord  of  Galloway,  by  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  in  right 
of  his  wife  he  had  large  possessions  in  Scotland,  and  was  one 
of  the  Regents  daring  the  minority  of  Alexander  III.  In  1263 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford,  which 
was  completed  by  his  widow,  and  still  bears  liis  name.  He 
died  in  1268.  His  son,  John  de  Baliol,  became  temporaiy 
king  of  Scotland,  by  the  award  of  Edward  the  flxst  Of  this 
John  de  Baliol  a  notice  is  given  below. 

Alexander  de  Baliol,  the  brother  of  John,  king  of  Scots, 
being  in  the  retinue  of  Antony  Beck,  the  celebrated  bishop  of 
Durham,  in  the  expedition  of  Edward  the  First'to  Flanders, 
was  restored  to  all  his  brother's  lands  in  ScotUnd  in  1297, 
Ktid  on  26th  September  1300,  he  was  summoned  by  writ  to 
oarliiunent  till  the  8d  November  1306,  under  the  title  of 


Baron  BalioL     He  married  Isabell,  daughter  and  beireM  of 
Richard  de  Chilham,  and  widow  of  David  de  Strathbogie 
eari  of  Athol,  by  whom  he  obtained  for  life  the  castle  and 
manor  of  Chilham  in  the  county  of  Kent     Dying  without 
issue,  the  barony  of  Baliol  in  consequence  became  extinct 

Thero  were  several  collateral  branches  of  the  name  of  Baliol 
in  Scotland,  whose  names  appear  as  donors  and  witnesses  ii 
the  cloister  rasters.  In  the  Ragman  Roll,  also,  four  or  five 
of  them  are  mentioned.  One  of  these,  Alexander  de  Balliolo, 
Camerarius  Sootise,  was  baron  of  Cavers  in  Teviotdale.  As 
chamberlain  of  Scotland  he  has  a  place  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Officers  of  State,  (page  266.)  The  name  of  BaM  is  suppoeeil, 
{NesbifM  Heraldry,  voL  L  p.  178,)  to  have  been  changed  lo 
Bullie,  [see  Baillib,  surname  of,  ante,  p.  173,]  having  be- 
come odious  in  Scotland. 


BALIOL,  John,  some  time  king  of  Scotland, 
was  the  son  of  John  de  Baliol  of  Bernard  castle, 
conntj  of  Durham,  the  founder  of  Baliol  college, 
Oxford,  as  already  stated,  by  his  wife,  the  Lady 
Devorgilla,  granddaaghter  of  David,  earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about 
1260.  On  the  death,  in  1290,  of  Margaret  the 
**  Maiden  of  Norway,"  granddaughter  of  Alexan- 
der the  Third,  no  less  than  thirteen  competiton 
came  forward  for  the  vacant  throne  of  Scotland. 
Of  these,  John  de  Baliol  and  Robert  de  Bruce, 
lord  of  Annandale,  were  the  principal.  Baliol 
claimed  as  being  great-grandson  to  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  younger  brother  of  William  the  Lion, 
by  his  eldest  daughter,  Margaret ;  and  Bruce  nj 
grandson  by  his  second  daughter,  Isabella ;  that  is, 
the  former  as  direct  heir,  and  as  nearest  of  right, 
and  the  latter  as  nearest  in  blood  and  degree.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  succession  which  are  now 
established,  the  right  of  Baliol  was  preferable; 
but  the  protest  and  appeal  of  the  seven  earls  of 
Scotland  to  Edward,  brought  to  light  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Palgrave,  shows  that  in  that  age  the  order  of 
succession  was  not  ascertained  with  precision,  and 
that  the  prejudices  of  the  people  and  even  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom  favoured  the  claims 
of  Bruce,  and  to  this  circumstance  the  unhappy 
results  which  followed  may  in  a  great  measure  bo 
attributed.  The  competitors  agreed  to  refer  their 
claims  to  the  ai'bitration  of  Edward  the  First  of 
England,  who  straightway  asseited  and  extended 
his  claim  of  feudal  superiority  to  an  extent  never 
attempted  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  met 
the  Scottish  nobility  and  clergy  at  Norham  on  tho 
10th  May,  1291,  and  requured  them  to  recognise 
his  title  as  lord  paramount.     At  their  request  be 
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grauted  them  n  term  of  tliiTC  weeks  iu  order 
that  they  might  consult  together,  at  which  period 
he  required  them  to  return  a  definitive  answer.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  commanded  his  barons  to  as- 
semble at  Norham  witli  all  their  forces,  on  the  3d 
June.  On  the  2d  he  gave  audience  to  the  Scots  in 
an  open  field,  near  Upsettlington,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tweed,  opposite  to  the  castle  of  Nor- 
ham,  and  within  the  territory  of  Scotland.  At 
this  assembly  eight  of  the  competitors  for  the 
crown  were  present,  who  all  acknowledged  Ed- 
ward as  lord  paramount  of  Scotland,  and  agreed 
to  abide  by  his  decision.  Bruce  was  among  them, 
but  Baliol  was  absent.  The  next  day  Baliol  ap- 
peared, and  on  being  asked  by  the  chancellor  of 
England  whether  he  was  willing  to  make  answer 
as  the  others  had  done,  after  an  affected  pause, 
he  pronounced  his  assent. 

Edward,  going  beyond  his  mere  daim  as  over- 
lord or  superior  of  Scotland,  now  brought  forward 
a  right  of  property  in  the  kingdom,  and  demanded 
to  be  put  in  possession  of  it,  on  the  specious  pre- 
text that  he  might  deliver  it  to  him  to  whom  the 
crown  was  found  justly  to  belong.  Even  this 
strange  demand  was  acceded  to,  all  the  competi- 
tors agreeing  that  sasine  of  the  kingdom  and  its 
fortresses  should  be  given  to  Edward.  On  the 
11th,  therefore,  the  regents  of  Scotland  made  a 
solemn  surrender  of  the  kingdom  into  Edward^s 
hands,  and  the  keepers  of  castles  surrendered  theur 
castles.  The  only  demur  was  on  the  part  of  Gil- 
bert de  Umfraville,  earl  of  Angus,  who  would  not 
give  up  the  castles  of  Dundee  and  Foifar,  with- 
out a  bond  of  indemnification.  [See  on/Se,  page 
127.]  Edward  immediately  restored  the  custody 
(^  the  kingdom  to  the  regents.  Eraser,  bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  Wishart,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  John 
Comyn  of  Badenoch,  and  James,  the  steward  of 
Scotland.  The  final  hearing  of  the  competition 
took  place,  on  the  17th  November  1292,  in  the 
hall  of  the  castle  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  when 
Edward  confirmed  the  judgments  of  his  oommia- 
bion  and  parliament  by  giving  judgment  in  his 
favour.  On  the  19th  tlie  crown  was  formally 
declared  to  belong  to  him,  and  the  next  day  he 
swore  fealty  for  it  to  Edward  at  Norham.  On 
the  80th  of  the  same  month,  Baliol  was  crowned 
at  Scone,  and  being  immediately  recalled  to  Eng- 


land, was  coiniHslled  to  renew  his  homage  to  Eel- 
ward  at  Newcastle.  In  the  course  of  a  yeat, 
Baliol  was  four  times  summoned  to  appear  before 
Edward  in  the  parliament  of  England.  Roused 
by  the  indignities  heaped  upon  him  while  there, 
he  ventured  to  remonstrate,  and  would  consent  to 
nothing  which  might  be  construed  into  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English 
parliament.  Having,  on  the  23d  October,  1295, 
concluded  «a  treaty  with  Philip,  king  of  France, 
Baliol,  who  at  times  was  not  without  spirit,  which, 
however,  he  wanted  firmness  to  sustain,  solemnly 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  Edward,  and  obtained 
the  Pope's  absolution  from  the  oaths  which  he  had 
taken.  Edwai-d  received  the  intelligence  of  his 
renunciation  with  contempt  rather  than  with  an- 
ger. *^  The  foolish  traitor,"  said  he  to  BalioFs 
messenger,  **  since  he  will  not  come  to  us,  we  will 
go  to  him.**  With  a  large  army  he  immediately 
marched  towards  Scotland.  In  the  meantime,  a 
small  party  of  Scots  crossed  the  bordera,  and  plun- 
dered Northumberland  and  Cumberland.'  Tliey 
took  the  castle  of  Werk,  and  slew  a  thousand  ot 
the  English.  King  Edward,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  taken  Berwick,  put  all  the  garrison  and  in- 
habitants to  the  sword.  The  Scots  army  were  de- 
feated at  Dunbar,  28th  April,  1296,  and  the  castles 
of  Dunbar,  Edinburgh,  and  Stirling  falling  into 
Edward's  hands,  Baliol  was  obliged  to  reUre  beyond 
the  river  Tay.  On  July  10, 1296,  in  the  churchyard 
of  Stracathro,  near  Montrose,  in  presence  of  An- 
thony Beck,  bishop  of  Durham  and  the  English 
nobles,  he  surrendered  his  crown  and  sovereignty 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  monarch,  and  was 
divested  of  everything  belonging  to  the  state  and 
dignity  of  a  king.  He  was  thereafter,  with  his 
son,  sent  to  London,  and  impi-isoned  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  till  July  20, 1299,  when»  on  the 
intercession  of  the  Pope,  he  ana  nis  son  were  de- 
livered up  to  his  legate.  ^^Thus  ended,"  says 
Lord  Hailes,  V  the  short  and  disastrous  reign  of 
John  Baliol,  an  ill-fated  prince,  censured  for  doing 
homage  to  Edward,  never  applauded  for  asserting 
the  national  independency.  Yet,  in  his  original 
offence  he  had  the  example  of  Bruce ;  at  his  revolt 
he  saw  the  rival  family  combating  under  the  ban- 
ners of  England.  His  attempt  to  shake  off  a  for- 
eign yoke  speaks  him  of  a  high  spirit,  impatient  of 
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iojaries.  He  erred  in  eoterprking  beyoud  hU 
UreDgtb ;  In  the  cause  of  Ubertj  it  was  a  meritor- 
ioiu  error.  He  confided  in  the  vaiuur  and  nnaui- 
mitj  or  liis  Biibjects,  and  in  tlie  assiaUnce  of 
France.  Tlie  eSbrls  of  his  subjectfl  were  laEgnid 
Olid  discordBDt ;  and  France  beheld  his  min  witli 
the  iodiBerence  of  an  unconcerned  apectalor." 
Italiol  retired  to  his  estates  in  France,  where  he 
died  in  1S14.  Tlie  following  u  a  cast  of  the  seal 
of  John  Baliol,  ivhile  kiug  of  Scotland,  from  An- 
derson's Diplomata  Scotiic : 


]>uring  the  sabseqiicnt  contest  in  Scotlrtod  onder 
WflUace,  the  aseertors  of  the  national  independence 
mnintsbicd  the  rights  of  Baliol,  and  Wallace,  so 
long  ns  ho  held  authority,  ac[«d  as  goieritor  of  the 
kingdom  under  him  and  in  his  [inmc.  To  the 
impopularitj  of  the  family  and  of  Baliol's  bro- 
ther, who  had  taken  part  with  Edward,  may  in 
part  be  attributed  the  partial  support  which  the 
great  patriot  received  in  his  struggle.  For  the  rest 
of  bis  life,  John  Baliol  resided  as  a  private  man 
in  Fi'ance,  without  interferingio  the  Mfaira  of  Scot- 
land. Some  writers  say  that  he  lived  till  he  was 
blind,  which  must  have  been  the  effect  of  some 
disease  and  not  of  old  age,  as  he  could  not  have 
been,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  above  Gfty-flve 
yean  old  at  the  utmost.  lie  married  Isabel, 
dMgtater  of  John  de  Warren,  earl  of  Surrey.  The 
Scots  affixed  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  Toom 
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Tabard  (empty  jacket)  to  Baliol,  their  iiunponry 
king.— Dofryn^'f  AimaU  ofSeoHaitd,  vtri.  L 

BALIOL,  Edwabd,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  ^ 
succeeded,  on  ^le  death  of  his  father,  to  bis  estates  , 
in  Fiance,  where  lie  resided  in  a  [Nirate  nuuiucr 
for  several  years.  In  1324  he  was  invited  over 
by  Edward  the  Second  of  England,  to  be  brought 
forward  as  a  rival  to  Egbert  the  Brace,  and  in  ' 
1S27,  at  the  request  of  Edward  the  Itiird,  he  | 
again  visited  Englaud  with  the  same  object.  Hia  • 
first  active  appearance  on  the  scene  was  on  tlie 
following  occasion :  Some  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
barons  possessed  estates  in  Scotland,  which  were 
forfeited  during  the  war  with  Enjjlaud.  By  the 
treaty  of  Nortliampton  in  1328,  whereby  the  in- 
dependence of  Scotland  was  secured,  their  estate! 
in  that  country  were  restored  to  the  Tlngliah  bar- 
ons. Two  of  these,  Thomas  Lord  Wake,  and 
Henry  de  Beaumont,  having  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  procure  possession,  joined  Baliol,  when,  after 
the  death  of  Bmce,  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  what  he  conwdered  his  birthright.  U 
Canton's  Chronicle  it  is  stated,  that  in  1831,  hav- 
ing taken  the  pait  of  an  English  servant  ot  nif 
who  bad  killed  a  Frenchman,  Baliol  was  himself  im- 
prisoned in  France,  and  Only  released  on  the  InEer- 
cessioD  of  the  Lord  de  Beanmoot,  who  advised 
him  to  come  over  to  England,  and  set  up  his  claim 
to  the  Scottish  crown.  King  Edward  did  not 
openly  conntenanoe  the  enterprise.  With  three 
hundred  men  at  arms,  and  a  few  foot  soldiers, 
Baliol  and  bis  adherents  sailed  teoat  Ravenspar 
on  the  Hnmber,  then  a  port  of  some  importance, 
but  overwhelmed  by  the  sea  some  centuries  unce, 
and  landing  at  EIngbom,  August  6, 1393,  defeated 
the  earl  of  Fife,  who  endeavoured  to  oppose  them. 
The  army  of  Baliol,  increased  to  three  thonsand 
men,  marched  to  Fortevlot,  near  Perth,  where 
ilioy  encamped  with  the  liver  Earn  in  front.  On 
the  opposite  bank  lay  the  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
the  earl  of  Mar,  with  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  on  Dupplin  Hoor.  At  midnight,  the  Eng- 
lish force  forded  the  Earn,  and  attacking  the 
sleefdng  Scots,  slew  thirteen  thousand  of  them, 
including  the  earls  of  Mar  and  Moray.  Ballot 
then  hastened  to  Perth,  where  he  was  nnsnccess- 
filly  besieged  by  the  eari  of  March,  whose  force 
he  dispersed.    On  the  24th  <^  September,  1S9S, 
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Edward  Ualiol  was  cruHin.ii  kiii^  Ht  Scmie  Oil 
the  lOtb  of  Febm&i-y  13;I3,  lie  lii-ld  a  parliament 
at  Edinburgh,  consisiiug  of  wlint  are  known  as 
tbe  disiulieritcd  barous,  with  seven  bishops,  in- 
duding  both  William  of  Dunkeld,  and  it  is  said 
Manrice  of  DonbUne,  the  abbot  of  Inchafiray, 
who  there  agreed  to  the  Inimilialing  conditions 
proposed  by  Edward  the  Third.  His  good  for- 
tune now  forsook  him.  On  tbe  16th  December, 
within  thiee  months  after,  he  was  surprised  in 
his  encampment  at  Annan  by  the  yonng  earl  of 
Moray,  the  second  son  of  Randolph,  the  late  re- 
gent, Archibald  Douglas,  brother  of  the  good 
lord  James,  Simon  Frtiser,  and  others  of  the  he- 
roes of  the  old  war  of  Scotland's  independence, 
and  his  anny  being  overpowered,  and  his  brotlier 
Henry,  with  many  of  liis  chief  adherents,  slain,  he 
escaped  nearly  naked  and  almost  nlone  to  England. 
Having  on  the  33d  of  November  preceding  sworn 
feadal  service  to  the  English  monarch,  tbe  latter 
marched  an  army  across  the  borders  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  the  defeat  of  the  Scota  at  Halidon  Hill, 
Jnly  19,  1333,  again  enabled  Baliol  to  nsurp  for  a 
biief  space  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Scotland. 
The  following  is  a  cast  of  the  seal  of  Edwud 
Baliol  from  Anderson's  Diplomata  Scotiie: 


He  now  renewed  his  homage  to  Edwajd  III., 
aud  ceded  to  him  the  town  and  county  of  Berwick, 
with  the  counties  of  Roxburgn,  Selkirk,  Peebles. 
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Dumfries,  and  the  Lotlilaiis,  in  retnm  for  tbe  alil 
he  had  rendered  him.  In  1334  he  was  again  com- 
polled  to  fly  to  England.  In  July  1336  he  wm 
restored  by  the  anns  of  the  Engliah  monarch  In 
1338,  being  by  the  regent,  Robert  Stewart,  closely 
pressed  at  Perth,  where  this  restless  intruder,  sup- 
ported by  the  English  iiitei-est,  held  hie  nominal 
court,  he  again  became  a  fugitive.  After  this  he 
ifiade  several  attempts  to  be  re-established  on  the 
throne,  but  the  nation  never  acknowledged  him ; 
their  allegiance  being  rendered  to  David  the  Se- 
cond, Infant  son  of  Robert  the  Bmce.  At  last, 
woi-n  ont  by  constant  fighting  and  disappointment, 
in  1366  he  sold  his  claim  to  the  soverdgnty,  and 
his  family  estates,  to  Edward  tbe  Third,  for  Ave 
thousand  merks,  and  a  yearly  pension  of  two  thon- 
sand  pounds  sterling,  with  which  he  retired  into 
obscurity,  and  died  childless  at  Doncaster  in  1363. 
With  him  ended  the  line  of  Baliol.— TyfJer'*  Hit- 
ton/  ofScollaa  I. 

Baluuittke,  >  nuna  vMioiulj  wiittm  BaUandcn,  BaUn* 
den,  ind  Ballcntyn,  mi  tba  unra  *■  BuinMync,  [n« 
BAHtfATTnE,  snniinie  of],  originally  derivBd  from  tlio  l«nii« 
of  Ben«nd«n  in  Selkirkibin.  Of  thii  mniuns  the  funily  ot 
Ballenden  or  Belleaden  of  Aochinoui,  in  the  wrnntj  of  Edis- 
bm^b,  naa  it  one  period  the  most  dlalinguished,  &  desoand- 
■nt  of  whicli  becune  hi  16S1  Lord  BaUradeu  of  Bronghton,  a 
titls  ■ftemtda  merged  in  thit  of  tlH  Dnka  of  Baibm^ 
[S«eBEU.EiiDBii,  Lord.] 

BALLANTYNE,  James,  an  eminent  printer, 
was  the  son  of  a  respectable  shopkeeper  in  Kelso, 
where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1772.  He  wa« 
educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town, 
and  in  1783  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  then  attended  the  public 
Hcbool  of  Kelso,  for  a  few  weeks,  while  on  a  visit 
to  his  aunt,  during  tbe  vacation  of  the  Edinbnrg^ 
High  school.  He  was  early  bound  apprentice  to  a 
solicitor  at  Kelso,  and  in  1795  conunenced  practice 
there,  bat  not  meeting  with  clients,  in  the  follow- 
ing summer,  though  not  brought  up  to  the  printing 
business,  he  commenced  as  printer  in  his  native 
town,  and  started  tlio  Keho  Mail  newspaper  with 
success.  He  bad  tbe  merit  of  being  the  first  Co 
introduce  an  improved  style  of  printing  into  Scot- 
land ;  aod  the  works  which  issued  from  his  press 
in  a  provincial  town,  for  elegance  and  accnracy, 
were  unequalled  at  the  time  in  this  country. 
Among  the  earliest  of  these  was  the  first  great 
wcrk  of  his  friend  Sir  Walter  Scott,  'The  Min- 
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itrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,*  which  was  printed 
at  the  Ballantyne  press,  Kelso.  About  the  end  of 
1802,  chiefly  by  the  adyice  of  Scott,  he  was  in- 
duced to  remoTe  to  Edinbargh,  where  the  distinc- 
tion he  had  already  acquired  in  the  trade  procured 
for  him  ample  employment.  In  1805,  shortly  after 
the  publication  of  the  *•  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,' 
needing  a  supply  of  money  to  enable  him  to  carry 
on  his  increasing  business,  he  applied  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  from  whom  he  had  previously  received  a 
loan,  for  anotlier  advance,  when,  on  consideration 
of  being  admitted  a  ^partner,  to  the  extent  of  a 
third  sharer  in  the  business,  Scott  embarked  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  tlie  concern.  His 
increasing  business  as  a  printer  did  not  preclude 
his  editing  the  Edifiburgh  Weekly  Journal^  of  which 
he  and  bis  brother  became  the  proprietors  in  1817, 
and  which  was  conducted  by  him  with  spirit,  in- 
telligence, and  good  taste.  In  this  paper  first  ap- 
peared the  celebrated  letters  of  Sir  Malachi  Mala- 
growther  on  the  currency.  In  dramatic  literature, 
especially,  Mr.  Ballantyne^s  taste  was  excellent-, 
and  his  graceful  and  discriminating  criticisms  in 
the  Weekly  Journal  were  much  esteemed  at  the 
time.  His  friendship  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which 
began  when  they  were  boys  at  school,  lasted  un- 
diminished during  their  lives.  He  was  the  printer 
of  all  the  productions  of  the  author  of  Waverley, 
and  often  judiciously  suggested  corrections  on  the 
manuscripts,  or  the  proofs  of  his  works,  which 
that  great  writer  did  not  disdain  to  adopt.  In 
1816,  he  married  a  Miss  Hogarth,  the  daughter  of 
a  wealthy  farmer  in  Berwickshire,  the  sister  of 
George  Hogarth,  Esq.,  author  of  a  *  History  of 
Music*  He  then  lived  in  St.  John  Street,  Can- 
ongate,  at  no  great  distance  from  his  printing 
establishment,  at  St.  PauPs  Work.  Mrs.  Ballan- 
tyne died  in  1829,  leaving  him  a  large  family  of 
children.  In  January  1826,  the  company  of  which 
he  was  the  head  were  unfortunately  involved  in 
the  bankruptcy  of  Messrs.  Constable  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers, when  their  liabilities  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  two  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Ballan- 
tyne died  January  17,  1833,  having  survived  his 
illustrious  friend  the  author  of  Waverley  only 
about  four  months.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
published  an  affecting  statement,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  be  restored  to  that  degree  of 


health  which  would  enable  Mm  to  do  some  justice 
to  the  character  of  the  great  msn  who  had  gone 
before  him.  In  private  life  Mr.  Ballantyne  was 
distinguished  for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  the 
kindness  of  his  disposition,  and  for  his  social  qua* 
lities.  He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  an  acute 
observation  of  men  and  manners,  with  great  liter- 
ary knowledge,  and  ample  stores  of  anecdote, 
which  rendered  him  a  pleasing  and  instructive 
companion.  He  is  described,  however,  as  having 
been  a  man  of  indolent  habits,  and  not  a  little  ad- 
dicted to  the  pleasures  of  the  table. — Lockkarf$ 
Life  of  Scott. 

BALLANTYNE,  Jomr,  bookseller  and  pub- 
lisher, a  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Kelso,  in  the  year  1774,  and  like  his  bro- 
ther, was  also  a  schoolfellow  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
When  the  Kdso  MaU  was  started  by  his  brother, 
he  assisted  in  writing  for  it.  He  was  originally 
intended  for  his  father*s  business,  namely,  that  of 
a  small  merchant,  or  shopkeeper,  in  Kelso,  and 
was  sent,  while  very  young,  to  London,  where  h« 
spent  some  time  in  the  banking  house  of  Messrs. 
Currie.  On  his  return  to  Kelso,  the  department 
in  his  father's  business  which  more  immediately 
devolved  upon  him  was  the  tailoring  one.  In 
1805,  the  business  having  fallen  off,  he  disposed 
of  his  goods  to  pay  his  debts,  and  followed  his 
brother,  Mr.  James  Ballantyne,  to  Edinburgh. 
He  was  taken  into  his  counting-house  as  clerk,  at 
a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  while 
his  father,  who  had  accompanied  him,  was  also 
employed  about  the  printing-ofiSce.  In  1808,  on 
some  temporary  disagreement  between  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  his  publishers,  Constable  and  Co.,  John 
Ballantyne  became  a  partner  with  Scott  in  the 
fii*m  of  Ballantyne  and  Co.,  booksellers  and  pub- 
lishers, Hanover  Street.  Among  the  first  of  the 
works  published  by  the  new  firm  was  *  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake.*  In  1818  he  engaged  also  in  the 
profession  of  an  auctioneer  of  works  of  art,  libra- 
ries, &c.,  having  taken  premises  in  Princes  Street 
for  the  purpose.  He  held  till  his  death  the  office 
of  bookseller  to  the  king  for  Scotland.  When  the 
earlier  Waverley  novels  were  in  coui-se  of  printing 
Mr.  John  Ballantyne  was  intrusted  with  the  man- 
agement of  their  publication.  Some  of  these  cele- 
brated works  he  publ  ished  himself.  He  also  brought 
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04*  two  periodical  publications,  ^The  Visionary,* 

snd  '  The  Saleroom,'  written  chiefly  hj  Bir  Walter 

• 

Scott,  who  edited  for  him  the  works  of  Beanmont 
and  Fletcher,  which  were  published  at  John  Bal- 
lantyne's  risk.  He  was  himself  the  author  of  two 
thin  Yolumee,  entitled  *The  Widow's  Lodgings,' 
which,  though  described  as  "wretched  trash," 
reached  a  second  edition.  Possessing  good  natu- 
ral talents,  with  great  powers  of  wit  and  humour, 
he  was  in  company  one  of  the  most  amusing  of 
story-tellers,  and  could  relate  an  anecdote  with  a 
gusto  and  effect  peculiar  to  himself.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  haying  been  of  a  quick,  actire,  and  in- 
trepid di^Kwition,  Tery  fond  of  field  sports,  and  a 
capital  mimic.  From  his  yolatility  and  light- 
heartedness,  Sir  Walter  Scott  oestowed  on  him 
the  soubriquet  of  RIgdumfnnnidos.  The  follow- 
ing instance  of  his  benevolence  of  disposition  is 
related  in  Lockhort's  Life  of  Scott.  He  remarked 
one  day  to  a  poor  student  of  divinity  who  was  at- 
tending his  auction,  that  he  looked  as  if  he  were 
in  bad  health.  The  young  man  assented,  with  a 
sigh.  "  Come,"  said  Ballantyne,  "  I  think  I  ken 
the  secret  of  a  sort  of  draft  that  would  relieve  you — 
particularly,"  he  added,  banding  him  a  check  for 
£5  or  £10,  "  particulariy,  my  dear,  if  taken  on  an 
empty  stomach."  His  health  having  been  seri- 
ously affected,  with  the  view  oi  ammdment  he 
travelled  for  some  time  on  the  continent.  On  his 
return  he  retired  to  a  seat  in  the  neigfabourtiood 
of  Kelso,  and  when  there  he  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  a  beautiM  edition  of  the  British  novel- 
ists, entitied  '  Bailantyne's  Novelist's  Library,' 
edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  furnished  biogra- 
phical prefaces  to  the  different  authors.  This 
work  was  printed  and  published  for  Mr.  Ballan- 
tyne's  sole  benefit.  A  severe  attack  of  asthma 
confined  him  to  the  house  fw  some  weeks.  He 
died  in  his  brother's  house,  St.  John  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  16th  of  June,  1821,  aged  47,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Canongate  churchyard.  He  had 
been  mairied  at  an  early  age  to  Miss  Fairer,  a 
relative  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  but  had  no  family. 

BALLANTYNE,  John,  the  Bev.,  author  of 
'  An  Examination  of  the  Human  Mind,'  was  bom 
at  South  Fiteddie,  in  the  parish  of  Kinghom,  Fife, 
on  the  8th  May  1778.  He  received  his  early  ed- 
ucation It  a  school  in  the  village  of  Lochgelly, 


and  in  1795  became  a  student  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  Although  his  parents  belonged  to  the 
Established  church,  he  himself  became  a  member 
of  the  Secession,  and  attended  the  divinity  hall 
under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Lawson  of 
Selkirk.  During  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  he 
was  engaged  in  teaching  a  school,  first  at  Loch- 
gelly, and  afterwards  in  Edinburgh.  After  being 
licensed,  he  received  a  call  from  Stonehaven  in 
Kincardineshire,  and  from  another  congregation,  but 
accepted  that  of  the  farmer.  He  was  ordained  in 
1805.  His  congregation  being  small,  he  had  am- 
ple leisure  to  attend  to  his  literary  pursuits.  He 
had  eariy  made  choice  of  metaphysical  science  as 
a  subject  of  study,  and  in  1828  he  published  his 
metaphysical  speculations  in  a  thick  octavo  vol- 
ume, entitled  *An  Examination  of  the  Human 
Mind,'  a  work  of  great  labour  and  of  considerable 
merit.  He  had  previously  contributed  a  paper  on 
the  subject  of  church  extension  to  the  Ghristiar 
Recorder,  Glasgow,  a  religious  periodical,  and  in 
1824  he  published  anonymously  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled '  A  Comparison  of  Established  and  Dissent- 
ing Churches,  by  a  Dissenter,'  remarkable  as  be- 
ing the  first  of  that  long  series  of  publications  on 
the  voluntary  question  with  which  the  press  after- 
wards teemed  firom  the  pens  of  the  Scotch  dissent- 
ing clergy.  After  the  controversy  had  fairly  been 
entered  upon,  he  was  induced  to  remould  and 
greatly  to  enlarge  this  work,  which,  in  its  new 
and  unproved  form,  was  published,  in  1880,  with 
his  name.  Mr.  Ballantyne  died  5th  November 
1830,  in  the  52d  year  of  bis  age  and  the  25th  of 
his  ministry.  He  left  sufficient  materials  to  make 
another  volume  of  his  great  metaphysical  work, 
but  the  sale  of  the  first  volume  was  so  much  in- 
jured by  the  connexion  of  his  name  with  the  vol- 
untary church  controversy,  that  no  encouragement 
was  given  to  proceed  with  the  farther  puUieatioo 
of  the  work.  The  first  volume,  however,  is  com- 
plete in  itself.— 3r£emM9'f  Hut.  of  ih^  Secnwm 
Church, 
BALLENDEN,   or   Bbllenden,   John,  see 

BSLLENDEN,  JOHN. 

BALMER,  RoBEBT,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine 
of  the  United  Secession  church,  was  bom  Novem- 
ber 22, 1787,  at  Ormiston  Mains,  in  the  parish  of 
Eckford,   Roxburghshire.     His  father,  Thomas 
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fliwi  afteiwardf  at  CnaUng^ULSL  His  idocImt.  Mar- 
garet Bif^s^^  was  a  gnwd-daagfater  of  the  Jam/iA 
Bifff^u  mtftttifjoed  in  the  AnUrbkrgr^ihj  cif  the 
▼eoerri^ie  Boston  of  Ettriek,  as  an  dder  Both 
parenU  were  dutm^hhed  for  their  pietj.  Tbej 
belMiged  bowerer  to  diffenat  denominations,  his 
fotber  bring  a  member  of  the  Antibori^er  congre- 
gation at  Korebattle,  while  his  mother  adhered  to 
the  eongiegation  at  Jedbar^  eonnected  with  the 
Bnrgber  Sjnod,  Bob«t  was  the  eldest  of  tlieir 
fiunOy,  In  iniancj  he  was  a  feMe  tad  sicUj 
child,  bnt  as  soon  as  he  began  to  q)eak,  he  was 
^nid^  to  learn,  and  eager  to  inqniie.  It  is  related 
of  him  that  eren  in  ehildhood  he  was  pnnctoal  in 
his  morniDg  and  erening  detrotioDs,  nneqoalled  in 
gettfaig  hymns  and  passages  of  scripture  by  heart, 
and  restless  till  he  had  learnt  the  lessons  required 
of  him.  In  his  eighth  year  he  had  the  measles, 
and  from  that  time  he  began  to  enjoy  generally  good 
liealth.  When  he  was  about  three  yean  of  age,  his 
iMvents  remored  to  Upper  Crailing,  where  he  was 
first  sent  to  a  school,  tanght  by  a  female.  He  left 
this  school  in  November  1796,  to  attend  one  at 
Crailing  Mill,  where  he  continned  for  half  a  year, 
bnt  in  that  time  he  made  considerable  progress  in 
his  edncation.  His  father  died  when  he  was  about 
ten  years  of  age.  He  had  been  in  easy  drcnm- 
stances  for  his  station  in  life,  and  had  saved  a 
Httle  money.  With  the  interest  received  from  this, 
and  the  profits  of  a  small  shop  which  she  opened  at 
Eckford  Moss,  his  mother  was  enabled  to  maintain 
herself  and  her  children  respectably.  When  Bobert 
was  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  sent  to  the 
grammar  school  of  Kelso,  then  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Dymock,  afterwards  Dr.  Dymock  of  Glasgow 
high  school,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Blbliotheca 
Classica.  Among  others  of  his  class-fellows  at  the 
school  at  Kelso,  with  whom  he  continued  on  terms 
of  intimacy  in  after  life,  was  the  late  Thomas  Prin- 
gle,  author  of  African  Sketches  and  other  poems. 
He  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1802-3,  and  Studied  there  during  four  ses- 
sions before  going  to  the  divinity  hall.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1806,  after  undergoing  an  examination  by 
the  Associate  Synod  of  Selkirk,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  study  of  divinity  under  the  Bev.  Dr.  George 
Lawson,  then  the  professor  of  this  branch  of  leam- 


;  ing appointed  by  tlKAsBOoate Synod.  Thei 
dance  on  the  hall  at  Selkirk  cootiancd  only  daring 
two  moBtha  in  the  end  of 
of  antaBB,  and  daring  the  wintcnof  his 
in  Edinbor^  he  also  attended  the  £vimty  haH 
in  the  nniveEBty  of  that  dty,  Aem  piesided  over 
by  Williaa  Bitdue,  D  J).,  and  eoi^ilelcd  there 
tlie  eonrse  of  study  reqnired  fiv  lemting  fioenee 
in  the  EstaUiahed  Chmch  of  Seotiand.  In  the 
eooTK  of  his  ■ttrndif  f  on  Dr.  BitcUe's  daas.  he 


I 

obtained  a  prize  fiir  the  best  essaj^^  OB  Oedar-  | 
acter  of  Moees  as  a  legislator.*'  Daring  his  aca-  < 
demical  eoone,  Mr.  Balmer  annported  himsdf  by 
teaching.  He  was  fiiat  eaqtloyed  in  the  fiunily  of 
a  farmer  in  the  ndghhovrhood  of  Jedbmrgh.  He 
afterwards  tanglit  a  sdiOQl  at  Barnyards  in  the 
parish  of  Kilconqnhar,  Fifeshire,  from  which  place 
he  removed  to  take  charge  of  tlie  tniti(»  of  the 
fiunily  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Dongjbs  of  Galashids,  and 
a  select  number  of  pnpilswlio  were  educated  akMig 
with  them.  He  was  anbseqnently  tntor  in  the 
fiunily  of  Mr.  Soott  of  Sinton.  It  was  not  till 
neariy  two  years  after  he  had  finished  his  theolo- 
gical studies  that  he  could  makeup  Us  mind  to 
assent  to  the  f<Minnla  of  the  Secession  Church,  and 
become  one  of  its  preachers.  But  being  allowed 
to  make  certain  explanations  as  to  his  views,  he 
was  on  the  4th  August,  1812,  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  by  the  Secession  Presbytery  oi  Edin- 
burgh. In  the  course  of  a  few  months  after,  he 
received  calls  from  the  congregations  of  Lochwin- 
noch,  Leslie,  Ecdefechan,  and  Bervrick  -  upon- 
Tweed.  He  gave  his  preference  to  the  latter  town, 
and  was  ordained  to  the  charge  of  the  Associate 
congregation  there,  on  the  23d  March  1814.  He 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  movement  towards 
union  between  the  two  sections  of  the  Secession 
Church,  and  was  moderator  of  the  Associate  Sy- 
nod at  its  last  meeting  as  a  separate  body  fix>m  the 
General  Associate  Synod,  in  September  1820.  He 
was  called  to  London,  to  supply  the  late  Dr. 
Waugh's  pulpit  on  two  occasions,  the  first  in  1819, 
and  the  second  in  1823,  and  both  times,  on  his 
return  home,  he  spent  a  few  days  with  the  late 
Robert  Hall  of  Leicester,  whom  he  admired  as  the 
greatest  of  contemporary  writers.  On  Mr.  HalFs 
death  he  committed  to  writing  his  recollections  <A 
his  conversations  with  kirn,  which  have  been  pub- 
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lished.  In  1826  Mr.  Balmer  married  Miss  Jane 
Scott,  daughter  of  Mr.  Alexander  Scott,  of  Aber- 
deen, and  sister  of  the  late  John  Scott,  author  of 
'  Yisits  to  Paris,*  and  the  original  editor  of  the 
London  Magazine,  who  died  of  a  wound  which  he 
had  received  in  a  duel.  On  the  agitation. of  the 
Tolnntary  question,  which  began  in  April  1829, 
Mr.  Balmer  agreed  with  those  who  hold  that  all 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  civil  power  in  the 
establishment  and  support  of  religious  institutions, 
is  unscriptural  and  unwarrantable.  He  spoke  at 
a  voluntaiy  meeting  at  Jedburgh,  but  took  no 
other  active  part  in  the  controversy.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Dick,  Mr.  Balmer  was,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  United  Associate  Synod,  in  April  1834, 
elected  by  a  large  majority,  professor  of  pastoral 
theology  in  the  Secession  church,  while  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Duncan  of  Mid-Calder,  was  chosen 
professor  of  systematic  theology;  but  by  a  subse- 
quent arrangement  sanctioned  by  the  Synod,  Mr. 
Duncan  and  Mr.  Balmer  exchanged  professorships, 
the  latter  being  transferred  to  the  chair  of  sys- 
tematic theology.  A  small  sum  of  fifty  pounds 
annually  was  assigned  to  each  of  these  appoint- 
ments, not  in  name  of  remuneration,  but  merely  to 
defiray  necessary  expenses.  The  change  of  residence, 
at  first  to  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  to  Edinburgh, 
during  the  eight  weeks  that  the  session  continued, 
was  conducive  to  his  general  health,  and  his  eye- 
sight, which  from  application  had  become  greatly 
weakened,  was  so  much  improved  that  he  was 
mduced  to  continue  permanently  in  the  professor- 
ship, having  at  one  time  entertained  thoughts  of 
resigning  it.  In  the  spring  of  1840,  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.D.  In  1843,  Dr.  Balmer  took  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  large  meeting  held  in 
Edinburgh,  in  commemoration  of  the  bicentenary  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly.  The  speech  delivered 
by  nim  on  that  occasion  on  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tian union,  not  only  received  the  marked  approval 
aaid  eulogy  of  the  churman,  Dr.  Chalmers,  but 
suggested  to  John  Henderson,  Esq.,  of  Park,  the 
idea  of  doing  something  whereby  such  union  might 
be  promoted,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  publication 
of  the  Essays  on  Christian  Union,  by  ministers  of 
different  denominations,  of  which  Dr.  Balmer's 
formed  the  second.    Hence  originated  the  Evan- 


gelical Alliance,  now  a  strong  and  influential  rail- 
gious  confederacy.  In  the  controversy  which  foi 
some  years  agitated  the  Secession  church  in  relation 
to  the  extent  of  the  atonement.  Dr.  Balmer  was 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  his  brethren,  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  his  senti- 
ments. To  use  his  own  words,  '*  he  believed  the 
atonement  to  be,  in  one  view,  universal,  to  have 
removed  all  legal  obstacles  to  the  salvation  of  all, 
and  to  have  laid  a  foundation  for  the  universal 
calls  and  invitations  of  the  gospel.  He  held  at  the 
same  time  the  doctrine  of  election.**  **  Whatever 
was  peculiar,"  says  his  biographer,  "  in  the  senti- 
ments of  Dr.  Balmer  on  this  subject,  he  did  not 
bring  it  forward  so  as  to  unsettle  the  minds  either 
of  the  students  under  his  care,  or  of  the  members 
of  his  congregation,  in  regard  to  the  received  doc< 
trine  of  the  Secession  Church.'*  In  the  beginning 
of  1842,  a  bookseller  belonging  to  his  congrega- 
tion, having  formed  the  design  of  reprinting  that 
portion  of  PolhiU*s  Treatise  on  the  Divine  WiV 
which  relates  to  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  ap- 
plied to  him  to  introduce  the  essay  with  a  few 
prefatory  remarks.  That  preface  did  not  give  sat- 
isfaction to  those  who  held,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
the  articles  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  which  speak 
of  redemption  as  purchased  only  for  the  elect ;  and 
at  the  meeting  of  Sjoiod  in  May  1843,  the  brethren 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  his  views,  sought  a  con 
ference  with  him,  that  they  might  hear  any  explana- 
tions which  he  chose  to  give.  At  a  n:.eeting  of 
Synod  in  the  following  October,  the  question  be- 
came again  the  subject  of  discussion,  on  two  over- 
tures being  brought  up  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Paisley  and  Greenock ;  and,  after  Dr.  Balmer,  in 
a  speech  of  two  hours*  duration,  had  unfolded  his 
views,  with  perfect  candour  and  explidtness,  the 
Synod  agreed  to  a  finding  to  the  effect  that,  on 
explanation,  supposed  diversities  of  sentiment,  in 
a  great  measure,  disappeared,  and  that  scriptural 
harmony  prevailed  ampng  the  brethren.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  recommended  that  the  use  of  the 
expressions,  universal  atonement  on  the  one  hand, 
and  limited  atonement  on  the  other,  should  be 
avoided,  on  account  of  their  llableness  to  be  mis- 
apprehended. The  matter  came  agun  before  the 
Synod  in  May  1844,  but  they  adhered  to  their 
former  decision.    Dr.  Balmer  did  not  long  survive 
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itof  thit  iHtinftil  bii«ineH,M  he  died 
(  of  Hoadftf,  Jnlr  1,  18U.    Tfac 
g  b  «  portrait  of  tUi  anil 
A  Cbircli' 


At  Hie  eommeiicemeiit  of  lili  Isst  ninesa,  which 
m*  influenza  caused  bj  a  cold  cangfat  while  ab- 
MDt  from  home,  he  waa  able,  with  an  effort,  to 
correct  the  final  proof  sheet  of  hia  essay  '  On  the 
Bcriptnral  BaA  of  Union  among  Christians.'  He 
pnbUahed  Uttie  doring  his  lifetime.  A  TOlnme 
oi  blfl  HTmons  waa  iasned  bj  ministers  of  the  As- 
sociate Synod  in  1S19,  for  the  benefit  of  the  stu- 
dents' library,  to  which  any  profita  arising  ttom  Its 
sale  were  to  be  applied.  He  was  the  anthor  of 'Ob- 
serrations  on  the  Character  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
BeUrage  aa  an  Anther,'  fiiniished  at  the  request 
of  the  editors  of  the  Memoir  of  that  eminent  min- 
ister and  pleasing  writer ;  an  Address  to  Elders, 
and  some  ftineral  Sermons.  He  eontriboted  at 
one  time  some  reviews  to  the  Theological  Maga- 
dne,  and  other  religions  publications.  His  Aca- 
demical Lectures  and  Folpit  Discourses  were  pnb- 
Uahed,  posthnmonsly,  in  2  vols,  in  1845;  with  a 
memoir  prefixed,  from  which  bave  been  chiefiy 
derived  the  materials  for  this  sketch  of  his  life. 

BjUjubiko,  Bartn,  >  tltla  tanaaAj  pnwwml  bj  a  bnmcli 
tl  tb>  Elphinitoii*  fiimilr,  fint  beMowed  in  160S,  m  th« 
Hoa.  ttir  JuDH  ElphinKona,  knij^C,  third  va  of  Bsbot, 
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■»ti»t>rftt»Elpl»il— ■■» 
lb*  b^MT  of  M  bady  ID  d>  Sattkb  poi- 
Otf  «f  tfai  MI 


The  fint  Lord  B 
tfct  panec  WH  teicHl  rf  fa 

wm  ffiJBteJ  a  lad  rf  ■ 
IS86.     IdIMSIkw, 

of  tha  tl 
wbo  wtn  iatnBUdiritk  U 
naa^  mai  ■liii  bnniiii.  baa  tkarat 
alar;  and  fag  waa  tm  d  tilt  inlaidad  rictini*  Id  the  farj  of 
Um  fcoplc,  in  tfaa  nmaikdife  tiot  in  Edbibiir^  in  Dnonba 
IMS,  •rhadi  dtswanfa  at  Ilia  d^  ao  iddcIl  Is  1598  ba 
waa  appoinled  ■iiiiiitaij  of  ataia,  and  oa  tha  30th  Fabmaij 
IGM,  ha  waa  ocated  a  pes'  of  paifament  by  tba  title  of  bai^ 
<D  BafanaiDBch,  ia  Fifaahin.    On  the  lat  of  Manfa  l«Oe  ba 

„  ■.—rit.rf.l  ; — :■»—  -J  -1- ■  -J  labkla^ 

tcr  jaan  he  Ml  into  diapaue  with  the  king,  owing  to  the  fot- 
iDwing  dnmnatance :  In  1S99,  while  aeottaiy  of  atata,  fa* 
had  diawn  np  a  btts  in  tha  name  J  Jmam  TL,  aiihMud 
to  tba  Pope,  Clnotnt  YIIL,  nqneating  a  caidinara  hat  for 
Ida  kinaoian,  Chiabobue,  bidtap  of  Vaiioa,  in  anls-  that  ha 
nd^  maiugB  tbe  cnTcapoDdtoo*  bMwaia  the  BDnta  <tf 
Bdcoa  and  HcJjnwdboase,  and  ihnffling  it  in  amoBg  otlw 
papen  I  jiag  for  tb«  kjne**  ngoattm,  it  wai  mbaaibad  bj  hii 
nuyntr  witbont  hia  iMmg  tba  eontoita,  nr  obasring  to 
itWMaddnwd.  The  lattor  waa  bamitted  to  Bon^  and 
the  dcodt  waa  not  finally  diacoTBid  till  160S,  Stb  yean  aftar 
Jams'  acooadan  to  tbe  throne  of  Enf^Und.  wb«n  Loid  Bal- 
meriDo  waa  aest  lor  to  London  to  aiplain  tbe  traniactiDa. 
Banng  oonfeand  hia  guilt  ha  waa  tooond  to  SmUaad  I7 
land,  under  a  gnaid,  and  unpriaoned  at  Falkland.  E 
triad  at  St  Andiswa,  and  bdng  fimnd  gmltj  of  tnaan 
•nitaDood  to  ba  beheaded.  Tb«  exacDtkm  of  tha  ik 
bowarra,  waa  deJajed,  and  in  Octoba  1609  a  wanant  ; 
granting  htm  liberty  of  free  waid  in  Falkland,  and  on 
mmd  that  place.  Aflanraida  he  obtained  penniaBon 
tin  to  hia  own  bonaa  of  Balmarinadi,  wiwa  he  died  in 
It  wai  thon^t,  howBTsr,  that  m  Ihii  be  waa  bnt  made  tba 
Msp^oat  of  Jamea  VL,  who  waa  b 
to  tha  writing  of  the  latter,  with  tl 
En^ah  Catluriks  fironrabla  to  hia  aoooaaion  to  tha  En^iab 
throne.  Jamea'  double  ^^""''"g  waa  a  ttroag  faatnra  in  bia 
character.  By  hia  fint  wife,  Sarah,  dangfater  of  iSir  John 
Hantotta  of  Cnta*,  bia  lordibip  had  a  acm,  John,  at 
Bahnerino.  Bia  aecond  wife,  Uaijory,  daogbtcr  at  Hngfa 
Haiwelt  of  Taaling,  brought  him  a  aon,  June*,  cnat«d 
December  1607  Loid  Coupar,  and  two  dan^tera,  Anne,  m 
lied  to  Aitdrm ,  fint  Lord  Fraaer,  and  Maiy,  who  became  tha 
wif^  of  John  Hamiltou  of  Blair. 

John,  second  Lord  Balmerino,  wu  reatoied  to  blood  and 
to  tha  peoage  bj  lettar  nndar  the  gnat  aeal,  1th  Angnat, 
1613,  hit  father  baTing  died  uudar  attaiads'.  He  dieCio- 
guished  htmaelf  bj  the  oppoaition  which  he  diaidajed  in  par- 
liament in  16S8,  to  tbe  act  eatabliihing  the  royal  prarogitiia 
of  impoaing  appanl  on  chunibmen.  A  petition  to  tba  king, 
on  the  pail  of  the  oppoaitian,  having  been  drawn  np  by  Wil- 
liam Hug,  a  lawyer,  who  had  Inn  aolidtor  to  Jamea  TL.  ■ 
oopf  ofit  wiadiown  to  Charlea,  who  sgnified  hia  diipleaaiM 
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WBt  ■iHHidoned.  Lord  B«hneriiio  had  nnfortoiuitelj  re- 
tained a  duplicate  of  it,  and  having  interlined  it  in  some 
plaoea  with  his  own  hand,  he  showed  it  to  one  John  Don- 
more,  a  notary  in  Dundee,  Ins  oonfidantial  agent,  who  was 
aUowed  to  take  it  home  witii  hun  imder  the  strictest  injunc- 
tions of  secrecy.  The  latter,  however,  gave  a  copy  of  it  to 
Peter  Hay  of  Nanghton,  in  Fife,  who  bore  no  goodwill  to 
Lord  Bahnerino,  and  he  immediately  canried  it  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews.  That  prelate,  thinkrng  the  petition 
was  sent  abont  for  sabsoriptioii,  hnrxied  with  it  to  London, 
and  laid  the  matter  before  the  king.  Lord  Bahnerino  was, 
in  oonseqaenoe,  on  the  10th  June  16S4,  examined  before  the 
privy  oooncil  concerning  this  paper,  and  afterwards  committed 
to  dose  confinement  in  Edinbor;^  castle.  He  was  sabse- 
qoently  brought  to  trial,  for  having  divulged  and  dispersed  a 
iaqgerouB  and  secSiaous  libel,  as  the  petition  was  styled,  and 
concealing  and  not  revealing  the  author  thereof,  and  being 
found  guilty  by  a  minority  of  one,  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced upon  him.  The  eail  of  Traqnair,  who  was  then 
chanoeUor,  apprehensive  of  the  vengeance  of  the  populace,  if 
the  sentence  was  carried  into  exeeution,  hastened  to  London, 
and  procured  a  pardon,  though  it  was  not  till  November  1686 
that  Lord  Bahnerino  was  set  at  liberty.  His  lordship  en- 
tered warmly  into  the  views  of  the  covenanters,  and  assisted 
them  not  only  with  his  advice  and  personal  exertions,  but 
also  with  large  sums  of  money,  to  the  injury  t^  his  paternal 
iidieritanoe.  On  the  18th  August  1641  he  was  nominated 
prerident  of  parliament,  on  the  17th  September  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, and  on  the  18th  November  following  an  extraordinary 
hud  of  seHion.  He  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  38th  February 
1649,  and  was  buried  in  the  vaulted  cemetery  of  the  Logan 
family,  adjoining  to  the  old  church  of  Beetalrig,  but  according 
to  Scott  <^  Scotstarvet,  his  body  was  diainterred  in  1660  by 
Cromwell's  soldiers,  while  fleawihtng  for  leaden  coffins,  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  making  bullets,  and  thrown  into  the  street  He 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Ker  of  Femyhirst, 
and  sister  of  tiie  notorious  Gar,  eari  of  Somerset  His  name 
has  found  a  place  in  Walpole'b  Royal  and  NoUe  Authors, 

Lord  Balmerino*8  Speech  on  the  Army,  describing  thdr 
Conspirades,*  having  been  pubhshed  in  1642^  4t0w 

John,  third  Lord  Bahnerino,  the  son  of  the  second  lord, 
bocn  18th  Febniary  1628,  on  succeeding  to  the  title,  found 
Ids  affairs  in  great  disorder.  He  was  also  engaged  in  several 
lawsuits,  and  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  almost  the  whole  of 
bis  landed  property.  For  his  compiianoe  with  the  ruling 
powers  during  the  usnipation,  and  for  non-conformity,  he 
was  fined  in  the  sura  of  j£6,000  Soots,  by  the  eari  of  Middle- 
ton's  parfiament  in  1663.  He  died  10th  June  1704,  aged  82. 
By  his  wifo,  Lady  Maigaiet  Campbell,  only  danghter  of  John, 
earl  of  London,  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland,  he  had  John, 
fourth  Lord  BalmerinO)  and  thiee  other  cfaikkren,  who  died 
ininfimcy. 

John,  fourth  Lord  Bahnerino,  bom  26th  December  1662, 
was  styled  by  Lot^art  in  his  Memoirs,  as  ^  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  lawyers  in  the  kingdom,  and  voy  ei^evt  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scottish  constitution.'*  He  was  admitted  a 
privy  councillor  16th  August  1687,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1704,  and  strenuously  opposed  the  Union.  At  the  general 
election  in  ITlOi,  he  was  dected  ana  of  the  sixteen  represen- 
tatives of  the  Scottish  peerage ;  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  of  the  mint,  and  sheriff  of  the  coxmty  of  Edin- 
burj^  and  in  1711  he  was  named  one  of  the  commissioneiB 
for  eseeuting  the  office  of  lord  chamberlain.  Ho  was  also  one 
of  the  lords  of  police.  In  1718  he  was  rechosen  a  represen- 
tative peer  On  the  accession  of  George  L  he  was  removed 
&QIB  att  his  offices,  and  no  lonffsr  ejected  one  of  the  sixteen 


pears.  Notwithstanding  this  harsh  treatment  he  continued 
faithfol  to  the  house  of  Hanover  during  the  rebellion  of  1716 
He  afterwards  lived  retured,  and  died  at  his  house  at  Ldth, 
18th  May  1786,  aged  84.  By  his  first  wifo,  Lady  Chrisdan 
Montgomery,  thud  daughter  of  Hugh,  seventh  eari  of  Eglin- 
toua,  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  eldest  son, 
Hugh,  master  of  Bahnerino,  an  officer  in  the  army,  was  killed 
at  the  riege  of  Lisle  in  1708.  His  seeond  son,  John,  succeed- 
ed him  as  fifth  Lord  Bahnerino.  By  his  second  wifo,  Anna, 
danghter  of  Arthur  Ross,  the  last  archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
he  had  the  unfortunate  Arthur,  sixth  and  last  Lord  Bahnerino^ 
and  another  son  and  a  daughter,  who  both  died  unmarried. 

John,  fifth  Lord  Bahnerino,  bom  24th  November  1676, 
applied  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  advocate 
in  1708.  In  June  1714,  a  ftw  weeks  before  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  session,  and  took 
his  seat  on  the  bench  as  Lord  Gonpar.  [See  Coupab,  Bar- 
on.] He  died  at  Leith,  6th  January  1746,  aged  71^  and 
having  no  issue  by  his  wife,  Lady  Eliaabeth  Carn^gia,  dau^^- 
ter  of  David,  fourth  earl  of  Northesk,  he  was  succeeded  in 
both  his  titles  of  fialmerino  and  Coapar  by  his  half-brother, 
Arthur,  nxth  and  last  Lord  Bahnerino,  for  a  notiee  of  whose 
lifo  see  ELPBnraioinE,  Abthvs. 

*  The  Lords  Bahnerino  were  superinn  of  the  district  of  Cal* 
ton  in  Edinburj^  The  town  coundl  purchased  the  superi- 
ority firom  the  last  reprssentative  of  that  noble  fondly,  whe 
presented  the  old  Calton  buxying-ground  to  his  vassals,  and 
it  is  said  offered  them  the  whole  hill  for  £40. — ^WUton** 

MemoridU  of  EdkUmrffkf  YoL  tL  p.  19B,2  The  house  of  thi 
Lords  Bahnerino  in  Leitii  was  at  the  comer  of  Coatfidd  Laos 
in  the  Kirkgate,  and  here  the  third  Lord  Bahnerino  received 
Charles  IL  on  his  landmg  m  Lrith,  29th  July  1660. 


Baucayeb,  a  surname  which,  aoeording  to  one 
was  derived  from  the  high  mountain  Beimevis,  (the  Hill  ol 
Heaven,)  in  the  south-west  extremity  of  Invemess-shire,  near 
which  tiiose  who  bore  tito  name  are  said  to  have  livvd.  Ao- 
eording to  another  tradition  the  name  arose  from  one  Nevey 
or  Nevay  playing  well  at  the  football  before  one  of  our  kiogSi 
when  the  latter  called  out,  **  wed  baU'd,  Nevoy,"  hence  the 
somame  Balnaves;  in  accordance  with  which  some  persons 
of  the  name  have  a  football  for  crest,  with  the  motto,  FerH- 
tuduM  €t  vdodUUe,  An  old  family,  Balnaves  of  Cambody, 
had  for  crest  a  hand  holding  a  football,  with  the  motto,  Emc 
migo.    [Nub9e9Seraldrif,yiiLlp,2Qi} 

BALNAVES,  Hsnrt,  of  HallhiU,  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Beformation  in  Scotland,  was 
bom  at  Kirkcaldy,  in  the  peign  of  James  the  Fifth 
After  a  conne  of  stud  j  at  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews^  it  is  stated  that,  while  yet  a  boy,  he 
travelled  to  the  continent,  and  hearing  of  a  ft«e 
school  at  Cologne^  procored  admission  into  it,  and 
received  a  liberal  education.  While  on  the  conti- 
nent he  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Beformation. 
On  his  retnnk  to  Scotland  he  studied  the  law,  and 
was  fbr  some  time  a  procurator  at  St.  Andrews. 
On  aist  Jnly,  1538,  James  the  Fifth  appointed 
him  a  lord  of  session ;  and  on  10th  August  16S9 
he  obtained  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  HaUbUl,  in 
the  parish  of  Collessie,  Fife,  to  himself  and  Chris- 
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tane  Scheves  his  wife.  {_Diplomata  Regia,  vol.  vii. 
p.  176.]  He  was  afterwards  employed  by  the 
earl  of  Arran  when  governor  of  the  kingdom,  on 
whose  appointment  to  the  regency  he  became  sec- 
retary of  state ;  and  is  said  by  Sir  James  Melville 
to  have  been  very  instnimental  in  getting  passed 
the  celebrated  act  of  parliament  introduced  by 
Lord  Maxwell,  by  which  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  the  "vulgar  tonng"  was  permitted.  In  1542 
he  was  depute  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  in 
1548  he  was  chosen  by  parliament  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors to  Henry  the  Eighth,  sent  with  their  in- 
structions with  regard  to  the  proposed  marriage  of 
the  infant  queen  Mary  to  Edward  the  yotmg  prince 
of  Wales.  In  this  embassy  he  was  joined  with 
Sir  James  Learmonth  the  treasurer,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  of  Sanquhar.  They  set  off  from 
Edinburgh  23d  March,  1543  ISadter's  StaU  Pa- 
pers^ vol.  i.  p.  90],  and  the  treaties  of  peace  and 
marriage  were  finally  arranged  on  the  1st  of  July. 
But,  shortly  after,  on  the  return  of  the  governor 
Arran  to  the  popish  faith  and  his  reconciliation 
with  Cardinal  Bethune,  Balnaves  was  dismissed 
from  all  his  offices,  in  consequence  of  his  protestant 
principles  and  his  favouring  the  English  alliance. 
In  November  of  this  same  year  (1543),  with  the  earl 
of  Rothes  and  Lord  Gray,  he  was  apprehended  at 
Dundee  by  the  regent  and  cardinal,  and  confined 
in  the  castle  of  Blackness  until  May  following, 
when  they  were  restored  to  liberty,  in  consequence 
of  the  arrival  of  Henry's  fleet  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
In  1546,  after  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Bethune, 
he  joined  Norman  Leslie,  and  the  others,  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrews,  for  which  he  was  declared  a 
traitor  and  forfeited,  although  he  was  not  actually 
concerned  in  the  deed.  While  his  friends  were 
besieged  in  the  castle,  he  was  sent  as  their  agent 
to  England,  for  assistance,  and  in  February  1547, 
a  month  after  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  he 
received  from  the  guardians  of  Edward  the  Sixth 
considerable  sums  of  money  and  provisions  for 
them.  {Fcedera^  vol.  xv.  p.  133.]  He  himself 
obtained  a  pension  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds,  from  lady  day  (25th  March)  that  year ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  became  bound  that  Leslie  and 
his  associates  should  do  what  they  could  to  deliver 
the  young  queen  Mary  and  the  castlf  of  St.  An- 
drews into  the  hands  of  the  English.     When  that 


fortress  at  last  surrendered,  he  was  conducted 
with  the  others  to  France,  and  confined  in  the 
French  galle3rs  at  Rouen.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
that  the  popish  party  in  Scotland  shouted  for  joy 
in  the  streets ; 

"  Ye  priests,  content  ye  non; 
Ye  priests,  content  ye  noa; 
For  Normand  and  his  companie 
Hae  mrd  the  gaUeys  fon!" 

Durmg  his  confinement  at  Rouen,  he  wrote  what 
Knox  terms  "  a  comfortable  treatise  of  justifica- 
tion," which,  after  being  revised  by  Knox,  who 
prefixed  a  recommendatory  dedication,  was  pub- 
lished in  1584,  under  the  title  of '  The  Confession 
of  Faith,  &c.,  compiled  by  M.  Henry  Balnaves,  of 
Hallhill,'  &c.,  as  given  in  full  after  this  article. 
Dr.  M^Crie  speaks  of  a  London  edition  of  the 
same  date,  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake.- 

In  1556,  the  forfeiture  which  Balnaves  had  in- 
curred was  removed,  when  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, and  in  1559,  "  the  year,"  according  to  Pit- 
scottie,  "  of  the  uprore  about  religion,"  he  took  a 
leading  part  for  the  congregation.  In  Angust  of 
that  year  he  was  secretly  despatched  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  envoy.  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  at  Berwick,  and  obtained  from  him  a  pro- 
mise of  an  aid  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
On  the  11th  Februaiy  1563  he  was  reappointed  a 
lord  of  session,  and  in  December  of  that  year 
named  one  of  the  commissioners  for  revising  the 
Book  of  Discipline.  On  the  trial  of  Bothwell  for 
the  murder  of  Damley  in  1567,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  four  assessors  to  the  earl  of  Argyle,  the 
lord  justice  general,  and  in  the  following  year,  he 
and  Buchanan  accompanied  the  regent  Murray 
when  he  went  to  York,  to  attend  the  inquiry,  by 
English  and  Scottish  commissioners,  into  the  al- 
leged  guilt  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary.  In 
requital  for  his  various  services,  he  received  the 
lands  of  Letham  frY)m  the  regent.  He  retired 
from  the  bench  previous  to  October  1575,  and  died 
at  Edinburgh,  according  to  Dr.  Mackenzie,  in 
1579.  We  learn  from  Calderwood's  History  and 
Sadler's  State  Papers  that  he  raised  himself,  by 
his  talents  and  probity,  from  an  obscure  station  to 
the  first  honours  of  the  state,  and  was  justly  re 
garded  as  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the 
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reformed  canse  in  Scotland.  He  is  described  by 
John  Knox  as  a  very  learned  and  pious  man,  and 
Sir  James  Melyille  characterizes  him  as  *^a  godly, 
learned,  wise  and  long-experimented  counsellor." 
[MebnOe'*  Memoirs^  p.  27.]  A  short  ballad,  sign- 
ed Balnayes,  in  Ramsay^s  Evergreen,  entitled 
<  Advice  to  a  headstrong  Youth,*  and  beginning, 

**  0  gallandifl  all,  I  cry  and  call," 

has  been  attributed  to  him ;  but  in  our  estimation 
without  sufficient  grounds.  On  the  faith  of  it, 
however,  he  has  obtained  a  place  in  Irving's  ^  Lives 
of  Scottish  Poets.'  [Vol.  ii.  p.  186.]  His  estate 
of  Hallhill  he  disponed  to  Sir  James  Melville, 
third  son  of  Sir  John  Melville  of  Raith,  and  bro- 
ther of  Sir  Robert  Melville  of  Murdocaimie,  first 
Lord  Melville.  It  remained  the  property  of  his 
descendants  till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
when  it  was  purchased  by  the  earl  of  Melville. 
The  house  of  Hallhill  has  long  been  taken  down, 
and  its  site,  with  a  portion  of  the  estate,  is  includ- 
ed within  the  parks  round  Melville  House. 

The  following  is  the  title  of  Balnaves'  treatise 
on  Justification  above  referred  to : 

The  Confeaaon  of  Faith,  conteinmg  how  the  troubled  man 
■honld  aeeke  refhge  at  his  God,  therto  led  by  faith;  &o. 
Coonpfled  by  M.  Henry  Balnaoea,  of  Halhill,  and  one  of  the 
Lords  of  Season  and  Coonsell  of  Scotland,  being  as  prisoner 
within  the  old  pallaioe  of  Boane,  in  the  yeare  of  onr  Lord 
154S.  Direct  to  his  faithfnll  brethren,  being  in  like  trouble 
or  more,  and  to  all  true  professouis  and  fauoorers  of  the  syn- 
cere  worde  of  God.    Edinb.  1584,  Svo. 


Balvaied,  Baron,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  con- 
ferred, 17th  Noyember  1641,  on  the  Rer.  Andrew  Murray, 
who  was  settled  minister  of  Abdie  in  Fife  in  1618,  second  son 
•f  David  Mniray  of  Balgonie  and  Agnes  his  wife,  a  daughter 
of  Moncrieffe  of  Moncriefie.  In  1681,  on  the  death  of  Sir 
David  Murray  of  Gospertie,  first  viscount  of  Stormont,  the 
minister  of  Abdie  succeeded  to  the  baronies  of  Amgask  and 
Kippo.  He  was  knighted  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  the 
First  in  Scotland  in  1633,  and  in  1686  he  had  a  charter  of 
the  lands  of  Pitlochie,  ^'  Domino  Andrea  Murray  de  Balvaird 
militL**  In  1688  he  was  a  member  of  the  famous  General 
Assembly  which  met  at  Glasgow,  of  which  the  Rev.  Alexan- 
der Henderson  was  moderator,  and  by  his  sound  judgment, 
authority  and  moderation,  he  assisted  greatly  in  aUayiog  the 
heats  and  differences  which  arose  among  the  members.  He 
was  in  consequence  favourably  represented  to  the  king  by  the 
Manjuis  of  Hamilton,  his  majesty's  high  commissioner.  The 
same  year  he  was  deprived  of  the  ohurch  of  Abdie  in  conse- 
quence of  the  moderation  of  his  views.  Ghariee  the  First 
afttfwards  created  him  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  Balvaird. 
[Dofugla^  Peerage^  vol.  iL  p.  642.]  He  was,  however,  pro- 
hibited by  the  Assembly  firom  bearing  improper  titles.  On 
the  death  of  the  second  Viscount  Stormont  in  March  1642,  he 
eoooeeded  U>  the  lands,  lordship,  and  barony  of  Stormont, 


while  the  title  of  Viscount  Stormont  went  to  the  second  eari 
of  Annandale  nf  the  name  of  Murray.  Lord  Balvaird  died  on 
the  24th  of  September  1644.  By  his  vrife,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Oamegy,  fifth  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of  Southesk,  he  had 
five  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  David,  second 
Lord  Balvaird,  succeeded  to  the  titles  of  Viscount  Stormont 
and  Lord  Scone,  on  the  death  of  James,  earl  of  Annandale,  ;n 
1658,  and  the  title  of  Lord  Balvaird  thenceforth  became 
merged  in  that  of  Viseount  Stormont  [See  Stormont, 
Viscount] 

The  Hon.  James  Mniray,  M.D.,  the  third  son  of  the  first 
Lord  Balvaird,  was  a  physician  of  great  reputation  and  learn- 
ing. The  fourth  son,  Sir  John  Murray  of  Drumcaunie,  was 
appointed  a  lord  of  session  in  October  1681,  and  sat  in  the 
Scottish  parliament  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  county 
of  Perth,  in  1685  and  1686.  By  the  royal  commissioners  tie 
was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the  articles  in  April  1686, 
and  in  July  1687  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  justidazy.  At 
the  Revolution  in  1688  he  lost  all  his  offices.  The  Hon. 
William  Murray,  the  fifth  son,  was  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch 
bar,  and  became  very  eminent  in  his  profession. 


Banff,  Bason,  a  titie  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  confer- 
red by  Charles  the  First  by  patent,  dated  at  Nottingham, 
Slst  August  1642,  on  Sir  George  Ogilvy  of  Dunlugus,  a  d» 
scendant  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Aiiiie. 

Sir  Walter  Ogilvy  of  Auchleven,  second  son  of  Sir  Walta 
Ogilvy  of  lintrathen,  high  treasurer  of  Scotland,  (who  died 
in  1440— see  article  Airus,  ants,  page  81,)  married  in  1487 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Desk* 
ford  and  Findlater,  and  had  two  sens.  Sir  James  Ogilvy,  anoestoi 
of  the  earls  of  Findlater  [see  FnmLATBR,  earl  of],  and  Sit 
Walter  Ogilvy  of  Boyne,  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Banff.  The 
latter,  by  lus  marriage  with  Margaret,  second  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Sir  James  Edmonstone  of  Edmonstone,  obtained 
half  of  the  lands  of  Tulliallan  in  Perthshire,  and  of  tiie  thane- 
dom  of  Boyne  in  Banffshire,  and  by  excambion  with  Elisabeth 
Blackader,  the  elder  sister  of  his  wife,  and  her  husband,  Pat- 
rick Blackader,  the  other  half  of  that  thanedom  was  obtained 
by  him,  in  right  of  his  wife,  in  exchange  for  her  half  of  Tulli- 
allan, 25th  February  1486.  The  name  of  Banff,  by  which 
the  family  was  afterwards  ennobled,  seems  to  be  derived  fipom 
the  ancient  thanedom  of  Boyne.  In  some  old  charters  the 
town  of  Banff  is  spelled  Boineffe  and  Bawefi,  The  distoet 
of  Boyne  has  probably  received  its  name  from  a  conspicuous 
mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CuDen  called  the  Binn. 

Sir  Walter  had  three  sons,  vis.  George^  ancestor  of  the 
Ogilvies  of  Boyne,  Bothiemay  and  Inchmartyne;  Walter 
Ogilvy  of  Dunlugns,  progenitor  of  the  Banff  family,  and  Sir 
William  Ogilvie  of  Stratheam,  appointed  high  treasorer  ol 
Scotland  by  John  duke  of  Albany,  governor  of  the  kingdom, 
who  granted  him  a  charter  of  the  lorddiip  of  the  forest  of 
Boyne,  6th  February  1516.  [CVoiff/bnftf  Qffictrs  of  States 
p.  370.]  By  his  wife,  Alison  Rule,  Sir  William  Ogilvy  had 
a  son,  John  Ogilvy  of  Stratheam,  afterwards  designed  of 
Camousie. 

The  second  son  above  mentioned.  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy  of 
DunlugoB,  held  the  office  of  provost  of  Banff.  He  had  a 
charter  firom  his  nephew,  John  Ogilvy  <^  Stratheam,  of  cer- 
tain lands  in  Inverness -shire,  Camoune  in  Banflbhire,  and 
Monycabock  in  Aberdeenshire,  Slst  March  1581.  He  died 
29th  November  1558,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Banff; 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  By  his  wife, 
Alison  Hume,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume  of 
Fastcastle,  he  got  a  considerable  estate.     He  had  two  Bonn 
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Qwrgd  and  Walter,  and  a  daughter,  married  to  Sir  Alexan- 
der Fraaer  of  Philorth. 

The  eldest  aon;  Sir  Qeoige  OgArj  of  Dnnlngna,  mamed 
Beatrix  Seton,  foorth  daoghter  of  Geoi^  fifUi  Lord  Seton, 
and  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  the  latter  manied  to 
William  Forbee  of  Tolqnhoun.  He  acquired  the  thanedom  of 
Bojme  from  the  elder  branch  of  his  family,  and  had  a  charter 
of  all  the  lands  of  that  thanedom,  20th  March  1575.  George, 
hia  second  son,  was  the  father  of  Sir  George  Ogilvy,  first 
baronet  of  Camousie,  so  created  24th  April  1626. 

The  eldest  son,  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy  of  Banff  and  Dunlugns, 
married  Helen,  daughter  of  Walter  Urquhart  of  Cromarty, 
and  had  two  sons,  and  a  daughter,  Beatrix,  manied  to  Alex- 
ander Seton  of  Pitmedden. 

Sir  George  Ogilvy,  the  eldest  son,  was  the  first  Lord  Banff. 
He  was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Sootia,  30th  July  1627. 
During  the  dvflwais  he  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and 
after  .the  army  of  the  Covenanters  had  been  expelled  from 
Aberdeen  by  the  Gordons,  15th  May  16d9,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed by  Gordon  of  Straloch,  the  historian,  and  Burnet  of 
Craigmylle,  a  brother  of  the  laird  of  Leys,  who  were  both 
peaceably  Inclined,  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the  earl 
marisohal  at  Dunnottar,  Sir  George  Ogilvy  would  not  listen 
to  the  proposal,  but  addressing  Straloch  he  said,  **  Go,  if  you 
will  go ;  but  pr'ythee,  let  it  be  as  quarter-master,  to  inform 
the  earl  that  we  are  ooming.**  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  action  against  the  Covenanters  under  the  earl  of  Montrose 
at  the  Bridge  of  Dee  on  the  19th  of  June  [^Spalding's  Hisiory^ 
vol  L  p.  248].  After  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists  there  he  re- 
tired to  England,  and  in  1640  his  houses  and  lands  were 
plundered  by  the  Covenanters.  In  1642,  as  already  stated, 
for  his  faithful  services  King  Charles  created  him  a  pew  of 
Scotland,  under  the  title  of  Xx>rd  Banfi^  to  him  and  his  heirs 
male  for  aver,  bearing  the  name  and  arms  of  Ogilvy.  His 
lordship  died  11th  August  1668.  He  was  twice  married :  first 
to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander  Lrvine  of  Drum,  by  whom 
ne  had  a  daughter  Helen,  manied  to  the  second  earl  of  Airiie ; 
and  secondly  to  Mary  Sutherland,  a  daughter  of  Duffus,  by 
whom  be  had  a  son,  Geoige,  second  Lord  Banff,  and  two 
daughters,  who  were  both  married. 

George,  second  Lord  Banff,  married  Agnes  Falconer,  only 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Halkerston,  and  had  two  sons, 
George,  tiiird  lord  Banff,  and  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvy,  of  Forglen, 
and  four  daughters.  According  to  Douglas  [Peerage^  vol.  L 
p.  193],  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvy,  the  second  son,  became  an 
advocate,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  on  record.  [Haig 
and  Bnmto»*$  SemUon  qf  the  College  of  Jtutictj  p.  488.] 
He  was  created  a  baronet  29th  June  1701,  and  in  1702  he 
was  elected  member  of  the  Soots  parliament,  for  the  buigh  of 
Banff,  and  continued  to  at  in  it  till  the  Union.  In  June 
1703  he  and  Lord  Belhaven  were  ordered  into  custody  for 
some  improper  exprassions  in  parliament,  and  on  the  80th  of 
the  same  month,  on  presenting  a  petition  acknowledging 
their  offence,  they  were  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  by 
the  officer  of  the  guard,  and  after  making  a  proper  apology 
to  the  oommiaaoner  and  the  estates,  were  restored  to  their 
places.  On  the  25th  March  1706  Sir  Alexander  was  ap- 
pointed a  lord  of  sesrion,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  23d  Jx^y 
following,  under  the  judicial  titie  of  Lord  Forglen.  The  same 
year  be  was  constituted  one  of  the  commimioners  for  the 
treaty  of  union,  which  he  steadily  supported  in  parliamenL 
Ho  died  8d  March  1727.  He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his 
first  wife,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  AUardice  of 
AUardJoe,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  he  had  three  sous  and 
four  daughters  His  eldest  son,  George,  died  before  him,  as 
did  also  his  second  son   Alexander ,  but  the  eldest  son  of  | 


the  latter.  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvy,  baronet,  became  seventfa 
lord  Banff 

In  FountainhaU's  Dedsums,  under  date  March  28,  1685 
there  is  reported  a  cnnons  ease,  in  which  Sir  Alexander  For- 
bes of  Tolquboun  pursued  Alexander  Ogilvy  of  Forglen,  for 
taking  away  a  gilded  Mazer  cup  out  of  his  house,  re»  vm- 
dkaHone  for  restitution,  or  for  the  value.  After  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses,  who  proved  nothing,  it  was  discovered 
that  Tolqnhoun  himself  had  some  years  ago  ^ven  in  this  cup 
to  a  goldsmith  in  Aberdeen  to  be  mended,  and  he  having  fior- 
got,  it  was  lying  there  unrelieved,  for  Tolquhoun*s  not  paying 
half-a-crown  for  it.  The  lords  getting  notice  of  this,  pro- 
ceeded to  advise  the  case.  Tolqnhoun  by  a  bill  had  craved 
delay,  till  witnesses  were  examined  as  to  who  had  given  the 
cup  to  the  goldsmith,  senng  that  Forglen  might  have  shuffled 
it  in  there,  but  the  lonk  njected  the  bill,  and  assoilzied  For- 
glen, ordaining  Tolqnhoun  to  pay  a  thousand  merks  of  ex- 
penses, and  allowing  Forglen  to  pursue  him  for  defamation. 
In  the  following  April  OgMvy  brought  an  action  i^gainrt 
Forbes  for  defamation  of  character  before  the  privy  council, 
who  fined  him  in  twenty  thousand  merks,  the  half  to  go  to 
the  king,  and  the  other  half  to  the  pursuer,  and  ordained  the 
defender  to  crave  pardon  of  the  lords  of  sesaon.  Forbes  ob- 
tained a  letter  from  the  king  to  the  privy  council,  remitting 
the  one  half  of  the  fine,  but  the  lords  of  session,  on  reconsid- 
ering the  case,  ordered  the  other  half  to  be  paid  to  For  j^en. 

The  second  Lord  Banff  died  in  1668,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  George,  third  lord,  a  Roman  Catholic.  In 
1705  he  renounced  popery,  and  a  curious  letter  on  the  subject 
from  his  lordship  and  Mr.  William  Hunter,  minister  of  Banf^ 
who  married  his  daughter,  to  Mr.  Carstares,  will  be  found  in 
the  Carstares*  State  Papers,  786.  Having  signed  the  for- 
mula subjoined  to  the  act  of  parliament  for  preventing  the 
growth  of  popery,  his  lordship  took  his  seat  in  the  last  paxfia- 
ment  of  Sootiand  on  the  first  day  of  its  last  sessbn,  8d  Octo- 
ber 1706.  He  voted  with  ministers  on  every  question  in 
support  of  the  treaty  of  union,  and  his  share  of  the  twenty 
thousand  pounds  distributed  on  the  occasion  amounted  (Moly 
to  eleven  pounds  two  shillings.  {Carmoailh^t  Mmnoin^  p. 
415.]  Had  he  been  a  littie  more  hard  to  win  he  would 
doubtiess  have  got  more.  His  lordship  was  burnt  to  death 
in  the  castle  of  Inchdrewer,  about  four  miles  firom  the  town 
of  Banff,  under  very  suspicious  drcumstances,  in  November 
1713.  "  It  is  said  that  he  had  gone  for  some  time  to  Ireland, 
engaged  probably  in  some  of  the  intrigues  then  caiiying  on  in 
behalf  of  the  Pretender;  and  it  was  suspected  that  the  per- 
sons in  whose  chai^  he  had  left  the  castle,  baring  pillaged 
some  of  his  valuable  property,  murdered  him  immediately 
after  his  return,  and  set  his  apartment  on  fire  for  the  sake  of 
concealment.  By  some,  it  seems,  the  event  was  viewed  as 
a  judgment  on  his  aposta<7,  and  particulariy  with  regard  to 
some  threats  used  by  him  of  burning  the  Protestants.**  [New 
StaL  Ace,  Batffshirej  vol.  xiiL  p.  31.]  He  married  Lady 
Jean  Keith,  third  daughter  of  William  seventh  earl  Marischal, 
and  had  a  son,  Geoige,  fourth  Lord  BanS,  and  a  daughter, 
who  was  twice  married,  the  second  time  to  the  above-men- 
tioned  Rev.  William  Hunter. 

George,  the  fourth  lord,  died  m  1718.  He  married,  11th 
January  1712,  Helen  daughter  of  Su:  John  Lander  of  Foun- 
fauniiaTi^  baronet,  a  lord  of  session,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  John  George,  fifth  lord,  bom  18th  February  1717,  and 
Alexander,  sixth  lord,  a  posthumous  son,  being  bom  in  1718. 
Her  ladyship  manied  a  second  time  James  Hay,  second  son 
of  Hay  of  Bannes,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons,  and  died  22d 
October  174a 

John  George,  the  fifth  Lord  Banff,  was  unfbrtunatelv 
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drowned  29tli  Jnlj  1788,  when  bathing  with  Lord  Deakfoxd, 
«ftarward8  sixth  earl  of  Findlater,  after  dinner  at  the  Black 
Rocks  near  CnUen.  He  had  a  short  time  previonsly  married 
Ifaxy  daughter  of  Captain  James  Ogilvy,  bnt  had  no  iasne. 

His  brother  Alexander  snooeeded  him  as  sixth  Lord  Banff. 
He  had  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  rojal  navy  13th  February 
1741,  and  wss  commander  of  the  Hastings  man-of-war  in 
174S(  and  1743,  when  he  captored  a  Talnable  outward  boond 
Spanish  register  ship,  a  Spanish  privateer  of  twenty  guns, 
and  a  French  polacre  with  a  rich  cargo,  and  other  vessels. 
In  1745  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Tilbury, 
and  died,  unmanied,  at  lisbon  in  November  1746,  in  the 
29th  year  of  his  age.  His  personal  property  was  bequeathed 
to  his  brothers-uterine  the  Hays,  while  his  title  and  estate 
were  inherited  by  his  coudn,  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvy  of  Forglen, 
grandson  of  Su-  Alexander  Ogilvy,  Lord  Foiglen. 

Sir  Alexander  Ogilvy,  seventh  Lord  Banff,  succeeded  his 
grandfather  in  his  estate  and  baronetcy  in  1727 ;  and  in  1746 
he  suooeeded  his  oousin  as  already  stated  in  the  Banff  peer- 
age. He  manied,  2d  April  1749,  Jean  daughter  of  William 
Kisbet  of  Dirleton,  and  by  her  had  four  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters, the  eldest  of  whom,  Jane,  was  married  to  Sir  George 
Abeicromby  of  Biikenbog,  baronet 

The  eldest  son,  Alexander,  having  died  young  in  1763, 
WDliam,  the  second  son,  became,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Ist  December  1771,  eighth  and  last  Lord  Banff.  He  was  an 
officer  in  the  Tnm^lrillm  dragoons,  and  served  on  the  conti- 
nent under  the  duke  of  York.  He  died,  unmarried,  at 
Foii^en,  4th  June  1803,  when,  all  his  brothers  being  dead 
without  issue,  his  estates  went  to  his  sister,  the  Hon.  Lady 
Abercromby,  and  the  title  became  dormant  The  Hon.  Lady 
Abercromby  died  in  1838,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Sir 
Robert  Abercromby  of  Birkenbog  and  Forglen,  baronet  The 
title  of  Lord  Banff  is  claimed  by  Sir  William  O^^vie  of  Car- 
nousie,  baronet 
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BAXHAim,  in  old  writings  spelled  Benachtyne,  and  Ban- 
nachtyne,  a  surname  supposed  originally  to  have  been  the 
same  as  Ballantyne. 

The  most  ancient  families  of  the  name  were  the  Banna* 
tynes  of  Gorhouse,  of  Newtyle,  descended  from  the  former; 
James  Bannatyne  of  Newhall,  son  of  the  laird  of  {lewtyle, 
Forfisavhire,  appointed  a  lord  of  session  14th  February, 
1626;  died  1636;  of  Camys,  now  Karnes,  in  the  Island 
of  Bute;  and  of  Kelly,  founded  by  a  second  son  of  that 
family.  By  charters  and  bonds  of  manrent  the  Bannatynes 
may  be  traced  as  in  possesnon  of  Kames  early  in  the  four- 
teenth oentniy,  when  it  is  supposed  that  Kvnes  castle,  a 
single  tower,  which  was  long  the  residence  of  the  family,  was 
built  A  tumulus  on  the  side  of  a  small  stream  near  the 
Point  House,  Rothesay,  is  shown  where  a  bloody  battle  took 
place  between  the  Bannatynes  of  Kames  and  the  Spenoes  of 
North  Kames.  The  castle  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a 
ditch,  which  was  filled  up,  and  a  modem  house  added  to  the 
tower  by  the  late  Lord  Bannatyne,  of  whom  a  nottoe  is  ^ven 
below,  and  who  sold  the  estate  to  Mr.  James  Hilton, 
writer  to  the  signet.  Although  the  Baimatynes  are  no 
longer  in  possesion  of  Kames,  their  name  is  perpetuated 
as  having  onoe  been  connected  with  Bute  in  the  village  of 
Port  Bannatjne,  about  8  miles  from  Bothesay.  Con- 
nected with  the  ancient  family  of  Bannatyne  of  Kames  was 
George  Bannatyne,  the  collector  of  our  Scottish  poetiy,  the 
subject  of  the  IbUowing  notice,  whose  father,  Mr.  James 
Bannatyne,  a  writer  in  Edinbuigh,  possessed  the  estate  of 
Kirkton  of  Newtyle,  in  Forfarshire,  the  manor  house  of  which 
called  Bannatme  House.    He  was  a  man  of  some  emi- 


nence m  his  profesnon,  and  held  the  office  of  Tabular,  oi 
Keeper  of  the  Rolls,  to  the  Court  of  Session,  in  which  his 
second  but  then  eldest  living  son,  Thomas  Bannatyne,  who 
became  a  lord  of  seesion,  under  the  designation  of  liord  New- 
tyle, was  ooi\joined  with  him  as  his  successor  by  royal  precept 
May  2, 1583.  The  father,  James  Bannatyne,  £ed  in  1683. 
The  son,  Thomas  Bannatyne,  was  bom  on  the  last  day  oi 
August,  1640,  and  appears  for  the  first  time  as  justice-depute, 
17th  Febraary,  1572.  On  the  20th  April,  1677,  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  ordinary  lord  of  session  in  place  of  Sir  John  Bel- 
lenden  of  AuohinouL  He  was  one  of  the  oommissionerB  for 
opening  parliament,  18th  November,  1688,  and  also  in  August 
1584.  On  the  18th  November,  1583,  he  was  appointed  by 
his  colleagues  on  the  bench  their  collector  for  the  following 
year  **  of  the  fourtie  whillings  quhilk  sail  be  givin  them  be 
the  parties  pleyand  before  them,  quha  tynes  the  pley  the  time 
of  the  giving  of  the  saids  lords  decret  of  dempnation  or  absol- 
vitor," [^Bookt  qfSedenmi,']  a  tax  which  the  Court  had  been 
authorised  to  levy  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  a  short  time 
before.  Lord  Newtyle  died  13th  August,  1591.  [^Haig  ana 
Bntnton^s  Senatora  of  the  College  of  JttsUce^  p.  164.]  In 
1696  his  son,  Mr.  James  Bannatyne,  was  retoured  his  heir  in 
the  lands  of  Kirkton  of  Newtyle,  with  the  brewhonse  and 
comteind,  and  half  of  the  barony  of  Balmaw,  which  before 
the  Reformation  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Lindores,  having 
been  granted  to  that  monastery  by  Alexander  the  Third,  along 
with  some  other  territorial  grants.  These  properties  belong 
now  to  Lord  Whamoliffe. 

BANNATYNE,  Gborob,  the  oollector  of  the 
national  poetry  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
toriea,  and  whose  name  has  been  adopted  by  a 
distingnished  Scottish  literary  clnb,  founded  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  1823,  was  bom  Febmary  22, 
1545.  His  father,  the  above-mentioned  James 
Bannatyne  of  the  Kirktown  of  Newtyle,  Forfar- 
sliire,  by  his  wife,  Katherine  Taiilefer,  had  twenty- 
three  children,  and  George  was  the  seventh  child. 
He  was  brought  up  to  trade,  but  it  does  not  appeal 
at  what  particular  time  he  began  to  be  engaged  in 
business,  nor  what  branch  of  business  he  pursued. 
His  famous  collection  was  written  in  the  months 
of  October,  November,  and  December,  in  his  re- 
tirement in  Bannatyne  House,  Forfarshire,  dur- 
ing a  pestilence  which  raged  in  Edinburgh  in  the 
latter  part  of  1568.  ^*  Bannatyne*s  Manuscript," 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  memoir  of  him,  which 
he  wrote  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  ^^  is  in  a  folio 
form,  containing  npwards  of  eight  hundred  pages, 
very  neatly  and  closely  written,  and  designed,  as 
has  been  supposed,  to  be  sent  to  the  press.  The 
labour  of  compiling  so  rich  a  collection  was  under- 
taken by  the  author  during  the  time  of  pestilence 
in  the  year  1568,  when  the  dread  of  infection  com- 
pelled men  to  forsake  their  usual  employments, 
which  could  not  be  conducted  without  admitting 
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the  ordinary  promiscuoas  intercourse  between  man 
and  his  kindred  men.  In  this  dreadful  period, 
when  hundreds,  finding  themselves  surrounded  bj 
danger  and  death,  renounced  all  care,  save  that 
of  selfish  precaution  for  their  own  safety,  and  all 
thoughts  save  apprehensions  of  infection,  Greorge 
Bannatyne  had  the  courageous  energy  to  form  and 
execute  the  plan  of  saving  the  literature  of  a  whole 
nation ;  and  undisturbed  by  the  universal  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead,  and  general  fears  of  the  living, 
to  devote  himself  to  the  task  of  collecting  and  re- 
cording the  triumphs  of  human  genius ;  thus,  amid 
the  wreck  of  all  that  was  mortal,  employing  him- 
self in  preserving  the  lays  by  which  immortality 
is  at  once  given  to  others,  and  obtained  for  the 
writer  himself."  Many  of  the  productions  of  the 
^^Makkaris"  of  ancient  days  would  have  perished 
had  not  George  Bannatyne  thus  rescued  them 
from  oblivion.  On  the  north  side  of  Bannatyne 
house,  there  is  a  capacious  circular  turret,  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  Mr.  Bannatyne's  study, 
while  engaged  in  this  laborious  but  interesting 
task. 

In  October  1587  Bannatyne  was  admitted  a 
merchant  and  guild  brother  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh. Sir  Walter  Scott  conjectures  that,  as 
usual  in  a  Scottish  burgh,  his  commerce  was  gen- 
eral and  miscellaneous.  In  a  few  years,  we  are 
further  told,  he  had  amassed  a  considerable  capi- 
tal, '*  which  he  employed  to  advantage  in  various 
money-lending  transactions."  Bannatyne  died 
some  time  previous  to  1608.  He  had  married  Is- 
obel  Mawchan  or  Maughan,  relict  of  Baillie  Wil- 
liam Nisbet,  who  brought  him  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter. The  son  died  young.  His  daughter  was 
married,  in  her  16th  year,  to  Oeorge  Foulis  of 
Woodhall  and  Ravelstone,  whose  grandson,  Wil- 
liam Foulis  of  Woodhall,  bestowed  the  valuable 
collection  of  Scottish  poetry  left  by  George  Ban- 
natyne on  the  Hon.  William  Carmiohael  of  Skir- 
ling, advocate,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Hyndford. 
Allan  Ramsay  afterwards  selected  from  it  materials 
for  his  *  Evergreen.'  In  1770  Lord  Hailes  pub- 
lished a  more  accurate  selection  from  it.  In  1772 
the  Bannatyne  Manuscript  was  presented  by  the 
thhrd  earl  of  Hyndford  to  the  Advocates'  Library, 
in  which  it  is  now  preserved.  Bannatyne  himself 
wrote  one  or  two  pieces  of  original  poetry,  but 


these  are  of  no  great  merit.  The  club  that  bears 
his  name  was  instituted  in  1823  for  the  publication 
of  works  illustrative  of  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  Scotland.  Of  this  club  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
president,  and  he  regularly  took  the  chair  on  their 
anniversary  dinners  from  1823  to  1831.  For  their 
first  dinner  on  March  9,  1823,  he  composed  an 
excellent  song,  (now  inserted  among  his  poems,) 
which  was  sung  by  Mr.  James  Ballant3rne,  book- 
seller, and  heartily  chorused  by  the  company : — 

*  Assist  me,  ye  ftiends  of  old  books  aod  old  wine, 
To  foag  in  the  praises  of  Sage  Bannatyne, 
Who  left  such  a  treasnre  of  old  Scottish  lore, 
As  enables  each  age  to  print  one  volome  more, 
One  Tolame  more,  my  iriends,  one  volmne  mora, 
Well  ransack  old  Banny  for  one  volnme  more. 

BANNATYNE,  Richard,  secretary  to  John 
Knox,  and  compiler  of  *  Memoriales  of  Transac- 
tions in  Scotland  from  1569  to  1573,'  was,  it  is 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  a  person  of  respectability 
and  learning,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  great 
I'eformer,  whose  friendship  and  confidence  he  en- 
joyed till  his  death.  Very  little  is  known  con* 
ceming  him.  It  appears  probable  that  he  was  a 
descendant  of  the  family  of  which  George  Banna- 
tyne was  a  cadet.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he 
belonged  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  or  was  a 
licentiate  of  the  church.  In  the  prefatory  notice 
to  Mr.  Pitcaim's  edition  of  the  '  Memoriales,' 
printed  in  1836  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  which 
contains  all  the  particulars  of  Richard  Bannatyne's 
life  that  can  now  be  obtained,  and  to  which  we 
have  been  indebted  for  these  detaUs,  there  occurs 
the  following  passage :  *'  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  Bannatyne  had  ever  been  em- 
ployed 9S  an  authorized  reader  or  catechist  undei 
John  Ejiox.  Although  the  first  minister  of  Edin- 
burgh would  most  likely  require  the  services  of 
such  an  individual,  to  aid  him  in  overtaking  the 
laborious  but  important  duties  of  parochial  visita- 
tion and  catechising,  &c.,  yet  it  is  not  known  that 
Ejiox  availed  himself  of  the  continued  personal 
assistance  and  services  of  any  other  person  than 
Richard  Bannatyne.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
ought  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
*  Memoriales,*  notice  is  repeatedly  taken  of  Richard 
Bannatjme  having  made  appearances  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  before  the  Kirk  Session  of 
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E^inbargh,  daring  the  illness  or  absence  of  John 
Knox;  and  that  he  was  permitted  to  address 
these  courts  as  a  *  prolocutor'  or  speaker;*'  which 
he  conld  only  have  done  in  the  capacity  of  a  mem- 
ber, or  law- agent  appearing  on  behalf  of  another. 
At  the  first  Greneral  Assembly  held  after  the  death 
of  Knox,  which  took  place  in  November  1572, 
Richard  Bannatyne  presented  a  petition,  or  *^  sup- 
plication," praying  that  he  should  be  appointed  by 
the  church  to  put  in  order,  for  their  better  preser- 
Tation,  the  papers  and  scrolls  left  to  him  by  the 
reformer.  The  Assembly  agreed  to  his  request, 
and  granted  him  *^  the  summ  of  fourty  pounds,  to 
be  payed  off  the  1572  years  crope,"  for  so  doing. 
About  1575,  after  he  had  completed  the  task  as- 
signed to  him,  Richard  Bannatyne  became  clerk 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Cockbum,  of  Tempill,  or  Tempill- 
hall,  advocate,  in  whose  service  he  remained  for 
thirty  years,  and  whom  he  appointed  joint  execu- 
tor of  his  last  will  and  testament  with  his  only 
brother,  James  Bannatyne,  merchant  in  Ayr.  To 
his  master's  daughter,  Alice,  he  left  a  legacy  of 
two  hundred  merks,  besides  smaller  gifts  to  his 
domestics.  Richard  Bannat3rne  died  September  4, 
1605.  Of  the  *  Memoriales'  there  are  two  MSS. 
extant,  understood  to  be  transcripts  of  the  origi- 
oal;  one  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Edin* 
burgh,  and  the  other  in  the  Advocates'  Library. 
From  the  latter  Sir  John  Graham  Dalzell,  pub- 
lished, in  1806,  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  *•  Jour- 
nal of  the  Transactions  in  Scotland,'  which  excited 
great  interest  from  the  historical  value  of  the  con- 
tents. The  university  transcript  having  been 
afterwards  discovered,  Mr.  Pitcaim  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  collating  the  two  with  each  other, 
whereby  he  was  enabled  to  produce  the  first  com- 
plete edition  of  Bannatyne's  work  which  has  yet 
appeared.  The  following  graphic  and  interesting 
notice  of  Richard  Bannatyne,  which  records  also 
one  of  the  latest  appearances  in  the  pulpit  of  John 
Knox,  is  taken  from  the  Diary  of  Mr.  James  Mel- 
ville, 1556—1601,  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1829. 
*'  The  town  of  Edinbmche  recouered  againe,  and 
the  guid  and  honest  men  therof  retoumed  to  thair 
housses.  Mr.  Knox,  with  his  familie,  past  hame 
to  Edinbmche;  being  in  Sanct  Andros,  he  was 
▼erie  weak.  I  saw  him  every  day  of  his  doctrine 
ie  and  fear,  with  a  furring  of  martriks  about 


his  neck,  a  staff"  in  the  an  hand,  and  guid  godlie 
Richard  Ballanden,  his  servand  haldin  vpe  the 
vther  oxtar,  from  the  Abbay  to  the  paroche  kirke, 
and  be  the  said  Richart  and  another  servant, 
lifted  vpe  to  the  pulpit,  whar  he  behouit  to  lean 
at  his  first  entrie;  bot  or  he  haid  done  with  his 
sermont,  he  was  sa  active  and  vigorous,  that  he 
was  lyke  to  ding  that  pulpit  in  blads,  and  flie  out 
of  it  I  Sa,  soone  efter  his  coming  to  Edinbmche,  he 
becam  unable  to  preatch ;  and  sa  instituting  in  his 
ronm,  be  the  ordinar  calling  of  the  kirk  and  the 
congregation,  Mr.  James  Lawsone,  he  tuk  him 
to  his  chamber,  and  most  happelie  and  comforta- 
blie  departed  this  lyff"."    [MehUWa  Diary,  p.  26.] 

The  scene  that  took  place  just  before  Knox 
breathed  his  last,  in  which  Bannatyne  acted  a  pro- 
minent part,  is  thus  described  by  Calderwood, 
(vol.  iii.  p.  287)  :  "  About  fiy^  honres  he  sayeth  to 
his  wife,  *  Goe,  read  where  I  cast  my  first  anker ;' 
and  so,  she  read  the  17th  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  Johne;  and,  after  that,  some  ser- 
mons of  Mr.  Calvin's  upon  the  Ephesians.  About 
halfe  houre  to  tenne  they  went  to  the  ordinar 
prayer,  which  being  ended.  Doctor  Preston  said 
unto  him,  '  Sir,  heard  yee  the  prayers? '  He  an- 
swered, *I  would  to  God  that  yee  and  all  men 
heard  them  as  I  heard:  I  praise  Grod  for  that 
heavenlie  sound.'  Then  Robert  Campbell  of  Kin- 
aeandeuche  sitteth  doun  before  him  on  a  stoole, 
and  incontinent  he  sayeth,  ^  Now,  it  is  come  1 '  for 
he  had  given  a  long  sigh  and  sob.  Then  said 
Richard  Bannatyne  to  him,  *  Now,  Sir,  the  time 
yee  ^ave  long  called  to  Grod  for,  to  witt,  an  end 
of  your  battell,  is  come,  and  seeing  all  natnrall 
powers  faile,  give  us  some  signe  that  yee  remem- 
ber upon  the  comfortable  promises  which  yee  have 
oft  shewed  unto  us.'  He  lifted  up  his  one  hand, 
and  incontinent  therafter  randered  his  spirit,  about 
eleven  houres  at  night." 

Bannatyne's  attachment  to  the  reformer,  and 
high  appreciation  of  his  character,  are  well  illus- 
trated in  the  following  anecdote.  When  Knox 
was  accused  by  Robert  Hamilton  of  St.  Andrews, 
of  being  **as  great  a  murtherer  as  any  Hamilton 
in  Scotland,  and,  therefore,  suld  not  cry  out  so 
fast  against  murtherers,  he  being  privy  to  an  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  Damley  at  Perth,"  he  chal- 
lenged the  accuser  to  make  good  his  charge,  and 
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Hamilton  at  once  retracted  it.  Upon  whiob  Ban- 
natyne  said  to  bim,  "  Gif  I  knew  my  maieter  to 
be  sic  a  man,  I  wold  not  serve  him  for  all  the  geir 
b  Saoct  ADdrewH." 

BANNATYNE,  Sir  William  Maclsod,  Knt., 
one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  was 
born  Jatnuu7  26,  1713.  He  was  tbe  son  of  Mr. 
Boderick  Uacleod,  writer  to  tbe  signet,  and 
throQgb  his  mother  he  sncceeded  to  the  estate  of 
Karnes  in  the  island  of  Bnte,  when  he  aasmned 
the  name  of  Bannatyne.  His  snnt,  Lad;  Clan- 
ranald,  was  Imprisoned  In  the  Tower  of  London, 
for  having  afforded  protection  to  Prince  Charles 
dorinj;  his  wanderings,  after  tlie  battle  of  CiUlo- 
dea.  B^Dg  of  a  gaj  and  easy  disposition,  he  had 
not  been  many  years  In  possession  of  Kames, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  part  with  it,  and,  as 
already  stated,  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  James 
Hamilton,  writer  to  the  signet.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  was  admitted  advocate, 
Jaonary  82,  1765.  Wbile  at  the  bar  he  deserv- 
edly acquired  the  character  of  a  sound  and  able 
lawyer.  Among  his  intimate  friends  were  Blair, 
Mackenaie,  Cnllen,  Erskine,  Abercromby,  and 
Craig.  He  was  a  contribntor.  to  the  Miiror  and 
Lonnger,  and  was  the  last  sonivor  of  tbat  illns- 
trioos  band  of  men  of  genine  who  shed  so  bright  a 
lustre  on  tbe  periodical  literature  of  Scotland, 
abonttheoidofthedghteenlhceDtary.  Inprivate 
life,  his  benevolent  and  amiable  qnalitiea  of  heart 
and  mind,  and  his  rich  store  of  literary  and  histo- 
rioid  anecdote,  endeared  him  to  a  nnmerous  and 
highly  distinguished  drde  of  Mends.  Oa  the 
death  of  Lord  Swinton,  in  1799,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  beach,  and  took  bis  seat  as  Lord  Banaa- 
tyne,  on  the  16th  Hay  of  that  year.  He  retired 
In  1823,  when  he  had  the  honour  of  knlghtiiood 
conferred  npoo  him.  He  died  at  Edinbargfa,  No- 
vember 80, 1833,  In  bis  91st  year.  Althongfa  as 
a  speaker  Lord  Baonatyne  was  peisplcuons  and 
distinct,  his  Jndldal  remarks  when  written  by 
ninself,  from  his  parenthetical  stf'le,  were  exoeed- 
ingly  Involved  snd  conftued.  Nevertheless,  bis 
decinons  were  aonnd,  and  his  1^^  opmioiu  had 
always  dne  weight  with  his  brethren  on  the  bench. 
The  Hl^land  Society  was  originated  hj  liim  and 
ne  other  patriotic  gentlemen  in  1764,.  and  he 
s  an  original  member  of  the  Bannatyne  Club. 


6  BANNERMAN. 

He  had  collected  a  valuable  library,  rich  in  hlato- 
rical,  genealogical,  and  antiquarian  worits,  and  at 
its  sale,  which  took  place  S6tb  April,  1684,  six 
months  alter  his  decease,  a  set  of  the  Bannatyne 
publications  was  purchased  for  Sir  John  Hay,  bar- 
onet, of  Smlthfield  and  Haystown,  for  one  ban- 
died and  sixty-eight  pounds  sterling.  It  wanted, 
however,  one  or  two  of  the  "  Garlands."  The 
following  is  a  likeness  of  Lord  Bannatyne  taken 
V  Kay  in  1799 


His  manfflon,  Whitefbrd  House,  sear  the  bottom 
of  the  Canongate  of  Edlnbnr^,  became  a  tjf»- 
foundry  after  his  deatli. 

Banvxruan,  ■  nunamc  dsnTed  Ironi  the  office  rf  bonBCr. 
hetnr  Id  tbt  Ung.  Then  of  thia  name  held  that  offl«  dar- 
ing the  Math  and  dareBth  ceotnriM,  and  sanied  {•rr  amu  a 
banner  displaced.  Boece  stateg  that  mux  when  King  Mal- 
colm the  Third  had  adranixd  against  the  rebela  in  Monj,  be 
who  bun  the  rojal  banoar  afaowing  a  want  of  conage  the 
king  took  th*  baomr  from  bim  and  gave  it  to  Sr  Aleiaods 
Curon,  the  anoeetor  of  tbe  noble  fiaailj  of  Sczimiaonr,  rie- 
comita  and  earla  of  Dnndee,  atterwarda  hereditiiy  etandard 
beatBia,  bs  this  Moiy,  the  Siat  part  of  which  it  laait  it 
Bomenhat  doabtfol,  Bac^anAn  foUowa  Boeec^  bnl  ml  inte^ 
polaled  passage  of  Fordon  [Book  L  p.  SS5]  places  thia  erwt, 
»  far  Bi  TslaHa  to  tke  origin  of  tbe  Scrimicatin.  in  the  ni^ 
of  Alexandra  die  Fliet  [See  anlt,  p.  64.]  The  fdmo'baD- 
ner-bearer  and  Idfl  BnccesBoni,  acotrding  to  Sir  George  Hao 
kenus,  in  bis  genealogical  icconnt  of  tbe  familiea  of  Scotlaod, 
were  ordained  to  bear  in  Char  crest  of  airna  a  banov  witb  its 
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staff  broken ;  bat,  instead,  thej  assumed  those  of  Forbes,  with 
some  dtfierence,  becanse  of  their  freqnent  alliances  with  per- 
sons of  that  surname.  The  statement  is  entirely  nnsnpported, 
and  there  is  no  foundation  for  his  assertion  that  the  Banner- 
mans  eter  used  the  Forbes  arms.    [See  AppmrDiz.] 

The  lands  of  Elsick  were  confirmed  to  Alexander  Banner- 
man,  the  ancestor  of  the  famil  j,  by  a  charter  from  Robert  II., 

in  1887. 
In  1589  Alexander  Baanerman  of  Waterton  was  shcriff- 

iflpnte  of  Aberdeen.  [SooUtarvefa  CotteeHont^  p.  184.] 

Mazgarat,  adan^ter  of  Bannerman  of  Elsick,  mairied,  28d 
November  1608,  George  Gordon  of  Haddo,  ancestor  of  the 
earls  of  Aberdeen. 

On  28th  December  1682,  the  anoeitor  of  the  fiunfly  of 
Bannennan  of  Elsick,  whose  seat  is  Giimonmogato,  Aber- 
deenshin,  was  ereated  a  baronet, of  Nova  Scotia,  for  his 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  Charles  the  Second.  His  second 
son,  George  Bannennan  of  Dnnboig,  was  admitted  advocate 
Uth  Febmary  1671,  and  on  16th  January  1684  he  was  ap- 
pmnted  solicitor  to  King  Charles  the  Second.  He  married 
EGzabeth  Oliphant,  daugjiter  of  the  laird  of  Bachilton,  and 
died  at  Edinburgh  20th  November  1691.  He  did  not  take 
the  oaths  to  WilUam  of  Orange,  having  adhered  to  the  exiled 
family.  All  the  fiunily  were  Jacobites.  A  younger  brother, 
Mr  Robert  Bannennan,  was  episcopalian  minister  at  New- 
Ion,  hut  lost  his  living  m  1689,  for  not  agreeing  with  the 
Bevohitioa.  Another  brother,  Captain  Banniwmaii,  wss  an 
ifficer  in  King  James*  forces. 

The  n&me  often  occurs  in  the  Burgh  records  of  Aberdaen. 
In  1715  Sir  Peter  Bannennan  was  prorosiof  tbat  oitj. 

Sir  Alexander,  the  9i4i  Bartn  bom  in  Aberdeen,  the  6th 
April  1823,  educated  at  Trin.  ColL  Cambridge ;  succeed- 
ed his  Ikther,  18tb  June  1851,  and  married,  Sept.  25, 1860, 
Lady  Arabella  Diana  West,  youngest  daughter  of  the  6th 
Earl  Delawarr ;  and  by  her,  who  died  Feb.  6,  1869,  he 
has  had  one  daughter,  Ethel  Mary  Elisabeth. 


Basbous,  a  floiiiame  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  oiigin- 
ited  from  the  professbn  of  a  barber,  and  seems  to  have  been 
at  one  period  common  in  Scotland.  In  1809  King  Robert  the 
Bruce  granted  to  Robert  Barbour  adiaiter  of  the  lands  of 
Orsigle  in  Fetfushiie.  To  this  Robert  Bsrbour  Dr.  Jamie- 
ion  suggests  the  probability  that  the  poet  Barbour  was  re- 
lated. In  the  borough  rolls  of  exchequer  in  the  year  1828 
seeozB  an  order  issued  by  King  Robert  the  Bruoe  to  Sir  Alex- 
ander Seaton,  governor  of  Berwick,  for  the  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  to  a  John  Barbour  or  Barber.  A  person 
of  the  name  of  Andrew  Barbour  possessed  a  tenement  in  the 
Castle  street  of  Aberdeen,  from  which,  in  1360,  a  burgess  of 
that  tatj  called  Mathew  Pinchach  had  granted  an  endowment 
to  the  Carmelite  Friars,  as  appears  from  a  charter  given  by 
David  the  Second  to  that  body,  of  the  date  of  1560.  In  this 
charter  the  name  Barbour  is  curiously  translated  Barbitonaor. 
[Janmtoa't  Barbour^  page  8.] 

BABBOUB,  Barber,  or  Babbar,  John,  an 
eminent  historical  poet,  was  bom,  according  to  a 
sappoaition  of  Lord  Hailea,  abont  1316;  other 
authorities  say,  13S0.  Aberdeen  is  stated  bj 
Hume  of  Godscroft,  Dr.  M^Kenzie  and  others,  to 
oaye  been  his  birthplace,  bat  the  statement, 
tbongh  extremely  probable,  is  not  folly  anthenti- 
cated.    From  the  sameness  of  the  name,  he  is  con- 


jectured by  Dr.  Inring  to  haye  been  the  son  of  the 
above-named  John  Barbour,  [Irving* $  Lweg  tfthi 
Scotiih  PdeUj  ToL  L  p.  254,]  while  Dr.  Jamie- 
son  suggests  that  the  Andrew  Barbour,  also  above 
mentioned,  was  his  father.  [Janue$on*$  Barbour^  t. 
i.  p.  3.]  The  latter  is  certainly  the  more  proba- 
ble supposition.  Where  all  is  conjecture,  however, 
without  any  evidence  to  support  it,  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
on  the  other  hand,  prudently  abstains  from  hasard- 
ing  a  guess  as  to  either  the  birthplace  or  the  pa- 
rentage of  the  poet.  [PmkerUm^i  Barbour^  voL  i. 
p.  18.]  lytler  says,  ^*  there  is  a  presumption  that 
he  was  educated  at  Arbroath,**  [Lives  of  SaotUsh 
WartkieM^  voL  iL  p.  159,]  but  he  states  no 
grounds  and  gives  no  authority  for  it.  That  Bar- 
bour received  a  learned  education  is  certain,  being 
intended  for  the  church.  In  1356  he  was  pro- 
moted by  David  the  Second  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Aberdeen.  In  August  1357,  Edward  the  Third, 
on  the  application  of  his  own  sovereign,  granted 
him  permission  to  visit  Oxford  with  three  scholars 
in  his  company.  The  letter  of  safe-conduct  is 
preserved  in  Bymer's  Fadera  [voL  vL,  p.  81.] 
Although  Warton  supposes,  [Hi$iary  of  EngHah 
Poetry^  vol.  i.  p.  318,]  and  Tytler  "pronounces 
with  certainty**  that  he  ^ studied  m  middle  life  at 
Oxford,**  [XtWt  ofSeoUiak  Worthiei^  p.  159,]  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  pursued  any  regular 
studies  there.  In  September  1357  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop  oi  his  diocese  one  of  the 
commissionerB  to  deliberate  at  Edinbnrg^t  con- 
cerning the  ransom  of  David  the  Second,  then 
a  captive  in  England.  [Fadera,  vol.  vL  p.  39.] 
In  November  1364,  he  reeeived  another  permis- 
sion to  pass  through  England,  accompanied  by 
four  horsemen,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  at  Ox- 
ford, or  elsewhere.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
his  repeated  visits  to  that  university  were  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  books,  and  conferring  with 
learned  men,  or  perhaps  he  had  the  charge  of 
young  students  whom  he  conducted  to  Oxford,  to 
place  them  under  academical  discipline.  iVom 
the  terms  of  the  fint  recited  pas^>ort,  in  which 
three  scholars  In  his  company  are  distinctly  men- 
tioned, this  is  most  likely  to  have  been  the  case. 
In  October  1365  he  appears  to  have  visited  Si. 
Denis,  near  Paris,  in  company  with  six  knights 
his  attendants.  The  object  of  their  expedition  has 
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been  conjectared  bf  Dr.  Iiriog  to  have  been  of  a 
relifpons  kind,  for  the  king  of  England  granted 
them  pennis^on  to  pass  throngh  hia  dominions  on 
their  wa^  to  St.  Denis  and  other  sacred  places. 
[Fadtra,  toL  tI.  p.  478.]  Another  gafe-condnct, 
dated  November  1868,  granted  by  Edward  to 
Barbonr,  permitted  him  to  paas  throngh  England, 
with  two  servants  and  their  horses,  on  hia  waj  to 
France,  for  the  porpoee  of  stndTing  there.  In 
Febniarj  1373-4  bis  name  appears  in  the  list  of 
anditors  of  the  Scottish  excheqaer.  Sach  are  all 
the  scanty  materials  that  are  known  of  the  life  of 
Barbonr. 

His  great  poem  ot  'The  Bmce,  or  the  Histoiy 
of  Robert  the  First,  King  of  Scotland,'  was  writ- 
ten at  the  desire,  it  Is  said,  of  King  David  the 
Second.  It  was  not  commenced  till  after  the  mid- 
dle period  of  his  life,  and  as  he  himself  informs  as, 
was  finished  in  1375.  Hnme  of  Godscrofl  asserts 
that  as  a  reward  for  the  compilation  of  'The 
Bruce,'  he  had  a  yearly  pension  ont  of  the  exche- 
qaer during  his  life,  whii^  he  gave  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Aberdeen,  and  that  it  continued  to  be 
paid  In  the  seventeenth  ceDtnr;  IHittory  of  tiie 
Houtt  of  Douffla*,  p.  80]  ;  but  for  this  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  snthority.  On  this  snbject 
there  appears  to  be  considerable  confusion  in  the 
statements  of  different  writers.  Dr.  Nicolson, 
without  producing  any  voucher,  affirms  that  he 
received  this  pension  from  King  David  IScottith 
HittoHad  Lxbrary,  p.  146],  but  King  David  died 
in  1370,  five  years  before  the  poem  was  finished. 
Dr.  lUackenzie  first  states  that  it  was  David  the 
Second,  and  afterwards  that  it  was  Robert  the 
Second  who  conferred  this  pension  on  Barbour. 
[£riw  ofScoU  Writer t,  vol.  i.  pp.  264, 297.]  Dr. 
Irring  says  the  original  sonrce  of  information  on 
the  point  is  evidently  the  passage  in  Godscroft. 
[XitKt  o/tAc  ScoOiih  PotU,  \tA.  I.  p.  256.]  It  is 
known  that  he  had  two  pensions,  one  of  ten  pounds 
Scots  &om  the  cnstoms  of  Aberdeen,  limited  to 
his  life,  and  another  of  twenty  shillings  ftom  the 
rents  of  that  dty,  the  latter  of  which,  at  his  death, 
he  bequeathed  to  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  his  native  city,  for  a  mass  to  be  sung 
for  his  soul's  repose. 

Annexed  is  a  woodcut  of  the  cathedral  of  Aber- 


Barbonr  died  at  the  end  ot  1395,  at  an  advanced 
age.  His  celebrated  poem  has  long  been  consid- 
ered valuable  as  an  historical  record.  It  contains 
copiOQs  details  of  the  glorions  exploits  of  Rotwrt 
the  Bruce,  and  his  heroic  companions  in  arms 
The  first  known  edition  of  'The  Bruce'  was  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  in  1616,  in  13mo,  but  an  ear 
lier  edition  is  believed  to  have  existed.  There 
have  been  about  twenty  editions  in  all ;  the  work 
having  been  several  times  reprinted  twth  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow.  The  best  editions  are  Pin- 
kerton's,  with  notes  and  a  glossaiy,  printed  from 
a  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  dated  1489, 
three  volumes  8vo,  London,  1790 ;  and  Dr.  Jam- 
ieson's  4to,  Edinbnrgh,  1820.  Taking  the  total 
merits  of  this  work  together,  Pinkerton  says  that 
"  he  prefers  it  to  the  early  exertions  of  even  the 
Italian  muse,  to  the  melancholy  sublimity  of  Dan- 
te, and  the  amorous  qnaintness  of  Petrarca." 
Barbour,  who  was  contemporary  with  Gower  and 
Chancer,  wrote  better  English  than  either  of  these 
poets ;  his  language  being  more  intelligible  to  a 
modem  reader  than  is  that  of  any  one  poet  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  following  affords  a  very 
favourable  specimen  of  liia  style,  and  of  bis  talest 
at  rural  description: — 

Thia  iru  in  midit  of  month  of  U*T 
When  birdifl  sng  on  ilkit  <pnj, 
Mellud  their  nota,  with  Keml;  louii. 
For  wftsMi  of  tlw  (iriEt  •bmouh 
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And  leavif  of  the  bnndhis  spreeds, 

And  blossomis  Imgfat,  beside  them  breeds 

And  fieldie  strawed  are  with  flow*n 

WeU  aaTooring  of  seir  ooIoub  ; 

And  all  things  woithis,  Uyth,  and  gaj. 

Barbour  was  celebrated  in  his  own  times  for  his 
learning  and  genins ;  bnt  the  humanity  of  his  sen- 
timents, and  the  liberality  of  his  views,  were  much 
in  advance  of  his  age.  His  description  of  Free- 
dom is  highly  dignified  and  poetical : — 

A !  fredome  is  a  nobil  thing ! 
Fredome  majss  a  man  to  haiff  1  jking, 
Fredome  all  solace  to  men  giffis 
He  lewjB  at  ess  that  freely  lerys. 
A  noble  hart  may  haiff  nane  ess, 
No  eDjs  nocht  that  maj  him  pless, 
Ojff  fredome  failythe ;  for  fre  liking 
Is  yearnyt  onr  all  othir  thing. 
Na  he  that  ay  base  leryt  fi^e, 
May  nocht  knaw  weill  the  propyite, 
The  angjr,  na  the  wrechyt  dome 
That  is  cowplyt  to  fonl  thyxldome. 
Bot  gyS  he  had  assayit  it. 
Than  all  perqaer  he  snld  it  wyt, 
And  sold  think  fredome  mar  to  pryss 
Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is. 

From  some  passages  in  Wyntonn*s  Chronicle^  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  Barbour  also  composed 
a  Genealogical  History  of  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
bnt  no  part  of  this  is  known  to  be  extant.  Ac- 
cording to  Tytler  this  formed  two  works,  one  on 
the  Original  of  the  Stewarts,  and  the  other  on  the 
Genealogy  of  King  Bmt.  * 

Babclay^  the  same  name  as  the  English  Berkeley,  the 
Scottish  Barclays  being  originally  descended  from  Boger  de 
Berkeley,  who  is  said  to  have  come  into  England  with  Wil- 
fiam  the  Conqueror,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time, 
aasomed  his  surname  firom  Berkeley  castle  in  Gloucestershire, 
the  place  of  his  residence  and  possessions. 

'During  the  twelfth  century  a  branch  of  the  Berkeley  family 
settled  in  Scotland,  and  in  1165  we  find  Walter  de  Berkeley 
chamberlain  of  the  kingdom  [^Cratoford's  Officen  of  State, 
page  258].  The  name  is  of  hug  standing  in  Kincardineshire. 
In  the  foundation  charter  of  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath  fix>m 
William  the  lion  in  1178,  in  conveying  to  that  institution  the 
lands  of  Mondynes,  in  the  parish  of  Fordoun,  it  is  said, 
it  Dedi  etiam  eis  unam  carucatam  terre  in  Monethyne,  super 
aquam  de  Bervyne,  quam  WiUus  de  Munfort  et  Un\fridu$  de 
Berkeley,  et  Walterus  Scotus  et  Alanua,  filius  Symonis,  et 
allii  probi  homines,  mei  per  preoeptom  meum  eb  mensuraTer- 
nnL" 

The  writer  of  the  account  of  the  Barclays  of  Mathers, 
afterwards  Urie,  in  Nisbet's  System  of  Henldry,  doubtless 
one  of  that  family,  desirous  of  making  it  even  more  ancient 


than  the  Conquest,  expresses  his  opinion  that  their  early  settl** 
ment  in  Scotland  was  before  that  event,  and  that  they  were  not 
of  Nonnan  race  at  alL  He  says,  [Niibetf  toL  n.  page  246,] 
whether  the  andent  surname  of  Berkeley  or  Barday  be  on^ 
gaaJlj  of  Caledonian,  British,  or  Saxon  extraction,  is  what 
cannot  now  be  concluded,  bnt  this  much  is  vouched  that  in 
the  reign  of  William  the  Lion  there  were  four  great  and  emi- 
nent families  of  that  name  settled  in  Scotland,  namely,  Wal- 
ter de  Berkeley,  William  de  Berkel^,  Humphrey  de  Berkeley, 
and  Robert  de  Berkeley — the  two  first  having  been  great 
chamberlains  of  the  kingdom.  Walter  de  Berkeley,  the  first 
named,  was  one  of  the  pledges  for  King  WHliam  the  Lion  tc 
Henry  the  Second  of  England.  He  left  two  dangbters,  one 
of  whom,  Margaret,  married  Sir  Alexander  Seton  of  Seton, 
ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Winton.  This  Walter  de  Berkeley  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  nephew  of  Theobald  de  Berkdey 
the  progenitor  of  the  Barclays  of  Mathers  in  Kincardineshire 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  David  the  First,  and  had  two  sons. 
Humphry  and  John. 

Humphry  the  elder,  deagned  of  Gaimtully,  was  a  liberal 
benefrbctor  to  the  abbey  of  Arbroath,  and  is  undoabtedly 
the  same  who  is  mentioned  in  the  above  dted  charter  of 
William  the  lion.  On  part  of  his  large  poesesnons  ir 
the  Mesms,  namely  Balfeith,  Monboddo,  Glenfarquhar, 
Ac,  in  the  parish  of  Fordoun,  he  granted  a  donation  to 
the  abbot  and  monks  thereof,  which  was  confirmed  by 
\^llliam  the  Lion,  and  was  renewed  and  augmented  by  his 
only  child  Richenda,  and  her  husband,  Robert,  ancestor  of 
the  earls  of  Glencaim.  This  second  donation  was  confirmed 
by  Alexander  the  Second.  After  the  death  of  her  husband, 
the  monks  prevailed  on  Richenda  to  dispone  these  lands  to 
them  fw  the  third  time,  which  third  donation  was  confirmed 
by  Alexander  the  Second  at  Aberbrothwick,  7th  March,  1248. 
Humphry's  brother,  J<^  de  Berkeley,  who  succeeded  him, 
turned  tiie  abbot  and  monks  out  of  all  the  lands  so  granted 
to  them,  bnt  was  obliged  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
them,  confirmed  by  Alexander  the  Second,  whereby,  in  lieu 
of  what  he  had  thus  dispossessed  them  o£^  he  gave  them  the 
mill  of  Conveth,  with  the  appurtenances  thereof,  taking  tiiem 
bound,  at  the  same  time,  to  pay  to  him  and  his  heirs,  in  all 
time  coming,  the  sum  of  thirteen  merks  of  diver  yeaiiy. 

John  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert  de  Berkdey,  and  he 
by  his  son  Hugh  de  Berkdey,  who  obtained  a  charter  from 
King  Robert  the  Bruce  upon  Westerton,  being  lands  lying  nesi 
the  above  mentioned  null  of  Conveth.  His  son,  Alexander 
de  Berkeley,  bom  in  1826,  was  the  first  designed  of  Mathers. 
He  obtained  these  lands,  dtuated  in  the  southern  district  of 
Kincardineshire,  on  his  marriage  with  Katherine,  sister  of 
William  de  Keith,  great  marisdial  of  Scotland,  whose  charter 
conveying  them,  dated  in  1851,  is  confirmed  by  King  David 
the  Second,  at  Perth,  18th  Mardi  the  same  year.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  David  de  Berkdey,  whose  grandson, 
also  named  David  de  Berkeley,  was  that  laird  of  Mathers, 
who  with  the  lairds  of  Lauriston,  Arbuthnott,  Pittarrow  and 
Halkerton,  was  aooessaiy  to  the  slau^ter  of  John  Melville  of 
Glenbervie,  dieriff  of  the  Meams  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First,  as  formerly  narrated,  and  who  buflt  the  castle  called 
the  Kaim  of  Mathers.  [See  ante,  page  148,  article  Abbuth- 
NOTT.]  He  married  Elisabeth,  a  daughter  of  Stradian  of 
Thornton  in  the  same  county. 

His  son  Alexander  was  the  first  to  spell  the  family  name 
Barday.  He  was  living  in  1488,  as  iq^tears  by  a  charter 
dated  in  that  year,  granted  to  him  **by  his  kinsman,  William, 
earl  MarischaL*'  He  married  Katherine,  daoghter  of  Widiart 
of  Pittarrow.  His  son,  David  Barclay  of  Mathers,  mairied 
Janet,  a  daughter  of  Irvine  of  Drum.     Their  eldest  m^% 
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Alexander  Barday  of  Mathers,  was  living  in  1497.  Ha  mar- 
ried Mai^oij,  second  daughter  of  James  Anchinleck,  bird  of 
Glenbervie,  the  son  of  John  Anchinleck  of  that  ilk  m  Forfar- 
shire, and  who,  hy  mazTying  the  only  danghter  of  the  sheriff, 
John  Melville,  killed  by  the  barons  of  the  Meams,  obtained 
his  estate  of  Glenbervie. 

Thmd  Barday  of  Mathers,  bom  in  1580,  the  fifth  in  descent 
from  this  Alexander  Barclay,  and  the  twelfth  laird  of  Mathers 
of  the  name  of  BarcUy,  by  his  extraragance  and  living  mnch 
at  court,  was  obliged  to  sell  the  estate  first  of  Mathers,  after 
it  had  been  in  possession  of  the  family  nearly  three  hundred 
yean,  and  than  the  old  patrimonial  lands,  after  being  m  the 
family  upwards  of  five  hundred  years.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Livingston,  dan^ter  of  Livingston  of  Dunnipaoe,  and  had  a 
danghter,  Anne,  first  married  to  Douglas  of  TUwhiUy,  and 
secondly  to  Strachan,  afterwards  bishop  of  Brechin;  and 
several  sons;  of  whom  John  and  Alexander  died  young; 
David  became  his  heir  and  representative;  Robert  was  rector 
of  the  Scots  college  at  Paris,  and  James,  the  youngest,  a  comet 
in  a  troop  of  hone,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Philiphaugh. 

Had  tiie  last  laird  of  Mathen  of  this  family,  remembered 
the  advice  of  that  laird,  his  ancestor,  who  first  changed  the 
name  firom  Berkeley  to  Barclay,  as  contained  in  ^  the  Laird 
of  Mathen*  Testament,"  the  estate  might  still  have  been  in 
possession' of  hia  descendants.  The  verses  which  pass  under 
this  name  are  as  follows: — 

^  Giff  thou  desire  thy  house  lang  stand, 
And  tiiy  successon  bruik  thy  land, 
Above  all  things  liye  God  in  fear, 
Intromit  nocht  wiUi  wrangous  gear, 
Mor  conquess  nothing  wrangously 
With  thy  neighbour  keep  chanty. 
See  that  thou  pass  not  thy  estate; 
Obey  duly  thy  magistrate: 
Oppress  not,  but  support  the  pnire. 
To  help  the  oommonweill  take  cnire. 
Use  no  deceit;  mell  not  with  treason, 
And  to  all  men  do  rioht  and  reason. 
Both  unto  word  and  deed  be  trae; 
All  kinds  of  wickedness  eschew. 
Slay  no  man,  nor  thereto  consent; 
Be  nocht  crael,  but  patient. 
Ally  ay  in  some  guid  place, 
With  noble,  honest,  godly,  race. 
Hate  huirdom,  and  all  vices  flee , 
Be  humble ;  haunt  guid  companys. 
Help  thy  friend,  and  do  nae  wrang. 
And  God  shall  cause  thy  house  stand  lang. 

David,  afterwards  Colonel  David  Barclay  of  Urie,  was  bom 
m  1610.  He  entered  the  army,  and  served  as  a  volunteer 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden.  Having  attained 
the  rank  of  migor,  he  remained  abroad  till  the  dvil  wan 
broke  out  in  his  own  country,  when  he  retumed  home  and 
became  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse  on  the  side  of  the  king. 
On  the  aocesnon  of  Cromwell's  party  to  power,  he  retired 
from  active  military  service,  and  in  1647  purchased  the  estate 
of  Uiie  in  Bincardineslure,  from  William  earl  MariachaL 
After  the  Restoration  he  was  committed  prisoner  to  Edin- 
burgh Castle  upon  some  groundless  charge  of  hostility  to  the 
government,  but  was  soon  fiberated,  through  the  interest  of 
tbe  earl  of  Middlston,  with  whom  he  had  served  in  the  civil 
war.  Daring  his  imprisonment  he  was  converted  to  Qua- 
kerism by  the  celebrated  laird  of  Swuiton,  who  was  confined 
in  iIm  same  iMrisoo.    fSee  SwnrroN.  surname  o£]    He  mar- 


ried Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordons- 
town,  the  premier  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  well  known 
historian  of  the  house  of  Sutherland,  second  son  of  the  earl  ol 
Sutherland,  and  second  cousin  of  King  James  the  Sixth.  By 
her  he  had  two  daughters,  Lucy  and  Jean,  and  three  sons, 
Robert,  John,  and  David.  Lucy  and  David  died  unmarried. 
Jean  married  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  to  whom  she 
bore  eight  <^dreiL  Robert,  the  eldest  son,  who  became 
celebrated  as  the  apologist  for  the  Quakers,  is  afterwards 
noticed.  John,  the  second  son,  settled  in  East  Jersey  in 
America,  where  he  married  and  left  issue. 

In  the  Ragman  Roll,  among  those  who  swore  fealty  to  Ed- 
ward the  First,  in  1296,  occun  the  name  of  Patridus  de 
Berkeley.  This  surname  waa  then  so  numerous  in  Scotland, 
that  the  different  families  are  not  easily  distinguishable.  Be- 
ndes  the  Bardays  of  Mathers,  there  were  the  Bardays  of 
Towie,  and  those  of  Gartly  or  Garthie,  in  Aberdeenshire;  of 
CoUaimie,  in  Fife;  of  Touch,  descended  from  the  latter;  of 
Johnston,  descended  from  the  fiunily  of  Mathen;  of  Balma- 
kewan,  the  first  of  which  family  was  the  second  son  of  David 
Barclay  of  Johnston ;  and  other  families  of  the  same  name. 

In  the  diarten  of  King  William  the  lion  to  the  abbey  of 
Dunfermline,  amongst  the  witnesses  are  Walter  de  Berkeley 
and  Robert  de  Berkeley.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Second,  Malcolm,  earl  of  Angus,  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Humphry  Berkdey.  In  the  register  of  Arbroath  is  a  charter 
granted  by  Malcolm,  earl  of  Fife  [who  lived  in  the  rdgn  of 
Alexander  the  Third],  to  Andrew  de  Swinton,  to  which  Roger 
de  Berkdey  is  a  witness.  In  1284  Hugo  de  Berkeley  was 
JfuHciarius  LaodorUa,  His  name  appean  as  a  witness  to  a 
diarter  of  Alexander  the  Third,  to  the  monks  of  Mebose, 
dated  at  Traquair  the  12th  December,  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  reign.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  Hugo  de  Berke- 
ley who  had  half  of  the  barony  of  Crawfordjohn  in  Lanark- 
shire, and  was  sometimes  dengned  of  Crawfordjohn  and  some- 
times of  Kilbimie,  whidi,  in  1471,  went  to  the  Cnufurds  by 
marriage.  In  the  register  of  Mdrose  (p.  62)  Sir  Walter 
Berkeley,  knight,  sheriff  of  Aberdeen,  is  so  deagned  in  a 
charter  of  King  Robert  the  Brooe  to  that  town.  His  seal  of 
arms  was  the  same  with  those  of  the  lords  Berkeky  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  1815,  Sir  David  Berkdey  or  Barday  of  Caimy-Barday 
in  Fifia,  married  Margaret  de  Brechin,  danghter  of  Su:  David 
de  Brechin,  lord  of  Brechin.  He  was  one  of  tiie  chief  asso- 
ciates of  Robert  the  Brace,  and  was  present  at  most  of  his 
battles,  particularly  Methven,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
IBarhour,  page  82.]  After  the  successful  issue  of  the  strug- 
gle he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Fife.  [Sibb<d(rs 
Hist,  of  Fiji,  page  288.]  On  the  forfdtuie  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Sir  David  de  Brechin  in  1821  [see  Brechin,  lord  of]. 
King  Robert  bestowed  upon  him  the  lordship  of  Brediin,  the 
barony  of  Rothiemay,  the  lands  of  Kinloch  and  part  .of  Glen- 
esk,  which  had  bdonged  to  his  brother-in-law.  He  had  for 
his  paternal  estate  the  barony  of  old  lindores  and  the  lands 
of  Caimy  of  Fife.  His  strong  castle  stood  near  the  lodi  of 
lindores.  He  gave  to  the  monks  of  Balmerino,  in  pun 
alms,  a  right  of  fishing  in  the  river  Tay.  This  Sir  David 
Barday,  lord  of  Brediin,  is  also  firequently  mentioned  in 
the  wan  of  King  David  Brace,  to  whom  he  faithfully  ad- 
hered even  when  his  cause  was  the  most  depressed,  and  in 
1341,  by  that  monarches  command,  he  seized  Sir  William 
Bullock,  diamberiain  of  Scotland,  suspected  of  treason,  and 
oonmutted  him  to  prison.  Having  slain  John  Douglas,  brother 
of  the  knight  of  liddesdale,  at  Forgywood,  he  was  assassi- 
nated at  Aberdeen  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  1850,  by  John  of  Si. 
Michad  and  his  acoomplioes,  at  the  mstigation  of  M^liiam 
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Dooglas,  knight  of  liddesdale,  then  a  prisoner  in  England. 
\Fordunj  b.  ii.  p.  848.]  By  Margaret  de  Brechin,  his  wife, 
he  had  David  his  heir,  and  a  daughter,  Jean,  mairied  to  Sir 
David  Fleming  of  Biggar,  bj  whom  he  had  a  danghter, 
Maricm,  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Manle  of  Panmore. 

The  son,  David,  second  lord  of  Brechin  of  the  name  of 
Bardaj,  granted  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Ejndestleth  to 
Hngh  Barclay,  his  consin,  from  whom  the  Barclays  of  Col- 
laimie  in  life  were  descended.  [^Dougkui't  Peeroffef  vol.  I  p. 
S45.]  In  1363  he  granted  a  charter  of  confirmation  of  the 
lands  of  Dnnmure,  lying  in  his  barony  of  Lindores,  to  JEtoger 
Mortimer.  On  10th  Jannaxy  1362r-3  he  is  witness  to  a 
charter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bisset  and  Isabel  de  Fife.  In  1364 
he  went  to  the  wars  of  Prossia,  having  obtained  a  safe  con- 
duct from  King  Edward  the  Third  to  pass  through  his  domi- 
nions, attended  by  twelve  esquires,  with  their  horses  and  ser- 
vants. The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He  left  one 
danghter,  Margaret,  married  to  Walter  Stewart,  earl  of 
Athole  and  Cuthnras  and  earl  palatine  of  Strathem,  second 
son  of  King  Robert  the  Second,  by  his  second  wife,  Euphemia 
Ross,  executed  in  April  1437,  for  being  accessary  to  the  mur- 
der of  King  James  the  First.  Just  before  going  to  execution 
he  emitted  a  judicial  declaration  that  the  lordship  of  Brechin 
nad  been  held  by  him  in  courtesy  of  his  wife,  and  that  the 
right  to  that  lordship  aft^  himself  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas 
Manle  of  Pamnure,  nearest  heir  of  his  countess,  in  right  of  his 
grandmother,  daughter  of  Sir  David  Barclay  of  Brechin. 
I  Nuhei'M  Heraldry,  voL  ii.  p.  81.]  See  Atholb,  earls  of, 
onto  p.  163,  and  Panmube,  earls  of. 

The  family  of  Barclay  must  have  possessed  CoUaimie, 
which  IB  in  the  parish  of  Dunbog,  for  nearly  five  hundred 
years.  In  1457,  David  BarcUy  of  Gollaimie  was  one  of  the 
assessors  in  a  perambulation  between  Easter  and  Wester 
Einghom.  [Ni$bet*s  Heraidry,  vol.  i  p.  126.]  They  also 
possessed  other  large  estates  in  Fifeshire.  In  1656  we  find 
Robert  Barday  of  Collaimie  served  hdlr  male  to  his  father. 
Sir  David  Barclay,  knight,  among  others,  in  the  lands  of  KU- 
nuuron,  Pitblado,  Hilton,  and  Boghall.  The  Barclays  of 
Gollaimie  were  heritable  bailies  of  the  regality  of  lindores,  an 
office  implying  great  personal  influence  or  high  rank,  while  it 
conferred  civil  authority  of  the  most  varied  and  extenave  de- 
scnption.  On  the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  in 
1747,  Antonia  Barclay  of  Collaimie  and  Mr.  Harry  Barclay, 
her  husband,  received  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
pounds  sterling,  as  a  compensation  for  this  odffice.  The  family 
is  now  extinct,  the  estate  having  been  sold  abont  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  present  century  to  the  late  Dr.  Francis  Balfour  of 
Fenue.  In  the  appendix  to  Sibbald's  History  of  Fife  there  is 
a  list  of  natives  of  that  county  who  have  risen  to  eminence  in 
literature  or  science;  among  others  mention  is  made  of  ^*  the 
fiunous  William  Barclay  (father  of  John),  professor  of  law  at 
Angios,  who  derived  his  pedigree  from  Barclay  of  Collaimie." 
Of  this  William  Barclay  a  notice  is  given  below.  Sir  Henry 
Steuart  Barclay,  baronet,  of  Coltness,  eldest  son  of  Hemy 
Steuart  Barclay,  Esq.  of  Oollaimie,  who  was  youngest  brother 
of  the  said  baronet,  succeeded  his  cousin  as  third  baronet  in 
1839.    Died  in  1851.    Baronetcy  extinct 


The  Barclays  of  Pierston  are  an  ancient  family  in  Ayrshire, 
of  distinction  so  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  Sir  Robert 
Barclay  of  Pierston,  knight,  was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia,  22d  October  1668.  Sir  Robert  Barday,  the  eighth 
baronet,  died  in  1839.  His  grandson.  Sir  Robert  Barclay, 
boro  in  1819,  succeeded  as  ninth  baronet. 


shire.  In  1471  the  line  of  this  branch  of  the  Barclays  termi- 
nated in  an  heiress,  who  married  Malcolm  Craufiird  of  Green- 
ock, the  fonnder  of  the  family  of  Crauford  of  Kilbimie. 

The  Barclays  of  Towie  or  Tolly  in  Aberdeenshire  are  said  to 
have  been  descended  from  John  Berkeley,  son  of  Lord  Berke- 
ley of  Gloucestershire.  He  obtained  a  grant  of  the  estate 
of  Tolly  fo;  his  son  Alexander  Berkeley,  about  1100.  On 
the  fix>nt  of  the  old  castle  of  Towie  Barclay,  in  the  parish  of 
Turriff,  this  inscription  is  cut  in  stone:  '*Sir  Valter  Barclay 
foundit  the  Tollie  Mills,  1210.'*  This  corroborates  the  com- 
mon opinion,  that  com  mills  turned  by  water  were  introduced 
into  Sootiand  by  the  Saxon  followers  of  Malcolm  towards  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century;  for  had  com  mills  previously 
existed  in  the  country  the  founding  of  a  mill  would  not  have 
been  worth  recoidisg.  [New  Stat.  Account^  vol.  xiL  p.  287.] 
Inunediately  above  the  door  of  the  old  castie  of  Towie  Barclay 
is  the  following  inscription,  "  Sir  Alexander  Barclay,  founda- 
tor,  decessit,  1136."  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  castie 
was  not  built  before  1593.  The  Barclays  seem  to  have 
mingled  in  the  frays  of  their  time,  and  are  firequently  men- 
tioned in  Pitcum's  Criminal  Trials.  The  estate  remained  in 
the  same  fimiily  till  it  was  sold  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Mait- 
land  Barclay  of  Tillycoultry,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
dale, who  married  Isabel  Barclay,  the  last  heiress,  in  1752, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Barclay.  Persons  of  the  name  still 
exist  in  the  district.  From  this  ancient  family  the  celebrated 
Russian  general.  Field  Marshal  Prince  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who 
died  in  1818,  was  lineally  descended. 


The  Btirclays  of  Ardroesan  were  also  an  old  family  of  Ayr- 


Basgiat-Allardice,  the  name  of  a  former  proprie- 
tor of  Urie.  The  sumame  of  Allardice  is  dwived  from  the 
barony  of  Alrethes,  in  Kincardineshire,  which,  during  the 
reign  of  William  the  lion,  belonged  to  a  family  who  assumed 
its  name,  in  the  course  of  time  softened  into  Allardice.  On 
the  8th  October,  1662,  Sir  John  Allardice  of  Allardice^  the 
then  chief  of  that  ancient  family,  married  Lady  Mary  Graham, 
eldest  sister  and  co-heir  of  William  Graham,  eighth  earl  of 
Menteitb,  and  second  earl  of  Airth.  He  died  before  Novem- 
ber 1690,  leaving  four  daughters  and  two  sons.  The  elder 
son,  John  Allardice  of  Allardice,  married,  26th  October, 
1690,  Elizabeth  daughter  of  William  Barclay  of  Balma- 
kewan.  Leaving  no  issue,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
Sir  George  Allardice  of  Allardice,  whose  grandson's  only 
danghter,  Sarah-Anne  AUardice,  bom  13th  July  1757,  was 
served  heiress  of  line  of  the  earls  of  Airtii  and  Menteith,  and 
of  David,  earl  palatine  of  Strathem,  son  of  Robert  the 
Second,  king  of  Scotland.  She  married  in  1777  Robert 
Barclay  of  Urie,  great-grandson  of  the  famous  apologist  foi 
the  Quakers  (being  his  second  wife),  and  in  consequence  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Allardice  in  addition  to  his  own.  Their 
eldest  son,  Captain  Robert  Barday-Allardice,  the  celebrated 
pedestrian,  designed  of  Urie  and  Allardice,  became,  in  right  ol 
his  mother,  heir  general  and  heir  of  lino  of  the  first  earl  of 
Airth.  He  was  also  sole  heir  of  the  body  of  Prince  David, 
son  of  Robert  the  Second,  king  of  Scotland.  He  was  bom 
25th  August,  1779,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1797,  and 
his  mother,  (who  had  married  a  second  time,)  in  1833.  In 
1842  he  published  at  Edinbm-gh,  in  one  volume,  *■  An  Agn- 
cultnral  Tour  through  the  United  States  and  Canada.*  He 
died  1st  May  1854.  His  only  danghter,  Margaret,  mar- 
ried in  1840  Samuel  Ritchie,  at  one  period  a  private  sol- 
dier. 

BARCLAY,  Alexander,  an  elegant  poet  of 
the  16th  century,  is  mentioned  bj  Bishop  Bale, 
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Dr.  Bnlleyn,  Hollinahed,  and  Ritson,  as  a  native 
of  Scotland,  although  Pitts,  Wood,  and  some  other 
English  writers,  daim  him  for  England*  From 
his  writings  it  appears  that  he  spent  some  of  his 
earlier  days  at  Croydon  in  Sorrey.  About  1495 
he  went  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where,  or  at 
Cambridge,  he  received  his  edncation,  and  took  the 
degree  of  D.D.  Going  afterwards  to  the  conti- 
nent, he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Dutch,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  French  languages.  On  his  re- 
turn to  En^and  he  entered  the  church,  and  be- 
came chaplain  to  Bishop  Cornish,  who,  in  1508, 
appointed  him  one  of  the  priests  or  prebendaries  of 
St.  Mary,  Ottery,  Devonshire.    Subsequently  he 

became  first  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Ely,  and 
afterwards  a  Franciscan  monk  at    Canterbury. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  1539,  he 
became  a  Protestant,  and  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Great  Baddow,  in  Essex.  In  1546  he 
was  vicar  of  Wokey,  in  Somersetsbu*e,  and  in 
1552  he  became  rector  of  All  Hallows,  London, 
but  did  not  possess  this  living  above  six  weeks. 
He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  at  Croydon,  Sur- 
rey, in  June,  1552.  Of  his  personal  character 
different  accounts  have  been  given.  Bale,  a  Pro- 
testant, treats  his  memory  with  indignity,  and 
charges  him  with  living  a  scandalous  and  licen- 
tious life;  while  Pitts,  a  Roman  Catholic,  assures 
us  that  he  directed  his  studies  to  the  service  of 
religion,  and  employed  his  time  in  reading  and 
writing  the  lives  of  the  saints.  As  an  improver  of 
English  literature  he  is  entitled  to  grateful  com- 
memoration; and  his  industry  in  enriching  the 
language  with  translations,  written  in  a  purer  style 
than  belonged  to  that  period,  is  much  commended. 
His  chief  production  is  a  satire,  entitled  'The  Ship 
of  Fools,'  partly  a  translation  and  partly  an  imita- 
tion of  a  German  poem  by  Sebastian  Brandt, 
called  Naois  Stultifera,  printed  in  1497.  He 
also  translated  Sallust's  History  of  the  Jugur- 
thine  War,  published  in  1557.  Among  his  other 
publications  is  an  English  translation  of  the  '  Mir- 
rour  of  Grood  Manners,'  a  treatise  compiled  in 
Latin  by  Dominyque  Mancyn,  for  the  use  of  the 
'' juvent  of  England."  His  Eclogues  are  the  ear- 
liest specimens  of  pastoral  poetry  in  the  English 
language.  [MackenMs  Scots  Writers.']  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  his  principal  works 


The  Castell  or  Labour,  wherein  is  BTchesM,  Vertue,  and 
Honour;  an  allegorical  Poem,  in  aeren  line  «taTnuM|^  trans- 
lated from  the  French.    Printed  bjWjnken  de  Wonk,  1506. 

Certam  Kgloges,  oontaming  the  Ifiseries  of  Goorts  and 
Conrtiers,  five  in  number,  in  Eng^  Tene,  from  ^neas  Sjl- 
▼ins*  HiscTB  Cnnalinm.  Load.  150S,  foL  1509,  154S, 
1570,  4to. 

Stoltifeni  Nanis,  qna  Omnhmi  Mortalinm  nairatmr  Staltitla, 
&C.  The  Ship  of  Fooles,  wherein  is  shewed  the  foUj  of  all 
states,  with  diners  other  Workes  adioyned  to  the  same,  yeiy 
profitable  and  finitfhl  for  all  men.  This  edition  has  the 
Latin  Terrion  of  James  Lodier,  pupil  of  Brandt,  the  Author 
who  fint  tranaUted  it  from  the  German,  and  also  the  English 
translations  of  Bardaj.  To  which  is  annexed.  The  Miironr 
of  Good  Manners,  containing  the  four  cardinal  vertnes ;  com- 
piled, in  Latin,  bj  Dominike  Mansoin,  and  tnmalated  into 
EngUshe,  by  Alezr.  Barclay.  English  and  Latin.  Also  cer- 
tayne  Eglqges  of  Alex.  Bardaj.  Imprented  in  the  cjte  of 
London,  in  Fletestre  (te),  at  the  eigne  of  Saynte  George,  bj 
Richard  F^nson,  to  his  cost  and  chaige.  Ended  the  year  (mT 
our  Sauior  m.d.ix.  fol.  Lond.  1670,  folio,  printed  by  Ca- 
woody  J. 

The  Introductoiy  to  Write  and  to  Pronounce  Frenche. 
London,  1521,  folio. 

The  Famous  Ghronide  of  Warre,  whyche  the  Romaynes 
hadde  agaynst  Jugurth,  ysurper  of  the  kyngedome  of  Nnmidie : 
whiche  Chronicle  is  compiled  in  Latin  by  the  renowned  Bo- 
mayne,  SaUuste;  and  translated  ioto  Engiishe  by  Syr  Alex- 
ander Baridaye,  prieste;  nowe  perused  and  oonected  by 
Thomas  PaynelL    London,  1557,  8vo. 

A  Bight  Frmtfbl  Treatise,  entitnled,  the  Myrror  of  Good 
Manners,  oontaynynge  the  iiii  vertues  called  Cardynall,  com- 
pyled,  in  Latyn,  by  Dominike  Mancyn,  and  translated  into 
Engiishe.    Printed  by  Pynson,  no  date,  fol. 

A.  B.  his  figure  of  our  Mother  Holy  Chnrdie  oppressed  by 
the  F^die  king.    4to.    Pjmson. 

BARCLAY,  Robert,  of  Urie,  the  Apologist 
for  the  Quakers,  was  bom  December  23, 1648,  at 
Gordonstown,  shire  of  Moray,  or,  according  to  one 
authority,  at  Edinburgh,  but  this  is  incorrect. 
His  father,  as  already  stated,  was  Colonel  David 
Barclay,  the  son  of  the  last  laird  of  Mathers,  and 
his  mother,  Catherine  Gordon,  was  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonstown,  baronet. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  three  sons.  After  receiv- 
ing the  rudiments  of  education  in  his  native  coun- 
try, his  father  sent  him  to  Paris,  to  study  under 
the  direction'  of  his  uncle,  the  principal  of  the 
Scots  college  there.  His  deportment  and  character 
so  endeared  him  to  his  undo  that  he  offered  to 
make  him  his  heir,  and  to  settle  a  large  estate 
inunedlately  npon  him  if  he  would  remain  in 
France,  an  offer  which  he  at  once  rejected.  Hav- 
ing by  his  nucleus  influence  become  a  Roman 
Catholic,  he  was  immediately  recalled  home.  In 
1666  his  father  embraced  the  peculiar  principles  of 
the  Quakers;   and  two  years  afterwards  young 
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Barclay  adopted  the  same  doctrines,  and  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  bj  his  talents  and  zeal  in  their 
vindication.  This  change  had  not  been  produced 
without  a  degree  of  thought  and  investigation 
almost  beyond  his  years,  for  he  was  not  then  nine- 
teen. It  also  gave  a  decided  bias  to  his  future 
studies.  He  learned  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, being  already  proficient  in  Latin  and  French, 
and  to  his  other  acquirements  he  added  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  ecclesiastical  history.  Andrew  Jaffray, 
on«  of  the  Friends,  thus  writes  of  him: — "  A  little 
after  his  coming  out  of  the  age  of  mmority,  as  it  is 
called,  he  was  made  willing,  in  the  day  of  God's 
power,  to  g^ve  up  his  body  as  a  sign  and  wonder 
to  this  generation,  and  to  deny  himself  and  all  in 
him  as  a  man  so  far  as  to  become  a  fool,  for  His 
sake  whom  he  loved,  in  going  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  through  the  chief  streets  of  the  city  of  Aber- 
deen, besides  some  services  at  several  steeple 
houses,  and  some  sufferings  in  prison  for  the 
ti*uth*s  sake.*' 

His  first  treatise,  written  with  gi*eat  vigour,  was 
published  at  Aberdeen  in  1670.  It  was  entitled 
'  Truth  cleared  of  Calumnies,'  in  answer  to  a  book 
against  the  Quakers,  by  the  Rev.  William  Mit- 
chell. The  same  year  he  wrote  an  appendix  entitled 
*  Some  things  of  weighty  concernment  proposed  in 
meekness  and  love,  by  way  of  queries,  to  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen, 
which  also  may  be  of  use  to  such  as  are  of  the  same 
mind  with  them  elsewhere  in  the  world.'  A  re- 
ply to  the  *  Truth  cleared  of  Calumnies '  was  writ- 
ten by  Mitchell,  to  which  Barclay  rejoined  with  a 
treatise  under  the  title  of  ^  William  Mitchell  un- 
masked, or  the  staggering  instability  of  the  pre- 
tended stable  Christian  discovered,  his  omissions 
observed,  and  weakness  unvailed,"  &c.  In  1673 
he  published  *A  Catechism  and  Confession  of 
Faith,'  explanatory  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Quak- 
ers. The  design  of  this  work  was  to  prove  that 
Quakerism  was  the  perfection  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion, and  that  protestants  as  they  receded  from 
it  were  so  far  inconsistent  with  themselves,  and 
approached  to  popery.  His  next  treatise,  pub- 
lished in  1674,  entitled  'The  Anarchy  of  the 
Ranters  and  other  Libertines,  the  Hierarchy  of 
the  Romanists,  and  other  pretended  Churches, 


equally  refused  and  refuted,'  <&c.,  was  intended  to 
mark  the  distinction  between  the  rationalists  of 
his  sect,  and  the  enthusiasts;  but  some  senti- 
ments concerning  church  discipline  which  it  con- 
tained, involved  him  in  disputes  with  some  of  his 
own  brethren,  and  he  afterwards  published  a  vin- 
dication of  this  work.  His  publications,  which 
were  numerous,  involved  him  in  various  contro- 
versies with  the  students  of  Aberdeen  and  others. 
His  great  work,  considered  the  standard  of 
Quakerism,  entitled  'An  Apology  for  the  true 
Christian  Divinity,  as  the  same  is  held  forth  and 
preached  by  the  people  called  in  scorn  Quakers,' 
appeared  in  1675.  It  was  written  and  published 
in  Latin,  ''  for  the  information  of  strangers,"  but 
the  author  himself  translated  it  into  English, ''  for 
the  benefit  of  his  countrymen."  The  'Apology' 
was  preceded  by  his  '  Theses  Theologicas,'  prii^ted 
in  Latin,  French,  German,  Dutch,  and  English, 
and  addressed  to  the  clergy  generally  throughout 
Europe,  requesting  their  examination  and  judg- 
ment. In  his  principal  work  he  attempts  to  prove 
that  there  is  an  internal  light  in  man,  which  is 
better  fitted  to  guide  him  aright  in  religious  mat- 
ters than  even  the  Scriptures  themselves,  the 
genuine  doctrines  of  which  may  be  rendered  un- 
certain by  various  readings  in  different  manu- 
scripts, and  the  fallibility  of  translators  and  inter- 
preters. "Whence,"  he  says,  "we  may  very 
safely  conclude  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  promised 
to  be  always  with  his  children,  to  lead  them  into 
all  truth,  to  guard  them  against  the  devices  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  establish  their  faith  upon  an  un- 
moveable  rock,  left  them  not  to  be  principally 
ruled  by  that  which  was  sutject,  in  itself,  to  many 
uncertainties,  and  therefore  he  gave  them  his  Spirit 
as  their  principal  guide,  which  neither  moths  nor 
time  can  wear  out,  nor  transcribers  nor  translators 
corrupt ;  which  none  are  so  young,  none  so  Uliterate, 
none  in  so  remote  a  place,  but  they  may  come  to  be 
reached,  and  rightly  informed  by  it."  In  a  dedi- 
catory address  to  Charles  the  Second,  he  pleads  for 
toleration  to  the  new  sect  in  the  following  empha- 
tic terms : — "  Thou  hast  tasted  of  prosperity  and 
adversity ;  thou  knowest  what  it  ts  to  be  banished 
thy  native  country,  to  be  overruled  as  well  as  to 
rule,  and  sit  upon  the  throne ;  and  being  oppress- 
ed, thou  hast  reason  to  know  how  hateful  the 
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oppressor  is  to  God  and  man.  If,  after  all  these 
warnings  and  advertisements,  thon  dost  not  tnm 
unto  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  bat  forget  him 
who  remembered  thee  in  thy  distress,  and  give  up 
thyself  to  lost  and  vanity,  surely  great  will  be  thy 
condemnation.'*  The  Apology  was  reprinted  at 
Amsterdam,  and  translated  into  the  German, 
Dutch,  French,  and  Spanish  languages.  It  re- 
ceived many  answers,  as  it  was  not  conceived 
difficult  to  overturn  its  strange  and  unusual  the- 
ories. Barclay's  name  as  the  apostle  of  the 
Quakers  was  now  extensively  known,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  celebrated  William  Fenn  and  Greorge 
Fox  he  travelled  into  England,  Holland,  and 
Germany,  disseminating  the  principles  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  was  everywhere  received 
with  great  respect.  About  the  end  of  1677  he 
addressed  an  Epi&tle  and  ^Friendly  advice'  on 
public  affairs  to  the  ministers  of  the  different 
states  of  Europe  then  assembled  at  Nimeguen. 
At  this  period  a  severe  persecution  raged  against 
the  Quakers,  and  in  that  year  Barclay,  his  father, 
and  many  others  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  were  im- 
prisoned at  Aberdeen,  at  the  instigation  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharp,  with  whom  he  remonstrated  by  an 
excellent  letter  on  the  occasion.  By  the  interpo- 
sition of  Elizabeth,  the  princess  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  who  respected  the  Quakers,  and  corre- 
sponded with  both  Fenn  and  Barclay,  he  was 
soon  liberated ;  and  he  even  acquired  the  favour 
of  the  court. 

In  1679,  Charles  the  Second,  who,  it  is  probable, 
considered  him  a  harmless  enthusiast,  granted  him 
a  charter  under  the  great  seal  erecting  his  lands 
of  Urie  into  a  free  barony;  and  in  1682,  the 
proprietors  of  East  Jersey,  in  North  America, 
appointed  him  governor  of  that  province,  bestow- 
ing upon  him  5,000  acres  of  land  above  his  pro- 
prietary share ;  but  he  never  went  out,  having  the 
power  to  nominate  a  deputy.  The  last  of  his  pro- 
ductions was  a  long  letter  in  Latin,  addressed  to 
a  person  of  quality  in  Holland,  *•  On  the  Possibility 
and  Necessity  of  an  Inward  and  Immediate  Re- 
velation,' written  in  1676,  but  not  published 
till  1686.  From  that  year  till  his  death,  ex- 
cepting on  one  or  two  occasions,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  lived  in  retirement  at  Urie,  where  he  died, 
August  8,  1690,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his 


age.  EUs  death  was  occasioned  by  a  violent  fever 
which  attacked  him  immediately  after  his  return 
from  a  religious  visit  to  some  parts  of  Scotland. 

Barclay  possessed  great  natural  abilities,  which 
were  much  improved  by  the  superior  classical  edu- 
cation he  had  received ;  these,  joined  to  a  strong 
understanding,  with  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm, 
and  much  activity  and  energy,  admirably  fitted 
him  for  the  extraordinary  career  which  he  pur- 
sued. He  had  been  several  times  in  prison ;  but 
this  did  not  damp  his  ardour,  or  hinder  him  frt)m 
vindicating  his  opinions,  and  making  proselytes  on 
all  occasions  that  offered.  In  his  moral  character 
he  was  free  from  every  reproach,  and  his  tempei 
was  so  well  regulated  that  he  was  never  seen  in 
anger.  Besides  the  works  above-named,  he  wrote- 
while  imprisoned  in  Aberdeen,  a  treatise  *0n 
Universal  Love.'  He  had  married,  in  February 
1670,  Christian  Mollison,  the  daughter  of  a  mer- 
chant in  Aberdeen,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons 
and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  survived  him  for 
fifty  years.  His  second  son,  Mr.  David  Barclay, 
a  mercer  in  Cheapside,  successively  entertained 
the  three  first  Georges,  kings  of  England,  when 
they  visited  the  city  on  Lord  Mayor's  day.  From 
this  gentleman  are  descended  the  Barclays  of  Bury 
Hill  in  Surrey. 

Barclay  himself  had  a  high  opinion  of  James 
the  Second  of  England,  who,  on  his  accession, 
had  granted  toleration  to  the  Quakers.  In 
1688,  shortly  before  that  infatuated  monarch's 
dethronement,  being  at  court  one  day,  he  was 
standing  with  his  Majesty  at  a  window,  when  the 
king  observed,  that  "  the  wind  was  then  fair  for 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  come  over."  Barclay  re- 
plied, *'It  was  hard  that  no  expedient  could  be 
found  to  satisfy  the  people."  On  which  the  king 
said,  '^  He  would  do  any  thing  becoming  a  gen- 
tleman, except  parting  with  liberty  of  conscience, 
which  he  never  would  do  whilst  he  lived."  That 
liberty  of  conscience  which  he  claimed  for  him- 
self, he  unrighteously,  as  well  as  unwisely,  denied 
to  others.  An  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Barclay,  the  Apologist,  was  published  in  1802,  in 
12mo,  by  Joseph  Gumey  Bevan,  one  of  the  soci- 
ety of  Friends. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Robert  Barclay's 
works: 
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fnith  deared  of  Galomnies,  wherein  a  book,  entitled,  A 
k>iAlogae  between  a  Quaker  and  a  Stable  Christian,  (printed 
at  Aberdeen,  and,  npon  good  gronnd,  judged  to  be  writ  by 
William  Mitchel,  a  preacher  near  by  it,  or  at  least  that  he  had 
a  chief  hand  in  it,)  is  examined,  and  the  disingmuity  of  the 
Aathor,  in  his  representing  the  Quakers,  is  discovered;  here 
is  also  their  case  truly  stated,  deared,  demonstrated,  and  the 
Objections  of  their  opposers  answered  according  to  truth, 
scripture,  and  right  reason;  to  which  are  subjoined,  Queries 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  Aberdeen,  which  might  also  be  of  use  to 
such  as  are  of  the  same  mind  with  them  elsewhere  in  the 
world.    Aberd.  1670. 

William  Mitchdl  unmasked,  or  the  Staggering  instability 
of  the  pretended  Stable  Christian  discovered;  his  omissions 
observed,  and  weakness  unvailed,  &c.    1671. 

Seasonable  warning  and  serious  exhortation  to,  and  expos- 
tulation with,  the  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen,  concerning  this 
present  dispensation  and  day  of  6od*s  living  visitation  towards 
them.    1672. 

A  Catechism  and  Confesmon  of  Faith,  approved  of,  and 
agreed  to  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  patriarchs,  prophets, 
and  apostles,  Christ  himsdf  chief  speaker  in  and  among  them, 
whidi  containeth  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  the  prindples 
and  doctrines  which  are  most  surely  believed  by  the  churches 
of  Christ  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  are  reproadifiilly 
called  by  the  name  of  Quakers,  yet  are  found  in  the  one  faith 
with  the  primitive  church  and  saints,  &c.    1673. 

The  Anardiy  of  the  Kanters  and  other  Libertines,  &c.   1674. 

Theses  TheoIogicsB.    Lond.  1675,  8vo. 

Theolog^  vere  Christianss  Apologia.  Amst  1676,  4to. 
Und.  1729,  8vo. 

An  Apology  for  the  true  Christian  Divinity,  as  the  same  is 
hdd  fortii  and  preached  by  the  people  called,  in  scorn,  Quakers . 
being  a  full  Explanation  and  Vindication  of  their  Prindples 
ud  Doctrines,  by  many  Arguments  deduced  from  Scripture 
and  right  reason,  and  the  testimonies  of  famous  Authors 
both  andent  and  modem,  with  a  fuU  Answer  to  the  strongest 
Objections  usually  made  against  them;  presented  to  the 
King;  written  and  published,  in  Latin,  for  the  information  of 
Strangers,  by  Robert  Barday;  and  now  put  into  our  own 
Language,  for  the  benefit  of  his  Countrymen.  Lond.  1676, 
1678, 1701, 8vo.,  1786,  8vo.  Birm.  by  Baskerville,  1765, 4to 
Printed  in  Latin.  Amst.  1676,  4to.  Translated  into  Spa- 
nish, by  Ant  de  Alvarado,  1710,  8vo.  * 

Treatise  on  Universal  Love.    1677. 

Apology  for  the  true  Christian  Divinity  Vindicated.  Ix)nd. 
1679,  4to. 

Vindication  of  his  Anarchy  of  the  Ranters.    1679. 

The  Posdbility  and  Necesdty  of  the  Inward  and  Immediate 
Revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  towards  the  foundation  and 
ground  of  true  Faith,  proved  in  a  Letter  written  in  Latin  to  a 
person  of  Quality  in  Holland,  and  now  also  put  into  English* 
1686. 

A  true  and  Faithful  Account  of  the  most  material  Passages 
«ff  a  Dispute  between  some  Students  of  Divinity  (so  called), 
of  the  Univernty  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  People  called  Quakers, 
hdd  in  Aberdeen,  in  Scotiand,  in  Alexander  Harper  his  dose, 
(or  yard),  before  some  hundred  of  Witnesses,  upon  the  14th 
day  of  the  second  month,  called  April,  1675,  there  being  John 
Ledey,  Alexander  Shenreff,  and  Paul  Gellie,  Master  of  Arts, 
opponents;  and  defendants,  upon  the  Quakers'  part,  Robert 
Barday  and  George  Keith ;  Preses  for  moderating  the  meet- 
mg,  chosen  by  them,  Andrew  Thomson,  Advocate;  and  by 
the  Quakers,  Alexander  Skein,  sometime  a  Magistrate  of  the 
(Sty:  published  for  preventing  misreports,  by  Alexander 
John  Skein  Alexander  Harper,  Thomas  Merser,  and 


John  Cowie.  To  which  is  added,  Robert  Barday's  Offer  t< 
the  Preachers  of  Aberdeen,  renewed  and  re-inforced. 

Quakerism  Confinned;  being  an  answer  to  a  pamphlet  by 
the  Aberdeen  Students,  entitled  Quakerism  Canvassed,  writ- 
ten in  conjunction  with  George  Kdth.    Aberdeen.    1676. 

An  Epistle  of  Love  and  Friendly  Advice  to  the  Ambassa- 
dora  of  the  several  Princes  of  Europe  met  at  Nimeguen,  to 
consult  the  peace  of  Christendom  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
Written  in  Latin,  but  published  also  in  English  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  countrymen.    1677. 

Works.    Lond.  1692,  foL 

BABCLAT,  WiixiAM,  a  learned  civilian,  de- 
scended from  the  family  of  Barclay  of  Collaimey, 
in  Fife,  was  bom  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1546.  He 
was  related  to  the  earl  of  Huntly,  Ogilvy  of  Find- 
later,  Lesley  of  Balqnhain,  and  other  persons  of 
distinction.  He  was  educated  in  the  nniversity  of 
Aberdeen,  and  in  his  yonth  he  frequented  the 
court  at  Holyrood.  His  prospects  of  preferment 
in  Scotland  being  blighted  with  the  dethronement 
of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  his  adherence  to  the 
Romish  faith,  following  the  example  of  many  other 
Scottish  youth  at  that  period,  he  went,  in  1573,  to 
France,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence.  Repairing  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Bourges,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Cuja- 
dus,  Donellus,  and  Contius,  three  celebrated  pro- 
fessors of  law.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  in  that  university.  The  duke  of  Lorraine 
had  recently  founded  the  university  of  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  and  Barclay,  on  the  recommendation  of 
his  uncle  Edmund  Hay,  the  Jesuit,  its  first  rector, 
was  appointed  in  1578  the  first  professor  of  civil 
law  in  that  institution.  The  duke  also  made  him 
dean  of  the  law  faculty,  counsellor  of  state,  and 
master  of  requests.  In  1581  Barclay  married 
Anne  de  Malleville,  a  lady  of  Lorraine,  by  whom 
he  had  one  son,  John  (the  subject  of  the  next 
article),  whom  the  Jesuits  endeavoured  to  seduce 
into  their  society;  but  this  being  opposed  by  his 
father,  they  influenced  the  duke  against  him,  and 
in  1603,  he  resigned  his  chair  and  quitted  Lorraine. 
Barclay's  first  and  largest  work,  written  in  Latin, 
as  all  his  works  were,  was  a  treatise  on  regal 
power,  in  which  he  zealously  contends  for  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  It  was  printed  in  the  year 
1600,  with  a  dedication  to  the  French  king,  Henry 
the  Fourth.  The  first  two  books  are  directed 
against  the  famous  dialogue  of  his  countiyman 
Buchanan;  the  third  and  fourth  against  the  'Yln- 
diciffi  contra  Tyrannos,'  wiitten  by  Hubert  Lan 
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gnet  under  the  assnmed  name  of  Stephanos  Jonius 
BratEB ;  and  the  last  two  against  a  treatise  of  Jean 
Boucher,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  rendered 
himself  notorious  for  his  seditions  audacity  during 
the  unhappy  ascendant  of  the  League.    This  vol- 
ume, says  Dr.  Lrving,  ought  to  contain  a  curious 
portrait  of  the  author,  which,  however,  is  very 
seldom  to  be  found.    On  each  side  of  it  were  dis- 
played the  blazonings  of  eight  different  families, 
with  which  Barclay  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
nected.   Proceeding  to  London,  he  was  graciously 
received  by  James  the  Sixth,  who  is  said  to  have 
offered  him  a  place  in  the  council  with  a  pension, 
on  condition  of  his  renouncing  the  Romish  religion, 
which  he  declined  to  do,  and  in  1604  he  returned 
to  France.    The  professorship  of  civil  law  at  the 
university  of  Angers  being  vacant,  he  was  offered 
that  chair,  and  having  accepted  it  on  an  engagement 
for  five  years,  by  a  decree  of  the  university,  of  date 
7th  February  1605,  he  was  confirmed  in  the  rank 
of  dean  or  first  professor.    Li  this  university  he 
taught  with  high  reputation.    Anxious  to  support 
the  dignity  of  his  office  he  carried  his  taste  for  ex- 
ternal pomp  to  an  unusual  extent.     When  he 
went  to  the  university  -  hall  to  lecture,  he  was 
dressed  in  "  a  rich  robe,  lined  with  ermine,"  with 
a  massy  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  having  his 
son  on  his  right  hand,  preceded  by  one  servant, 
and  followed  by  two  others  bearing  his  train! 
His  elaborate  commentary  on  the  titles  of  the 
Pandects,  'De  Rebus  creditis,'  and  *De  Jure- 
jurando,'  appeared  in  1605,  dedicated  to  King 
James.    Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  he 
died  at  Angers,  before  he  had  completed  the  age 
of  sixty.    A  treatise  on  the  power  of  the  pope, 
which  he  left  in  manuscript,  was  published  by  his 
son,  four  years  after  his  decease.    In  this  work, 
which  excited  a  strong  sensation  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  he  proves  that  the  pope  has  no  author- 
ity over  sovereigns  in  temporal  matters.    [Irmng's 
Lives  of  Scottish  Writers^  vol.  i.] 
The  following  is  a  list  of  William  Barclay's 

works : 

De  Regno  et  Regali  Potestate,  adTerans  BQchananmn, 
Brattun,  BoQcherium,  et  reliqaoB  MonarchomaduM,  Ubri  sex. 
Pariaiis  1600.  4to.    Hanov.  1612,  Svo. 

Comm.  in  Titolos  Fandectarom  de  Bebns  GreditU  et  de 
Jurojorando.   Par.  1606,  «vo. 

De  Potestate  Paps,  qnatenoB  in  Reges  et  Principes  seen- 
loros  Jns  et  Imperimn  habeat.    Liber  posthnmns.    Francf. 


1609.  Hanoviaj,  1611,  8vo.  Franc  1618,  1621.  The 
same  in  English.  Lond.  1611,  4to.  Item  de  Regno  et 
Regali  Potestate,  adversns  Bnchananiim,  Bnitnm  et  r^ntfS 
Monaxchomachos;  fibri  ri.    Hanor  1617, 12mo. 

BARCLAY,  JoHK,  author  of  Argenis,  son  of 
the  preceding,  by  Anne  de  Malleville,  his  wife,  was 
bom  at  Font-a-Mousson,  January  28,  1582;  and 
although  not  a  native  of  Scotland,  is  usually  in- 
cluded in  Scottish  Biographies.    He  was  educated 
in  the  College  of  the  Jesuits  in  his  native  town, 
and  made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  his  studies  that  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  published  Annotations  on 
the  Thebais  of  Statins.    The  early  indications  of 
genius  which  he  displayed  induced  the  Jesuits  to 
solicit  him  to  enter  into  their  order.    His  rejection 
of  their  offers,  in  which  he  was  countenanced  by 
his  father,  was  the  cause  of  their  quittmg  Lorraine 
in  1603.    He  accompanied  his  father  to  London, 
and  dedicated  to  James  the  Sixth  the  first  part  of 
his   '  Euphormlonis  Lusini  Satyricon,*   a   Latin 
romance  of  a  half-political,  half-satirical  nature, 
printed  at  London  the  same  year,  which  is  parti- 
cularly severe  upon  the  Jesuits.    He  went  with 
his  father  to  Angers,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1604 
he  sent  his  *  Kalenda  Januari»,'  as  a  poetical 
offering  to  King  James.    He  returned  to  London 
in  1606,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  preferment 
at  court;  but  after  a  farther  residence  of  twelve 
months,  being  disappointed,  he  removed  to  Paris, 
where  he  married  Louise,  daughter  of  Michael 
Debonnaire,  "  Tr^orier  des  vieiUes  bandes."  Dur- 
ing his  residence  at  Paris  he  published  there  the 
second  part  of  his  '  Satyricon,'  dedicated  to  the 
earl  of  Salisbury,  and  at  Amsterdam  a  brief  nar- 
rative of  the  Gunpowder  plot,  in  Latin.    In  1606 
he  fixed  his  abode  in  London.    Li  1609  he  pub- 
lished his  father's  able  work,  '  De  Potestate  Papae, 
to  which  he  prefixed  a  preface  of  nine  pages, 
which  concluded  with  an  intimation  of  his  purpose 
to  defend  his  father's  memory  against  any  attack. 
Cardinal  Bellarmin  having  published  a  treatise 
against  it,  he  issued  in  161^  a   large   quarto 
volume  in  answer,  entitled  '  Pietas,'  being  in  de- 
fence of  his  father's  work.    Li  1610  he  published 
at  London  an  apology  for  his  '  Satyricon,'  which 
had  excited  so  many  censures  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  attempt  some  explanations.    In  16H 
appeared  his  *  Icon  Animarum,'  forming  the  fourth 
part  of  his  '  Satyricon.'    The  object  of  this  work  ii^ 
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to  give  B  delineation  of  the  geniua  and 
mumeiB  of  the  different  nationa  of  Enrope, 
whh  remarlu  on  the  varloos  tempera  or 
men,  and  he  has  not  f(n^tteD  to  extol  the 
genina  and  character  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  the  land  of  his  fiithen. 

Aboot  the  end  of  1615,  Barclay  qnitted 
Iioodon,  with  hia  familj,  and  proceeded  to 
Paiis,  bnt  hftving  been  iDTited  to  Rome  h; 
P<^  Paid  the  Fifth,  he  there  fixed  his 
residencein  thebeginningofl616.  With 
the  view  of  recommending  himself  to  the 
beads  of  the  church,  he  pnbUshed  in  1617, 
his  next  work,  *  Paranesis,*  or  an  exhor- 
tation to  Sectarians.  He  received  much 
civility  at  Rome,  and  in  particular  was 
kindl;  treated  bj  Cardinal  BeUarmin. 

It  was  at  Rome  that  be  wrote  bis  cel- 
ebrated Latin  nnnance,  entitled '  Argenis,' 
and  whUe  the  printing  of  the  first  editioD 
was  going  on  at  Paris,  the  anthor  died  at 
Rome,  of  the  stone,  Aogast  31,  I62I, 
aged  89.    His  Argenis  was  published  at 
Paris  soon  after  his  death.    It  is  a  political  alle- 
gorj,  containiog  ftUasioiis  to  the  state  of  Enrope 
at  the  time,  and  especiallj  France  during  the  dvil 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  centnry.    The  style  has 
received  the  commendations  of  the  greatest  schol- 
ars, and  the  work  has  been  translated  into  the 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
even  into  the  Polish,  Swedish,  Icelandic,  and  other 
languages.     The  first  English  version  was  pub- 
lished bj  Sir  Robert  Le  Giys  and  Thomss  Maj, 
Esq.,  London,  1626,  ito.    Another  bj  RingemiU 
Long,  Esq.,  appeared  at  London  in  1636.     A 
third,  nnder  the  title  of '  The  Phcenix,  or  the  His- 
tory of  Poljarchns  and  Argenis,'  bj  Clara  Reeves, 
anthoress  of  the  '  Old  Englieh  Baron,'  appeared  in 
1772,  in  i  volumes  12mo,  being  that  lady's  first 
work.    Argenis  was  a  special  favoorite  with  Car- 
dinal de  Richelien  and  with  Liebnitz.     Cowper 
s^les  it  "the  best  romance  that  ever  was  written." 
In  the  notea  to  Marmlon  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
qooted  a  singular  stoiy  of  romantic  chivalry  &om 
the  Satyricon  of  Barclay. 

The  following  is  a  woodcnt  of  John  Barclay, 
from  a  portrtut  prefixed  to  a  French  edition  of  bis 
■Argenis,'  of  date  1625- 


The  disposition  of  Barclay  was  of  a  melancholy 
cast,  his  mornings  were  nuintermptedly  devoted 
to  stndy,  and  his  afternoons  were  occnpied  in  cul- 
tivating a  small  garden.  He  was  afiiicted  with 
that  passion  for  tulips  which  at  that  time  over- 
spread Europe,  and  which  is  known  nnder  the 
name  of  the  T^ifipo-monta.  He  "had  it  to  that 
excess,"  says  Lord  Hailes,  who  wrote  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  "  that  he  placed  two  mastiSs  as  sentinels 
in  his  garden ;  and  rather  than  abandon  his  fn- 
voorite  flowers,  chose  to  continue  his  residence  in 
an  ill-aired  and  onwholesome  habitation."  Be- 
sides the  works  above  mentioned,  Barclay  left  an 
unpublished  History  of  the  Conqnest  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Franks,  and  some  fragments  of  a  General 
History  of  Enrope.  He  had  four  children  in  all, 
a  son  and  two  daughters  bom  in  London,  and  a 
son  bom  in  Rome.  His  elder  son  is  said  to 
have  obtained  a  rich  benefice  from  Pope  Urban, 
the  Eighth.  One  of  his  sons,  like  his  father,  was 
a  vmter  of  Latin  verses,  and  in  1662  he  printed  an 
elegy  at  Paris.  Barclay's  wife,  from  excess  of  affec- 
tion, sometimes  annoyed  him  with  her  jealousy. 
There  wassomethingromantic  in  her  feelings  regard  - 
ing  him.    After  his  death  she  erected  a  monument. 
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with  his  bust  in  marble,  at  the  chnrch  of  St.  Lo- 
renzo, on  the  road  to  UtoU  ;  but  on  learning  that 
Cardinal  Barberini  had  there  pat  up  a  similar 
monument  in  honour  of  his  preceptor,  she  said, 
"  My  husband  was  a  man  of  family,  and  famous 
in  the  literary  world ;  I  will  not  suffer  him  to  re- 
main on  a  level  with  a  base  and  obscure  peda- 
gogue!** and  indignantly  caused  her  husband's 
bust  to  be  removed.  [Irving*s  Lives  of  Scottish 
Writers^  vol.  i.] 
The  following  is  a  list  of  John  Barclay's  works : 

Notas  in  Statii  Thebaidem.    Mosoponti,  1601,  8vo. 

Series  Patefacti  Divinitus  Fariddii,  contra  Maximum  Begem 
regnnmqne  Brittanis  cogitati  et  instrnctL    1606. 

Apologia  pro  se.    Par.  1610,  12mo. 

Pietaa,  rive  Pnblicae  pro  regibns  ac  prindpibns,  et  private 
pro  Gnl.  Barolaio  parente  Yindida^  adversiia  Bellarminam. 
Paris,  1612,  4to. 

Icon  Animomm,  qn«  est  qnarta  Pars  SatjricL  Lond.  1614, 
8to.  1625, 12mo.  cam  Notis  A.  BuchnerL  Dresd.  1680, 8vo. 
Satjricon  cnm  dave.  Lejd.  1623,  12mo.  In  Partibns  v. 
com  clave.  Amst  1629, 12mo.  Oxon.  1634, 12mo.  Arnst 
1658,  12mo.  Idem,  com  Notis,  in  qnataor  partes  priores  et 
sexta  parte  anctom  col  titnlns;  alithophilns  castigatos.  Lngd. 
Bat  1674,  Svo. 

Poematam  libri  dno.  London,  1615,  4to.  His  Latin 
poems  are  also  inserted  in  the  DelitisB  Poetamm  Sootorom. 

Parsenesis  ad  Sectaries  de  vera  Eodesia  Fide  ac  Beligione. 
Borne,  1617,  8ro.    CoL  1625, 12mo. 

Satjricon  cnm  dave  et  oonspiratio  Anglicana).  Oxf.  1634, 
12mo. 

Argenis.  Par.  1621,  8vo.  In  French,  1622,  8va  In 
English.  Lond.  1625,  4to.  In  Latin.  Lugd.  Bat  Elzev. 
1627,  1650,  12mo.  Amst  1658,  12mo.  By  Su-  Bobert  le 
Giys  and  Tho.  May.  With  cats.  1628,  4to.  Oxf.  1634, 
8vo.  In  English,  by  K.  Long.  Lond.  1636,  4ta  Amst 
Elzev.  1655,  12mo.  New  English  Translation,  entit  The 
Phoenix ;  or  the  History  of  Polyarchos  and  Aigenis.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  by  a  Lady.  1772,  4  vols.  12mo.  La 
saite  et  continaation  de  TArgems  en  ix.  livres;  sc  Ai^genidis 
pars  altera.   Par.  1625, 8vo.   Idem,  Latine.   Franc.  1626, 8vo. 

Argenis  et  Satyricon,  cam  dave  et  Alithophili  veritatis  La- 
crym».  Lngd.  Bat  1627, 12mo.  Elzev.  1630, 2  vols.  Ea- 
dem,  cam  notis  et  oontinaatione,  Th.  Bagnatii.  Lngd.  Bat 
1664^  2  vols.  8vo.  Camb.  1678,  8vo.  Cam  figoris.  Amst 
1703. 

BARCLAY,  William,  M.D.,  often  confounded 
with  the  eminent  ciyllian  of  the  same  name,  to 
whom  he  was  related,  was  the  brother  of  Sir  Pa- 
trick Barclay  of  Tolly,  and  was  bom  about  1570. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Louvain,  under 
the  celebrated  scholar,  Justus  Lipsins,  to  whom 
he  addressed  several  letters,  which  have  been 
printed.  Lipsius  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  him 
that  he  is  recorded  to  have  said,  that  if  **he  were 
dying,  he  knew  no  person  on  earth  he  would  leave 
his  pen  to  but  the  doctor."    [CaUirhoe^  or  the 


Nymph  of  Aberdene^  edition  Aberdeen,  1670.] 
Barclay  describes  himself  as  A.M.  snd  M.D.,  bat 
where  he  took  those  degrees  we  are  not  informed. 
Having  been  appointed  a  professor  in  the  nniver- 
sity  of  Paris,  he  taught  humanity  theva  for  sey- 
eral  years,  and  acquired  considerable  reputation 
by  his  talents  and  learning.  He  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  where  he  appears  for  a  time 
to  have  followed  the  medical  profession,  but  soon 
went  back  to  France,  and  resumed  his  former  oc- 
cupation at  Nantes  in  Bretagne.  Dr.  Irving  says 
that  it  may  be  inferred  from  Dempster's  brief  no- 
tice that  Barclay's  reason  for  again  leaving  his 
native  country  was  that  his  situation  was  rendered 
uncomfortable  in  consequence  of  his  adherence  to 
popery.  [Iromg's  Lives  of  Scottish  Writers^  vol. 
i.  p.  231.]  According  to  Dempster,  at  the  time 
of  his  writing,  Barclay  was  residing  in  Scotland^ 
and  pursuing  the  practice  of  physic.  He  is  con- 
jectured to  have  died  about  1630.  His  principal 
tract,  called  '  Nepenthes,  or  the  Yertves  of  Ta- 
bacco,'  was  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  1614,  in 
8vo.  It  is  now  exceedingly  rare,  and  has  been 
reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Miscellany  of 
the  Spalding*  Club  from  the  copy  in  the  Advo- 
cates' Library.  Added  to  this  treatise  arc  six 
little  poems  addressed  to  some  of  his  friends  and 
kinsmen,  all  in  praise  of  tobacco.  He  also  wrote 
*  Callirhoe,  commonly  called  the  well  of  Spa,  or 
the  Nymph  of  Aberdene  resuscitated ;'  Apobatu- 
rum,  or  last  fai'ewell  to  Aberdeen,  of  which  no 
copy  is  now  known  to  exist;  some  Latin  poems  in 
the  *  Delitis  Poetamm  Scotorum,'  besides  a  Com- 
mentary  on  the  Life  of  Agricola  by  Tacitus,  and 
other  Latin  works. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works,  fit)m  Dr. 
Lrving's  *  Lives  of  Scottish  Writers,'  vol.  i.  p.  232  • 

Omtio  pro  Eloqnentia.  Ad  ▼.  cL  Lodovicom  Servinum, 
Sacri  Consistorii  Regii  Consilisriom,  et  in  amplissimo  Senata 
Parisienffl  Begis  Advocatom.    Paris,  1598,  Svo. 

C.  Comelii  Tadti  Opera  quae  exstant,  ad  exemplar  qnod 
J.  lipsios  quintam  recensnit.  Seoram  excnsi  oommentarii 
ejusdem  Lipsii,  meliores  plenioresqne,  cam  cons  secnndis,  et 
auctariolo  non  ante  adjecto.  Gail.  Barclayos  Praemetia 
qoaedam  ex  Vita  Agrioolae  libavit.  Adjecti  sunt  indices 
aliqnanto  ditiores.  Paris,  1699,  8vo. — Menage  and  Bayle 
have  ascribed  these  Praemetia  to  the  dvilian,  and  the  same 
error  has  been  committed  by  other  writers. 

Nepenthes,  or  the  Vertves  of  Tabaooo.  By  William  Bar- 
day,  Mr.  of  Art,  and  Doctor  of  Phjsicke.  Edinb.  1614,  8vo. 
— ^This  tract  is  dedicated  to  the  anthor's  nephew,  Patrick,  tbr 
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■on  SDd  heir  of  Sir  Patrick  Bardaj  of  T0II7;  uid  ih«  dedica- 
tion is  preceded  bj  "  A  merie  Epistle  of  the  Author  to  the 
Printer,"  who  is  no  other  than  "  good  Master  Hart" 

CalHrhoe,  oommonlj  called  the  Well  of  Spa,  Or  the  Nymph 
of  Aberdene,  lesasdtat  by  William  Barclay,  Mr.  of  Art,  and 
Doctor  of  Physick.  What  Diseases  may  be  cored  by  drinking 
of  the  Wen  of  Spa  at  Aberdene,  and  what  is  the  trae  nse 
thereof.  As  it  was  printed  by  Andro  Hart  Anno  Domini 
1615,  and  now  reprinted  at  Aberdene  by  lohn  Fori)e8, 
yoonger.  Printer  to  the  Town  and  Uniyermtie,  Anno  Domini 
M.  DC.  LXX.,  Syo. 

QmL  Bardayi,  Amoeniomm  Artimn,  et  MedicLua  Docto- 
ris,  Jndidnm  do  Certamine  G.  Eglisemmii  cnm  G.  Bnchanano, 
jno  Dignitate  Paraphraseos  Psalmi  diiL  Non  violandi 
Manes.  Adjecta  sunt,  Eglisemmii  ipsmn  Jadidmn,  nt  editom 
iidt  Londini,  typis  Ednardi  Aldan,  an.  Dom.  1619;  et,  in 
gratiam  studiosae  juventutis,  ejosdem  Psalmi  elegans  Para- 
phrasis  Thomae  Rhtedi.  Lond.  1620,  Sro, — Dr.  Eglisham, 
like  a  fair  as  well  as  a  bold  critic,  exhibited  his  own  yerses  in 
competition  with  those  of  Buchanan,  and  had  no  reason  to 
congratulate  lumself  on  toe  issue. 

GniL  Barclayii,  M.  D.  Poemata.  DeUHae  Poetarum  8eo~ 
fanm,  torn.  i.  p.  137. — These  poems  only  occupy  four  pages 
and  a  half. 

BARCLAY,  John,  fonnder  of  a  religions  sect 
named  Bereans,  bom  in  1734,  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Ludovic  Barclay,  farmer,  parish  of  Muthill,  Perth- 
shire. Being  designed  for  the  church  he  was  sent 
to  St.  Andrews,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M. 
He  attended  the  divinity  class  in  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege; and  while  there  espoused  and  advocated 
some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  then  broached  by 
Dr.  Archibald  Campbell,  professor  of  church  his- 
tory in  that  university ;  the  chief  of  which  was, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God  is  de- 
rived from  revelation,  and  not  from  nature.  On 
the  27th  September  1759  he  was,  by  the  presby- 
tery of  Auchterarder,  licensed  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel ;  and  was  for  some  time  assistant  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jobson,  Errol.  Having  imbibed  some  of  the 
sentiments  of  Mr.  John  Glas,  minister  of  Tealing, 
the  founder  of  the  Glasites,  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  Errol.  In  June  1763  he  became  assistant  to 
Mr.  Anthony  Dow,  minister  of  Fettercaim,  where 
he  remained  for  nine  years,  and  where  he  was 
very  popular  as  a  preacher.  In  1766  he  published 
part  of  a  Paraphrase  of  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms, 
which  he  had  composed,  accompanied  with  *A 
Dissertation  on  the  best  means  of  interpreting 
that  portion  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture.'  From 
his  peculiar  views,  the  presbytery  of  Fordoun,  in 
consequence  of  this  publication,  cited  him  to  ap- 
pear at  their  bar,  where  he  defended  himself  with 
abOity  and  success.     He  afterwards  published  a 


small  work,  entitled  *  Rejoice  Evermore,  or  Christ 
All  in  All ;'  in  which  he  repeated  those  doctrines 
which  were  deemed  heretical.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  presbytery  appointed  one  of  their  own 
body  to  read  publicly,  in  the  church  of  Fettercaim, 
a  warning  against  the  dangerous  doctrines  that  be 
preached ;  but  without  injuring  his  popularity  or 
usefulness.  In  1769  he  published  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  his  treatises,  under  the  title  of  'Without 
Faith,  Without  God,  or  an  appeal  to  God  concern- 
ing his  own  Existence.'  In  summer  1769,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  on  the  *  Eternal  Generation  of  the 
Son  of  Grod,'  to  Messrs.  Smith  and  Ferrier,  two 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  who  had 
separated  from  it  and  become  Glassites.  In  1771 
he  published  a  Letter  *  On  the  Assurance  of  Faith  ;* 
and  also  a  '  Letter  on  Prayer,'  the  latter  addressed 
to  an  Independent  congregation  in  Scotland.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  Dow  in  1772,  the  presbytery  of 
Fettercaim  prohibited  Mr.  Barclay  from  preaching 
in  the  kirk  of  Fettercaim ;  and  they  refused  him 
the  usual  certificate  of  character  on  quitting  their 
bounds.  Having  ih  consequence  left  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  he  went  to  Newcastle,  and  was  ordained 
there  Oct.  12, 1773.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh,  where  a  congregation  holding  his  pecu- 
liar sentiments  had  been  formed,  and  he  was  their 
pastor  for  about  three  years.  Subsequently,  in 
order  to  disseminate  his  principles,  he  repaired  to 
London,  where  he  preached  for  nearly  two  years. 
He  also  preached  at  Bristol,  and  other  places  in 
England.  The  name  of  Bereans  was  voluntarily 
assumed  by  his  followers,  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  Christian  sects,  and  took  its  origin  from  the 
Jews  of  Berea,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, chap.  xvii.  verse  11,  as  being  "more  noble 
than  those  in  Thessalonica,  in  that  they  received 
the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched 
the  Scriptures  daily,  whether  these  things  were 
so."  At  Edinburgh  Mr.  Barclay  published  an 
edition  of  his  works  in  three  vols.  In  1783*he 
brought  out  a  small  work  for  the  use  of  the  Berean 
churches,  entitled  'The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
Paraphrased,'  with  a  collection  of  Psalms  and 
Songs  from  his  other  works.  He  died  of  apoplexy, 
on  the  29th  of  July,  1798.— ^S^ts  Magazine. 

BARCLAY,  John,  M.D.,  a  distinguished  ana- 
tomist, the  nephew  of  John  Barclay  the  Berean. 
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was  born  in  1760.  He  was  a  native  of  Cairn  in 
Perthshire,  where  his  father  was  a  fanner.  He 
first  studied  divinity  at  St.  Andrews,  and  was  by 
the  presbytery  of  Dnnkeld  licensed  as  a  preacher. 
In  1789  he  repaired  to  Edinburgh  in  the  capacity 
of  tutor  to  the  family  of  Sir  James  Campbell  of 
Abemchill,  baronet,  and  abandoning  the  clerical 
profession  began  to  stady  medicine  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  particularly  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  anatomy,  both  human  and  comparative. 
He  became  assistant  to  Mr.  John  Bell,  and  in 
1796  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  afterwards 
studied  for  some  time  under  the  late  Dr.  Marshall 
of  London,  an  emi\ient  teacher  of  anatomy  in 
Thavies  Inn.  In  November  1797  he  began  his 
career  as  an  anatomical  lectui*er  in  Edinburgh. 
In  1803  he  published  a  Nomenclature^  with  the 
view  of  rendering  the  language  of  anatomy  more 
accurate  and  precise ;  but  although  this  work  dis- 
played much  talent  and  learning,  it  was  not  gener- 
ally adopted.  In  the  following  year,  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that 
attendance  on  his  lectures  should  qualify  for  passing 
at  Surgeon's  Hall,  and  in  1815  he  was  admitted  a 
licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and 
a  resident  fellow  the  following  year.  In  1808  he 
published  a  *  Treatise  on  the  Muscular  Motions  of 
the  Human  Body.'  In  1812  appeared  his  'De- 
scription of  the  Arteries  of  the  Human  Body.' 
His  last  publication  was  an  *  Enquiry  into  the 
Opinions,  Ancient  and  Modem,  concerning  Life 
and  Organization.'  In  consequence  of  the  de- 
clining state  of  his  health,  in  1825  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Dr.  Robert  Knox,  at  the 
time  Conservator  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
He  died  at  Edinburgh,  August  21,  1826.  He 
had  married  in  1811  Eleonora,  daughter  of  his  fcM*- 
mer  patron.  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Abemchill, 
baronet,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  This  lady 
afterwards  married  Mr.  Charles  Oliphant,  writer 
to  the  signet.  Dr.  Barclay's  introductory  lectures, 
revised  by  himself  before  his  death,  containing  a 
valuable  abridgment  of  the  history  of  anatomy, 
were  published  by  Sir  George  Ballingall,  M.D., 
after  his  decease.  The  article  Physiology,  in  the 
third  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  was 
written  by  Dr.  Barclay.  It  was  principally  on 
his  recommendation  that  the  Highland  Society  of 


Scotland  established  a  veterinary  school  in  Edin- 
burgh. His  anatomical  collection,  now  known  as 
the  Barclayan  Museum,  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  that  city,  in  which 
a  bust  of  him,  by  Joseph,  has  been  placed. 
Subjoined  is  a  list  of  his  works: 

A  New  Anatomical  Nomendaturef  relating  to  the  teims 
which  are  ezpressiye  of  Position  and  Aspect  in  the  Animal 
System.    Edin.  1803,  8vo. 

The  Moscnlar  Motion  of  the  Hmnan  Body.  Edinboigh, 
1808,  8vo. 

Description  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Haman  Body.  Edm. 
1812,  12mo. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Opimons,  ancient  and  modem,  con- 
cerning Life  and  Organization.    Edinburgh,  1822,  8vo. 

Introductoiy  Lectures  to  a  course  of  Anatomy,  with  a  Me- 
moir of  the  Author,  by  George  Ballingall,  M.D.  Edinburgh, 
1827,  8vo. 


Baboent,  Baron,  a  title  (now  dormant)  in  tiie  peerage  of 
Scotland,  first  conferred,  in  1639,  on  Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Car- 
riden,  only  son  of  Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Letterick,  natural 
son  of  John  first  marquis  of  Hamilton.  The  father  of  the 
first  peer  had  obtained  a  legitimation  under  the  great  seal 
22d  December  1600,  and  acquired  considerable  estates  in  the 
counties  of  Ayr  and  Lanark.  Among  the  rest  he  had  char- 
ters of  Baigieny,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ken- 
nedys, Carlok,  and  other  lands  in  Ayrshire,  23d  December 
1631.  From  the  former  his  son,  the  first  lord,  took  his 
desgnation.  This  peerage  was  created  with  limitation  to 
the  heirs  male  of  the  first  lord's  body.  In  1648  Lord  Bar- 
geny  accompanied  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  in  his  nnfortunato 
expedition  into  England,  and  was  excepted  by  Oomwell  out  of 
his  act  of  grace  and  pardon,  12th  April,  1654.  He  died  April 
1658.  He  married  Lady  Jean  Douglas,  second  daughter  ot 
William  first  marquis  of  Douglas,  and  had  two  sons  and  fire 
daughters. 

The  elder  son,  John,  second  Lord  Bargeny,  was  served 
heir  to  his  father  17th  October,  1662.  His  liberal  principles 
made  him  obnoxious  to  the  ministry  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  in  Blackness  castle  in  November  1679. 
From  thence  he  was  removed  to  Edinbux^h,  and  indicted  for 
high  treason,  for  having  compassed  the  life  of  the  duke  of 
Lauderdale  and  others  of  the  nobility,  encouraged  rebellion 
to  the  sovereign,  and  openly  declaimed  against  episcopacy, 
then  the  established  religion  in  Scotland.  From  want  of 
evidence,  however,  this  indictment  was  not  brought  to  triaL 
A  letter  from  the  king,  dated  11th  May  1680,  was  laid  before 
his  privy  council  in  Scotland,  bearing  that  his  migesty  had 
received  a  petition  from  Lord  Baigeny,  representing  his  fa- 
ther's loyalty  and  sufierings,  and  declaring  his  innocence  of 
the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge :  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  released,  on  finding  security  to  stand  trial,  in  fifty  thou- 
sand merks.  After  being  set  at  liberty  he  discovered  that 
Cunningham  of  Mountgrennan  and  his  servant,  two  of  the 
prisoners  taken  at  Bothwell-bridge,  were  suborned  by  Sir 
Charles  Maitland  of  Hatton  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  to  give 
false  evidence  against  him.  Their  depositions,  which  also  af- 
fected the  duke  of  Hamilton,  were  prepared  beforehand,  and 
they  were  promised  a  share  of  the  confiscated  estates ;  but 
when  the  trial  approached,  their  consciences  revolted  against 
the  crime.  Lord  Bargeny^s  evidence  was  ready  to  be  pro- 
duced before  parliament,  28th  July  1681,  but  the  duke  of 
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York  inteiposed  to  preveDt  inquiry.  [^Ander»on''t  History  of 
tke  Howe  ofHamiiUm^  p.  218.]  His  lordship  entered  heart- 
ily into  the  Reyolntionf  and  in  1689  he  raised  a  regiment  of 
six  hundred  foot  for  the  public  service.  He  died  25th  May 
1698.  He  was  twice  married,  first,  to  Lady  Margaret  Cnn- 
ninghamf  second  daughter  of  William  ninth  earl  of  Glencaim, 
lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  had  issue  two  sons  and 
a  daughter ;  the  latter,  named  Nicolas,  married  to  Sir  Alex- 
ander Hope  of  Eerse,  baronet ;  secondly,  in  1676,  to  Lady 
Alice  Moore,  dowager  countess  of  Clanbrassil,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Henxy  first  earl  of  Drogheda,  by  whom  he  had  no 
children.  His  eldest  son,  John,  Master  of  Bargeny,  died  be- 
fore his  father.  He  married,  19th  June  1688,  Jean,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Robert  Sindair  of  Longformacus,  baronet,  and  had 
one  daughter,  Joanna,  heiress  of  Bargeny,  married,  in  1707, 
to  Sir  Bobert  Dalrymple  of  Castleton,  knight. 

The  younger  son,  William,  succeeded  his  father  in  1693, 
and  became  third  Lord  Bai^geny.  He  took  the  oaths  and  his 
seat  in  the  Scotch  parliament  9th  May  1695,  and  exerted 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  treaty  of  Union  m  1706.  He 
died  about  1712.  He  was  twice  mamed.  fixst  to  Mary,  eld- 
est daughter  of  Sir  William  Primrose  of  Camngton,  sister  of 
the  fint  Viscount  Primrose,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  the 
Hon.  Griad  Hamilton,  married  15th  February  1713  to  Tho- 
mas Budian  of  Gumbulgh,  advocate ;  and  secondly,  to  Mar- 
garet, eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Dundas  of  Amiston,  a  lord 
of  session,  sister  of  the  first  President  Dundas,  by  whom  he 
liadason, 

James,  fourth  Lord  Bargeny,  bom  29th  November  1710. 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  1712.  and  completed  his  education 
by  visiting  foreign  countries,  as  appears  from  Hamilton  of 
Bangour's  epitaph  on  the  companion  of  his  travels,  who, 

•*  With  kind  Bargeny,  ftithftal  to  hig  word. 
Whom  heaven  made  good  and  sodal,  though  a  lord. 
The  dties  viewed  of  many-langoaged  men.  * 

His  lordship  died  unmarried  at  Edinburgh,  28di  March, 
1736,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried,  5th  April, 
in  the  Abbey-church  of  Holyrood-house.  The  title  has  re- 
mained dormant  ever  since.  A  competition  arose  for  the 
estate,  between  first,  the  children  of  Joanna.  Lady  Dakym- 
pie,  only  daughter  of  John,  Master  of  Bargeny;  secondly, 
the  children  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Buchan  of  Gaimbulgh,  daugh- 
ter of  the  third  lord ;  and  thirdly,  Sir  Alexander  Hope  of 
Kerse,  son  of  the  Hon.  Nicolas  Hamilton,  daughter  of  the 
second  lord.  It  was  ultimatdy  decided  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  favour  of  the  first,  by  whose  representetive,  Henri- 
etta Dundas  Dahrymple  Hamilton,  Duchess  de  Coigny,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Sir  Hew  DabTmple  Hamilton  of  North  Ber- 
wick, baronet,  it  came  to  be  possessed. 

The  murder  of  the  young  Kennedy  of  Bai^ny  by  the  earl 
01  Oasdllis  in  December  1601,  led  to  the  dark  and  bloody 
deeds  which  form  the  subject  of  the  Auchindrane  tragedy, 
dramatised  by  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  and  induded  in  Pitcaim's 
Criminal  Trials,  arising  out  of  the  feuds  between  the  earls 
of  Casfflllis  and  the  lairds  of  Bargeny.  See  Gassiujs, 
earl  of. 

BARNARD,  Lady  Anns,  (bom  Lindsay,)  au- 
thoress of  the  beantlfal  and  touching  ballad  of 
^Anld  Robin  Gray,'  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  fifth  earl  of  Balcarres,  by  his  Countess  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Dalrymple  of  Castleton, 
knight,  an  account  of  whom  will  be  found  under 


the  Balcarres  branch  of  the  Lindsays  [see  ante, 
p.  204.]  She  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1750.  Her  youth  was  chiefly  spent  at  her  father's 
seat  in  Fife,  varied  by  occasional  visits  to  Edin- 
burgh. At  her  mother's  house  in  that  city  she 
became,  in  early  life,  acquainted  with  all  the  men 
of  character  and  distinction  of  the  day  in  the 
Scottish  metropolis,  among  whom  were  Hume  the 
historian,  Henry  Mackenzie,  the  author  of  *•  The 
Man  of  Feeling,'  LoM  Monboddo,  and  other  emi- 
nent literary  men  of  that  period.  When  Dr. 
Johnson  visited  Edinburgh  in  1773,  she  also  had 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  known  to  him.  Later 
in  life  she  and  her  sister  Lady  Margaret,  who  had 
been  married  while  very  young  to  a  gentleman 
named  Fordyce,  resided  together  in  London,  her 
sister  being  then  a  widow.  Her  nephew.  Col. 
Lindsay  of  Balcarres,  mentions  that  her  hand  was 
sought  in  marriage  by  several  of  the  first  men  of 
the  land,  as  her  friendship  and  confidence  were  by 
the  most  distinguished  women,  but  her  heart  had 
never  been  captured,  and  she  remained  single  till 
1793,  when  she  married  Andrew  Barnard,  Esq., 
the  son  of  the  bishop  of  Limerick,  an  accomplished 
but  not  wealthy  gentleman,  younger  than  herself, 
whom  she  accompanied  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  when  he  went  out  as  colonial  secretary  un- 
der Lord  Macartney.  The  joumals  of  her  resi- 
dence at  the  Cape,  and  excursions  into  the  interior 
country,  illustrated  witH  drawings  and  sketches  of 
the  scenes  described,  are  preserved  among  the 
family  MSS.  in  the  library  of  Lord  Balcarres.  A 
few  extracts  from  them,  remarkable  for  a  style  at 
once  lively  and  graphic,  are  printed  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  *  Lives  of  the  Lindsays.'  Nine 
years  afterwards  she  returned  to  Scotland.  Her 
husband  died  at  the  Cape,  in  1807,  without  issue, 
and,  after  his  death.  Lady  Anne,  and  her  sister 
Lady  Margaret,  again  resided  together  in  Berke- 
ley Square,  London,  till  the  latter  was  married, 
for  the  second  time,  in  1812,  to  Su:  James  Bur- 
gess. Of  Lady  Margaret,  who  was  celebrated 
alike  for  her  personal  charms  and  mental  accom- 
plishments, an  account  has  been  given  under  the 
Balcarres  branch  of  the  Lindsays,  ante,  p.  207. 
Among  their  familiar  guests  and  friends  in  Lon- 
don were  Burke,  Sheridan,  Wyndham,  Dundas, 
and  the  Prince  ol  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV. 
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The  attachment  of  the  latter  to  Lady  Anne  Bar- 
nard continned  nnabated  daring  life.  *'I  recol- 
lect,** says  her  nephew.  Colonel  Undsay,  "George 
lY.  sending  for  her  to  come  and  see  him  when  he 
was  very  ill.  He  spoke  most  affectionately  to  her, 
and  said,  *  Sister  Anne  (the  appellation  he  nsnally 
gave  her,)  I  wished  to  see  you,  to  teU  yon  that  I 
love  you,  and  wish  you  to  accept  this  golden  chain 
for  my  sake, — ^I  may  neyer  see  you  again.'"  The 
ballad  of '  Auld  Robin  Gray '  was  written  by  Lady 
Anne  in  1771,  when  in  her  twenty-first  year,  soon 
after  her  sister's  first  marriage,  and  consequent 
departure  from  the  family  home.  Notwithstanding 
the  popularity  to  which  it  immediately  attained, 
being  translated  into  almost  every  European  lan- 
guage, the  real  author  of  it  long  remained  unknown, 
and  it  was  claimed  by  more  than  one  person,  and 
in  particular  by  a  clergyman  residing  on  the  coast. 
It  was  not  tiQ  about  two  years  before  her  death 
that  Lady  Anne  publicly  acknowledged  the  author- 
ship of  this  simple  and  celebrated  ballad.  Li  *•  the 
Pirate,*  which  appeared  in  1823,  the  author  of 
Waverley  compared  the  condition  of  Minna  to 
that  of  Jeanie  Gray,  '^  the  village-heroine  in  Lady 
Anne  Lindsay's  beautiful  ballad,"  and  quoted  the 
second  verse  of  the  continuation,  or  second  part. 
This  induced  Lady  Anne  to  write  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  confide  its  history  to  him.  From  her 
characteristic  letter,  dated  July  8,  1823,  the  fol- 
lowing are  interesting  extracts:  "Robin  Gray,  so 
called  from  its  being  the  name  of  the  old  herd  at 
Balcarres,  was  bam  soon  after  the  dose  of  the 
year  1771.  My  sister  Margaret  had  married,  and 
accompanied  her  husband  to  London.  I  was  me- 
lancholy and  endeavoured  to  amuse  myself  by 
attempting  a  few  poetical  trifles.  There  was  an 
English  Scotch  melody  of  which  I  was  passionately 
fond.  Sophy  Johnstone,  who  lived  before  your 
day,  used  to  sing  it  to  us  at  Balcarres.  She  did 
not  object  to  its  having  improper  words,  though  I 
did.  I  longed  to  sing  old  Sophy's  air  to  different 
words,  and  give  to  its  plaintive  tones  some* little 
history  of  virtuous  distress  in  humble  life,  such  as 
might  suit  it.  While  attempting  to  effect  this  in 
my  closet,  I  called  to  my  little  sister,  now  Lady 
Hardwicke,  who  was  the  only  person  near  me,  *  I 
have  been  writing  a  ballad,  my  dear ;  I  am  op- 
pressing my  heroine  with  many  misfortunes.     I 


have  already  sent  her  Jamie  to  sea,  and  broken 
her  father's  arm,  and  made  her  mother  fall  sick, 
and  given  her  auld  Robin  Gray  for  a  lover ;  but  I 
wish  to  load  her  with  a  fifth  sorrow  within  the 
four  lines,  poor  thing!  Help  me  to  one! — 'Steal 
the  cow,  sister  Anne,'  said  the  littie  Elizabeth. 
The  cow  was  immediately  lifted  by  me,  and  the 
song  completed.  At  our  fireside,  and  amongst 
our  neighbours,  'Auld  Robin  Gray'  was  always 
called  for.  I  was  pleased  in  secret  with  the  ap- 
probation it  met  with ;  but  such  was  my  dread  of 
being  suspected  of  writing  anything,  perceiving 
the  shyness  it  created  in  those  who  could  write 
nothing,  that  I  carefully  kept  my  own  secret. — 
Meantime,  littie  as  this  matter  seems  to  have  been 
worthy  a  dispute,  it  afterwards  became  a  party 
question  between  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  '  Robin  Gray'  was  either  a  very  an- 
cient ballad,  composed,  perhaps,  by  David  Rizzio, 
and  a  great  curiosity,  or  a  very  modem  matter, 
and  no  curiosity  at  all.  I  was  persecuted  to  avow 
whether  I  had  written  it  or  not, — ^where  I  had  got 
it.  Old  Sophy  kept  my  counsel,  and  I  kept  my 
own,  in  spite  of  the  gratification  of  seeing  a  reward 
of  twenty  guineas  offered  in  the  newspapers  to  the 
person  who  should  ascertain  the  point  past  a  doubt, 
and  the  still  more  flattering  circumstance  of  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Jemingham,  secretary  to  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  who  endeavoured  to  entrap  the  truth  fix)m 
me  in  a  manner  I  took  amiss.  Had  he  asked  me 
the  question  obligingly,  I  should  have  told  him  the 
fact  distinctly  and  confidentially.  The  annoyance, 
however,  of  this  important  ambassador  from  the 
antiquaries,  was  amply  repaid  to  me  by  the  noble 
exhibition  of  the  'Ballat  of  Auld  Robin  Gray's 
Courtship,'  as  performed  by  dancing  dogs  under 
my  window.  It  proved  its  popularity  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  gave  me  pleasure  while 
I  hugged  myself  in  my  obscurity."  The  following 
were  the  words  with  which  Lady  Anne  closed  the 
interview  with  Mr.  Jemingham,  after  having  been 
subjected  to  a  very  rigid  cross-examination  by 
that  gentleman.  "  The  ballad  in  question,"  said 
she,  "  has  in  my  opinion  met  with  attentions  be- 
yond its  deserts.  It  set  off  with  having  a  very 
fine  tune  put  to  it  by  a  doctor  of  music,  (the  Re^ 
William  Leeves,  rector  of  Wrington,  who  died  in 
1828,  aged  80 ;)  was  sung  by  youth  and  beauty 
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for  five  years  and  more,  had  a  romance  composed 
from  it  by  a  masx  of  eminence,  was  the  snbject  of 
a  play,  of  an  opera,  and  of  a  pantomime,  was  sang 
by  the  united  armies  in  America,  acted  by  Punch, 
and  afterwards  danced  by  dogs  in  the  street — but 
never  more  honoured  than  by  the  present  investi- 
gation.'' The  old  air  is  now  only  retained  to  the 
first  verse.  It  belonged  to  a  song  of  no  great 
delicacy,  called  ^The  Bridegroom  greits  when  the 
sun  gaes  down.* 

Sir  Walter  Scott  printed  in  1824,  in  a  thin  quarto 
volume  for  the  Bannatyne  dub,  a  revised  version 
of  '  Auld  Robin  Gray,*  and  two  continuations  by 
the  authoress,  sent  to  him  by  her  Iad3r8hip  at  his 
request  for  the  purpose.  The  preface  contains  her 
letter  to  him,  explanatory  of  the  origin  of  the  bal- 
lad. The  second  part  was  written  many  years 
after  the  first,  at  the  request  of  the  countess,  her 
mother,  who  often  said,  *^  Annie  1 1  wish  you  would 
tell  me  how  that  unlucky  business  of  Jeanie  and 
Jamie  ended.**  It  is  far  inferior  to  the  first,  al- 
though it  has  touches  that  are  both  beautiful  and 
characteristic  In  it  auld  Robin  falls  sick,  con- 
fesses that  it  was  he  who  stole  the  cow,  in  order 
to  oblige  Jeanie  to  marry  him,  then  leaving  all  his 
wealth  to  his  widow,  dies,  and  Jamie  of  course  is 
at  last  married  to  his  Jeanie.  Writing  to  her  lady- 
ship subsequently.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says :  '^  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  how  many  of  our  best  songs 
have  been  written  by  Scotchwomen  of  rank  and 
condition.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Murray,  (Miss  Baillie  of 
Jervlswood  bom)  wrote  the  very  pretty  Scots  song, 

*  An  'twere  not  mj  heart's  light  I  wad  cUe,  — 

Miss  Elliot,  of  Minto,  the  verses  to  the  '  Flowers 
of  the  Forest,*  which  begin 

*I  ham  heard  a  lilting,'  &c. 

Mrs.  Gockbum  composed  other  verses  to  the  same 
tune, 

*  I  have  seen  the  amiling  of  fortone  begniling,'  &c. 

Lady  Wardlaw  wrote  the  glorious  old  ballad  of 
'  Hardyknute  :*— Place  '  Auld  Robin*  at  the  head 
of  this  Ust,  and  I  question  if  we  masculine  wretches 
can  claim  five  or  six  songs  equal  in  elegance  and 
pathos  out  of  the  long  list  of  Scottish  minstrelsy.*' 
Lady  Anne  Barnard  died  6th  May,  1825,  in 
her  74th  year.    ^'Her  face,**  says  Mr^  Charles 


Eirkpatrick  Shaipe,  ^^was  pretty,  and  replete 
with  vivacity;  her  figure  light  and  elegant;  her 
conversation  lively ;  and,  like  the  rest  of  her  fam- 
ily, peculiarly  agreeable.  Though  she  had  wit, 
she  never  said  ill-natured  things  to  show  it ;  she 
gave  herself  no  airs  either  as  a  woman  *of  rank,  or 
as  the  authoress  of  Auld  Robin  Gray."  "Her 
stores  of  anecdote,"  says  her  relative  Lord  Lind- 
say, '^  on  all  sulyects,  and  of  all  persons,  her  rich 
fancy,  original  thought,  and  ever-ready  wit,  ren- 
dered her  conversation  delightful  to  the  last,  while 
the  kindness  of  her  heart, — a  very  fountain  of  ten 
demess  and  love, — ^always  overflowing,  and  her 
sincere  but  unostentatious  piety,  divested  that  wit 
of  the  keenness  that  might  have  wounded — ^it 
flashed,  but  it  was  summer  lightning. "  His  lord- 
ship has  given  ample  extracts  firom  her  lively  and 
interesting  sketches  of  the  home-circle  of  her 
youth  in  the  second  volume  of  his  '  lives  of  the 
Lindsays,'  a  work  firom  whence  have  been  derived 
most  of  the  materials  for  this  notice. 

Barok,  [Latin  ftoro,  or  vir,  a  man,  German  bar,  a  free- 
man, Spanish  varo,  a  stont  noble  person,]  a  feudal  honomr  of 
great  antiqoitj.  Barons  were  those  who  held  their  lands  of 
a  superior  bj  military  and  other  seryioes.  For  some  tune  be- 
fore the  Norman  Conquest  this  name  was  commonlj  used  in 
France  to  denote  a  person  of  the  first  dignity ;  but  after  that 
event  it  was  introduced  into  England,  and  used  to  agnifj  an 
immediate  vassal  of  the  Crown,  bound  for  his  lands  to  gen 
personal  serrioe  to  the  king  in  his  wars,  to  attend  at  his 
court  and  coundl  when  summoned,  and  to  do  homage  to  him 
and  acknowledge  himself  his  ^'man**  or  bctron.  The  name 
is  now  used  as  the  title  of  the  lowest  order  of  the  nobility. 

The  feudal  system,  of  which  the  baronage  formed  so  im- 
portant a  part,  and  which  exerted  so  beneficial  an  influenoe 
on  Scottish  civilization,  was,  as  exhibited  in  its  most  flour- 
ishing state  during  the  middle  ages,  introduced  into  Scotland 
by  the  Anglo-Norman  adventurers,  (a  term  used  to  distin- 
guish not  only  Normans,  but  Firench,  Flemings,  and  others 
speaking  the  French  language,  all,  however,  knights  of  re- 
putation,) who  accompanied  David  the  First  when,  after 
spending  his  youth  and  receiving  his  education  in  Eng^d, 
he,  as  independent  Count  or  Prince  of  Cumbria,  under- 
took the  subjugation  of  the  West  Lothians  and  Galloway,  as 
well  as  afterwards  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  to 
whom  he  granted  lands  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  **His 
education  and  tastes,"  says  Mr.  Burton,  (L(f9  of  Lord  Lovat, 
page  8,)  "  attached  him  to  the  gallant  race  who,  wherever 
they  went,  were  first  in  arms  and  arts,  and  mingled  the  stern- 
est powers  of  man  with  his  finest  social  enjoymeDts.  He 
courted  the  presence  of  the  lordly  Normans.  They  had  near- 
ly exhausted  England;  and  the  new  territory  opened  to 
them,  if  less  rich  and  fertile,  was  still  worth  commanding. 
The  charters  and  other  law  documents  anterior  to  the  war  oi 
independence,  are  ftdl  of  high-sounding  Norman  names, 
many  of  which  subsequently  disappeared  from  the  Scottish 
nomendature— MoreviUes,  De  Viponts,  D'Umfiravilles,  De 
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Quinceys,  D'AngainSi  &&**  In  reference  to  this  remark  it 
may  be  stated  that,  except  ecclesiastics,  firom  David  the  First 
downwards,  none  were  admitted  as  witnesses  in  the  royal 
charters  bat  tenants  in  eapUe^  barons  or  magnates.  "  It  was 
chieflj,"  continues  Mr.  Burton,  ^'  ra  the  fertile  plains  of  the 
south,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  English  border,  that 
they  (the  Anglo-Norman  knights)  were  most  thickly  oongre- 
gi^ed ;  but  sAne  of  them  had  found  their  way  far  north,  to 
the  wild  districts  beyond  the  Grampians,  where  the  greatness 
of  the  estate  was  some  compensation  for  its  barrenness.  But 
wherever  then:  lot  was  cast — among  the  Saxons  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  the  Celts  of  Inverness,  or  their  brother  Norsemen  of 
Caithness—  -these  heroes,  who  united  the  courage  and  fierce- 
ness of  the  old  sea-king  to  the  polished  suavity  of  the  Frank, 
became  the  lords  of  the  land,  and  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
sou  became  their  subordinates."  These  Anglo-Norman  bar- 
ons and  their  successors,  in  the  then  state  of  society  in  Scot- 
land, acquired  powers  and  privileges  of  a  high  order,  and  in. 
some  sense,  were  tndq^endent  even  of  the  monarch  to  whom 
they  owed  their  homage,  and  who  possessed  the  right  of  re- 
sumption of  their  lands.  Partly  by  direct  grants,  but  more 
frequently  by  marriages  with  the  heiresses  of  Celtic  nobles, 
the  entire  nobility  and  great  part  of  the  baronage  of  the  kingdom 
bad  soon  nearly  become  Norman  in  name  as  well  as  in  blood. 

The  powers  of  a  feudal  baron  were  very  great.  Within  his 
own  lands  he  had  high  and  even  sovereign  jurisdiction,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  which  in  the  general  sense  he  might  exer- 
cise, either  by  himself  or  by  his  deputy,  called  a  hcatie.  His 
criminal  jurisdiction,  in  particular,  was  most  extensive.  Ac- 
cording to  the  laws  ascribed  to  Malcolm  M'Kenneth  (c  13)  it 
reached  to  all  crimes  except  treason,  and  what  lawyers  call 
the  four  pleas  of  the  crown,  namely,  robbery,  murder,  rape, 
and  fire-raising;  and  even  in  some  cases  he  could  judge  as  to 
the  latter,  and  in  processes  for  breaking  of  orchards,  destroy- 
ing of  green  wood  and  of  planting,  provided  the  ofienders 
were  taken  in  the  fact,  and  in  riots  and  bloodwits,  the  fines 
of  which  he  had  the  power  to  appropriate  to  himself. 
I  ErsUne's  Inttiiutes,  Book  I.  Title  iv.  p.  91.] 

Our  parliaments  or  national  councils,  for  the  word  parlia- 
ment was  not  in  use  till  long  after,  (insisted  at  first  only  of 
the  king's  barons,  or  freeholders,  and  under  the  same  appel- 
lation, it  wvuld  seem  that  the  dignified  clergy  were  induded, 
on  account  of  their  fireeholds.  [^Erskine^a  InttikUetf  Book  L 
Title  iiL  p.  50.J  Eveiy  Scottish  baron,  whatever  were  his 
holdings,  if  be  had  a  barony  and  the  power  of  pit  and  gal- 
lows, had  a  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  national  conndL  Few 
or  none  of  the  smaller  lairds,  however,  availed  themselves  of 
a  privilege  involvmg  the  obligation  of  distant  journeys  and 
much  expense,  and  the  consequence  was  a  great  accession  of 
fower  to  the  higher  nobles.  Hence  came  tiie  distinction  of 
the  greater  and  lesser  barons,  which  was  not  known  in  Soot- 
land  till  towards  the  end  of  the  rdgn  of  James  the  FirsL  In 
a  general  council  held  at  Perth,  on  the  1st  March  1427,  an 
act  was  passed  dispensing  with  the  attendance  of  the  lesser 
barons  and  free  tenants  in  parliament,  on  condition  of  their 
electing  from  each  sheriffilom,  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
two  or  more  oommisrioners  as  their  representatives.  [Act 
1427.  c.  101.]  From  this  dispensation,  however,  the  greater 
barons  were  expressly  excepted.  These  were  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished from  the  lesser  barons  by  their  grants  or  patents 
of  peerage,  whereby  they  were  dignified  by  the  titles  of  duke, 
earl,  or  baron. 

In  England  the  distinction  between  greater  and  lesser  bar- 
ons seems  to  have  arisen  firom  the  latter  holding  of  the  former. 
Dugdale  says,  *'  Those  who  were  the  king's  chief  tenants, 
ui  efi;  his  prindpal  freeholders,  had  the  title  of  baronet  mcQO- 


re».  And  as  they  thus  holding  of  the  king  in  eegvite  by 
barony  were  called  his  barons,  so  had  most  of  the  great  earls, 
in  those  elder  times,  their  great  freeholders  under  them,  whom 
they  also  called  barons,  as  is  evident  by  their  charters,  where- 
in they  usually  wrote  Omnibus  BarotUbus  «uu,  tarn  Franda 
quean  Anglicis,  &c  And  as  these  great  tenants  of  the  king, 
who  had  their  titles  from,  their  principal  seats  or  heads  of 
their  baronies,  were  called  his  barones  majoret^  so  were 
his  other  tenants  or  fiieeholders  who  held  of  him  by  military 
service  m  ixtpiU  tamed  baronet  minoret;  of  which  two 
sorts  of  tenants,  together  with  the  bishops  and  earls,  the  par- 
liaments of  this  realm  did  andently  consist,  only  the  baronet 
tnajoret  had  summons  by  several  writs,  and  the  others,  who 
hdd  by  military  service  in  capita,  by  one  general  summons 
firom  the  sheriff  in  eadi  county."  [Preface  to  Baronaffey  p.  S.] 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  while  the  English  feudal  barons 
are  frequently  styled  lords  by  the  Engliali  genealogists,  as 
Lord  Percy,  Lord  Neville,  Lord  Mowbray,  &&,  it  was  not 
usual  so  to  designate  the  Magnatet  Scotia,  or  great  barons  of 
Scotiand,  although  their  tenure,  status,  and  rank  were  pre- 
cisely the  same.  On  this  point  Lord  Lindsay  aptly  remarks : 
"There  might  have  been  difierences  in  wealth  and  power, 
but  all  the  magnates,  strictly  speaking,  were  peers.  Ndther 
the  Bruces  till  the  marriage  of  the  elder  Bruce  with  the  coun- 
tess of  Carrick,  nor  the  Baliols  till  their  elevation  to  the 
throne,  nor  the  High  Stewards  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  possessed  any  title  higher  than  that  of 
simple  *  Sire,'  or  Seigneur — like  the  De  Coucys  of  France." 
[Lwea  of  the  lAnd^syt,  voL  i.  p.  67.  note.]  It  may  be  add- 
ed, that  of  the  thirteen  competitors  for  the  Scottish  crown, 
on  the  death  of  Margaret  of  Norway,  dght  were  untitled  bar- 
ons, while  two  otherB  were  styled  lords  of  theur  respective 
possessions,  as  Comyn,  lord  of  Badenoch,  and  Bruce,  lord  of 
Annandale. 

In  England  the  barons  ceased  to  be  peers,  unless  so  created, 
during  the  thirteenth  century,  but  in  Scotiand,  up  to  the 
year  1587, — ^in  which  year,  various  acts,  drawn  up  by  Lord 
Menmuir  [see  artide  Balcarres,  ante,  p.  199]  were  passed 
for  regulating  the  form  and  order  of  parliament  and  the  vote 
of  the  barons, — ^the  titie  of  baron  was  common  to  all  the 
landed  proprietors  or  lairds,  holding  their  lands  directly  of  the 
Crown.  As  one  object  of  these  acts  was  to  fna  the  barons 
from  their  dependence  on  noblemen,  they  were  bitterly  op- 
posed by  the  nobility,  headed  by  the  eari  of  Crawford  who,  in 
name  of  his  order,  protested  against  their  reodving  the  small 
barons  to  a  voice  in  parliament  by  tJieir  oommisdoners. 

Under  the  feudal  system,  the  king,  when  he  gave  a  grant 
of  lands  for  military  service,  conferred  on  the  grantee  a  juris- 
diction within  them  of  sherifEship,  barony,  or  reality,  and  as 
they  descended  to  his  heirs,  each  new  possessor,  on  inheriting 
the  lands,  doing  homage  for  them,  the  jurisdiction  also  became 
heritable. 

RegaKtiet  were  feudal  rights  of  land  granted  by  the  long 
w  Hberam  regaHiatem,  Those  to  whom  they  were  granted, 
though  sometimes  only  commoners,  were  called  "  lords  of  re- 
gality," on  account  of  the  high  and  regal  jurisdiction  which 
they  conveyed.  The  dvil  jurisdiction  of  a  lord  of  rega- 
lity was  m  all  respects  equal  to  that  of  a  sheriff;  but  his 
criminal  was,  as  Erskine  observes,  "  truly  royaL"  He  had, 
says  Burton,  "at  least  as  many  of  the  privileges  of  an 
independent  prince  as  a  Margrave  or  Pfalzgrave.  His 
courts  were  competent  to  try  all  questions,  dvil  or  oriminal, 
that  of  high  treason  against  the  soverdgn  alone  excepted. 
He  appointed  judges  and  executive  officers,  who  were  respon- 
silfio  only  to  himself.  He  had  within  his  territory  a  series 
of  munidpal  systems — corporations  with  thdr  mnnidpal 
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offioera,  priyil^d  marketa.  huboon,  and  miUs.  with  in- 
temall/  admimstered  regulationa  of  police,  applicable  to 
weights  and  measorea,  fishing  privileges,  and  other  like  nse- 
fill  institntiona.  He  oonld  bnild  prisons  and  cmn  moaej. 
When  any  of  his  people  were  pat  on  trial  before  the  king's 
coorts  he  ooald  *repledge*  the  accused  to  his  own  conrt, 
only  finding  reoc^nizances  to  execote  jnstioe  in  the  matter, — 
a  nominal  check,  which  would  seldom  divert  the  lord  and  his 
»baillie*  or  judge  firom  acting  according  to  their  own  particu- 
lar views."  [^BurUm**  Life  of  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  p.  162.] 
^  An  analogy/*  adds  Mr.  Barton  in  a  note,  '^  will  be  seen  be- 
tween the  regalities  and  the  palatinates  created  in  England. 
The  jealousy  with  which  any  dispersal  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Crown  among  the  great  barons  was  watched  in  England 
brought  back  two  of  the  three  palatinates  to  the  king  at  a 
very  early  period,  while  the  third  (Durham)  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  bishop,  could  not  be  the  means  of  throwing  any 
dangwous  power  into  the  hands  of  a  particular  house,  and  re- 
mained in  exiBtenoe  till  the  year  1836."  Mr.  Riddeli,  in  his 
Remarks  on  peerage  law  (p.  67),  observes,  **  Although  we 
had,  in  fact,  many  palatinates,  according  to  English  notion, 
that  is  to  say,  fiefs  invested  with  royal  jurisdiction,  yet  the 
term  was  ahnost  wholly  unknown  in  Scotland.  Only  one 
earldom,  that  of  Strathem,  was  styled  a  palatinate ;  but  what 
the  pecufiar  nature  of  the  distinction  was  does  not  appear." 

Some  ecclesiastics,  as  bishops  and  abbots,  poesessed  the 
ri|^ts  of  barons,  and  some  of  the  abbeys  had  a  right  of  regal- 
ity over  their  lands.  These  hereditary  jurisdictions  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  with  the  lands  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached; and  the  regality  of  Dunfermline  abb^  continuing 
attached  to  the  temporal  lordship  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
m<Miasteries,  we  find  the  newspapers,  so  late  as  the  year  1782, 
recording  a  conviction  by  the  judge  of  the  regality,  of  some 
gipsies  who  lived  in  a  cave  and  plundered  the  neighbourhood, 
in  these  terms :  ^  This  day  was  finished  here  a  very  tedious 
trial  of  four  gypsies,  (or  gypsies  habit  and  repute,)  strollers, 
or  vagabonds,  which  lasted*  between  eighteen  and  nineteen 
hours,  by  the  honoured  Captiun  Halkett,  James  Dewar  of 
Lassodie,  and  Henry  Walwood  of  Garvock,  deputies  of  the 
most  honourable  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale,  as  heritable  bai- 
lie of  the  justiciaiy  and  reality  courts  of  Duniennline,  when 
on  a  full  and  phdn  proof,  James  Ramsay,  one  of  the  gang, 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  the  22d  of  Mardi  next,  and  the 
other  three  to  be  whipped,  the  first  Wednesday  of  each 
month,  for  one  half  year,  and  afterwards  to  be  banished  the 
r^ali^  for  ever."  [Extract  Jrom  Caledonian  Mercury^ 
Chahnertj  p.  246.] 

The  power  which  thdr  heritable  jurisdictions  conferred  on 
the  greater  barons  became  at  last  foimidable  to  the  state,  and 
enabled  some  of  them  openly  to  defy  the  law.  The  history  of 
the  reigns  of  the  first  Jameses  is  but  the  record  of  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Crown  against  the  feudal  aristocracy.  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  forfeiture  of  the  eari  of  Douglas,  June  10, 
1455,  an  act  was  passed  whereby  it  was  ordained  that  no  re- 
gality should  be  granted  for  the  future  without  the  authority 
of  parliament ;  and  another  that  no  office  should  be  given 
afterwards  in  fee  or  heritage.  Our  sovereigns,  nevertheleaa, 
continued  to  make  grants  of  heritable  jurisdictions,  most 
of  which  were  confirmed  by  parliament;  others,  without 
such  ratification,  were  strengthened  by  the  immemorial  ezer- 
dse  of  their  jurisdictions,  till  it  became  at  last  the  general 
opinion  that  those  statutes  of  1455  had  lost  their  authority. 
Ry  the  treaty  of  Union,  article  20,  all  heritable  offices  and 
]uris£ctions  were  reserved  to  the  owners  as  rights  of  |noper- 
ty.  The  heritable  jurisdictions  in  Scotland  were  finally  abol- 
ished in  1747,  the  holders  of  them  receivmg  compensation  for 


the  same,  paitiament  having  voted  one  hundred  and  fiftj 
thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the  purpose.  By  the  act  abol- 
ishing them  (20  George  II.  c.  48)  the  dvil  jurisdiction  of  a 
baron  m  Scotland  was  reduced  to  the  power  of  recovering 
finom  his  vassals  and  tenants  the  rents  of  his  lands,  and  of 
condenming  them  in  mill  services ;  and  also  of  judging  in 
causes  where  the  debt  and  damages  do  not  exceed  forty  shil- 
lings sterling.  His  criminal  jurisdiction  was,  by  the  same 
statute,  limited  to  assaults,  batteries,  and  other  smaller  of- 
fences, which  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty 
shillings  sterling,  or  by  setting  the  offender  in  the  stocks 
(now  disused).  The  obligation  which  was  long  imposed  by 
the  law  of  Scotland  on  barony  vassals  to  attend  the  baron's 
head  courts  was  about  the  same  time  prohibited. 

The  power  of  the  high  feudal  aristocracy  within  their 
own  territories  was  as  great  as  that  of  the  monarch  himself, 
and  many  of  them,  as  the  Douglases,  the  Lindsays,  the  Ham- 
iltons  and  others,  affected  a  state  and  magnificence  equal  to 
those  of  the  sovereign.  An  account  of  the  feudal  state  of  one 
of  the  great  barons  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  the  eari 
of  Crawford  as  described  by  Lord  lindsay  [see  Grawpobd, 
earls  of].  The  picture  drawn  by  him  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  feudalism  of  England  and  the  continent.  ^  But," 
adds  his  lordship,  **  owing  to  the  mixture  of  Celtic  and  Nor- 
man blood,  a  peculiar  element  mingled  firom  the  first  in  the 
feudality  of  Scotland,  and  has  left  its  indelible  impress  on  the 
manners  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  country.  Difierentiy 
from  what  was  the  case  in  England,  the  Scoto-Norman  races 
were  peculiarly  prolific,  and  population  was  encouraged  as 
much  as  possible.  This  was  evinced  by  the  ramifying  ten- 
dency of  the  Scotch  Stuarts,  Doughises,  Hamiltons,  Lmd- 
says,  &c,  as  compared  with  the  Howards,  Perdes,  Mowbrays, 
De  Veres,  &c.,  many  of  which  houses  have  become  entirely 
extinct,  while  most  of  the  old  Scottish  families  number  their 
hundreds  and  thousands,  in  every  dass  and  station  of  life. 
The  earl  or  baron  bestowed  a  fief,  for  example,  on  each  of  his 
four  sons,  who  paid  him  tribute  in  rent  and  service ;  each  son 
subdivided  his  fief  again  among  his  own  diildren,  and  they 
again  among  theirs,  tUl  the  blood  of  the  highest  noble  in  the 
land  was  flowing  in  that  of  the  working  peasant,  at  no  remote 
interval  This  was  a  subject  of  pride,  not  shame,  in  Scot- 
land."   [Lives  ofihe  lAndeaigt,  voL  i.  p.  117.] 

A  BUBGH  OF  BAROzrr  was  a  corporation  holding  of  a  baron 
within  his  domain  and  governed  by  magistrates,  the  right 
of  electing  whom  was  sometimes  vested  in  the  inhabitants 
themselves  and  sometimes  in  the  baron  their  superior.  The 
ground  granted  to  the  burgh,  and  on  which  it  was  erected, 
continued  as  truly  a  portion  of  the  barony  as  if  it  were  the 
holding  of  a  single  vassal  When  the  magistrate  who  ruled 
such  a  burgh  was  appointed  by  the  superior  he  was  styled  a 
baron  bailie,  and,  as  the  baron's  deputy,  possessed  within  the 
bui^h  all  the  rights  belonging  to  the  baron  himself.  This 
was  a  dass  of  nugistrates  peculiar  to  Scotland.  The  right  of 
the  barons,  and  some  of  them  of  no  great  note,  to  constitute 
burghs,  and  appoint  magistrates,  or  to  give  authority  to  the 
feuars  or  burgesses  to  elect  then:  own  magistrates,  who,  by 
such  authority  only,  were  legally  authorised  to  administer 
justice  and  pass  laws  for  maintaining  peace  and  order  in  the 
burgh,  is  one  proof  of  the  great  and  peculiar  powers  of  the 
Scottish  aristocracy,  which  distinguishes  Scotland  finom  all 
the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Greenock,  now  a  flourishing 
seaport,  and  the  sixth  town  in  Scotland  in  point  of  popula- 
tion, is  a  case  in  point.  In  1685,  bemg  then  a  mere  village, 
it  was  erected  into  a  buzgh  of  barony  holding  of  John  Shaw, 
proprietor  of  the  barony,  and  till  1741  the  affairs  of  the  buigh 
were  superintended  by  the  superior  or  by  a  baron  bailie  ap- 
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pointed  by  him.  By  a  charter  dated  in  that  year,  and  by 
another  in  1751,  Sir  John  Shaw,  the  snperior,  empowered 
the  fenars  and  gabfeoars  to  meet  yearly  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
choosing  mne  fenars  residing  in  Greenock  to  be  managers  of 
the  bnxgh  fonds,  of  whom  two  were  to  be  bailies,  one  treas- 
nrer,  and  six  ooundUors.  The  last-mentioned  charter  gave 
power  to  hold  weekly  maikets,  to  imprison  and  ponish  de- 
linquents, to  choose  officers  of  court,  to  make  laws  for  mam- 
taining  order,  and  to  admit  merchants  and  tradesmen  as  bur- 
gesses on  payment  of  a  small  sum.  This  instance  is  one  of 
many  that  might  be  cited  of  the  extent  to  which  the  pure 
feudal  system  had  prevailed,  and  of  its  continuance  in  Scot- 
land after  it  had  disappeared  eyeiywhere  else  in  Europe.  The 
Burgh  Reform  act  of  1838  put  the  jurisdiction  and  govem- 
moit  of  Greenock  on  a  difforent  footing,  as  it  did  all  the  other 
burghs  of  Scotland. 


Baron,  now  generally  spelled  Barron,  a  surname  derived 
from  the  feudal  title  of  Baron.  A  family  of  this  name  for- 
merly possessed  the  lands  of  Einnaird  in  Fife.  In  the  tune  of 
James  the  Fiftii,  Magdalen,  prioress  of  Elcho,  feued  these 
lands  to  Alexander  Leslie,  whose  grand-daughter  and  heir- 
ess married  James  Baron,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  who  thus 
acquired  the  lands.  Of  this  family  were  two  learned  doctors 
of  divinity,  named  John  and  Robert  Baron.  The  latter  was 
professor  of  theology  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeoi,  and 
the  author  of  various  philosophical  works.  He  was  elected 
bishop  of  Orkney,  but  died  at  Berwick  in  1639,  before  he 
oould  be  consecrated.  The  son  of  Mr.  Baron  disponed  the 
lands  to  Sir  Michael  Balfour  of  Denmiln,  the  father  of  Sir 
James  Balfour,  lord  lyon.  Sir  James  was,  during  his  father*s 
life,  invested  with  the  lands  of  Einnaird,  and  was  always 
dengned  of  Ejnnaiid.    [See  ante,  p.  214.] 

There  was  a  family  of  the  name  of  Baron  in  the  dukedom 
of  Florence,  from  Scotland.  The  first  of  them  is  said  to  have 
accompanied  William,  the  brother  of  Achaius,  to  assist  Char- 
lemagne in  his  wars,  and  he  settled  in  Italy.  His  family 
continued  for  a  long  time,  but  failed  at  last,  much  regretted 
by  a  Florentine  author,  Ugolinus  Verinius,  (fie  Btparaiione 
FloreniuBy  lib.  iii.)  in  these  verses 

"  Clan  potensque  din,  sed  nnnc  est  nulla  Basonum 
Extra  progenies,  extremisqiie  orta  Britannis." 


Babb,  a  surname  derived  fiY>m  the  small  village  of  Banr  in 
the  parish  of  that  name  in  the  district  of  Cairick,  Ayrshire. 
It  is  conjectured  that  the  village  took  its  name  from  its  inao- 
oessibleness,  "  being  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  precipitous 
hills,  and  approachable  only  by  ru^ed  glens  and  across  a 
stream,  whidi  dwindling  into  a  purling  rill  in  summer,  rushes 
witl)  a  torrent's  fuzy  in  winter,  and  destroys  every  vestige  of  a 
roadway  along  its  gravelly  banks.  The  parish  did,  indeed, 
constitute  a  strong  natural  barrier  between  Galloway  on  the 
south  and  Ayrshire  to  the  north,  and  was  nearly  inaccessible 
till  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.**  [iVeio  JSUU. 
Account  qf  Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  407.]  The  name  may  also 
have  been  derived,  in  some  instances,  from  the  estate  and 
castle  of  Barr  in  Renfrewshire,  which  andentiy  belonged  to 
a  family  named  Glen.  Sir  Robert  Barr,  a  bux^gess  of  Glas- 
gow, was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  the  date  of 
creation  is  not  exactly  known,  and  the  baronetqr  is  eztincL 


Babret,  Baron  Babbet  of  Kewburgh,  a  peerage  of  Scot- 
land now  extinct,  conferred  by  King  Charles  the  first  on  Sir 
Edward  Barret,  knight,  of  Bellhouse  in  Essex,  by  patent 
dated  at  Whitehall  17th  October  1627,  to  hhnself  and  the 
legitimate  heirs  male  of  his  body,  bearing  the  name  and  arms 


of  Barret.  His  lordship  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
England  from  1685  to  1642.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
Sir  Edward  Cary,  knight,  and  died  in  1644  without  issue, 
when  the  titie  became  extinct.  His  kinsman,  the  Hoil  Rich- 
ard Lennard  of  Horseford,  in  Norfolk,  (youngest  son  of  Rich- 
ard Lord  Dacre,)  to  whom  Lord  Barret  bequeathed  his  pro- 
perty in  Essex,  took  the  name  of  Barret,  and  was  ancestor  of 
Thomas  Barret  Leimard,  Lord  Dacre,  who  died  in  1786. 


Babrt,  a  surname  more  prevalent  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  and  in  the  former  country  ennobled  in  the 
family  of  the  earls  of  Barrymore,  (a  title  now  extinct,)  de- 
scended from  William  de  Barri,  a  knight  of  Norman  origin. 
Babbie,  the  Scottish  mode  of  spelling  the  name,  is  evidentiy 
derived  from  the  parish  of  Barrie  in  Forfarshire. 

BAKRY,  Geobge,  D.D.,  the  author  of  the 
Histoiy  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  a  native  of  Ber- 
wickshire, was  bom  in  1748.  He  studied  for  the 
ministry  at  the  college  of  Edinburgh;  and  having 
become  private  tutor  to  the  sons  of  some  gentlemen 
in  Orkney,  he  was,  by  their  patronage,  appointed 
second  minister  of  Kirkwall.  About  1796  he  was 
translated  to  the  island  and  parish  of  Shapinshay. 
The  statistical  account  of  his  two  parishes,  insert- 
ed in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Reports,  first 
brought  him  into  notice.  In  consequence  of  his 
zeal  and  efficiency  in  the  education  of  youth  in 
his  parish,  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge  in  Scotland,  about  1800,  elected  him 
one  of  their  members,  and  gave  him  a  superinten- 
dence over  their  schools  at  Orkney.  Soon  after,  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  His  valuable  *  History  of  the  Ork- 
ney Islands,'  comprehending  an  account  of  their 
present  as  well  as  their  ancient  state,  on  which  he 
had  been  engaged  for  some  years,  was  not  pub- 
lished till  after  his  death.    He  died  May  14, 1805. 

BARRY,  Thomas,  Provost  of  Bothwell,  was 
the  author  of  a  Latin  poem  on  the  battle  of  Otter- 
bum,  fought  in  1888,  but  there  is  little  known  > 
conceming  him. 

Barton,  a  somame  supposed  to  have  heen  originally  de- 
rived from  Bereton,  that  is,  the  farm  of  here  or  hariey.  It 
is  the  name  of  numerous  localities  in  England,  as  Barton-on- 
Humber,  and  others,  amounting  to  nearly  forty  in  alL  In 
some  instances  the  name  may  have  been  given  to  a  small 
port,  having  a  har  of  sand  blocking  up  its  entrsnoe,  and  in 
others  applied  to  a  small  enclosure  or  farm  having  a  bsr-gate. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  block  and  tackle  of 
great  power. 

Barton  is  properly  an  English  name.  The  Bartons  of  Bar- 
ton flail  were  an  ancient  family  in  Lancashire,  having  branch- 
es in  Ireland  and  Sootiand.  There  was  also  an  old  family  of 
Barton  of  SmithUls  in  the  same  county,  recorded  in  the  Her- 
ald's Visitation  of  1567,  but  subsequently  established  m  the 
palatinate  of  Chester 
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BARTON,  Andrew,  a  distingnished  naval  com- 
mander, of  the  I'eign  of  James  the  Fourth,  be- 
longed to  a  family  which,  for  two  generations,  had 
produced  able  and  successful  seamen,  and  were 
intrusted  by  the  king  with  the  principal  authority 
in  all  maritime  and  commercial  matters  in  Scot- 
land. To  the  increase  of  his  navy,  and  to  nautical 
affaire  in  general.  King  James  paid  particular  at- 
tention, and  the  Bartons  not  only  purchased  vessels 
for  him  on  the  continent,  and  invited  into  Scot- 
land the  most  skilful  foreign  shipbuildere,  but  sold 
to  him  some  of  their  own  ships.  In  the  reign  of 
the  fourth  James  the  Scottish  navy  consisted  of 
sixteen  ships  of  war,  besides  one  vessel  called  the 
Great  Michael,  the  largest  then  known  to  be  in  the 
world,  and  which,  as  an  old  author  says,  *^  cum- 
bered all  Scotland  to  get  her  fitted  out  for  sea." 
The  daring  and  skill  of  the  Bartons,  of  whom  there 
were  three  brothen,  and  of  Andrew  in  particular, 
had  raised  them  to  a  renown  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  the  famous  admiral.  Sir  Andrew  Wood 
himself,  who  flourished  in  the  same  reign ;  and  the 
prowess  of  Andrew  Barton  was  put  to  the  proof 
on  the  following  occasion.  A  small  fleet  of  Scot- 
tish merchantmen  had  been  piratically  attacked 
by  some  Dutch  ships,  and  plundered  of  their  car- 
goes, while  the  crews,  after  being  murdered,  were 
thrown  overboard.  Andrew  Barton  was  instantly 
despatched  with  a  squadron  to  take  signal  ven- 
geance on  the  pei-petratore  of  this  cruel  deed. 
Many  of  the  pirates  were  captured;  and  the  ad- 
miral commanded  the  hogsheads,  which  were 
stowed  in  the  holds  of  his  vessels,  to  be  filled  with 
the  heads  of  his  prisoners,  and  sent  as  a  present 
to  his  royal  master.  So  early  as  the  year  1476, 
the  ships  belonging  to  the  Bartons  were  plundered 
by  a  Portuguese  squadron,  and  as  the  king  of 
Portugal  refused  to  make  any  amends,  lettere  of 
reprisal  were  granted  to  the  Barton  family  by  the 
Scottish  monarch,  authorizing  them  to  take  all 
Portuguese  vessels  which  should  come  in  their 
way,  until  they  had  fiilly  indemnified  themselves 
for  their  losses.  The  Portuguese  marinere,  on 
their  part,  were  not  slow  to  retaliate,  and  in  1507, 
the  Lion,  commanded  by  John  Barton,  the  father 
of  Andrew,  was  seized  at  Gampvere,  in  Zealand, 
and  its  commander  thrown  into  prison.  His  sons 
procured  fi^m  King  James  a  renewal  of  their  let- 


ters of  reprisal,  and  fitted  out  two  strong  ships, 
the  larger  called  the  Lion,  and  the  lesser  the  Jen- 
ny Pirwen,  which  they  placed  under  the  command 
of  Andi'ew  Bai'ton.  With  these  he  cruised  in  the 
Channel,  intercepting  and  capturing,  at  various 
tunes,  many  of  the  richly  laden  vessels  returning 
from  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  India  and 
Africa;  and,  as  Tytler  remarks,  the  unwonted  ap- 
parition of  blackamoors  at  the  Scottish  court,  and 
black  empresses  presiding  over  the  royal  tourna- 
ments, is  to  be  traced  to  the  spirit  and  success  of 
the  Scottish  privateers.  Not  content,  however, 
with  stopping  the  Poituguese  ships,  and  making 
prizes  of  them,  whenever  they  could,  the  Bartons 
detained  and  searched  English  merchant  vessels 
bound  for  Portugal,  or  coming  fi-om  that  country, 
under  the  pretence  that  they  had  Portuguese  goods 
on  board.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  were 
treated  by  the  English  as  pirates;  and  the  coun- 
cil board  of  England,  at  which  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
(afterwai*ds  created  Duke  of  Norfolk,)  presided, 
was  continually  receiving  complaints  from  the 
sailors  and  merchants,  that  Barton  was  in  the 
practice  of  intercepting  English  vessels,  and  pray- 
ing rodress.  King  Henry,  not  willing  to  come  to 
a  rupture  with  the  king  of  Scotland,  at  firet  pud 
little  attention  to  these  complaints.  The  earl  of 
Surroy,  however,  could  not  conceal  his  indignation, 
and,  on  hearing  of  some  late  excesses  of  the  priva- 
teere,  declarcd  that  "  the  narrow  seas  should  not 
be  so  infested  whilst  he  had  an  estate  that  could 
furnish  a  ship,  or  a  son  who  was  able  to  command 
it."  He  accordingly  fitted  out  two  men-of-war, 
which  were  manned  \>y  well  selected  crews,  ar- 
chers, and  men-at-aims,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  his  two  sons,  Sir  Thomas  Howard, 
called  by  old  historians  Lord  Howard,  afterwards 
created  earl  of  Sun<ey  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and 
Sir  Edwai'd  Howard,  afterwards  lord  high  admiral 
of  England.  Having  put  to  sea  he  fell  in  with 
Andrew  Barton  cruising  in  the  Downs,  having 
been  guided  to  his  whereabouts  by  the  captain  of 
a  merchantman  which  Barton  had  plundered  on 
the  previous  day.  This  took  place  in  July,  1511. 
On  approaching  Barton,  the  English  vessels  showed 
no  coloure  or  ensigns  of  war,  but  put  up  a  willow 
wand  on  their  masts,  that  being  the  emblem  of  a 
trading  vessel.    But  when  Barton  ordered  them 
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to  bring  to,  the  Englub  threw  oat  their  flags  and  ; 
pennons,  nod  fired  a  broadside.  The  Seotch  ad-  i 
fliiral  then  knew  that  he  had  English  resseU  to  . 
contend  wtth«  Barton  commanded  his  own  ship, 
the  Lion,  to  which  was  opposed  Sir  Thomas 
Howard ;  his  other  ressel  was  only  an  armed  pin- 
nace, named  the  Union,  called  by  Hall  the  bark  of 
Scotland ;  bat  far  from  being  dismayed  at  the  odds 
against  him,  he  engaged  boldly,  and  in  a  rich  dress 
and  bright  armoar,  appeared  on  deck,  with  a 
whistle  of  gold  abont  his  neck,  sosfiended  by  a 
golden  diain,  and  encouraged  his  men  to  fight 
valiantlr.  A  gold  whistle  was  in  those  days  the 
sign  of  the  ofllce  of  high  admiral.  The  battle  that 
ensued  was  most  obstinately  contested.  On  both 
sides  the  most  determined  valour  was  displayed, 
till  the  Scottish  admiral  was  desperately  wounded. 
It  is  said  that  even  then  this  bold  and  experienced 
seaman  continned  to  encourage  his  men  with  his 
whistle  till  death  closed  his  career. 

In  an  old  ballad,  on  this  seafight,  fought  before 
England  had  a  navy  at  all,  entitled  *  Sir  Andrew 
Barton,*  it  is  related  that 

With  pikes  and  gnones,  and  bowemen  bold, 

The  noble  Howard  is  gone  to  the  tea ; 
With  a  Taljant  heart,  and  a  pleaaant  cheara, 

Oat  at  Tbamea  mootb  aajled  bee. 
And  daj»  he  scant  had  aajled  three 

Upon  the  *  royage*  be  took  in  hand, 
Bnt  there  be  met  with  a  noble  shipp. 

And  stontlj  made  itt  staj  and  stand. 

**  Thon  must  tell  me,**  Lord  Howard  sayes, 

"  Now  who  thou  art,  aod  what^s  thy  name , 
And  shewe  me  where  thy  dwelling  is, 

And  whither  bound,  and  whence  thou,  came.** 
^  My  name  is  Henrye  Hunt,**  quoth  bee, 

With  a  heavye  heart,  and  a  carefull  mind , 
**  1  and  my  shipp  doe  both  belong 

To  the  Newcastle  that  stands  upon  Tyne." 

**  Hast  thou  not  heard,  now,  Heniye  Hunt, 

As  thou  hast  sayled  by  daye  and  by  night, 
Of  a  Scottish  rover  on  the  seas, 

Men  call  him  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  Knight?* 
Then  ever  he  sighed,  and  sayd  alas ! 

With  a  grieved  mind,  and  well  away, 
*(  But  over  well  I  knowe  that  wight, 

I  was  his  prisoner  yesterday.*' 

If  wo  are  to  believe  this  ballad,  Barton^s  ship, 


! 
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the  LioB,  was  famished  with  a  peeafiar  eontrl- 
ranee  sospendmg  laige  weights  or  beaav  firam  Us 
yardanns,  for  the  porpoae  of  bemg  dropped  down 
upon  the  enemy  when  they  should  eome  along- 
side. This  was  an  old  stamtagem  of  the  Romans, 
which  the  Scottish  admird  had  adopted  with  great 
success.  Barton  and  these  beams  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  said  ^^  Henrye  Hunt :" 

"  He  is  braaee  within,  and  Steele  vithoot. 

And  thirtye  pieces  of  orffinanoe 

He  carries  on  each  side  alooge , 
And  be  hath  a  pinoaoe  deeriye  da^d, 

SL  Andrewes  cinasc  itt  is 
His  pinoaoe  bcareth  mneacwe  men. 

And  fifteen  canons  on 


**  Were  ye  twentye  ahippes,  and  he  hot  one^ 

I  Bweaie  by  Idrke,  and  bower,  and  hail. 
He  wold  ofeconic  them  emy  one^ 

If  once  bis  beamea  tb^  doe  downe  frIL* 
"  This  is  cold  comfort,"  sayes  my  lofd, 

"  To  welcome  a  stranger  on  the  aea, 
Yett  lie  bring  him  and  his  shipp  to  shon. 

Or  to  ScoUand  he  shall  cany  mee.* 

The  balhid  proceeds  to  relate  that  Henry  Hunt 
guided  Howard  to  the  place  where  Barton's  ships 
lay,  and  on  coming  np  with  them,  he  ordered  all 
his  ensigns  to  be  furled 

*'  Take  m  your  ancyents,  standards  eka, 

So  close  that  no  man  may  them  see, 
And  put  roe  forth  a  white  willowe  wand, 

As  merchants  use  that  sayle  the  sea.** 
But  they  stirred  neither  top  or  mast, 

Stoutly  they  past  Sir  Andrew  by ; 
"  What  English  churles  are  yonder,**  he  sayd. 

That  can  so  little  curtesye. 

"  Now  by  the  roode,  three  years  and  mora 

I  have  been  admirall  on  the  sea ; 
And  never  an  English  nor  Portingall 

Without  my  leave  can  passe  this  way.** 
Then  called  he  forth  his  stout  pinnice, 

"  Fetche  backe  yond  pedlars  nowe  to  mee, 
i  sweaie  by  the  masse,  yon  English  churies 

Shall  all  hang  at  my  maine-mast  tree.** 

With  that  the  pinnace  itt  shott  off, 

Full  well  Lord  Howard  might  it  ken, 
For  it  strake  downe  his  foremast  tree 

And  killed  fourteen  of  his  men. 

The  English  commander  then  ordered  Us  gtm- 
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ner,  ^^  good  Peter  Simon,"  to  fire  off  his  ordnance, 
irliich  he  did  with  effect ; 

And  he  lett  goe  his  great  gunnes  shott, 

Soe  well  he  settled  itt  with  his  ee ; 
The  first  sight  that  Sir  Andrew  sawe, 

He  sawe  his  pinnace  snnke  i*  the  sea. 

And  when  he  sawe  his  pinnace  snnke, 

Lord,  how  his  heart  with  rage  did  swell ! 
"  Nowe  catt  mj  ropes,  itt  is  time  to  he  gon, 

lie  fetch  jon  pedlars  hacke  mysel.** 
When  mj  lord  sawe  Sir  Andrewe  loose, 

Within  his  heart  hr.  was  fall  faine ; 
*Nowe  spreads  joaf  ancyents,  strike  np  dmmmes, 

Sound  all  jonr  tnunpetts  out  amaine  !** 

The  English  seem  to  have  been  most  apprehen- 
sive of  the  beams  on  the  yardarms,  bnt  to  make 
nse  of  this  contrivance,  it  was  necessary  that  some 
one  shonld  ascend  the  mainmast;  and  Howard 
had  stationed  in  a  proper  place  a  Yorkshire  gen- 
tleman, named  Horseley,  the  best  archer  in  his 
ship,  with  strict  injunctions  to  let  fly  an  arrow  at 
every  one  who  shonld  attempt  to  go  np  the  rig- 
gings of  Barton^s  vessel.  Two  of  Bartends  officers, 
named  Gordon  and  James  Hamilton,  the  latter  his 
"  only  sister's  sonne,"  were  successively  killed  in 
the  attempt.  Barton  himself,  confiding  in  the 
strong  armonr  which  he  wore,  then  began  to  as- 
cend the  mast.  Lord  Thomas  Howard  called  ont 
to  the  archer  to  shoot  tme,  on  peril  of  his  life. 
'*  Were  I  to  die  for  it,"  answered  Horseley,  "I 
have  bnt  two  aiTOWs  left."  The  first  which  he 
shot  bonnded  from  Barton's  armonr,  without  hurt- 
ing him;  but  as  the  Scotch  admiral  raised  his  arm 
to  climb  higher,  the  archer  took  aim  where  the 
armour  afforded  him  no  protection,  and  wounded 
him  mortally  through  the  armpit. 

Sir  Andrew  he  did  swarre  the  tree, 

With  right  good  will  he  swanred  then , 
Upon  his  breast  did  Horseley  hitt, 

Bnt  the  arrow  bonnded  back  agen. 
Then  Horsdey  spyed  a  priTye  place 

With  a  perfeot  eye  in  a  secrette  part ; 
Under  the  spole  of  his  right  arme, 

He  smote  Sir  Andrew  to  the  heart 

Jumping  upon  deck.  Barton  addressed  his  men: 
"  Fight  on,"  ho  said,  "  my  brave  hearts ;  I  am  a  lit 
tie  wounded,  but  not  slain.    I  will  but  rest  awhile, 
and  then  rise  and  fight  again;  meantime,  stand 


fast  by  St.  Andrew's  cross ;"  meaning  the  Hag  of 
Scotland. 

**  Fight  on,  my  men,**  Sir  Andrew  sayes, 

**  A  little  I*m  hnrt,  but  yett  not  staine, 
rie  bnt  lye  donne  and  bleede  awhiie, 

And  then  He  rise  and  fight  agame. 
Fight  on,  my  men,**  Sir  Andrew  sayes, 

And  never  fiindie  beftre  the  foe ; 
And  stand  fkat  by  St  Andrewe*s  cross, 

Untill  you  heare  my  whistle  blow.** 

They  never  heard  his  whistle  blow, 

Which  made  th«r  hearts  waxe  sore  adread. 
Then  Horseley  sayd,  "Aboard,  my  lord, 

For  wdl  I  wott  Sir  Andrew's  dead.** 
They  boarded  then  his  noble  shipp, 

They  boarded  it  with  might  and  malne, 
Eighteen  score  Sootts  alive  they  found. 

The  rest  were  either  maimd  or  slaine. 

Lord  Howard  tooke  a  sword  m  hand, 

And  off  he  smote  Sir  Andrewe's  head, 
"  I  must  ha*  left  England  many  a  days, 

If  thou  were  alive  as  thou  art  dead.** 
He  caused  his  bodye  to  be  oast, 

Over  the  hatchborde  into  the  sea, 
And  about  his  middle  three  hundred  crownes, 

"  Wherever  thou  land  this  will  buiy  thee.** 

Barton's  ship,  the  lion,  thus  captured,  was  car- 
ried into  the  Thames,  and  became  the  second  man- 
of-war  in  the  English  navy.    The  Great  Hany, 

which  had  been  built  only  seven  years  before, 
namely  in  1504,  was  properly  speaking  the  first. 
On  this  celebrated  ship  Henry  the  Seventh  ex- 
pended £14,000,  a  great  sum  in  those  days,  equi- 
valent to  the  cost  of  a  modem  ship  of  the  line. 
With  that  monarch  the  rise  of  a  royal  navy  in 
England  is  said  to  have  originated.  Before  his 
time,  when  the  king  wanted  a  fleet,  the  five  ports, 
then  the  largest  in  England,  and  still  called  the 
Cinque  Ports,  furnished  a  certain  equipment  of 
ships  and  men;  vessels  were  also  hired  from  mer- 
chants, and  manned  and  armed  for  war.  Ambi- 
tious of  being  independent  of  the  irregular  navy 
derived  from  such  various  and  uncertain  sources, 
Henry  paid  great  attention  to  the  building  of  large 
ships  exclusively  for  warlike  purposes,  and  he  took 
care  to  keep  them  in  a  highly  efficient  and  pro- 
gressive state.  His  son,  Henry  the  Eighth,  caused 
to  be  constructed  the  then  largest  English  ship, 
called  Henry  Grace  de  Dieu,  or  the  Great  Hany 
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after  the  ship  of  the  same  name,  boilt  bj  hU  father. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  ship  whiefa  had 

■ 

four  masts,  and  was  comidered  tlie  wonder  iji  the 
sixteenth  century*  i 

Thus  died  Andrew  Barton.    With  King  James 

I 

be  was  a  penonal  favoorite,  and  he  seot  a 
herald  to  Kiog  Henrj  to  demand  redress  for  the 
death  of  his  ablest  officer,  and  the  loss  of  his  bbips; 
but  Heorj  retomed  no  milder  answer  than  that 
the  fate  of  pirates  oagfat  never  to  be  a  matter  of 
dispute  among  prinees.  He,  however,  after  a 
short  imprisonment  dismissed  Barton*s  crew,  with 
a  small  som  each  to  defray  their  homeward 
charges.  This  nffair  was  one  of  the  remote  causes 
of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Flodden,  in  which  James 
the  Fourth  was  slain.— 7V<fer'«  Hittory  of  Scot- 
land,  Yol.  s.SeoUtu  ToUm  of  a  Grandfaiher.— 
Perqf$  JUligues  of  Andent  EngKih  Poetry. 

BAMAJmsr,  A  eornxption  of  BoaBradean  or  Bmaangdeiie,  » 
tanaiDe  derired  from  an  estate  hi  the  parish  of  Westrntber, 
Bcrwifckahire,  which  aeems  at  one  period  to  hare  belonged  to 
a  famiJj  of  the  aame  name,  and  snbfleqoentlj  waa  a  ncarage 
bllonpng  to  the  nana  of  Coldatream.  Soon  after  the  Refor- 
mation, Andrew  Cunie,  Ticar  of  Baawndean,  oonrejed  to 
William  Home,  third  aon  of  Sir  Jamea  Home  of  Coldenknowa, 
**tema  eccleaiaaticaa,  maoaionem,  et  j^bam  vicaric  de  Baa- 
fendene;"  wberrapon,  he  obtained  from  Jamea  the  SixtK, 
a  charter  for  the  aame,  on  the  11th  of  Febmarjr,  1573-i. 
This  William  waa  a  progenitor  of  tiie  Homea  of  Basaendean, 
the  moat  distiogniahed  of  which  famflj  waa  George  Home  of 
Baaaendean,  who  sobered  much  for  hia  zealoaa  attachment  to 
the  caoae  of  civil  and  raligioaa  libertj  dnring  the  persecating 
reigna  fiX  Charlea  the  Second  and  Jamea  the  Seventh,  and 
waa  one  of  thoae  expatriated  Scotamen  who  brooght  aboat 
tha  Bevobitionofl688. 

Of  the  andent  family  of  Baaaantin,  Baaaantoon,  or  Baa- 
iendeao,  waa  the  subject  of  the  following  notice : 

BASSANTIN,  James,  an  eminent  astronomer 
and  mathematician,  the  son  of  the  laird  of  Bas- 
sendean,  in  Berwickshire,  was  bom  in  the  reign  of 
James  IV.;  and,  after  Btud3rlng  mathematics  at 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  he  travelled  for  further 
information  on  the  continent.  He  subsequently 
went  to  Paris,  where,  on  a  vacancy  occurring  in 
the  mathematical  chair  of  the  university,  he  was 
ele<;ted  professor,  and  he  remained  there  for  some 
years.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1562,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  his  patrimonial 
estate  of  Bassendean.  The  prevailing  delusion  of 
that  age,  particularly  in  France,  was  a  belief  in 
judicial  astrology.  In  his  way  home  through 
England,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  James  Melville's 


Memoirs,  be  met  with  Sir  Bobot  Mdville,  tlw 
brother  of  that  gentleman,  who  was  at  tkat  tnaa 
en^g^  on  the  part  of  the  nnfortnnate  Hair,  n 
endeavooriug  to  effect  a  meeting  between  her  and 
Elizabeth ;  when  he  predicted  that  all  his  efforts 
would  be  in  vain ;  *"  for,  first,  they  will  nener  BKit 
togither,  and  next,  there  will  nevir  be  hot  discern- 
bling  and  secret  hattrent  (hatred)  for  a  whvle,  and 
at  length  captivity  and  utter  wrak  for  oar  Qnen  by 
England.**  Meiville^s  answer  was.  that  he  could 
not  credit  soch  news,  which  he  looked  upon  as 
**  falM,  ungodly,  and  unlawful  ;**  on  which  Bas- 
santin  replied,  *^Sa  far  as  Melanthon,  wha  was  a 
godly  theologue,  has  declared  and  written  anent  the 
natnrall  scyences,  that  are  lawfhll  and  daily  red 
in  dyvers  Christian  universities;  in  the  qnhUkis,  aa 
in  all  othir  artis,  God  geves  to  some  less,  to  some 
mair  and  clearer  knawledge  than  till  othlrs;  be 
the  quhilk  knawledge  I  have  also  that  at  length, 
that  the  kingdom  of  England  sail  of  rycht  fall  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  that  ther  are  some 
bom  at  this  instant  that  sail  bruik  lands  and  hen- 
tages  in  England.  Bot,  alaoe,  it  will  cost  many 
their  lyves,  and  many  bluidy  battaOes  will  be 
foncheu  first,  and  the  Spaniartis  will  be  helpers, 
and  will  take  a  part  to  themselves  for  ther  labours." 
The  first  part  of  Bassantin*s  prediction,  which  he 
might  very  well  have  hazarded  finom  what  he  may 
have  known  of  Elizabeth's  character  and  disposi- 
tion, and  also  from  the  fact  that  Mary  was  the 
next  heir  to  the  English  throne,  proved  true ;  the 
latter  portion  showed,  in  the  result,  how  little  faith 
should  be  placed  in  the  pseudo- science  of  as- 
trology, which  is  now  exploded.  Bassantin  was  a 
zealous  protestant,  and  a  supporter  of  the  Regent 
Murray.  He  died  in  15G8.  His  principal  work 
is  a  Treatise  or  Discourse  on  Astronomy,  written 
in  French,  which  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
John  Tomsesias,  (M.  de  Toumes,)  and  published 
at  Geneva  in  1599.  He  wrote  four  other  treatises. 
Although  well  versed  for  his  time  in  what  are 
called  the  exact  sciences,  Bassantin  had  received 
no  part  of  a  classical  education.  Yossius  observes, 
that  his  astronomical  discourse  was  written  in 
very  bad  French,  and  that  the  author  knew  ^^  nei- 
ther Gi*eek  nor  Latin,  but  only  Scotch."  Bassan- 
tin's  Planetary  System  was  that  of  Ptolemy.  His 
works  contain  a  laborious  collection  of  the  theories 
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and  obsci'Yations  of  preceding  astronomers,  and 
are  monuments  of  his  own  extensive  acquirements. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  them: 

Astronomia  Jaoobi  Bassantini  Scot!,  Opus  absolatlssimuni, 
ftc  In  which  the  Ohservations  of  the  most  expert  Mathe- 
matidaiiB  on  the  Heavens  are  digested  into  order  and  method. 
Latin  and  French.    Geneva,  1599,  fol. 

Paraphrase  de  TAstrolabe,  avec  nne  amplification  de  Tosage 
de  rastfolabe.    Lyons,  1555 ;  and,  again,  at  Paris,  1617,  Svo. 

Super  Mathematica  Genethhaca ;  t.  e.  of  the  Calculation  of 
Nativities. 

Axithmetica. 

Musics  Secundum  Platonem,  or  Jjilusic  on  the  Principles  of 
the  Platonists. 

De  Mathesi  in  geneie. 

BASSOL,  John,  the  favourite  disciple  of  Duns 
Sootus,  was  bom,  according  to  Mackenzie,  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  HI.  In  his  younger  years  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the 
belles  Lettres,  after  wliich  he  went  to  the  university 
of  Oxford,  where  he  studied  theology  uuder  Duns 
Scotns;  with  whom,  in  the  year  1304,  he  removed 
to  Paris,  and  studied  for  some  time  in  tlie  univer- 
sity there.  In  1313  he  entered  the  order  of  the 
Minorites.  Being  afterwards  sent  by  the  general 
of  his  order  to  Rheims,  he  there  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  taught  philosophy 
for  seven  or  eight  years  in  that  city.  In  1322  be 
was  sent  to  Mechlin,  in  Brabant,  where  he  taught 
theology.  He  died  thei-e  in  1347.  His  master, 
Duns  Scotns,  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  him,  that, 
when  he  taught  in  the  schools,  he  usually  said, 
that  ^^  If  only  Joannes  Bctssiolis  were  present,  he 
had  a  sufficient  auditory."  The  only  work  he 
wrote  was  entitled  ^  Commentaria  sen  Lecture  in 
Quatuor  Libros  Senteutiarum,*  folio,  which,  with 
some  mificellaneons  treatises  in  philosophy  and 
medicine,  was  published  in  Fai'is  in  1517.  Bassol 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and,  in  lecturing  or 
writing,  he  handled  his  subject  with  so  much  order 
and  method,  that  he  was  styled  Doctor  Ordinatis- 
simuSj  or  the  most  orderly  or  methodical  doctor; 
for,  at  that  period,  eminent  scholars  and  divines 
were  distinguished  by  such  titles.  It  was  objected 
to  him,  however,  that,  in  common  with  most  of 
the  schoolmen  of  that  and  the  succeeding  age,  he 
was  too  subtle  and  nice  in  obscure  questions ;  for 
they  were  fond  of  proposing  objections  that  could 
never  have  occurred  to  any  but  themselves.  So 
subtle,  indeed,  was  one  of  them,  called  ^  The  Cal- 


culator,' that  Cardan,  an  old  author,  says,  only 
one  of  his  arguments  was  enough  to  puzzle  all 
posterity ;  and  that,  when  he  grew  old,  he  wept 
because  he  could  not  understand  his  own  books  I-^ 
Mackenzie's  Scots  Writers. 

Batiigatb,  a  surname  derived  from  what  is  now  the  town 
and  parish  of  Bathgate  in  Linhthgowshire.  The  etymology 
of  the  name  itself  is  uncertain.  In  a  grant  by  Malcolm  ths 
Fourth  to  the  monks  of  Holyrood  of  the  church  of  Bathgate 
with  a  portion  of  land,  it  is  called  Batket,  and  in  other  char- 
ters and  deeds  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, the  name  is  variously  written  Bathket,  Bathgatt,  Bath- 
cat  and  Bathkat  The  barony  cf  Bathgate  formed  part  of 
the  dowery  of  Marjory  Bruce,  on  her  marriage  with  Walter, 
High  Steward  of  Scotland,  in  1316.  In  the  castle  of  Bath- 
gate, the  said  Walter  died  in  1S28,  that  being  one  of  his  chief 
residences. 

BAXTER,  Andrew,  an  ingenious  metaphysical 
writer,  the  son  of  a  merchant  in  Old  Aberdeen, 
was  born  there  in  1686  or  1687.  He  was  educated 
in  King's  College  in  his  native  city,  and  afterwards 
became  a  private  tutor.  Among  his  pupils  were  the 
Lords  Gray  and  Blantyre,  and  Mr.  Hay  of  Drum- 
raelzier.  About  1780  be  published  *An  Enquiry 
into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,'  wherein  its 
immateriality  is  evinced  from  the  principles  of  rea- 
son and  philosophy.  This' work,  which  originally 
appeared  without  a  date,  was  praised  in  high  terms 
by  Dr.  Warburton.  In  1741  he  went  abroad  with 
Mr.  Hay,  having  also  the  charge  of  Lord  Blantyre, 
and  remained  for  some  years  at  Utrecht,  his  wife 
and  family  in  the  mean  time  residing  at  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed.  On  the  continent  he  contracted 
a  very  extensive  acquaintance,  and  could  speak 
the  French,  Dutch,  and  German  languages  fluently. 
He  also  wrote  and  read  the  Italian .  and  Spanish. 
It  is  related  of  him,  that,  during  the  whole  of  his 
residence  at  Utrecht,  he  presided  at  the  ordinary, 
which  was  frequented  by  all  the  young  English 
gentlemen  there,  with  much  gaiety  and  politeness, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  general  satisfac- 
tion. In  1747  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  re- 
sided at  Whittingham  in  East  Lothian,  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  April  28,  1750,  aged 
63.  He  left  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  a  clergy- 
man in  Berwickshire,  three  daughters,  and  one 
son.  He  wrote,  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  a  Latin 
treatise,  entitled  *  Matho,  sive  Cosmotheoiia  pn- 
erilis  Dialogns,'  which  he  afterwards  translated 
into  English,  and  published  in  two  vols.  8vo.    In 
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1750  ippcaied  m  Appeodix  to  his  ^  Enqidrj  into 
tlie  Katare  of  ihe  Haman  Soul,'  in  wliich  ha  en- 
deanmii  to  aofwer  the  objectiou  that  liad  been 
adTfloeed  agaiiut  Us  notioiis  of  the  tw  tMoiut  of 
■attar,  bj  Kr.  CoUn  Madanrin,  ia  his  *  Aceoant 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newtoii*s  Pbikwoi^icai  Discomses/ 
Home  also  eoatroreited  bis  argmnents.  Mr. 
Baxter  dedicated  the  Appendix  to  his  Enqniry  to 
Ihe  celebrated  John  Wilkes,  whose  acquaintance 
be  bad  made  on  the  continent,  and  with  whom  be 
kq>t  vp  a  correspondence  till  within  a  short  time 
before  his  deatb« — ^He  left  man/  mannscripts  be* 
hind  him,  and  would  giadlj  have  finished  his  work 
opon  the  hnman  sooL  **I  own,**  sajs  he,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  ''if  U  had  been  the  will  of 
Heaven,  I  wonld  gladly  have  lived  till  I  had  pot 
in  order  the  second  part  of  the  Enquiry,  showing 
the  immortality  of  the  homan  soul,  bat  infinite 
wisdom  cannot  be  mistaken  in  calling  me  sooner. 
Dor  blindness  makes  ns  form  wishes.**  This,  in- 
deed, he  considered  his  capital  work. 
The  following  Is  a  list  of  Andrew  Baxter's  works : 

An  anqnify  into  tlM  Katun  of  the  Hmnan  Soul,  wherein 
tti  Iiiiinateria]]t)r  if  ennoed  from  the  Prindples  of  Reeeon 
and  Pbikaopbj.  Load.  4Uk  9d  edit.  1737,  2  yob.  Sro.  3d 
edit  17i6,  2  Tols.  8to.  An  Appendix  to  the  Fint  Part  of 
the  loqoirjr  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Sool;  wherein  the 
Frind^ea  laid  down  are  deand  finm  aome  Otijectiona  atarted 
againat  the  Notiona  of  the  ^Ha  InertiaB  of  Matter,  bj  Maelaorin, 
4c.  Lond.  1760,  8to.    Edited  hj  J.  Doncan. 

Hatbo:  nre  Coaraotheoria  Poerilia  Dialogue.  In  qao 
FnoM  Elemonta  da  Mnndi  ofdine  et  omata  proponmitor,  &c. 
Lond.  1740,  2  Tola.  8to.  Thia  work  waa  afterwarda  gieatlj 
enlarged,  and  pnbliahed  in  Eng^ah,  with  the  following  title, 
Matho,  or  the  Coaraotheoria  Pneiilis,  in  ten  dialognea;  where- 
in, film  the  FhenomenA  of  the  Material  World,  brieflj  ex- 
plained, the  prindplea  of  Natural  Religion  are  deduced  and 
demonatrated.  Lond.  1745,  2  Tola.  8to.  A  third  edition, 
1766,  2  Tola.  12nio. 

The  BoT.  Dr.  Doncan,  of  Sooth  Warmboroagh,  pnbliahed 
The  Evidence  ol  Beaaon,  in  proof  of  the  Immortalitj  of  the 
Sool,  Independent  on  the  more  abatroae  Inquiiy  into  the 
Natore  of  Matter  and  Spirit  Collected  fixnn  the  MSS.  of 
Mr.  Baxter.    Lond.  1779,  8to, 

BAYNE,  Alexander,  of  Ru'es,  first  professor 
of  the  municipal  law  of  Scotland,  was  tne  son  of 
John  Bayne  of  Logie,  Fife,  descended  from  the 
old  Fifeshire  family  of  Tolloch,  to  whom  he  was 
served  hehr  in  general,  October  8,  1700.  He 
was  the  representative  of  an  old  family  in  the 
parish  of  Kilconquhar,  and  his  estate  of  Rires 
Is  now  possessed  by  bis  descendant  Robert  Bayne 
Dalgleish,  £sq.  of  Dnra.     Mr.  Bayne,  on  the 


10th  of  July  1714  wis  admitted  advocate.     !■ 
Jamaiy  1722  the  Facalty  appcMiited  him  senior 
curator  of  the  Advocates*  Library,  SDd,  od  28th 
November  sneceediag,  he  was  elected  by  the  town- 
coup  il  to  the  chair  of  Soots  hrar,  wliich  in  that 
year  was  first  institoted  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
borgh.    In  the  oonndl  register  of  that  date  there 
is  the  following  entry:   ^*Mr.  Aleiandrr  Bayne 
having  represented  how  mnch  it  would  be  for  the 
interest  ot  the  nation  and  of  this  city,  to  have  a 
professor  of  the  law  of  Scotland  placed  in  the  uni- 
versity of  this  dty,  not  only  for  teaching  the  Scots 
law,  but  also  for  qualifying  of  writers  to  his  Ma* 
jesty's  Signet ;  and  being  fully  apprised  of  the  fit- 
ness and  qualifications  of  Mr.  Alexander  Bayne  of 
Rires,  advocate,  to  discharge  such  a  province; 
therefbre,  the  council  elect  him  to  be  professor  of 
the  law  of  Scotland  in  the  university  of  thia  dty.** 
Although  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  first  looked 
coldly  upon  the  erection  of  the  chair  of  Scots  law, 
they  soon  began  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  cal- 
culated to  work  a  beneficial  change  on  the  course 
of  examination  for  the  bar,  and  on  the  system  of 
legal  study.    In  January  1724  the  Dean  of  Fa- 
culty, Mr.  Robert  Dundas  of  Amiston,  afterwards 
Lord  President  of  the  court  of  session,  proposed 
to  the  Faculty,  that  all  entrants  should,  previous 
to  their  admission,  undergo  a  trial,  not  only  In  the 
dvil  law,  as  heretofore,  but  also  in  the  mnnidpal 
law  of  Scotland ;  and  thongh  this  was  long  resisted, 
it  was  at  length  determined,  by  act  of  sederunt, 
February  28,  1750.    In  the  beginning  of  1726, 
Bayne  retired  from  the  office  of  senior  curator  of 
the  library,  and  the  same  year  he  published  the 
first  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope's  Jf  mor  PracHdks^ 
a  work  of  great  legal  learning,  which  had  lain 
nearly  a  century  in  manuscript,  to  which  was 
added  by  Professor  Bayne, '  A  Discourse  on  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Method  of  Studying  it.'    In  1731  be  published 
a  small  volume  of  *■  Notes'  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dents attending  his  chair,  formed  out  of  his  lee- 
tures,  and  which  prove  that  he  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted not  only  with  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 
bnt  also  with  the  andent  common  law.    About 
the  same  time,  he  published  another  small  volume, 
entitled  *  Institutions  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scot- 
land,* also  for  the  use  of  his  students.    Ho  died  in 
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June  1787,  when  Mr.  Erskine  of  Carnock  was  ap- 
pointed his  saccessor.  He  had  married  Mary,  a 
younger  daughter  of  Anne,  only  surviving  child  of 
Sir  William  Bruce  of  Kinross,  by  her  second  hus- 
band, Sir  John  Carstairs  of  Eilconquhar,  and  by 
her  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  One  of 
his  daughters  was  the  first  wife  of  Allan  Ramsay 
ttie  painter,  son  of  the  author  of  the  Grentle  Shep- 
herd.   Professor  Bayne's  works  are : 

Inatitations  of  tht  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland.  £cL  1747, 12mo. 
Notes  on  the  Grinunal  Law.    1748, 12mo. 
Notes  for  the  Use  of  the  Students  of  the  Municipal  Law. 
Edin.  1749, 12mo. 


Bkatok,  snname  of.    See  Bethunb. 


Bbatson,  the  nuname  of  a  family  originally  situated  on 
the  West  Marches.  At  the  end  of  the  16th  and  beginning 
of  the  17th  centuries  they  acquired  the  lands  of  Kilrie,  Vi- 
earagrange,  Glasmont,  North  Piteadie,  Powguild,  Balbardie, 
Pitkeanie,  and  others,  in  Fifeahlre.  Robert  Beatson,  Esq.  of 
Kihie,  Boyal  Engineers,  married,  1790,  Jean,  only  child  of 
Murdoch  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Rossend  Castle,  Burntisland, 
of  the  Cuthness  Campbells.  His  grandson,  Alexander  John 
Beatson,  Esq.  of  Rossend,  died  at  Malto  April  8, 1861. 

John  Beatson  Bell,  Esq.  of  Glenfaig  and  Kildnncan,  re> 
presents  in  the  female  line  a  younger  branch  of  the  family  of 
Vicarsgrange,  which  acquired  the  lands  of  Mawbill  in  Kin- 
roes-sbire,  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  Marie  Grieve. 

Major-general  Alexander  Beatson,  H.E.I.C.S.,  at  one  time 
governor  of  St.  Helena,  was  of  the  Eilrle  family.  For  u 
OMmoir  of  faim  see  Supplement. 

BEATSON,  Robert,  of  Vicaragrange,  LL.D., 
author  of  some  useftil  compilations,  eldest  son  of 
David  Beatson  of  Vicarsgrange,  and  of  Jean, 
daughter  of  Robert  Beatson  of  Kilrie,  was  bom  at 
Oysart  25th  June  1741.  His  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal grandfathers  were  consins,  the  one  being 
the  laird  of  Kilrie  and  the  other  of  Vicarsgrange. 
His  grandmothers  were  half  sistera,  daughters  of 
William  Beatson  of  Glasmont,  and  cousins  of  their 
respective  husbands.  He  obtained  an  ensigncy  in 
1756,  and  the  following  year  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  coast  of  France.  He  afterwards 
served  as  lieutenant,  in  the  attack  on  Martinique, 
and  the  taking  of  Guadalonpe.  In  1 766,  he  retired 
on  half-pay.  He  obtained  the  degi*ee  of  LL.D.  from 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  had  commenced 
writing  a  Peerage,  which  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete. Part  of  the  material  is  contained  in  one  of 
three  volumes  of  manuscript,  entitled  ^Reatson^s 
Collections,'  in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates in  Edinburgh.  He  sold  Vicarsgrange  in 
1787,  and  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  was 


baiTack-master  at  Aberdeen.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  died 
January  24,  1818,  aged  87.     His  works  are : 

Political  Index  to  the  Histories  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, or  a  Complete  Register  of  the  Hereditary  Honours, 
Public  Officers,  and  Persons  in  Office,  from  the  earliest 
periods  to  the  present  time.  Edin.  1786,  Syo.  The  snmQ 
Lond.  1788,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Naval  and  MHitaiy  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,  from  Um 
year  1727  to  the  present  time.  Lond.  1790,  8  vols.  Svo. 
Second  edition,  1804,  6  vols.  8vo. 

A  New  and  Distinct  View  of  the  Memorable  Action  of  the 
27th  July,  1778,  in  which  the  aspersions  cast  on  the  Flag 
Officers  are  shewn  to  be  totally  unfounded.    1791,  8vo. 

An  Essay  on  the  Comparative  Advantages  of  Vertical  and 
Horizontal  Wmdmills.    Plates.    Lond.  1798,  8vo. 

A  Chronological  Register  of  both  Houses  of  the  British 
Parliament,  from  the  Union  in  1708,  to  the  Third  ParUament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1807 
Lond.  1808,  3  vols.  8vo. 

BEATTIE,  James,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  po- 
et, moralist,  and  miscellaneous  writec,  was  bom 
at  LaurencekirlE,  Kincardineshire,  October  25th, 
1735.  His  father,  who  kept  a  little  retail  shop  ui 
that  village,  also  rented  a  small  farm  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, in  which  his  forefathers  had  lived  for 
many  generations.  He  was  the  youngest  son,  and 
his  father  dying  when  he  was  yet  a  child,  his  elder 
brother  David,  on  whom,  with  his  mother,  the  care 
of  the  family  devolved,  placed  him  at  the  village 
school,  where,  as  he  soon  began  to  write  verses,  his 
companions  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  **The 
Poet.**  In  1749  he  was  removed  to  Mai-ischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  obtained  a  bursary  or 
exhibition.  He  studied  Greek  under  Dr.  Thomas 
Blackwell,  author  of  ^The  Court  of  Augustus,* 
and  'An  Inquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Homer,*  who  was  the  first  to  encourage  Beattie*s 
genius.  He  made  great  progress  in  his  studies, 
and  acquired  that  accurate  and  classical  know- 
ledge for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  eminent. 
In  1753  he  obtained  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and 
having  completed  his  course  of  study,  he  was 
appointed  in  August  of  that  year  schoolmaster 
and  parish  clerk  to  the  parish  of  Fordoun,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Grampians,  six  miles  from  his  native 
village.  It  is  related  of  hun  that  he  loved  at  this 
time  to  wander  in  the  fields  during  the  night,  and 
watch  the  appearance  of  the  coming  dawn,  feeding 
his  young  dreams  of  poesy  ^'  in  lone  sequestered 
spots.**  His  early  productions,  inserted  in  the 
Scottish  Magazine,  gained  him  some  local  repnta* 
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tion;  and  he  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of 
Mr.  Garden,  advocate,  afterwards  Lord  Garden- 
stone,  then  sheriff  of  Kincardineshire,  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
invited  him  to  their  houses,  and  with  whom  he 
ever  after  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse.  He 
had  at  one  time  an  intention  of  entering  the 
church ;  and  in  consequence  attended  the  divinity 
class  at  Marischal  College ;  but  circumstances  led 
him  to  change  his  yiews.  In  1757  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  gi*ammar  school  of  Aberdeen,  and 
Beattie  was  induced  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  situation,  but  did  not  succeed.  He  acquitted 
himself  so  well,  however,  that  on  a  second  vacancy 
in  June  1768,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  masters 
of  that  school.  In  1760  he  published  at  IvOndon 
a  volume  of  poems  and  translations,  which,  thongh 
it  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  he  endeavoured 
at  a  future  period,  when  his  fame  was  established, 
to  buy  up  and  suppress.  Some  of  these  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  to  Sir  William  Forbes'  Life 
of  Beattie.  By  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Errol 
and  others  of  his  friends,  he  was  the  same  year 
appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  logic 
at  Marischal  college.  Among  his  brother  profes- 
sors in  the  Aberdeen  universities  at  that  time  were 
such  men  of  genius  and  leaniing  as  Dr.  Campbell, 
Dr.  Reid,  and  Dr.  Gregory.  In  1762  he  wrote 
his  *  Essay  on  Poetry,'  which  was  published  in 
1776,  with  others  of  his  prose  works.  In  1765 
he  published  an  unsuccessful  poem  on  *Tlie 
Judgment  of  Paris,'  in  quarto.  He  afterwards 
reprinted  it  in  a  new  edition  of  his  poetical  works 
which  appeared  in  1766.  On  the  28th  June 
1767  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  James 
Dunn,  the  Rector  of  the  grammar  school  at  Aber- 
deen, his  union  with  whom  was  not  happy,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  hereditary  disposition  to  madness 
on  her  part,  which  made  its  appearance  a  few 
years  after  the  marriage,  and  which  subsequently 
caused  her  to  be  put  in  confinement. 

In  1770  appeared  the  work  which  first  brought 
Dr.  Beattie  prominently  into  notice,  viz,  'An 
Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth, 
in  opposition  to  Sophistry  and  Scepticism;'  writ- 
ten with  the  avowed  purpose  of  confuting  the  per- 
nicious doctrines  advanced  by  Hume  and  bis  sup- 
porters, which  at  that  time  were  very  prevalent. 


His  motives  for  engaging  in  this  task  are  iully  ex* 
plained  in  a  long  letter  to  Dr.  Blacklock,  which 
will  be  found  in  Forbes'  account  of  his  Life  and 
Writings.  The  design,  he  says,  ^Ms  to  overthrow 
scepticism,  and  establish  conviction  in  its  place, 
a  conviction  not  in  the  least  favourable  to  bigotry 
or  prejudice,  far  less  to  a  persecuting  spurlt,  but 
such  a  conviction  as  produces  firmness  of  mind, 
and  stability  of  principle,  in  consistence  with 
moderation,  candour,  and  liberal  inquiry."  This 
work  was  so  popular,  that  in  four  years  five  large 
editions  were  sold,  and  it  was  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages.  The  '  Essay  on 
Truth,'  which  Hume  and  his  friends  treated  as 
a  violent  personal  attack,  was  intended  to  be 
continued ;  but  general  ill  health,  and  an  inveteri^ 
ate  disinclination  to  severe  study,  prevented  him 
from  completing  his  design.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  anonymously  the  First  Book  of  *Th6 
Minstrel,  or  the  Progress  of  Genius,'  4to,  which 
he  had  commenced  writing  in  1766.  This  poem 
was  at  once  highly  successful.  It  was  particularly 
praised  by  Gray  the  poet,  who  wrote  him  a  letter 
of  criticism,  which  is  preserved  in  Forbes'  Life  of 
Beattie.  Shortly  afterwards  he  visited  London, 
and  was  flatteringly  received  by  I^rd  Littleton, 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  other  ornaments  of  the  literary 
society  of  the  metropolis.  In  1773  he  renewed 
his  visit;  and  owing  to  the  most  powerful  influ- 
ence exerted  on  his  behalf,  he  obtained  a  pension 
of  £200  a-year,  on  account  of  his  ^  Essay  oil 
Truth.'  George  III.  received  him  with  distin* 
guished  favour,  and  honoured  him  with  an  hour's 
interview  in  the  royal  closet,  when  the  queen 
also  was  present.  Among  other  marks  of  respect^ 
the  university  of  Oxford  confen^ed  on  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  at  the  same  time  with  Sur  Joshua 
Reynolds*  That  great  artist  having  requested 
him  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  presented  him  with  the 
celebrated  painting  containing  the  allegorical 
Triumph  of  Tinith  over  Sophistry,  Sceptidsni. 
and  Infidelity.  He  was  also  pi*essed  to  enter  the 
Church  of  England  by  the  Archbishop  of  Y<nrk 
and  the  bishop  of  London,  which  he  declined,  ou 
the  ground  chiefly  lest  the  opponents  of  revealed 
religion  should  assert  that  he  was  actuated  by 
motives  of  self-interest.  One  prelate  offered  him 
a  living  woith  nearly  £500  a-year;  which  also  he 
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icfbaad,  "partlj,"  he  isjs,  "because  it  inig;ht  be 
coDstraed  ioto  a  want  or  principle,  if,  at  the  age 
of  S8,  I  were   to  qait,  with   ^a  other   apparent 
motive  than  that  of  belteriog  mj  circnm stances, 
•bat  church  of  which  J  hftvn  hjtherto  been  a  mem- 
ber."   Id  1774  i^peared  the  Second  Book  of  the 
'Minetrel,*  which  has  become  one  of  the  ?tAnd- 
ard  poeina  in  onr  laDgDage.     A  vnctuicy  having 
occurred  in  the  (^air  of  n&tnral  and  experimental 
philosophy'  iD  fidinbni'gh,  bo  was  advised  by  sev- 
eral of  bit  rriends  to  become  a  candidate;   bat 
tbii  he  declined,  preferring  to  remain  in  Aberdeen. 
In  1777  be  bivuglit  oat  bj  sabsciiption  a  new 
edition  of  hU  *Bwt>7  on  Troth,'  to  which  were 
added  some  miscellaneoDs  dissertations  on  'Po- 
etry and  Music,'  'Laughter  and  Ludicrous 
Compoaition,'  and  '  The  Utility  of  Classical 
Learning.'    In  1763  he  pnbtiahed  '  Disser- 
tations, Moral  and  Critical,'  4to,  )ind  in 
17S6  '  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,' 
2  vols.  ISmo.   Ill  1790  he  edited  an  edition 
of  Addisou's  papers,  which  appeared    at 
Edinburgh  that  year.    The  same  year  he 
pnbiished  the  first  volume  of  his '  Elements 
of  Moral  Science ;'  the  second  followed  in 
1793.    To  the  latter  volume  was  appended 
■ome  remarks  against  the  continnance  of 
the  slave-trade.    Long  before  the  abolitiou 
of  that  iniquitous  traffic  was  mooted  in  par- 
liament, Dr.  Beatlie  had  Introduced  the 
snbject  into  his  academical  course,  with  die 
express  liope  that  the  lessons  of  humanity 
which  he  taught  would  be  useful  to  such  of 
his  papUs  as  migiit  thereafter  proceed  Ip 
the  West  Indies.     His  last  prodnction  was 
'  An     Account     of    the    Life,    Cliaractv, 
and  Writings  of  his  eldest   Son,  James 
Hay   Beattie,'  an   amiable   and  promising  young 
man,  his  assistant  In  the  professorehip,  ivho  died 
in  1790,  at  the  age  of  S3,  (see  next  article).    This 
great  affliction  was  followed  ;n  1796  by  Hie  equal- 
ly premature  death  of  bis  youngest  S04  Hontagne, 
in  his  19th  year.    These  bereavements,  with  the 
melancholy  fate  of  his  wife,  quite  broke  his  heart. 
IxKtking  at  the  corpse  of  his  boy,  he  said,  "I  am 
now  done  with  this  world ;"  and  although  he  per- 
(brmed  the  duties  of  his  chair  till  a  short  time  pre- 
Tiooa  to  his  death,  be  never  again  applied  to 
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study;  he  enjoyed  do  society  or  amusement;  even 
music,  of  which  he  bad  been  passionately  fond, 
lost  its  charms  for  him,  and  he  answered  few  let- 
ters from  his  fiiend?.  Yet  he  would  sometioiea 
express  resignation  to  his  childless  condition. 
"How  could  I  have  borne,"  he  would  feelingly 
say,  "to  see  their  elegant  minds  mangled  with 
madqessl"  He  bad  been  all  his  life  subject  to 
headaches,  which  sometimes  inlerrnpted  his  stu^ 
dies ;  but  now  his  spirits  and  his  constitution  were 
entirely  gone.— In  April  1799  he  was  struck  with 
palsy,  and,  after  some  paralytic  strokes,  he  died 
at  Aberdeen,  August  18,  1803.  Subjoined  is  a 
portrait  of  Dr.  Beattie  from  the  painting  by  Sb 
Joshua  Reynolds 


Dr.  Beiittic'a  mi'Iaphysical  writings  arc  clear, 
lively,  and  attractive,  but  not  profound,  and  the 
'Essay  on  Trutii,*  once  so  much  read  and  ad- 
miied,  has  now  fallen  into  comparative  neglecl, 
n-oin  its  merits  having  been  much  overrated  at  the 
time  it  appeared.  His  poem  of  the  'Minstrel,' 
his  '  Odes  to  Retirement  and  Hope,'  and  his '  Her- 
mit,' will  perpetuate  his  name  as  one  of  the  moei 
popniar  and  pleasing  poets  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  his  philosophical  productions  are  no 
longer  read.    "Of  all  his  poetical  works,"  si^T* 
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Sir  William  Forbes,  "  the  Minstrel  is  beyond  all 
qnestion  the  best,  whether  we  consider  the  plan 
or  the  execution.  The  language  is  extremely  ele- 
gant, the  versification  harmonious ;  it  exhibits  the 
richest  poetic  imagery,  with  a  delightful  flow  of 
the  most  sublime,  delicate,  and  pathetic  sentiment. 
It  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  pm^est  viitue,  the 
soundest  philosophy,  and  the  most  exquisite  taste. 
In  a  word,  it  is  at  once  hlgl^ly  conceived  and  ad- 
mirably finished.'*  The  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery  in  this  fine  poem  are  not  exceeded  in 
beauty  by  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  following  stanza  was  declared  by  Gray  to 
be  "  true  poetry  {" 

0 1  how  can*8t  thou  renounce  the  bonndlees  store 

Of  oharine  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields ! 

Tlie  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  aboMi 

The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields; 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even, 

All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields, 

And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven ; 

O !  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven ! 

In  private  life  Dr.  Beattie  was  a  man  of  amiable 
and  unassuming  mannera;  and  a  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion  per- 
vades all  his  writings.  His  life,  by  Sir  William 
Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  baronet,  an  old  and  intimate 
friend  of  his,  which  appeared  in  two  volumes  4to 
in  1806,  contains  some  interesting  selections  from 
his  private  correspondence.  In  his  latter  years 
Dr.  Beattie  was  assisted  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fessorship by  his  relation,  Mr.  George  Glennie, 
afterwards  D.D  ,  and  one  of  the  ministers  of  Aber- 
deen, who  succeeded  him* 
Subjoined  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Beattie*s  works : 

Original  Poems  and  Translations.  Loud,  and  Edin.  1761. 
Consbting  partly  of  originals,  and  partly  of  pieces  formerly 
printed  in  the  Scots  Magazine. 

The  Judgment  of  Paris ;  a  Poem.    1765,  8vo. 

A  new  .edition  of  his  Poems.  Second  edition.  1766,  8vo. 
To  this  edition  he  added  a  Poem  on  the  Talk  of  Erecting  a 
Monument  to  Cfaurchin,  in  Westminster -Hall,  said  by  Sir 
William  Forbes,  to  huve  been  first  published  separately,  and 
without  a  name. 

Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Sophistry  and  Scepticism.  1770,  8vo.  Edin.  1771, 
8vo.  1772,  1778.    Lond.  1774,  8vo.  1776. 

The  Minstrel,  or  the  Progress  of  Genius ;  a  Poem.  Book 
i.  Edin.  1771,  4to.  Book  ii.  Edin.  1774,  4to.  Published 
together,  with  a  few  juvenile  poems.    1777   2  vols.  12mo. 


Edin.  1803,  4to.  A  new  edition,  with  the  Life  of  the  AnthoTy 
by  Alex.  Chahners,  Esq.  1805,  8vo.  Book  iii.  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Minstrel,  appeared  in  1807,  4to. 

Essays  on  Poetiy  and  Music,  as  they  affect  the  mind ;  on 
Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Composition;  on  the  Utility  of 
Classical  Learning.    Edin.  1776,  8vo.     Lond.  1779,  8vo. 

Dissertations,  Moral  and  Critical,  on  Memory  and  Imagin- 
ation ;  on  Dreaming;  the  Theoiy  of  Language;  on  Fable  and 
Romance ;  on  the  Attachments  of  Kindred ;  and  IHustratiQiit 
on  Sublimity.    Lond.  1783,  4to. 

Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion  briefly  and  plainly 
stated.    Lond  1786,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Theory  of  Language ;  in  two  parts. 

Elements  of  Moral  Science.  Vol.  L  1790,  8vo ;  including 
Psychology,  or  Perceptive  Faculties  and  Active  Powers ;  and 
Natural  Theology :  with  two  Appendices  on  the  Inooiporeal 
Nature,  and  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Second  volume. 
Lond.  1793,  8vo.  Containing  Ethics,  Economics,  PoliticBy 
and  Logic. 

Remarks  on  some  Passages  on  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  .£neid. 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  1790, 2d  vol.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  disser- 
tation on  the  Mythology  of  the  Romans,  as  poetically  de- 
scribed by  Virgil,  in  the  episode  of  the  descent  of  JEdbu  into 
hell. 

BEATTIE,  James  Hat,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  November  6,  1768.  ^^  He 
had  reached  his  fifth  or  sixth  year,*^  says  his  fathei*, 
"knew  the  alphabet,  and  conld  read  a  little;  bat 
had  received  no  particular  information  with  respect 
to  the  Author  of  his  being ;  because  I  thought  he 
could  not  yet  understand  such  information;  and 
because  I  had  learnt  from  my  own  experience,  that 
to  be  made  to  I'epeat  words  not  understood,  is  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  the  faculties  of  a  young 
mind.  In  a  comer  of  a  little  garden,  without  in- 
fonniug  any  person  of  the  cu^cnmstance,  I  wrote 
in  the  mould  with  my  finger  the  three  initial  letters 
of  his  name;  and  sowing  garden  cresses  in  the 
furrows,  covered  up  the  seed,  and  smoothed  the 
ground.  Ten  days  ajler,  he  came  ranning  np  to 
me,  and  with  astonishment  in  his  countenance, 
told  me  that  his  name  was  growing  in  the  garden. 
I  smiled  at  the  report,  and  seemed  Inclined  to  dis- 
regard it;  but  he  insisted  on  my  going  to  see  what 
had  happened.  Yes,  said  I,  carelessly,  I  see  it  is 
so;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  worth  notice; 
it  is  mei*e  chance,  and  I  went  away.  He  followed 
me,  and  taking  hold  of  my  coat,  said,  with  some 
eamestness,  It  could  not  be  mere  chance,  for  some- 
body must  have  contrived  matters  so  as  to  produce 
it.  So  yon  think,  I  said,  that  what  appeal's  so  re- 
gular as  the  letters  of  yom*  name  cannot  be  by 
chance?  Tes,  said  he,  with  fiimness,  I  think  so. 
Look  at  yourself,  I  replied,  and  consider  yonr 
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aand  and  fingers,  your  legs  and  feet,  and  other 
limbs;  are  they  not  regular  in  their  appearance, 
and  useful  to  jou?  He  said  they  were.  Came 
you,  then,  hither,  said  I,  by  chance?  No,  he  an- 
%weidd,  tnat  cannot  be;  something  must  have 
made  me.  And  who  is  that  something?  I  asked. 
He  said,  he  did  not  know.  I  bad  now  gained  the 
point  I  aimed  at,  and  saw  that  his  reason  taught 
him,  though  he  could  not  so  express  it,  that  what 
begins  to  be  must  have  a  cause,  and  that  what  is 
formed  with  regularity  must  hay^  an  intelligent 
cause.  I  therefore  told  him  the  name  of  the  Great 
Being  who  made  him  and  all  the  world;  concern- 
ing whose  adorable  natm'e  I  gave  him  such  infor- 
mation as  I  thought  he  /conld  ip  some  measure 
comprehend.  The  lesson  affected  him  greatly, 
and  he  never  forgot  either  it  or  the  circumstance 
that  introduced  it.*'  The  first  rules  of  morality 
taught  him  by  his  father  were  to  speak  truth  and 
^eep  a  secret,  and  **  I  never  found,"  he  says,  **  that 
in  a  single  instance  he  transgressed  either."  Hav- 
ing received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
grammar  school  of  Aberdeen,  he  was  entered  at 
the  age  of  13,  a  student  in  the  Mai:ischal  College, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  17S6. 
In  June  1787,  when  he  was  not  quite  nineteen,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  of 
Marischal  College,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king 
assistant  professor  and  successor  to  his  father  in 
the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  and  logic.  In  this 
character,  it  is  stated,  he  gave  universal  satisfac- 
tion, though  so  young.  He  was  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  ImportanQB  of  religion,  as  always  to  cany 
about  with  him  a  pocket  Bible  and  the  Greek  New 
Testament.  He  studied  music  as  a  science,  and 
performed  well  on  the  organ  and  violin,  and  con- 
trived to  build  an  organ  for  himself.  He  early  be- 
gan to  write  poetry,  and  had  he  been  spared,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  produced  something  worthy 
of  his  name.  But  his  days  were  numbered.  In 
the  night  of  the  30th  November  1789,  he  w^ 
suddenly  seized  with  fever;  before  moniing  a 
perspiration  ensued,  which  freed  him  from  all  im- 
mediate danger,  but  left  him  weak  and  languid. 
Though  he  lived  for  a  year  thereafter,  his  health 
rapidly  declined,  and  he  was  never  again  able  to 
engage  much  iu  study.  He  died  November  19, 
1790,  in  the  22d  year  of  his  age.    Over  his  gi-ave. 


in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Nicholas,  Aberdeen,  his 
afflicted  father  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
and,  as  already  stated  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Seattle,  his 
writings  in  prose  and  verse  were  published  by  the 
latter  in  1799,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author.  *'  His 
life,"  says  Dr.  Seattle  in  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  of 
Gordon,  giving  an  account  of  his  death,  "  was  one 
uninterrupted  exercise  of  piety,  benevolence,  filial 
affection,  and  indeed  every  virtue  which  it  was  in 
his  power  to  practise."  He  was  an  excellent  clas- 
sical scholar,  and  his  talents  were  considered  of 
the  highest  order  by  all  who  had  an  oppoitunity 
of  knowing  him. 

BEATTIE,  George,  author  of  *  John  o'  Am- 
ha\'  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Cyrus,  county 
of  Kincardine,  in  1785.  His  parents  were  respec- 
table, and  he  received  a  liberal  education.  In 
1807  he  commenced  business  as  a  writer  in  Mon- 
trose. His  abilities  soon  brought  him  into  notice. 
He  had  a  strong  turn  for  poetry,  some  pieces  of 
which  have  been  published.  In  September  1828 
a  disappointment  in  love  brought  on  a  depression 
of  spirits,  under  the  influence  of  whic^  he  deprived 
himself  of  life,  in  the  church-yai:d  of  St.  Cyrus, 
where  a  tombstone  has  been  erected  to  his  mem- 
017,  with  an  appropriate  ins^ptioQ.  The  fifth 
edition  of  '•  John  0'  Amha^'  a  humorous  and  satir- 
ical poem,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  ^  Tam  0*  Shan- 
ter,'  appeared  at  Montrose  in  1826 ;  to  which  was 
added  *  The  Murderit  Mynstrell,*  and  other  poems. 
The  opening  lines  of  *The  Mm*derit  Myns.trell,' 
which  is  in  the  old  Scottish  diaject,  .^re  v^ry 
fine; — 

How  sweitlie  shonne  the  uKMning  sunne 
Upon  the  bonnie  Ha*-boiue  0'  Dan : 
Siocaj)  a  bien  and  loyelie  abode 
Micht  wjle  the  pilgrime  aff  his  roade ; 
But  the  awneris*  hearte  waa  harde  as  stana, 
And  his  Ladye^s  was  harder  still,  I  weene. 
They  near  gane  amous  to  the  poors, 
And  they  turoit  |be  wretcbit  frae  thair  doore , 
Qnbile  the  stramger,  as  he  passit  thair  yett, 
Was  by  the  wardowre  apd  tykkes  besett. 
Oh !  there  livit  Uiere  ane  bonnie  Mays, 
Mylde  and  sweit  as  the  morning  raye, 
Or  the  gloamin  of  ane  summeris  daye : 
Hir  haire  was  faire,  hk  eyne  were  bine, 
And  the  dymples  0'  luve  playit  round  hir  sweit 
Hir  waiste  was  sae  jimp,  hir  anckel  sae  sma, 
Hir  bosome  as  quhyte  as  the  new-diiTen  anKWO 
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Bprent  o*er  the  twinne  monntaini  of  sweifc  Caterthmme, 

Bcamand  mjlde  in  the  njea  of  »  wjnterie  nmoe, 

Qah«ir  the  myde  of  a  fate  bae  niver  beio. 

And  not  a  dond  in  the  lift  is  iein 

Qnben  the  wynd  is  slnmKring  in  its  csts 

And  the  barke  is  sleeping  on  the  ware, 

And  the  hreast  of  the  ocean  is  as  still 

As  the  morning  mist  npon  Honren  HilL 

Oh  sair  did  soho  nie,  baith  nighte  and  daje, 

Hir  hap  was  to  be  this  Ladje's  Maje, 

BELFRAGE,  Henry,  D.D.,  an  eminent  cler- 
gyman of  the  Secession,  and  author  of  seyeral  es- 
teemed religions  works,  fourth  son  of  the  R^.  John 
Belfrage,  minister  of  the  first  Associate  Congrega- 
tion, Faikirk,  was  bom  there  March  24,  1774. 
He  was  early  intended  for  the  ministry,  and 
received  the  rudiments  of  bis  education  at  the 
parish  school  of  bis  native  town.  In  November 
1786  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  diligence 
and  application.  He  afterwards  studied  divinity 
at  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Associate 
Synod,  under  th^e  able  tuition  of  Professor  Lawson 
of  Selkirk,  In  July  1793  he  was  licensed  to  the 
ministry  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Stirling 
and  Falkirk,  and  on  3 1st  Augosi  following  he 
received  from  his  father*s  congregation  a  most 
harmonious  call  to  be  assistant  aqd  successor. 
He  also  received  a  call  from  Saltcoats  and  I^ioch- 
winnoch,  but  was  ordained  to  Falkirk,  June  18, 
1794,  when  he  was  little  more  than  twenty  years 
of  age.  He  was  his  father*s  colleague  for  four 
years.  His  congregation  was  large,  and  scattered 
over  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  yet  every 
year  he  paid  a  pastoral  visit  to  every  member  of 
it,  and  also  had  regular  diets  of  catechising.  He 
was  likewise  very  punctual  in  attending  the 
Secession  Church  courts.  He  regularly  visited 
the  sick,  and  was  always  ready  to  assist  the  poor. 
On  his  father's  death  he  inherited  the  estate  of 
CoUiston  in  Kinross-shire;  and  for  forty -one 
years  he  held  the  ministerial  office  In  the  Secession 
Church  at  Falkirk.  In  the  spring  of  1802  his 
character  as  an  eloquent  and  useful  preacher 
being  established,  be  was  induced  to  visit  London, 
to  supply  for  a  short  time  a  congregation,  then 
vacant,  which  met  in  Miles  Lane,  when  he  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  all  who  heard  him.  In  1814 
he   commenced    that    series  of  devotional   and 


practical  publications  which  entitle  him  to  an 
honourable  place  In  the  list  of  religions  writers, 
and  which,  in  a  collected  form,  amount  to  12 
volumes.  His  first  work,  published  that  year, 
consisted  wholly  of  Sacramental  Addresses.  In 
1817  he  published  *•  Practical  Discourses,  Intended 
to  promote  the  Happiness  and  Improvement  of 
the  Young.*  In  1818  he  published  a  *  Practical 
Catechism,'  with  an  address  to  children,  and 
some  prayers;  in  1821,  a  second  volome  of  Sacra* 
mental  Addresses;  in  1822,  *  Sketches  of  Life  and 
Character  from  Scripture  and  from  Observation ;' 
in  1823,  his  ^  Monitor  to  Families,  or  Discourses 
on  some  of  the  Duties  and  Scenes  of  Domestic 
Life;'  also  'A  Guide  to  the  Lord's  Table.'  His 
writings  procured  for  him,  in  1824,  from  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  the  degree  of  D.D.; 
principally  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Henry 
Moncreiff  Well  wood,  Bart.,  D.D.,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh.  In  June  1825  he  again 
visited  London,  being  invited  to  preach  before  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  In  1827  he  published 
a  series  of  Discourses  '  On  the  Duties  and  Con- 
solations of  the  Aged.'  In  September  1828  ha 
married  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  Richard 
Gardner,  Esq.,  comptroller  of  customs,  Edinburgh. 
In  1829  appeared  his  *  Counsels  for  the  Sanctuary, 
and  for  Civil  Life,'  which  concluded  the  author's 
series  of  illustrations  of  Christian  morality.  In 
1830  he  published  an  Illustration  of  the  History 
and  Doctrine  of  John  the  Baptist.  In  1832 
appeared  bis  *  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Assem* 
bly's  Shorter  Catechism;'  and  the  same  year 
a  volume  of  *  Select  Essays,'  religious  and  moral. 
Among  bis  other  publications  may  be  mentioned 
the  Life  of  Dr.  Waugh  of  London,  which  went 
through  several  editions.  Besides  those  named, 
he  contributed  a  great  number  of  Essays  and 
Reviews  to  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  and  other 
periodicals.  He  died  September  16,  1835.  His 
Life  and  CoiTespondence,  compiled  by  the  Rev. 
John  M^Kerrow  and  the  Rev.  John  Macfarlane, 
appeared  in  1837.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of  Dr. 
Belfrage's  works : 

Sacramental  Addresseb  and  Meditations.  Ist  vol.  pub- 
lished in  1814. 

Practical  Disoonnes,  intended  to  promote  the  Happmea 
and  ImpFOTement  of  the  Young.    1817. 

A  Practical  Catecliism,  intended  to  exhibit  the  leadiaf 
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facts  and  pnndples  of  Christianity,  in  connexion  with  their 
moral  inflaeuoo ;  to  which  is  added  an  Address  to  Children, 
and  some  prayers  to  guide  the  Devotions  of  the  Young. 
1818. 

Sacramental  Addresses  and  Meditations;  with  a  few  Ser- 
mons interspersed.    2d  vol.  published  in  1821. 

A  Funeral  Sermon,  entitled  *  The  Feelings  exdted  by  De- 
parted Worth:*  preached  to  Queen  Anne-street  congregation, 
Dunfermline,  at  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Husband.  The 
text  is  2  Kings  il  12.    Published  in  1821. 

Sketches  of  Life  and  Character,  from  Scripture  and  from 
Obaervation.    1822. 

Monitor  to  Families,  or  Discourses  on  some  of  tiie  Duties 
and  Scenes  of  domestic  life.    1823. 

A  Guide  to  the  Lord's  Table,  in  the  Catechetical  form. 
To  which  is  added  an  Address  to  applicants  for  admission, 
and  some  meditations  to  aid  their  devotions.    1828. 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
on  the  11th  May,  1825.    The  text  is  Isaiah  ix.  6. 

Discourses  on  the  Duties  and  Consolations  of  the  Aged. 
Published  in  1827. 

Counsels  for  the  Sanctuary  and  for  Civil  Life.    1829. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rbv.  Dr.  Waugfa,  of  Well-street,  London, 
lliis  is  a  joint  production  of  Dr.  Belirage  and  of  his  friend 
the  Rev.  James  Hay,  D.D.  of  Kinross.  The  first  edition 
made  its  appearance  in  1880. 

A  Portrait  of  John  the  Baptist;  or  an  IHustration  of  his 
History  and  Doctrine.    1830. 

Practical  Expoution  of  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism. 
The  first  edition  was  published  in  1832,  in  one  volume.  A 
aeoond  edition,  considerably  enlarged,  was  published  in  1834, 
m  two  volumes.  This  is  a  work  on  which  the  author  bestowed 
considerable  pains.  It  is  replete  with  sound  views  of  Scrip- 
tare  truth,  expressed  in  a  pleasing  form. 

Select  Essays  on  various  topics,  Religious  and  Moral.  1832. 

A  Biographical  account  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lawson ;  prefixed 
to  a  volume  of  the  Doctor's  discourses,  '  On  the  History  of 
David,'  &c.     Published  in  1833. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  found  among  his 
manuscripts,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  two  volumes  of  Lec- 
tures, in  a  state  of  complete  readiness  for  the  press,  which  it 
was  his  intention  to  publish,  but  increasing  debility  prevented 
him  from  canying  his  intention  into  effect.  There  were  also 
two  small  volumes,  which  he  had  prepared  at  the  request  of 
one  of  his  publishers;  the  one  being  a  series  of  discourses  on 
the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  and  having  for  its  title,  *■  The 
Viable  Church  in  the  Last  Days,'  the  other  consisting  of 
discourses  on  the  promifies,  and  entitled,  *  Christian  Iniftruc- 
tion  in  Hope,  in  Warning,  and  in  Example.' 


Belhavkn  and  Stknton,  Baron,  a  title  in  the  Scottish 
peerage,  conferred  by  King  Charles  the  First  on  Sir  John 
Hamilton  of  Biel,  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Hamilton  of 
Broomhill,  in  consideration  of  his  fidelity  to  bis  cause,  by  pa- 
tent dated  15th  December,  1647.  The  title  was  derived  from 
the  village  of  Belhaven  in  Haddingtonshire.  In  1648  his 
lordship  accompanied  the  duke  of  Hamilton  in  his  unfortu- 
nate expedition  into  England  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  the 
king,  and  escaped  from  the  rout  at  Preston.  In  1675  he 
resigned  his  title  into  the  hands  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
who,  by  patent,  dated  at  Whitehall,  10th  February  1675, 
oonferred  the  peerage  on  him  for  life,  with  remainder,  after 
his  decease,  to  the  husband  of  one  of  his  grand-daughters, 
John  Hamilton,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Hamilton  of  Bam- 
cluith,  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  council  and  session, 
and  after  the  Revolution  one  of  the  iudges  of  the  supreme 


court,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Pressmannan,  and  to  the 
hdrs  male  of  his  body;  whicli  failing,  to  his  nearest 
heirs  male  whatever.  The  first  Lord  Belhaven  manied 
Margaret,  natural  daughter  of  James,  second  marquis  of 
Hamilton,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters.  He  died  in 
1679.  Margaret,  his  eldest  daughter,  married  Sir  Samuel 
Baillie,  younger  of  Lamington,  and  had  issue;  Anne,  the 
second,  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  of  Silverton- 
hill,  and  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  Elizabeth,  Lord 
Belhaven's  youngest  daughter,  was  the  third  wife  of  Alexan- 
der, first  Viscount  Kingston,  but  had  no  issue. 

Of  John  Hamilton,  the  second  Lord  Belhaven,  the  most 
distinguished  of  those  who  have  held  the  title,  a  notice 
follows. 

John,  third  Lord  Belhaven,  the  eldest  son  of  tiie  second 
lord,  succeeded  his  father  in  1708,  and  at  the  general 
election  in  1715  was  chosen  one  of  the  sixteen  representa- 
tives of  the  Scottish  peerage.  He  was  about  the  same  time 
appointed  one  of  the  geatiemen  of  the  bedchamber  to  George, 
Prince  of  Wales.  At  the  battie  of  Sheriffinuir,  13th  Novem- 
ber 1715,  he  commanded  the  East  Lothian  troop  of  horse,  on 
the  side  of  the  government.  In  1721  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Barbadoes,  and  sailed  for  that  island  on  board 
the  Royal  Anne  galley,  which  was  unfortunately  lost  going 
down  the  Channel,  on  the  Stag  Rocks,  near  the  lizard  point, 
about  midnight,  17th  November  1721,  when  his  lordship  was 
drowned,  with  the  whole  posons  on  board,  two  hundred  and 
forty  in  number,  with  the  exception  of  two  men  and  a  boy, 
who  drifted  on  shore  on  pieces  of  the  wreck.  He  had  nuurried 
Anne,  daughter  of  Andrew  Brace,  merchant  in  Edinbui^h,  a 
cadet  of  the  family  of  Earlshall  in  Fife,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons  and  one  daughter,  namely,  John,  fourth  Lord  Belhaven; 
Andrew,  an  officer  in  the  army,  died  unmarried  in  1736; 
James,  fifth  Lord  Belhaven;  Robert,  a  miyor  in  the  army  in 
the  expedition  to  Carthagena  under  Lord  Cathcart  in  1741, 
who  also  died  unmarried  in  1743;  and  Margaret,  married  to 
Alexander  Baird,  son  of  Sir  William  Baird  of  Newbyth. 

John,  fourth  Lord  Belhaven,  succeeded  his  father  in  1721. 
He  was  general  of  the  mint,  and  one  of  the  trustees  for  the 
encouragement  and  improvement  of  trade,  manufactures,  and 
fisheries  in  Scotland.  He  died  unmarried  at  Newcastie-upon- 
Tyne,  28th  August,  1764. 

James,  fifth  Lord  Belhaven,  snooeeded  his  brother.  He 
was  bred  to  the  law,  and  in  1727  he  became  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  advocates.  In  1733  he  was  appointed  assistant- 
solicitor  to  the  boards  ot  excise  and  customs,  and  on  the  abo- 
lition of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  in  1747  he  was  appointed 
sheriff-depute  of  the  county  of  Haddington.  He  died  at 
Biel,  25th  January  1777. 

The  title  remained  some  y^ars  subsequently  dormant. 
By  virtue  of  an  entail  executed  by  the  second  Lcnrd  Belhaven, 
17th  October  1701,  confirmed  by  the  fifth  lord  by  another 
entail  of  14th  May  1765,  the  husbands  of  the  heirs  female 
being  excluded  from  inheriting  the  property,  and  the  whole 
male  descendants  of  the  second  lord's  father.  Lord  Press- 
mannan, having  entirely  failed,  the  family  estates,  of  great 
value,  devolved  upon  Mrs.  Mary  Hamilton  Nisbet  of  Pen- 
caitland,  Saltcoats,  and  Dechmont,  wife  of  William  Nisbet, 
Esq.  of  Dirleton.  She  was  accordingly  served  heir  to  James, 
fifth  Lord  Belhaven,  8d  December,  1783.  The  whole  male 
descendants  of  James  Hamilton  of  Barncleuth,  from  whom 
the  second  lord  sprang,  having  likewise  failed,  the  title  of 
Lord  Belhaven  and  Stenton  devolved  on  Rdbert  Hamilton  of 
Wishaw,  he  being  the  nearest  male  heir  existing  in  the  colla- 
teral Une  of  John,  second  Lord  Belhaven,  according  to  the 
usual  course  of  descent  established  bv  the  law  of  Scotland; 
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By  tUi  ooone  of  descent,  it  is  settled  that  in  the  case  of  three 
brathen,  sbonM  the  middle  brother  fail,  the  younger,  and  not 
the  dder,  is  entitled  to  snooeed  as  hor  male. 

The  title  of  Lord  Belhaven  was  assumed  by  Wilham 
Hamilton,  captafai  of  the  44th  r«giment  of  foot,  lineal  descen- 
dant and  heir  male  of  John  Hamilton  of  Goltness,  the  eldest 
ot  the  three  brothers,  and  he  voted  at  the  genenJ  election  in 
1790  as  Lofd  Belhaven.  An  objection  was  taken  to  bis  rig^t, 
and  evidence  was  given  that  there  were  male  descendants  of 
the  body  of  William  Hamilton  of  Wishaw,  the  yonngest  of  the 
three  brothers:  consequently  the  character  of  heir  male 
whatever  of  John,  second  Lord  Belhaven,  the  patentee  of 
1765,  could  not  belong  to  the  gentleman  who  had  sssumed 
the  title  and  voted  at  the  election.  This  argument  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Attorney-General,  attending  on  behalf  of  the 
crown,  and  the  Lords'  Committee  of  Privil^ee,  on  6th  June 
1793,  unanimously  resolved  that  the  votes  given  at  the  elec- 
tion by  the  said  Captain  Hamilton,  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Belhaven,  were  not  good,  and  this  resolution  was  confirmed 
by  the  house  of  peers.  Soon  after,  William  Hamilton  of 
Wiahaw,  eldest  son  and  h«r  of  Robert  already  mentioned  as 
the  nearest  male  heir,  who  had  died  in  1784,  presented  to  the 
king  a  petition,  cluming  the  title,  honours,  and  dignity  of 
Lord  Belhaven ;  which  petition  was,  as  is  customary,  referred 
to  the  House  of  Peers  and  the  Lords*  Committee  of  Privileges. 
The  dium  was  decided  in  his  favour  in  1799. 

Robert  Hamilton  of  Wishaw,  who,  as  above  explained,  on 
the  death  of  James,  fifth  Lord  Belhaven,  in  1777,  became,  in 
the  legal  course  of  succession,  entitled  to  the  honours,  was  of 
right  the  rizth  Lord  Belhaven,  but  he  did  not  assume  the 
title.  He  married  at  Edinburgh,  1st  February  1764,  Susan, 
second  daughter  of  Sir  Michael  Balfour  of  Denmiln,  in  Fife, 
Baronet,  and  by  her,  who  died  9th  January  1789,  he  had 
three  sons  and  five  daughters;  the  younger  children  taking 
the  style  of  Honourable,  as  their  father  was  legally  entiUed  to 
tiie  peerage  of  Belhaven. 

The  eldest  son,  William,  seventh  Lord  Belhaven,  was  bom 
18th  January  1765,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1784,  but 
did  not  assume  the  title  till  the  decision  of  the  house  of  peers 
in  his  favour  in  1799.  His  lordship  was  an  oflicer  in  the 
third,  or  king's  own  regiment  of  dragoons,  afterwards  colonel 
of  the  Lanarkshire  and  Dumbartonshire  Fendble  cavalry,  and 
lieutenant-oolonel  of  the  Royal  Lanarkshire  Militia.  He  mar- 
ried at  Edinburgh,  8d  March  1789,  Penelope,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Ronald  Macdonald  of  Clanronald  in  Inverness-shire, 
and  had  issue  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  namely,  Robert 
Montgomery,  eighth  Lord  Belhaven ;  Hon.  William,  East  In- 
dia Company's  service,  bom  in  1797,  married  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Mendes,  widow  of  J.  P.  Mendes,  Esq.,  and  died  in  1838; 
Hon.  Penelope;  Hon.  Susan-Mary,  married  16th  November, 
1820,  to  Peter  Ramsay,  Esq.,  Banker,  Edinburgh;  Hon. 
Flora;  Hon.  Jean,  and  Hon.  Bethia. 

Robert  Montgomery  Hamilton,  eighth  Lord  Belhaven,  was 
bom  in  1793,  and  succeeded  his  father,  on  his  death,  in  1814* 
He  was  one  of  the  sixteen  representatives  of  the  Scottish 
peerage,  and  in  1831  was  created  Baron  Hamilton  of  Wishaw, 
in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  For  many  suocea- 
aive  years  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Cfauroh  oC  Scotland,  and  always  reappointed  under  the 
Whig  administration;  Vice-lieutenant  and  Convener  of  the 
county  of  Lanark.  He  died  without  issue,  a3d  Dec.  1868,  after 
being  twice  married.  It  was  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Aug.  ^  187fi,  that  James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  son  of  William  Hamilton, 
8d  of  Wishaw  by  his  first  manlsge,  is  the  heir  to  the  tiUe  and 


BELHAVEN,  second  Lord,  whose  own  name 
was  John  Hamilton,  a  distinguished  patriot,  was 
born  Jalj  5,  1656.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ro- 
bert Hamilton  of  Banicluith,  one  of  the  senators 
of  the  college  of  justice,  under  the  name  of  Lord 
Pressmaunan,  as  stated  above;  and  he  married 
Margaret,  grand-daughter  of  the  firat  Lord  Belha- 
ven, who  died  in  1679.  After  his  accession  to  the 
title  he  took  a  prominent  part  In  public  a£faii8, 
and  soon  became  conspicuous  for  his  opposition  to 
the  tyrannical  measures  of  Charles  the  Second's 
government  in  Scotland.  In  the  Scots  parliament 
of  1681,  when  the  act  for  the  test  was  brought 
forward.  Lord  Belhaven  declared  "  that  he  saw  a 
vei'j  good  act  for  securing  our  religion  from  one 
another  among  the  subjects  themselves;  but  he 
did  not  see  an  act  for  securing  our  religion  against 
a  popish  or  fanatical  successor  to  the  Crown." 
For  these  words,  he  was  committed  piisoner  to 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  King's  Advocate 
declared  that  there  was  matter  for  an  accusation 
of  treason  against  him.  But  a  few  days  thereafter 
his  lordship  was,  on  his  submission,  restored  to 
liberty. 

After  the  Revolution,  he  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  in  London,  held  in  January 
1689,  and  concun-ed  in  the  address  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  assume  the  government.  He  was 
present  in  the  subsequent  Convention  of  Estates, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  settling  of  the  Crown 
upon  William  and  Mary.  He  was  chosen  one 
of  the  new  king's  privy  councillors  for  Scotland, 
and  appointed  a  Commissioner  for  executing  the 
office  of  lord  register.  At  the  battle  of  Killic- 
crankie,  July  27,  1689,  he  commanded  a  troop  of 
horse.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  he  was 
continued  a  privy  councillor,  and  in  1704  was 
nominated  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  trea- 
sury, which  office  he  only  held  a  year. 

When  the  treaty  of  union  with  England  was 
undei*  discussion.  Lord  Belhaven  was  one  of  those 
who  principally  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
determined  opposition  to  the  measure:  and  his 
nervous  and  eloquent  speeches  on  the  occasion  are 
preserved  in  various  publications.  In  1708,  when 
the  Pretender,  assisted  by  the  French,  attempted 
to  make  a  descent  on  Scotland,  Lord  Belhaven 
was  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  favouring  the  in- 
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TuioQ,  and  conveyed  to  LondoD.  His  high  spirit 
burst  at  the  disgraco,  aud  be  died  of  inflammatioD 
of  Ibe  bi-aiu,  Jane  21,  1708,  immediauly  after  his 
release  from  ionpriaoDmeat.  A  -contemporary 
writer  roys  that  lie  was  of  a  good  statare,  well 
■et,  of  a  healthy  coDstltntion,  a  gracefal  and  manly 
presence;  bad  a  qnick  conception,  with  a  ready 
and  mascniine  espresaion,  and  was  steady  in  his 
principles,  both  in  politics  and  religion.  Tbe  fol- 
lowing ia  a  porti'ftit  of  his  lordship  fi'om  one  in 
nnkertoo's  Scottish  Gallery 


riie  following  are  l^ord  Belhaven  s  pnbhcations. 
In  virtne  of  wliicb  he  has  been  admitted  into  Wal- 
pole'a  Koyal  and  Noble  Authors : 

Ad  Advice  to  the  Fnimen  of  Eut  Lotbiaa  to  CultiTats 


mndh 


re  thdr  Gmi 


Uu  speech  in  tha  ScoU  Purliament  Gonceming  the  tuuoq, 
published  in  1T06 

Hsnionble  Speechei  in  the  Lut  Parliunsnt  of  Sootland, 
1706  reprinted  in  17SS. 

BELL,  emuame  of,  see  Supplxhent. 

BELL,  Andrew,  D.D.  and  LL.D.,  founder  of 
the  Madnu  sjatem  of  educiition,  born  at  St.  An- 
drews in  1763,  was  edncated  in  tlie  university  there. 
Some  part  of  liis  earl;  life  was  spent  iu  America, 
and  baringentered  into  holy  orders,  in  1789  be  went 
M  India  aa  cbaplain  to  the  Hon.  E.  I  Company  at 
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Fort  -  George,  and  minister  of  St.  Maty's  at 
Madras.  Whilst  in  this  capadty  he  was  led  by 
circumstances  to  the  foimation  of  a  new  and  im- 
proved system  of  education,  the  advantages  of 
which  were  early  acknowledged.  Having  under- 
taken the  superintendence  of  the  Military  Hale 
Orphan  Asylum,  which  bad  been  inatltntcd  by  the 
Company  at  that  station,  be  introduced  the  plan  of 
mntual  tnition  by  (he  Bcholars  themselves,  and  it 
Is  highly  hononrable  to  his  chsracter  that  he 
declined  to  receive  the  remuneration  of  1,200 
pagodas  (£480)  allowed  by  the  Company  as  the 
salary  of  the  superintendent;  the  institution  being 
supported  chiefly  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  It 
was  while  engaged  in  this  pleasing  duty,  that  he 
Invented  that  excellent  plan  of  instruction  which 
IS  now  known  by  tbe  name  of  tbe  Madras  System 
of  elementary  education.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1797,  on  account  of  bis  health.  On  leav- 
bg  India,  the  directors  of  the  asylum  passed  a 
resolution  for  providing  him  a  free  passage  home, 
declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that,  "  under  the  wise 
and  judidous  regulations  which  he  had  established, 
tbe  institution  bad  been  brought  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  and  promising  utility,  far  exceeding 
what  the  most  sanguine  hopes  could  have  sug- 
gested at  the  time  of  its  establishment ;  and  that 
he  was  entitled  to  their  follest  approbation  for  bis 
aealous  and  disinterested  conduct."  Soon  after 
uis  arrival  in  England,  be  published  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  'An  Experiment  in  Education,  made  at 
the  Male  Asylum  of  Madras ;  suggesting  a  System 
by  which  a  School  or  Family  may  teach  itself, 
under  the  superintendence  of  tbe  Master  or 
Parent.'  In  1798  his  system  was  adopted  in  St. 
Botolph's,  Aldgate,  and  In  tbo  Kendal  Schools  of 
Industry.  Tbe  system,  indeed,  baa  been  found  to 
work  so  well  in  practice,  that  it  has  since  t>een 
adopted  in  every  civilized  nation  in  the  world. 
In  Great  Britain  alone  there  were,  in  1833,  "ten 
thousand  schools,  without  any  le^lative  assist- 
ance, wherein  six  hundred  thousand  children  were 
educated  by  voluntary  aid  and  charity ;"  and  the 
number  has  been  every  year  since  then  on  the 
increase.  The  most  gratifying  testimonials  were 
transmitted  to  Dr.  Bell,  in  proof  of  the  excellence 
of  bis  plan.  These  bo  bad  tbe  satisfaction  ol 
receiving  not  only  li'om  tbe  highest  quarters  in 
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tibb  eooBtrj,  but  from  several  goreniiiieDU  and 
Ituntd  bodies  throngfooiii  Europe,  A^ia,  and 
kmehOL  A  rast  improrenieiit  in  the  religiooa 
and  moral  eoodition  of  the  lower  cla.«ses  is  fonnd 
to  take  i^ace  wherever  bis  system  is  adopted;  and 
the  labours  of  this  illiutrions  individual  well  entitle 
him  to  be  conxidered  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
factors of  mankind.  Mr.  Lancaster's  plan  was  not 
propoonded  till  the  year  1803,  and  in  his  earlj 
poblications  be  not  onlj  admitted  the  prioritj  of 
Dr.  Bellas  system,  bat  acknowledged  his  obliga- 
tioos  to  him  for  some  improrements  which  he  had 
grafted  on  his  own ;  althongfa  he  afterwards 
endeavonred  to  daim  the  whole  merit  of  the 
Inyention  to  himself.  The  original  discoTery, 
bowerer,  is  now  nuiversally  allowed  to  belong  to 
Dr.  Bell,  **  who,"  in  I^Ancaster^s  own  words,  '*  so 
nobly  gaTe  up  his  time  and  liberal  salary,  that  he 
might  perfect  that  institution,  (the  Male  Asylum 
at  Madras,)  which  floarished  greatly  nnder  his 
fostering  care.^  The  evening  of  Dr.  Bellas  pioos 
and  nsefol  life  was  passed  at  Cheltenham,  where 
his  benevolence  and  many  virtoes  gained  him  the 
affection  and  respect  of  all  claasca  of  the  com- 
munity. He  had  amassed  a  large  fortune,  which, 
with  the  generous  feelings  which  ever  actuated 
bun,  he  bequeathed  for  educational  purposes  to 
several  institutions  in  Scotland.  To  his  native 
city  of  St.  Andrews  be  left  £10,000,  besides  a  sum 
of  £50,000  for  the  building  and  endowment  of  a 
new  college  there.  Altogether  he  distributed  no 
less  a  sum  than  £120,000  among  various  national 
institutions  and  public  diaiities.  The  mastership 
of  Sherbom  Hospital,  Durham,  was  conferred  on 
him  by  Bishop  Barrington.  He  was  also  a  fellow 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1819  he  received  a  Frcbendal 
Stall  at  Westminster.  Among  the  valuable  works 
which,  in  his  later  years,  he  published  on  the  system 
of  education,  were  *The  Elements  of  Tuition; 
« The  English  School ;'  and  '  Mutual  Tuition  and 
Moral  Discipline,  or  a  Manual  of  Instructions  for 
conducting  schools  through  the  agency  of  the 
scholars  themselves,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Families.  With  an  Introductoiy  Essay  on  the 
Object  and  Importance  of  the  Madras  system  of 
Education,  a  brief  Exposition  of  the  Principles  on 
Which  it  is  founded ;  and  an  historical  sketch  of  its 


Rise,  Frogrefls,  and  Results.*  The  sevendi  editioB 
of  the  latter  work  appeared  in  1823.  These  wHI 
ever  oeeopy  a  distinguished  place  io  the  ednca- 
tjonal  6epartnient  ef  ear  natioDallitcraiBre.  Dr 
Bell  died  at  Lindsay  cottage,  CbeUeaham,  Jamuiy 
27,  1832,  and  was  boried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  committee  of  the  Kational  Society  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  passed  the  following  resdn- 
tion  at  its  first  meeting  after  his  decease :  ^That 
the  committee  having  learnt  that  it  has  pleased 
Almighty  God  to  lemove  fitm  this  present  Ufe  the 
RcT.  Dr.  Bell,  the  superintendent  of  the  Society's 
schools,  deem  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  pay  a 
public  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a 
system  of  education,  which,  under  the  divine  bless- 
ing, has  been  productiTe  of  inealcalable  benefits 
to  this  diurch  and  nation ;  and  that,  as  it  is  un- 
derstood that  his  remains  are  to  be  interred  m 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  secretary  be  directed  tc 
ascertain  the  day  fixed  for  his  interment,  and 
communicate  the  same  to  the  committee  for  the 
information  of  such  monbers  as  may  find  it  con- 
venient to  attend.**  In  the  funeral  prooeaami  were 
the  carriages  of  the  archbiahop  of  Canterbury,  and 
of  several  bishops  and  persons  of  distinction. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr  Bell*s  works : 

A  SemxHi  on  the  £dacati<«  of  the  Poor  oo  an  inipwmMl 

sjBtem.     1807,  8vo. 

An  Experiment  in  Education,  mide  at  the  Male  AiTiiim  of 
Madras;  soggesting  a  sjatem  fay  whidi  a  wSboA  or  fiunily 
may  teach  itself  nnder  the  snperintendenoe  of  the  Matter  or 
Parent    London,  1797,  8vt> 

An  Analysis  of  the  Experiment  in  Education  made  at  Eg- 
more,  near  Madras,  suggesting  a  sekeme  for  the  better  admi- 
nistration of  the  poor  laws,  bj  conTerting  Sdiools  Ux  the 
lower  orders  of  joath  into  Schools  of  Indostiy.    Lond.  1797 
8to.    Sd.  edit  1807,  8to. 

Instmctions  for  oondnding  Sdiools  on  the  Madrsa  SjBteai 
Lond.  1799,  12mo.    Sd.  edit  1812, 12mo. 

The  Madras  School;  or  Elements  of  Tuition,  oomprisng  an 
Analysis  of  an  Experiment  in  Education,  made  at  the  Male 
Asylum,  Madras,  with  its  Facts,  Proofi^  and  lUostnitions. 
Lond.  1808,  8to. 

National  Education;  or,  a  short  account  of  the  Efibrta 
which  have  been  made  to  educate  the  Children  of  the  Poor, 
according  to  the  new  System  of  Education  invented  by  Dr. 
Bell;  including  an  account  of  the  recent  establishment  of  the 
National  Society,  with  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  National 
Education.    1812,  12mo. 

Ludns  literarins;  or  Elements  of  TnitioiL  Part  iii.  1816, 
8vo. 

Brief  Manual  of  Mutual  Instruction  and  Discipline. 

The  Engliah  School 

Mutual  Tuition  and  Moral  Discipline.    7tb  edition  18S8w 
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BELL,  Benjamin,  an  eminent  surgeon,  tiie  son 
of  a  raapectable  farmer,  waa  born  at  Dnmfries  in 
1719.  nia  fother,  Mr.  George  Bell,  had  in  lib 
voath  been  engaged  in  the  Levant  trade;  bat, 
haTug  met  with  seriona  losses,  and  been  made 
prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  on  bis  return  to  Scot- 
land, ho  took  a  farm  in  Eskdale,  belonging  to  the 
dake  of  Bnccleucb,  wbei-e  he  lived  to  an  advanced 
age.  Benjamin  received  tbe  mdiments  of  )jU  edn- 
cation  at  the  gnunmar  school  of  bis  native  town, 
the  rector  of  whicb  was  Dr.  George  Cbapman, 
author  of  an  esteemed  work  on  education,  wlio 
paid  great  attention  to  the  classical  instruction  of 
his  scholars.  The  estate  of  Blackett  House  in 
Dumfnes-shire,  which  for  several  centuries  had 
belonged  to  his  progenitors,  having  devolved 
on  him  on  tbe  death  of  his  grandfather,  he 
gave  a  remarkable  instance  of  disinterested  ge- 
nerosity  by  disposing  of  it,  and  applying  the 
■nm  received  for  it  in  educating  bimself  and  the 
yonngw  branches  of  tbe  familj — fourteen  in  num- 
ber. Alter  serving  his  apprenticeship  to  Mr. 
HQi,  surgeon  and  apotbecaiy  in  Dnmfries,  in  1766 
he  proceeded  to  Edlnbargh,  and  entered  upon  his 
medical  studies.  In  due  time  he  passed  the  usual 
examina^ons  at  Snrgeons'  Hall,  and  was  admitted 
a  member  irf  the  Ro^al  College  of  Surgeons,  Edin- 
bujfh.  In  1770  he  visited  Paris  and  London,  re- 
m^ing  in  each  capital  for  several  months,  in 
order  to  improve  himself  in  surgery.  In  1772  he 
retomed  to  Edinbui^h,  and  immediate!}'  com- 
menced bis  proftesional  duties.  Itoth  as  a  skilfnl 
operator  and  consulting  surgeoa,  his  reputation 
soon  rose  very  high,  and  In  a  short  time  he  was 
established  in  an  extensive  practice.  In  1778  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  System  of  Sur- 
gery. Tbe  remuning  volumes  appeared  at  inter- 
vals, un^  the  whole  work  waa  completed  in  six 
volumes  Svo,  in  17B8.  For  this  work  there  was 
an  extensive  demand,  and  it  reached  to  seven  edi- 
tions, the  last  of  which  was  much  improved,  and 
had  an  additional  volume.  In  1793  be  pnblisbod 
a  treatise  on  Gonorrhcea,  and  in  the  year  following 
a  ■Treatise  on  Hydrocele,'  but  these  were  never 
very  popular.  He  died  April  i,  1806.  A  portrait 
of  him,  from  a  punting  by  Sir  Henry  Raebum, 
engraved  by  Beugo,  appeared  in  the  Scots  Maga- 
ttne  fbr  1801.    The  ent^olned  is  from  Kay : 


He  had  mai-iied,  in  1774,  the  daiigliter  of  Dr.  Ito 
bert  Hamilton,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinbnrgh,  by  wliom  he  had  four  sons. 
Mr.  Robert  Bell,  advocate,  procurator  for  the 
Cliurcb  of  Scotland,  was  his  Sd  son.  See  StTFPi.ic- 
MENT, — Bsix,  surname  of.     Dr.  Bell's  works  ai-e' 

TiwtiH  on  Cha  Theorj  ud  Mukgemant  of  Ulcers,  nitb  n 
DinerUtioD  on  WhiCa  SweUings  of  the  Joinu,  and  Ml  Enay      j 
on  tbe  Susjiol  tmtment  of  Influnmition  ood  iti  omas- 
qnenoc*.     Edin.  1778,  Svo.    Sd.  edit.  1TS4,  mtuh  mliirged. 

A  Sfetam  of  Smgarj.  Edin.  17SS,  vol.  L.  Std.  Vols.  iL 
ud  ilL  1784.  Vol  i».  178S,  8to.  VoL  t.  1787.  Vol.  tu 
lud  lut,  1788,  8>o.  A  Dew  editjon,  1793,  6  Tob.  8n>. 
Another  editioD,  1796,  7  vols.  Svo. 

Treadn  dd  the  GonorrfuBa  ^^mlentA,  tnd  Luce  Venerea 
Edin.  1798,  i  loli.  8to. 

A  TreitiH  on  thfl  Hydrocele,  or  SATGooelfl,  or  Cancer,  and 
other  Diseuea  of  tbe  T(rte&     Edin.  1794,  Bvo. 

Three  Enayi;  on  Tuatjon  of  Income;  on  the  Nationil 
Debt;  the  Public  Funda,  &c     Edio.  1799,  8to. 

Enajs  on  egricaltiue,  Hith  s  plan  for  the  speedy  ud  gene- 
ral Improvement  of  Land  in  Great  Britun.     Edin.  180S,  Sro. 

Cue  of  Epilepsy  oonaiderably  nliered  by  Flowers  of  ^ao. 
Med.  Com.  i.  p.  2IH.     177S. 

Caae  in  which  aome  of  the  Vertebra  were  found  dinolved. 
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BELL,  John,  of  Antprmony,  a  celebrated  tra- 
veller, the  son  of  Patrick  Bell,  who  inherited  that 
estate  from  an  honourable  line  of  ancestors,  andol 
Anabel  Stirling,  daughter  of  Mnngo  Stilling  of 
Craigbamet,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Campsie, 
Stirlingshire,  (where  his  paternal  estate  was  utu- 
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ated,)  in  1691.  He  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, and  having  chosen  the  medical  profession,  he 
passed  physician  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
age.  He  soon  after  resolved  to  travel.  Of  his 
motives  for  doing  so  he  has  himself  informed  us,  in 
the  preface  to  his  interesting  book  of  travels,  in 
which  he  says,  ^*  In  my  youth  I  had  a  sti-ong  de- 
sire of  seeing  foreign  parts,  to  satisfy  which  incli- 
nation, after  having  obtained,  from  some  persons  of 
worth,  recommendatory  letters  to  Dr.  Areskine, 
chief  physician  and  privy  counsellor  to  the  Czar 
Peter  the  First,  I  embarked  at  London  in  the  month 
of  July  1714,  on  board  the  Prosperity  of  Ramsgate, 
Captain  Emerson,  for  St.  Petersburg."  On  BelPs 
arrival  he  was  introduced  to  Peter  the  Great,  who 
at  that  very  time  was  preparing  an  embassy  to 
Persia;  and  Dr.  Areskine  having  recommended 
him,  as  one  skilled  in  surgeiy  and  physic,  to  Ar- 
temy  Petrovich  Yalensky,  the  person  chosen  to  go 
to  the  Persian  couit  as  Russian  ambassador,  he 
was  immediately  engaged  as  surgeon  and  physi- 
dan  to  the  expedition.  On  the  15th  July  1715 
the  embassy  left  St.  Petersburg.  *^That  city,'* 
he  says,  "  which  has  since  grown  so  considerable, 
was  then  in  its  infancy,  having  been  founded  only 
ten  or  eleven  years  b6foi*e."  They  proceeded  to 
Moscow,  and  thence  to  Cazan,  where  the  severity 
of  the  weather  compelled  them  to  remain  till  June 
4, 1716.  They  next  sailed  down  the  Wolga  to 
Astracan,  and  then  went  by  the  Caspian  sea  to 
Derbent,  and  proceeded  by  Taurus  and  Saba  to 
Ispahan;  where  they  arrived  March  13,  1717. 
After  remaining  in  that  city  about  six  months, 
they  set  out  on  their  return  to  St.  Petersburg, 
which  they  reached  December  80, 1718.  In  these 
long  jouineys  Bell  found  ample  gratification  for 
his  *'  strong  desire  of  seeing  foreign  parts,'*  as  weU 
as  for  his  spirit  of  adventure ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  account  which  he  published  of  the  places  he 
visited,  and  thd  scenes  he  passed  through,  is  full 
of  interest.  At  the  close  of  it  he  informs  his  read- 
ers, that  in  spite  of  the  Swedish  war,  in  which  the 
Czar  was  then  engaged,  the  Russian  capital  had 
been  so  improved  and  beautified  during  hi«  ab- 
sence, that  he  scarcely  knew  it  again.  On  his 
arrival  he  learnt,  to  his  great  grief,  that  his  pa- 
tron, Dr.  Areskine,  was  dead ;  but  Peter  the  Great 
,     being  about  to  sc^nd  a  grand  embassy  to  China, 


he  was  recommended  by  Yalensky  to  Leoff  Va^i- 
lovich  Ismayluff,  the  ambassador  appointed  to  go 
to  Pekin,  who  readily  engaged  his  services.  They 
departed  from  St.  Petersburg,  July  14,  1719,  and 
travelled  by  Moscow,  and  through  Siberia  and  the 
great  Tai'tar  deserts,  to  the  celebrated  wall  of 
China,  arriving  at  Pekin  *^  after  a  tedious  journey 
of  sixteen  months.**  They  quitted  the  Chinese 
capital  March  2,  1721,  and  arrived  at  Moscow 
January  5,  1722.  His  account  of  this  journey, 
and  particularly  his  description  of  the  manners, 
customs  and  superstitions  of  the  Chinese,  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  his  book.  Peter  the 
Great  having  concluded  peace  with  Sweden,  re- 
solved to  assist  the  Shah  of  Persia  against  the 
Afghans,  who  had  invaded  his  territories,  and 
seized  upon  Candahar  and  other  provinces  on  the 
frontiera.  In  May  1722,  Bell,  whose  services 
were  engaged  in  this  expedition,  accompanied  the 
Czar  and  his  empress  with  the  army  to  Derbent,  a 
celebrated  pass  between  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus 
and  the  Caspian  sea.  He  returned  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  December  1722.  During  their  march 
homewards  the  Russians  were  much  annoyed  by 
the  incessant  attacks  of  the  half-savage  mountun 
tribes ;  and  Peter  and  his  empress  were  frequently 
exposed  to  great  danger  on  the  journey.  In  his 
account  of  this  expedition,  Bell  gives  a  brief  but 
excellent  description  of  Tzercassia,  or  Circassia. 
Soon  after,  Mr.  Bell  revisited  his  paternal  estate 
in  Scotland,  where  he  resided  for  some  time,  and 
seems  to  have  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  about 
1734.  In  1737,  in  consequence  of  the  war  in 
which  Russia  was  then  engaged  with  Turkey,  he 
was  singled  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  go  to  Con- 
stantinople to  treat  of  peace,  the  Czar  wishing  to 
put  an  end  to  hostilities.  This  mission  he  under- 
took at  the  desire  of  Count  Osterman,  grand 
chancellor  of  Russia,  and  of  Mr.  Rondeau,  British 
minister  at  the  Russian  court.  Quitting  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, December  6,  1737,  he  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople with  only  one  servant  who  could  speak 
the  Turkish  language.  He  returned  to  the  Rus- 
sian capital  May  17,  1738.  He  seems  to  have 
afterwards  settled  as  a  merchant  at  Constantino- 
ple, where  he  continued  for  some  years.  About 
1746  he  man-ied  Mary  Peters,  a  Russian  lady,  and 
in  1747  returned  to  Scotland.    The  latter  part  oi 
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his  active  life  was  spent  in  ease  and  affluence  on 
ois  estate.  He  is  described  as  a  warm-hearted 
and  bencTolent  person ;  and  snch  was  his  sincerity 
and  good  faith,  that  he  obtained  from  his  friends 
the  tiUe  of  "  Honest  John  Bell."  He  died  at  An- 
termony,  July  1, 1780,  at  the  age  of  89.  Although 
fond  of  talking  about  his  journeys  and  adventures, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  desire  to  pub- 
lish his  travels,  till  urged  to  it  by  one  distinguished 
friend.  In  his  preface,  dated  Oct.  1, 1762,  he  tells 
us  that  about  four  years  before,  "  spending  some 
days  at  the  house  of  a  right  honourable  and  most 
honoured  friend,**  his  travels  became  the  subject 
of  conversation,  and  he  was  pressed  to  prepare  his 
worti  for  publication,  which  he  diffidently  consented 
to.  The  work,  under  the  title  of  *  Travels  from 
St.  Petersburg  in  Russia  to  Various  Parts  in  Asia,* 
2  vols.  4to,  was  published  by  subscription  in  Glas- 
gow in  1763.  A  wiiter  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
for  1817,  who  styles  this  work  "  the  best  model 
perhaps  for  travel- writingin  the  English  language,** 
adds  in  a  note : — "  For  many  years  after  Mr.  Bell 
returned  from  his  travels,  he  used  to  arouse  his 
friends  with  accounts  of  what  he  had  seen,  re- 
freshing his  recollection  firom  a  simple  diary  of  oc- 
cnrrences  and  observations.  The  earl  Granville, 
then  president  of  the  council,  on  hearing  some  of 
his  adventures,  prevailed  on  him  to  throw  his 
notes  together  into  the  form  of  a  narrative,  which, 
when  done,  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  sent  the 
manuscript  to  Dr.  Robertson,  with  a  particular 
request  that  he  would  revise  and  put  it  into  a  fit 
state  for  the  press.  The  literary  avocations  of  the 
Scottish  historian  at  that  time  not  allowing  him 
to  undertake  the  task,  he  recommended  Mr.  Bar- 
ron, a  professor  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and 
on  this  gentleman  consulting  Dr.  Robertson  as  to 
the  style  and  the  book  of  travels  which  he  would 
recommend  him  to  adopt  for  his  guide,  the  histo- 
rian replied,  'Take  Gulliver's  Travels  for  your 
model,  and  you  cannot  go  wrong.*  He  did  so, 
and  'Bell's  Trayels*  have  all  the  simplicity  of 
Gulliver,  with  the  advantage  which  truth  always 
carries  over  fiction.**  The  latter  part  of  this  story 
is  very  unlikelgr.  The  simplicity  of  the  style  is  an 
evidence  that  the  book  was  Bell*s  own  composi- 
tion. Of  BelPs  work  there  have  been  various  edi- 
tions; and  a  French  translation,  including  a  Jour- 


nal kept  by  M.  de  Lange,  attachd  to  the  embassy 
to  Pekin,  was  published  on  the  continent,  where 
it  became  very  popular.— IT CW«*»  HiUory  of 
Gbugow.^Quarterfy  Reoieiofor  1817. 

BELL,  John,  an  eminent  surgeon  and  anato- 
mist, the  first  who,  in  Scotland,  successfully  ap- 
plied the  science  of  anatomy  to  practical  surgery, 
was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  May  12,  1768.  His  pa- 
ternal grandfather  was  minister  of  Gladsmuir  in 
East  Lothian;  and  he  was  the  second  son  of  the 
Rev.  William  Bell,  who,  while  very  young,  was 
induced  to  become  a  member,  and  afterwards  a 
minister,  of  the  episcopalian  church  in  Edinburgh. 
His  mother  was  Miss  Morrice,  the  grand-daughter 
of  Bishop  White.  There  were  eight  children  of 
the  marriage,  and  of  these  four  distinguished  them- 
selves in  theur  respective  professions,  namely,  his 
eldest  brother,  Robert  Bell,  Esq.,  Advocate,  pro- 
fessor of  conveyancing  to  the  Society  of  Writers  to 
the  Signet,  author  of  the  Scots  Law  Dictionary, 
and  of  several  other  works  on  the  law  of  Scotland, 
who  died  in  1816;  John  Bell,  the  subject  of  this 
article;  George  Joseph  Bell,  Esq.,  Advocate,  pro- 
fessor of  the  Scots  law  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, appointed  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of 
Session,  in  1831,  and  author  of  Commentaries  on 
the  Law  of  Scotland,  of  whom  a  notice  immedi- 
ately follows ;  and  Sir  Charles  Bell,  F.R.S.,  Lon- 
don, a  distinguished  anatomist,  a  memoir  of  whom 
is  also  subsequently  given. 

The  following  interesting  anecdote  is  told,  to 
account  for  John*s  being  educated  for  the  medical 
profession.  About  a  month  before  his  birth,  his 
fkther,  then  59  years  old,  had  submitted  to  an 
operation  for  the  cure  of  stone,  and  his  gratitude 
for  the  relief  he  had  experienced  led  him  to  devote 
to  the  cause  of  medicine,  and  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
the  talent  of  the  son,  bom  while  he  was  recovering 
fh)m  that  severe  malady.  John  Bell,  after  receiv- 
ing his  education  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh, 
became  the  pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Wood, 
surgeon  there.  He  entered  on  his  medical  studies 
with  enthusiasm,  and  was  soon  distinguished  for 
his  attainments  both  in  midwifery  and  chemistry. 
The  Edinburgh  university  at  that  period  could 
boast  of  possessing  some  of  the  most  accomplished 
professors  in  Europe.  Of  these  Dr.  Black,  Dr. 
CuUen,  and  the  second  Dr.  Monro,  were  the  mopt 
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eminent.  Bell  studied  anatomy  under  the  latter, 
and  it  was  while  attending  his  classes  that  the 
idea  of  teaching  the  application  of  anatomy  to 
surgery,  a  branch  of  medical  instmction  which 
was  OTerlooked  by  Monro,  first  suggested  itself 
to  him.  Before  entering  on  his  professional 
career,  he  travelled  for  some  time  in  Russia 
and  the  north  of  Europe.  On  his  return  he 
began  to  lecture  on  surgery  and  anatomy.  In 
1790  he  built  a  theatre  in  Surgeons'  Square,  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  carried  on  dissections,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  museun.  This  establishment 
of  a  separate  school  on  his  part  was  considered  at 
the  time  as  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the 
professors.  In  1793  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  *  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,'  consisting 
of  a  description  of  the  Bones,  Muscles,  and  Joints. 
In  1797  appeared  the  second  volume,  containing 
the  Heart  and  Arteries;  and  in  1802  the  third 
volume,  containing  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  de- 
scription of  the  course  of  the  Nerves,  and  the  An- 
atomy of  the  Eye  and  Ear.  Being  in  the  habit  of 
introducing  into  his  lectures  remarks  derogatory  to 
Dr.  Monro's  eminence  as  an  anatomist,  as  well  as  of 
criticising  severely  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell's  system  of 
surgery,  a  pamphlet  was  published  in  1799,  en- 
titled *  Review  of  the  Writings  of  John  Bell,  Esq. 
by  Jonathan  Dawplucker;'  which,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  eulogising  the  first  volume  of  his  Anatomy, 
represented  him  as  a  plagiarist,  and  vindicated 
Dr.  Monro  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell  from  his  un- 
favourable observations.  The  author  of  this  pam- 
phlet was  supposed  to  be  some  Mend  of  the  latter. 
Mr.  John  Bell  replied  by  publishing  a  second  num- 
ber of  the  Review,  under  the  same  name  of  Jona- 
than Dawplucker,  addressed  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell, 
in  which  he  retaliated  in  a  similar  strain  on  the  lat- 
ter's  system  of  surgery,  which  from  that  time  quite 
lost  its  popularity  with  the  stndents.  In  1796  he 
was  induced,  by  the  increase  of  his  practice,  to 
discontinue  his  lectures,  in  which  his  brother 
Charles  had  been  for  some  time  united  with  him ; 
the  one  taking  the  surgical  and  the  other  the  ana- 
tomical department.  About  this  time  the  dispute 
as  to  the  right  of  the  junior  members  of  the  Col- 
lege* of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  to  perform  opera- 
tions in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  engrossed  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  that  city  almost  exclusively,  and 


led  to  much  bad  feeling  among  them.  By  the  new 
system  adopted  in  the  surgical  attendance  at  the 
Infirmaiy,  principally  on  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Gregory,  Mr.  Bell,  whose  expertness  as  an 
oi>erator  was  universally  acknowledged,  was  with 
his  pupils  excluded  from  that  institution.  To  the 
memorial  given  in  by  Dr.  James  Gregory  to  the 
managers  of  the  Infirmary  on  this  occasion,  he 
wrote  an  answer  which  was  published  in  1800. 
He  likewise  made  an  appeal  personally  to  the 
board  of  the  Infirmary,  at  the  same  time  produc- 
ing, as  evidence  of  the  utility  and  necessity  of  his 
system  of  teaching,  six  folio  books  filled  with  sur- 
gical drawings  and  cases.  But  his  remonstrance 
proving  ineffectual,  he  brought  the  question  before 
the  courts  of  law,  whether  the  managers  had  the 
power  to  exclude  him  from  the  Infirmaiy,  and  it 
was  decided  against  him.  In  this  unfortunate 
controversy  both  Dr.  Gregory  and  Mr.  Bell  were 
indefatigable  in  writing  against  each  other;  the 
principal  work  produced  by  Bell  on  the  subject 
being  *  Letters  on  Professional  Character  and 
Manners,'  addressed  to  Dr.  Gregory,  and  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  in  1810 ;  which  is  conceived 
in  a  tone  of  great  bitterness  and  sarcasm.  In 
1798  he  went  to  Yarmouth,  and  passed  some 
weeks  among  the  men  belonging  to  Lord  Duncan's 
fleet  who  had  been  wounded  at  Camperdown; 
applying  himself  with  his  accustomed  activity  tc 
the  cure  of  the  sufferers.  In  1803,  when  Great 
Britain  was  threatened  by  Buonaparte  with  in- 
vasion, he  made  an  offer  to  government  for  the 
embodying  of  a  corps  of  young  men  to  be  In- 
stmcted  in  military  surgery,  and  in  the  duties  of 
the  camp  and  hospital,  with  the  view  of  their 
being  of  service  in  defence  of  the  country.  The 
offer  was  first,  accepted,  but  subsequently  declined. 
He  now  devoted  himself  with  increased  zeal  to  his 
practice,  which  was  very  extensive,  his  works  and 
his  high  character  as  an  operator  and  consulting 
surgeon  having  made  his  name  celebrated  not  only 
in  Great  Britain,  but  on  the  continent.  In  1805 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Congalton,  a  re- 
tired physician  of  Edinburgh,  but  had  no  family. 
Early  in  1816  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
seems  never  to  have  entirely  recovered,  from  the 
effects  of  this  accident.  His  constitution  was 
never  very  strong,  and  his  health  having  very 
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mach  declined,  he  was  induced,  in  the  autumn  of 
that  jear,  to  travel  on  the  continent.  After  visit- 
ing Paris  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  and  ultimately 
arrived  at  Rome,  where  he  died  of  dropsy,  April 
15,  1820,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age.  In  the 
course  of  his  last  journey  he  had  made  notes  of 
bis  *  Observations  on  Italy,*  which  were  published 
by  his  widow  after  his  decease,  edited  by  the  late 
Bishop  Sandford  of  Edinburgh.  This  work  shows 
that  he  possessed  talents  for  general  literature  of 
a  very  superior  order,  which  required  only  culti- 
vation to  have  made  him  as  eminent  in  this  de- 
pai-tment  as  his  professional  attainments  had  ren- 
dered him  (fistingnished  in  his  own  peculiar  sphere. 

Mr.  Bell  was  nnder  the  middle  size,  but  ex- 
ceedingly well-proportioned.  He  was  of  a  gener- 
ous disposition,  lively  temperament,  and  indepen- 
dent character.  In  the  fine  arts  his  tastes  had 
been  highly  cultivated.  His  anatomical  drawings 
were  remarkable  for  the  correctness  and  skill  with 
which  they  were  executed.  His  musical  par- 
ties were  celebrated  in  their  day.  Although  his 
income  was  large,  it  was  not  sufficient  for  his  style 
of  living,  which  demanded  an  expenditure  greater 
than  his  resources  could  at  all  times  meet ;  hence 
he  was  sometimes  placed  in  circumstances  of  great 
embarrassment.  Endowed  with  varied  talents, 
and  possessing  great  energy  and  industry,  with 
uncommon  facility  in  communicating  his  ideas, 
and  singular  acuteness  and  discrimination  in  avail- 
ing himself  of  all  knowledge  essential  to  surgical 
science,  this  eminent  man  had  yet  little  acquaintance 
with  the  world,  and  but  small  patience  with  the 
prejudices  which  society  and  the  profession  con- 
tinued to  retain.  Popular  and  eloquent  as  a 
lecturer,  he  was  an  entertaining  and  instructive 
writer,  and  an  acute  and  powerful  controversialist, 
though  often  severe  and  bitter  in  his  remarks,  even 
beyond  his  intention  and  wish. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  his  works : 

The  Anatomj  of  the  Hamsn  Body;  ycH  i.  oontaimng  the 
Bones,  Muedee,  and  Jcnnta.  Edin.  1798,  8vo.  Vol.  H.  oon- 
taining  the  Heart  and  Arteries.  Edin.  1797,  8vo.  VoL  iii. 
containing  the  anatomj  of  the  Brain,  Description  of  the 
eoorse  of  the  Nerves,  and  the  Anatomy  of  the  Eje  and 
Ear,  1803.  Complete  edition,  with  plates  hy  Charles  Bell, 
third  edition,  1811,  8to. 

Engravings,  explaining  the  Anatomj  of  the  Bones,  Muscles, 
aild  Joints,  drawn  and  engraved  bj  the  Author.  Edin.  1794. 
4to.    Seeood  edition,  1804,  4to.    1818,  4to. 


Engravings  of  the  Arteries,  illostrating  the  seoond  vohune 
of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  royal  4to,  1801 ;  8d 
edition,  8vo.  1810. 

Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Wounds.  Edin 
1795,  2  vols.  8vo.    8d.  ed.  1812. 

Answer,  for  the  Junior  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  Memorial  of  Dr.  James  Gre- 
gory, on  the  Edinburgh  Infirmaxy.    Edin.  1800,  8vo. 

Memorial  concerning  the  Present  State  of  Militaiy  Surgeiy. 
Edin.  1800,  8vo. 

The  Principles  of  Surgery.  Vol.  L  of  the  Ordinary  Duties 
of  the  Surgeon;  containing  the  Principles  of  Surgery  as  they 
relate  to  Wounds,  Ulcers,  and  Fistulas;  Aneurisms,  and 
Wounded  Arteries;  Fractures  of  the  Lambs;  and  the  Duties 
of  the  Military  and  Hospital  Surgeon;  with  plates,  accurately 
oeloured  from  Nature.  Edin.  1801,  4to.  Vol.  iL  containing 
the  Operations  of  Suigery,  viz..  The  Anatomy  and  Pathology 
of  the  Skull  and  Brain;  in  the  form  of  Discourses  on  the 
Structure  and  Diseases  of  the  Skull ;  the  Structure  and  Dis- 
eases of  the  Bram;  on  Apoplexy,  Palsy,  Hydrocephalus, 
Phrenzy,  the  various  Species  of  Fractures  of  the  Skull,  and 
the  Operation  of  Trepan.  Edin.  1806,  4to.  Vol.  iii.  being 
Consultations  and  Operations  on  the  more  important  Smqgical 
Diseases,  containing  a  series  of  Cases,  calculated  to  illustrate 
chiefly  the  Doctrine  of  Tamonrs,  and  other  irregular  parts  of 
Surgery:  and  to  instruct  the  young  Surgeon  how  to  form  hii 
Prognosis,  and  plan  his  Operations.  87  plates.   Edin.  1807, 4to. 

Letters  on  Professional  Character  and  Manners,  on  the 
Education  of  a  Surgeon,  and  l^e  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a 
Physician,  addressed  to  James  Gregory,  M.D.  Edin.  1810, 8vo. 

Observations  on  Italy.  Posthumous  work,  edited  by 
Bishop  Sandford  of  Edinburgh. 

B£LL,  George  Joseph,  author  of  '  Principles 
of  the  Law  of  Scotland,'  and  other  legal  works,  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Fountain- 
bridge,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the  SI6th  of  March, 
1770.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  passed 
advocate  in  1791.  He  early  turned  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  mercantile  law,  a  depai-tment  of 
Scottish  jurisprudence  at  that  time  almost  unre- 
garded. His  investigations,  however,  were  not 
limited  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  he  applied  his 
powerful  mind  to  the  thorough  investigation  of 
the  principles  of  the  mercantile  jurisprudence  of 
the  empire,  the  value  of  which  in  connection  with 
the  growing  commercial  importance  of  Great 
Britain  he  clearly  foresaw.  He  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  commercial  jurispru- 
dence generally  that  ever  lived,  and  in  paiticnlar 
of  that  department  of  it  relating  to  the  laws  of 
bankruptcy;  and  the  various  suggestions  for  their 
improvement,  contained  in  his  published  and  un- 
published writings  (which  have  in  great  part  been 
adopted  into  the  legislation  of  the  country),  claim 
the  gratitude  of  posterity.  In  1822  he  was  chosen 
by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  to  fill  the  chair  of 
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Sootii  law  in  the  nniyere^tj  of  Edinborgli.  As  a 
Lecturer  on  Scots  Law  he  was  nnsoipaMed.  His 
stjle  was  terse  and  lodd  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
In  1823  Mr.  Bell  was  ^>pointed  a  member  of  the 
commission  for  inqniring  into  Scottish  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. He  was  selected  by  Us  colleagues  to 
draw  np  their  Report;  and  soon  after  he  was 
called  up  to  London  in  order  to  assist  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  in  framing  the  bill. 
Subsequently  he  was  named  member  of  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  into  and  simplify  the  mode  of 
proceeding  in  the  court  of  session.  The  report  of 
this  commission  was  the  groundwork  of  the  Scot- 
tish Judicature  Act,  prepared  by  Mr.  Bell,  by 
which  many  important  changes  were  effected  in 
the  forms  of  process;  the  Jury  Court,  as  a  sepa- 
rate judicature,  being  abolished*  and  conjoined  with 
the  Coort  of  Session. 

In  1831  Mr.  Bell  was  appointed  one  of  the 
principal  clerks  of  session,  and  in  1833  he  was 
named  chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  exa- 
mine into  the  state  of  the  law  in  general.  About 
the  year  1831  he  prepared  a  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Court  of  Bankruptcy  in  Scotland,  and 
in  his  valuable  notes  accompanying  the  Bill  for 
this  Act  he  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
the  institution  of  Bankruptcy  courts  with  official 
assignees  in  the  United  Empire,  by  which  already 
so!Sd  millions  have  been  saved  to  the  commercial 
world.  He  died  23d  September,  1843.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  his  works : 

A  TrettiN  on  the  Lawi  of  BaDkraptc]r  in  Scotland.  Edin. 
1804,  2  toIb.  8vo.  Enlarged  edition,  with  the  title  Commen- 
tariea  on  the  Laws  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  prindplee  of  Mer- 
cantile JnriaiMrndenoe,  oonndered  in  relation  to  Bankruptcj, 
Compoflitions  of  Creditors,  and  Imprieonment  for  Debt  Edin. 
1810,  4to;  fifth  edition,  1826,  2  yoIs.  4to. 

Eiamioation  of  the  Objections  stated  against  the  Bill  for 
better  xegnUting  the  Fonns  of  Process  in  the  Coorts  of  Scot- 
land.   Edinbmgfa,  1826,  8vo. 

Fkindples  of  the  Law  of  Scotiand,  for  the  use  of  Students 
in  the  University  of  Edinbnxgh.  Edm.,  1829,  8vo.  The 
same.    Edin.,  1830,  8to.    Fonith  edition.    Edin.,  1889,  8vo. 

Illostntions,  from  Adjudged  Cases,  of  the  Prindplee  of  the 
Law  of  Scotiand.    Edin.,  1888,  8  vols.  8to. 

Commentaries  on  the  recent  Statutes  relative  to  Diligence 
or  Execution  against  the  moveable  Estate;  Imprisonment; 
Cesno  Bonorum,  and  Sequestration  in  Mercantile  Banknipt<7. 
Edin.,  1840,  4to. 

BELL,  Sir  Charles,  a  distingoished  surgeon, 
lecturer,  and  medical  writer,  youngest  brother  of 
the  preceding,  and  of  John  Bell  the  celebrated  sur- 


geon, was  bom  in  Edinboigfa  in  1 778.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  High  School  of  his  natiTe  place,  and, 
while  yet  a  mere  jonth,  he  assisted  his  brother  John 
hi  his  anatomical  demoostratlons,  and  lectured  to 
some  hundreds  of  pupils  on  anatomy.  In  1799  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Ck)l]ege  of  Surgeons, 
Edinburgh.  In  the  year  previous,  he  had  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  his  ^  System  of  Dissections.* 
He  was  soon  afterwards  iq^inted  one  of  the  sur- 
geons of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  where,  throughout 
all  his  connection  with  that  hospital,  he  exhibited 
remarkable  skill  as  an  operakr.  In  1806  he  left 
Edinburgh  for  London,  the  latter  being  a  wider 
and  more  promising  field  for  professional  exertion. 
In  1811,  he  associated  himself  with  Mr.  James 
Wilson,  in  the  Hunterian  school  of  Great  Wind- 
mill Street,  as  a  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  surgery, 
and  afterwards  succeeded  to  it  altogether.  Here 
he  officiated  for  some  years  with  great  success. 
In  1814  he  was  elected  one  of  the  surgeons  of 
Middlesex  hospital,  where,  finom  the  first  week  of 
his  appointment,  he  delivered  clinical  lectures, 
which  were  spoken  of  with  high  approbation  if 
the  Medical  Gazette,  and  obtuned  the  sponta- 
neous recommendation  of  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  metro- 
polis. This  institution  he  raised  to  the  highest 
repute,  and  on  retiring  from  it  in  1886,  he  justly 
boasted  of  leaving  it  with  ^^  full  wards,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  the 
Funds.'* 

Having  long  been  anxious  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of  gun-shot  wounds, 
he  twice  relinquished  his  engagements  in  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  this  de- 
partment of  practice.  One  of  those  occasions 
was  in  1809,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Comnna,  when  the  wounded,  hurried  home  in 
transports,  were  landed  on  the  southern  coasts 
of  England,  and  the  other  was  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  when  he  repaired  to  Brussels.  Of 
the  former  opportunity  he  particularly  availed 
himself,  and  published  a  useful  practical  essay 
*  On  Gun-shot  Wounds,*  as  an  Appendix  to  his 
^  System  of  Operative  Surgery,*  which  appeared  in 
two  volumes  in  1814.  On  occasion  of  Ids  profes- 
sional visit  to  Brussels,  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, he  was  put  in  charge  of  an  hospital,  and  af- 
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forded  his  assistance  to  no  fewer  than  800  men. 
^'  The  drawings,'*  says  Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  his  Med- 
ical Portrait  Gallery,  *^with  which  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  enrich  his  portfolio,  have  been  referred 
to  as  the  finest  specimens  of  water-colouring  in 
the  English  anatomical  school."  In  1812  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  London.  It  is  related,  that  on  this  occa- 
tion  the  examiners  asked  Mr.  Bell,  with  suitable 
gravity,  what  was  his  opinion  of  the  probable  fate  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte;  and  immediately  on  receiv- 
ing his  answer,  declared  themselves  satisfied  "  with 
tlie  candidate's  proficiency!" 

The  most  important  of  his  professional  studies 
are  those  which  relate  to  the  *  Nervous  System,' 
various  papers  on  which  from  his  pen  were  insert- 
ed in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,'  the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  1821.  It  was  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  and  excited  immediate  attention. 
The  main  views  there  laid  down  had  been  printed 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^  Idea  of  a  New  Anatomy 
of  the  Brain,'  issued  for  distribution  amongst  his 
friends,  in  1811.  This  was  fortunate  for  Mr.  Bell, 
as  various  persons,  recognising  the  value  of  his 
discovery,  soon  came  forward  to  claim  the  merit 
of  it.  Tlie  discovery  was,  indeed,  a  most  impor- 
tant one,  and  is  thus  explained  by  the  writer  of 
his  biography  in  the  National  Cyclopaedia :  *'  Be- 
fore the  time  of  Bell,  all  nerves  were  held  to  be 
alike  in  character,  and  were  considered  simply  to 
give  more  or  less  nervous  susceptibility  to  any  or- 
gan, in  proportion  to  the  numbera  in  which  they 
were  there  distributed.  Bell  discovered,  and  show- 
ed, that  the  nerves  were  naturally  distinguished 
among  themselves  and  clearly  classified ;  and  that 
the  nerves  of  sense  (whether  peculiar  or  general), 
and  those  of  motion,  were  totally  distinct  in  their 
character  and  origin.  He,  in  fact,  laid  bare,  for 
the  first  time,  the  great  fact  of  a  distinction  exist- 
ing in  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  nervous  en- 
ergy, which,  before  his  Discourses,  had  been  all 
huddled  together  under  one  interpretation.  As 
respects  the  body  and  spinal  marrow,  Bell  discov- 
ered a  division  of  the  nerves  perfectly  analogous 
to  that  detected  by  him  in  relation  to  the  brain. 
The  common  nerves  distributed  over  the  animal 
trunk  fulfil  the  two  grand  functions  of  giving  sen- 
sation and  motion.    On  cutting  a  spinal  nerve, 


the  older  anatomists  found  both  feeling  and  mo- 
tion to  be  lost  by  the  part  which  is  thence  sup- 
plied with  nervous  energy,  and  they  concluded 
that  the  nerve  carried  both  qualities  conjointly. 
But  Bell  looked  deeper  into  the  matter ;  and  he 
was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  that  the  two  roots, 
by  which  the  spinal  nerves  are  connected  with  the 
vertebral  medulla,  derive  and  bear  from  them  dif- 
ferent qualities — the  anterior  root  conveying  the 
motor  power,  and  the  posterior  that  of  sensation, 
or  the  sensor  power.  Following  up  his  inquiries, 
he  discovered,  likewise,  the  special  nerve  of  respi- 
ration, and  others  with  particular  qualities,  as  to 
which  before  his  time  not  even  a  conjecture  had 
been  made.  Before  quitting  this  subject,  in  which 
Bell  may  be  named  as  a  discoverer  equal  even 
with  Harvey,  we  ought  to  point  to  one  of  his  prac- 
tical Inferences  from  his  own  views,  which  esta- 
blishes the  existence  of  a  sixth  sense — that  by 
which  we  attain  our  knowledge  of  distance, 
size,  weight,  form,  texture,  and  resistance  of  ob- 
jects. Two  of  his  essays,  *  On  the  Nervous  Cir- 
de,'  and  ^  On  the  Eye,'  have  reference  to  this  the- 
ory. The  basis  of  it  is,  that  the  nerves  of  sensa- 
tion play  the  part  of  reporters  on  the  motor  nerves, 
and  indicate  to  the  central  seats  of  perception  the 
condition  of  things  within  the  infiuence  of  these 
nerves,  thus  forming  the  sixth  or  muscular  sense." 

In  1824,  he  was  appointed  senior  professor  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  London,  and  he  subsequently  became  a 
member  of  the  council.  At  the  request  of  Lord 
Brougham,  he  had  written  some  papers  on  the 
animal  economy,  for  *  The  Library  for  the  Difiu- 
sion  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  which  were  published 
in  1828-29,  and  became  deservedly  popular,  par- 
ticularly his  two  dissertations  on  *  Animal  Me- 
chanics,' which  had  formed  a  portion  of  his  lec- 
tures at  the  London  College  of  Surgeons.  He 
afterwards  edited,  conjointly  with  his  lordship, 
the  illustrated  edition  of  ^Paley's  Evidences  of 
Natural  Religion,'  published  in  1886. 

On  the  accession  of  William  the  Fourth,  In 
1831,  he  was  one  of  the  five  eminent  men  in 
science  on  whom  the  Guelphic  Order  of  knighthood 
was  conferred,  the  others  being  Su-  John  Herschel, 
Sir  David  Brewster,  Sir  John  Leslie,  and  Sii 
James  Ivory.    On  the  establishment  of  the  Lon- 
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don  nniveniitf,  dow  University  College,  in  18S6, 
the  governors  of  the  oew  institotion  oRercd  to 
pi$ux  Sir  Charles  at  the  head  of  Ihcir  new  mcdic&l 
school.  He  iccordingry  delivered  the  genenJ 
opening  Icclare  in  this  section  of  the  college,  anU 
Toilon-ed  it  by  a  regular  coarse  of  characteristic 
lectures  on  Physiology.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, he  gave  in  his  resignation,  and  confined  him- 
self to  his  practice,  which,  thongh  very  extensive, 
was  chiefly  in  nervous  affections.  By  his  valnable 
writingH,  the  snrgical  knowledge  of  hia  time  was 
mncb  advanced,  and  his  diacareries  ou  the  ncrvons 
system  gave  liim  a  European  fame. 

Sir  Charles  was  one  of  the  eight  eminent  men 
nho  were  selected  to  write  the  celebrated  Bridge- 
water  Treatises,  On  the  Poner,  Wisdom,  and 
Goodness  of  God,  as  manirested  in  the  Works  of 
Creation;  his  contribution  being  on  'The  Hand, 
its  mechanism  and  vital  endowments,  as  eWndng 
design,'  which  was  published  in  1834.  For  this 
work  he  received  the  premium  of  one  thonsand 
ponnda. 

In  1836  be  was  elected  professor  of  surgery  in 
tbe  nniveraity  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
Turner,  when  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  having 
been  absent  from  that  city  thirty  years.  His 
Opening  lecture  as  snrgical  professor  was  numer- 
ously attended  by  professional  and  non-profes- 
(tional  men  of  eminence,  and  he  held  that  chair 
with  great  distinction  till  his  lamented  death. 
Tbe  only  great  work  which,  in  his  later  years, 
he  was  enabled  to  finish,  was  a  new  edition  of 
his  '  Anatomy  of  Expression,'  largely  increased 
and  improved  by  his  observations  on  an  Italian 
Jonmey  undertaken  by  him  in  one  of  the  intervals 
betwixt  his  sessions  at  college.  Sir  Charles  died 
suddenly  oFan  attack  of  spasms  ot  angina  pe^orU, 
to  which  he  was  subject,  on  the  morning  of  April 
28,  1842,  at  Hallow  Park,  near  Worcester,  the 
seat  of  Mrs.  Holland,  with  whom  he  and  Lady 
Bell  were  making  a  short  stay  on  their  way  to 
Tx>ndon.  His  boly  was  interred  on  tlia  3d  of 
May  in  Hallow  churchyard.  He  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and 
a  member  of  some  other  learned  bodies.  He 
married,  in  1611,  the  second  daughter  of  Charles 
Shaw,  Esq.,  of  Ayr.  His  wife  survived  him.— 
Subjoined  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  Charles: 
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The  following  Is  a  list  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's 

A  Sjalem  of  DiiKCtiona,  eipliining  tin  Aiutomy  of  the     ! 
Hnmin  Bod}',  th«  muiDer  of  fipUving  tha  puts,  and  tbor 
virieUa  in  diKMC      I^il«*.     Lonl  1798,  S  lols.  foL    3d     ' 
edit,  ia  fbl.  illnitntsd  iritb  oignTingL     M  edit.  1809,  >     j 
roll.  ISmo.  I 

Engnvijigi  of  tha  Aitariei,  iUiutnting  tbe  two  vols,  of  tbe     I 
Aiulomj  of  Ihe  Human  Bodj,  bj  Jotan  Bell,  and  MTviif  u     I 
BO  inlradnction  la  the  tiurgery  of  the  Arteriee.     Loud.  1801, 
410.     Medil  18IB.  Bro. 

The  Anatomj  of  the  Brain  tiplained,  ia  a  Miiea  of  En- 
graTingt.    l^nd.  IBOS,  4to.  13  plitee. 

A  Series  of  Engrsvinga,  explaining  the  eaam  of  the 
Nerres.    Load.  1804,  4tii. 

Eaaaya  on  tbe  Anatomy  of  Eipnwion  in  PaintinE.  Plates. 
Load.  1806, 4to.    A  iwir  and  enlarged  ediboo  was  publiahed     | 
after  his  death,  under  the  litla  of  The  Anatomy  and  n>ilo-     I 
wph  J  of  RipTMOon  •!  oonnecttd  with  tlie  Fine  Arte    Lmd, 
1S44,  8yo. 

A  Syatem  of  Operative  Surgery,  Tonnded  on  tha  ban  at  I 
Anatomf,  vol.  i.  Lond.  1807,  royal  Bio.  Vid.  il  IBM  I 
nyalSm     2d.  edlL  IB14,  S  tdIb,  8ro. 

Idea  of  a  new  Anatomy  of  the  Biua,  priotsd  foe  privita 
drcnlation.  IBll. 

AoDonnt  of  the  Moiclea  of  tbe  Ureter,  «it)i  their  eflMs  ie 
tha  initable  etalea  of  the  Bladds-.  Had.  Cbir.  Tnns.  uL 
17L     1812. 

Letten  concerning  the  Diseases  of  tbs  Urethra.  LooJ. 
1810,  ero. 

Engnvingi  of  Morbid  Parte,     Lond.  1818,  foL 

Diiaertatiou  on  Onn-shot  Wonnds.   Lond.  1814,  S  vols.  Std^ 

Anatomy  and  Phjiiology  of  Che  Hnman  Body.   STola.l8IS 

Surgical  Obserratione.  ■  Qoaneiiy  Repeat  of  Cases  in  Sn/- 
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psry  treated  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Lond.  1816,  8va 
4Lh  Qoarterij  Report    1817,  8vo.    Vol  ii  part  i.  1818, 8va 

Essay  on  the  Forces  wbioh  CSrcnlate  the  Blood,  1819. 

Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Urethra,  &&,  1820. 

Various  papen  on  the  Nervoos  System,  which  oti^nallj 
appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions;  commencing  in 
1821 ;  poblished  sepsratelj. 

Illustrations  of  the  Great  Operations  of  Suigeiy,  Trepan, 
Hernia,  Amputation,  Anenrism,  and  Lithotomy.  London, 
1821,  4to. 

Observations  on  the  Injuries  of  the  Spine  and  of  the  Thigh 
Bone,  1824,  4to. 

Ezposidon  of  the  Natural  System  of  the  Nerves  of  the 
Human  Body,  1824. 

Paley's  Evidences  of  Natural  Religion,  edited  ooigointly 
with  Lord  Brougham.    London,  1836. 

Institutes  of  Snif^ery.    Edinbnr^  2  vols.,  1888, 12mo. 

Animal  Mechanics;  contributed  to  the  library  for  the 
IMfiitsion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

Nervous  System  of  the  Human  Body,  1880,  4to,  new  and 
lomplete  edition.    Edinburgh,  1836,  8vo. 

Bridgewater  Treatise  on  *The  Hand,  its  Mechanism  and 
^tal  Endowments,  as  evincing  dedgn.*    London,  1884. 

Practical  Essays.    Edinbuigh,  1841, 8vo. 

BELL,  Hbnry,  the  first  saccessfal  applier  of 
steam  to  the  prnposes  of  navigation  in  Europe, 
was  the  fifth  son  of  Patrick  Bell,  a  mechanic,  and 
was  born  at  Torphichen,  in  the  county  of  Linlith- 
gow, April  7,  1767.  He  received  what  little  edu- 
cation he  ever  possessed  at  the  parish  school;  and 
in  1780  was  sent  to  learn  the  art  of  a  stone  mason. 
Disliking  this  employment,  in  1783  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  his  uncle,  a  millwright  in  the  neigh - 
boorhood.  He  afterwards  went  to  Borrowstoun- 
ness,  to  be  instructed  in  ship-modelling;  and  in 
1787  he  engaged  with  Mr.  James  Inglis,  engineer 
at  Beirs  Hill,  with  the  view  of  completing  his 
Knowledge  of  mechanics.  Having  subsequently  re- 
paired to  London,  he  was  for  some  time  employed  by 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Rennie.  About  the  year  1790 
he  returned  to  Glasgow,  and  for  several  years 
worked  there  as  a  house-carpenter.  In  1808  he 
removed  to  Helensburgh,  nearly  opposite  Green- 
ock, where,  while  his  wife  kept  the  principal  inn, 
he  employed  himself  chiefly  in  pursuing  a  series  of 
mechanical  projects  and  experiments,  which  gen- 
erally ended  in  failure  and  disappointment ;  but  he 
at  last  hit  upon  the  impoitant  discovery  of  the 
successful  application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation.  Dr.  Clcland,  in  his  work  on  Glas- 
gow, states,  that  it  may  be  said,  without  the  hazard 
of  impropriety,  that  he  *^  invented"  the  steam-pro- 
pelling system,  "  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  had  been  so  successfully  followed  out 


by  Mr.  Fulton,"  a  Scottish  engineer  in  America^ 
who,  on  Oct.  3, 1807,  launched  his  first  steamboat 
on  the  Hudson.  In  1811,  Bell  caused  a  vessel,  40 
feet  in  length,  to  be  built  on  a  plan  entirely  his  own, 
which  was  named  ^  the  Comet,*  that  year  being 
remarkable  for  the  appearance  of  a  large  comet. 
He  constructed  the  steam-engine  himself,  and  in 
January  1812,  the  first  trial  in  Europe  of  a  steam- 
vessel  took  place  on  the  river  Clyde.  Dr.  Cleland 
adds,  "  After  various  experiments,  the  Comet  was 
at  length  propelled  on  the  Clyde  by  an  engine  of 
three -horse  power,  which  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  six.  Mr.  Bell  continued  to  encounter 
and  overcome  the  various  and  indescribable  difS- 
cnlties  incident  to  invention,  till  his  ultimate  suc- 
cess encouraged  others  to  embark  in  similar  under- 
takings.** Bell  himself  did  not  realize  any  advan- 
tages from  his  discovery.  In  his  old  age  he  would 
have  been  in  a  very  destitute  condition,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow, 
and  other  places,  who  benevolently  came  to  his 
aid.  A  public  subscription  having  been  entered 
into  on  his  behalf,  a  considerable  sum  was  raised. 
Besides  this,  he  received  from  the  trustees  of  the 
river  Clyde  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
which  he  enjoyed  for  several  yeai*s,  and  the  half  of 
which  at  his  death  was  continued  to  his  widow 
He  died  at  Helensburgh,  November  14, 1830. 

BELL,  Thomas,  the  Rev.,  author  of  several 
religious  works,  and  father  of  James  Bell,  the 
geographical  writer,  was  bom  at  Moffat,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1733.  After  having  studied  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  he  was  in  1767  licensed  as 
a  preacher  by  the  presbytery  of  Relief,  and  the 
same  year  became  the  minister  of  the  Relief  con- 
gi'egation  at  Jedburgh.  In  1777  he  obtained  the 
pastoral  charge  of  a  congregation  in  the  Relief 
communion  in  Glasgow,  in  which  city  he  died, 
October  15, 1802.  He  published  in  1780  a  wori[ 
entitled  'The  Standai'd  of  the  Spirit  lifted  up 
against  the  Enemy  coming  in  like  a  Flood,*  being 
the  substance  of  several  sermons  preached  at 
Glasgow.  In  1785  appeared  '  A  Proof  of  the  true 
and  eternal  Godhead  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  a 
translation  from  the  Dutch.  He  likewise  trans- 
lated a  work  from  the  Latin,  *  On  the  Controver- 
sies agitated  in  Great  Britain  under  the  unhappy 
names  of  Antinomians  and  Neonomians,*  with 
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notes,  which,  with  ^Sennons  on  vaiioiiB  impor- 
tant Subjects,*  and  ^  A  View  of  the  Covenants  of 
Works  and  Grace,*  were  published  at  Glasgow 
after  his  death .  He  left  several  works  in  manuscript. 
BELL,  Jame^,  an  eminent  geographical  writer, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  at  Jedburgh  in 
1769.  In  1777,  he  removed  with  his  father  to 
Glasgow,  where  ho  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  afterwards  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
weaving  business.  In  1790  he  commenced  trade 
on  his  own  account,  as  a  manufacturer  of  cotton 
goods  upon  a  large  and  respectable  scale,  and  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  the  mercantile  depression  that  occurred  in 
1793,  Mr.  Bell  was  obliged  to  give  up  business; 
and  he  subsequentlj  acted  for  a  number  of  years 
as  a  common  warper  in  the  warehouses  of  different 
manufacturers.  About  the  year  1806  he  quitted 
the  warping,  and  became  a  teacher  of  the  classics 
to  young  men  attending  the  university,  which  he 
continued  for  some  years;  he  himself,  with  untir- 
ing zeal,  pursuing  at  the  same  time  a  course  of 
study  in  various  branches,  particularly  in  history, 
systematic  theology,  and  especially  in  geography. 
About  the  year  1815  he  was  engaged  to  edit  a  new 
edition  of  the  Glasgow  System  of  Geography,  an 
original  work  in  two  volumes,  which  had  met 
with  deserved  encouragement,  and  which  was  now, 
by  his  valuable  additions  and  improvements,  ex- 
tended to  five  volumes.  This  afterwards  formed 
the  basis  of  his  principal  work,  *  A  System  of  Po- 
pular and  Scientific  Geography,'  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Glasgow  in  six  vols.  Previous  to  the 
latter  publication  he  had  brought  out  'Critical 
Researches  in  Greography,*  and  also  an  elegant 
edition  of  Rollin*s  *  Ancient  Histoiy,*  copiously 
illustrated  with  notes.  Besides  these  works,  he 
had  commenced  preparing  a  general  gazetteer, 
upon  a  new  and  improved  plan.  His  Gazetteer  of 
England  and  Wales  was  in  course  of  publication 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  resided  for  some 
years  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  at  Lukeston, 
near  Campsie,  where  he  died,  May  3, 1833. 

BxLLKNDKN,  BftTOD,  a  donxuuit  title  in  the  Scotch  peer- 
age nnoe  the  death  in  1805  of  William,  fourth  duke  of  Boz- 
btDgh,  seventh  Lord  Bellenden. 

On  the  26th  March,  1499,  Patrick  Bellenden,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Anchinonl  fiunily,  obtained  a  charter  from  John,  earl 
of  Morijn,  of  the  lands  of  AnchnolnTshill  in  the  county  of 


Edinbnigh,  to  him  and  his  spouse,  Hariota  Dongas,  and 
their  heirs.  [^Dovgku^  Peerage^  vol.  i.  p.  209.]  He  had  a  son, 
Thomas,  and  a  daughter,  Catherine.  The  latter  manied 
OliTer  Sinclair,  the  fayonrite  of  King  James  the  Fifth,  and 
genersl  of  the  Scottiah  army  at  the  nnfortonate  nmt  of  Sol- 
way  in  1542. 

Thomas  Bellenden  of  Anchinonl,  the  son,  snooeeded  hii 
father,  and  in  1535  he  was  i^pointed  by  James  the  Fifth  a 
Jndge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  which  had  been  instituted  only 
two  years  previously,  his  appointment  taking  place  at  the 
same  time  with  that  of  Mr.  Arthur  Boyce,  brother  of  Heniy 
Boyce,  the  historian.  On  the  10th  September,  153S,  he  was 
appointed  direct  of  Chancery,  and  on  26th  December  1589, 
the  king  conferred  on  him  the  office  of  Justice  deck,  whidi 
was  held  after  him  by  both  his  son  and  his  grandson.  In 
January  1541  he  and  Henry  Balnaves  of  Hallhill  were  sent  as 
commissioners  to  meet  Sir  William  Eure,  the  English  com- 
missioner, for  the  settlement  of  some  of  the  interminable  dis- 
putes of  the  borders.  Writing  to  the  keeper  of  the  privy  sesl 
in  England,  26th  January  of  that  year,  Euro  narrates  some 
conversations  which  he  had  had  with  Bellenden,  concerning 
the  court  and  character  of  James  the  Fifth,  and  describes 
him  as  **a  msn  of  aged  experience  and  eminent  ability." 
[PinkerUm't  SooUandj  vol  iL  p.  240.]  He  died  in  1546, 
leaving  two  sons;  Sir  John  Bellenden  and  Patrick  Bellenden. 
designed  of  Stenhouse  in  Oikney,  sheriff  of  Orkney. 

Sir  John  Bellenden  of  Aucbinoul,  the  elder  of  the  two 
brothers,  was  appointed  Justice  Clerk  25th  June  1547,  and 
according  to  Haig  and  Bmnton  he  appears  as  an-  ordinaiy 
lord  of  session  for  the  first  time  4yi  July  thereafter.  {Sena^ 
tort  of  the  CoUege  of  Jtutice^  p.  91.]  Douglas,  however, 
states  that  he  was  not  admitted  a  brd  of  session  till  18th 
November  1554.  [Peen^e,  vol.  L  p.  211.]  He  had  a  charter 
to  himself  and  Barbara  Kennedy  his  wife,  of  certain  lands  in 
the  regality  and  barony  of  Broughton,  from  Robert,  commen- 
dator  of  Holyrbodhouse,  Ist  May  1559.  He  was  employed 
by  the  queen  regent,  Maiy  of  Guise,  as  a  mediator  between 
her  and  the  lords  of  the  Congregation,  but  he  soon  joined  the 
Reformers.  On  the  young  queen  Mary's  airival  in  Scotland 
in  1561,  he  was,  6th  September  of  that  year,  sworn  a  privy 
councillor.  He  obtained  the  office  of  usher  of  exchequer  81st 
May  1565.  Being  implicated  in  the  assassination  d  Rizsio, 
he  fled  from  Edinburgh,  18th  March  1566,  on  the  approach 
of  Maiy  and  Damley  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but  was  shortly 
afterwards  restored  to  favour.  He  carried  Mary's  commands 
to  Mr.  John  Craig  to  proclaim  the  banns  of  marriage  between 
her  majesty  and  Both  well,  and  "had  lang  reasoning**  with 
the  Idrk,  "  to  induce  them  to  obey  the  royal  orders.**  [KeUh*t 
Hist.y  p.  587.]  Notwithstanding  this,  he  joined  the  associa- 
tion against  the  queoi  and  Bothwell,  and  in  consequence,  on 
the  imprisonment  of  Mary,  he  was  continued  in  his  office. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  members  of  the  privy  council  of  the 
r^nt  M^rray,  with  whom  he  was  a  favourite.  .  He  is  said 
to  have  obtained  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee  from  Hamilton  of 
Bothwellhangh,  on  condition  of  his  procuring  for  that  indivi- 
dual a  remission  for  some  crime  which  he  had  committed,  a 
transaction  which  indirectly  led  to  the  assassination  of  Mur- 
ray. [See  Stuart,  Jakks,  earl  of  Murray.]  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1573,  Sir  John  Bellenden  was  employed  in  framing 
and  completing  the  well-known  pacification  of  Perth.  Ao- 
oording  to  Home  of  Godscroft,  he  was,  the  same  year,  occu- 
pied in  the  difficult  task  of  convincmg  the  General  Assembly, 
on  behalf  of  the  regent  Morton,  that  the  supreme  magistrate 
should  be  the  head  of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  state. 
The  dispute,  after  being  continued  for  twelve  days,  was  ad- 
journed "till  a  mora  convenient  season.**    He  died  befbcv 
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▲prQ  1577,  and  Thomaa  Bdlenden  of  Newtjla  was  appointed 
a  lord  of  session  in  his  place.  Sir  John  Bdlenden  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Barbara,  datighter  of  Sir  Hngh  Kennedy  of 
Ginranmains,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Sir  Lewis  and 
Adam;  and,  secondly,  to  Janet  Seton,  said  to  be  of  the  family 
of  ToQch,  and  by  her  he  had  three  danghters;  Etizabeth,  the 
eldest,  married,  first,  James  Lawson  of  Unmbie;  secondly. 
Bur  John  Cockbam  of  Onnistoan,  Lord  Justice  Clerk.  Mar- 
garet, the  second  daughter,  married  William  Stewart,  writer 
in  Edinburgh,  and  was  the  mother  of  Sir  Lewis  Stewart  of 
KirkhiU,  the  famous  advocate;  Marion,  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter, became  the  wife  of  John  Bamsay  of  Dalhourie,  but  had 
no  issue. 

The  eldest  son.  Sir  Lewis  BeUenden  of  Auchinonl,  was  ap- 
pointed Justice  Clerk  in  1678,  the  year  foUowing  his  father's 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  conspiraUm  in  the  treasonable 
affiur  known  as  the  Raid  of  Rnthven,  and  Godscroft  repre- 
sents him  as  extremely  violent  on  the  oocsaon.  [p.  866.J 
He  managed,  however,  to  keep  free  of  the  ruin  in  which  the 
other  oonspiratOTB  were  involved,  and  on  the  17th  July  1684, 
be  was  appointed  an  ordinary  lord  of  session,  in  place  of  Sir 
Richard  Maitland  of  Lethington.  In  1686  he  was  resident 
in  London  from  James  the  Sixth,  when  he  was  much  in  the 
interest  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  [JRobertton'i  Hittory^  voL  iL  p. 
801.]  He  had  a  principal  share  in  the  down£Ul  of  Arran, 
and  the  return  of  the  banished  lords,  although  he  had  been 
despatched  by  the  former,  then  ignorant  of  his  intentions,  to 
accuse  the  latter  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  at  Stir- 
ling the  same  year  (1685)  when,  ss  had  been  sgreed  upon, 
the  baniahed  lofds  surprised  the  king  and  Arran  there.  The 
latter  intended  to  have  slain  the  Justice  Clerk,  the  Master  of 
Gray,  and  the  Secretary,  **  but  they  drew  to  their  armes,  and 
stude  on  their  awn  defence."  In  1688  he  accompanied 
James  on  his  matrimonial  excursion  to  Norway,  and  in  the 
foDowing  spring  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Elisabeth,  probably  to  notify  the  nuptials.  Among  other 
charters  of  lands  which  he  obtained  was  one  of  the  barony  of 
Broughton  and  other  lands  erected  into  a  frw  barony,  16th 
August  1591.  He  died  the  same  month  and  year.  By  his 
wife,  Margaret,  second  dan^ter  of  William,  sixth  lord 
Livingstone,  he  had  Sir  James,  his  heir,  and  Mariota,  mar- 
ried to  Patrick  Murray  of  Fallahill,  ancestor  of  Philiphaugh. 
His  widow  afterwards  married  Patrick  Stewart,  second  earl 
of  Orkney 

Adam  Bebenden,  the  brother  of  Sir  Lewis,  was  bishop  of 
Aberdeen.  He  was,  first,  minister  of  Fslkirk,  in  1608.  In 
1615  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Dunblane,  and  in  1686 
WIS  transferred  to  that  of  AberdeeiL  In  1688  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  bishopric,  on  the  oyerthrow  of  episcopacy  by  the 
Glugow  Assembly;  after  which  he  retired  to  En^^d,  where 
he  soon  after  died.  [JTeAA's  Soottitk  Biahopt,  p.  182.] 

Scott  of  Sootstarvet  states  that  Sir  John  BeUenden  by  a 
third  marriage  had  another  son,  named  Thomas,  to  whom  he 
.eft  the  barony  of  Carlowrie  and  Ellconquhar  in  Fife,  with 
certain  other  lands  about  Brechin,  and  that  he  was 
drowned  in  the  loch  of  Kiloonqnhar.  [Sta^germg  JState^ 
p.  181.]  A  Thomas  BeUenden  was  admitted  &n  ordinary 
lord  of  session  14th  August  1691,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  retained  his  seat  long,  as  his  place  was  dedared  vacant 
on  the  17th  November  foUowing.  Scotstarvet*s  statement 
is  evidently  a  mistake,  as  the  oldest  tombstone  in  the  church- 
yard of  Kilconq[uhar,  bearing  an  inscription,  is  upon  the  grave 
of  William  (not  Tfumad)  BeUenden,  hurd  of  EOconquhar, 
who  was  drowned  while  dcating  on  the  loch,  28th  February 
1698,  aged  twenty-eight  years.  [Ntw  Statiatioal  AooomU^ 
voL  iL  p.  817. 1   According  to  Sootstarvet,  his  son  dying  youngs 


the  estate  went  to  Adam,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  who  sold  it  to 
Sir  John  Carstairs.    He  says  also  that  Sir  John  BeUenden, 
his  father,  was  archdeacon  of  Murray  and  canon  of  Ross,  bu 
this  was  a  different  person  from  Sir  John  BeUenden  of  Aucfa- 
inouL    Of  this  John  BeUenden  a  notice  is  given  bdow. 

Sir  Lewis*  son,  Sir  James  BeUenden  of  Broughton,  msxried 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  WiUiam  Ker  of  Cessford,  snd  sister 
of  Robert  fint  eari  of  Roxburgh,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Sir 
William,  and  a  daughter,  Margaret,  married  to  the  Hon. 
Henry  Erskine,  third  son  of  John,  seventh  earl  of  Mar  and 
mother  of  David  Lord  Cardroes,  ancestor  of  the  eari  of 
Buchan,  hor  of  Une  of  the  BeUenden  famUy.  Sir  James 
BeUenden  died  8d  November  1606. 

His  son.  Sir  William  BeUenden  of  Brouj^ton,  was  treasurer 
depute  in  the  reign  of  Charies  the  Second.  During  the  dvil 
wars  he  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  was  created  a  peer  fay 
patent  dated  at  WhitehaU  10th  June  1661,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  BeUenden  of  Broughton,  and  sworn  a  privy  coundilor. 
He  adopted  John  Ker,  fourth  son  of  WUHam,  second  eari  of 
Roxburgh,  and  settled  his  estote  upon  him.  On  the  death  ol 
his  lordship,  unmarried,  in  1670,  Ker  assnmed  the  name  and 
arms  of  BeUenden,  and  inheriting  the  estate  and  honours,  be- 
came second  lord  BeUenden.  William,  the  seventh  lord,  suo- 
oeeded,  as  heir  of  entul,  to  the  dukedom  of  Roxburgh,  on 
the  death,  without  issue,  of  the  third  duke,  and  on  his  own 
death,  in  1806,  the  title  of  Lord  BeUenden  became  dormant, 
and  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Thomas  BeUenden  Dmmmond.  [See 
RoxBUBOH,  duke  of.] 

The  hart's  head  carried  by  the  Bellendens  of  Brou^ton, 
the  armorial  bearing  of  the  abbacy  of  Holyroodhouse,  and  the 
baronies  belonging  thereto,  as  the  Canongate  and  Broughton 
was  assumed  by  them  on  account  of  the  last  barony. 

BELLENDEN,  or  BALLANDEN,  sometimefl 
written  BALLENTYNE,  John,  archdeacon  of 
Moray  and  canon  of  Boss,  often  confounded  with 
Sir  John  BeUenden  of  Auchinonl,  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  referred  to  in  the  above  article,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  native  of  the  county  of  Hadding- 
ton or  Berwick,  and  appears  to  have  been  bom 
towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  The  exact 
year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  and  very  little  is 
known  of  his  personal  history.  He  received  the 
first  part  of  his  education  at  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  where  a  student  of  his  name,  described 
as  belonging  to  the  Lothian  nation,  was  matri- 
culated in  1508.  He  completed  his  studies  at 
Paris,  and  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  the  Sof- 
bonne.  He  returned  to  Scotland  during  the 
minority  of  James  Y.,  with  whom  he  became  a 
great  favourite,  and  at  whose  command  he  was 
employed  in  1530  and  in  1531  in  translating  from 
the  Latin  into  the  Scottish  vernacular,  *The  His- 
tory and  Chroniklis  of  Scotland,'  being  the  first 
seventeen  books  of  Hector  Boece,  which  had  been 
published  in  Paris  in  1526.  Some  writers  assert 
that  he  had  the  superintendence  of  the  education 
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of  hiB  young  soyereign,  but  this  is  evidently  a 
mistake;  his  office  in  the  royal  household  being 
clerk  of  the  accounts.  The  manuscript  copy  of 
his  translation  was  delivered  to  the  king  in  the 
summer  of  1533.  Into  this  work  he  introduced 
two  poems  of  some  length,  entitled  *  The  Froheme 
of  the  Cosmographe,'  which  is  the  most  poetical 
of  his  works,  and  *  The  Froheme  of  the  History.' 
He  closed  the  whole  by  a  prose  *  Epistil  direckit 
be  the  Translatoure  to  the  Kiagis  Grace.*  Ac- 
cording to  Mackenzie,  this  work  was  printed  in 
1536.  The  book  bears  to  be  "  imprentit  in  Edin- 
burgh be  me,  Thomas  Dauidson,  prenter  to  the 
Kyngis  jiobyle  Grace."  An  elegant  edition  of 
this  translation,  edited  by  Mr.  Maitland,  was  pub- 
lished in  1821  by  Mr.  William  Tait  of  Edinburgh. 
Bellenden  seems  to  have  been  dismissed  from 
the  king's  service,  as  we  learn  from  the  Froheme 
of  the  Cosmographe: 

**  And  ffnt  occarrit  to  my  mnembring, 
How  that  I  wee  in  seruioe  with  the  kyng, 

Put  to  his  grace  in  zeris  tenderest, 
Clexk  of  his  oomptis,  thoncfat  I  wes  inding 
With  hart  and  hand,  and  eaeiy  other  thing 

That  mjcht  hjm  pleis  in  ony  manner  best, 

Quhill  hie  muy  mtfrom  his  terviee  heat^ 
Be  thojfm  thai  had  the  court  in  gouemittg 

As  bird  bat  plnmes  heryit  of  the  nest** 

He  is  supposed  aftei'wards  to  have  entered  into 
the  service  of  Archibald,  earl  of  Angus,  because  a 
person  of  the  same  name  was  the  earPs  secretary 
in  1528;  but  this  individual  is  stated  by  Hume  to 
have  been  Sir  John  Bellenden,  wit)i  whom  his 
name  has  so  frequently  been  mistaken.  ^Histoty 
of  the  Houses  of  Douglas  and  Angus,  p.  258.] 
He  was  soon  afterwards  an  attendant  at  court,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  king  he  translated  the  first 
five  books  of  Livy's  Roman  History;  and  from 
the  manuscript  copy  preserved  in  the  Advocates* 
Library,  his  version  was  printed  in  1822  by  Mr. 
Maitland.  In  the  treasurer's  book  there  are  va- 
rious entries  of  the  sums  paid  to  Bellenden,  "  be 
the  Kingis  precept,*^  for  these  translations.  He 
seems  to  have  received  in  all  £114;  that  is,  £78 
for  the  translation  of  Boece,  and  £36  for  that  of 
Livy.  Nor  was  this  the  whole  of  his  remunera- 
tion. He  received  from  the  king  the  archdeaconry 
of  Moray,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see;  and  two 


clergymen,  of  the  names  of  John  Duncan  and 
Alexander  Harvey,  having  solicited  the  Fope  in 
favour  of  James  Douglas,  were  convicted  of  trea- 
son, and  theur  property  escheated  to  the  Crown. 
The  annual  emoluments  arising  from  the  pensimis 
and  benefices  of  Duncan,  who  was  parson  of  Glas- 
gow, and  from  all  the  property  belonging  to  Alex 
ander  Harvey  for  the  two  years  1536  and  1537, 
wero  bestowed  upon  Bellenden;  he  paying  a  com- 
position, for  the  first  grant,  of  850  merks,  and  for 
the  second  of  300.  It  is  supposed  that  about  the 
same  period  he  was  appointed  a  canon  of  Ross. 
In  the  succeeding  reign,  being  strongly  attached 
to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  he  opposed  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation.  Afterwards  quit- 
ting Scotland,  upon  what  account  we  aie  not  in- 
formed, he  visited  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1550. 
John  Bellenden  has  been  eulogised  as  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  his  tune.  Sir  David  Lindsay, 
in  a  poem  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
year  1530,  thus  mentions  him  - 

*'  Bot  now  of  late  la  starte  np  haistelie 
Ane  canning  dark  cpihilk  wiytith  cnftelie, 
Ane  plant  of  poetis  oallit  Ballendyne, 
Qnhoee  omat  warids  my  wit  can  nodit  defyne : 
Get  he  into  the  court  aactoritie, 
He  will  precell  Qnintjn  and  Kennedie.** 

Many  of  his  original  compositions  have  been 
lost.  '^  He  was  unquestionably,*'  says  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, **  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  one  of  the  finest 
poets  his  country  had  to  boast.  So  many  of  his 
works  remain  as  fully  prove  this ;  in  as  much  as 
they  are  distinguished  by  that  noble  enthusiasm 
which  is  the  very  soul  of  poetry."  In  the  *  Fro 
heme  of  the  Cosmographe  *  the  principal  Incidents 
are  boiTowed  frx)m  the  ancient  allegory  of  the 
Choice  of  Hereules.  His  poem  entitled  ^Yertue 
and  Yyce '  was  also  addi*essed  to  James  V.  Some 
specimens  of  Bellenden's  style  will  be  found  in 
Carmichael's  ^Collection  of  Scottish  Foems.* — 
Irving'* 8  Scottish  Writers, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works. 

The  Histoiy  and  Chronicles  of  Scotland,  oomplht  and  newly 
oonrectit  and  amendit  be  the  Reverend  and  Noble  Clerk,  Mr 
Hector  Boeis,  Chanon  of  Aberdenef  translated,  fto.  Edin. 
1686,  foL  Agam  in  1641,  folio,  with  the  following  tiUe,  The 
History  and  Croniklis  of  ScotUnd,  with  the  Cosmography  and 
Description  thairof.  Compilit  be  the  Noble  Cleik,  Msister 
Hector  Boece,  Channon  of  Aberdeene.    Transktit  laitlT  n 
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our  Tolgar  and  common  langagef  be  Maister  Johne  BellandeUf 
Archedene  of  MomiTi  and  Ghannon  of  Roas ;  at  the  command 
of  the  ridit  hie,  richt  excellent,  and  noble  Prince,  James  the 
5th  of  that  name,  king  of  Soottia.  Another,  without  date. 
All  the  above  were  printed  by  Thomas  Davidson.  The  edi- 
tion of  1821,  edited  bj  Mr.  Maitland,  was  in  2  vols.  4to. 

The  first  five  books  of  the  Roman  History:  translated  irom 
the  Latin  of  Titos  Livins  by  John  Bellenden.  Edinburgh, 
1822,  4to;  now  first  printed. 

He  is  likewise  author  of  several  poems  in  MS.  Two  copies 
of  his  vnpnblished  prolusion  on  the  conception  of  Christ  are 
to  be  found  in  Bannatyne*8  MS.,  firom  which  Allan  Bamsay 
published  his  Eveigreen. 

BELLENDEN,  William,  an  aathor  eminent 
for  his  learning,  was,  in  1602,  professor  of  hnma- 
nitj  in  the  university  of  Paris;  and,  according  to 
Dempster,  advocate  in  the  parliament  there.  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  John  Bellenden 
of  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  bom  between  1550  and  1560.  Demp- 
ster also  states  that  both  Queen  Mary  and  James 
the  ^xth  employed  him  in  some  diplomatic  ser- 
vices, and  that  the  latter  nominated  him  master 
of  requests,  or  examiner  of  petitions.  As  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  France,  this 
appointment  must  have  been  a  sinecure.  As  he 
practised  at  the  bar,  says  Dr.  Irving,  his  early 
education  must  have  been  French;  and  as  he  was 
a  regent  or  professor  in  one  of  the  colleges,  he 
may  be  supposed  to  have  adhered  to  the  Popish 
religion.  After  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  had  proved  fatal  to  Ramus  and  other  men 
of  learning,  there  probably  had  been  no  Protestant 
professor  in  any  college  in  Paris.  His  nephew, 
William  Bellenden,  was  a  popish  priest.  Anxious 
to  retam  to  Scotland,  he  addressed  a  Fi'ench  letter 
to  the  King,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  some 
regular  establishment  at  court,  but  his  application 
seems  to  have  been  unsuccessful.  His  death  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  before  1630. 

Bellenden^s  first  work,  published  in  1608,  was 
entitled  *•  Ciceronis  Frinceps,'  being  a  selection  of 
passages  from  the  works  of  Cicero  on  the  duties 
of  a  prince.  To  this  was  prefixed  an  original 
essay,  entitled  ^  Tractatus  de  Processu  et  Scripto- 
ribns  Rel  Politics.*  His  next  treatise,  entitled 
^  Ciceronis  Consul,  Senator,  Senatnsque  Romanus,' 
consisting,  like  the  former,  of  passages  from  Cicero, 
regarding  the  duties  of  consul,  senator,  and  senate, 
among  the  Romans,  appeared  in  1612,  and  was 
dedicated  to  Henry  Prince  of  Scotland  and  Wales. 


The  most  original  of  his  works,  styled  *•  De  Statu 
prisd  Orbis  in  Religione,  Re  Politica,  et  Literis,' 
was  printed  in  Paris  in  1615,  dedicated  to  Charles 
Prince  of  Wales,  his  brother  Henry  being  now 
dead.  The  work  describes  the  firat  origin  of 
states,  their  progress  in  politics,  philosophy,  and 
religion,  and  in  what  respects  they  differ  fi*om 
each  other.  These  three  treatises  were,  in  1616, 
collected  into  a  volume,  bearing  the  title  of  *  De 
Statu,  Libri  Tres.'  The  last  book  published  by 
himself  consisted  only  of  two  short  Latin  poems. 
He  had  commenced  another  work  of  a  very  elabo- 
rate nature,  intended  to  be  finished  in  three  parts, 
one  of  which  only  was  completed,  under  the  name 
of  *•  De  Tribus  Luminibus  Romanorum,*  whom  he 
conceives  to  be  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  the  elder 
Plfaiy;  it  was  published  in  1638  or  1634^  some 
years  after  the  author's  death.  It  extends  to 
824  pages,  closely  printed,  and  gives  a  compre- 
hensive account  of  the  history  of  Rome,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  in 
the  precise  words  of  Cicero,  as  extracted  from 
his  writings.  From  this  work,  Dr.  Conyers  Mid- 
dleton,  keeper  of  the  librai*y  of  Cambridge  uni- 
versity, boiTOwed,  without  acknowledgment,  the 
matter  and  arrangement  of  his  *■  Life  of  Cicero;  * 
a  barefaced  plagiarism  which  was  deservedly  ex- 
posed by  Warton  and  Dr.  Samuel  Parr ;  the  latter 
of  whom,  in  1787,  brought  out  an  edition  of  Bel- 
lenden*s  ^  De  Statu,  Libri  Tres,*  with  a  Latin  pre- 
face of  some  length. — Irving*s  ScoUishWriters, 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  William  Bellcn- 
den's  writings. 

Gioeronis  Prinoeps.  Paris,  1608.  This  is  a  collection  of 
select  sentences  and  passages  from  Cicero,  comprised  into 
one  body,  consisting  of  Boles  of  Monarchical  GoTcmment, 
and  the  Dnties  of  the  Prince.  To  the  first  edition  is  pre- 
fixed, Tractatus  de  Prooessn  et  Scriptoribns  Rei  Politicn. 

Ciceronis  Consul,  Senator,  Senatusque  Romanus.  Paris, 
1612,  8vo.  A  Treatise  on  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
Consuls,  and  on  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Senate. 

De  Statu  Prisd  Orbis  in  Religione,  Re  Politica  et  Literis; 
Ciceronis  Princeps,  sive  de  statu  Prindpis  et  Imperii ;  Cicer- 
onis Consul,  Senator,  Senatusque  Romanus.  Paris,  1615, 
8vo.  This  work  was  immediately  republished  with  his  Tracts, 
De  Statu  Prindpis;  De  Statu  Republican,  et  de  Statu  Orbis. 
Republished  by  Dr.  Parr  in  1787. 

Two  short  poems,  entitled  Caroli  Primi  et  Henries  Marias, 
Regis  et  Reginn  Magnn  Britannis,  &a,  £pithalamium ;  6t 
in  ipsas  augustissimas  Nuptiaa,  celeberrimamque  Legationem 
earum  causa  oliitam,  &c.,  panegyricum  Carmen,  et  Elogia. 
Paris,  1625,  4to.    Also  republished  by  Dr.  Pair. 

De  Tribus  Luminibus  Bomanorom,  libri  xri.  sen  Uistoria 
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Ronuma,  ez  ipm'imimw  Gioenmia,  et  atiomm  yatemm  veiinB, 
expnMsa.    P«ris,  1684,  foL    A  posthumons  work. 

BKL8GHB8,  lurname  of,  see  Suffudcert. 

BERNARD,  abbo:  of  Arbtoath  in  1803,  the 
first  chancellor  of  Robert  the  Bruce  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  throne  in  1306,  is  supposed  to  have 
composed  the  remonstrance,  so  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  Scotland,  which,  in  1320,  was  sent  by  the 
Scottish  nobility  to  the  Pope.  He  held  the  greal 
seal  till  his  death  in  1327.  Crawford  supposes 
the  abbot's  surname  to  have  been  Linton. 

Bkrriedaub,  Lord,  the  seoond  title  of  the  noble  famOy  of 
Smdair,  earb  of  Caithneas,  firom  the  district  of  Bemedale  or 
Berrindale  in  Gaithness-Bhire.    See  CAiTHNBas,  earl  of. 

BERRY,  WiixiAM,  an  ingenious  aiiist,  was 
bom  about  the  year  1730.  He  was  bred  to  the 
business  of  a  seal  engraver,  having  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship with  a  Mr.  Bolton  of  Edinburgh.  On 
commencing  business  on  his  own  account,  he  soon 
became  distinguished  for  the  superiority  of  his 
workmanship,  particularly  for  the  elegance  of  his 
designs,  and  the  clearness  and  sharpness  of  his 
mode  of  cutting  coats  of  arms  and  other  devices. 
For  many  years  he  did  not  attempt  any  thing 
higher  in  his  art  than  the  common  routine  of  the 
trade  at  the  time.  His  first  essay  in  the  style  of  the 
antique  intaglios  was  a  head  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
which  he  executed  with  astonishing  precision  and 
delicacy.  Nevertheless,  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  was  occupied  in  cutting  armorial  bearings,  as 
he  found  a  greater  demand  in  this  branch  of  the 
art  than  for  fine  heads,  and  there  were  veiy  few 
that  could  afibrd  to  pay  the  price.  Dm*ing  the 
course  of  his  life,  he  did  not  execute  more  than  a 
dozen  heads  in  all,  any  one  of  which  was  sufiScient 
to  insure  him  lasting  fame.  Among  these  were 
Thomson  the  poet,  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Julius  Caesar,  a  young  Hercules,  and 
Hamilton  of  Bangour.  Of  these,  only  two  were 
copies  from  the  antique,  and  they  were  executed 
in  the  finest  style  of  the  art.  Wherever  these 
heads  were  known,  they  were  admired  as  superior 
to  anything  produced  in  modem  times.  Ficcler, 
a  famous  actist  in  the  same  line  at  Rome,  who  had 
had  more  practice,  was  the  only  person  that  could 
be  compared  to  him;  but  each,  in  the  tme  spirit  of 
{renins,  gave  the  palm  of  superiority  to  the  other. 


Berry  possessed  not  merely  the  art  of  imitating 
busts  or  figures  set  before  him,  but  he  could  exe- 
cute with  fidelity  a  figure  in  relievo,  copied  from  a 
di*awing  or  painting  upon  a  flat  surface ;  as  was 
proved  with  the  head  he  executed  of  Hamilton  of 
Bangour,  who  had  been  dead  for  some  years,  and 
which  he  finished  from  an  imperfect  sketch,  being 
all  the  likeness  that  remained  of  him.  Besides 
these  heads  he  executed  some  full-length  figures 
both  of  men  and  other  animals,  in  a  style  of  supe- 
rior elegance.  But  the  interests  of  his  family 
made  him  pursue  rather  the  more  lucrative  em- 
ployment of  cutting  heraldic  seals,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  been  his  constant  employment 
for  forty  years.  In  this  department  he  was, 
without  dispute,  the  first  artist  of  his  time.  The 
following  anecdote  is  told  of  his  excellence  in 
this  branch  of  art :  Henry,  duke  of  Bucdeuch,  on 
succeeding  to  his  estate,  was  desirous  of  having  a 
seal  cut  with  his  arms,  &c.,  properly  blazoned 
upon  it.  But  as  there  were  no  less  than  thirty- 
two  compartments  in  the  shield,  which  was  of  ne- 
cessity confined  to  a  very  small  space,  so  as  to 
leave  room  for  the  supporters,  and  other  oma- 
ments,  within  the  compass  of  a  seal  of  an  ordinary 
size,  he  found  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  get 
it  executed.  Though  a  native  of  Scotland  himself, 
his  grace  never  expected  to  find  a  man  of  first 
rate  eminence  in  Edinburgh ;  but  applied  to  the 
most  celebrated  seal  engravers  in  London  and 
Paris,  all  of  whom  declined  it,  as  a  thing  exceed- 
ing their  power  to  execute  At  this  the  duke  was 
highly  disappointed :  and  having  expressed  to  a 
gentleman,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  him,  the  vexa- 
tion he  felt  on  this  occasion,  his  visitor  asked  if  he 
had  applied  to  Mr.  Berry.  "  No,'*  said  his  grace, 
**  I  did  not  think  I  should  find  any  one  in  Edin- 
burgh who  could  execute  a  task  that  exceeded  the 
powers  of  the  first  artists  in  London  and  Paris.** 
The  gentleman  advised  his  grace  to  take  it  to 
Berry,  who,  he  would  undertake,  could  execute  it. 
The  duke  accordingly  went  to  Edinburgh  with  his 
visitor  next  moming,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Berry, 
whom  he  found,  as  usual,  sitting  at  his  wheel. 
Without  introducing  the  duke,  or  saying  anything 
particular  to  Berry,  the  gentleman  showed  him  an 
impression  of  a  seal  that  the  duchess  dowager 
had  got  cut  many  years  before  by  a  Jew  in  Lop 
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don,  who  was  dead,  and  which  had  been  shown  to 
the  others  as  a  pattern,  asking  him  if  he  could  cnt 
a  seal  the  same  as  that.  After  examining  it  a 
little,  Berry  answered  readily  that  he  could.  The 
duke,  pleased  and  astonished  at  the  same  time, 
exclaimed,  "WUl  you,  indeed!*'  Berry,  who 
thought  this  implied  a  doubt  of  his  abilities,  was  a 
little  piqued  at  it ;  and  turning  round  to  the  duke, 
whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  said,  "  Yes,  Sir, 
if  I  do  not  make  a  better  seal  than  this,  I  shall 
take  no  payment  for  it.**  His  grace,  highly 
pleased,  left  the  pattern  with  him,  and  went  away. 
The  pattern  seal  contained  indeed  the  various  de- 
vices on  the  32  compartments,  distinctly  enough 
to  be  seen,  but  none  of  the  colours  were  expressed. 
Berry,  in  due  time,  finished  the  seal,  on  which  the 
figures  were  not  only  done  with  superior  elegance, 
but  the  colours  on  every  part  so  distinctly  marked, 
that  a  painter  could  delineate  the  whole,  or  a  her- 
ald blazon  it,  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy.  For 
this  extraordinary  exertion  of  talent  he  charged  no 
more  than  thirty-two  guineas,  though  the  pattern 
seal  had  cost  seventy-five !  Notwithstanding  his 
great  talents,  his  unequalled  assiduity,  and  the 
strict  economy  observed  in  his  family,  his  cir- 
cumstances were  far  from  affluent.  He  was  highly 
respected  on  account  of  the  integrity  of  his  char- 
acter, and  his  strict  principles  of  honour.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Andrew  Anderson  of 
Dressalrig,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  family. 
He  died  July  8, 1783,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age. 

Bethuhs,  or  Braton,  a  sDrnaine  of  French  origin,  which 
belonged  to  an  illQstrions  honse  in  France,  from  which  sprang 
the  dnke  de  Sully  the  celebrated  minister  of  Henry  IV.  It 
was  derived  from  Bethnne,  a  town  in  French  Flanders.  The 
Bethnnes  came  into  England  with  William  the  Oonqneror. 
One  of  them  was  the  companion  of  Richard  Goofu:  de  Lion, 
on  his  retnm  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  made  prisoner 
along  with  him  by  the  dnke  of  Austria.  Duchesne,  in  his 
*Histoire  de  la  Muson  de  Bethane,'  derives  the  Scottish 
branch  irom  a  certain  Jacobin  de  Bethnne,  who,  he  says, 
came  to  Scotland  about  1448,  but  there  are  authentic  docu- 
ments to  prove  that  the  family  were  settled  in  this  country 
as  early  as  1165.  In  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  the 
Lion,  or  beginning  of  that  of  his  son,  Alexander  the  Second, 
Robert  de  Beton  is  witness  to  a  charter  by  Rogeros  de  Qnin- 
cy,  comes  de  Wincestre  ^ooirectly  called  Winton  and  some- 
times Wigton,  in  the  current  genealogies  of  ancient  families), 
oonstabularius  Scotie,  to  Seyems  de  Seton,  of  an  annuity  out 
•f  the  miln  and  miln  lands  of  Travement  or  Tranent.  In  a 
charter  of  mortification  of  lands  "in  territorio  de  Eermuir" 
(now  Kirriemuir)  in  the  county  of  Angus,  to  the  monks  of 
Aberi)rothwick,  David  de  Beton  and  Joannes  de  Beton  are 
witnesses.    It  was  in  that  county  that  the  family  of  the  Be- 


thnnes then  had  their  principal  possesaioDB.  The  chief  oi 
them  was  the  laird  of  Weethall,  of  whom  the  rest  are  de- 
scended. In  the  begmmng  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Third,  about  1260,  Dominus  David  de  Betun  and  Bobertna 
de  Betun  are,  with  several  others,  witnesses  to  a  charter  of 
Christiana  de  Valoines,  Lady  Panmure,  to  John  LydeU,  of 
the  lands  of  Balbanin  and  Panlathine.  Among  those  who 
swore  fealty  to  Edward  the  First  of  England,  and  were  pre- 
sent at  the  discussion  of  the  pleas  for  the  crown  of  Scotland 
betwixt  John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce  was  Robert  de  Betune. 
[See  Prytme^s  Hittory] ;  and  amongst  the  seals,  yet  preserved, 
that  are  appended  to  King  Edward's  decision,  1292,  is  ''  si^- 
lum  Roberti  de  Betune  de  Scotia,  which  is  a  fesse,  and  on  a 
chief  a  file  of  three  pendants."  Several  of  this  name  are  wit- 
nesses to  charters  by  Duncan  earl  of  Fife. 

David  de  Betun,  miles,  and  Alexander  de  Betun,  were  at 
the  parliament  held  at  Cambnskenneth,  6th  November  1814; 
and  to  the  act  of  forfeiture  passed  in  that  parliament  is  ap- 
pended one  of  their  seals,  which  is  the  same  coat  of  arms  that 
is  on  the  forementioned  seal  of  Robert  de  Betune.  Alexander 
de  Bethnne  continued  faithful  to  the  family  of  Bruce,  and 
was  knighted  for  his  valour.  He  was  slain  in  the  battie  of 
Dnpplin  12th  August,  1882. 

As  stated  in  the  article  on  the  surname  of  Balfour  [which 
see,  arUe^  page  208,  first  column],  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Robert  the  Second,  Robert  de  Bethnne,  styled 
"familiarius  regis,"  a  younger  son  of  the  above-named  Sir 
Alexander,  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John 
Balfour  of  that  ilk,  and  his  son  succeeding  to  the  estate,  the 
family  was  afterwards  designed  Bethnne  of  Balfour.  Of  that 
family  several  of  the  Fife  heritors  were  descended,  and  James 
Bethnne,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews  and  chancellor  of  Soot- 
land;  his  nephew  Cardinal  Bethnne;  and  the  cardinal's  ne- 
phew, James  Bethune,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  were  all  sons 
of  thb  house  of  Balfour.  Notices  of  these  three  remarkable 
personages  follow  this  article  in  their  ordor.  In  all  our  his- 
tories the  name  is  incorrectly  spelled  Beaton.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  family  prefer  it  in  its  original  and  more  illustrious 
form  of  Bethnne. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  Fourth,  the  estate  of  Creich  in 
the  parish  of  that  name  in  Fife  was  acquired  by  Sir  David 
Bethnne,  second  son  of  Sir  John  Bethune  of  Balfour  and 
Marjory  Boswell,  daughter  of  the  laird  of  Balmnto.  Sir 
David  was  brought  up  from  his  youth  with  James  the  Fourth, 
who  held  him  in  great  favour.  He  was  first  i^pointed  comp< 
troller  of  the  exchequer,  and  subsequently  lord  high  treasurer 
of  the  kingdom,  which  office  he  retained  till  his  death.  [Craio- 
forcTs  Officers  of  State,  p.  868.]  He  acquired  the  lands  of 
Creich  from  the  Litties  or  liddels,  in  1602.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Duddingston  of  Sandford  in  Fife.  Janet,  their 
elder  daughter,  from  whom  many  of  the  chief  nobility  and 
gentry  in  Scotland  are  descended,  was  married  first  to  Sir 
Thomas  Livingston  of  Easter  Wemyss,  and  after  his  death 
she  became  the  third  wife  of  James,  the  first  earl  of  Arran 
of  the  Hamiltons,  and  nephew  of  King  James  the  Third. 
Her  eldest  son  by  the  latter  marriage  was  James,  second 
earl  of  Arran  and  duke  of  Chatelherault,  who  became  regent 
of  the  kingdom.  Mary,  the  younger  daughter,  married  Lord 
Lyie.  This  Sir  David  Bethune  was  an  uncle  of  the  cardinal, 
being  a  younger  brother  of  his  father,  the  laird  of  Balfour. 

His  son  and  heir.  Sir  John  Bethnne,  the  second  proprietor 
of  Creich  of  the  name  of  Bethune,  married  Janet  Hay, 'daugh- 
ter of  John  Hay,  provost  of  Dundee,  and  niece  of  the  laird  of 
Nanghton  in  Flfeshire,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  Janet,  their  eldest  daughter,  married,  first,  the 
laird  of  Cranston,  secondly,  the  laird  of  Craiicmillar,  and 
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Uurdlf,  Sir  Walter  Soott  of  BnecleDcli,  aiiOHtor  of  the  dokee 
ef  Bneeleafdi  [tee  Booclkuch,  duke  of).  To  bcr  bit  has- 
Mod  die  bore  four  dinghten.  She  appean  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  a  maseoUne  tpint,  as  she  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
dan  when  called  ooft  to  avenge  the  death  of  Bncdeoch. 
•*ShepoMeased  also,**  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ** the  hereifitaiy 
abifities  of  her  fiunil j  m  soeh  a  degree  that  the  anperstitkii 
of  the  Tnlpv  impated  them  to  snpematnnd  knowledge." 
This  belief  in  her  witchcraft  and  the  spirit  of  faction  kd  to 
the  fool  aocosation  agamst  her  of  having  instigated  Qneen 
Maiy  to  the  mmder  of  her  husband.  This  daa^ta  of  the 
house  of  Cradi  Ins  become  famifiarlj  known  from  the  pro- 
minent place  she  occupies  m  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poem  of  the 
Laj  of  tiie  Last  Minstrd.  A  copy  of  a  letter  of  hers,  to  the 
queen-regent,  Harjr  of  Guise,  is  published  in  the  Maitland 
Club  Misoellanj.  Sir  John  Betbone  was  keeper  of  the  palace 
of  Falkland,  as  his  father  had  been,  and  steward  of  Fife,  dur- 
ing part  of  the  rrign  of  James  the  Fifth. 

He  wss  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Darid,  who  died,  un- 
married, in  1589,  when  the  second  son,  Robert  Bethune,  m- 
herited  the  family  estate.  The  Utter  was  early  attached  to 
the  royal  household,  and  attended  the  young  queen,  Maxy,  to 
France  as  a  page.  On  her  xetum  to  Scotland  in  1561,  be 
was  i4)pointed  master  of  the  household,  heritable  steward  of 
Fife,  and  keeper  of  Falkland  palace.  He  married  a  French 
lady,  Joanna  Renwall  or  Giyssoner,  a  maid  of  honour  to  the 
queen.  By  her  be  had  two  sons  and  eight  dan^ters.  His 
eldest  daughter,  Mary  Bethune,  was  one  of  the  queen's  *'  four 
Maries,"  whose  extraordinarf  beauty  has  been  neariy  as  much 
celebrated  as  her  own.  An  original  portrait  of  Maiy  Bethune, 
m  full  court  dress,  is  still  preserved  at  Balfour  house  in  Fife, 
is  is  also  one  of  the  CardinaL  She  married,  in  1566,  Alex- 
ander Ogilvy  of  Boyne,  the  representative  of  an  old  and  re- 
spectable brandi  of  the  noble  family  of  Findlater.  Both  she 
and  her  husband  were  alive  in  1606.  The  marriage  contract 
between  these  parties  has  been  published  by  the  Maitland 
niub,  in  Part  I.  of  their  Miscellany.  It  is  siUMcribed  by  the 
queen  and  Heniy  Damley,  and  by  the  eazis  of  Huntly,  Argyle, 
Bothwell,  Murray,  and  Athol,  as  cautioners  for  the  bride- 
groom ;  by  Ogilvy  himself  as  Boyne  and  by  Mary  Bethune. 
The  signatures  of  the  bride's  father  and  Michael  Balfour  of 
Burlflgh,  his  cautioner,  are  wanting.  The  beauty  of  Mary 
Bethune  has  been  celebrated  by  George  Buchanan  m  his 
Valenimiaaa. 

David  Bethune,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert,  succeeded  him  as 
fifth  proprietor  of  Creicb.  He  married  Enphan  P.  B.  Leslie, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  by  whom  he  had  an  only 
daughter,  but  being  desirous  that  the  estate  of  Greich  should 
continue  to  be  possessed  only  by  those  of  the  name  of  Bethune, 
he  disponed  it  to  his  brother,  James,  parson  of  Roxburgh, 
who  married,  first,  Helen  Leslie,  heiress  of  Kinnaird,  and 
after  her  death,  Margaret  Weinyss,  eldest  daughter  of  David 
Wemyss  of  that  ilk,  from  whom  it  is  said  the  earls  of  Wemyss 
are  descended.  Their  eldest  son  and  grandson  succeeded  to 
the  estate  as  the  seventh  and  eighth  proprietors. 

The  latter,  David  Bethune,  married  Lady  Margaret  Cun- 
ninghame,  third  daughter  of  the  eighth  earl  of  Glencaim ;  but 
she  having  no  family  to  him,  and  his  brother  William  having 
no  male  children,  he  sold  the  estate  of  Greich  to  James  Be- 
thune, then  fiar  of  Balfour,  reserving  to  himself  the  liferent 
of  the  most  part,  and  to  his  lady  the  liferent  of  thirty-two 
chalders  of  victual.  Lamont,  in  his  Diary  of  Fife,  mentions 
that  this  laird  of  Greich,  soon  after  disponing  his  property, 
died  at  his  dwelling-house  at  Denbough,  4th  March  1660. 
1  be  estate  was  afterwards  united  to  that  of  Balfour 

During  the  period  in  which  the  Bethunes  of  Greich  flour- 


ished ptobably  no  fimnly  of  their  nmk  in  Seotiand  fonned  so 
great  a  number  of  matrimonial  oonnexioas  with  the  noUe  and 
more  powerful  families  of  the  kingdom  than  did  its  members. 

BETHUNE,  BEATON,  or  BETON,  James, 
ArchbiBhop  of  St.  Andrews  in  the  reign  of 
James  V.,  was  the  sixth  and  yonngest  son  of 
John  Bethnne  of  Balfoor,  bj  Mary,  daughter  of 
Sir  David  Bosweli  of  Balmnto.  Being  a  younger 
brother,  he  was  early  destined  for  the  chorch; 
and,  while  yet  yonng,  was  by  the  eail  of  Angus 
appointed  provost  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Bothwell.  He  received  his  first  benefice  in  1503, 
and  next  year  was  advanced  to  the  rich  preferment 
of  abbot  of  Dnnfermline,  or  Dnmferllng,  as  it  was 
then  called.  In  1505,  npon  the  death  of  bis  bro- 
ther, Sir  David  Bethnne,  the  king  bestowed  upon 
him  the  staff  of  the  high  treasurp-r,  and  he 
was  thereafter  considered  one  of  the  principal 
ministers  of  state.  In  1508  he  was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Galloway,  and  before  he 
had  held  that  see  a  year,  he  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  on  which  he  resigned  the 
treasurer's  staff,  that  he  might  have  more  lei- 
sure to  attend  to  his  diocese.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  any  share  in  the  counsels  that  drove 
King  James  lY.  into  a  war  with  England,  which 
led  to  the  fatal  and  disastrous  battle  of  Flodden 
Field,  where  that  unfortunate  monarch  was  slain. 
On  the  king's  death,  the  regent  duke  of  Albany 
appointed  Archbishop  Bethune  to  be  high  chan- 
cellor; and  gave  him  for  the  support  of  his  dignity 
the  two  rich  abbeys  of  Kilwinning  and  Ar- 
broath, which  he  held  with  his  archbishopric  in 
commendam;  and  by  this  means  drew  him  over  from 
the  faction  of  the  Douglas  to  his  own  party.  In 
1517,  on  the  duke  of  Albany  going  to  France,  the 
archbishop  was  appointed  one  of  the  govemoi's  of 
Scotland,  but  the  kingdom  was  in  such  confusion, 
that  they  were  glad  to  devolve  their  whole  power 
upon  the  earl  of  An*an.  A  convention  of  estates 
being  summoned  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  April  29, 
1520,  the  earl  of  Arran,  with  the  chief  of  the 
western  nobility,  assembled  together  in  the  arch- 
bishop's house,  at  the  bottom  of  Blackfriars  Wynd, 
where  they  resolved  to  apprehend  the  earl  of 
Angus,  alleging  that  his  power  was  so  great,  that 
so  long  as  he  was  free,  they  could  not  have  a  free 
parliament.  Angus,  informed  of  their  design,  sent 
his  uncle,  Douglas,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  to  the 
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archbisbop,  offei'ing,  if  be  had  failed  in  any  point 
of  his  duty,  to  submit  himself  to  the  convention 
then  about  to  meet,  and  the  bishop  earnestly  re- 
commended a  compromise  to  prevent  the  effusion 
of  blood.  Betliune,  who  had  put  armom*  on  under 
his  cassock,  laid  tlic  blame  wholly  on  the  earl  of 
Arran,  but  concluded  with  saying,  *^  There  is  no 
remedy!  Upon  my  conscience,  I-  cannot  help  it!*' 
And  striking  bis  breast  with  his  baud,  to  give  force 
to  his  asseveration,  his  concealed  coat  of  mail  rat- 
tled so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  Bishop  Douglas, 
who  exclaimed,  ^*  How  now,  my  lord,  methinks 
yom*  conscience  clatters;  we  are  priests;  and  to 
put  on  armour,  or  to  bear  ai*ms,  is  not  consistent 
witli  our  character,"  and  so  left  him.  The  two 
factions  having  come  to  an  engagement  in  the 
streets,  An*an*s  party  were  defeated,  when  the 
archbishop  fled  for  sanctuary  to  the  church  of  the 
Blackfriars,  and  was  taken  out  from  behind  the 
altar,  part  of  his  dress  being  torn,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  slain,  bad  not  the  bishop  of  Dun- 
keld  interceded  for  him.  In  1523  he  was  appoint- 
ed archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  by  the  duke  of  Al- 
bany, who  had  retm'ned  from  France  two  years 
before  and  resumed  the  regency.  On  the  abro- 
gation, soon  after,  of  the  regent's  power  by  par- 
liament, the  earl  of  Angus  having  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  govcniment,  tlie  arehbishop 
was  dismissed  the  couit,  and  obliged  to  resign  the 
office  of  chancellor.  When  the  Douglases  were 
driven  from  court,  the  archbishop  came  again  into 
power,  but  did  not  recover  the  office  of  chancellor. 
lie  now  resided  principally  at  the  palace  of  St. 
Andrews,  where  at  the  instigation  of  his  nephew, 
the  cardinal,  he  proceeded  violently  to  persecute 
the  protestants,  and  caused  Patrick  Hamilton,  the 
protomartyr  of  Scotland,  a  young  man  of  piety, 
talents,  and  noble  birth,  to  be  bm-ned  to  death. 
The  sentence  was  subscribed  by  the  two  arch- 
bishops, three  bishops,  six  abbots  and  friars,  and 
eight  divines.  It  is  stated  that  the  ai'cbbisbop 
was  himself  averse  to  these  severities,  and  the  fol- 
lowing two  stories  are  told  to  show  that  he  was 
not  naturally  inclined  to  such  proceedings.  It 
happened  that,  at  one  of  the  consultations  of  the 
clergy,  some  vehemently  pressed  for  the  continu- 
ance of  rigorous  measures  against  all  who  preached 
the  reforming  doctrines,  when  one  Mr.  John  Lind- 


say, a  man  in  great  ci*edlt  with  the  archbishop, 
said,  *^  If  you  burn  any  more  of  them,  take  my 
advice,  and  burn  them  in  cellars,  for  I  dai'o  assure 
you,  that  the  smoke  of  Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton  has 
infected  all  that  it  blew  upon.''  The  other  case 
was  of  a  more  serious  nature.  One  Alexander 
Seton,  a  Black  Friar,  preached  openly  in  the 
chureb  of  St.  Andrews,  that,  according  to  St. 
Paul's  description  of  bishops,  there  were  no  bishops 
in  Scotland ;  which  being  reported  to  the  primate, 
not  in  very  precise  terms,  he  sent  for  Seton,  and 
reproved  him  sharply  for  having  said,  according  to 
his  information,  **That  a  bishop  who  did  not 
preach  was  but  a  dumb  dog,  who  fed  not  the  flock, 
but  fed  his  own  belly."  Seton  said  that  those 
who  had  reported  this  were  liars,  upon  which  wit- 
nesses were  produced,  who  testified  veiy  positively 
to  the  words  having  been  uttered.  On  which 
Seton,  in  reply,  delivered  himself  thus:  *'My 
loi'd,  you  have  heard,  and  may  consider,  what 
ears  these  asses  have,  who  cannot  discern  between 
Paul,  Isaiah,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  and  Friar  Alex- 
ander Seton.  In  truth,  my  lord,  I  did  preach 
that  Paul  saith,  it  behoveth  a  bishop  to  be  a 
teacher.  Isaiah  saith,  that  they  that  feed  not  the 
flock  swe  dumb  dogs;  and  the  prophet  Zechariah 
saith,  that  they  are  idle  pastors.  Of  my  own  head 
I  affirmed  nothing,  but  declared  what  the  Spirit  of 
God  before  pronounced;  at  whom,  my  lord,  il 
you  be  not  offended,  you  cannot  justly  be  offended 
with  me."  How  much  soever  the  bishop  might  be 
incensed,  he  dismissed  Friar  Seton  without  punish- 
ment, who  soon  after  fled  out  of  the  kingdom. 
The  archbishop  in  future,  instead  of  acting  him- 
self, granted  commissions  to  those  who  were  more 
inclined  to  proceed  against  such  as  preached  the 
doctrines  of  the  Kefoimation,  which  seems  to  justify 
the  remark  of  Spottiswood :  "  Seventeen  years," 
says  that  writer,  ^^  he  lived  bishop  of  this  see,  and 
was  herein  most  unfortunate,  that,  under  the 
shadow  of  his  authority,  many  good  men  were  put 
to  death  for  the  cause  of  religion,  though  he  him- 
self was  neither  violently  set,  nor  much  solicitous, 
as  it  was  thought,  how  matters  went  in  the 
church."  He  had,  in  fact,  committed  the  cha;ge 
of  all  church  matters  to  his  nephew  the  cardinal. 
For  the  promotion  of  learning,  he  founded  the  New 
College  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  which 
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he  did  not  live  to  finish,  and  to  which  he  left  the 
best  part  of  his  estate,  bat,  after  his  death,  it  was 
misapplied,  and  did  not  come,  as  he  intended,  to 
that  foundation.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life 
was  the  being  present  at  the  baptism  of  the  jonng 
prince,  bom  at  St.  Andrews  the  very  year  in 
which  he  died.  The  king  retained  to  the  last  so 
great  an  affection  for  the  archbishop,  that  he  al- 
lowed him  to  dispose  of  all  his  preferments  as  he 
thought  proper.  He  died  in  1539,  and  was  inter- 
red in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Andrews,  be- 
fore the  high  altar,  having  held  the  primacy  of 
Scotland  sixteen  years. — KeiUCs  Scoitis/i  Bishops, 
— PiUcottie*8  History, 

BETHUNE,  BEATON,  or  BETON,  David, 
cardinal,  primate,  and  lord  higli  chancellor  of 
Scotland,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  the  third 
son  of  John  Bethune  of  Balfour,  elder  brother  of 
the  archbishop,  by  Isobel,  daughter  of  David  Mony- 
penny  of  Pitmilly.  He  was  boni  at  the  mansion 
house  of  Balfour  in  1494,  and  in  October  1511 
became  a  student  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  studied 
theology  and  the  canon  and  civil  laws  for  some 
years.  In  due  time  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  was  preferred  by  his  uncle  to  the  rectory  of 
Campsie  in  Stirlingsliire,  in  the  diocese  of  Glas- 
gow.  In  1519  the  duke  of  Albany,  regent  during 
the  minority  of  James  Y.,  appointed  him  resident 
for  Scotland  at  the  French  court.  In  1528  his 
uncle,  being  translated  from  Glasgow  to  St.  An- 
drews, and  become  primate  of  Scotland,  resigned 
in  his  favour  the  abbey  of  Aberbrothwick,  or  Ar- 
broath, retaining  for  himself  one  half  of  the  rents 
thereof.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1525,  he 
took  his  place  in  parliament  as  superior  of  the  ab- 
bey of  Arbroath,  the  yearly  revenues  of  which 
exceeded  £10,000  sterling  of  our  money.  In  Oc- 
tober 1527,  as  we  learn  from  Pitcaini's  *  Criminal 
Trials,'  John  Bethune  of  Balfour,  and  others,  hav- 
ing been  indicted  for  an  assault  upon  the  sheriff  of 
Fife,  and  bail  found  for  their  appearance,  the  ab- 
bot of  Arbroath  became  bound  to  relieve  John 
AVardlaw  of  Torry  of  the  cautionary  obligation. 
In  1528  he  was  appointed  by  the  young  king,  to 
wliom  he  had  recommended  himself  by  his  address 
and  abilities,  lord  privy  seal,  in  the  place  of  the 
bishop  of  Dunkeld.     He  is  said  to  have  been  the 


adviser  of  James  in  instituting  the  college  of  jus- 
tice, or  court  of  session,  in  1530,  the  idea  of  which 
was  suggested  by  the  constitution  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  In  February  1533,  Bethune,  now 
prothonotary  *  public,  was  sent  ambassador  ti 
France,  with  Sur  Thomas  Erskine,  to  obtain  a  re- 
newal of  the  ancient  league  between  the  two  na- 
tions, and  to  negbtiate  a  marriage  between  James 
and  the  Princess  Magdalene.  His  skilful  pene- 
tration enabled  him  to  transmit  to  James  much 
important  intelligence  respecting  the  plans  of  his 
uncle  Heniy  VIII.,  by  which  he  avoided  a  serious 
quarrel  with  the  English  monarch.  He  returned 
to  Scotland  with  James  Y.  and  his  young  queen, 
whom  he  had  married  in  France,  January  1,  1537. 
On  Queen  Magdalene's  death,  of  consumption,  on 
the  7th  July  following,  he  was  again  sent  to 
France  to  negotiate  a  second  marriage  of  Jamea 
with  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  widow 
of  the  duke  of  Longueville.  Returning  with  that 
princess,  he  solemnized  the  marriage  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  St.  Andrews.  It  is  supposed  that 
when  he  was  in  France  on  this  occasion,  he  pro- 
cured the  papal  bull,  dated  February  12,  1537, 
for  the  erection  of  St.  Mary's  college,  St.  Andrews. 
In  November  of  the  same  year,, Francis  I.  confer- 
red upon  him  all  the  privileges  of  a  native-bom 
subject  of  France,  and  gave  him  the  rich  bishopric 
of  Mirepoix,  in  Languedoc,  to  which  see  he  was 
consecrated  in  the  succeeding  December.  On  his 
return  home,  he  became  coadjutor  to  his  uncle, 
now  much  advanced  in  years,  in  the  see  of  St. 
Andrews.  On  the  28th  of  December  1538,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  king  of  France,  and  in 
consideration  of  his  zeal,  talents,  and  influence  in 
his  native  country.  Pope  Paul  III.  advanced  him 
to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  by  the  title  of  Cardi- 
nal of  St  Steplisn  in  Monte  Ccelis;  and  June  20, 
1539,  the  king  of  France  renewed  his  letters  of 
naturalization,  allowing  his  heirs,  though  bom  in 
Scotland,  to  inherit  his  estate  in  that  country. 

In  the  autumn  of  1539,  on  his  uncle's  death,  he 
succeeded  him  in  the  primacy,  and  soon  after  his 
instalment  he  commenced  a  furioua  persecution  of 
the  Reformers,  for  the  total  extirpation  of  the 
Protestant  doctrines.  In  order  to  be  invested  with 
supreme  authority  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical,  he 
obtained  from  the  Pope  the  appointment  of  legatus 
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natus,  and  leffote  a  latere,  in  Scotland.  In  May 
1540,  accompanied  by  tlie  leading  nobility  and 
dcrgy,  he  made  a  pnbllc  entrance  into  St.  An- 
drews with  great  pomp  and  splendour,  and  from 
his  throne  in  the  cathedral  delivered  a  long  ad- 
di-ess  to  those  assembled,  declaring  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  from 
the  proceedings  of  Henry  VIII.  in  England,  and 
the  increase  of  heresy  in  Scotland,  which,  he  said, 
had  invaded  the  precincts  of  the  royal  "conrt.  Sir 
John  Borthwick,  provost  or  captain  of  Linlithgow, 
denounced  fbr  heresy,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be 
cited  to  answer  there  before  him,  not  appearing, 
was  condemned  a^  a  heretic  and  seditious  incendi- 
ary, his  goods  confiscated,  and  all  intercourse  pro- 
hibited with  him  on  pain  of  excommunication. 
Borthwick  was  accordingly  burned  in  effigy,  both 
at  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh ;  but  be  himself 
had  taken  refuge  in  England,  and  so  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  cardinal.  To  remove  the  odium  of  the 
persecutions,  on  which  he  had  now  entered,  irom 
the  clergy,  the  cardinal  had  the  address  to  induce 
the  king  to  appoint  a  Court  of  Inquisition  to  inquire 
after  heretics  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  prom- 
ising him  a  yearly  sum  of  80,000  crowns  of  gold 
from  the  clergy,  and  persuading  him  that  he  could 
add  to  his  revenues  at  least  100,000  crowns  per 
annum  more,  by  annexing  the  estates  of  convicted 
heretics  to  the  crown.  Of  this  court  of  inquisition. 
Sir  James  Hamilton,  natm'al  brother  of  the  earl  of 
Arran,  was  appointed  Judge ;  but  he  was  the  same 
year  executed  for  high  treason.  The  cardinal  had, 
it  is  said,  prepared  a  black  list,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  of  tbi*ee  hundred  and  sixty  of 
the  chief  nobility  and  gentry  suspected  of  heresy, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  earl  of  Arran ;  but 
the  disastrous  overthrow  of  the  Scots  at  Solway 
Moss  prevented  the  contemplated  prosecutions 
and  confiscations  being  caiiied  into  execution. 
On  the  king's  death  at  Falkland  soon  after,  De- 
cember 14,  1542,  the  cardinal,  who,  with  some 
others,  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
was  accused  of  having  forged  his  will,  by  which 
he  and  the  earls  of  Hantly,  Argyle,  and  Murray, 
were  appointed  regents  during  the  minority  of 
the  infant  Queen  Mary.  His  scheme  was,  how- 
ever, defeated.  Within  a  week  after,  the  earl 
of  An*an,  being  supported  by  most  of  the  nobi- 


lity, was  proclaimed  regent  and  governor  of  the 
kingdom. 

On  January  20,  1542-3,  the  cardinal  was  ar- 
rested, and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Blackness, 
charged  with  wiiting  to  the  duke  of  Guise  to 
bring  a  French  army  into  Scotland,  drive  Arrau 
from  the  regency,  and  overthrow  the  negotiations 
which  were  then  forming  between  the  English 
monarch  and  the  ruling  party  in  Scotland,  for  a 
marriage  between  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  af- 
ter wai'ds  Edward^  VI.,  and  the  infant  Queen  of 
Scots.  For  this  charge  Arran  admitted  to  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  the  English  ambassador,  that  there 
was  no  evidence;  "  but,"  he  said,  "  we  have  other 
matters  to  charge  him  with,  for  he  did  forge  the 
late  king's  testament;  and  when  the  king  was 
even  almost  dead,  he  took  his  hand  in  his,  and 
caused  it  to  subscribe  a  blank  paper;  and,  besides 
that,  since  he  has  been  a  prisoner,  he  has  given 
special  and  secret  command  to  his  men  to  keep 
his  stronghold  and  castle  of  St.  Androws  against 
us,  which  is  plain  disobedience  and  rebellion.*' 
The  cardinal's  imprisonment  created  great  con- 
sternation among  the  dei'gy.  "The  public  ser- 
vices of  religion,"  observes  Mr.  Tytler  in  his  His- 
tory, "were  instantly  suspended,  the  priests  re- 
fused to  administer  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  burial,  the  churches  were  closed,  a  universal 
gloom  overspread  the  countenances  of  the  people, 
and  the  country  presented  the  melancholy  appear- 
ance of  a  land  excommunioated  for  some  awful 
crime."  He  was  soon  after  liberated,  and  recon- 
ciled to  his  cousin  the  regent,  who  was  induced 
publicly,  in  the  chm-ch  of  the  Franciscans  at  Stir- 
ling, to  abjure  the  protestant  faith,  which  he  had 
for  some  time  professed.  On  the  young  queen's 
coronation,  the  cardinal  was  again  admitted  of  the 
council,  and  the  regent  appointed  him  chancellor 
of  the  realm. 

In  January  1545-6,  the  cardinal,  accompanied 
by  the  regent  and  several  of  the  nobility,  made  a 
diocesan  visitation  of  the  counties  under  his  juiis- 
diction,  with  the  object  of  punishing  with  the  ut- 
most severity  all  the  protestants  ho  could  find. 
On  his  arrival  at  Perth,  a  number  of  persons  wero 
accused  of  heresy  by  a  friar  named  Spence.  Of 
these,  four  citizens  and  a  woman  were,  on  the  25th 
January,  cnielly  put  to  death;   the  men  being 
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hanged  and  the  woman  drowned.  The  names  of 
the«e  martyra  were,  William  Andci'son,  Robert 
Lamb,  James  Ronald,  and  James  Fiulayson,  and 
Helen  Stark,  the  wife  of  Finlayson.  The  crime  of 
three  of  the  men  consisted,  according  to  Knox 
and  others,  in  having  "eaten  a  goose  on  Grood 
Friday."  The  woman  was  accused  of  having  re- 
fused to  invoke  the  Virgin  during  her  labour,  de- 
claring that  she  would  direct  her  prayers  to  God 
alone  in  the  name  of  Christ.  The  cardinal  is  said 
to  have  witnessed  the  execution  from  a  window  in 
the  Spy  tower,  a  building  in  the  earl  of  Gowrie^s 
garden.  Some  of  the  citizens  of  Perth  were  ban- 
ished from  the  city.  Lord  Ruthven,  the  provost, 
was  de|K)sed  from  his  office;  and  Chaiteris  of 
Klnfanns,  a  neighbouring  proprietor,  although  by 
no  means  friendly  to  the  cardinal,  or  avei'se  to  the 
protestant  doctrines,  appointed  in  his  place.  The 
citizens  of  Perth,  however,  would  not  acknow- 
ledge him  as  provost,  and,  urged  by  the  cardinal 
and  regent  to  take  possession  of  the  city  by  foree, 
he  was  compelled  to  retire,  after  a  fight  where 
sixty  of  his  followera  were  slain.  The  cardinal 
and  regent  now  proceeded  towards  Dundee,  where 
the  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek  had  been 
some  time  taught;  but  within  a  few  miles  of  that 
town,  they  were  stopped  by  the  approach  of  the 
earl  of  Rothes  and  Lord  Gray,  both  noblemen 
favourable  to  the  Reformation,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  body  of  their  armed  retainera.  In  conse- 
quence, they  returned  to  Perth,  where,  by  a  ma- 
noeuvre of  the  cardinaJ,  both  Rothes  and  Gray, 
who  had  followed  them,  were  arrested  and  lodged 
in  prison.  Rothes  soon  obtained  his  liberty,  but 
Gray  was  not  released  for  some  time.  At  Arbroath, 
whither  the  cardinal  and  his  party  next  went,  he 
succeeded  in  apprehending  a  Black  Friar  named 
John  Rogers,  who  had  been  going  about  preaching 
the  protestant  doctrines,  and  whom  he  confined  in 
the  sea  tower  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews.  A  few 
mornings  thereafter  Rogers  was  found  dead  among 
the  rocks  under  the  castle,  as  if  he  had  fallen  and 
broken  his  neck  while  attempting  to  make  his 
escape  during  the  night.  But  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  stated  and  believed  that  the 
cardinal  had  caused  the  friar  to  be  privately 
murdered,  and  thrown  over  the  wall. 
Shoitly  after  Bethune  presided  at  a  provincial 


council  of  the  clergy  held  in  the  church  of  the 
Black  Friars,  Edinburgh,  when  he  enforced  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  proceeding  vigorously  against 
all  those  who  either  encouraged,  or  were  suspected 
of  encouraging,  the  protestant  doctrines,  at  the 
same  time  recommending  to  them  to  reform  their 
own  lives,  that  no  further  complaints  might  be 
heard  against  the  church.  In  the  midst  of  their 
dclibemtions,  the  cardinal  received  intelligence 
that  the  celebrated  George  Wishart,  the  most  em- 
inent protestant  preacher  of  his  time,  was  residing 
at  the  house  of  Cockburn  of  Onniston,  in  Hadding- 
tonshire. A  troop  of  horse  was  immediately 
sent  ofi*  to  secure  him,  but  Cockburn  refusing  to 
deliver  him  up,  the  cardinal  himself  and  the  re- 
gent followed,  blocking  up  every  avenue  to  the 
house,  so  as  to  render  escape  impossible.  Tlie  earl 
of  Both  well  being  sent  for,  pledged  his  faith  to 
Cockburn,  that  he  would  stand  by  VVishait,  and 
see  that  his  life  and  person  would  be  safe,  on  which 
Wishart  delivered  himself  up;  and  Bothwell  hav- 
ing basely  sun*endered  him  to  the  cardinal,  he  was 
conveyed  fii*st  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  after- 
wards to  St.  Andrews,  where  he  was  committed  to 
the  castle  prison.  Being  brought  before  the  ec- 
clesiastical tribunal,  he  was  condemned  for  heresy, 
and  buint  with  great  cruelty.  The  cardinal  and 
othei*  prelates  witnessed  the  scene  from  a  window 
in  the  castle,  and,  according  to  Buchanan  and 
others,  the  following  prediction  was  uttered  by 
Wishart  in  the  midst  of  the  torturing  flames:  '*  He 
who  now  so  proudly  looks  down  upon  me  from 
yonder  lotty  place,  (pointing  to  the  cardinal,) 
shall  in  a  few  days  be  as  ignominiously  thrown  down 
as  now  he  proudly  lolls  at  his  ease."  This  cruel 
execution  was  conducted  in  defiance  of  a  letter 
which  the  regent  had  written  to  him,  to  stay  the 
proceedings  until  he  should  come  himself  to  St. 
Andi'ews,  and  threatening  that,  if  he  did  not,  the 
blood  of  Wishart  would  be  required  at  his  hands. 
Wishart  died  with  gi-eat  firmness,  constancy,  and 
Chiistian  courage;  and  his  death  caused  great  ex- 
citement in  the  kingdom,  which,  however,  the 
cardinal,  conceiving  that  he  had  done  a  meritori- 
ous action,  paid  no  attention  to. 

In  April  1546,  shortly  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Wishart,  the  cardinal  proceeded  to  the  castle  of 
Finhaven,  to  the  mamage  of  the  eldest  of  his  ille- 
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gitimate  daiigliters  by  Mrs.  Marion  Ogilvy,  of  the 
house  of  Airly,  with  whom  he  had  long  liv^ed  in 
scandalons  concubinage,  and  there,  with  infamous 
effrontery,  married  her  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
earl  of  Crawford,  giving  with  her  4,000  merks  of 
dowry.  The  marriage -contract,  sabscribed  by 
him,  in  which  he  stj^les  her  ^*  my  danghter,**  is  yet 
extant.  In  the  midst  of  the  marriage  rejoicings, 
intelligence  was  received  that  an  English  fleet  had 
appeared  off  the  coast,  and  he  immediately  return- 
ed to  St.  Andrews,  and  began  to  fortify  his  castle, 
but  while  thus  engaged  preparing  against  foreign 
enemies,  he  had  no  suspicion  of  any  at  home.  He 
had  procured  from  Norman  Leslie,  eldest  son  of 
the  earl  of  Rothes,  a  bond  of  manrent  or  feudal 
service  for  the  estate  of  Easter  Wemyss,  which 
Leslie  had  resigned  to  the  cardinal  on  a  promise 
of  an  advantageous  equivalent.  Demanding  the 
fulfilment  of  the  bargain,  the  proud  priest  refnsed, 
on  which,  dreading  the  primate^s  vengeance,  Nor- 
man concerted  measures  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  John 
Leslie,  a  violent  enemy  of  the  cardinal,  and  some 
other  persons,  to  cut  him  off.  There  were  very 
few  concerned  in  this  conspiracy,  the  principal 
persons  being  the  two  Leslies,  William  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange,  Peter  Carmichacl  of  Fife,  and  James 
Melville  of  Raith,  most  of  whom  had  some  private 
cause  of  wrong  against  the  caixlinal.  On  the  28th 
of  May  1546,  Norman  Leslie  entered  St.  Andrews 
with  some  followers,  but  not  so  many  as  to  excite 
suspicion.  The  others  assembled  in  that  city  dur- 
ing the  evening;  Kirkaldy  came  there  on  the  pre- 
vious day ;  John  Leslie  amved  late,  lest  his  ap- 
pearance should  excite  alarm.  Next  morning 
they  assembled  early  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle, 
and  on  the  porter  lowering  the  drawbridge,  to  ad- 
mit the  workmen  whom  the  cardinal  had  been 
employing  incessantly  at  the  fortifications,  Nor- 
man Leslie  entered  with  three  men;  and  while 
speaking  to  the  porter,  as  to  tlie  hour  when  the 
cardinal  would  be  stiiring  and  could  be  seen,  Kirk- 
aldy of  Grange  and  his  party  also  gained  admission 
into  the  conrt-yard.  John  Leslie  now  appeared 
with  a  few  attendants,  but  when  the  porter  saw 
him  he  suspected  the  design,  and  attempted  to  lift 
the  drawbridge.  He  was  prevented  by  Leslie, 
who  sprang  across  the  gap  with  his  attendants, 
slew  the  porter,  threw  the  body  into  the  foss,  and 


seized  the  keys  of  the  fortress.  The  workmen  and 
domestics,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  indlvidu^ 
als,  were  then  ejected,  and  being  now  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  fortress,  before  there  was  even  an 
alarm  in  the  town,  they  dropped  the  portcullis,  and 
closed  the  gates.  The  cardinal,  roused  by  the 
noise,  arose  from  his  couch.  According  to  Knox, 
Marion  Ogilvy  had  been  with  him  the  preceding 
night,  and  she  was  "  espy'd  to  depart  from  him  by 
the  privy  postern  that  morning."  Opening  the 
casement,  he  inquired  the  cause  of  the  noise.  A 
voice  answered  him  that  Norman  Leslie  had  taken 
the  castle.  He  ran  to  the  posteni,  but  finding  it 
locked,  he  returned  to  his  apartment,  and  seizing 
a  sword,  proceeded  to  barricade  the  door  with  ttie 
heaviest  furniture,  assisted  by  the  page  or  attend- 
ant who  waited  on  him.  John  Leslie  now  ad- 
vanced to  the  prelate^s  room,  and  demanded  ad- 
mittance. "Wlio  is  there?"  inquired  the  car- 
dinal. ^^  My  name  is  Leslie,"  replied  the  assail- 
ant. **  Which  of  the  Leslies?"  asked  the  car- 
dinal ;  **  are  you  Norman? — I  must  have  Norman, 
he  is  my  friend."  *^  Content  yourself  with  those 
who  are  here,"  was  the  reply,  "  for  you  will  get 
no  other."  They  then  insisted  that  tlie  cai'dinal 
should  open  the  door,  which  he  refused  to  do. 
While  they  were  attempting  to  force  it,  the  prelate 
concealed  a  box  of  gold  under  some  coals  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  and  then  sat  down  on  a  chair, 
exclaiming  to  those  outside,  **  I  am  a  priest;  I  am 
a  priest."  Finding  them  resolute  to  gain  admit- 
tance, he  at  length  asked  them  if  tliey  would  save 
his  life.  "  It  may  be  that  we  will,"  replied  John 
Leslie.  *'  Nay,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  swear  unto 
me  by  God's  wounds,  and  I  will  admit  you."  The 
elder  Leslie  now  called  out  for  fire^  the  door  from 
its  strength  resisting  all  their  exertions.  A 
quantity  of  burning  coals  was  brought  to  burn 
the  door,  when  the  cardinal,  or  his  chamberlain, 
seeing  farther  resistance  hopeless,  opened  the 
door,  on  the  strongest  assurances  of  personal 
safety.  On  their  entrance  he  cried  out,  *^  I  am 
a  priest,  I  am  a  priest;  yon  will  not  slay  me!" 
They  rushed  on  the  cardinal,  and  John  Leslie, 
and  another  conspirator  named  Carmichael,  re- 
peatedly struck  him.  But  Melville  of  Raith,  who 
had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Wisharr, 
perceiving  them  in  a  furious  passion,  pushed  them 
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My'At*  fAj'ui^  '*1ta  wosk  mxA  Izrlzm/tmt  of  God. 
ilil^jK^  h  Ue  fifecm.  ovfirt  to  U:  d<>E«&  vi:&  gretter 
tcrtriir,**  ar^  pmscrDtm^  ti«e  poCat  of  Lis  svonL 
ke  tlius  addr&fie€d  the  vo^ndad  prdate : — "  Rcpcn: 
t:.-ee  of  tbr  fonncr  wkked  life,  bot  cflKCuIlr  the 
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sL^dln^  of  the  bkiod  of  thai  iKjUbLe  m«tniiii€iit 
of  G</d,  Mr.  Geori^  WUhart,  wiw,  alxJioz^ 
the  ftame  of  fire  eofisiiiiied  before  nen.  ret  cries 
for  rett^^^mce  npoo  tbee,  ind  ve  fn>m  God  are 
seat  to  arenge  it.  Ktmhmher  that  neiiher  the 
batnd  of  thj  per&on,  the  tore  <4  riches,  nor  the 
fear  of  tb J  power,  moved  or  moreth  me  to  strike 
thee,  hut  Ijfxauat  thou  hast  been  an  olntinale  eoe- 
mjof  Christ  and  the  botrgQ^td."  MeliUle  Ihen 
IMi^dcd  bis  sword  tbrongfa  the  cardinal's  bodj  sere- 
ral  times,  who  snnk  into  his  chair,  and  sajing,  "^  I 
am  a  priest,  ^^  fie,  all  is  goneT  insuntlj  ex- 
f^red.  The  alarm  had  bj  this  time  been  giren  in 
the  town;  the  bells  were  rang,  and  the  citizens, 
beaded  hj  the  provost,  snrrcMmded  the  entire  wall 
of  the  castle.  ^  What  hare  jon  done  wiUi  m  j  lord 
cardinal?"  thej  clamorously  demanded:  ^^Hare 
yon  slain  my  lord  cardinal?**  They  were  answered 
by  the  conspiraton  from  the  battlements,  thai  it 
would  be  as  well  to  return  to  their  houses,  for  the 
man  whom  they  called  the  cardinal  had  reoeiTed 
his  reward,  and  would  trouble  them  no  more. 
This  reply  having  only  the  more  enrs^  them,  they 
were  addressed  by  Norman  Leslie  as  unreasonable 
fools,  who  demanded  an  audience  with  a  dead  man. 
Dragging  the  bleeding  body  of  the  murdered  pri- 
mate to  the  spot,  they  suspended  it  by  a  sheet 
over  the  wall,  by  the  same  window  firom  which  he 
had  but  a  short  time  before  witnessed  the  martyr- 
dom of  Mr.  George  Wishart,  exclaiming,  '^  There 
is  your  God;  and  now  that  yon  are  satisfied,  get 
home  to  your  houses,** — a  command  with  which, 
in  horror  and  amazement,  they  eyentually  complied. 
The  body  of  the  cardinal  was  salted,  and  after 
being  treated  with  disgusting  mdignity,  was  thrown 
Into  the  ground-floor  of  the  sea- tower.  His  death 
excited  joy  among  the  Protestants,  and  conster- 
nation among  the  Catholics ;  the  feelings  of  the 
more  moderate  being  well  expressed  in  Sir  David 
Lindsay  of  the  Mount's  oft-repeated  verse 

**  Af  for  the  eArdmal,  I  grant 
H«  WM  ft  man  we  well  miglit  want — 
God  will  forgive  it  loon 


The  engniviBg  gires  of  Cardlral 
from  a  rare  pcrtiait  at  Sc  Mair'^ 
near  Abex^keo.     With  LI:n  Uul  the  last  pr^  of 
the  papal  cLnrch  in  Scotland.     He 

-.  well  the  pcf!^  of  tbe  cc-zrts  of  Frasee 
and  thought  that  the  iiiterests  of  Soc^'aad  eo«3d 
oijly  be  promoted  in  aocordaixc  w::b  it.  In  limea 
of  danger  be  evinced  resdntic-n  of  mind,  sleauli- 

.  ness  of  purpose,  and  a  firm  and  ■Bswerric^  at- 


j  tacLment  to  the  principSes  which  he  eoDoeiTed  tm 
•  be  the  moet  fitted  for  the  pro^Krity  of  his  natiTe 
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,  country.     He  was  a  man  of  commandlcg  talents, 
and  a  politician  of  the  highest  order— one  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  temper,  infinence,  and 
weight  of  the  whole  feudal  nobility  of  Scotland ; 
but,  says  Keith,  (iiifl.  p.  45.)  "it  were  to  be 
wished  the  same  praise  could  be  giren  him  with 
rcppect  to  bis  mnfraU.     Mis.  Marion  Ogilry,  a 
tlanghter  of  the  predecessors  of  the  earls  of  Airiie, 
bore  him  several  ckUdrem  ;  some  of  whose  descend- 
ants, both  of  tbe  male  and  female  line,  are  known 
to  be  persons  of  good  note  in  our  country  at  this 
day.**    A  contemporary  writer,  Panlns  Jovios, 
says  of  him :  "  His  pride  was  so  great,  that  he 
quarrelled  with  the  old  archbishop  of  Glasgow 
(Dunbar)  in  his  own  city,  and  pushed  this  quarrel 
so  far  that  their  men  fought  in  the  rerr  church. 
His  ambition  was  boimdless,  for  he  took  into  his 
own  hands  the  entire  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom.**    He  was  haughty,  cruel,  licentious, 
and  intolerant  in  tbe  extreme.     DcTOted  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  he  upheld  her  doctrines  by  tbe 
most  sanguinary  measures.    He  possessed  little 
learning,  and  knew  scarcely  anything  of  tbe  con- 
troversial writings  of  tbe  age.    Dempster  men- 
tions that  he  wrote  *  Memoirs  of  his  own  Embas- 
seys;'  a  *  Treatise  on  'St.  Peter's  Supremacy;* 
and  ^Letters  to  several  Persons,'  of  which  that 
author  observes  there  are  several  copies  extant  in 
the  national  libraries  at  Paris.     His  great  riches 
he  bequeathed  to  bis  natural  children,  having 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.    One  of  bis  sons 
became  a  Protestant ;  his  daughters  were  married 
into  families  of  distinction. 
BETHUNE,  Jahes,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
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a  nephew  of  the  cardinal,  waa  educated  chiefly 
at  Paris.  In  1552  he  was  raised  to  the  archie- 
piscopal  see  of  Glasgow;  and,  according  to  some 
writera,  was  consecrated  at  Rome,  whither  it  is 
conjectared  he  was  sent  to  give  the  Pope  an 
account  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland 
after  the  murder  of  his  uncle  the  cardinal.  In 
1557  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  witness  the  marriage  of  the  young  Queen  Mary 
to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  and  was  present  at  the 
ceremony  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Notre  Dame^ 
April  24,  1558.  On  his  return,  he  acted  as  a 
privy  counsellor  to  the  queen-mother,  Mary  of 
Guise,  appointed  regent  by  her  daughter  on  her 
going  to  France.  Owing  to  the  disputes  about 
religion  which  then  agitated  the  kingdom,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Refoimers,  the  archbishop 
retired  to  France  in  July  1560,  carrying  with  him 
the  treasures  and  records  of  his  archiepiscopal  see, 
and  carefully  deposited  them  in  the  Scots  college 
at  Paris.  On  his  departure  the  protestants  in 
Scotland  appointed  a  preacher  in  Glasgow,  and 
seized  all  the  revenues  of  the  archbishopric.  As 
his  capacity  and  fidelity  were  well  known  to  the 
queen  his  mistress,  she  resolved,  after  the  death 
of  the  king  her  consort  and  her  return  to  Scot- 
land, to  leave  her  affairs  in  France  in  his  hands. 
Accordingly,  in  1561,  he  was  declared  her  am- 
bassador to  France,  and,  in  June  1564,  his  com- 
mission was  renewed.  He  resided  in  Paris  as 
ambassador,  first  from  Queen  Mary,  and  after- 
wards from  King  James,  till  his  death  in  1603, 
enjoying  all  that  time  the  highest  confidence  of 
his  sovereign.  Having  carefully  preserved  Queen 
Mary's  letters,  and  other  papers  communicated  to 
him,  these  would  have  formed  valuable  materials 
for  history,  had  the  greater  pai-t  of  them  not  been 
taken  away  or  destroyed.  While  in  Finance,  he 
received  scarcely  any  money  from  Scotland;  but, 
when  King  James  came  of  age,  he  restored  him 
both  to  the  title  and  revenues  of  his  archbishopric. 
Previous  to  this,  he  had  obtained  several  ecclesi- 
astical preferments  in  France.  He  died  April  24, 
1603,  aged  86.  He  is  represented  as  a  prelate  of 
great  prudence,  moderation,  loyalty,  and  learning. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  see  by  the  celebrated 
Spottlswood.  According  to  Dempster,  he  wrote 
^A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Kings;'    *A 


Lamentation  for  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland;  'A 
Book  of  Controversies  against  the  Sectaries;' 
*  Observations  upon  Gratian's  Decretals;*  and 
'A  Collection  of  Scotch  Proverbs,' — none  of 
which  were  ever  printed. — Spottiswoods  History. 
BETHUNE,  Alkxakder,  a  literary  peasant, 
of  unpretending  worth  and  rare  talent,  was  the 
son  of  an  agricultural  labourer  of  the  same  name, 
and  was  bom  at  Upper  Rankeillor,  in  the  parish 
of  Monimail,  Fifeshire,  about  the  end  of  July 
1804.  From  the  extreme  poverty  of  his  parents, 
he  received  but  a  scanty  education,  having,  up  to 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  been  only  four  or  five 
months  at  school,  while  his  brother  John,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  article,  who  was  a  few  yeara 
younger,  was  at  school  but  one  day.  To  their 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Alison  Christie, 
they  were  mainly  indebted  for  the  cultivation  of 
those  talents  which  subsequently  obtained  for  them 
a  very  respectable  standing  in  the  literary  world 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  Alexander  was  engaged  in 
the  occupation  of  a  labourer.  He  descnbes  him 
self  as  having  been  set  to  dig  at  raw  fourteen,  and 
for  more  than  a  year  afterwards,  his  joints,  in 
firat  attempting  to  move  in  the  morning,  creaked 
like  machinery  wanting  oil.  Previous  to  this  his 
parents  had  removed  to  the  hamlet  of  Lochend, 
near  the  loch  of  Lindores.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  enrolled  himself  in  the  evening  classes 
taught  by  the  Rev.  John  Adamson,  afterwards 
of  Dundee,  who  about  1825  kept  a  school  at 
Ix>chend.  With  the  view  of  improving  his  condi- 
tion, he  commenced  learning  the  weaving  business, 
under  the  instruction  of  his  brother,  (see  next  ar- 
ticle,) but  after  expending  all  their  savings  in  the 
purchase  of  the  necessary  apparatus,  they  were 
compelled,  from  the  general  failui'es  which  took 
place  in  1825  and  following  year,  to  seek  employ- 
ment as  outdoor  labourers,  at  the  rate  of  one  shil- 
ling a-day.  In  1829,  while  employed  in  a  quarry, 
Alexander  was  thrown  into  the  air  by  a  blast  of 
gimpowder,  and  so  dreadfully  mangled  that  those 
who  came  to  his  aid  after  the  accident,  anticipated 
his  speedy  death.  He,  h5wever,  recovered,  and 
in  four  months  after  he  was  able  to  resume  his 
labours.  Three  years  thereafter  he  met  with  an 
accident  of  a  similar  kind,  by  which  he  was  again 
I  fearfully  disfigured,  and  from  the  effects  of  which 
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lie  never  altogether  recovered.  His  leisure  hoars 
were  diligently  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  and 
besides  contribnting  several  tales  and  other  pieces 
to  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  he  completed  a  se- 
ries of  ^  Tales  and  Sketches  of  the  Scottish  Pea- 
santry,' a  work  which,  on  its  pnblication  in  1838, 
was  justly  admired  for  its  tinithfiilness  and  vigo- 
rous delineation  of  rustic  character,  as  well  as  for 
the  author's  general  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
The  risk  of  the  publication  was  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Shortrede,  then  a  printer  in  Edinburgh,  who 
gave  for  the  copyright  the  price  of  the  first  fifty 
copies  sold,  an  airangement  with  which  the  author 
was  perfectly  satisfied. 

His  brother  John  having,  in  the  meantime,  ob- 
tained the  sitnation  of  overseer  on  the  estate  of 
Inch  rye,  he  accompanied  him  as  his  assistant. 
Before  the  end  of  a  year,  however,  that  estate 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  new  proprietor,  and 
their  engagement  came  to  an  end.  As  they  were 
obliged,  at  the  same  time,  to  quit  the  house  at 
JjOchend,  which  formed  part  of  the  Inchiye  pro- 
perty, the  brothers  came  to  the  resolution  of  fea- 
ing  a  piece  of  ground  near  Newburgh,  and  imme- 
diately set  about  building  a  house  for  themselves. 
In  concert  with  his  brother,  he  had  prepared  a  series 
of  '  Lectures  on  Practical  Economy,'  which  were 
published  in  1839,  but  did  not  meet  with  the  suc- 
cess which  had  been  anticipated.  After  the  death 
of  bis  brother  the  same  year  he  undertook  the  re- 
vision of  his  poems,  which  he  published  in  a  vol- 
ume, with  a  memoir,  and  the  first  impression  of 
seven  hundred  copies  having  been  disposed  of,  a 
second  edition  was  soon  called  for.  A  copy  of 
the  work  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Hill,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  inspector  of 
prisons,  that  lady  wrote  to  Alexander  Bethune, 
offering  to  use  her  influence  to  procure  him  a  situ- 
ation as  teacher  or  in  some  other  way  connected 
with  the  prisons ;  bnt  after  a  week's  probation  as 
a  turnkey  at  Glasgow  in  March  1841,  he  declined 
the  proposal,  and  wrote  that  he  did  not  wish  an 
application  to  be  made  for  one  who  had  no  quali- 
fications above  the  Average  rate  of  a  common 
labourer.  In  1842  he  visited  Edinburgh,  and  en- 
tered into  arrangements  with  the  Messre.  Black 
for  the  publication  of  *The  Scottish  Peasant's 
Fireside,'  which  appeared  early  in  the  following 


year.  Previous  to  this  he  had  been  seized  with 
fever,  from  which  he  never  thoroughly  recovered, 
the  disease  merging  into  pulmonary  consumption. 
During  his  partial  recovery,  an  offer  was  made  to 
him  to  undertake  the  editorship  of  the  Dumfries 
Standard,  a  newspaper  then  about  to  be  starte<l ; 
bnt  after  conditionally  accepting  of  the  situation, 
should  his  health  permit,  he  felt  himself  compelled 
to  abandon  all  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  enter  on 
the  duties  of  editor.  He  died  at  Newburgh  at 
midnight  of  the  13th  June  1843.  Previous  to  his 
death  he  consigned  his  manuscripts  to  his  friend 
Mr.  William  M^Combic,  a  farmer  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  like  himself  a  writer  on  social  economy, 
who  in  1845  published  at  Aberdeen  his  Life,  with 
Selections  from  his  Correspondence  and  Literary 
Remains.  In  as  far  as  regards  character  and 
conduct,  Alexander  Bethune  and  his  brother  were 
as  fine  specimens  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  as 
could  anywhere  be  found.  They  were,  in  fact, 
models  of  the  class ;  humble,  without  meanness ; 
frugal,  industrious,  persevering,  and  unostentati- 
ously religious,  without  bigotry  or  intolerance. 
The  productions  of  his  intellect  caused  him  to  be 
courted  and  esteemed  by  many  in  the  upper  ranks 
of  society.  This,  however,  did  not  make  him 
vain,  or  turn  him  from  the  even  tenor  of  his  way. 
He  was,  all  his  life,  a  sturdy  independent  peasant, 
never  ashamed  in  the  least  of  his  calling ;  digging, 
quarrying,  felling  wood,  breaking  stones  on  the 
highway,  or  building  dry-stone  walls,  as  long  as 
he  was  able,  by  his  own  hands,  to  minister  to  his 
own  wants ;  and  on  wet  days  and  intervals  of  lei- 
sure, turning  his  attention  to  literary  composition, 
as  a  relaxation  from  his  ordinary  toil. 

BETHUNE,  John,  the  author  of  several  po- 
ems and  tales,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1812,  in  the  parish  of  Monimail, 
Fifeshire.  At  Martinmas  1813,  his  father  re- 
moved to  a  place  called  Lochend,  near  the  loch 
of  Lindores,  where  the  greater  part  of  John  Be- 
thune's  short  life  was  passed.  He  never  was  but 
one  day  at  school.  He  was  taught  to  read  by  his 
mother,  and  received  lessons  in  writing  and  arith- 
metic from  his  brother,  Alexander  Bethune,  who, 
soon  after  his  death,  published  a  selection  from 
his  poems,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life.  When  yci 
scarcely  thirteen  yeara  of  age,  he  and  his  brother 
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earned  their  subsistence  by  breaking  stones  on  the 
road  between  Lindorcs  and  Newbnrgh.  Having 
been  apprenticed  to  the  weaving  bnsiness  in  the 
village  of  Collessie,  he  soon  became  so  expert  at 
the  loom,  that  at  Martinmas  1825  he  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account,  in  a  house  adjoining 
his  father^s,  with  his  brother  as  Ids  apprentice. 
But,  not  succeeding,  he  and  his  brother  resnmed 
their  former  occupation  of  outdoor  labonrere. 
Most  of  his  pieces  were  written  amidst  great  pri- 
vations, and,  as  we  aro  told  by  his  brother,  upon 
such  scraps  of  paper  as  he  could  pick  up.  Before 
the  year  1831  he  had  produced  a  large  collection 
of  pieces ;  he  also  wrote  and  planned  a  number  of 
tales,  the  gi*eater  part  of  which  was  left  in  manu- 
script. In  October  1829  he  was  engaged  on  the 
estate  of  Inchi^e  as  a  day-1aboui*er ;  and  after- 
wards in  1835,  on  the  death  of  the  overseer,  he 
was  appointed  in  his  place,  at  a  salary  of  twenty- 
six  pounds  yearly,  with  fodder  for  a  cow,  when  he 
engaged  his  brother  as  his  assistant.  There  he 
remained  for  one  year.  To  his  brother's  'Tales 
and  Sketches  of  the  Scottish  Peasantiy,'  published 
in  1838,  he  contributed  five  pieces.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  appeared  'I^ectures  on  Practical 
Economy'  by  both  brothers,  on  the  title-page  of 
which  he  designated  himself  a  '*  Fifeshire  Forest- 
er." This  work,  though  designed  to  teach  poor 
people  habits  of  thrift  and  saving,  and  well  spoken 
of  by  the  press,  did  not  succeed  with  the  public, 
as  stated  in  the  life  of  his  brother.  As  a  '^  Fife- 
shire Forester  "  he  contributed  a  number  of  poems 
to  the  *  Scottish  Christian  Herald.'  He  also  wrote 
some  pieces  for  the  'Christian  Instructor.'  In 
1838,  having  received  some  small  remuneration 
for  one  or  two  contributions  to  a  periodical,  and 
finding  his  health  failing  him,  he  determined  to 
give  up  manual  labour,  and  ti*nst  to  his  pen  for 
bis  future  suppoit.  He  did  not  long  fish  in  the 
uncertain  waters  of  literature,  as  he  was  cut  off 
by  consumption  on  the  forenoon  of  Sunday  the  1st 
of  September  1839.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of 
27.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  powers  of 
mind.  His  whole  life  seems  to  have  been  a  scene 
of  constant  disappointment  and  suffering,  but  he 
possessed  a  cheerful,  contented  disposition,  and  a 
spirit  of  so  much  independence,  that  when  an 
tldinburgh  friend  offered  to  exert  his  influence  to 


procure  him  a  government  situation,  he  at  once 
declined  it,  choosing  rather  to  support  biioaelf  by 
his  own  unaided  industiy. 

BETHUNE,  Sir  IIbnry  Lindesay,  of  Kil- 
conquhar,  baronet,  a  distinguished  general  in  the 
Persian  service,  was  boni  12th  April,  1787.  He 
was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the 
I^rds  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  who  afterwards  be- 
came earls  of  Ci*awford  and  Luidsay.  Tlie  im- 
mediate ancestor  of  the  branch  of  the  noble  and 
ancient  house  to  which  he  belonged  was  William 
Lindsay,  second  son  of  Patrick  fourth  Lord  Lind- 
say, who  obtained  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Pyct- 
ston  in  Fifeshire,  in  March,  1529.  The  db*ect 
line  of  Pyet-ston  had  failed  towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  a  younger  branch 
survived  in  the  Lindsays  of  Wormestone,  of  which 
the  subject  of  this  noiic«  was  the  representative, 
lie  was  the  son  of  Major  Martin  Eccles  Lindesay 
Bethune,  by  the  daughter  of  General  Tovey.  He 
entered  the  military  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  early  life,  and  in  it  attained  the  rank 
of  major.  Being  sent  from  Madras  to  Persia  for 
the  puipose  of  Instructing  and  assisting  the  cele- 
brated Abbas  Mirza,  crown  prince  of  Persia,  tlie 
eldest  son  of  Futteb  Ali  Shah,  in  the  organization 
of  his  artilleiy,  the  talent,  resolution  and  pei-se- 
verance  exhibited  by  him,  in  the  execution  of  this 
arduous  duty,  gained  him  the  entire  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  prince,  and  his  heroism  and  in- 
trepidity in  the  field  established  his  fame  through- 
out Persia.  An  instance  of  this  is  recited  during 
the  hostilities  with  Russia  which  preceded  the 
peace  negociated  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley.  Abbas 
Mirza  had  quitted  his  camp  with  his  staff  and 
suite  on  a  shooting  excursion,  taking  with  him  the 
aitillery  horses  to  beat  for  game.  The  Russians 
took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  surprise  the 
camp,  and  carry  off  Major  Lindesay's  six  brass 
guns.  Lindesay,  on  his  return,  seeing  with  a  glass 
his  cannon  ranged  in  front  of  the  enemy's  lines, 
instantly  harnessed  his  horses,  and,  galloping 
aci'oss  the  intervening  plain  through  the  hostile 
advanced  posts,  cut  down  the  guards,  and  brought 
off  the  guns  in  the  face  of  the  whole  Russian  ar- 
my. Repeated  feats  of  this  daring  character,  his 
lofty  and  commanding  staturo,  being  six  feet  seven 
inches  in  height,  and  his  gi'cat  personal  strength, 
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always  highly  admired  by  Orientals,  justified  the 
epithet  familiarly  applied  to  him  in  the  Persian 
aimies,  of  "  Rastnm*' — the  Hercules  of  ancient 
Persian  story;  while  his  humanity  and  justice, 
and  rogular  distribution  of  pay  to  the  troops  un- 
der his  command — too  often  withheld  or  delayed 
by  native  officers— secured  their  personal  attach- 
ment and  esteem. 

After  a  period  of  about  sixteen  years  thus  use- 
fully spent  in  the  service  of  Peraia,  Major  Linde- 
say  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  had 
inherited  the  estate  of  Kilconqnhar,  in  Fifeshire, 
having  succeeded  his  grandfather,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Bethune,  by  virtue  of  a  deed  of  entail 
made  by  David  Bethune  of  Balfour  in  1779.  He 
married,  in  1822,  Coutts,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Trotter  of  Dyrham  Park,  county  Herts, 
and  with  her  lived  in  domestic  retirement  till  1834, 
when  the  critical  state  of  affaira  in  Persia  called 
him  once  more  into  active  service. 

On  the  demise  of  Futteh  All  Shah,  in  that  year, 
the  throne  devolved  on  Mahomed  -  Mirza,  his 
grandson,  the  son  of  the  gallant  Abbas  Mirza, 
who  had  died  during  his  father's  lifetime.  But 
Mahomed's  succession  was  opposed  by  Zulli  Sul- 
tan, the  younger  brother  of  Abbas  and  uncle  of 
Mahomed ;  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
Peraia  was  involved  in  a  civil  war.  Mahomed 
appealed  to  England;  and  Sir  Henry  Bethune 
simultaneously  repaired  to  London,  and  offered 
his  services  to  government.  Tlie  foreign  secre- 
tary. Lord  Palmerston,  accepted  them,  conferred 
on  him  the  local  rank  of  colonel  in  Asia,  and  de- 
spatched him  as  an  accredited  agent  of  the  British 
government.  He  was  received  with  delight  i)j 
the  Shah,  and  his  aiTival  was  instantly  noised 
throughout  Persia.  The  '* magical  influence''  of 
the  name  of  "  Liudesay  Sahib,"  still  powerful  after 
so  many  years'  absence,  spread  confidence  through- 
out the  royal  aimy,  and  consternation  through 
that  of  the  rebel  Zulli  Sultan,  who  set  a  price  of 
four  thousand  tomauns  on  his  head.  Some  diffi- 
culties at  firet  arose,  in  consequence  of  Sir  Henry's 
juniority  in  the  service  to  certain  British  officers 
already  high  in  station ;  but  they  were  soon  re- 
moved by  his  nobly  consenting  to  take  an  inferior 
command,  having  solely  at  heart  the  public  iuter- 
ests,  and  placing  himself  under  the  orders  of  the 


chief  of  those  officera  as  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment. 

An  expedition  was  sent  against  the  rebel  uucic, 
headed  by  Sir  Henry  Bethune,  who  commanded 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Shah's  army,  and,  by  a 
singularly  rapid  march^-or,  as  it  is  described  in  a 
letter  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Gazette,  "dragging 
the  army  after  him" — he  suiprised,  attacked,  and 
defeated  the  rebel  force,  and  took  SuUi  Sultan 
prisoner,  enabling  the  Shah  to  make  his  trium- 
phal entry  into  Teheran  in  December,  1834.  His 
services  were  acknowledged  by  a  firman  from  the 
Shah,  investing  "  the  high  in  degree  and  rank,  the 
wise  and  prudent,  the  zealous  and  brave,  the  sin- 
cere and  devoted,  the  groat  among  Christians, 
Sir  Henry  Bethune,  descended  from  the  Linde- 
says,"  with  the  rank  of  general  and  Ameer-i-Toop 
Kama,  or  master  general  of  artillery;  and  re- 
questing him  to  select  the  best  Arab  horse  in  his 
stables ;  which  being  done,  the  Shah  mounted  the 
fiery  animal,  rode  him  into  Teheran,  and  then 
dismounted,  and  presented  him  to  Sir  Henry. 
The  ministers  and  courtiers,  on  hearing  of  this 
gift,  petitioned  the  Shah  not  to  allow  so  famed 
a  steed  to  leave  the  royal  stud ;  but  the  Shah  re- 
plied, that  he  would  rather  lose  fifty  such  horses, 
if  such  could  be  found,  than  disappoint  Sir  Henry, 
llie  Shah  further  conferred  upon  him,  by  a  dis- 
tinct firman,  a  **  Medal  of  Fidelity,"  with  five 
others  in  pure  gold,  as  rewards  for  services  ren- 
dered on  particular  occasions,  declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  had  surpassed  all  othera  in  his 
braveiy  in  the  field ;  and  commanding  that  this 
testimony  to  Sir  Henry's  worth  and  good  service 
should  be  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  recoi'ds  of 
the  kings  of  Persia. 

Nor  was  the  testimony  of  the  British  envoy. 
Sir  John  Campbell,  less  marked  and  gratifying. 
In  his  despatch  to  Lord  Ellenborongh,  dated  6th 
May,  1835,  he  refers  to  the  "unbounded  confi- 
dence reposed  in  Sir  Heniy  Bethune  by  the  Per- 
sian government,  and  by  the  military  of  all  classes," 
to  the  "fame  which  he  had  acquired  during  his 
former  ser^'ices  in  Persia,"  to  the  "  veiy  extraor- 
dinary influence  of  his  name  and  reputation,"  to 
"his  knowledge  of  the  language  and  of  the  habits 
of  the  people,"  and  to  "  the  successful  result,  be- 
yond what  could  possibly  have  been  anticipated," 
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of  all  hU  operations,  as  fully  justifying  his  (Sir 
John's)  accession  to  the  wish  of  the  Shah  and  the 
court  of  Persia,  "  that  the  direction  of  all  hostile 
operations  should  be  intrusted  to  him.''  "His 
proceedings,"  he  states  in  another  letter,  of  the 
80th  April,  1835,  "have  been  energetic  as  well  as 
conciliatory,  and  his  effoits  have  been  seconded  by 
the  British  officers  attached  to  his  force.  Owing 
to  the  subordination  preserved,  little  or  no  injury 
has  been  done  to  the  country.  The  ryots  (or 
peasantry)  have  appealed  to  him  against  the  op- 
pression of  their  own  native  authorities,  and  have 
duly  appreciated  the  conti*ast  between  the  conduct 
of  an  army  marching  under  British,  and  one 
marching  under  native  commanders;  and  num- 
berless letters  and  verses  have  been  received  by 
the  Persian  government  in  praise  of  the  English 
name."  We  may  add  to  this  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  private  letter  fram  Persia,  printed  in 
the  United  Service  Gazette : — "  Great  is  the  name 
of  Lindesay  in  this  country,  and  great  ought  it  to 
be,  for  certainly  he  was  just  formed  for  service  in 
Peraia  in  troubled  times  like  these.  Tlie  confi- 
dence the  soldiers  have  in  him  is  quite  wondciful, 
and  all  classes  talk  of  him  as  if  there  never  had 
appeared  on  earth  before  so  irresistible  a  con- 
queror." 

Having  thus  seated  the  son  of  his  early  friend 
and  leader  on  the  throne  of  his  grandfather.  Sir 
Henry  Bethnne  returned  to  his  native  country  and 
his  family  in  September  1885.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, he  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Palmerston, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affaire,  in- 
foi-ming  him  that  his  Majesty,  the  late  King  Wil- 
liam the  Fourth,  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
hononr  of  a  baronetcy,  (7th  March  1836,)  "  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  brilliant  and  important  ser- 
vices" which  he  had  performed  in  Pereia,  and  in 
accordance  with  a  request  of  Mahomet  Shah,  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  the  king,  that  his  Majesty 
would  confer  some  rank  upon  Sir  Heniy,  "  which, 
in  the  English  State,  may  descend  lineally  to  his 
posterity,  and  always  remain  in  his  family." 

Sir  Heniy  Bethnne  remained  in  Scotland  till  the 
year  1850,  employing  himself  in  adding  to  and  de- 
corating his  venerable  mansion  of  Kilconquhar — 
celebrated  in  local  story  as  the  scene  of  the  murder 
of  Macdnif  s  wife  and  children — and  fulfilling  in  other 


respects  the  quiet  and  unostentatious  duties  of  a 
private  country  gentleman.  During  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  his  health  having  been  much  shaken,  and 
thinking  that  a  change  of  air  and  a  milder  climate 
might  restore  it,  he  went  to  Persia,  to  the  laud  of 
his  early  exploits  and  affections,  there  to  spend 
the  winter.  He  died  at  Tabreez  on  the  19th  of 
Febniary,  1851,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year — sur- 
rounded by  friends,  even  in  that  distant  clime. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  marked  kindness  of  the 
Shah  and  the  Amee»  during  his  illness.  Tlie  in- 
terest and  anxiety  of  the  queen-mother  were  not 
less  marked  and  considerate. 

He  was  intended  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Ar- 
menians, with  the  full  service  of  their  church,  and 
with  every  military  honour  which  Persia  could  be- 
stow. The  bazaare  and  the  streets  were  thronged 
with  spectatore,  and  the  whole  Christian  popula- 
tion of  Tabreez  attended  the  ceremony.  He  lef^ 
three  sons  and  five  daughters,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  title  and  estate  by  his  eldest  son.  Sir  John 
Ti'otter  Bethune. 

BiNMiNO  and  Byres,  Lord,  the  second  title  of  the  earl  ol 
Haddington,  deriyed  from  an  ancient  parish  in  the  county  oi 
Linlithgow.    See  Haddington,  earl  of. 

The  somame  of  Binnie  or  Binny  is  evidently  a  contrac- 
tion of  Binning,  which  appears  to  have  been  originally 
JPrench,  Benigne  being  the  name  of  several  persona  of  learning 
and  distinction  both  in  France  and  Italy.  The  first  arch- 
bishop of  Dijon  was  named  St.  Benigne.  In  the  county  of 
Linlithgow  there  is  an  eminence  called  Binnie  Crag,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  In 
1307,  during  the  wars  of  independence  under  Robert  th^  Bruce, 
a  peasant  named  Binny,  styled  the  William  Tell  of  Scotland, 
by  a  successful  stratagem,  obtained  possession  of  the  Castle 
of  Linlithgow,  which  was  held  by  an  English  garrison  under 
Peter  Lubard.  This  daring  exploit  is  thus  related  by  Tytler 
in  his  History  of  Scotland,  (vol.  1.  p.  291)  *  **  Binny,  who  was 
known  to  the  garrison,  and  had  been  employed  in  leading  hay 
into  the  fort,  communicated  his  design  to  a  party  of  Scottish 
soldiers,  whom  he  stationed  in  ambush  near  the  gate.  In 
hia  large  wain  he  contrived  to  conceal  eight  armed  men,  cov- 
ered with  a  load  of  hay,  a  servant  drove  the  oxen,  and  Binny 
himself  walked  carelessly  at  his  side.  When  the  portcullis 
was  raised,  and  the  wain  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  gateway, 
interposing  a  complete  barrier  to  its  descent,  the  driver  cut 
the  ropes  which  harnessed  the  oxen ;  upon  which  signal  the 
armed  men  suddenly  leapt  from  the  cart,  the  soldiers  in  am- 
bush rushed  in,  and  so  complete  was  the  surprise  that  with 
little  resistance  the  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword,  hiid 
the  place  taken."  According  to  tradition  six  of  the  armed 
men  concealed  in  the  wain  were  Binny*s  sons.  Bruce  re- 
warded the  brave  peasant  with  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Easter 
Binnmg,  and  his  descendants  long  survived,  bearing  in  their 
coat  of  arms  a  hay  wain,  with  the  motto,  "  virtute  doloque.** 

From  the  Binnmgs  of  Easter  Binning  were  descended  the 
Bmnings  of  Wallifoord  and  the  Binnings  of  Carlowryhall, 
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both  of  which  have  been  for  a  long  period  extinct  In  Wal- 
lifoord*8  charter-chest  Nisbet  states  there  was  a  charter  by 
King  James  the  First  of  the  lands  of  Easter  Binning  to  David 
de  Binning,  npon  the  resignation  of  William  de  Binning,  his 
father.  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  the  first  Lord  Binning  and 
Byres  (created,  in  1619,  earl  of  Melrose,  a  title  which  he  re- 
linquish^ for  that  of  earl  of  Haddington),  besides  other  lands 
in  Linlithgowshire,  had'  charters  of  the  lands  of  West  Binny 
and  the  eodesiastical  hmds  of  Eaater  Binny,  11th  Nov.  1601. 
Abont  1722,  when  the  first  volume  of  Nisbet*s  System  of 
Heraldry  was  published,  Mr.  Charles  Binning  of  Pilmuir, 
advocate,  was  one  of  his  Majesty's  solidtors-general.  He  was 
a  younger  son  of  Sir  William  Binning  of  Wallifoord,  sometime 
Lord  Provoet  of  Edinburgh. 

BINNING,  I^RD,  see  Hamilton,  Charles. 

BINNING,  Hugh,  the  Rev.,  a  preacher  of  the 
seventeen th  century,  of  extraordinary  eloquence 
and  learning,  the  son  of  John  Binning  of  Dalvcn- 
nan,  a  gentleman  of  landed  property  in  Ayrshire, 
was  bom  abont  1627.  His  mother  was  Margaret 
M'Kell  or  MlCail,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Matliew 
M^Kail,  minister  at  Bothwell,  the  brother  (some 
accounts  say  the  father)  of  Mr.  Hugh  M^Eail,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and  uncle  to  the 
celebrated  Hugh  M^Kall,  the  young  licentiate  who 
was  executed  at  Edinburgh,  22d  December  1666, 
for  being  concerned  in  the  insurrection  at  Pentland. 
At  the  gi'ammar  school  he  made  so  great  profi- 
ciency in  the  l^atin  that  he  outstripped  all  his  fel- 
lows, and  before  he  was  fourteen  years  old  he 
entered  npon  the  study  of  philosophy  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  in  which  he  made  considerable 
progress.  After  taking  the  degree  of  master  of 
ai-ts,  which  he  did  on  the  27th  July  1646,  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  divinity.  A  vacancy  having  oc- 
cuiTed  in  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  Glasgow  col- 
lege, by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  James  Dalrymple, 
afterwards  Loi'd  Stair,  who  had  been  his  master, 
Binning  was  induced  to  become  a  candidate,  and 
his  great  acquirements  and  extraordinary  genius 
caused  him  to  be  elected  to  the  vacant  professor- 
ship before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  third  year  as  professor  of  philo- 
sophy lie  received  a  call  from  the  parishioners  of 
Govan,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Glasgow,  to 
be  their  minister,  and  in  Januaiy  1650,  he  was 
ordained  to  that  charge.  Soon  after  he  married 
Barbara  (or  Mary)  Simpson,  the  daughter  of  a 
presbytcrian  clergyman  in  Ulster,  in  Ireland. 

When  the  unhappy  division  took  place  in  the 
church  into  T^csolutioners  and  Protest^re,  (for  an 


explanation  of  these  terms,  see  life  of  Jamks 
Guthrie,  minister  of  Stirling,)  he  sided  with  thti 
latter ;  but  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  a  re- 
conciliation, he  wrote  his  *  Treatise  on  Christian 
Love.'  The  eloquence,  fervour,  and  great  theo- 
logical attainments  he  displayed  in  the  famous 
dispute  which  Oliver  Cromwell  caused  to  be 
held  at  Glasgow,  in  April  1651,  between  his  own 
Independent  clergymen  and  the  Scottish  Pres- 
byterian ministei's,  astonished  even  the  protector 
himself.  Finding  that  Binning  had  completely 
nonplussed  his  opponents,  Cromwell  asked  the 
name  ^*of  that  learned  and  bold  young  man.'* 
On  being  told  it  was  Mr.  Hugh  Binning,  he  re- 
plied in  the  true  spirit  of  Alexander  with  "the 
Gordian  knot,"  "  He  hath  bound  well,  indeed,  but 
(putting  his  hand  on  his  sword)  this  will  loose  all 
again  I"  Binning  died  of  consumption  in  1653,  in 
his  26 th  year.  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  Govan,  where  Mr.  Patrick  Gillespie,  then  princi- 
pal of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  caused  a  monu 
ment  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  with  a  Latin 
inscription.  Ic  is  a  simple  marble  tablet,  sur- 
mounted with  a  heart,  and  the  emblems  of  mor- 
tality. It  was  placed  in  a  niche  in  the  front  wall 
of  the  old  parish  church ;  but,  in  1826,  when  the 
present  church  was  erected,  it  was  removed  to  the 
vestibule.  The  inscription  may  be  turned  into 
English,  thus :  "  Mr.  Hugh  Binning  is  buried 
here,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  piety,  eloquence, 
and  learning,  an  eminent  philologist,  philosopher, 
and  theologian ;  in  fine,  a  fiiithful  and  acceptable 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  who  was  removed  from  this 
world  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  year 
of  our  Ijord  1653.  He  changed  his  country,  not 
his  company,  because  when  on  earth  he  walked 
with  God.  If  thou  wish  to  know  anything  beyond 
this,  I  am  silent  as  to  anything  further,  since  nei- 
ther thou  nor  this  marble  can  receive  it." 

Binning's  miscellaneous  writings,  which  are 
chiefly  of  a  religious  nature,  were  published  in  one 
volume,  in  1732.  A  selection  from  these,  entitled 
*  Evangelical  Beauties  of  Hugh  Binning,' with  a 
memoir  of  the  author  by  the  Rev.  John  Brown  of 
Whitburn,  was  published  in  1 829.  Binning,  says 
a  reviewer  in  *•  The  Edinburgh  Christian  Instruc- 
tor' for  that  year,  was  "  a  writer  of  no  common 
order.    There  is  a  depth  and  solidity  of  thinking 
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about  his  works,  a  richness  of  scriptural  and  pious 
sentiment,  coupled  wit!i  an  exuberance  of  beauti- 
ful and  striking  illustration,  such  as  none  but  a 
VC17  highly  gifted  and  sanctified  mind  could  com- 
mand. We  see  in  them,  in  fact,  a  delightful 
union  of  true  genius  with  the  most  exalted  piety ; 
of  the  fervour  and  the  flow  of  youth,  with  the 
riper  judgment  and  experience  of  age.  We  ai*e 
not  conscious  of  overrating  his  power,  when  we 
say  that  neither  in  the  richness  of  his  illustrations, 
nor  in  the  vein  of  seraphic  piety  which  pervades 
his  writings,  is  he  at  all  inferior  to  Leigh  ton, 
whom,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  he  most  resembles." 
Binuing's  widow  was  afterwards  mairied  to  one 
Mr.  James  Gordon,  presbyterian  minister  of  Com- 
ber, in  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland.  His  only 
son  John  inherited  the  estate  of  Dalvemian  at  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  after  whom  he  was 
named ;  but  having  been  engaged  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Both  well  Bridge  in  1679,  his  estate  was 
forfeited,  and  he  continued  dispossessed  of  it  till  the 
)rear  1690,  when  the  forfeiture  and  fines  were  by 
act  of  parliament  rescinded.  It  appeai-s,  however, 
that  one  Roderick  Mackenzie,  who  had  been  a 
depute  advocate  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Sev- 
enth, contrived  to  obtain  possession  of  the  estate, 
on  the  pretext  of  having  advanced  money  for  the 
benefit  of  John  Binning,  far  exceeding  the  value 
of  his  land,  and  that  the  latter,  having  fallen  into 
poverty,  taught  a  school  for  some  time.  The 
General  Assembly  showed  kindness  to  him,  on 
different  occasions,  for  his  father^s  sake.  In  1702, 
the  commission  of  the  Assembly  being  informed 
by  a  petition  from  himself  of  his  ^^  sad  circumstan- 
ces," recommended  him  to  the  provincial  synods  of 
Lothian  and  Tweeddale,  and  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr, 
"for  some  chaiitable  supply."  In  1704  he  ap- 
plied for  relief  to  the  Geneiid  Assembly,  and 
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stated  that  he  had  obtained  from  the  privy  coun- 
cil a  patent  to  print  his  father's  works,  of  which 
twelve  yeai's  were  then  unexpired,  and  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  publi^i  them  in  one  volume. 
The  Assembly  recommended  "cveiy  minister 
within  th^  kingdom  to  take  a  double  of  the  same 
book,  or  to  subscribe  for  the  same."  They  like- 
wise called  npon  the  different  presbyteries  in  the 
church  to  collect  among  themselves  something  for 
the  petitioner.    The  last  application  he  made  to 


the  Assembly  for  pecuniary  aid  was  in  1717,  when 
he  must  have  been  far  advanced  in  life.  ^Life  of 
Dinning  prefixed  to  FuUarton^$  edition  of  his  works^ 
with  Notes  by  Dr,  Leishman.'] 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  Binning's  works, 
all  of  which  were  published  posthumously : 

The  Common  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  clearij 
proved  and  singularly  improved;  or  a  practical  catechism, 
wherein  some  of  the  most  concerning  foundations  of  our  faith 
are  solidly  laid  down,  and  that  doctrine  which  is  according  to 
godliness  is  sweetly  jet  pnngentiy  pressed  home,  and  most 
satisfyingly  handled.  Glasgow,  1659,  12mo.  6th  Impres- 
sion, Glasgow,  1666.    Edin.  1672,  12mo. 

The  Sinner's  Sanctuary;  being  forty  sermons  upon  the 
dghth  chapter  of  Romans,  from  the  first  verse  to  the  six- 
teenth.   £dm.  1670,  4to. 

Fellowship  with  God,  being  twenty-eight  sermons  on  the 
First  Epistle  of  John,  chap.  Ist  and  2d,  vei'ses  1,  2, 8.  Edin. 
1671. 

Heart  Humiliation,  or  Miscellany  Sermons,  preached  upon 
cnoice  texts  at  several  solemn  occasions.     Edin.  1671,  12mo. 

An  useful  Case  of  Consdenoe,  learnedly  and  accurately  dis* 
cussed  and  resolved,  concerning  associations  and  confederacies 
with  idolaters,  infidels,  heretics,  malignants,  or  any  other 
known  enemies  of  truth  and  godliness.  1693,  small  4to,  pp.  51. 
Neither  the  name  of  the  printer,  nor  the  place  where  it  was 
printed,  is  mentioned  in  the  titlepage;  hence,  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  this  was  really  a  work  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Binning,  but  his  own  name  is  given  as  the  author,  and  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  the  Case  of  G^msdenoo 
was  written  by  him. 

A  Treatise  of  Christian  Love.  Johu  xiii.  35.  First  printed 
at  Edinburgh  in  1743,  8vo.  pp.  47. 

Several  Sermons  upon  the  most  important  subjects  of  Prac- 
tical Religion ;  first  printed  at  Glasgow  in  1760. 

llie  Works  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Binning,  M.A.,  collected  and 
edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  Leishman,  D.D.  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Govan.  Third  edition,  A.  Fullarton  and  Co.  1851.  imp. 
8vo. 

Binning*6  Common  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  was 
translated  into  Dutch  by  the  Rev.  James  Coleman  or  Koel- 
man,  minister  at  Sluys  in  Flanders,  and  published  at  Amster- 
dam in  1678,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  furnished  in  a 
.  letter  to  him  from  Mr.  Robert  MacWzurd,  at  one  time  secre- 
tary to  Mr.  Samuel  Rutherford,  and  afterwards  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Glasgow.  All  the  other  works  of  Binning  which 
were  printed  in  Mr.  KoeIman*8  lifetune  were  also  translated 
by  him  into  the  Dutch  language.  No  fewer  than  four  edi- 
tions of  these  have  been  published  at  Amsterdam. 


BiRNiE,  a  surname  derived  from  a  parish  of  tliat  name  in 
the  county  of  Elgin.  About  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  this  parish  was  named  Brautth^  **  a  name  probably 
derived  frota  Brae-nut,  that  is,  *high  land  abounding  in 
nuts  ;*  for  many  hazel  trees  once  grew  upon  the  sides  of  the 
hills  and  banks  of  the  rivulets,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  parish  is  hilly.  The  natives  pronounce  it  Burtk-nigh — 
that  is,  *  a  village  near  the  bum  or  river.*  This  etymology  is 
descriptive  enough  of  the  particular  place  now  called  Bimie.'* 
\_Old  Statistical  Account  o/Scotkmd,  vol.  ix.  p.  155.] 

As  a  specimen  of  the  absurd  and  oftentimes  fabulous  ac- 
counts given  by  genealogists  of  the  origin  of  old  families, 
I  we  find  in  Nisbefs  Heraldiy   (Appendix,  vol.  ii.  page  68,) 
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the  following  Sennachy^s  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  familj 
of  Bimie,  said  to  have  been  formerly  in  the  potsession  of  the 
Bimies  of  BrocmhlU : — One  Bimie  (an  Irish  word  signifying 
bright,  a  name  bestowed  npon  him  from  his  glittering  ar- 
mour), with  his  two  sonSj  were  in  the  army  of  Kenneth  the 
Second,  king  of  the  Scots,  raised  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
father,  Aipin,  by  the  Picts  in  838  or  thereby,  and  when 
presdng  furiously  one  evening  into  the  thickest  of  the  Hctish 
force,  were  all  made  prisoners,  and  chained  by  the  leg  to  a 
stock  of  wood.  To  obtain  their  freedom,  says  the  legend, 
they  cut  off  their  bound  leg,  and  in  Uie  next  battle  were  ob- 
served— ^upon  their  remaining  leg — to  behave  themselves  with 
extraordinaiy  courage.  In  reward  of  their  valour,  a  barony  of 
lands  near  Elgin  was  bestowed  upon  the  father  by  the  victor, 
which  still  bears  his  name.  And  in  confirmation  of  the  fable, 
it  is  gravely  added,  that— (in  anticipation,  we  suppose,  of  an 
institution  and  of  terms  not  known  in  Scotland  until  centuries 
afterwards) — ^he  gave  them  for  theu-  arms  (Tu/ef,  in  resem- 
blance of  a  bloody  battle,  a  FeMe,  the  mark  of  honour^  be- 
twixt a  bow  and  arrow  in  full  draught,  and  three  legs  oouped  on 
the  thigh.  It  might  have  been  nearer  the  truth  to  have  conjec- 
tured that  as  Byrne  or  Bimie  is  obviously  derived  from  Biron 
(the  origin  of  the  modem  English  Byron)  pronounced  short 
as  in  France,  Bimie  may  have  been  the  usual  diminutive 
of  Birony,  as  Barry,  from  Bar,  and  that  Birony,  ^like  Barn* 
and  others,  may  have  been  the  name  of  some  Anglo-Norman 
follower  of  Malcolm  IV.,  who  received  a  grant  of  lands  in 
Moray  (Elgin)  on  the  occasion  of  the  conquest  and  transpor- 
tatiou  thence  of  the  native  inhabitants. 

The  estate  of  Bimie  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bimies  till  about  the  end  of  the  civil  wars  in  the  minority  of 
King  James  the  Sixth.  The  last  proprietor  of  this  family 
was  William  Bimie,  who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Frazer  of  Philorth ;  after  her  husband's  death  she  was  by 
Queen  Mary  made  Mistress  of  the  Mint*  Their  olily  son,  Mr. 
William  Bimie,  when  he  came  of  age,  and  after  three  years* 
study  abroad,  entered  the  church,  and  on  the  28th  December 
1597,  he  was  presented  by  King  James  the  Sixth,  to  the 
church  of  Lanark.  He  was  also  appointed  by  the  king  a 
member  of  both  the  courts  of  high  oomm  ission.  It  is  recorded 
of  him  that  **  because  of  the  several  quarrels  and  feuds 
amongst  the  gentlemen  of  his  parish,  he  not  only  learnedly 
preached  the  gospel,  but  was  obliged,  many  times,  as  he  well 
could,  to  make  use  of  his  sword."  He  was  the  author  of  an 
old  and  leamed  work  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1 606,  quarto, 
entitled  *  The  Blame  of  Klrk-Buriall,  tending  to  persuade  to 
Cemeterial  Civilitie,*  an  interesting  reprint  of  which  was,  a 
few  years  ago,  made  by  William  Tumbull,  Esq.,  Advocate. 
In  quaint  but  powerful  language  the  author  inveighs  against 
the  practice  of  burying  in  the  area  of  churches,  but  delivers 
many  admirable  sentiments  on  the  honour  due  to  the  resting- 
places  of  the  dead.  He  married  Elizabeth,  a  niece  of  Lindsay 
of  Covington,  and  had  issue,  John,  a  merchant,  who  died 
without  heirs  male;  James,  a  merchant  in  Poland,  afterwards 
secretary  to  John  Cassimir,  king  of  Poland,  who  had  no  male 
issue;  and  Robert,  who,  by  presentation  from  King  Charles 
the  First,  of  date  23d  November  1648,  was  also,  like  his 
father,  made  minister  at  Lanark.  Robert  married  Christian, 
the  daughter  of  V>t,  Patrick  Melville,  professor  of  the  oriental 
languages  at  St  Andrews,  of  the  family  of  Raith,  a  lady  of  so 
great  proficiency  in  the  Hebrew  language,  that  she  was  able 
to  English  it  in  any  part,  even  without  the  points.  They 
had  issue,  a  eon  and  a  daughter.  The  daughter,  Janet,  mar- 
ried John  Irvine  of  Saphock,  ancestor  of  the  Irvines  of  Dmm. 
Tlie  son,  John  Bimie,  styled  of  Bimie,  married  Jean,  daughter 
of  James  Hamilton  of  Broomhill,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  second 


son  of  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  BroomhiU,  baronet,  a  younger 
brother  of  Lord  Belhaven,  from  whom  the  bishop  seems  to 
have  acquired  the  lands  of  BroomhilL  The  bishop  had  two 
sons,  both  of  whom  died  without  issue,  and  the  estate  "' 
Broomhill  came  into  possesnon  of  his  daughter  Jean  above- 
mentioned,  through  whose  right  it  devolved  npon  the  Bimies 
She  was  succeeded  by  her  eldest  son,  John  Bimie  of 
BroomhilL 

Sir  Andrew  Bimie  of  Saline,  her  second  son,  was  admitted 
advocate  14th  June  1661,  elected  dean  of  faculty  1st  Februaiy 
1676,  and  became  a  lord  of  session,  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Saline,  28th  November  1679.  He  retained  his  seat  on  the 
bench  till  the  Revolution. 

Isabella  Bimie,  his  only  sister,  married  George  Muirhead  of 
Whitecastle. 

The  estate  of  Broomhill,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Dalserf, 
Lanarkshire,  remained  in  possesnon  of  the  Bimies  till  about 
1825,  when,  from  the  death  of  the  last  direct  descendant,  a 
lady,  the  estate  was  sold  by  her  hdrs  to  James  Braoe,  Esq.,  h 
native  of  the  parish,  who  had  returned  from  India,  with  a 
fortune. 

BIRNIE,  Sir  Richard,  chief  magistrate  of  tho 
public  office,  Bow~sti*eet,  London,  was  born  in 
Banff,  of  comparatively  humble  but  respectable 
pai*ent8,  about  the  year  1760.  He  was  bred  to 
the  trade  of  a  saddler,  and,  after  serving  his  ap- 
prenticeship, went  to  I^ndon,  and  obtained  a  situ- 
ation as  journeyman  in  the  house  of  Macintosh 
and  Co.,  then  saddle  and  harness  makers  to  the 
royal  family,  in  the  Haymarket.  His  application 
and  industry  soon  recommended  him  to  the  favour- 
able notice  of  his  employers,  but  his  subsequent 
advancement  in  life  was  in  some  degree  the  effect 
of  accident.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  both  the  fore- 
man and  the  senior  partner  in  the  firm  were  absent 
on  account  of  illness,  a  command  was  received  fi^m 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.,  for 
some  one  to  attend  him,  to  take  his  orders  to  a 
considerable  extent;  and  young  Biruie  was  direct- 
ed to  wait  upon  his  Royal  Highness.  The  orders 
of  the  prince  were  executed  so  completely  to  Iiis 
satisfaction,  that  he  afterwards,  on  similar  occa- 
sions, specially  desired  that  *Hhe  young  Scotch- 
man" should  be  sent  to  him.  At  that  period  Sir 
Richard  occupied  a  furnished  apartment  in  Whit- 
comb  Street,  Haymarket.  By  his  diligence,  per- 
severance, and  honesty,  he  at  length  became  fore- 
man of  the  establishment,  and  eventually  a  partner 
in  the  firm.  Previous  to  the  latter  event,  lie  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  lady  to  whom  he 
was  afterwards  united.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
an  opulent  baker  in  Oxendon  Street,  and  on  mar- 
rying her,  he  received  in  her  right  a  considerable 
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sum  of  money,  a  cottage  and  a  piece  of  valuable 
land  at  Acton,  Middlesex.  lie  then  took  np  honse 
in  St.  Martinis  parish,  and  soon  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  activity  in  parochial  affairs.  He  served 
successively,  as  he  has  often  been  heard  exnltingly 
to  state,  every  parochial  office,  except  watchman 
and  beadle.  He  was  always  a  warm  loyalist,  and 
during  the  troublesome  times  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  Pitt  administration,  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  de- 
votion to  the  constitution,  by  enrolling  himself  as 
a  private  in  the  Royal  Westminster  Volunteers, 
in  which  corps,  however,  he  soon  obtained  the 
rank  of  captain.  After  serving  the  offices  of  con- 
stable, overseer,  auditor,  &c.  of  the  parish,  he  be- 
came, in  1805,  church  warden.  In  conjunction  with 
his  colleague  in  office,  Mr.  Klaim,  a  silversmith  in 
the  Strand,  and  Dr.  Anthony  Hamilton,  then 
vicar  of  St.  Mailings  parish,  he  founded  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  number  of  almshouses,  together  with 
a  chapel,  called  St.  Mailings  chapel,  for  decayed 
parishioners,  in  Pratt's  Street,  Camden  Town,  an 
extensive  burying -ground  being  attached  thereto. 
As  St.  Martin's  parish  is  governed  by  a  local  act 
of  parliament,  two  magistrates  require  to  be  resi- 
dent in  the  parish ;  and  at  the  special  request  of 
the  late  duke  of  Northumberland,  Mr.  Bimie  was 
placed  in  the  commission  of  the  peace.  From  this 
period  he  began  to  give  frequent  attendances  at 
Bow  Street  office,  and  at  the  same  time  employed 
himself  in  studying  the  penal  statutes  and  magis- 
terial practice  in  general.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
sitting  in  ttie  absence  of  Sir  Richard  Ford,  Mr. 
Graham,  and  other  stipendiary  magistrates  of  the 
day,  and  was  considered  an  excellent  assistant. 
He  was  at  length  appointed  police  magistrate  at 
Union  Hall.  In  February  1820  he  headed  the 
peace  officers  and  military  in  the  apprehension  of 
the  celebrated  Cato  Street  gang  of  conspirators. 
Sir  Nathaniel  Conant,  the  chief  magistrate  at  Bow 
Street,  died  shortly  after,  and  Mr.  Bimie  was 
much  disappointed  at  Sir  Robert  Baker,  of  Marl- 
borough Street,  being  pi-efeiTcd  to  the  vacant 
office,  saying  to  a  brother  magistrate  publicly  on 
the  bench,  while  the  tears  started  from  his  eyes, 
**  This  is  the  reward  a  man  gets  for  risking  his 
life  in  the  service  of  his  country !''  He  soon  after- 
wards, however,  attained  what  might  be  fairly 
said  to  be  the  summit  of  his  ambition.    In  August 


1821,  at  the  funeral  of  Queen  Caroline,  Sir  Robert 
Baker  having  declined  to  read  the  riot  act,  wlticb 
Mr.  Bimie  deemed  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
riotous  disposition  of  the  mob,  he  took  the  respon- 
sibility upon  himself,  and  read  it  amid  great  tumult. 
Sk-  Robert  retired  from  the  chair  immediately 
afterwards,  having  given  great  offence  to  the  min- 
istry by  his  want  of  decision,  and  Mr.  Birnie  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  at  Bow 
Street.  On  the  17th  September  following,  he  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  died  April  29, 
1 882,  leaving  a  son  and  two  daughters.  Sir  Richard 
was  an  especial  favourite  with  George  the  Fourth. 
He  was  ever  ready  to  assist  the  needy,  especially 
where  he  discovered  a  disposition  to  industry.  As 
a  magistrate  his  loss  was  severely  felt.  In  all 
matters  of  importance  connected  with  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  metropolis,  he  was  for  years 
consulted  by  those  who  filled  the  highest  offices  in 
the  state.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  close  appli- 
cation to  business.  * 

BifiSET,  BrsETf  or  Bxsskrt,  originally  an  Anglo-Norman 
name,  belonging  to  a  family  which  came  into  Scotland  about 
the  reign  of  William  the  First,  and  settled  in  two  branches, 
the  one  in  Uie  province  of  Moray,  and  the  other  in  Berwick- 
shire. After  Malcolm  the  Fourth  had  subdaed,  in  1160,  the 
tnibulent  and  rebellions  inhabitants  of  Moray,  and  trans- 
ported to  Galloway  all  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  him, 
which  included  the  greater  portion  of  the  population,  he  be- 
stowed their  lands  upon  strangers ;  and  among  the  new  set- 
tlers, besides  Uie  earls  of  Fife  and  Stratheam,  and  other 
powerful  families,  were  the  once  potent  Comyns  and  Bisset 
Ostiarii,  who  obtained  lai^  estates  in  Uie  province,  especially 
in  that  part  which  now  fonns  a  portion  of  Inverness-shire. 

Dugdale,  in  his  Baronage  (voL  i.  p.  632),  says  that  the 
first  mention  of  the  name  of  Bibset  in  England  was  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  when  Manser 
Bisset  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  that  accord  then  made  be- 
twixt Stephen  and  Henry  duke  of  Normandy,  touching  the 
succession  of  the  latter  to  the  crown  of  England.  After  this, 
being  sewer  to  that  king,  he  founded  an  hoepital  at  Mayden- 
Bradley,  in  Wiltshire,  for  leprous  women  and  secular  priests. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry,  who,  dying  without 
issue,  another  Henry,  his  nephew,  became  his  heir;  to  whom 
succeeded  John  Bisset,  brother  and  heir  of  William  Bisset. 
Thu  John,  being  chief  forester  of  England,  was  in  the  great 
tournament  held  at  Northampton  in  1241,  (25th  Heniy  the 
Third,)  occasioned  by  Peter  de  Savoy  earl  of  Richmoud 
against  earl  Roger  Bigod.  On  his  death  he  left  three  daugh- 
ters but  no  son. 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Second  one  Walter  Bisset 
was  a  witness  in  a  charter  by  that  king  to  the  abbacy  of 
Paisley ;  and  ahw  with  William  Bisset  was  witness  in  another 
charter  of  the  same  monarch  to  the  abbacy  of  Dunfermlme. 
By  the  Chartulary  of  Melroee  Walter  Bisset,  in  the  year  1288, 
married  a  daughter  of  Roland,  lord  of  Galloway.  These  pai* 
ties  appear  to  be  of  the  branch  of  the  Bissets  established  in 
Berwicksliire,  to  whom  the  following  story  refers : — In  1242 


Wfltei  ie  Vmm  vh  leami  sf  tlw  nankr  af  Pitcid^  nth 
ari  rf  Albot,  tf  BxUiiicML  LSei  Li&  iT  Aleusiiu  IL, 
ate.  p.  7A.]    Tliat  tb«  ngrdtr  nigl 
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■kin.  whkh,  bam  the  tiiilj  af  in  stsatjoa  be  oIM  Boa- 
liFO,  aofW  BeauiT,  ami  vhjcb  pve  Dane  to  tine  muil  liv^ 
■hkfc  flnoi  pM.  A  at  rf  [be  niaa  iJ  i^»  ■&&Z,  &n  lb* 
m  wock  1/  AdHB  de  CmAmdl,  ■  nljinKa,  ■  tb?  oittirf 

Fnoeb,  Bsim,  gnsi  it  tba  oHt  igc  la  '■— ^'"—  la  lite 
Bonh  tt  Stadi^.    The  tovcr  ind  Art  af  LmA  fcaadid  b 

I  BoaulT  A(  «at  <f  Che  ftiiim 


WU  nn  DDtfikd^to  hsre  CcUu  U- 
bnroi,  DAT  mtm  tbiiH  <if  Monr  af  tiMt 
epocfa,  noit  af  tba  utire  mhihiliila 
banoft  H  itateil  nlme.  been  trmyrt- 
ed  to  Giltmj.     Tbe  ScoUiib  auUlitj. 
beaded  hy  Pilnck.  ari  of  Haidi,  m^ 
imt^ed  17  Dand  da  HMtii^i,  wba 
bad  mBiicd  the  amil  of  Atbol,  nned 
tbeir  lolhmn,  uid  demaaded  BiMt'a 
ETe.      Biwt  aoD^  and  obuioad  tbe 
proUction  af  the  ki^  Alcuoder  tbr 
Sceood,  who,  boireKr,  coaid  not  afaieU 
bim  bug,  m  povafbl  waa  Ibe  Luubiiia 
tioa  a^mK  him,  tad  be  waa  annfdkd 
to  lean  the  kinednn,  vbeo  bia  eautea 
woe  foifeited,  and  all  hi>  funilj  wen 
ioTolTcd  m  hi*  ran.     Tbe  BbmU  Bed 
to  IreUndl,  fron  whence   Bi«et  bbn- 
lelf  pmcHided  lo  Knekand.  and  iodted 
Henrj    the    Third    to   take    np    annJ 
a)^nat  the  Scoltiata  kin);,   which  led 
lo  the  tnatj  at  NeweMtl^  13th  Ai^nat  1244.     [Sec  oatr. 
-     life  at  Alkxudu  11^  p.  76,]     UtBrj  the  Third  besUnred 
a^m  Bimtt  bagt  poaaeawna  io  the  banuj  J  Glenann, 
coniilj  oT  Aatrim,  Irebnd.     la  IBIS,  aflei  Edwaid  Enter 
bad  ben  erowned  king  oT  Ireland,  and  wai  efldenDDimg  to 
BKan  himadf  in  that  coonlrj,  we  End  one  Hogh  Biiect  oMs- 
tioned  aa  baring,  with  John  Logpn,  defeated  tbe  Scottish 
fom  m  Hater  with  conaidenhle  alin^teT.     Tbe  castle  Older- 
fleet,  in  the  n(3Ditj  of  Lame,  the  niiu  of  which  atiil  eiiat.  ii 
•DT-poaed  to  bare  been  ended  bj  one  of  the  Biiaeta.     The 
nwnaater;  rf  GleDarm  wai  fboaded  m  1165.  hf  amtber  of 
them,  naintd  Robert  BtMet 

Abont  the  jear  1400.  John  Uor  Hacdcoald  of  lala,  ftmnder 
of  tbe  clan  Ian  Tor,  aecoDd  MQ  of  tbe  Lord  of  the  Iilee  and 
LBd7  Margaret  Stewart,  dangbto-  of  Kiog  Robert  tbe  Secood, 
acquired  Urge  piawi  iimiHn  in  Ulster,  bj  bis  raarriflge  with 
Uatj  or  Ma^orj  Btaset,  daoghler  of  Sir  John  Bisaet,  and 
beirta  of  tbe  Gleoa  in  the  conntj  of  Antrim,  a  diatrict  which 
included  the  bairaiiea  of  Carej  and  Glenann.  On  hi*  death 
fai  1437,  the  lenilor;  of  UuGknawH  inherited  brhia  eldest 
aoD,  Donald,  auroamed  Balloch,  a  cdebnted  Highland  cfaief, 
who,  in  1431.  defeated  tbe  earia  of  Har  and  Caithnea  at  Inver- 
lochj,  and  who,  baring,  bj  a  atratagem,  tacaped  tbe  ren- 
geinea  of  King  Jamt*  the  Fint,  afterwards  took  »  promi- 
nent a  part  in  the  rebelBou  of  John,  carl  of  Boas  and  Lord 
of  tbe  Islee.  [ffr^otyV  HigUmtU  and  l$la  ofaeotLmd,  p. 
CI.]  The  fboting  wbieb  thia  tmtch  of  the  Haedonald*  Chui 
obtunrd  in  Ulater.  waa,  ui  later  times,  imprered  bj  their  aoc- 
onaon,  and  thus  it  waa  that  tbe  Macdraiella,  earii  of  Antrim, 
became  entitled  lo  the  Biaaet'a  pnpertj  in  Ireland. 

The  propertj'  in  Inremeaa  -  ibire  which  aflprwurda  came 
into  tlio  poeasaaion  of  the  Fraaers,  lordii  Lm-at,  fgnned  a  por- 
tion of  the  large  territories  in  the  north  oTScotUnd  belonging 
lo  the  Biaaet  familf.  John  Biaset,  in  1230,  founded  a  prioij 
ef  the  order  of  VaOU  Caaiitan.  or  Val  dta  Chooi,  in  Roit- 


In  1315,  So'  Jidu  Boaet  of  Laval  ww  unpnaaied  m  the 
aslk  of  Innraca  for  tbe  imputed  critDca  of  conncctioci  iritb 
Lbe  monler  of  the  earl  </ Athot,  aal  of  ftalljahip  lo  the  Loid 
of  tbe  Ilka.  In  1258  Sir  J<^  Biaaet  of  Lorat  nofliSed  an 
inmiitj  out  of  hi>  lands  to  Che  hiibop  of  UcrsT.  He  ified 
witboQt  bein  of  hie  ma  bodi,  bs<ing  bia  eetale  to  his  three 
dsogfataa;  tbe  ddeat  of  wboa  nianicd  Darid  Grahane, 
tbemfter  dsigned  of  Loral,  as  in  an  igrrenienl  betwiit  him 
and  tlu  bishop  of  Uiraj,  cooceming  tbe  Sabiog  d  the  nler  of 
Tom.  The  aerood  daoghlCT  bname  tbe  wife  of  Sir  William 
Fentoa  of  BeaoTort.  and  the  third  of  ^  Andrew  da  Boocol 

In  1291,  anonga  tbe  buona  DonTened  at  Berwick,  at  the 
desn  of  Edwaid  the  Tint  of  England,  aa  arhiCratcn  between 
the  competitrn  for  the  mwn  of  Scotland,  was  William  Bia- 
aet, probabtj  the  same  penon  who,  in  tbe  ngnlations  adopted 
for  the  gonnnienl  of  Scotland  hj  Edward  tbe  First  in  1301, 
is  mentioned  as  aberiff  and  oonttahle  of  Stirlingshire.  Ula 
gmndson,  Sit  Tbomaa  Biieet,  loid  of  Upeethjatm,  became, 
in  136S,  fifteenth  eari  of  Kfe,  b}  hia  maniage,  he  being  her 
llurd  luuhand,  with  tbe  Connteaa  laobd,  eidcat  dangfatei  and 
boreea  of  Dnncan  UacDuff,  eari  of  Fife,  she  having  the  earl- 
dom  m  her  own  right.  Biaaet,  on  hia  maniage,  reodtcd 
from  Darid  tbe  Second  a  Gharter  granUng  to  him  and  hia 
bora  male  bj  Isobel,  his  ooanteas,  lbs  earhlon  of  File,  with 
an  ila  pertineota.  He  died  in  1366,  without  isaoe,  and  in 
1371  the  couDlaaa  resigned  tbe  earldom  lo  Robert  SlDart, 
eari  of  Menldtb  and  dnke  of  Albany,  the  hi^lier  of  Walter 
Scott,  her  Bocond  hosband,  who  died  jonng,  withont  iaane. 

In  the  acGonnts  of  the  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  during 
the  reign  of  James  tbe  Fifth,  quoted  in  Pitcaim'e  Criminal 
Trials  (tol.  L  part.  L  Appendix,  p.  286),  under  dale  Saplem- 
hcrSo,  1537,  there  is  tlie  following  entrji  "  Item,  to  Jame* 
BtaSAT,  Mesainger,  to  paa  with  Letleris  to  tbe  Pmnst  and 
BaiUos  of  Dundee  and  Sanct  Jonestoune  (rorth)  to  sercba 
and  acik  John  Blacat  and  George  Luirett.  suspect  of  the 
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hangeing  of  the  Image  of  Sanct  FrsinciB ;  «nd  to  his  wage, 


sxs. 


UalMkkuk  Biaset,  writer  to  the  signet,  clerk  to  Sir  John 
Skene,  lord  clerk  register  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  is 
the  reputed  author  of  *  Ane  Short  Forme  of  Prooes,  presently 
used  and  observed  before  the  Lords  of  Connsell  and  Session,* 
appended  to  Skene's  Scottish  translation  of  the  Regiam  Ma- 
jestatem,  published  in  1609.  This  work  forms  one  of  the  ar- 
ticles in  a  scarce  volume  entitled,  *A  Compilation  of  the 
Forms  of  Process  in  the  Court  of  Session,  during  the  earlier 
periods  after  its  establishment;  with  the  variations  which 
thej  have  since  undergone,  and  likewise  some  ancient  tracts 
concerning  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  Baron  Courts ;  pub^ 
lished  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  lately  appointed  by  his 
majesty  for  inquiring  into  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Scotland.*  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1809.  [Piicairn'i  Qrimmal 
Trials.  Vol  i.  part  iL  page  286,  m>le.J 

BISSET,  BissAT,  or  Bissart,  Peter,  professor 
of  canon  law  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  in  Italy, 
was  bom  in  the  county  of  Fife,  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Fifth.  He  studied  grammar,  philoso- 
phy, and  the  laws  at  St.  Andrews,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Paris ;  and  having  completed  his  edu- 
cation in  that  university,  he  went  to  Bologna, 
where  he  received  the  degi*ee  of  doctor  of  laws, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  professor  of  canon 
law  in  that  city.  He  continued  there  for  several 
years,  and  died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1568. 
He  possessed  a  high  reputation  not  only  as  a  civil- 
ian, but  also  as  a  poet,  an  orator,  and  a  philoso- 
pher. Bisset  has  frequently  been  confounded  by 
Scottish  biographical  writers  with  an  Italian  poet 
and  historian  of  the  16th  century,  named  Peter 
Bizari,  who  was  in  Scotland  during  the  regency 
of  the  earl  of  Murray,  and  some  of  whose  minor 
poems  will  be  found  in  Gruter's  *  Delici^s  Poeta- 
rum  Italonim.'  A  quarto  work,  entitled  *  Patricii 
Bissarti  Opera  Omnia,  viz.  Poemata,  Orationes, 
r^ctiones  Feriales,  et  Liber  de  Irregularitate,^  was 
published  at  Venice  in  1565.  Bisset  is  said  by  a 
recent  biographer  [^Chambers'  Scottish  Biography] 
K)  have  been  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Bisset  or  Bls- 
sert,  earl  of  Fife  in  the  reign  of  David  the  Second. 
But  this  is  probably  a  mistake;  or  if  he  were  so,  it 
must  have  been  by  a  previous  marriage,  ns  the  Sir 
Thomas  Bisset  who  married  the  widowed  countess 
of  Fife,  and  received  from  the  crown  a  charter 
of  the  earldom  of  Fife,  to  be  held  by  him  and  his 
heirs-male  by  the  countess,  left  no  issue  by  her. 

BISSET,  Charles,  M.  D.,  an  able  medical 
and  military  writer,  the  son  of  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  scholar,  was  born  in  1717  at  Glenalbert,  near 


Dunkeld.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  imiversity 
of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1740  was  appointed  second 
surgeon  in  the  military  hospital,  Jamaica.  During 
the  years  he  passed  in  the  West  Indies,  he  devoted 
his  attention  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  dis« 
eases  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone ;  and  the  result 
of  his  inquiries  appeared  at  Newcastle  in  1766,  in 
a  volume  entitled  *  Medical  Essays  and  Observa- 
tions,* the  principal  papers  in  which  treated 
particularly  of  the  diseases  of  that  climate.  In 
1745,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  he  resigned  his 
situation,  and  returned  to  England.  In  May  1746 
he  purchased  an  ensigncy  in  the  gallant  42d 
regiment ;  when  he  began  to  improve  his  natural 
ingenuity,  by  studying  engineering,  in  which 
department  he  soon  distinguished  himself.  In 
September  1748  the  regiment  was  unsuccessfully 
employed  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  but  on  the 
commencement  of  the  ensuing  compaign,  it  was 
ordered  for  foreign  service  against  the  French  in 
Flanders.  Some  sketches  made  by  Dr.  Bisset  of 
the  enemy's  approaches  at  the  action  of  Sandberg, 
and  at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  were  presented  by  his 
colonel,  I^rd  John  Murray,  to  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, the  commander-in-chief,  who  thereupon 
ordered  him  to  attend  the  siege  of  the  latter  place, 
with  the  view  of  keeping  a  regular  journal  of  the 
attack  and  defence ;  when  he  was  frequently  ob- 
served to  walk  on  the  rampart^,  with  the  utmost 
unconcern,  amidst  the  enemy's  shot,  the  more 
nearly  to  observe  the  exact  position  of  the  French 
attacks.  His  journal,  illustrated  with  plans,  was 
duly  forwarded  to  the  duke,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  allied  army,  at  Maestricht.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  royal  highness,  the  duke  of 
Montagu,  then  master-general  of  the  ordnance, 
appointed  him  engineer  extraordinary  to  the 
brigade  of  Engineers.  He  also  at  the  same  time 
received  his  commission  as  lieutenant.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  he  was  placed  on  half-pay, 
when  he  visited  several  of  the  principal  fortified 
places  on  the  continent.  In  1751  he  published 
his  first  work,  being  an  *  Essay  on  the  Theoiy 
and  Construction  of  Fortifications.'  Having  now 
retired  from  active  service,  he  settled  as  a  phy- 
sician at  the  village  of  Skelton,  in  Cleveland, 
Yorkshire,  where  his  practice  became  very  exten- 
sive.     In  1755  appeared  his  *  Treatise  on  the 
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Scarry,*  dedicated  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  In 
1762  he  pnblished  ^  An  Essay  on  the  Medical  Con- 
atitotion  of  Great  Britain/  inscribed  to  his  friend, 
Sir  John  Pringle.  In  1765  he  received  from  the 
nniversity  of  St.  Andrews  the  degree  of  M.D.  A 
few  years  before  his  death,  he  placed  in  the  library 
of  the  Infirm Ary  at  I^eeds  a  manuscript,  extending 
to  nearly  700  pages,  of  medical  observations,  for 
which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks.  A  maunscript 
treatise  on  Fortification,  which  he  presented  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.,  was 
deposited  in  his  royal  highnesses  private  library. 
Dr.  Bisset  wrote  also  a  small  treatise  on  Naval 
Tactics,  and  a  few  political  papers  on  subjects  of 
temporary  importance.  He  died  at  Knayton,  near 
Thirsk,  in  May  1791,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 
— Gentiemeri's  Mag,  vol.  Ixi. 
The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  his  works : — 

Eanjon  the  Theory  and  Comtniction  of  Fortifications. 
London,  1751,  8vo. 

Treatise  on  the  Scurvy,  with  Remarks  on  the  Cure  of  Soor- 
batic  Ulcen ;  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  British  Navy. 
Lond.  1765,  8to. 

Essay  on  the  Medical  Constitution  of  Great  Brit4un;  to 
which  is  added.  Observations  on  the  Weather,  and  the  Dis- 
6tMi  which  appeared  in  the  period  included  between  the  1st 
of  January  1758,  and  the  summer  solstice  1760.  Together 
With  an  Account  of  the  Throat  Distemper,  and  Miliary  Fever, 
which  were  epidemical  in  1760.  Likewise,  Observations  on 
Anthibnantus,  partiedariy  the  Great  Bastard  Bhudc  Helle- 
bore, or  Bear*s  Foot    Lond.  1760,  8vo. 

Medical  Essays  and  Observations.  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
1766,  8vo. 

Observations  on  Lymphatic  Incysted  Tumours.  Med. 
Com.  ix.  p.  244.  1785. 

A  Case  of  an  eztraorduiaiy,  hritable,  sympathetic  Tumour. 
Memoirs  Med.  iii.  p.  58.    1792. 

Treatise  on  Naval  Tactics. 

BISSET,  James,  an  eccentric  but  ingenious 
artist,  was  bom  in  Perth  about  1742.  When  he 
was  about  fifteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Birming- 
ham, where  he  resided  for  about  thirty-six  years, 
having  established  there  a  museum  and  shop  for 
the  sale  of  curiosities.  In  1813  he  removed  to 
Leamington,  where  he  had  opened  a  news-room 
and  picture  gallery  the  preceding  year.  His  col- 
lection consisted  principally  of  articles  in  natural 
Iiistoiy,  particularly  birds,  the  costume  and  arms 
of  savage  nations,  models  in  wax  and  rice  paste, 
&c.  In  1814,  we  find  him  styling  himself  Modeller 
to  his  Majesty.  He  had  a  remarkable  facility  in 
tvrltin;;  rhymes,  which  he  indulged  in  on  all  occa- 


sions. Even  his  Guides  and  Directories  were  ball 
prose  and  half  verse.  To  the  works  subjoined,  of 
which  he  was  the  author,  might  be  added  a  long 
series  of  ephemeral  verses,  which  his  loyal  and 
patriotic  muse  poured  forth  on  every  public  occa- 
sion, and  particularly  on  the  periodical  recurrence 
of  the  Shaksperian  jubilee  at  Stratford ;  a  few  of 
which  were  admitted  into  the  pages  of  the  *Gen- 
tleman^s  Magazine.^  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
that  periodical,  dated  in  1831,  he  said  that  there 
was  not  a  single  newspaper  taken  in,  in  I^icaming- 
ton,  till  he  established  public  rooms  there.  HLs 
mind  was  ever  active  in  suggesting  public  im- 
provements, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  now 
fkahionable  and  increasing  watering-place  owes 
much  to  Bisset^s  enterprise  and  public  spirit.  He 
collected  many  paintings  of  value,  and  executed 
some  very  good  pieces  himself.  On  his  death,  his 
pictures  were  disposed  of  by  auction.  He  died 
August  17,  1832. 
The  following  are  Bisset's  principal  productions  * 

A  Poetic  Survey  round  Birmingham,  with  a  hrief  Descrip- 
tion of  the  different  Curiosities  and  Manufactures  of  the  Place, 
aooompanied  by  a  Magnificent  Directory,  with  the  names  and 
professions,  &c,  superbly  engraved  in  emblematical  plates, 
12mo,  1800. 

Songs  on  the  Peace,  1802. 

The  Converts,  a  Moral  Tale,  recommending  the  practice  of 
Humanity,  &c  8vo,  1802. 

The  Patriotic  Clarion,  or  Britain's  Call  to  Glory ;  origin.-u 
songs  written  on  the  threatened  Invasion.     1804. 

Critical  Essays  on  the  Dramatical  Essays  of  the  Young 
Roecius;  by  Gentlemen  of  Literary  Talents,  and  Theatrical 
Amateurs,  opposed  to  the  Hypercriticisms  of  Anonymous 
Writers.   Interspersed  with  Interesting  Anecdotes.    8vo,  1804. 

Birmingham  Directory,  with  45  Copperplates,  1805. 

A  Guide  to  Leamington,  1814. 

Comic  Strictures  on  Birmingham's  Fine  Arts  and  Conver- 
sationes,  by  an  Old  Townsman,  1829. 

BISSET,  Robert,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bisset,  minister  of  Logiet'ait, 
Perthsliire,  was  born  about  1769,  and  studied  at 
Edinburgh  for  the  ministry.  After  taking  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.,  he  went  to  England,  and  was  fii-st  a 
schoohna.ster  at  Chelsea,  near  London,  but  after- 
wards became  a  writer  for  the  press.  He  died  in 
1805,  aged  46.  Be:«i(Ies  a  Life  of  Burke,  in  2 
vols.,  lie  published  various  works,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  list- 

Sketch  of  Democracy.     London,  1796,  8vo. 
The  Life  of  Edmund  Burke,  &c.     Lond.  1798,  8to. 
Douglas,  or  The  Hifrhlnnder;  a  Novel.     1800,  4  vols.  12mo. 
The  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  HI.  to  the  terminatioD 
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af  the  Uto  War;  to  which  is  prefizedf  a  View  of  the  progres- 
sive ImproTsment  of  Englaad,  in  Prosperitj  and  Strength) 
to  the  aooession  of  his  Miyesty.     Lond.  1804,  6  vols.  8yo. 

Modem  Literature.    A  Novel.     1804,  8  vols.  12ino. 

An  edition  of  the  Spectator,  with  lives  of  the  authors,  in  6 
vols. 


Black,  a  name,  like  Brown,  White,  &c,  originally  given, 
when  somames  hegan  to  be  first  used,  which  in  Scotland 
was  not  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  oentuiy,  to 
(.ersons  in  the  middle  or  lower  ranks  who  had  no  lands, 
from  the  ooloor  of  the  visage  or  hair,  or  some  pecnliaritj  in 
he  mental  or  personal  character,  and  when  the  snniame  was 
Aot  assumed  from  a  trade  or  occupation,  as  Smith,  Cook, 
Hunter,  &&,  or  from  the  name  of  the  father,  with  the  addition 
of  son,  as  Williamson,  Johnson,  Robertson,  &c 

BLACK,  Joseph,  M.D.,  the  founder  of  pneu- 
matic chemistry,  though  not  a  native  of  Scotland, 
was  of  Scottish  descent,  and  long  i*esided  in  this 
country.  He  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Ga- 
ronne in  France  in  172S.  His  father,  John  Black, 
who  was  a  native  of  Belfast,  but  of  a  Scottish 
family,  had  settled  at  Bordeaux,  as  a  wine  mer- 
chant, and  lived  in  intimacy  with  the  celebi*ated 
Montesquieu,  who  expressed  his  regret  in  strong 
terms  on  Mr.  Black's  quitting  Bordeaux,  when  he 
retired  from  business,  as  appears  by  several  of  his 
lettors.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert 
Gordon  of  Hillhead,  Aberdeenshire,  and  by  her 
Dr.  Black  was  nearly  related  to  the  wives  of 
Dr.  Adam  Fergusson  and  Mr.  James  Russell, 
professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  In  1740,  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  he  was  sent  to  Belfast,  to  receive 
the  rudiments  of  his  education.  In  1746  he  en- 
tered as  a  student  at  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
where  Dr.  Cullen  the  same  year  became  professor 
of  chemistry.  He  prosecuted  his  studies,  particu- 
larly in  physical  science,  with  so  much  assiduity 
and  success  that  he  soon  attracted  the  notice  of 
this  eminent  man,  who  made  him  his  assistant  in 
all  his  chemical  experiments.  In  1751,  having 
chosen  the  profession  of  medicine,  to  complete  his 
medical  studies  he  went  to  the  univei*sity  of  Ed- 
inburgh, at  that  time  rising  into  reputation  as  a 
medical  school,  where  in  1754  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.D.  His  inaugural  thesis  on  this  occasion 
was  entitled  ^  De  Acido  a  Cibis  oito,  et  de  Mag- 
nesia Alba,'  in  which  was  contained  an  outline  of 
bis  celebrated  discovery  of  fixed  air^  or  carbonic 
add  gat ;  which  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  showed 
to  be  the  true  cause  of  the  causticity  of  alkalies. 


This  important  discovery,  with  that  of  latent  heai^ 
for  which  we  are  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Black,  laid 
the  foundation  of  modem  pneumatic  chemistiy, 
which  has  opened  to  the  inyestigation  of  the  phi- 
losopher a  fourth  kingdom  of  nature,  viz.  the  gase- 
ous kingdom.    In  1755  he  published  his  *  Experi- 
ments on  Magnesia,  Quicklime,  and  other  Alka- 
line  Substances,'    which    more    fully  developed 
his  views  on  the  subject  he  hnd  touched  upon 
in    his  thesis.      His   opinions,   of  course,  gave 
rise    to  considerable  discussion,   particularly    in 
Germany,  but  he  was  enabled  satisfactorily  to 
answer  and  refute  all  objections.    In  1756,  Dr. 
Cullen  having  removed  to  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Black 
was  appointed  his  successor,  as  professor  of  ana- 
anatomy  and  lecturer  on  chemistry,  in  tlie  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.    The  former  chair  he  soon  ex- 
changed for  that  of  medicine,  for  which  he  was 
better  qualified.     One  of  his  pupils  at  Glasgow 
was  Watt,  the  celebrated  inventor  of  the  improved 
steam-engine,  who  was  led  by  Dr.  Blaek's  views 
and  theories  respectiBg  the  nature  of  steam,  and 
particularly  on  the  subject  of  cvapor.ttion,  to  make 
those  great  improvements  which  have  been  of  so 
much  benefit  to  science.    Between  the  years  1759 
and  1763,  Dr.  Black  matured  those  speculations 
on  laimt  heat  which  had  for  some  time  engaged 
his  attention.    An  observation  of  Fahrenheit's, 
recorded  by  Dr.  Boerhaave,  that  water  would  be- 
come considerably  colder  than  melting  snow,  with- 
out freezing,  and  would  freeze  in  a  moment  if 
disturbed,  and  in  the  act  of  freezing  emit  many 
degi*ees  of  heat,  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Dr 
Black  the  notion  that  the  heat  received  by  ice 
during  its  convei-sion  into  water  was  not  lost,  but 
was  contained  in  the  water.    The  experiments  by 
which  he  demonstrated  the  existence  of  what  he 
termed  latent  heat  in  bodies  will  be  found  fully  de- 
tailed in  his  ^  Lectures.'    The  result  of  these  he 
first  read,  in  April  1762,  to  a  select  society  in 
Glasgow,  and  afterwards  before  the  Newtonian 
Society  in  Edinburgh.    lie  remained  in  Glasgow, 
occasionally  practising  as  a  physician,  till  1766, 
when  Dr.  Cullen  being  appointed  professor  of 
medicine  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Black  was  removed 
to  the  chemical  chair  in  that  university,  where  he 
continued  for  about  thirty  years.     He  contributed 
a  paper  to  the  ^Philosophical   Transactions  of 
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l.«ndi)ii,' for  1774,  entitled  '  Obscrvstioiu  on  the 
.    more  ready  freesiiig  of  water  that  haa  been  boiled.' 

The  only  other  paper  written  by  him  was  pnb- 
'    lidlied  in  the  second  volume  o(  the  ' Tinnsactions 

nr  the  Royal  Society  of  Ediiibnrgh,'  being  an  '  An- 
I    alyals  of  the  Waters  of  some  boiling  Springs  in 

Iceland,'  lu  which  he  found  a  considerable  qaan- 

tlty  of  «llca.  The  following  portrait  of  Dr.  Black 
,   is  engraved  from  the  pninliiig  hy  Sir  Henry  Rae- 
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Dr.  Black  was  of  a  cheerfnl  and  sociable  disposi- 
tion, and,  as  hU  mind  was  well  stored  with  iufin-' 
mation,  he  was,  at  nil  times,  an  entertaining  com- 
panion.   His  company  was  therefore  mnch  oonrted, 
and  as  his  circnmstances  were  afflnent,  he  dedi- 
cated aa  mnch  time  to  the  pleasures  of  society  as 
was  consistent  with  his  avocations.     He  left  the 
principal  part  of  his  fortune,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  considerable,  among  the  cliildrcn  of  hi* 
lirolhers  and  sisters.    After  his  death  his  '  Lectures 
on  Chemistry'  were  published  from  his 
notes  In  2  vols.  4to,  by  his  friend  and  col- 
leagne.  Dr.  Robison,  Iste  professor  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  in  the  nuivei-sity  of  Edin- 
blil'gh. — 77'cnuon'i  Hiitory  of  Chrmittrg, 
—Scott  Mag.  for  1803. 

Subjoined  is  a  catalogue  of  the  works  of 
Dr.  Blnck : 

Kiprriineiita  on  Magntua  Alba,  Qakk  ljm«, 
nnd  other  Alkaline  SubstnnGtSj  to  wfaich  is  Hided, 
An  Ebsiij  on  Cold,  pradond  ij  Enponiting  Floidt, 
■nd  tt>me  other  muna  of  pndndng  Cold,  by  Dr. 
Calkn.  Edinborftfa,  1776-82.  13nia.  Ail  Dh« 
Pnpera  wen  pnvioiuly  pnblialied  in  th«  Gkiitp 
PbjMHil  and  UUrmij,  vol.  ii  p.  1S7. 

The  Supposod  Bficct  of  Binling  on  Water,  ui 
iliepoting  it  to  frena  man  readil;;  aKirtained  (7 
Kiperimtnt.     PI1II.  Tnni.  Abr.  liii.  610.     1T7R. 

An  Analytis  of  tb>  Waten  of  aome  Rot-Sisinf^ 
III  lonland.  Ed.  Phil.  Tran.  iii.  Part  il  W. 
i;94. 

I.«tur«s  on  ths  Eltmenta  of  Cliemittty,  d»- 
llvared  in  th*  Uninni^  of  Edinbnigb,  by  ths  lata 
JoaapbBlack,  M,D.,  now  pnbluhod  from  liiiUann- 
rcripta,  by  John  Robison,  LI..D.     Edin.  1803,2 


Dr.  Black  was  never  m.irried.  He  long  I'csiiled 
in  tlie  house  in  Nicholson  Street,  Kdinbnrgh,  wlilch 
now  forms  the  Blind  Asylum.  He  was  simple  in  his 
habits,  and  very  abstemious  in  his  diet.  He  died 
snddenty  November  26, 1799,  while  sitting  at  table 
with  Ills  usual  fare,  viz.,  some  bread,  a  few  prunes, 
and  a  measured  quantity  of  milk  diluted  with 
nater.  Having  the  cup  in  his  hand,  feeling  the 
approach  of  death,  he  set  it  carefully  down  on 
knees,  which  were  joined  together,  tcid  kept  It 
steady  in  his  hand,  to  the  manner  of  a  pei*son  per- 
fectly at  ease ;  and  In  this  attitude  expired,  with- 
out spilling  a  drop,  and  without  a  writhe  In  his 
countenance,  as  if  an  experiment  had  been  wanted 
to  show  to  his  friends  the  facility  with  which  he 
ileparted.     He  wss  in  the  7Ut  year  of  his  sge. 


BiACKADUKK,  a  itiniaine  dsrived  IVoin  lands  on  the  itnain 
of  that  name  in  the  Meiw  division  of  Berwickshire.  The  tms 
meaning  of  the  word  is  Blackwater.— «Msr,  from  the  CaiFI' 
bro-Briliah  awfdvr,  eignifjing  'a  running  wat«r.'  When 
applied  to  the  stream,  the  word  ia  osually  pronounced,  and 
sometimes  written,  Blachiler. 

There  was  an  ancient  fsmil;  nsmed  Blaculer,  or  Blackad- 
der,  who  possesKtl  the  lands  of  TuUiallnn  la  Peithihin.  The 
tulne  of  the  old  enstle  of  TulUallan,  which  fbrmerlj  belonged 
to  tliem,  an  Mill  ataniling.  The  modern  castle  of  that  nama 
hrlongB  to  the  baroneag  Keith,  hy  muriage  Counl«ea  Fhliaat 
in  France. 

The  or^nal  family  was  Blackadiler  of  that  ilk  in  Berwiik- 
sliire,  who  diatingniahed  tliemaelves  in  the  Hornier  feuds  M 
earlj  oa  the  minority  of  Jsmcs  the  Second,  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fideenth  centory.  They  recetred  the  huHls  whcDoa 
they  derived  their  name  from  that  monarch,  conlemd  aa  ■ 
rewnrd  for  defending  the  eattem  (irantier  against  tbe  man- 
sions of  the  Kngliah.  Beatrice,  eldest  daughter  of  one  of  tb« 
two  porlioiien  of  Robert  itlackadder  of  Blackadder,  married 
John  Home,  fourth  of  the  aeven  sons  ^f  Sir  David  Uonw 
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»f  Wedderbmiif  so  well  known  in  border  song  as  *'  the  seven 
ipews  of  Wedderburn,**  and  thereby  got  the  estate  of  Black- 
adder. 

This  marriage,  however,  was  bronght  about  in  a  very  vio- 
lent manner  on  the  part  of  the  Homes,  with  the  view  of  ac- 
quiring the  lands  of  Blackadder,  having,  by  rapacity  and 
^nd,  appropriated  to  themselves,  in  oourse  of  time,  the 
greater  part  of  Berwickshire.    The  person  on  whom  James 
the  Second  conferred  the  lands,  and  who  from  them  took 
the  surname  of  Blackadder,  as  a  reward  for  military  ser- 
vices, was   named  Cuthbert,  styled  the  **  Chieftain  of  the 
South.**    The  royal  grant  is  dated  in  1452.     On  his  ex- 
peditions against  the  English  who  crossed  the  borders  for 
plunder  he  was  accompanied  by  his  seven  sons  who,  from 
the  darkness  of  their  complexion,  were  called  the  **  Black 
bond  of  the  Blackadders.**    [  Writs  of  the  Famify^  quoted  in 
CrickUnCt  life  of  the  Set.  John  Blackadder,']    When  the 
country  required  to  be  put  in  a  posture  of  defence  against  the 
preparations  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  the  Blackadders  raised  a 
body  from  among  their  kindred  apd  retainers,  the  Elliots, 
Armstrongs,  Johnstons,  and  other  bardy  and  warlike  border- 
ers to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen  men,  all 
accoutred  with  jack  and  spear.    Their  castle,  a  fortress  of 
some  strength,  was  planted  with  artiHery,  and  furnished  with 
a  garrison  of  twenty  soldiers.     [Pnd.  Bedpath's  Border  His- 
tory.']   Cuthbert  and  his  sons  Joined  the  train  of  adventurers 
from  Sco^landj  who  bad  embariced  in  the  wars  of  York  and 
fjincaster,  marshalling  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the 
Red  Rose,  and  fighting  for  tiie  earii  of  flichmond,  afterwards 
Henry  the  Seventh,  at  Bosworth,  where  the  fatiier  and  three 
Qt  bis  sons  w^re  left  dead  on  the  field.    Andrew,  the  eldest 
ef  the  surviving  brothers,  succeeded  to  the  barony  of  Black- 
adder,    Robert  and  Patrick  entered  into  holy  orders.    The 
Cviner  became  prior  of  Coldingham,  the  latter  was  made  dean 
»f  Dunblane.    The  fourth  brother,  William,  remained  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  obtained  a  title  and  opulent  possessions. 
[Writs  of  the  Famify  of  Blackadder.]    In  memorial  of  their 
services  at  Bosworth,  King  James  granted  the  family  permis- 
sion to  carry  on  their  shield  tlie  roses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
It  was  afterwards  quartered  with  the  house  of  Edmonstone ; 
field,  azure ;  cheveron,  ai^nt ;  upper  left  hand,  gules ;  crest, 
a  defter  bapd  holding  a  broadsword ;  motto,  '  Courage  helps 
fortune,' 

Andrew  Bladcadder,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Johnston  of  Johnston,  ancestor  of 
the  earls  of  Annandde,  and  had  two  sons,  Robert  and  Patrick. 
Robert,  the  elder  son,  espoused  Alison  Douglas,  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  George,  Master  of  Angus,  and  sister  of  Archibald,  earl 
of  Angus.  He  followed  the  standard  of  the  Douglases  at 
Flodden  in  1513,  and  was  slain  with  his  father-in-law  and 
two  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  on  that  dis- 
astrous field,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  daughters,  Beatrix 
and  Margaret,  who,  at  the  time,  were  mere  children.  [Red- 
patlCs  Border  History.]  Of  Patrick,  the  younger  son,  de- 
scribed as  a  man  of  chivalry,  who  obtained  by  marriage  the 
estate  of  Tulliallan  in  Perthshire,  the  succeeding  paragraph 
gives  an  account.  From  the  unprotected  state  of  Robert's 
daughters,  the  Homes  of  Wedderbum  formed  the  design  of 
seizing  the  lands  of  Blackadder,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
succeeded  in  their  villanous  project  is  but  too  illustrative  of 
the  manners  of  those  rude  times  to  be  omitted,  especially  as 
by  it  the  patrimonial  estate  of  the  Blackadders  was  for  ever 
wrested  from  the  rightfol  owners.  Th^  began  by  cutting  off 
all  witbin  their  reach,  whose  affinity  was  dreaded  as  an  heredi- 
tary obstacle.  They  attacked  Robert  Blackadder,  the  prior 
of  Coldinicban\  at  the  villaffo  of  Lamberton,  while  following 


the  sports  of  the  chase,  and  assassinated  him  and  six  of  his 
attendants.    [LesKe^s  Hist,  of  Scotland^  p.  389.    Higtory  oj 
the  Homes.]    His  brother,  the  dean  of  Dunblane,  shared  the 
same  fate.    Various  others  were  despatclied  in  a  similar 
manner.    Patrick  Blackadder,  the  cousin  of  the  late  prior 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  priory  of  Coldingham ;  but  on  the 
active  interference  of  the  Homes,  it  was  bestowed  on  William 
Douglas,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Angus.    They  now  assaulted 
the  castle  of  Blackadder,  where  the  widow  and  her  two  young 
daughters  resided.    The  garrison  refused  to  surrender,  but 
the  Homes  succeeded  in  obtauiing  possession  of  the  fortress, 
and  seized  the  widow  and  her  children,  compelling  them  to 
mamage  by  force.     Sir  David  Home  of  Wedderbum  married 
the  %vidow.     The  two  daughters  were  contracted  to  his 
brothers,  John  and  Robert,  in  1518,  and  as  they  were  then 
only  in  their  eighth  year,  they  were  confined,  by  John  Home, 
in  the  castle  of  Blackadder  till  they  came  of  age.     [Douglas* 
Peerage,  vol.  ii.  p.  174.]    The  estate,  however,  had  been  en- 
tailed in  the  male  line,  and  should  have  passed  to  Sir  John 
Blackadder,  then  baron  of  Tulliallan,  the  cousin  and  tutor  of 
the  bdies,  as  nearest  heir  of  tailzie.    But  the  Homes,  who 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  earl  of  Angus  to  many  his 
nieces,  refused  to  quit  possession  of  the  lands,  or  deliver  up 
the  fortress.    Sir  John  applied  to  the  legislature  for  redrass 
l^;ainst  them :  but  at  that  period  there  was  no  regular  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  Scotland,  and  both  parties  had  raoourse 
to  the  sword.    During  the  long  minority  of  James  the  Fifth, 
they  were  involved  in  mutual  hostilities.    Sir  John  Blade- 
adder  was  beheaded  in  March  1681  fot  the  murder  of  James 
Inglis,  abbot  of  Culross,  **  because,  when  he  was  absent  at 
Edinbui^h,  the  said  abbot  gave  ane  tack  above  his  head  to 
the  Lord  Erskino  of  the  lands  of  Balgownie.*'    Happening  to 
meet  with  him  on  his  return,  he  resolved  to  be  avenged. 
Both  parties  being  of  equal  number,  about  sixteen  horse,  a 
rencontre  took  place,  *  at  the  Lonhead  of  Rosyth,  near  Culross,* 
which  ended  in  the  slaughter  of  the  abbot    Patrick,  arch- 
deacon of  Glasgow,  succeeded  his  brother  in  Tulliallan.     He 
held  also,  by  the  king*s  special  commission,  the  wardenship  of 
Blackadder,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  under  warrant 
and  command  from  the  governor  of  Scotland.    While  areh- 
deaoon  he  had  authority  granted  him  by  the  Pope,  in  1510, 
to  visit  all  kirks  and  monasteries  within  the  bounds  of  the  see 
of  Glasgow.    He  got  also,  in  1521,  the  priory  of  Coldingham, 
(which  William  Douglas  had  forcibly  held,)  by  the  ling's  seal, 
with  consent  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  protector  and  governor 
of  Scotland.    In  this  office,  hh  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Adam  Blackadder,  abbot  of  Dundrennan  in  Galloway;  the 
first  worth  two  thousand  pounds,  the  latter  one  thousand 
pounds  a-year.    For  bearing  Sir  Patridi*s  expenses  in  travel- 
ling to  France  to  procure  these  appointments  from  Albany, 
who  was  there  at  the  time,  the  said  Adam  bound  himself  to 
pay  three  thousand  pounds;  for  which  he  gave  in  pledge  two 
massy  silver  cups,  till  the  debt  was  discharged.    [  Writs  oj 
the  Famiiyy  quoted  in  CriekborCs  lAfk  of  the  Rev.  John  Black- 
adder,]    Sir  Patrick  renewed  the  process  against  the  Homes, 
for  the  recovery  of  Blackadder.    Under  pretence  of  submitting 
the  dispute  to  friends,  to  have  all  differences  settled  in  an 
amicable  way,  the  Homes  appointed  a  day  to  meet  Sir 
Patrick  at  Edinburgh.     Thither  accordingly  he  repaired, 
without  suspicion  of  treachery,  having  received  warrant  of 
safe  convoy  from  Archibald,  eail  of  Angtn,  under  the  great 
seal,  and  accompanied  by  a  small  retinue  of  domestics,  fifteen 
or  sixteen  horsemen,  who  usually  rode  in  his  train,  but  was 
clandestinely  waylaid  by  a  body  of  fifty  horse,  that  lay  in  am- 
bush near  the  Dean,  within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh.    Being  well- 
mounted,  he  made  a  gallant  charge,  and  broke  through  the 
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juiibuflcade,  killing  several  with  his  own  hand.  Overpowered 
with  nmnbers  he  fled,  taking  the  road  towards  the  West 
I'ort,  fiercely  pursued.  On  approaching  the  city,  he  was  eur- 
priaed  by  a  fresh  troop  of  horse,  secretly  posted  in  a  hollow, 
when  St.  Cathbert*8  church  now  stands.  These  joining  in 
the  pursDit,  he  made  the  best  of  his  speed  to  gain  the  en« 
trance  by  the  Nether  Bow,  or  the  Canongate;  but  before  he 
could  reach  the  ford  of  the  Lodi  a  party  of  foot  sallied  out 
from  another  place  of  oonceafanent  to  interoq>t  him.  Finding 
himself  beset  on  all  hands,  be  ventured  to  take  the  North  Loch, 
near  to  the  place  called  Wailaoe*s  tower  (properly  Well-house 
tower)  on  the  Castle  brae,  when  his  horse  becoming  embog- 
ged,  he  and  all  his  attendants  were  basely  murdered.  This 
WMS  in  the  year  1526.  Hume  of  Godscnift  has  recorded  this 
affray,  (^Hist,  of  House  o/ Angus,  voL  iL  p.  86,)  but  he  makes 
the  archdeacon  the  aggressor.  This  was  the  last  attempt 
that  the  Blackadders  made  to  obtam  redress.  The  estate  of 
Blackadder,  of  which  they  were  thus  fraudulently  diapoa- 
sessod,  remained  in  the  famUy  of  Home.  Both  lluine  and 
Buchanan,  mistakenly,  call  Patrick  archdeacon  of  Dunblane 
instead  of  Glasgow,  and  the  brotho'  of  Robert  heir  of  Black- 
adder,  whereas  he  was  his  nephew. 

As  above  stated.  Sir  Patrick,  yoimger  son  or  Andrew 
Blackadder,  acquired  the  lands  of  Tnlliallan  in  Perthshh^  by 
his  marriage  with  KUzabeth,  one  of  the  dangfaters  and  coheirs 
of  Sir  James  Edmonstone  of  Edmonstone.  Her  doweiy  was 
only  half  the  lands,  but  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy,  who  had  married 
ber  younger  sister,  "  excambed  his  moiety  with  Sir  Patrick, 
in  1498,  for  the  thanedom  of  Boyne.*'  Robert  Blackadder, 
his  son,  was,  in  1480,  being  then  at  Rome,  with  a  public 
character  from  King  James  the  Third,  consecrated  bishop  of 
Aberdeen  by  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth.  In  1484  he  was 
translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow.  He  had  so  much  fa- 
vour at  Rome  that  he  obtained  from  the  Pope  the  erection  of 
the  see  of  Glasgow  mto  an  archbishopric.  He  was  frequently 
employed  in  the  public  transactions  of  the  period  with  the 
English,  and  particularly  in  the  year  1605.  With  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  and  Andrew  Forman,  pnor  of  Pittenweem,  he 
n^^ated  the  marriage  between  King  James  the  Fourth  and 
Mogaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Scot- 
land and  England.  He  stood,  likewise,  with  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  godfather  to  the  young  prince,  who  did  not  long 
survive.  The  archbishop  died  in  1608,  while  on  a  journey  to 
the  Holy  Land.    IKeWs  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  254.] 

In  the  Appendix  to  Pitcaim*s  Criminal  Trials,  (vol.  i.  part 
L  page  100,)  under  date  August  18, 1499,  then  is  a  *  Remis- 
non  to  Andro  Blaoatar  of  that  Ilk  and  Niniane  Nasbit,  for 
the  forthocht  felony  done  be  thaim  apone  Philip  Nesbit  of 
Wester  Nesbit,  and  Johns,  his  brother,  Patrick  Nesbit  in 
MongiHS  Wall,  &c  And  for  the  cmell  slaochter  of  amqnhile 
the  said  John  Nesbit,  and  Philip  Nesbit  in  Mongois  Wall, 
apone  forthocht  felony  oommittit :  And  for  the  spulzeing  of 
thair  gudis,  &c  And  of  all  crimes  that  in  onywise  may  be 
imput  to  thaim  for  the  committing  of  the  said  slaochter  and 
forthocht  felony,  in  the  kmgis  palace  and  residence,  quhare 
his  hienes  was  personallie  present.'  In  the  same  valuable 
work  [A'to8tm*s  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.,  part  i.,  p.  41]  is 
given  in  full,  h  special  respite,  granted  by  Jainea  the  Fourth, 
on  28th  August,  1504,  in  favour  of  the  '  men,  Idn,  tenentis, 
factonria,  and  servandis  of  Robert,  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
(then  about  to  proceed  to  Rome  on  the  Idng^s  business,)  and 
especially  for  the  riauditer  of  umquhile  Thomas  Rnthiribrde 
within  the  abbaye  of  Jedworthe.*  Among  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  said  *  Respnyt,'  as  taken  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  king  in  the  archbishop's  absence,  are  '  Andro 


Blacader  of  that  Uk,  Schirris  Johne  Forman  of  Rnthirfnrde, 
Baldrede  Blacader,  knychtes;  Adam  Bkcader,  Chariis  Blac- 
ader, Dame  Elizabeth  Edmonstoune  lady  of  Tnllyallane,  Pa- 
trick Blacader  hir  soue  and  aire,  Maigaret  Blacader  lady  oi 
Camschallo,  Johne  Maxwel  hir  sone  and  ure.  Master  .Tohne 
BUcader,  Persone  of  Kixkpatrick-Flemyng,  Schir  Patrik 
Blacader,  Peraone  of  Ranpatrik,  Robert  Blacader,  soue  and 
apperand  aire  to  Andro  Blacader  of  that  ilk,"  &c 

The  name  properly  should  be  Blackader,  but  according  to 
modem  orthogra^y  it  is  usually  spelled  with  two  ds.  Be- 
sides the  noble  family  of  Angus,  the  house  of  Bladcadder  formed 
intermarriuges  with  the  family  of  Graham,  earls  of  Menteith, 
and  Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  whoee  line  still  survives  in  the  earis 
of  Elg^n  and  Kincardine.  "  They  espoused  the  part  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary,  and  sided  with  the  cavaliers  in  the  par- 
liamentary wars  of  Charies  the  Fintt.  There  was  a  cadet  of 
this  family  in  the  Spanish  service,  under  Ludovic,  eari  of 
Crawford,  and  imother  served  with  Gustavus  Adulphuii. 
king  of  Sweden,  in  his  campaigns  fir  the  relief  of  the  dia* 
tressed  protestants  in  Germany.  One  of  their  last  lineal 
representatives  raised  a  body  of  trcops,  and  joined  the  earl  of 
Glencaim,  who,  with  some  of  the  Highland  chiefs,  in  1653, 
assembled  a  considerable  force  in  the  north  to  repel  the  usur- 
pations of  Cromwell."  [Crichton's  lA/e  and  Diafif  of  CoL  J, 
Blackadder,  p.  15.] 

The  estate  and  castle  of  Tulliallau  continued  to  be  possessed 
by  the  Blackadders  for  five  genenitiuiis.  The  next  barov 
after  Sir  Patrick  was  John.  In  1532  he  undertook  a  pil- 
grimage, probably  to  expiate  his  father's  sacrilege,  and  during 
his  stay  beyond  seas,  King  James  granted  a  warrant  of  protec- 
tion to  all  his  domestics,  tenants  and  vassals.  He  adhered  te 
the  interests  of  the  ill-fated  queen  Mary,  and  an  insurrection 
having  taken  place  of  6<ime  of  the  nobles  who  were  discon- 
tented at  her  marriage  with  Danley,  she  addressed  a  lettei 
to  him,  with  her  own  hand,  "  to  meet  her  at  Stirling,  on  the 
13th  of  August,  1565,  with  his  kin,  friends,  and  household, 
to  pursue  the  rebels,  [as  they  were  called,]  who  had  directa 
their  march  southward."  Disagreeing  among  themselves, 
however,  the  insurgent  nobles  durst  not  haz;uxi  an  engage- 
ment with  the  queen*s  forces,  but  fled  from  Edinburgh,  and 
took  their  way  through  Biggar  to  Dumfries,  "the  king  all 
the  while  dogging  them  at  their  heels.**  This  was  called  the 
Runaway  Raid,  or  Wild  Goose  Chase,  lllist.  of  the  House 
of  Angus,  voL  iL  page  155.]  John  Bhickadder's  son,  Captain 
William  Blackadder,  was  with  the  queen's  army  at  Langside. 
After  that  event  he  was  taken  and  executed,  being  also  ac- 
cused of  having  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Daniley. 
With  three  others,  he  was  drawn  backward  on  a  cart  to  the 
crosa  of  Edinburgh,  and  there  hanged  and  quartered,  on  the 
24th  of  June  1567.  Roland  Blackadder,  subdean  of  Glasgow, 
was  a  younger  brother  of  John.  The  next  laird  of  Tulliallan 
was  James  Blackadder,  who  married  Alison,  daughter  of 
Bruce  of  Clackmannan.  His  only  son  inherited  his  estate 
about  1602.  The  Utter  married  Elizabeth  Bruce  of  Balfouls, 
by  whom  he  had  Sir  John  Blackadder,  bom  in  1596.  He 
was,  in  1626,  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia — a  dignity 
which  none  of  his  posterity  ever  enjoyed.  Being  of  a  waste- 
ful and  extravagant  turn  he  impoverished  his  estate,  and 
retired  to  the  Continent  He  bore  a  commission  for  some 
time  in  the  French  guards,  and  died  in  America  about  1651. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Graham,  daughter  of  John,  sixth  eari 
of  Menteith,  and  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  Marriott,  mar- 
ried to  Laurence,  eldest  son  of  Laurence  Oliphant,  Esq.  of 
Condie,  Perthshire. 

To  the  title  of  baronet,  the  Rev.  John  Blackadder,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  immediately  soooeeding  memoir,  lived  to  be  the 
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lineal  heir,  having  mirviTed  aU  nearer  claimants,  but  as  the 
prodigaUty  of  its  first  possessor  had  redaoed  it  to  an  empty 
honour,  it  was  never  assnmed  either  by  himself  or  any  of  his 
descendants.  He  was  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  TuUiallan 
family,  who  possessed  the  lands  and  barony  of  Bliurhall,  near 
Culroes.  His  grandfather,  Adam  Blackadder  of  Blairhall, 
married  Hden,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Robert  Pont,  minis- 
ter of  SL  Gutbbert's,  near  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  last  of 
the  clerical  order  that  sat  as  a  Lord  of  Session.  The  only 
fruit  of  this  marriage  was  John,  father  of  the  Rev.  John 
Blackadder,  minister  of  Troqneer.  The  minister  himself  had 
seven  children,  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 

The  eldest  son,  William,  was  bom  in  1647,  and  studied 
medicine.  In  1666,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  £din- 
boigfa.  He  was  present  at  Bothwell  Brig,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  that  afiair.  He  graduated  at  Leyden  in  Holland  in 
1680.  In  1685  he  returned  to  Scotland  with  the  earl  of 
Aigyle  in  his  unfortunate  expedition,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
on  his  landing  at  Kirkwall  in  Orkney.  After  he  had  been 
more  than  a  year  in  prison,  a  remission  came  down  from 
London  in  his  favour,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty,  on  which  he 
proceeded  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  till  1688,  some 
weeks  before  the  prince  of  Orange  came  over.  In  the  month 
of  August  that  year,  he  and  Colonel  Cleland  were  sent  to 
Scotland,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Prince's  landing  in  the 
subsequent  November.  Having  imj^udently  ventured  up  to 
the  castle  of  Edinbur^,  to  see  one  Captain  Mackay,  a  patient 
of  bis,  he  was  apprehended  by  the  duke  of  Gordon,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  castle.  After  being  subjected  to  several  exami- 
nations befoie  a  committee  of  the  council,  on  rumours  of  the 
prince  of  Orange's  invasion  reaching  Edinburgh,  he  was  set  at 
liberty,  without  being  put  to  the  torture,  though  it  was  frequently 
threatened.  After  tiie  Revolution  I>r.  Blackadder  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  King  William,  and  died,  without  issue, 
about  the  year  1704. 

The  seoond  son,  Adamv  was  bred  to  the  mercantile  profes- 
sion in  Stirling,  and  in  the  month  of  November  1674,  while 
yet  an  apprentice,  was,  with  several  others,  apprehended  for 
not  subscribing  the  black  bond,  as  it  was  called,  and  for  at- 
tending ocaventicles.  His  brother,  Dr.  Blackadder,  presented 
a  petition  to  the  council,  and  after  some  time  obtamed  his 
freedom.  He  was  twice  afterwards  imprisoned,  once  in  Fife, 
and  another  time  in  Blacknees.  The  latter  was  for  being  at 
his  father's  preaching  at  Borrowstoumiess,  where  he  baptized 
twenty-nx  children.  He  was  afterwards  •!  merchant  in  Swe- 
den, where  he  resided  for  about  nine  years,  and  married  a 
Swedish  woman,  whom  he  converted  from  Lutheranism  to 
Calvinism,  tm  account  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  fly  with 
her  from  her  country,  escaping  with  great  difficulty,  it  being 
at  that  time  death  in  Sweden  for  a  native  Swede  to  turn 
either  Gatholks  or  Calvinist.  About  the  end  of  1684  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  and  settled  in  Edinbui^h.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  his  father's  sufferings,  which  he  transmitted  to  the 
historian  Wodrow,  and  some  political  tracts  concerning  the 
Darien  expedition,  and  the  state  of  parties  in  Scotiand.  'lihe 
late  Mr.  John  Blackadder,  accountant-general  of  excise,  was 
his  grandson. 

Robert,  the  third  soil  studied  theology  at  the  university  of 
Utrecht,  where  he  died  in  1689. 

Thomas,  the  fourth  son,  appears  also  to  have  been  a  mer- 
chant. He  went  to  !New  England  shortly  after  his  father's 
impnsonmait,  and  died  in  Maryland  before  his  father. 

The  fifth  and  youngest  son  was  named  John  after  himself, 
and  became  a  lieutenant-oolonel  in  the  army.  His  Life  and 
Diary,  by  Andrew  Crichton,  the  biographer  of  his  father,  was 
publidied  at  Edinboi^h  in  1824.    He  was  bom  at  Bamden- 


noch,  in  the  parish  of  Glencaim,  Dmnfries-shire,  September 
14,  1664.  He  very  early  evinced  a  religious  disposition,  and 
at  the  age  of  twelve  is  said  to  have  partaken  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  He  entered  the  army  in  1689,  in  his  twenty-filtn 
year,  as  a  cadet,  at  sixpence  a- day,  in  the  raiment  (now  the 
26th  of  the  line),  raised  at  the  Revolution  by  the  Cameron- 
ians,  under  tiie  command  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  only  son  of 
the  marquis  of  Douglas,  of  which  the  accomplished  soldier 
and  poet,  William  Cleland,  was  the  lieutenant-coloneL  In 
less  than  two  months  he  became  lieutenant  He  was  engaged 
in  the  afiair  at  Dunkeld,  21st  August  1689,  when  the  Came- 
ronians  were  attacked  by  the  Highlanders,  and  in  which  their 
gallant  lieutenant-colonel,  Cleland.  fell,  an  interesting  account 
of  which,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  written  on  the  spot,  was 
printed  in  the  periodical  papers  of  the  time,  and  is  inserted  in 
Crichton's  Life  and  Diary  of  Col.  Bhickadder,  (pp.  102—105.). 
On  this  occasion  the  Highlanders,  victorious  at  KUliecrankie  in 
the  previous  month,  were  signally  defeated  and  repulsed.  It 
is  stated  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  Colonel  Cannan,  their 
commander,  to  induce  the  Highlanders  to  renew  their  attack 
on  the  Camerontan  raiment,  but  they  declined,  for  this  rea- 
son, that  although  still  ready  to  fight  with  men,  they  would 
not  again  encounter  devils.  [X<i/%  and  Diary  of  C<dond 
Blackadder^  p.  98.]  Blackadder  afterwards  accompanied  his 
regiment  abroad,  and  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  He  served  with  distinguislied  honour  under  the  great 
duke  of  Marlborough  in  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne.  He  was 
preeent  at  the  batties  of  Donawcrt,  Blenheim,  Ramilies,  and 
most  of  the  engagements  of  that  celebrated  campaign.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1716,  and  died 
deputy-governor  of  Stirling  castle  in  1729.  He  had  the  char- 
acter of  a  brave  soldier  and  a  devout  Christian. 

One  of  Mr.  Blackadder's  daaghteis  died  young  in  Glencaim 
The  other,  Elizabeth,  married,  in  1687,  a  Mr.  Young,  a  writer 
in  Edinburgh.  Having  fallen  into  difficulties,  he  went  to 
London,  witii  a  deeign  to  improve  his  drcumstauces.  While 
there  he  wrote  an  excellent  consolatory  letter  to  his  wife  m 
Edinburgh,  which  has  often  been  printed  under  the  title  of 
*  Faith  Promoted,  and  Fears  Prevented,  from  a  proper  view 
of  affiiction  as  God's  rod.'  Mrs.  Young  appears  to  have  been 
a  lady  of  remarkable  piety  and  superior  learning.  She  kept 
a  diary  or  *•  Short  Account  of  the  Lord's  providence  towards 
her,'  which  gives  a  summary  of  the  memorable  events  of  her 
Ufe  from  1700  until  1724.  She  died  in  1782.  The  descend- 
ants of  her  family  still  survive. — Orichion^t  Memoir*  qf  the 
Rev.  John  Blackadder, 

BLACKADDER,  John,  an  emineut  minister  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  1615.  He  was 
the  rapreseutative,  as  above-stated,  of  the  Black- 
adders  of  TolliaUan,  and  the  grand  nephew  of  the 
celebrated  topographer  Timothy  Pont.  He  studied 
divinity  in  Glasgow,  under  the  eye  of  his  mother's 
brother,  Principal  Strang  of  that  university.  Having 
been  duly  licensed,  in  1652  he  received  a  call  to  the 
parish  church  of  Tix>queer,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dumfries.  In  1662,  when  episcopacy  was  at- 
tempted to  be  forced  on  Scotland,  Mr.  Blackadder, 
in  his  sermons  on  several  Sundays,  energetically 
exposed  its  unlawfulness,  and,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  ^* entered  his  dissent  in  heaven*'  against 
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it.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
presbytery  of  Dumfries  to  celebrate,  by  order  of 
parliament,  the  anniversary  of  the  Restoration,  he 
and  some  of  his  brethren  were  conducted  to  Edin- 
burgh, by  a  troop  of  fifty  horse  sent  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  after  a  few  examinations,  he  soon  ob- 
tained his  liberty.  An  episcopal  incumbent  hav- 
ing got  possession  of  his  charge,  he  and  his  wife, 
who  was  a  Miss  Haning,  daughter  of  a  merchant 
in  Dumfries,  and  their  numerous  family,  went  to 
i-eside  at  Caitloch,  in  the  parish  of  Glencaiin, 
whei*e  he  occasionally  preached  to  large  assem- 
blages of  people ;  which  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  authorities,  he  was  obliged  once  more  to 
remove.  For  several  years  after  this  he  seems  to 
have  led  a  wandering  life,  preaching  in  the  fields 
wherever  he  could  get  it  done  without  molesta- 
tion. His  exertions  were  not  confined  to  Dam- 
fi'ies- shire  or  Galloway,  but  extended  to  almost 
every  county  south  of  the  Tay.  There  was  scarce- 
ly a  hill,  we  are  told,  a  moor  or  a  glen  in  the 
southeni  and  western  districts  of  Scotland,  where 
he  did  not  hold  a  conventicle,  or  dispense  the  sa- 
crament. In  these  excursions  he  was  frequently 
the  companion  and  coadjutor  of  Welsh,  Peden, 
Cargill,  and  other  undaunted  Covenantei*s,  who 
in  the  face  of  peril  and  the  sword  unflinchingly 
maintained  the  right  and  the  liberty  of  the  na* 
tional  worship. 

In  1670,  having  conducted  divine  woi-ship  at  a 
place  near  Dunfermline,  where  the  people  bad 
armed  themselves  in  self-defence,  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  privy  council,  but  did  not  obey 
the  citation.  When  the  search  for  him  had  be- 
come a  little  relaxed,  he  renewed  the  custom  of 
preaching  wherever  opportunity  offered.  On  one 
particular  occasion  he  delivered  a  sermon  at  Ein- 
kell,  near  St.  Andrews;  when,  notwithstanding 
the  injunctions  of  Archbishop  Shai'p,  the  people 
all  flocked  to  hear  him.  It  is  stated  that  when 
Sharp  deshred  the  provost  to  march  out  the  mili- 
tia, to  dispei*se  the  congregation,  he  was  told  it 
was  impossible,  as  the  militia  had  gone  there  al- 
ready as  worshippera.  In  1674  Blackadder  was 
outlawed,  and  a  reward  of  a  thousand  merks 
offered  for  his  apprehension.  In  1680  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Holland,  and  settled  his  eldest  son 
at  the  university  of  Leyden,  to  graduate  as  a 


doctor  of  medicine.  After  a  few  months*  ab* 
sence  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  in  1681  was 
ari'ested  in  his  own  house  at  Edinburgh,  and 
confined  In  the  state  prison  on  the  Bass  Rock, 
where  he  remained  about  four  years.  His  health 
being  much  impaired  by  the  dampness  and  close- 
ness of  his  place  of  confinement,  his  friends  applied 
to  goveinment  for  his  liberation ;  but  unwilling  to 
grant  him  his  release,  it  was  at  first  proposed  to 
remove  him  to  the  jail  either  of  Haddington  or 
Dunbai*.  At  length  he  was  offered  his  freedom, 
with  permission  to  reside  at  Edinburgh,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  granting  a  bond  for  five  thousand  merks. 
So  much  delay,  however,  took  place,  that,  before 
he  could  regain  his  liberty,  he  sunk  under  the 
cruel  hai'dships  to  which  he  was  subjected,  among 
which  ^^hope  deferred*'  was  not  one  of  the  least. 
He  died  in  the  prison  of  the  Bass  in  December 
1685,  in  his  70th  yeai*,  and  was  buried  in  North 
Berwick  churchyard.  His  cell  in  the  Bass  is  still 
pointed  out  to  the  visitor.  Of  his  children  an  ac* 
count  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  article. 
Blackadder*s  Life,  by  I>r.  Andi'ew  CrichtQu,  was 
published  in  1823. 

BLACKLOCK,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  ingenious 
poet  and  divine,  the  son  of  poor  but  industrious 
parents,  natives  of  Cumberland,  was  bom  at  An- 
nan, in  Dumfries-shire,  November  10, 1721.  Be- 
fore he  was  six  months  old,  he  was  deprived  of 
sight  by  the  small-pox.  As  he  gi'ew  up,  his 
father  educated  him  at  home  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  i*ead  to  him  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing books,  paiticularly  the  works  of  Spenser,  Mil- 
ton, Prior,  Pope,  and  Addison.  He  was  also  par- 
tial to  those  of  Thomson  and  Allan  Ramsay.  By 
the  aid  of  some  of  his  .companions  who  attended 
the  grammar  school,  and  pitied  his  misfortune,  and 
were  won  by  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  he 
acquitted  an  impeifect  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue.  He  began  to  compose  poetry  when  ho 
was  only  about  twelve  yeai*s  of  age ;  and  one  of 
his  eaily  pieces  is  preseiired  in  the  collection  pub- 
lished after  his  death.  When  he  was  little  more 
than  nineteen,  his  father,  a  bricklayer,  was  killed  by 
the  falling  of  a  malt  kiln.  Some  of  his  pieces  hav- 
ing, about  a  year  thereafter,  come  into  the  hands 
of  Dr.  John  Stevenson,  an  eminent  physician  in 
Edinburgh,  that  gentleman,  struck  with  liis  tal- 
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ents,  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  invited  him  to  tliat  city,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  1741.  After  attending  a  grammar  school 
for  a  short  time,  he  was  enroUed  as  a  student  at 
the  university,  where  he  continued  till  the  year 
1745 ;  when,  in  consequence  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
the  distoi^hed  state  of  the  metropolis,  he  retired  to 
Dumfries,  to  tlie  house  of  Mr.  M^Murdo,  who  had 
matTied  his  sister.  At  the  close  of  the  civil  com- 
motions he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  pursued 
his  studies  at  college  for  six  years  longer.  He 
not  only  made  considerable  progress  in  the  sci- 
ences, but  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Greek,  I>atin,  and  French  languages ;  the  latter  of 
which  he  acquired  by  conversation  with  the  lady 
of  ProATOflt  Alexander,  who  was  a  native  of  France. 
Although  the  chief  inlets  to  poetical  ideas  were 
closed  to  him,  the  beauties  of  creation  and  all 
external  objects  being  hid  from  his  view,  he  wrote 
poetry,  not  only  with  facility,  but  with  success. 
In  1746  he  published  at  Glasgow  an  8vo  volume 
•f  his  poems,  and  in  1754  he  brought  out  at  Edin- 
burgh another  edition,  which  was  veiy  favourably 
^^eceived,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Spence,  professor  of  poetiy  at  Oxford,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  with  the 
design  of  introducing  his  name  and  character  to 
the  English  public.  In  1756  a  quarto  edition  of 
his  poems  was  published  in  London  by  subscrip- 
tion, which  yielded  him  a  considerable  sum. 

After  the  completion  of  his  university  course,  he 
began  to  prepare  himself  for  giving  lectures  on 
oratory  to  young  men  intended  for  the  bar  or  the 
pulpit :  but  by  the  advice  of  Hume  the  historian, 
who  interested  himself  warmly  in  his  behalf,  he 
abandoned  the  project,  and  turned  his  attention 
towards  the  church.  Having  devoted  the  usual 
time  to  the  study  of  divinity,  he  was,  in  1759, 
duly  licensed  for  the  ministry  by  the  presbytery  of 
Dumfries.  On  the  alaim  of  a  French  invasion,  in 
1761,  he  published  a  discoui-se  *•  Qn  the  right  im- 
provement of  Time,'  and  in  the  same  year  he  con- 
tributed some  poems  to  the  fii'st  volume  of  Don- 
aldson's collection  of  original  poems,  published  jn 
Edinburgh.  In  1762  he  married  Sarah,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Joseph  Johnston,  surgeon  in  Dumfries. 
The  earl  of  Selkirk  obtained  for  him  from  ffi^^ 
Crown  a  presentation  to  the  church  of  Kirkcni^ 


bright,  and  his  ordination  took  place  a  few  days 
after  his  mamage ;  but  his  appointment  was  op- 
posed by  the  parishioners,  and  after  nearly  two 
yeaiV  legal  contention,  he  resigned  his  living,  by 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  for  a  moderate  annuity. 
He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1764,  and  added  to 
his  income  by  receiving,  as  boarders  into  his  hoase, 
a  number  of  young  gentlemen,  whom  he  assisted 
in  their  studies.  This  system  he  continued  till 
1787,  when  age  and  increasing  infirmities  obliged 
him  to  give  it  up.  In  1766  he  obtained  the  de.- 
gi*ee  of  D.D.  from  the  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen. 
In  1767  he  published  *  Paraclesis,  or  Consolations 
deduced  fix>m  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,'  in 
two  dissertations ;  and  in  1768  ^  Two  Discourses 
on  the  Spirit  and  Evidences  of  Christianity,'  trans- 
lated li'om  the  French  of  M.  Armand,  minister  of 
the  Walloon  chureh  in  Hanan.  In  1774  appeared 
his  last  publication,  *■  The  Graham,'  a  heroic  bal- 
lad, in  four  cantos,  intended  to  pi'omote  a  good 
feeling  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of  England  and 
Scotland ;  but  this  poem,  being  considered  of  infe- 
rior merit,  has  been  excluded  from  Mackenzie's 
collection  of  his  works. 

Dr.  Blacklock  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate 
the  genius  of  Burns  the  poet ;  and  it  was  owing  to 
a  letter  from  him  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Laurie,  minister 
of  Loudon,  Ayrshire,  that  Bums,  in  November 
1786,  relinquished  his  design  of  quitting  his  native 
land  for  Jamaica,  and  tr}ing  his  fortune  in  Edin- 
burgh. On  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  the  doc- 
tor treated  him  with  great  kindness,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  many  of  his  literary  friends.  ^^  There 
was,  periiaps,  never  one  among  all  mankind," 
says  Heron,  in  a  Life  of  Bums,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  ^^whom  you  might  more  truly  have 
called  an  angel  upon  earth  than  Dr.  Blacklock. 
He  was  guileless  and  innocent  as  a  child,  yet  en- 
dowed with  manly  sagacity  and  penetration.  His 
heart  was  a  perpetual  spring  of  overflowing  benig- 
nity ;  his  feelings  were  all  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
sense  of  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  the 
pious,  and  the  virtuous.  Poetry  was  to  him  the 
dear  solace  of  peipetual  blindness ;  cheerfulness, 
even  to  gaiety,  was,  notwithstanding  that  irreme- 
diable misfoi'tune,  long  the  predominant  colour  of 
his  mind.  In  his  latter  yeara,  when  the  gloom 
might  otherwise  have  thickened  around  him,  hope, 
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fiuth,  devotion,  the  most  fervent  and  sublime,  ex- 
alted his  mind  to  heaven,  and  made  him  maintain 
his  wonted  cheerfulness  in  the  expectation  of  a 
speedy  dissolution." 

Dr.  Blacklock  died  at  Edinburgh,  July  7,  1791, 
and  was  buried  in  the  ground  of  St.  Cuthbert's 
chapel  of  ease.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  with  an  elegant  Latin  inscription,  fix>m 
the  pen  of  his  friend  and  frequent  correspondent, 
Dr.  Beattie.  Next  to  conversation,  music  was 
his  chief  recreation.  He  was  a  performer  on  sev- 
eral instruments,  paiticularly  the  flute.  He  gen- 
erally carried  in  his  pocket  a  small  flageolet,  on 
which  he  played  his  favourite  tunes.  He  com- 
l)Osed  with  taste ;  and  one  of  his  pieces  in  this 
department  was  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh  Mag- 
azine and  Beview  for  1774,  under  the  title  of 
*  Absence,  a  Pastoral,  set  to  Music,  by  Dr.  Black - 
lock.*  Ue  left  a  great  many  sermons  in  manu- 
script, together  with  a  treatise  on  morals ;  which 
were  never  published.  The  article  '  Blind/  in  the 
^  ivn cyclopaedia  Britanuica,'  was  contributed  by 
him  in  1783.  He  published  in  1756  '  An  Essay 
towards  a  Universal  Etymology,*  besides  one  or 
two  sermons.  In  1793  appeared  a  quai'j;o  edition 
of  his  poems,  with  his  life  by  Henry  I^ackenzie. 
His  attainments  in  science  and  in  general  know- 
ledge, considering  his  blindness,  were  truly  won- 
derful ;  and  in  all  respects  he  must  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  singular  literary  phenomena  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

BLACKWELL,  Tuoma.%  an  eminent  scholar 
and  author,  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  August  4,  1701. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Blackwell,  was  for 
some  time  one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen.  In 
1717  he  was  appointed  principal  of  Mai'ischal  Col- 
lege in  that  city,  and  died  in  1728.  He  bestowed 
the  greatest  attention  on  the  education  of  his  sons, 
Thomas  and  Alexander,  a  notice  of  whom  follows. 
Af£er  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
the  grammar  school  of  his  native  city,  Thomas 
was  sent  to  study  in  Marischal  College,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  master  of  aits  in  1718.  Being 
deeply  vei*sed  in  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
twe,  he  was,  in  December  1723,  appointed  by  the 
Ciown,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  where 
he  had  been  educated.  In  1737  he  published  at 
London,  without   his  name,   ^An   Inquiry  into 


the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer,*  8vo ;  '•'  a  pro- 
duction,** says  Dr.  Irving,  "  which  displays  more 
erudition  than  genius,  and  more  affectation  than 
elegance.**  In  1748  he  published  anonymously, 
*•  Letters  concerning  Mythology,*  8vo,  which,  saya 
the  same  anthor,  may  be  classed  among  pompom 
trifles.  The  same  yeai*,  on  the  death  of  Frincioal 
Osbom,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  Maiischai 
College  by  the  Crown,  on  whom  the  patronage  had 
devolved  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  Marischal  family  in 
1716.  Soon  after  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  mer- 
chant in  Aberdeen,  by  whom  he  had  no childi'en.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  1752,  on  his  ra« 
commendation,  a  new  ordei*  in  teaching  the  sciences 
was  introduced  into  Mai'ischal  College,  being  thai 
now  in  operation ;  the  plan  of  academical  educa- 
tion previously  in  use  being  found  insufficient.  In 
the  same  year  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws, 
and  in  1753  he  published  the  firat  volume  of  his 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Com-t  of  Augustus,*  4to.  The 
second  volume  appeai-od  in  1755,  and  the  third, 
which  was  posthumous,  and  left  iqcomplete  by 
the  author,  was  prcpai'ed  for  the  press  by  John 
Mills,  Esq.,  and  published  in  1764.  This  work 
was  sevei*ely  criticised  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and,  like 
all  Blackwell*s  productions,  is  now  seldom  looked 
into.  On  account  of  declining  health,  Dr.  Black* 
weU  was  advised  to  travel,  but  could  ])i*oceed  no 
farther  than  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  of  a  con- 
sumptive disease,  Maix^h  6,  1757,  in  his  56th  year 
His  widow  survived  him  for  n\Bny  years,  and  iv 
1793,  she  founded  a  professoi*ship  of  chemistry  in 
Marisch^  College.  She  also  left  a  premium  of 
£10  sterling  to  be  annually  given  po  the  person 
who  should  compose  and  deliver  the  best  discourse 
in  the  English  language  upon  a  ceitain  specified 
subject. — Bio^.  Brit. — Blackwell*s  works  are: 

Inquiry  into  the  life  aod  Writings  of  Homer.  Lond.  1785. 
2d.  edit.  17si6,  8vo. 

The  Dangers  of  the  Rebellion,  and  our  happy  Delivenmoe, 
considered,  and  a  suitable  consequent  behaviour  recommended. 
Psalm  exxiz.  5.    ^46,  4to. 

Proofs  of  the  Inquiry  ip^  the  Life  and  Writings  jf  Uomec 
Lond.  1747,  8vo. 

Letters  conoeming  Mythobgy,    Lond.  174S,  8to. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Augnatos.  Kdm.  175S— 1755, 1 
vols.  4to.  Lond.  1764,  3  vols.  4to.  The  same  work  oontin- 
ned  and  completed  from  the  Author's  original  papers,  by  Jolm 
Mills,  Esq.,  forming  a  3d  volume.     1764,  3  vols.  4to. 

Letter  to  Mr.  J.  Ames,  relating  to  an  andont  Gnak  bir 
scriptioD.    See  ArduDolqgia,  vol  i.  p.  333.    1770. 
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BLACKWELL,  Alexander,  a  man  of  gi'eat 
natural  genius,  and  an  accompligbed  Greek  and 
Latin  scholar,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
in  Aberdoen  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
oentuiy.  In  the  Encyclopiedia  Britannica,  7th 
edition,  he  is  stated  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
dealer  in  knit-hose  in  Aberdeen ;  but  this  is  evi- 
dently a  mistake,  his  father,  as  stated  in  the 
preceding  lifi^,  being  one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberi- 
deen,  and  principal  of  Marischal  College.  After 
completing  his  academical  edncation  at  Marischal 
College,  lie  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  studied  pbyr 
sic  under  the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  and  took  the 
degree  of  M.D.  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  the  author- 
ess of  the  most  extraordinary  botanical  work  of 
her  day,  was  the  daughter  of  a  stocking  merchant 
in  Aberdeen  of  the  same  name,  and  probably  a 
relative  of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  secretly 
married;  and  some  accounts  say  that  he  eloped 
with  her  to  London ;  but  it  appears  that  he  had 
first  endeavoui'ed  to  establish  a  practice  in  his  na- 
tive city,  and  not  succeeding,  he  removed  to  the 
British  metropolis,  and  became  corrector  of  the 
press  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  a  printer.  He  afterwards 
commenced  the  printing  business  himself  in  the 
Strand;  and  continued  to  cany  it  on  till  1734, 
when,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  an  action  being 
brought  against  him  for  not  having  served  a  regn- , 
lar  apprenticeship  to  the  trade,  he  became  involved 
in  debt,  and  was  thrown  into  prison.  Luckily  his 
wife  possessed  a  taste  for  the  drawing  and  colom-- 
ing  of  flowers,  which  she  now  turned  to  account. 
Engravings  of  flowers  were  then  very  rare,  and 
Mrs.  Blackwell  thought  that  the  puUication  of  an 
Herbal  might  yield  her  such  a  remuneration  as 
would  enable  her  to  discharge  her  husband^s  debts. 
Having  submitted  her  flrst  drawings  to  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  and  Dr.  Mead,  these  eminent  physicians 
encouraged  her  to  pix)ceed  with  the  work.  She 
also  received  the  kindest  countenance  from  Mr. 
Philip  Miller,  then  well  known  as  a  writer  oti  hor- 
ticulture. She  was  also  patronised  by  Mr.  Rand 
of  the  botanical  garden  at  Chelsea,  by  whose  ad- 
vice she,  in  the  year  1735,  took  lodgings  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  garden,  for  more  ready  ac- 
cess to  those  flowera  and  plants  which  she  required 
for  her  work,  and  proceeded  to  make  drawings  of 
-them,  thereafter  enfl^raving  them  on  copper,  and 


colouring  the  work  heraelf.  Her  husband  added 
the  Latin  names  of  the  different  plants,  and  a 
brief  description  of  each,  chiefly  taken,  by  permis- 
sion, from  Miller's  ^Botanicum  Officinale.*  The 
first  volume  of  her  Herbal,  containing  252  plates, 
appeared  in  1737;  and  the  second,  with  248 
plates,  in  1739.  It  was  published  in  a  complete 
form,  under  the  title  of  *  A  curious  Herbal,  con- 
taining five  hundred  Cuts  of  the  most  useftil 
Plants  which  are  now  used  in  the  practice  of 
Physic,  engraved  on  folio  copperplates,  after  draw- 
ings taken  from  the  Life,  by  Elizabeth  Black - 
well ;  to  which  is  added  a  short  Description  of  the 
Plants,  and  their  common  uses  in  Physic,*  folio. 
This  work  raised  Mrs.  Blackwell  very  high  In 
public  estimation,  and  by  its  means  she  was  en* 
abled  to  free  her  husband  from  prison.  The  col- 
lege of  ph3'sicians,  to  whom  she  was  permitted  to 
present  in  pei*son  the  first  volume  on  its  comple* 
tion,  not  only  made  her  a  handsome  present,  but 
gave  her  a  testimonial,  signed  by  the  president 
and  censors  of  the  institution,  strongly  recommen- 
datory of  her  work. 

After  his  I'elease,  the  duke  of  Ciiandos  employed 
Blackwell  to  superintei^d  some  agricultural  opera- 
tions at  Cannons.  Having  published  a  work  on 
agiicniture^  a  copy  of  it  was  transmitted  to  the 
king  of  Sweden  by  his  ambassador  in  this  country ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  offered  an  engage- 
ment at  Stockholm,  which  he  accepted.  About 
1740,  leaving  his  wife  and  child  in  Tendon,  he 
sailed  for  the  Swedish  capital.  On  his  arrival  he 
was  ordered  apartments  in  the  house  of  the  prime 
minister,  and  allowed  a  pension.  Having,  during 
a  dangerous  illness  of  the  king,  prescribed  with 
success  for  his  majesty,  he  was,  on  his  recovery, 
appointed  one  of  the  king's  physicians.  At  this 
time  he  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  favour  of 
the  court,  and  having  submitted  to  the  king  a 
scheme  for  draining  cei*tain  large  fens  and  marsh- 
es, this  was  tried,  and  found  to  be  successful.  To 
his  wife,  who  was  on  the  point  of  joining  him,  h^ 
remitted  large  sums  of  money ;  but  his  career  in 
Sweden  was  destined  soon  to  come  to  a  fatal  close. 
He  was  arrested  on  susjiicion  of  being  concerned 
in  a  plot  with  Count  Tessin  to  overturn  the  gov- 
ernment, and  alter  the  line  of  succession.  After 
being  subjected  to  the  torture,  he  was  tried  before 
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a  royal  commission,  and  sentenced  to  be  broken 
alive  on  the  wheel,  for  which  beheading  was  after- 
wards snbstitnted.  He  was  executed  Angost  9, 
1746,  protesting  his  innocence  to  the  last.  Hav- 
ing i^ayed  for  a  short  time,  he  laid  his  head  on 
the  block,  but  in  a  wrong  postui*e,  on  which,  in 
the  spirit  g(  jesting  which  distinguished  Sir  Tho- 
mas More  at  his  execution,  he  excused  himself 
for  his  awkwardnesSi  as  it  was  his  firet  experiment 
in  that  way.  The  date  of  his  wife^s  death  is  un- 
known. An  edition  of  her  work  was  published  on 
the  continent. 

BLACKWOOD,  Adam,  a  learned  but  bigoted 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  ceutuiy,  who  distinguished 
himself  as  the  antagonist  of  Buchanan  and  the  de- 
fender of  Queen  Mary,  was  bom  at  Dunfeimllne 
in  1539.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Blackwood, 
a  gentleman  by  birth,  by  his  wife,  Helen  Reid, 
granddaughter  of  John  Reid  of  Aikenhead,  who 
was  slain  at  Flodden.  Her  uncle,  Robert  Reid, 
bishop  of  Orkney  and  president  of  the  court  of 
session,  bequeathed  eight  thousand  mei*ks  for  the 
foundation  of  a  college  in  Edinburgh,  and  has, 
therefore,  some  daim  to  be  considered  the  founder 
of  that  univei*sity.  [See  Reid,  Robert,  an  emi- 
nent prelate.]  Blackwood's  father  was  slain  in 
battle  before  he  had  reached  his  tenth  year,  and 
his  mother  did  not  long  survive  him.  His  grand- 
uncle,  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  having  undertaken 
the  charge  of  his  education,  sent  him  at  a  proper 
age  to  the  university  of  Paris.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  lost  his  relative  and  benefactor,  who 
died  at  Dieppe,  on  the  15th  September  1556. 
Soon  after,  young  Blackwood  returned  to  Scotland. 
By  the  munificence  of  Queen  Mary,  at  that  time 
residing  with  her  firat  husband,  the  dauphin,  at 
the  court  of  France,  he  was  enabled  to  resume  his 
academical  career  at  Paris.  He  now  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  philoso- 
phy, and  also  to  the  acquirement  of  the  oriental 
languages.  He  afterwards  attended  a  course  of 
law  at  the  university  of  Toulouse,  where  he  resided 
for  two  years.  On  his  return  to  Ptms  he  songht 
for  employment  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy.  In 
1574  he  published  his  earliest  work,  a  poem  on  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Ninth  of  fVance,  whose  reign 
has  been  for  ever  rendered  infamous  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew.    In  the  following  year 


appeared  his  first  two  books  on  the  connexion  ot 
religion  and  government.  A  third  book  was  added 
in  1612.  On  the  recommendation  of  James  Be- 
th une,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  then  living  in  exile 
in  Paris,  Queen  Mary  bestowed  upon  hlro  the 
office  of  a  counsellor,  that  is,  judge,  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Poitiers.  The  province  of  Poitou  had 
been  assigned  to  her  for  the  payment  of  her  dow- 
ry, and  her  letters  patent  were  confirmed  by  the 
French  king,  Henry  the  Third.  According  to  Dr. 
Mackenzie  {^Lives  of  Scots  Writers^  vol.  iii.  p.  488] 
he  was  likewise  appointed  professor  of  the  civil 
law  in  the  nniversity  of  Poitiers,  but  this  is  evi- 
dently a  mistake.  A  list  of  his  works  is  given 
below.  Among  them  is  his  ^  Apologia  pro  Regi- 
bus,^  which  appeared  in  1581,  intended  as  an  an- 
swer to  tlie  eloquent  and  masterly  dialogue  of  Bu- 
chanan on  the  rights  of  the  crown  of  Scotland.  He 
inscribed  his  work  to  the  queen,  who  had  nomi- 
nated him  a  privy  councillor,  and  to  her  son,  af- 
terwards James  the  Sixth.  When  Maty  was  a 
prisoner  in  England,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  her 
some  material  service  during  her  captivity,  he 
made  more  than  one  voyage  to  England ;  and  soon 
afler  her  tragical  death  he  published  in  French  a 
long  account  of  her  treatment,  under  the  title  of 
*  Martyre  de  la  Reyno  d'Eseosse,'  with  a  zealoua 
vindication  of  her  character.  In  this  work  he  bit* 
terly  reviles  the  enemies  of  Mary,  not  sparing 
John  Knox  and  Queen  Elizabeth  in  his  wrath ; 
describing  the  former  as  "a  true  member  and 
apostle  of  Satan,"  and  recommending  a  general 
crusade  of  Christian  princes  against  tho  latter  as 
"  a  foul  murderess.'*  To  this  work  was  added  a 
collection  of  poems  in  Latin,  French,  and  Italian, 
upon  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  those  on  the  latter  writ- 
ten in  a  style  of  the  most  intense  vituperation. 

In  1604,  Blackwood  again  visited  London,  and 
having  been  presented  to  King  James,  he  was 
honoured  with  a  very  gracious  reception.  In  1606 
he  published  a  Latin  poem  which  he  had  written 
on  the  accession  of  James  the  Sixth  to  the  throne 
of  England.  He  also  wrote  some  pious  medita- 
tions in  prose  and  verse,  and  projected  a  continu- 
ation of  Boyce's  Histoiy  of  Scotland,  which,  from 
his  extreme  and  bigoted  views,  it  is  as  well  that 
he  did  not  live  to  finish.  He  died  in  1613,  in  the 
74th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  inteiTed  in  St.  For- 
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charias*  church  at  Poitiers,  where  a  marble  monn- 
ment,  with  a  long  inscription,  was  erected  to  his 
memory. 

He  had  married  Catherine  Courtinier,  daughter 
of  the  ^^procnreur  de  roi'^  of  Poitiers.  His  wife 
bore  to  him  four  sons  and  seven  daughters.  One 
of  his  sons  became  a  judge  of  the  same  court.  An- 
other fell  in  battle  during  the  civil  wars  of  Fi-ance. 
One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  his  countiy- 
man,  George  Crichton,  doctor  of  the  canon  law, 
royal  profespor  of  Greek  in  the  univereity  of  Pa- 
ris; after  whose  death,  she  became  the  wife  of 
Fratt9ois  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer.  Of  the  rest  of  tlie 
family  there  are  no  memorials.  In  France  the 
name  is  Blacvod.  [Irving's  Lives  of  Scottish  Wri- 
ters^ vol.  i.] 

Adam  Blackwood's  works  are : 

Caroli  IX.  Pompa  Fnnebris  yerncnliB  exprena  per  A.  B. 
J.  C.  [JnrU  Consultiun.]    Paris,  1574,  8vo. 

De  Vinculo;  sen  Conjanctione  Religioiiia  et  Imperii  libri 
doo,  qmbns  oonjurationum  tradacnntur  insidisB  fuco  religionis 
idambratn.  Ad  illnatrisnmam  serenisnmamqae  prindpem, 
D.  Mariam  Sootia  Beginam,  et  GallisD  Dotariam.  Paris, 
1675,  8yo. 

Apologia  pro  Regibus,  Adyersus  Georgii  Bnchanani  Dialo- 
j<;um,  de  Jure  Regiil  apud  Sootoa.  Piotavis  1581, 4to.  Pari- 
■iia,  1588,  8vo. 

Martyre  de  la  Reyne  d'Esoosse,  Douariere  de  France;  con- 
tenant  le  vraj  disooors  des  tralsons  k  elle  faictes  k  la  suscita- 
tion  d*Elizabet  Angloise,  par  lequel  les  mensongea,  calomnies, 
et  fanlses  accusations  dress^  contre  ceste  tresvertnense, 
trescatholique,  et  tresillustre  prinoesse  son  esclarcies,  et  son 
innooenoe  averte.  This  work  is  said  to  have  been  printed 
*A  EdimboTug,  chez  Jean  Nafeild,**  1587,  8to;  but  this  was 
not  the  case,  and  the  pnblisher's  name  is  fictitious.  It  was 
reprinted  at  Antwerp  in  1588«  and  again  in  1589.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  the  collection  of  Jebb,  De  Vita  et  Rebus  gestis 
Manse  Sootomm  Regins  Autores  sededm,  torn.  iL  p.  175. 
liOndon,  1725,  2  tom.  fol. 

Sanctarum  Precationum  Proemia,  sen  maris,  Ejaonlationes 
Anims  ad  Orandnm  se  praeparantis.  Dedicated  to  Arch- 
bishop Bethune  of  Glasgow.  Augustoriti  Pictorium,  1598, 
12mo.    Aug.  Pict  1608,  16to. 

Inaugnratio  Jacobi  Magna  Britanniie  Regis.    Paris,  1606, 

8vo. 

In  Psalmum  Davidls  quinquagesimnm,  cigus  initium  est, 

Mitertre  mei  Deu$.  Adami  Blacrodaei  Meditatio.  Aug. 
Pict  1608,  16to. 

Varii  generis  Poemata.  Per  Adam.  Blacvodaeum,  in  Pre- 
sidati  Rctonnm  Consessu.  et  in  Metropolitano  Decurionum 
CoUegio  Consiliarium.    Pictavis,  1609,  16to. 

An  elegant  edition  of  Blackwood's  works  in  Latin  and 
Fienoh,  appeared  at  Paris  in  one  volume,  thirty-one  years 
after  his  death,  under  the  title  of  *  Adami  Blacvodaei,  in 
Curia  Prssidiali  Pictonum,  et  Urbis  in  Decurionum  Collegio, 
Regis  Consiliarii,  Opera  Omnia,  cum  ejus  Vita,  k  Gabriel 
Naudeo.  Paris,  1644,  4to.  This  volume,  says  Dr.  Irving, 
contains  a  portrait  of  the  author  by  Picart  He  appears  in 
Us  official  robes. 


BLACKWOOD,  Henry,  physician,  elder  bro- 
ther of  the  preceding,  was,  about  the  year  1551,  a 
teacher  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
where  he  had  been  educated.  Having  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  taken  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  he  became  dean  of  that  faculty, 
and  was  at  one  time  physician  to  the  duke  of  Lon- 
gueville.  He  died  about  1613,  at  an  advanced 
age.  He  was  the  author  of  various  medical  and 
ph ilosophical  treatises.  H is  son ,  who  bore  the  same 
name,  and  followed  the  same  profession,  became 
professor  of  physic  in  the  Royal  College,  and  died 
at  Rouen  in  1634.  According  to  the  Biographie 
Universelle,  (tom.  iv.  p.  549,)  the  younger  Henry 
Blackwood  *^  ^tait  un  horome  de  beauconp  de  ta- 
lent, mais  tr^s  inconstant,  philosophe,  orateur, 
m^decin,  soldat,  courtisan,  voyageur,  et  intriguant 
dans  tout  ces  ^tats.*'  He  published  an  edition  of 
Hippocratis  Coi  Prognosticorum  libri  tres,  ad  vet- 
erum  exemplarium  fidem  emendati  et  recogniti 
Paris,  1625,  24to. 

Another  brother  of  Adam  Blackwood  was  George 
Blackwood,  who  was  also  educated  at  Paris,  and 
taught  philosophy  in  that  city  about  the  year 
1571 ;  but  having  subsequently  entered  into  holy 
orders,  he  obtained  considerable  preferment  in  the 
French  church,  llrving^s  Lives  of  Scottish  Writers^ 
vol.  i.  p.  168.] 

BLACKWOOD,  William,  an  eminent  pub- 
lisher, and  founder  of  the  magazine  that  bears  his 
name,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  November  20, 1776. 
His  parents  were  respectable,  though  in  a  humble 
station;  and  he  received  an  excellent  education. 
Tn  1790  he  entered  on  his  apprenticeship  with 
Messi-s.  Bell  and  Bradfute,  the  well  known  pnb- 
lishera ;  and  while  in  their  employment  he  stored 
his  mind  with  reading  of  all  sorts,  especially  Scot- 
tish history  and  antiquities.  In  1797,  after  the 
expiry  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  was  engaged  by 
Messrs.  J.  Mundell  and  Co.,  extensive  booksell- 
ers in  Edinburgh,  to  go  to  Glasgow  to  take  the 
superintendence  of  a  branch  of  theur  business  in 
that  city ;  where,  having  the  sole  charge,  he  ac- 
quired those  habits  of  decision  and  promptitude 
for  which  he  was  so  remarkable.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  he  returned  to  Bell  and  Bradfute,  with  whom 
he  continued  another  year.  In  1799  he  entered 
I  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Robert  Ross,  bookseller 
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and  book  auctioneer,  but  this  connection  being 
dissolved  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeai-s,  he  went  to 
London,  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Cnthell,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  old  book  trade. 
In  1804  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account,  on  the  South  Bridge, 
as  a  dealer  in  old  books,  in  which  department  his 
knowledge  was  allowed  to  be  unusually  great. 
He  soon  after  became  agent  for  several  of  the  Lon- 
don publishers,  among  whom  were  Messrs.  Mur- 
ray, Baldwin,  and  Cadell,  and  also  commenced  pub- 
lishing for  himself.  Among  other  works  brought 
out  by  him  were  *Grahame^8  Sabbath,'  *KeiT*s 
Voyages  and  Travels,'  18  vols.  8vo,  and  the 
'Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,'  18  vols.  4to.  In  1812 
appeared  his  celebrated  catalogue,  containing  up- 
wards of  fifteen  thousand  books  in  various  lan- 
guages, all  properly  classified,  which,  we  are  told, 
continues  to  the  present  day  to  be  a  standard  au- 
thority for  the  prices  of  old  books.  In  1816  he 
disposed  of  his  extensive  stock  of  classical  and 
antiquarian  books,  and  removed  to  the  New  Town 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  thenceforth  devoted  his 
energies  to  the  business  of  a  general  publisher.  In 
April  1817  he  brought  out  the  first  number  of 
*  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  which  speedily  acquired 
a  high  character  and  an  extensive  circulation. 
Among  its  first  contributors  were  Mr.  John  Wil- 
son, author  of  *  The  Isle.of  Palms,'  elected  in  1820, 
professor  of  moral  philosopii}'  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  John  G.  Lockhart,  Advo- 
cate, aftei'wards  editor  of  the  *  Quarterly  Review.' 
Mr.  Blackwood  himself  never  wrote  more  than 
two  or  three  articles  for  its  earlier  numbei*s ;  but 
the  whole  management  and  arrangement  of  the 
magazine  devolved  upon  him,  and  he  executed 
the  editorial  duties  with  unusual  tact,  skill,  and 
vigour.  Besides  the  publications  already  men- 
tioned, he  published  the  principal  works  of  Messrs. 
Wilson,  Lockhart,  Hogg,  Gait,  Moir,  and  other 
distinguished  contributors  to  his  magazine,  as  well 
as  several  of  the  productions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
He  was  twice  chosen  a  magistrate  of  Edinburgh, 
and  while  in  that  capacity,  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  city.  Mr.  Blackwood 
died  at  Edinburgh,  September  16,  1834,  in  the 
68th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  straight- 
foi  waid  and  independent  character,  enlarged  un- 


derstanding, and  liberal  disposition.  "  No  man,* 
says  the  obituaiy  notice  which  appeared  in  the 
magazine  after  his  decease,  '*  ever  conducted  bnsb 
ness  in  a  more  direct  and  manly  manner  than  Mr 
Blackwood.  His  opinion  was  on  all  oceasione 
distinctly  expressed ;  his  question^  were  ever  ex- 
plicit; his  answers  conclusive.  His  sincerity 
might  sometimes  be  considered  as  rough,  but  no 
human  being  ever  accused  him  either  of  flattering 
or  of  shuffling ;  and  those  men  of  letters  who  were 
in  frequent  communication  with  him  soon  con- 
ceived a  respect  and  confidence  for  him,  which, 
save  in  a  very  few  instances,  ripened  into  cordial 
regard  and  friendship.  The  masculine  steadiness, 
and  imperturbable  resolution  of  his  character,  were 
impressed  on  all  his  proceedings ;  and  it  will  be 
allowed  by  those  who  watched  him  through  his 
career,  as  the  publisher  of  a  literary  and  political 
miscellany,  that  these  qualities  were  more  than 
once  very  severely  tested.  He  dealt  by  parties 
exactly  as  he  did  by  individuals.  Whether  his 
principles  were  right  or  wrong,  they  were  Aw,  and 
he  never  compromised  or  complimented  away  one 
tittle  of  them.  No  changes,  either  of  men  or  of 
measures,  ever  dimmed  his  eye,  or  checked  his 
courage."  He  left  a  widow,  seven  sons,  and  two 
daughters.  His  two  eldest  sons  succeeded  to  his 
business.  His  third  son  was  an  officer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company. — Black- 
wood's  Magazine  for  1834. 

Blaiii,  a  surname  of  great  antiquity  in  Scotland,  aiid 
like  so  many  others  in  that  kingdom,  is  territorial.  The 
word  Blair  or  Blar  properly  signifies  a  plain  clear  of 
woods,  but  the  Celt®  in  general  choosing  such  plains 
for  their  hostile  encounters,  the  word  came  at  length  to 
signify  a  field  of  battle.  The  family  of  Blair  of  Blair  in 
Ayrshire,  have  maintained  since  the  thirteenth  century  n 
high  positioo  in  that  county,  and  a  brmich  of  it  ncquirpd 
the  lands  of  Dnnskey,  in  VVigtonshire,  by  purchase  in  the 
year  1658.  The  Blair>»  of  Blair  and  the  Blairs  of  Balthyock 
in  Perthshire  long  disputed  the  honour  of  the  chiefship. 
James  the  Sixth,  to  whom  the  point  was  referred,  decided 
that  '  the  oldest  man,  for  the  time  being,  of  either  family, 
should  have  the  precedency.'  Both  families  have  had  several 
considerable  landed  families  descended  from  them.  Those 
from  Balthyock  are  settled  in  Perthshire,  Forfarshire,  and 
the  north;  those  from  Blair  of  that  ilk  in  the  counties  of  Ayr, 
Wigton,  Renfrew,  Ac,  in  the^  south  and  west  Their  anns 
bear  no  affinity,  but  as  it  will  afterwards  appear,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  may  not  have  descended  fix)m  the  same  stock. 

Of  the  family  of  Blair  of  Blair,  the  first  on  record  w:i« 
William  de  Blair,  who,  in  1205,  during  the  rwgn  of  Williaui 
the  Lion,  is  mentioned  in  a  contract  of  agreement,  in  thi 
charter  chest  of  the  burgh  of  Irvine,  betwixt  Ralph  de  Kg- 
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lingtotin  and  the  village  of  Irvine.    It  is  well-known  that 
many  Normans  and  English  came  into  Scotland  daring  this 
and  the  previous  reigns,  who  received  grants  of  lands  from  the 
crown.    The  circumstance  of  his  son  b«ng  a  witness  to  a 
royal  charter  (which  only  tenants-in-chicf  of  the  crown, 
nobles,  and  ecclesiastics,  were  privileged  to  do),  proves  that 
the  lands  he  held  were  a  royal  fief,  and  his  Norman  surname 
of  William,  which  was  also  that  of  his  son,  never  having  been 
borne  by  natives  in  Scotland  until  after  Prince  Henry,  eldest 
son  of  David  L  had  bestowed  it  upon  his  second  son,  (the 
then  reigning  monarch),  along  with  the  Norman  prefix  A, 
lends  probability  to  the  conjecture  that  William  was  an  Anglo- 
Nonnan  warrior,  on  whom  had  been  bestowed  these  lands  of 
Blur.    He  died  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  and  left  a  son, 
William  de  Blair.     A  William  de  Blair  is  witness  in  a  char- 
ter of  King  Alexander  III.  to  the  abbacy  of  Dunfermline, 
abont  the  year  1260,  but  it  is  uncertain  if  this  is  the  same. 
William  de  Blair  is  said  to  have  had  two  sons.  Sir  Bryce,  his 
heir,  and  David. 

Sir  Biyce,  tlie  elder  son,  was  treacherously  slain  by  the 
Knglish,  with  other  Ayrshire  barons,  at  Ayr  in  1296  He 
left  no  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brotlier,  David  Blair 
or  Blare,  who  was  compelled  to  swear  fealty  to  King  £dward 
I  of  England,  in  1296,  the  year  of  his  brother*s  death.  In 
the  critical  remarks  on  the  Ragman  Roll  (Prynne*s  copy)  he 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  progenitors  of  the  family.  Da- 
7id*s  son,  Roger  de  Blair  of  that  ilk,  was  a  firm  friend  of 
King  Robert  the  Bruce,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  charter  un- 
der the  great  seal,  *  Rogero  de  Blair,  dilecto  et  fideli  nostro* 
of  four  clialders  of  victual  yearly  out  of  the  lands  of  Bour- 
trees,  in  the  barony  of  Cunnmgham,  Ayrshire,  to  him  and 
liis  heirs  for  ever.    Roger  died  in  the  reign  of  David  II. 

His  son,  Hugh  de  Blair,  is  said  to  have  succeeded  him.  A 
Uugone  del  Blam^  et  Johnejrairt  rao,  are  mentioned  in  a 
charter  of  confirmation  dnring  the  reign  of  David  II.,  to  the 
monastery  of  Kilwinning,  as  witnesses. 

Hugh  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  James  Blair  of  that  ilk, 
an  adherent  of  King  David  Brace,  from  whom  he  got  a  grant 
of  several  tenements  of  land  about  the  town  of  Ayr,  which 
had  fallen  into  the  king's  hand  by  forfBiture.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  a  charter  under  the  great  seal  from  the  said  King 
David,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  8d  February,  1868,  in  the  89th 
year  of  his  reign.  Robertson,  in  his  *  Ayrshire  Families,*  states 
that  he  had  two  sons,  James,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Sir 
J<>hn,  progenitor  of  the  Blairs  of  Adamton,  Ayrshire.  The 
lands  of  Adamton  appear,  from  a  charter  of  David  II.,  to  have 
been  acquired  in  or  before  1863,  by  their  father  in  excambion 
with  Sir  Robert  de  Erskine,  for  the  lands  of  Malerbe  and 
others  in  Perthshire.  The  Blain  of  Adamton  flourished  for 
a  long  series  of  years  until  Catherine,  only  daughter  and  heir- 
ess of  David  Blair  of  Adamton,  married,  in  1776,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Maxwell,  baronet,  of  Monreith.  She  sold  Adamton  to 
Robert  Reid,  Eaq.,  and  died  in  1798. 

The  next  laird,  James  Blair  of  that  ilk,  son  of  the  former, 
-btained  a  charter  from  Robei*t  II.,  dated  8th  May  1875,  con- 
firming a  charter,  granted  to  his  father  by  David  II.,  of  the 
lands  of  Corshogx  11,  &c.,  in  Dumfries-shire,  and  another,  of 
28d  July,  the  same  year,  of  the  lands  of  Hartwood,  &c.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  leaving  a  son,  called 
David  by  Douglas  in  his  Baronage  (p.  194),  but  his  name  was 
more  probably  Hugh,  as  Sir  Hugh  Blair  of  that  ilk  appears 
as  witness  to  several  chartere  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived, 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  is  supposed  that  he  was  succeeded  by  a  son  of  the  name 
of  James,  and  he  by  his  nephew  (Sir  Hugh's  grandson),  John 
Blair  of  that  ilk,  who  was  sencd  heir  to  his  grandfather,  and 


obtained  from  James  the  lliird  a  charter,  *  Johanni  Bkur,  de 
eodem,  nepoti  et  hasredi  Jacobi,  &c.,  terrarum  baronisB  de 
Blair,  t9  January  1477.'  He  left,  with  two  daughters,  Egi- 
dia,  married  to  James  Kennedy  of  the  family  of  Caasillis,  and 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Ninian  Stewart,  of  Bute,  a  son,  John 
Blair  of  that  ilk,  who  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Montgomer}-, 
fifth  daughter  of  Hu|^  first  earl  of  Eglinton,  and  had  issuir 
John  his  heir,  and  Margaret,  married  to  John  Crawford  of  Craw- 
furdland.  In  Pitcaim's  Criminal  Trials,  there  is  an  entry  un- 
der date  May  18,  1545,  the  fourth  year  of  Queen  Mary,  that 
John  BUiir  and  Patrick  his  son,  both  then  at  the  horn,  found 
security  to  underly  the  law  for  abiding  from  the  queen's  ar- 
mies at  Ancmm,  on  the  previous  February  27,  and  Colding- 
ham  on  December  81,  and  from  other  raids. 

John  Blair  of  that  ilk,  his  son,  died  in  the  early  part  of  tlie 
reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
John  Blair  of  Blair.  In  the  work  just  quoted,  under  date 
May  21,  1577,  John  Blair  of  that  ilk,  WilUam  Blair  hia 
brother,  Robert  Blur,  brother  of  William  Blair  of  Halie,  vritli 
twenty-five  othere,  their  servants  and  followers,  are  indicted 
for  shooting  with  pistolets,  following  and  chasing  one  ThomxiH 
Crawford  and  his  servants,  for  their  slaughter,  upon  fon*- 
thought  felony.  The  laird  of  Blair,  and  his  brother,  William, 
being  found  guilty,  they  respectively  found  security  to  entci 
their  persons  in  ward  within  the  castle  of  Blackness  by  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  not  to  escape  therefrom  until  thev 
were  relieved,  John  Blair  under  the  penalty  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  and  William  Blair,  under  that  of  two  thousand 
pounds.  By  his  wife,  Grizel,  daughter  of  Robt^rt,  third  Lord 
Sempill,  this  John  Blair  of  Blair  had,  with  three  daughters,  five 
sons,  viz.,  John,  who  married  Isobel,  daughter  of  Thomas, 
fifth  Lord  Boyd,  and  who  predeceased  his  father,  leaving  thret: 
daughten  all  well  married ;  Biyce,  who  sneceeded  to  the  estate 
on  the  deatii  of  his  father  in  1609 ;  Alexander,  who  married  Eli- 
zabeth, only  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Cochrane  of  that  ilk, 
when  he  took  his  name  and  arms,  and  thus  became  ancestor 
of  the  noble  family  of  Dundonald,  his  grandson,  Sir  William 
Cochrane,  knight,  being  created  earl  of  Dundonald  in  1669, 
[See  Dundonald,  earl  of  J;  James;  and  Robert  of  Bogtown, 
father  of  Sir  Adam  Blair  of  Bogtown. 

Bryce  Blair  of  Blair,  the  second  son,  married  Annabell 
Wallace,  and  had  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  tlie  latter  oi 
whom  were  all  well  married.  Ho  died  4th  Februaxy  1689, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  twin-son,  Sir  Bryce  Blair 
who  was  knighted  by  Charles  the  First.  He  married,  in  161 8, 
Marian,  daughter  of  Walter  Dundas  of  Dundas,  and  died  a  few 
months  after  his  father.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John 
Blair,  who  died  soon  after  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  uncle,  John  Blair,  who  married  I^dy  Jean  Cunningham, 
daughter  of  William,  eighth  earl  of  Glencaim,  and  dying  in 
1662,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William  Blair  of  Blair.  This 
gentleman  was  named  by  the  restoration  government  of  Scot- 
land a  member  of  the  Commission  in  Ayrshire  for  holding 
courts  on  the  Covenanters,  but  he  early  joined  the  Revolution 
party,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  of  estates,  IGth 
Maroh  1689,  and  one  of  the  committee  for  settling  the  govern 
ment.  Having  raised  a  troop  of  horse  in  support  of  King 
William,  he  nuirohed  with  it  into  Perthshire.  Information  of 
this  having  reached  the  Viscount  Dundee,  then  in  anns  in 
Athol  for  King  James,  he  detennined  to  surprise  them,  and 
accordingly  he  left  Athol,  and  proceeded  with  celerity  during 
the  night  towards  Perth,  which  city  he  entered  unawares 
early  next  morning,  and  seized  both  the  laird  of  Blair  and  the 
lauxl  of  Pollock,  who  was  with  liim,  and  two  other  ofiicers,  in 
their  beds,  and  carried  them  off  prisoners  to  the  Highlands, 
where  the  hurd  of  Blair  died  very  soon  after.     He  had  mar- 
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ried  Ladj  Mttgaret  Hamiltoo,  fomth  daughter  of  WUIiam, 
'    mnad  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  was  Bocceeded  by  his  son, 

William  Blair  of  Blair,  who  was  a  oommissioner  of  sappl  j 
§K  the  ooonty  of  Ayr,  in  the  ConTention  parliament  which 
,    met  in  1689.     He  married  Magdalene  d«ighter  of  James 
!    Campbdl  of  Cargnnnock,  bj  whom,    bendes  a  daughter, 
Magdalene,  he  had  a  son,  John,  to  whom  he  disponed  his 
I    estate,  reserving  to  himself  a  liferent     His  son  predeceased 
him,  nnmarried,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sister,  Magdalene 
Blair,  who  married  William  Scott,  Esq.,  advocate,  second 
son  of  John  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Mallenj,  in  Mid  Lothian,  (an  an- 
dent  branch  of  Buoclench,)  and  had  a  eon,  William,  her  heir. 
The  heiress  of  Blair  is  supposed  to  have  died  before  the  year 
1715,  and  Mr.  Soott,  her  widower,  who  had  assumed  the 
'    game  and  arms  of  Blair,  the  latter  quartered  with  those  of 
Scott,  married,  secondly,  Catherine,  only  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander Tait,  of  Edinburgh,  merchant,  and  had  by  her  five  sons 
and  six  daughten.    Hamilton,  the  eldest,  succeeded  his  half- 
brother,  William,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  unmarried,  in 
1732.    He  had  early  entered  the  army,  and  in  1760  was 
major  of  the  Scoto  Greys.    He  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
Sydenham  Williams,  Esq.  of  Herringston,  Dorsetohire,  and 
had  a  son  and  2  daughters.    William  Blair  of  Blair,  his  son, 
succeeded  him  in  1782.     The  latter  married  Alagdnlene, 
daughter  of  John  Fordyce,  Esq.  of  Ayton,  Berwickshire,  for 
many  years  commisuoner  of  the  woods  and  foresto  and  land 
revenue,  and  had  5  sons  and  7  daughters.    His  eldest  sons 
having  predeceased  him,  he  was  succeeded  in  1841,  by  his  3d 
son,  William  Fordyce  Blair,  Captain  R.  N.  The  latter  married, 
July  28, 1840,  Caroline-Tsobella,  youngest  dr.  of  John  Sprot, 
Esq.,  London;  issue,  2  drs.,  Maxy  and  Caroline-Madalina,  and 
2  sons,  William  Augustus,  bom  June  24, 1848;  and  Frederick 
Gordon,  bom  Nov.  11, 1852.    Mrs.  Blair  died  Oct.  24,  1857. 

The  ancestor  of  the  Blairs  of  Balthyock,  Perthshire,  was 
.Alexander  de  Blair,  who  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  William 
the  Lion  and  his  son  Alexander  the  Second.  He  married  Ela, 
daughter  of  Hugh  de  Kyden  of  that  ilk,  in  Fifeshire,  and  got 
a  charter  of  the  lands  of '  Konakin  in  Fifeshire,  holding  of  the 
bishop  of  St  Andrews,  to  which  Malcolm,  seventh  earl  of 
Fife,  and  Duncan  and  David,  his  brothers,  are  witnesses.'  This 
charter  bears  no  date,  but  Malcolm,  seventh  earl  of  Fife,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1203,  and  died  in  1229.  A  comparison 
of'  dates  makes  it  not  impossible  that  this  Alexander  de 
Blair  may  have  been  a  son  of  William  de  Blair  of  Blair,  in 
which  case  he  appears  to  have  called  his  son  after  the  name 
of  his  grandfather  William.  By  his  wife,  Ela,  he  got  also  a 
part  of  the  lands  of  Nyden  or  Nydie,  which  remained  a  long 
time  in  possession  of  the  Blairs.  The  arms  borne  by  this 
family  may  have  been  those  of  de  Nyden,  as  at  that  period 
they  generally  followed  the  lands,  irrespective  of  the  name 
of  the  possessor.  As  this  fact  has  not  been  hitherto  re- 
cognised by  genealogical  writer?,  and  a  contrary  opinion  as 
to  the  connection  of  the  two  families  from  the  one  now  indi- 
cated has,  in  consequence,  been  held,  we  annex  an  instance  in 
illustration  taken  from  that  interesting  relic  of  chivalry  *  Fhe 
Siege  of  Karlaverock,'  premising  that  what  is  there  said  of 
banners  must  needs  hold  trae  of  family  bearings  in  general, 
masmuoh  as  the  bannere  formed  their  chief  features  in  such 
hearings.  *  Ralph  de  Monthermer,  a  private  baron,  became 
earl  of  Gloucester  by  marriage  with  Joan,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  and  widow  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  btf 
vhich  title  he  was  frequently  summoned  to  parliament  On 
the  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Caerlaverock,  a.  d.  1300,  he  led 
his  followers,  not  under  his  own  banner  but  under  that  of 
Clare,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  whilst  he  was  himself  vested  in 


a  surooat  of  his  patcroal  arms,  which  he  also  bore  in  his 
shield.  On  his  decease,  his  successor  in  the  earidom  (a  son 
of  his  wife  by  her  first^usband)  assumed  the  srms  and  dig- 
nities of  the  estste  of  Clare,  and  Monthermer  was  sum* 
moned  in  the  very  next  parliament  as  a  private  barm 
only.  This  practice  probably  continued— and  in  the  case  of 
heiresses  pazticulariy — until  qnarterings  by  marriage  were  in- 
troduced.' Alexander  de  Bhur^s  son.  Sir  ITilIiam  de  Blair, 
was  steward  of  Fife  under  Alexander  the  Second,  who  confer- 
red on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  This  is  instracted 
from  the  chartnlary  of  DunfermUne,  where  *  dominus  Wil- 
liehnus  de  Blair,  aenschallus  de  Fife,*  is  particularly  men- 
tioned in  1235.  He  was  also  a  witness  in  a  charter  of  Mal- 
colm, eighth  eari  of  Fife,  together  with  Andrew,  bishop  of 
Moray,  who  died  in  1242.  He  appears  to  have  died  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Alexander  the  Second.  He 
had  two  sons.  Sir  Alexander,  his  heir,  and  Walter,  who  is 
mentioned  in  a  charter  of  Friskin  de  Momvia  in  1260. 

Sir  Alexander  Blair,  the  elder  son,  is  designed  'dominus 
Alexander  de  Blair,  miles,'  in  a  charter  of  Malcolm,  eighth 
earl  of  Fife,  *  de  ecdesia  de  Innerawn,'  &c.,  m  or  before  the 
year  1266,  in  which  year  earl  Maloofan  died.  By  his  wife 
Helen,  sister  of  Sir  William  Ramsay,  Sir  Alexander  had  a 
son,  John  Blair,  who  succeeded  him.  The  son  of  the  latter, 
David  de  Blabr,  is  said  by  Donglas  in  his  Baranag^  (p.  187), 
in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  when  but  a  young  man,  to  have 
been,  with  many  of  his  countrymen,  compelled  to  swesr  feslty 
to  King  Edward  the  Fust  of  England,  when  he  had  ovenrun 
Scothmd  in  1296. 

David  de  Blair,  of  the  Balthyock  family,  died  in  the  rdgn 
of  David  the  Second.  He  left  two  sons,  Patrick,  the  fini 
who  was  designed  of  Balthyock,  and  Thomas,  progenitor  of 
the  Blairs  of  Ardbhdr. 

Patrick  de  Blur,  besides  the  esUte  of  Balthyock  in  Perth- 
shire, of  which  he  obtained  a  charter  from  Nicholas  de  Er- 
skine,  lord  of  Kinnoul,  the  superior,  dated  22d  October  1370 
appears  from  charters  quoted  by  Douglas,  to  have  poesesseo 
also  the  lands  of  Quilt  in  Fife,  and  Balgilloch  or  Balgillo  in 
Forfarshire.  He  married  the  daughter  and  ooheiress  of  John* 
Ardler  of  that  ilk,  and  died  soon  after  1393. 

His  son,  Thomas  Bhur,  second  baron  of  Balthyodc,  re- 
ceived a  charter  under  the  great  seal,  from  King  Robert  the 
Third,  of  the  lands  of  Ardblair,  Baldowie,  and  Balgillo  in  For- 
farshire, dated  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  which  is  1399. 

His  grandson,  Thomas  Blair  of  Balthyock,  was  one  of  the 
gentlemen  upon  several  inqueste  in  settling  the  marches  of 
the  lands  of  the  abbacy  of  Arbroath  with  tiieir  neighbours  in 
.1483  and  1484.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
James  the  Fourth.  He  had  two  sons,  Alexander  his  heu*, 
and  John  of  Balmyle  and  Potento.  Alexander  married  Jean, 
daughter  of  Andrew  third  lord  Gray,  and  had  a  son,  Thomas, 
who  succeeded  him  in  1509. 

In  Pitcaim*s  Criminal  Trials,  under  date  March  10,  1540, 
there  is  a  remission  to  '  Thomas  Blaire  of  Bathyok,'  for  trea- 
sonably abiding  from  the  army  at  Solway.  From  nnmerous 
cases  in  the  same  work  it  appears  that  about  this  period  the 
various  families  of  the  Blairs  of  Balthyock  and  Ardblaur,  the 
Charteris  of  Kinfauns  and  Cuthilgurdy,  the  Drommonds, 
and  other  barons  and  lairds  in  Perthshire,  were  constantly  in- 
volved in  feuds  with  each  other,  and  occasionally  with  bur 
gesses  and  citizens  of  Perth,  and  others.  On  7th  March 
1549,  *  Thomas  Blare  of  Balthyock,'  Thomas  his  son,  and 
others,  found  security  to  underly  the  law  for  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Sir  Heniy  Dempster,  chaplain,  and  six  others.  John 
Blair  of  Ardblair,  Andrew  Blur  and  Thomas  Blair,  his  sons, 
Peter  Blair,  Alexander  Blair,  half  brother  to  John  Butter  oi 
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Gormok,  who  wu  also  implicated,  David  Blair  of  Knockma- 
htdr,  with  John  and  Patrick  Blair,  his  sons,  and  various  others, 
were,  on  the  3d  June  1554,  stunmoned  for  being  art  and  part 
in  the  slaughter  of  George  Drommond  of  Leidcrieff,  and  Wil- 
Uam,  his  son.  Varions  of  the  accnsed  made  satisfaction  and 
obtained  pardon,  but  Patrick  Blair  in  Ardblair,  and  Robert 
Smyth  in  Dromlochj,  were  beheaded  on  12th  December  there- 
after. Under  date  May  2, 1562,  Thomas  Blair,  of  Balthyock, 
Alexander,  William,  and  Patrick  Blair,  his  sons;  Thomas,  his 
^ndson,  and  Alexander  Blair,  tntor  of  Balmyle;  with  forty- 
six  others,  foand  sureties  to  appear  for  the  *  crewell  slanditer 
of  umquil  Alexander  Raa,  bnrges  of  Perthe,  and  diverse  utheris 
crymes  oontenit  in  the  Letteris ;  *  while  on  the  same  day  John 
Charterisof  Kinfanns,  David,  his  brother,  and  thirty-nine  others, 
found  surety  for  the  convocation  of  various  persons,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty-four,  and  coming  upon  Thomas  Bliur,  laird  of  Bal- 
thyock, and  his  accomplices,  and  giving  of  them  injurious  words. 

Thomas  Blair  of  Balthyock,  above  mentioned,  had  two 
sons  and  three  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  Alexander  Blair 
of  Balthyock,  is  described  as  a  man  of  parts  and  integrity, 
and  highly  esteemed  by  King  James  the  Sixth,  who,  with  his 
own  hand,  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  him,  Idth  September 
1579,  oonoeniing  his  teinds  and  other  affairs  in  his  part  of 
the  country,  wherein  he  expressed  himself  in  the  kindest 
manner,  saying  that  he  conflded  chiefly  in  him  for  the  man- 
agement of  all  his  concerns  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Laurence  Mercer  of  Aldie,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  the  latter  married 
to  George,  son  and  heir  apparait  of  John  Charteris  of  Kin- 
fauna. 

Laurence,  his  eldest  son,  died  before  his  father,  leaving  a 
son,  Alexander  Blair,  younger  of  Balthyock,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  the  Gowrie  conspiracy;  his  deposition  is  given  in 
Pitcatm*s  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  188. 

Thomas,  the  second  son,  married  a  lady  of  rank  in  France, 
and  settled  in  that  country.  His  posterity  retained  the  name 
of  Blair,  and  became  allied  with  some  of  the  most  considera- 
ble families  in  France,  as  De  Gevres,  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  de 
Nonailles,  de  Agremont,  de  Champignelle,  de  Brimont,  des  Gil- 
bert, des  Jolly,  de  Fleuiy,  &&  The  third  son,  Patrick  Blair, 
was  progenitor  of  the  Blain  of  Pittendreich,  Glasclune,  &c. 

Sir  Thomas  Blair  of  Balthyock,  the  grandson  of  Laurence 
Blair,  and  son  of  the  above-named  Alexander  Blur,  by  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Haliburton  of  Pitcur, 
had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  him  by  King 
Charles  the  First.  He  married  first,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Ayton  of  Ayton,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  by  whom  he 
had  three  sons  and  five  daughters ;  secondly,  Mai^garet, 
daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Gibson  of  Durie,  relict  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Fotheringham  of  Powrie,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  He 
died  about  1652,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.  Sir 
Alexander  Blair.  Andrew,  the  second  son,  obtained  from  his 
father  the  lands  and  estate  of  Inchyra  in  Perthshire,  which 
became  the  title  of  his  family.  John,  the  third  son,  was  de- 
signed of  Balmyle.  Sir  Alexander  married  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Fotheringham  of  Powrie,  heir  of  line  of  that 
family,  and  by  her  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
He  died  m  1692. 

His  eldest  son,  Thomas  Blair,  died  without  issue,  and  was 
quooeeded  by  his  brother  John  Blair,  who  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Patrick  Butter  of  Gormack,  by  whom  he  had 
only  one  daughter,  Margaret,  his  sole  heiress,  who  succeeded 
to  the  estate  of  Balthyock,  and  in  1728  married  David,  son 
of  Mr.  David  Drummond,  advocate,  who  in  consequence  as- 
sumed the  name  and  arms  of  Blair  of  Balthyock.  He  died 
n  1728,  and  his  son  John  Blair  succeeded  to  the  estate.   The 


latter  married  Patricia,  daughter  of  John  Stevens,  Ebq.  of 
Edinburgh,  and  had  a  son,  David,  and  five  daughters. 

The  eldest  daughter,  Bf  argaret  Blair,  married  Major  John- 
ston, and  had  an  only  daughter  and  heir,  Jemima  Johnston, 
who  became  representative  of  the  family  of  Blair  of  Balthy- 
ock. She  married,  26th  November  1811,  Adam  Fer|;usson, 
Esq.,  and  had  issue,  Neil-James  Fergusson  of  Balthyock,  and 
six  other  sons. 

BLAIR,  John,  the  chaplain  of  Sir  Williaa 
Wallace,  was  born  in  Fifeshire  in  the  reign  of  Al- 
exander the  Third,  and  was  educated  in  the  same 
school  with  Wallace  at  Dundee.  He  afterwards 
studied  for  some  time  in  the  univei'sity  of  Paris, 
and  became  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict 
On  his  I'eturn  to  Scotland  he  was  appointed  cl>np- 
lain  to  Wallace,  then  governor  of  the  kingdom, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  almost  all  his  battles, 
and  after  his  cruel  death  wrote  his  life  and  exploits 
in  Latin  verse,  a  chronicle  from  which  Blind  HaiTy 
derived  most  of  his  materials  for  his  heroic  poem 
on  Wallace.  Of  this  work,  which  might  have 
been  of  great  value  in  illustrating  the  history  ol 
that  troubled  period,  an  inaccurate  fragment  only 
is  left,  which  was  copied  by  Sir  James  Balfour  out 
of  the  Cottonian  library,  and  published  in  17u5, 
with  a  commentary,  by  Sir  Bobeii;  Sibbald. 
Hume,  in  his  ^History  of  the  Douglases,*  IntrO' 
duced  a  translation  of  it.  Blair,  who,  on  becom- 
ing a  Benedictine,  adopted  the  name  of  Aniold. 
belonged  to  the  monastery  of  that  order  in  Dun- 
fci*mline.  The  exact  period  of  his  death  is  nn^ 
known.  He  was  the  author  of  another  work,  en- 
titled *De  Liberata  Tyrannide  Scotia,*  which  is  no 
longer  to  be  found. — Mackenzie's  Scots  Writers, 

BLAIR,  Robert,  an  eminent  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  days  of  the  Covenant, 
was  born  at  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  in  1593.  He  was 
the  sixth  and  youngest  son  of  John  Blair  of  Win- 
dyedge,  in  that  county,  a  branch  of  the  family  of 
Blair  of  Blair,  and  of  Beatrix  Muir,  of  the  family 
of  Rowallan.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  was  for  a  short  time  employed  aa 
assistant  to  a  teacher  in  that  city.  In  his  twenty - 
second  year  he  was  appointed  a  regent  or  profes- 
sor in  the  college.  In  1616  he  was  licensed  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  Having,  in  1622,  resigned 
his  charge,  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Cameron,  who  favoured  episcopacy,  as  princi- 
pal of  the  university,  he  went  over  to  Ireland,  and 
was  for  some  yeai's  minister  of  a  presbyterian  con- 
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gregation  at  Baiigor.  The  bishop  of  Down  having 
expelled  him  from  his  charge,  he,  with  varions 
other  clergymen,  fitted  out  a  ship,  and  set  sail 
with  the  intention  of  emigrating  to  New  England. 
Being  driven  back  by  a  storm,  Blair  preferred  re- 
turning to  Scotland,  where  he  arrived  at  a  very 
critical  period.  He  preached  for  some  time  at 
Ayr,  and  was  afterwards  settled  by  the  General 
Assembly  at  St.  Andrews.  In  1640  he  accompa- 
nied the  Scottish  army  into  England,  and  assisted 
at  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  of  Rippon.  After 
the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1641,  Blair  again  went  over 
to  Ireland,  with  several  other  clergymen,  the 
Presbyterians  of  that  count  17  having  solicited  a 
supply  of  ministers  from  the  General  Assembly. 
He  did  not  long  remain  there,  however,  having 
returned  to  St.  Andrews,  where  he  proved  himself 
to  be  a  useful  and  zealous  preacher.  In  1645  be 
was  one  of  the  Scottish  ministers  who  went  to  New- 
castle to  reason  with  the  king,  and,  on  the  death 
of  Henderson,  he  was  appointed  by  his  majesty 
his  chaplain  for  Scotland.  After  the  restoration, 
he  was  subjected,  like  many  other  worthy  men  of 
God,  to  the  persecutions  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  and 
for  years  had  no  regular  place  of  worship,  but 
preached  and  administered  the  sacraments  wher- 
ever opportunity  offered.  He  was  prohibited  from 
coming  within  twenty  miles  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
during  his  latter  years,  he  found  a  refuge  at  Meikle 
Couston,  in  the  parish  of  Aberdour,  where  he  died, 
August  27,  1666.  He  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  that  parish,  where  a  tablet  was  erected  to 
his  memory.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Commentary 
on  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  of  some  political 
pieces,  none  of  which  have  been  preserved.  His 
descendants,  Robert  Blair,  author  of  ^  The  Grave,' 
Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  the  celebrated  sermon  writer,  and 
the  late  Right  Hon.  Robert  Blair,  lord  president 
of  the  court  of  session,  added  fresh  lustre  to  the 
family  name.— iScal»  Worthies. 

BLAIR,  Robert,  the  Rev.,  author  of  ^The 
Grave,'  a  poem,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  David 
Blair,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Eklinburgh,  chaplain 
to  the  king,  and  grandson  of  the  eminent  minister 
of  St.  Andrews  of  the  same  name,  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  notice,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh 
in  1699,  and  studied  for  the  church  at  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  city.    After  spending  some 


time  on  the  Continent,  he  was,  on  January  5, 
1731,  ordained  minister  of  Athelstaneford,  in  East 
Lothian,  where  he  continued  till  his  death.  He 
was  an  anxious  and  animated  preacher,  and  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  evinced  a  peculiar  pre- 
dilection for  the  natural  sciences,  particulariy 
botany,  in  which  he  was  allowed  to  exoeL  He 
carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Henry 
Baker,  F.R.S.,  author  of  several  works  on  the 
microscope.  From  this,  it  should  seem,  that  he 
employed  part  of  his  time  in  optical  researches. 
His  fii-st  poem  (originally  published  in  Dr.  Ander- 
son^s  collection)  was  one  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  William  Law  of  Elvingston,  in  East  Lo- 
thian, professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  whose  daughter,  Isabella,  he 
afterwards  married.  She  was  the  sister  of  Mr 
Law,  who  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Elvingston, 
and  was  sheriff  of  Haddington  for  fifty  years 
Among  the  most  respected  of  his  friends  was  the 
lamented  Colonel  Gardiner,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Prestonpans  in  1745 ;  and  who  appears 
to  have  been  the  medium  of  his  opening  a  cor- 
respondence with  Dr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Doddridge, 
on  the  subject  of  his  *  Grave.*  On  the  25tfa 
February  1741-2,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Doddridge,  the  following  extract  from  which  con- 
tains some  interesting  information  as  to  the  com- 
position and  publication  of  his  celebrated  poem : — 
^*  About  ten  months  ago,**  he  says,  **  Lady  Frances 
Gardiner  did  me  the  favour  to  transmit  to  me 
some  manuscript  hymns  of  yours,  with  which  I 
was  wonderfully  delighted.  I  wish  I  could,  on 
my  part,  contribute  in  any  measuro  to  your  enter- 
tainment, as  you  have  sometimes  done  to  mine  in 
a  very  high  degree.  And  that  I  may  show  how 
willing  I  am  to  do  so,  I  have  desired  Dr.  Watts 
to  transmit  to  you  a  manuscript  poem  of  mine, 
entitled  'The  Grave,*  written,  I  hope,  in  a  way 
not  unbecoming  my  profession  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  though  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  com- 
posed several  years  beforo  I  was  clothed  with  so 
sacred  a  character.  I  was  urged  by  some  friends 
hero,  to  whom  I  showed  it,  to  make  It  public;  nor 
did  I  decline  it,  provided  I  had  the  approbation  of 
Dr.  Watts,  from  whom  I  have  received  many 
civilities,  and  for  whom  I  had  ever  entertained  the 
highest  regard.    Yesterday  I  had  a  letter  finom 
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the  Doctor,  signifying  bis  approbation  of  the  piece 
in  a  manner  most  obliging.  A  great  deal  less 
from  him  would  have  done  me  no  small  honour. 
But  at  the  same  time,  he  mentions  to  me  that  he 
bad  offered  it  to  two  booksellers  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, who,  he  tells  me,  did  not  care  to  run  the 
risk  of  publishing  it.  They  can  scarce  think,  con- 
sidering how  critical  an  age  we  live  in,  with  re- 
spect to  such  kind  of  writing,  that  a  person  living 
three  hundred  miles  from  London  could  write  so 
as  to  be  acceptable  to  the  fashionable  and  polite. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  so ;  though  at  the  same  time  I 
must  say,  in  order  to  make  it  more  generally  liked, 
I  was  obliged  sometimes  to  go  cross  to  my  own 
inclinations,  well  knowing  that  whatever  poem  is 
written  upon  a  serious  argument,  must,  upon  that 
very  account,  be  under  peculiar  disadvantages; 
and,  therefore,  proper  arts  must  be  used  to  make 
such  a  piece  go  down  with  a  licentious  age,  which 
cares  for  none  of  those  things.  I  beg  pardon  for 
breaking  in  upon  moments  precious  as  yours,  and 
hope  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  your  opin- 
ion of  the  poem.^'  The  ^  Grave'  was  not  published 
till  after  the  author's  death.  The  first  edition  of 
it  was  printed  at  Edinburgh,  in  8vo,  in  1747. 
It  '*  is  unquestionably,''  says  Pinkerton,  ^^  the  best 
piece  of  blank  verse  we  have,  save  those  of  Milton." 

Mr.  Blair  died  of  a  fever,  February  4,  1746,  in 
/he  47th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  at 
Athelstaneford  by  Mr.  John  Home,  author  of 
'Douglas.'  By  his  wife,  who  survived  him  for 
several  years,  Mr.  Blair  had  five  sons  and  one 
daughter.  The  late  Robert  Blair  of  Avontoun, 
lord  president  of  the  court  of  session,  of  whom  a 
notice  follows,  was  his  fourth  son.  An  edition 
of '  the  Grave,  and  other  poems,  to  which  are  pre- 
fixed some  account  of  the  author's  life  and  obser- 
vations on  his  writings,  by  Robert  Anderson, 
M.D.,'  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1826, 12mo. 

BLAIR,  Hugh,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  and 
sermon  writer,  a  great  grandson  of  Robert  Blair, 
minister  of  St.  Andrews,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
Blairs  of  Blair,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  April  7, 
1718.  His  father,  John  Blair,  cousin  to  the  author 
of '  The  Grave,'  was  at  one  time  a  respectable  mer- 
chant in  that  city,  but  afterwards,  from  impaired 
fortune,  he  held  an  office  in  the  Excise.  Hugh,  the 
subject  of  this  article,  was  educated  for  the  church 


at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  entered 
in  October  1730,  and  spent  eleven  years  in  his 
studies.  In  his  sixteenth  year,  while  attending 
the  logic  class,  an  *  Essay  on  the  Beautiful,'  writ- 
ten by  him  in  the  usual  course  of  academical  ex- 
ercises, attracted  the  particular  notice  of  Profes- 
sor Stevenson,  who  appointed  it  to  be  read  in 
public  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  a  mark  of 
distinction  which  determined  the  bent  of  his  genius 
to  polite  literature.  About  this  time,  for  the  moi'd 
accurate  acquirement  of  knowledge,  he  commenced 
making  regular  abstracts  of  the  most  important 
books  which  he  read,  particularly  in  history ;  and, 
assisted  by  some  of  his  fellow-students,  he  con- 
structed a  very  comprehensive  scheme  of  chrouo 
logical  tables,  which,  devised  by  him  for  his  own 
private  use,  was  afterwards  improved,  filled  up, 
and  given  to  the  public  by  his  learned  relative,  Dr. 
John  Blair,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  (a  notice 
of  whom  is  given  subsequently)  in  his  valuable 
work,  'The  Chronology  and  History  of  the  World.' 
In  1789  Dr.  Blair  took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  atid  in 
October  1741  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  pres- 
byte^  of  Edinburgh.  Soon  after  the  earl  of 
Leven  presented  him  to  the  parish  of  Colleasie  in 
Fifeshire,  to  which  he  was  ordained  September  28, 
1742.  In  less  than  ten  months  thereafter  he  was 
elected  second  minister  of  the  Canongate  Church, 
Edinburgh,  to  which  he  was  inducted  July  14, 
1748.  Here  he  continued  eleven  years.  Not- 
withstanding an  inveterate  butTy  which  somewhat 
impeded  his  pronunciation,  he  soon  became  the 
most  popular  preacher  of  his  day,  from  the  care 
and  attention  to  style  which  he  bestowed  on  his  dis- 
courses. In  1745,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion, he  preached  a  sermon,  strongly  inculcating 
the  principles  of  loyalty  to  the  reigning  family, 
which  was  afterwards  printed.  In  October  1754  he 
was  translated  by  the  town  council  to  Lady  Yes- 
ter's,  one  of  the  parish  churches  of  Edinburgh.  In 
June  1757  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews.  In  June  1758  he  was 
promoted  to  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  at  the 
request  of  the  lords  of  session  and  other  distin- 
guished persons  who  officially  sat  in  that  church. 
Hitherto  Dr.  Blair  had  published  nothing  but 
two  occasional  sermons,  some  translations  in  verse 
of  passages  of  Scripture  for  the  psalmody  of  the 
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whkh  WM  m  rtwitw  td  Dr.  HntdieaoD  «  Sj&tem  of 
Moral  PbiVwopbr,  to  tbe  fint  Edinbiirgfa  Beriew, 
beipm  ia  1755,  two  irambefi  odIt  of  wbkfa  vcxc 
pMkhed.  Li  December  1 1^  17.>9,  baring  obtain- 
ed the  fasetioo  of  tbe  onireniitT,  be  eommenoed  a 
eoone  of  leetmea  on  Utenrj  eompot^itioo  in  the 
eoUege,  wbidi  was  so  mocfa  approred  oC  tbat  tbe 
town  eonDctl,  tbe  patnMu  of  tbe  aoiver^itj,  agreed 
in  tbe  following  summer  to  inatitate  a  rbetoric 
dans,  as  a  pennanent  part  of  their  academical 
eonne ;  and  Aprfl  7, 1762,  tbe  king  was  gndomW 
pleased,  oo  their  reeommendation,  to  erect  and 
endow  a  professo»hip  of  rhetoric  and  MZer  iicttrec 
in  tbe  tuirersitj  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  appoint  Dr. 
Blair  regios  profe^i^or  thereof,  with  a  salarr  of 
screnty  poond*.  In  1788,  when  increasing  years 
obliged  him  to  retire  from  the  duties  of  hi^  chair, 
be  published  tbe  lectures  he  bad  delivered;  and 
they  were  nuiversally  acknowledged  to  contain  a 
most  judicious  and  comprehensive  system  of  rules 
for  tbe  formation  and  improvement  of  style  in 
composition. 

His  first  publication  of  importance  was,  'A  Criti- 
cal Dissertation  on  the  poems  of  Ossian,*  defend- 
ing their  anthenticity,  which,  published  in  1763, 
was  prodigiously  overrated  on  its  first  appearance, 
being  decUred  **  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  critical 
composition  in  the  English  language."  Dr.  Blair 
took  great  credit  to  himself  for  bis  exertions  in 
rescuing  Ossian^s  Poems  from  oblivion.  In  a 
letter  to  Bums,  the  poet,  dated  May  4,  1787,  he 
says :  ^*  I  was  the  first  person  who  brought  out  to 
the  notice  of  the  world  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  first, 
by  the  *  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry*  which  I 
published,  and  afterwards  by  my  setting  on  foot 
the  undertaking  for  collecting  and  publishing  '  the 
Works  of  Ossian ;'  and  I  have  always  considered 
this  as  a  meritorious  action  of  my  life.**  We  are 
Informed  by  his  biographer,  tbat  it  was  at  his 
solicitation  and  that  of  Home,  the  author  of  Dong- 
las,  that  Mr.  MTherson  was  induced  to  publish 
ttie  *  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry,*  and  that  their 
patronage  was  of  essential  service  in  procuring  the 
subscription,  which  enabled  him  to  make  his  tour 
through  the  Highlands  to  collect  the  traditionary 
poetry  which  bears  the  name  of  Os8ian*s  Poems. 

The  first  volume  of  his  famous  sermons  was 


'  pabU*Lr:»i  Ji  i^  T^Ar  1777.  -  It  was  d*:<  t9  thai 
j  year,"  sajs  his  CTCrlirajQe  asA  U>zrapbcr,  Dr.  Fin- 
'  lavsoiL,  **  that  he  er-cii  be  icdntcd  to  fisvoor  tbe 
worid  with  a  vc'!::me  of  tbe  serm-jos  wiikh  bad  so 
long  furnished  instruction  and  d^llztt  to  his  own 
congregati«.n.  Bst  this  To'.:is:e  being  well  re- 
ceived, the  pablic  approbation  encoorag^  him  to 
proceed :  threv  other  voioxnes  folI*jwed  at  different 
intervals ;  and  all  of  them  experienoed  a  degree  ai 
success  of  which  few  pablicatloiis  can  boast.  Tbey 
drcnlated  rapidly  and  widely  wherever  the  English 
tongue  extends:  and  were  soon  translated  into 
almost  all  tbe  languages  of  Europe."  Soon  after 
its  first  publication,  the  first  volume  attracted  the 
notice  of  George  the  Third  and  his  consort ;  a 
portion  of  the  sermons,  it  is  said,  having  been  first 
read  to  their  majesties  in  the  royal  closet,  by  the 
eloquent  eari  of  Manstield ;  and  the  king  was  so 
highly  pleased  that  by  a  royal  mandate  to  the  ex- 
chequer in  Scotland,  dated  July  25,  1780,  be  con- 
ferred a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  on 
the  author,  which  continued  till  his  death.  Bos- 
well,  in  his  *Life  of  Johnson,'  states  tbat  Dr. 
Blair  transmitted  the  manuscript  of  his  first  volume 
of  Sermons  to  Mr.  Strahan,  the  king's  printer  in 
London,  who,  after  keeping  it  for  some  time,  wrote 
a  letter  to  him  discouraging  the  publication.  Mr. 
Strahan,  however,  had  sent  one  of  the  serm<Mi8  to 
Dr.  Johnson  for  his  opinion,  and  after  his  letter  to 
Dr.  Blair  had  been  sent  off,  be  received  firom 
Johnson,  on  Christmas  eve,  1776,  a  note  in  which 
was  the  following  paragraph :  "  I  have  read  over 
Dr.  Blair*s  first  sermon  with  more  than  approba- 
tion :  to  say  it  is  good  is  to  say  too  little.*'  After 
a  conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson  concerning  these 
sermons,  Mr.  Strahan  candidly  wrote  again  to  Dr. 
Blair,  enclosing  Johnson's  note,  and  agreeing  to 
purchase  the  volume,  for  which  he  and  Mr.  Cadell 
gave  one  hundred  pounds.  The  sale  was  so  rapid 
and  extensive,  that  the  publishers  made  Dr.  Blair 
a  present  of  fifty  pounds,  and  afterwards  of  the 
same  sum ;  thus  voluntarily  doubling  the  stipulated 
price.  For  the  second  volume  they  gave  him  at 
once  three  hundred  pounds;  and  we  believe  for 
the  others  he  received  six  hundred  pounds  each. 
A  fifth  volume  was  prepared  by  him  for  the  press, 
and  published  after  his  death,  in  1801,  with  '  A 
Short  Account  of  his  Life,'  by  James  FlulaysoDt 
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D.U.  A  larger  Life,  by  Dr.  Hill,  appeared  in 
1807.  Dr.  Blair  died  at  Edinburgh,  December 
27,  1800.  He  was  heard  at  timea  to  say  that  "  he 
waa  left  the  last  of  hia  contemporaries." 

His  celebrated  sennons  are  little  more  than 
moral  disoonrsea,  and  they  never  could  have  at- 
tained their  popularity,  a  popularity  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  theolc^cnl  literature,  without  that 
high  polish  of  style  so  peculiar  to  the  author. 
They  are  now  comparatively  neglected.  Nor  can 
wo  wonder  at  this.  In  hia  desire  for  elegant  dic- 
tion and  correctness  of  language,  he  was  too  apt 
to  lose  sight  of  the  illastration  of  ncriptnrai  doc- 
trines; and  in  many  instances  the  trntlis  of  revela- 
tion were  made  to  give  place  to  cold  and  unsatis- 
fying moral  disquisitioDS.  In  church  politics.  Dr. 
fil^r  was  attached  to  the  modeiate  party,  but  he 


did  not  take  a  prominent  part  in  ecclcsiastlciil  dls- 
cnasiouB.  From  natural  diffidence  lie  never  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  become  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly.  He  was  very  fond  of  reading 
novels,  and  waa  scrupnlously  particular  as  to  his 
dress  and  appearance.  He  was  likewise  rather 
vain,  and  not  unsusceptible  of  flattery.  One  of 
the  moat  effective  sermona  he  ever  delivered  he 
aompoeed  and  preached  in  1799,  when  past  his 
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eightieth  year,  in  behalf  of  the  fund  fbr  the  benefit 
of  the  sons  of  the  clergy.  He  had  manied,  in 
April  1748,  his  cousin  Catherine,  dau^t«r  of  the 
Rev.  Jamea  Bannaline,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh.  Mi's.  Blair  died  in  1795 ;  by  her  be 
had  a  son,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  a  daughter, 
who  lived  to  her  twenty-first  year.  The  above  is 
a  portrait  of  Dr.  Blair,  taken  Irom  one  by  Kay  in 
1799. 
Dr.  Blair's  works  are : 

The  ImportaiiH  of  Rsiigioiu  Knowlfdge  lo  Mankind;  ■ 
Sermon  on  lu.  li.  9.     1750,  Sro. 

Diswrtationa  oonconiin^  the  Antiquit/,  Ac.  of  tho  Porins 
of  Osiian,  the  ion  of  Fmgul,  to  be  foand  prefiied  W  tfaa  edi- 
tion of  UBsiui's  Pocmi  of  FinKil,  prinUd  1762,  4to. 

Sermons.  Edin.  1777-1800,  &  vola.  Svo.  To  toL  t.  ir 
anneied,  A  Short  Acconnt  of  the  life  and  ChJnwter  of  the 
Author,  bj  J.  Rnlijioji,  D.D.     Nnmerotu  editiona. 

L«ctiini  on  Rhetoric  and  BellM  Lsttna.  Load.  17Si,  3 
vols.  4to.     Niunerous  editioni. 

The  CompuNon  and  BeneGoenoe  of  the  Deit; ;  a  Sermon 
preached  for  the  benefit  of  the  eons  of  the  der^  of  Ibe  esti- 
Hiebed  Chnrch  of  Sootland.  To  wbich  is  added.  An  Aoxunt 
of  the  Object*  and  ConntitutJon  of  the  Society.     Edin.  1799, 

Sermon  on  the  Duties  of  the  Yonng.  Edin.  1800,  810. 
Translated  into  French,  bj  Lenoir.     Par.  1811,  ISmo. 

Sermona,  with  a  Short  Account  of  hie  Life  and  Character, 
by  J.  Finlayaon.     Lond.  1801,  8vu. 

Adiice  to  Youth,  containing  a  Coinpendiiun  of  the  Dulita 
of  Hanian  Life,  in  Yontb  and  Manbood.     1807. 

BLAIR,  Robert,  of  Avontoun,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  judge,  fourth  son  of  the  author  of 
'The  Grave,'  and  also  a  great-gi-andson  of  the 
minister  of  St.  Andrews  of  the  same  name,  was 
born  at  the  manse  of  Atheistanefoi'd  in  East  Lo- 
thian in  1741,  and  educated  for  the  bar.  After  re- 
ceiving hiaelementary  education  at  the  High  school 
of  Edinburgh,  he  entered  the  university,  where, 
among  others,  he  commenced  a  friendship  with 
Henry  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville,  which 
lasted  during  their  lives.  He  was  admitted  advo- 
cate in  1764;  and  his  great  talents  soon  acquired 
for  him  an  estennve  practice.  He  early  became 
a  leading  counsel,  and  hod  generally  for  his  oppo- 
nent in  important  cases  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine; 
he  and  Mr.  Blair  tieing  at  that  time  the  two  most 
eminent  membera  of  the  Scottish  bar.  He  was 
for  several  years  one  of  the  assessors  of  the  city  ol 
Edinburgh,  and  an  advocate -depute,  and  in  17)4 
he  was  appointed  solicitor-genei-al  for  Scotland. 
In  1801  he  was  unanimonaiy  elected  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  advocates.    Id  1806,  on  the  change  of 
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mintetry,  he  was  succeeded  as  solicitor-general  by 
the  late  John  Clerk,  afterwards  Lord  Eldin.  On 
this  occasion  he  received  a  polite  apology  from  the 
now  minister,  stating  the  necessity  he  was  under 
of  promoting  his  own  political  friends.  Far  from 
being  oat  of  temper  at  the  change,  Mr.  Blair 
showed  his  magnanimity  by  offering  his  successor 
the  use  of  his  gown  until  the  latter  should  get  one 
prepared  for  himself.  In  1807,  on  the  return  of 
the  Tories  to  power,  he  was  again  offered  the  soli- 
citor-generalship, but  he  declined  both  this  and  the 
higher  office  of  lord  advocate.  In  1808,  on  the 
resignation  of  Sir  Islay  Campbell,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lord  president  of  the  court  of  session;  and 
his  conduct  as  judge  gave  universal  satisfaction. 
He  did  not  long  enjoy  that  high  office.  He  died 
suddenly,  May  20, 1811,  aged  68,  only  a  few  days 
before  his  friend  Lord  Melville,  who  had  come  to 
Edinburgh  to  attend  his  funeral.  On  returning 
from  his  usual  walk  on  the  day  of  his  death,  when 
the  door  of  his  house  in  George*s  Square  was 
opened,  he  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  servant,  and 
expired  in  a  few  minutes.  In  an  ably  written 
character  of  President  Blair  which  appeared  in  the 
Caledonian  Mercury,  May '28,  it  is  said: — "Of 
the  first  years  of  his  life,  or  of  the  course  of  severe 
vtudy  by  which  he  prepared  himself  to  be  what  he 
became,  little  is  known  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
private  friends;  but  never  surely  was  there  ex- 
hibited upon  the  great  theatre  of  public  business, 
a  more  profound  erudition,  greater  power  of  dis- 
crimination, nor  a  more  stem  and  invincible  recti- 
tude, combined  with  a  degi'ee  of  pei'sonal  dignity, 
that  commanded  more  than  respect,  even  from  his 
equals.  If  any  one  indeed  were  to  be  selected 
from  many  great  features  as  peculiarly  distinguish- 
ing his  character,  we  should  certainly  be  apt  to 
fix  upon  that  innate  love  of  justice,  and  abhor- 
rence of  iniquity,  without  which,  as  he  himself 
emphatically  declared,  when  he  took  the  chair  of 
the  court,  all  other  qualities  avail  nothing,  or  rather 
they  are  worae  than  nothing,  a  sentiment  that 
seemed  to  govern  the  whole  course  of  his  public 
duty.  In  the  multiplicity  of  transactions,  to 
which  the  extended  commerce  of  the  country 
gives  rise,  cases  must  occur  to  illustrate  the  darker 
side  of  the  human  character.  Such  questions 
seemed  to  call  forth  all  his  energy,  and  they  who 


heard  the  great  principles  of  integrity  vindicated 
and  enforced,  in  a  strain  of  indi^jant  eloquence, 
could  scarce  resist  the  impression  that  they  beheld, 
for  a  moment,  the  earthly  delegate  of  Eternal 
Justice.  During  the  short  period  for  which  hii 
lordship  filled  the  chair  of  the  court,  it  seemed  to 
be  his  object  to  settle  the  law  of  Scotland  upon 
great  and  permanent  foundations.  Far  from  seek- 
ing to  escape  from  the  decision  of  points  of  law, 
under  an  affected  delicacy,  which  he  well  knew 
might  be  a  cloak  for  ignorance,  he  anxiously 
dwelt  upon  such  questions ;  and  pointed  them  out 
for  discussion  that,  by  means  of  a  deliberate  judgo 
ment,  he  might  fix  a  certain  rule  for  the  guidance 
of  future  times.  With  all  his  knowledge  of  law, 
his  opinions  upon  these  subjects  were  formed  with 
singular  caution,  and  what  was  at  first  thrown 
out  merely  as  a  doubt,  was  found,  upon  examina- 
tion, to  be  the  result  of  profound  research,  ma- 
tured by  the  deepest  refiection."  In  *  Peter's  Let- 
ters to  his  Eansfolk,'  President  Blair  is  thus  refer- 
red to :  "It  would  appear  as  if  the  whole  of  his 
clear  and  commanding  intellect  had  been  framed 
and  tempered  in  such  a  way  as  to  qualify  him  pe- 
culiarly and  expressly  for  being,  what  the  Stagy- 
rite  has  finely  called  *  a  living  equity  * — one  of  the 
happiest,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  rarest,  of  all  the 
combmations  of  mental  powers.  By  all  men  of 
all  parties  the  merits  of  this  great  man  also  were 
alike  acknowledged,  and  his  memory  is  at  this 
moment  alike  held  in  reverence  by  them  all. 
Even  the  keenest  of  his  political  opponents  (the 
late  Lord  Eldin)— himself  one  of  the  greatest  law- 
yers that  Scotland  ever  has  produced — is  said  to 
have  contemplated  the  superior  intellect  of  Blair 
with  a  feeling  of  respectfulness  not  much  akin  to 
the  common  cast  of  his  disposition.  After  hear- 
ing the  President  overturn,  without  an  effort,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  clear  and  short  sentences,  a 
whole  mass  of  ingenious  sophistry,  which  it  had 
cost  himself  much  labour  to  erect,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  be  regarded  as  insurmountable  by  all 
the  rest  of  his  audience,  this  great  barrister  is  said 
to  have  sat  for  a  few  seconds,  ruminating  with 
much  bitterness  on  the  discomfiture  of  his  cause, 
and  then  to  have  muttered  between  his  teeth — 
*  My  man  1  God  Almighty  spared  nae  pains  when 
he  made  your  brains  V    Those  that  have  seen  Mr. 
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Clurk,  and  know  his  peculUrities,  appreciate  tijo 
nine  of  tbis  compliment,  aud  do  not  think  the 
len  of  it-becaoie  of  its  coarseness." 

President  Blair  was  an  accomplished  scholar, 
and  retained,  at  an  advanced  age,  a  keen  relish 
and  fresh  remembrance  of  the  beauties  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literatare.     As  a  pleader  he  was  not- 
ed for  a  command  of  sarcastic  wit  and  raillerf ; 
bat  he  never  left  the  case  to  seek  for  opportuni- 
ties to  iadalge  in  this  vein,  aud  his  wit  was  always 
to  the  point     He  was  above  the  middle  size,  and 
of  &n  erect  and  portly  aspect.    His 
countenance  was  a  very  fine  one, 
expressive  of  dignified  composure ; 
his  eje  in  particular  was  full  and 
penetrating :  and  on  oecaaiona  whicb 
engaged  bis  feelings,  it  had  a  slow 
Cum  of  emotion  that  was  peculiarly 
noble.     As  a  judge  he  poaseased  all 
the  high  qnaliScationa  for  discbarg- 
iog  to  the  best  advantage  the  duties 
of  President  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice ; — a  profound  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  law, 
the   purest   bMiour  aud  integrity, 
■Mities  of  the  highest  class,  a  sound 
and  aagauons  judgment,  nnwearied 
patience  and  assiduity,  candour  nud 
■mpartiatity  that  wwe  proof  against 
eveiy  trial,  propriety  and  elevation 
of  feeling  od  all  snl^ects,  a  frank 
and  libera)  and  independent  turn  of 
mind,  and  a  geoerona  contempt  at 
everjtbing   low   or    disingenuous ; 
these  high  endowments  being  graced 
and  seasoned  by  au  earnest  and  vivid 
elocntioo,  and  by  a  natural  dignity 
of  manner  and  animated  mnjestj  of 
countenance,  whicb  struck  the  evildoer  with  awe, 
and  gave  asanrance  of  the  native  worth  and  ener- 
gy of  the  spiiit  that  reigned  witbin.    A  statue  of 
I.onl  Preeident  Blair,  by  Chantry,  formerly  in  the 
first  division  of  the  court  of  session,  hag  been  re- 
moved to  the  outer  house.     He  married  Isabella, 
youngest  daughter  of  Colonel  Halkett  of  Lawhill, 
Fifeshire,  by  whom  he  had  one  eon  and  three 
daughters.     His  eldest  daughter  became  the  wife 
of  Alexander  Maconochie  of  Mendowbank,  ap- 
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pointed  one  of  the  lords  of  session  and  justiciary 
in  1S19,  resigned  in  184S.  About  tweuty  years 
previous  to  his  death,  the  Lord  President  pur* 
chased  the  small  estate  of  Avontonn  near  Lin  - 
lithgow,  which  continued  always  to  be  his  favour- 
ite i*esidence,  and  as  he  took  gieaC  pleasure  in 
agricultural  impiovementa,  be  brought  it  to  the 
highest  state  of  culiivailou. 

The  following  poitralt  of  Loiil  President  Blair 
was  taken  Id  1799,  and  represents  him  in  the  act 
of  pleading . 


BLAUi,  JuHK,  LL.D.,  uu  emineut  clironolo- 
gist,  and  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Blair  of  St, 
Andrews,  falls  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  his 
emuient  relatives  whose  lives  have  now  been  giren, 
He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  where  he  was  edu- 
cated. He  afterwarda  went  to  Loudon,  and  was 
for  some  time  usher  of  a  school  in  Hedge  Lane, 
having  socceeded  his  friend  and  countryman,  Mr. 
Andrew  Henderson,  author  of  a  History  of  the 
Rebellion  of  1745,  in  that  situation.     In  17M  be 
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brought  ont  a  valuable  and  comprebensive  work, 
entitled  *The  Chronology  and  History  of  the 
World,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Year  of  Christ 
1753,  illnstrated  in  fifty  six  Tables,^  and  dedicated 
to  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke.  It  was  published 
by  subscription,  on  account  of  the  great  expense 
of  the  plates.  In  bis  preface  the  author  acknow- 
ledged his  great  obligations  to  the  earl  of  Batb, 
and  announced  some  chronological  dissertations, 
in  which  he  proposed  to  illustrate  the  disputed 
points,  to  explain  the  prevailing  systems  of  chron- 
ology, and  to  establish  the  authorities  upon  which 
some  of  the  particular  eras  depend.  The  hint  of 
this  work  was,  as  we  have  already  shown  in  the 
life  of  his  relative,  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  taken  from  the 
latter^s  Ingenious  scheme  of  chronological  tables. 
At  this  time  he  seems  to  have  taken  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England.  In  January  1755  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  Septem- 
ber 1757  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  princess 
dowager  of  Wales,  and  mathematical  tutor  to  the 
duke  of  York.  In  March  1761,  on  Br.  Towns- 
hend's  promotion  to  the  deanery  of  Noi-wich,  Dr. 
Blair^s  services  were  rewarded  with  a  prebendal 
stall  at  Westminster.  Six  days  after,  the  vicarage 
pf  Hinckley  happening  to  fall  vacant,  Dr.  Blair 
was  presented  to  it  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Westminster.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  a 
fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Society.  In  September 
1763  he  attended  the  duke  of  York  in  a  tour  to 
the  continent,  and  returned  with  him  to  England 
in  1764.  In  1768  he  published  an  improved  edi- 
tion of  his  Chronological  Tables,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  princess  of  Wales.  To  this  edition 
were  annexed  fourteen  maps ;  with  a  dissertation 
prefixed,  on  the  Progress  of  Greography.  In 
March  1771  he  was  transferred  by  presentation 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  to  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Bride*s  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  again  in  AprU  1776,  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Westminster.  He  was 
also  rector  of  Horton  in  Buckinghamshire.  He 
died  of  influenza  June  24,  1782.  While  suffer- 
ing under  this  malady,  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  his  brother,  Captain  Blair,  in 
the  preceding  April,  and  the  shock  is  supposed 
to  have  hastened  his  own.  This  able  officer, 
for  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  Dolphin  frigate 


in  the  engagement  with  the  Dutch  on  the  Dog- 
ger Bank,  August  5,  1781,  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  Anson,  a  new  ship  of  64  guns. 
He  distinguished  himself  under  Su:  George  Rod- 
ney, in  the  memorable  sea-fight  with  Count  de 
Grasse,  April  12,  1782,  and  in  this  action  fell 
gloriously  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He  was 
one  of  the  three  to  whom  parliament  on  this  occa- 
sion voted  a  monument.  With  this  brief  notice  of 
Capt.  Blair  we  close  the  series  of  the  descendants  of 
the  worthy  presbyterian  divine.  Dr.  BIair*s  ^  Lee  • 
tures  on  the  Canons  of  the  Old  Testament  *  were 
published  after  his  death. — Chalmers^  Biog.  Diet. 
His  works  are : 

The  Chronolf^  and  History  of  the  Worid,  from  the  Crea- 
tion to  the  Year  of  Christ,  1753.  Illustrated  in  56  Tables; 
of  which  four  are  Introdactoiy,  and  contain  tlxe  Centuries 
prior  to  the  First  Olympiad ;  and  each  of  the  remiuning  fifty- 
two,  contain,  in  one  expanded  view,  fifty  years,  or  half  a  cen- 
tury. Lond.  1756,  fol.  The  same  continued  tal761,  and 
enlarged  and  improved.  Lond.  1768,  foL  Con^ued  also  to 
the  year  1814.     Illustrated  in  69  Tables. 

Fourteen  Maps  uf  Ancient  and  Modem  Geography,  for  the 
Ulustration  of  t^e  Tables  of  Chronology  and  History.  To 
which  is  prefixed,  A  Dissertation  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  oi 
Geography.     Lond.  1768,  large  foL 

The  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Geography.  Lond 
1784,  12mo. 

Lectures  on  the  Canons  of  the  Old  Testament,  oi^mprehend- 
ing  a  Dissertation  on  the  Septuagint  Version.  Lond.  1785, 4to 

Agitation  of  the  Waters  near  Reading.  Phil.  Trans.  Abr. 
X.  661.  1755. 

BLAIR,  James,  an  eminent  episcopalian  divine, 
the  projector  of  the  university  of  Williamsburg  in 
Virginia,  was  bom  and  educated  in  Scotland,  bat 
the  date  of  his  birth  is  not  mentioned.  Having 
entei*ed  into  holy  ordei*s  sometime  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  he  was  duly  appointed  to  a 
benefice  in  his  native  country ;  but  becoming  dis- 
couraged in  consequence  of  the  dislike  manifested 
by  the  Scottish  people  to  the  establishment  of 
episcopacy,  he  resigned  his  living,  and  removed  to 
England.  Being  introduced  to  Dr.  Compton, 
then  bishop  of  London,  that  prelate  prevailed  upon 
him,  in  1685,  to  go  out  to  Virginia,  as  a  mission - 
aiy,  and  by  his  conduct  and  ministerial  labours  he 
was  eminently  serviceable  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  religion  in  that  colony.  In  1689,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  same  prelate  his  commissary  for  the 
province,  the  highest  office  in  the  church  there. 
Finding  that  the  want  of  proper  seminaries  for  the 
advancement  of  religion  and  learning  proved. a 
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^reat  obstacle  to  all  attempts  for  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel,  he  foiined  a  design  of  erecting  and 
endowing  a  college  at  Williamsbnrg,  then  the  cap- 
ital of  Virginia,  for  professors  and  students  in 
academical  learning.  With  this  view  he  raised  a 
considerable  sam  of  money  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion ;  and  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  accom- 
plish his  object,  he  sailed  for  England  in  1693. 
The  design  met  the  approval  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Maiy ;  and  a  patent  was  passed  for  erect- 
ing and  endowing  a  college  by  the  name  of  "the 
college  of  WHUam  and  Mary ;"  the  establishment 
of  which  was  aided  by  an  endowment  from  the 
king  of  two  thousand  pounds,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  from  the  royal  domain,  toge- 
ther with  a  tax  of  a  penny  a  pound  on  tobacco 
exported  lk>m  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  other 
plantations,  as  the  American  colonies,  now  form- 
ing the  United  States,  were  then  called.  Of  the 
new  college,  Mr.  Blair  was  appointed  president, 
and  enjoyed  that  office  nearly  fifty  years.  He 
was  idso  rector  of  Williamsburg,  and  president 
of  the  council  in  that  colony.  He  wrote  *  Our 
Saviour's  Divine  Sermon  on  the  Mount  explained, 
and  the  practice  of  it  recommended,  in  divers  ser- 
mons and  discourses,'  which  was  published  with  a 
recommendatory  preface,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Water- 
land,  in  4  volumes  octavo,  London,  in  1742.  Mr. 
Blair  died  in  174S,—Bumef8  Hist,  of  his  Own 
Times^  vol.  iii,  page  165,  octavo  edition. 

BLAIR, .  Patrick,  an  eminent  physician  and 
botanist,  was  bom,  it  is  supposed,  in  Dundee, 
where  he  practised  physic  and  surgery.  In  the 
year  1706,  having  dissected  an  elephant  belonging 
to  an  exhibition,  which  had  died  in  that  town,  he 
wrote  an  account  of  its  anatomy  and  osteology, 
which  was  published  in  1710  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  Numbers  826  and  327.  This  first 
made  him  known  as  an  anatomist.  In  a  subse- 
quent number  of  the  Transactions,  he  gave  a  de- 
scription of  the  ossicnla  auditus,  accompanied  with 
engravings.  His  account  of  this  dissection  was 
also  published  separately  in  1711, 4to,  with  figures. 
It  contains  an  accurate  description  of  the  probos- 
cis and  its  mnsclcs,  and  confirms,  according  to 
Haller,  the  opinion  formerly  given  that  the  ele- 
phant has  no  gall-bladder.  In  1715,  when  the 
rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland,  Dr.  Blair,  being 


of  well-known  Jacobite  principles,  was  for  a  short 
time  imprisoned  on  suspicion.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved to  London,  and  acquired  considerable  repu- 
tation by  some  discourses  on  the  sexes  of  flowera, 
which  he  read  before  the  Royal  Society.  He  also 
republished  his  *  Anatomy  of  the  Elephant.'  In 
1718  he  brought  out  a  volume  of  *  Miscellaneous 
Observations  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  Anatomy, 
Surgery  and  Botany,'  in  8vo.  In  1720  he  pro- 
duced the  work  by  which  he  rendered  the  greatest 
service  to  botany,  being  *  Botanical  Essays,'  8vo, 
in  two  parts,  with  illustrations ;  containing  the 
'  Discourses  on  the  Sexes  of  Plants,'  which  he  had 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  much  enlarged,  and 
published  at  the  request  of  several  of  its  members. 
It  is  divided  into  five  essays.  The  three  fii-st 
treat  of  what  is  peculiar  to  plants,  and  the  two 
last  on  what  is  common  to  them  and  animals.  He 
eonfiims  the  argimients  in  favour  of  the  sexes  of 
plants  by  sound  reasoning  and  several  additional 
experiments.  Some  of  his  notions  are  now  abaiv- 
doned  by  botanists ;  but  his  work  contains  infor- 
mation which,  even  at  this  advanced  period  of  the 
science,  is  considered  useful  and  correct.  Having 
removed  to  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  Di 
Pulteney  conjectures  he  practised  as  a  physician 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  published  a 
work,  entitled  ^  Pharmaco-Botanologia,  or  an  Al- 
phabetical and  Classical  Dissertation  on  all  the 
British  Indigenous  and  Garden  Plants  of  the  New 
Dispensatory,'  London,  1723-1728.  Tliis  work, 
in  which  he  introduced  several  of  the  rarer  plants 
discovered  by  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
came  out  in  decades,  and  extends  only  to  the  let-^ 
ter  H.  He  wrote  various  papers  for  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions ;  particularly  a  ^  Method  of 
Discovering  the  Virtues  of  Plants  by  their  exter* 
nal  Structure,'  and  ^  Observations  on  the  Genera* 
tion  of  Plants.'  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
soon  after  1728. — Pulteney^ $  Sketches. 

BLAIR,  Sir  James  Hunter,  Bart.,  an  emi- 
nent banker,  descended  paternally  from  the 
Hunters  of  Hunterston,  in  Ayrshire,  the  second 
son  of  Mr.  John  Hunter  of  Brownhill,  merchant 
in  Ayr,  was  born  there  Febraary  21,  1741. 
Ifi  1756  he  was  placed  as  an  apprentice  in  the 
banking-house    of  Messrs.    Coutts,    Edinburgh, 
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w^here  Sir  William  Forbes  was  also  a  clerk.  Iii 
1763,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Coatts,  he  and  Sir 
William  were  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  business, 
and  ultimately  became  the  principal  partners.  In 
December  1770  he  married  Jane,  eldest  daughter 
of  John  Blair  of  Dnnskey,  in  Wigtonshire,  in  right 
of  whom  he  acquired,  in  1777,  the  family  estate, 
when  he  assumed  the  name  of  Blair  in  addition  to 
his  own.  The  improvements  which  be  introduced 
on  the  estate  of  Dunskey  were  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  judicious  kind.  The  writer  of  his  me- 
moir in  the  Edinburgh  Mag.  for  1794,  says,  *^  He 
nearly  rebuilt  the  town  of  Portpatrick;  he  repaii*ed 
and  greatly  improved  the  harbour;  established 
packet  boats  of  a  larger  size  on  the  much  fre- 
quented passage  to  Donaghadee  in  Ii-eland ;  and, 
lastly,  while  the  faimers  in  that  part  of  Scotland 
were  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  most  ap- 
proved modes  of  farming,  he  set  before  them  a 
successful  example  of  the  best  modes  of  agi'icul- 
ture,  the  greatest  service,  perhaps,  which  can  be 
performed  by  a  private  man  to  his  country.*'  In 
September  1781  he  was  chosen  M.P.  for  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  genei*al  election  in  1784 
was  re-elected;  but  he  soon  resigned  his  seat  in 
favour  of  Sir  Adam  FergussoB,  Baronet.  At 
Michaelmas  1784  he  was  elected  lord  provost  of 
Edinburgh;  and  to  him  that  city  is  indebted  for 
many  improvements,  particularly  the  rebuilding  of 
the  college,  and  the  plan  and  erection  of  the  South 
Bridge,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid 
August  1,  1785.  He  was  created  a  bai'onet  in 
1786,  and  died  at  Harrowgate,  July  1,  1787,  in 
the  47th  year  of  his  age.  He  is  buried  in  the  Grey- 
friars'  churchyard,  Edinburgh.  Hunter  Square 
and  Blair  Street,  Edinburgh,  are  called  after  Sir 
James,  and  a  portrait  of  him  in  his  robes  as  lord 
provost  of  that  city,  is  given  in  Kay's  Edinburgh 
Portraits.  He  had  fourteen  children,  twelve  of 
whom  survived  their  infancy.  His  eldest  son,  Sir 
John,  died  in  1800,  unmarried,  when  his  next 
brother.  Sir  David,  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
estate  of  Blairquhan  in  Ayrshire.  The  third  son, 
James,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Ayrshire  militia, 
inherited  the  estates  of  Dunskey  and  Kobertland. 
He  was  for  a  considerable  time  M.P.  for  Wigton- 
shire, and  died  in  1822,  when  his  next  sumving 
brother,  Forbes,  succeeded  to  his  estates.    The 


latter  became  a  candidate,  on  the  conservative 
interest,  for  the  representation  in  parliament,  of 
Edinburgh,  in  the  first  election  after  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  bill,  and  died  soon  after  in  1833. 
11  is  younger  brother,  Thomas,  an  officer  in  the 
army,  then  became  proprietor  of  Dunskey.  This 
gentleman  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Talavera, 
where  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  detained  in 
France  till  the  peace  in  1814.  He  was  a  second 
time  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  1815, 
and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
He  subsequently  served  as  brigadier-general  in 
the  Burmese  war.  Two  views  of  old  Dunskey 
castle  are  given  in  the  second  volume  of  Grose's 
antiquities  of  Scotland,  accompanied  with  a  brief 
description. 

Blajtb,  the  name  of  a  familj  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  aaid 
to  be  descended  from  St  BUne,  one  of  the  most  diatin- 
guished  saints  in  the  Scotch  Calendar.  It  is,  however,  more 
probably  territorial,  and  derived  from  lands— of  which  there 
wen  many  in  the  west  of  Scotland — ^bestowed  for  support  of 
an  establishment,  or  a  place  of  worship,  caUed  after  his  name. 

BLANE,  Sir  Gilbert,  of  Blauefield,  bait.,  an 
eminent  physician,  the  fomth  son  of  Gilbert  Blanc, 
Esq.  of  Blauefield,  in  Ayrshire,  an  opulent  merchant 
who  had  been  long  settled  in  London,  was  bom  in 
the  fiEtmily  mansion  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  August 
29,  1749.  One  of  his  brothers,  Andrew,  had  stu- 
died for  the  law,  and  became  a  respectable  writer 
to  tlie  signet  in  Edinburgh.  Gilbert  was  origi- 
nally destined  for  Uie  churdi,  and  with  that  ob- 
ject be  studied  for  five  years  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh)  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  academical  career 
his  views  ohaanged,  and  he  resolved  to  study  med- 
icine. He  Accordingly  pursued  his  medical  studies 
for  five  y^ars  more,  and  his  character  stood  sc 
high  among  his  fellow-students  that  he  was  elect- 
ed one  of  the  presidents  of  the  Medical  Society. 
On  November  25,  1767,  be  was  admitted  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Speculative  Society,  then  in  its  infancy, 
llie  essays  he  read  to  the  society  during  the  time 
that  he  was  a  member,  were  on  the  following  sub- 
jects : — ^The  lufluence  of  situation  on  Character ; 
The  comparative  faculties  of  Man  and  other  ani- 
mals; Beauty. 

After  obtaining  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, he  repaired  to  Tendon,  where  he  spent  two 
years  longer  in  study.    Being  recommended  b> 
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.Dr.  Cnllcn  to  Dr.  William  Hnnter,  at  that  time 
the  most  eminent  teacher  of  anatomy  in  London, 
through  hie  inflaence  he  was  appointed  private 
physician  to  the  earl  of  Holdemess.  This  appoint- 
ment introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  many  dis- 
tingnlshed  indiyidnals,  and  among  others  to  Ad- 
miral Sir  George  Rodney,  afterwards  Lord  Rod- 
ney, who  nominated  him  his  private  physician,  in 
which  capacify  he  accompanied  him,  when,  in 
1780,  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  squadron 
la  the  West  Indies.  He  was  present  at  no  less 
than  six  general  engagements  with  that  renowned 
commander.  In  the  course  of  the  first  engage- 
ment, every  officer  being  either  killed,  wounded, 
or  employed,  Dr.  Blane  was  intrusted  by  the  ad- 
miral with  the  duty  of  conveying  his  orders  to  the 
officers  at  the  guns,  and  in  one  of  these  dangerous- 
missions  he  was  severely  wounded.  As  a  reward 
for  his  services  on  this  occasion,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  admiral,  he  was,  without  going 
through  the  subordinate  grades,  appointed  at  once 
physician  to  the  fleet,  a  situation  which  he  held 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  wai*  in  1783.  He  was 
present  at  the  engagement  between  the  English 
and  Fi*ench  fleets,  April  12, 1782,  when  Rodney 
gained  the  celebrated  victory  over  Count  De 
Grasse,  of  which  he  wrote  an  account.  For  this 
victory  Sir  George  Rodney  was  created  a  baron  of 
the  Upited  ]Bjngdom,  uiider  the  title  of  I^ord  Rod- 
ney. 

While  on  board  the  fleet,  Dr.  Blane  kept  a  reg- 
ular account  of  his  discoveries,  experi^ce,  and 
practice  in  the  service,  which,  with  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  returns  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
ships,  he  published,  in  1783,  under  the  title  of 
*  Observations  on  the  Diseases  incident  to  Sea- 
men,' a  work  several  times  reprinted,  with  addi- 
tions. On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  on  the  unan- 
imous recommendation  of  the  Flag  officers  and 
captains  of  the  West  India  fleet  to  the  board  of 
admiralty,  his  majesty  conferred  on  him  a  pension, 
half-pay  not  being  then  established. 

On  settling  in  London  as  a  physician,  he  was, 
by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  after- 
wards William  the  Fourth,  whom  he  had  fre- 
quently met  in  the  West  Indies  when  his  royal 
highness  was  serving  as  a  midshipman  on  board 
the  Prince  George,  appointed  physician  extraordi- 


nary to  the  prince  of  Wales.  Soon  after  he  was 
nominated  physician  to  the  Household,  and  in 
1785  he  was  elected  physician  to  St  Thomas*  Hos- 
pital. 

On  the  appointment  of  Earl  Spencer  as  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  Dr.  Blane  was  nominated 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  sick  and  wounded 
sailors,  the  duties  of  which  important  office  be 
continued  to  execute  till  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
when  a  reduction  of  all  the  naval  establishments 
took  place.  Soon  after  this  his  pension  was  dour 
bled,  on  a  representation  of  the  board  of  admi- 
ralty to  the  king  in  council. 

In  1786  Dr.  Blane  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  in  1788  he  was  chosen  to  de- 
liver the  Ci*oonian  lecture,  when  he  selected  for 
his  subject,  *  Muscular  Motion.'  The  lecture  wai 
published  in  1791,  and  reprinted  in  his  ^Select 
Dissertations,'  1822.  He  also  wrote  in  the  year 
1790,  for  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
volume  Ixxx.,  an  essay  on  the  *  Nardus  Indica,' 
or  spikenard  of  the  ancients.  In  1795  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  Medical  Board ; 
and  during  the  time  that  Earl  Spencer  remained 
in  office,  with  the  assistance  of  that  nobleman,  he 
efiected  the  introduction  into  every  ship,  of  the 
use  of  lemon  juice,  as  a  preventive  and  cure  of 
scurvy.  This  measure  has  had  the  beneficial  ef- 
fect of  almost  completely  eradicating  scurvy  at  sea. 

On  several  important  occasions.  Dr.  Blano's 
professional  opinion  was  solicited  and  followed  by 
government.  In  conjunction  with  the  king's  phy« 
sicians  and  other  leading  characters,  he  was  called 
upon  to  draw  up  the  regulations  on  the  subject  of 
quarantine,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  act  of 
parliament  on  this  head.  In  the  year  1800,  his 
advice  was  likewise  resorted  to  on  the  proper 
mode  of  accommodating  the  convicts  in  the  hulks 
at  Woolwich,  to  prevent  the  progress  of  infection. 
For  the  same  purpose  he  officially  visited  New- 
gate by  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  depai*tment.  The  army  from  Egypt 
was  transported  to  Britain,  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  by  him,  at  the  desire  of  the  secretaiy  for  wai 
and  colonies,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  importing  the 
plague  into  this  country.  The  Boai'd  of  Control 
applied  for  his  suggestions,  in  ameliorating  the 
regulations  of  the  medical  service  in  India ,  and 
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iht  truL^fTU  camiitg  tb«  cx/nvtcts  to  Botuir  | 
B«T  were.  ai»<fer  bU  dJrecti'/o«  fitted  op  to  as  to  | 
leftVffl  tb«  ByyruJity  of  fonner  Tora?e«,  bj  a  fre« 
▼entiUti'/n  and  deaii!i]i<'»^  whkh  be  wa^  railed 
BfK/o  to  do  bf  a  warrauc  fr^^ni  the  bone  Eecr»rtarr. 
\}txnu%  Uie  vrardtf  of  ITC'O  and  1800.  bw  oy'iuUm 
wwt  r^ioe*l*4  bj  a  cfmimhuie  of  the  Hou**  of 
Comffjonis.  and  to  correct  the  popular  prejudices 
then  eoteitaiiiM,  he  |iabli»hed  a  einall  tract  on  the 
•afjject  of  ^>re*ta}lifig  and  eomUnation.  In  the 
nfif'/rtaflate  Walcheren  expedition  in  18^^,  when 
tbe  government  were  undecided  what  meaf^ures  to 
idof/t.  I>r,  Biane  was  deKf/at/;hed  to  gi%'e  hijs  opin- 
tOB  an  to  the  tr^jops  remaining  on  the  inland,  and 
fai»  report,  which  wa«  afterwards  publUhed,  made 
wttb  tbe  concurrence  of  the  amif  physicians,  de- 
Cermined  go%'emment  to  abandon  the  expedition. 
Besidea  a  liberal  remuneration  from  gOTemment, 
be  received  the  thanks  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
9fllcially  conveyed  to  him  through  tbe  war-office, 
fo  consequence  of  bis  great  merit  and  public  ser- 
vices he  wa^  created  a  baronet  by  patent,  dated 
December  26,  1812. 

In  18^>5.  his  private  practice  having  become 
very  extensive,  he  resigned  bis  office  of  physician 
io  St.  Thomas*  Hospital ;  and  in  the  foorth  vol- 
ume of  the  ^  Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Chi- 
nirgical  Society*  he  publislied  an  'Exposition  of 
the  prevailing  Diseases  of  the  Metropolis,'  during 
the  twenty  years  that  he  had  held  that  situation. 
Tliis  paper  was  reprinted  In  his  *•  Select  Disserta- 
tions.* In  1818  he  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Haiford 
as  president  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  So- 
ciety. In  1819  he  published  his  *  Elements  of  Me- 
dical Logic,*  in  which  he  gives  his  ideas  respecting 
medical  education,  and  certain  topics  connected 
with  it.  This  work  has  reached  several  editions. 
In  1826  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute 
of  France.  In  November  1829,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  he  founded  a  prize 
medal  for  the  best  journal  kept  by  the  surgeons  of 
the  navy.  The  medal  is  awarded  every  second 
year,  the  Comniis.sioners  selecting  four  journals; 
and  the  president  of  the  college  of  physicians, 
with  the  president  of  the  college  of  surgeons,  de- 
ciding which  of  such  four  is  best  entitled  to  this 
honorary  distinction.  In  1830,  on  the  accession 
of  King  William  the  Fourth,  he  was  nominated 


fir«t  physkiin  to  bis  maje^.  In  1831  he  pob- 
ll>bed  a  *•  Warning  to  tbe  Brrtisb  public  against 
the  alarming  approach  of  the  Indian  Cbolefa.*  Sir 
Gilbert  was  a  Fellow  of  tbe  C<A]'v  of  Phjsidau, 
and  of  tbe  Royal  Society  of  Edinbnr^  as  wcH  as 
of  Lcflidon.  a  proprietor  of  tbe  Boral  iBsthataoo, 
and  a  member  of  tbe  Imperial  Sodety  of  Sdcoees 
at  St.  Petersbnrgb.  Having  been  eonsoited  by 
the  soier^I^ns  of  Ra>«ia  and  Pms^^ia,  and  the 
president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  on  snb- 
JHi-ts  of  public  police  and  national  inlerest,  be  re- 
ceived from  the  two  former  gold  medals,  expies- 
sive  of  their  high  sense  of  bis  professional  metfU, 
and  from  tbe  last  a  letter  of  thanks.  His  latter 
vears  were  spent  in  retirement  from  professional 

«  a  m 

labours.  He  died  June  27, 1851,  in  bis  85tb  year. 
Besides  Blanefield  in  tbe  county  of  Ayr,  Dr, 
Blane  possessed  tbe  estate  of  Cnlverlands  in  Berk- 
shire. He  bad  married  July  11,  1786,  Elizabeth, 
only  daughter  of  Abraham  Gardner,  merchant,  by 
whom  he  bad  six  sons  and  three  daughters.  Hia 
two  eldest  sons  having  predeceased  him,  be  waa 
succeeded  by  his  third  son,  Sir  Hugh  Seymour 
Blane,  who  ser\'ed  with  distinction  at  Waterioo, 
as  an  officer  of  tbe  third  guards.  One  of  Sir  Gil- 
berths  daughters,  Louisa,  was  accidentally  drowned 
in  a  piece  of  water  on  her  uncle's  estate  at  Wink- 
field  Park,  August  24,  1813,  aged  19.  His  other 
daughters  died  in  infancy.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane'a 
works  are : 

A  Short  Account-  of  the  most  efiectnid  Means  of  presening 
the  Health  of  Seamen.    Lond.  1780,  4to. 

Obfiervatlons  on  the  Piaeases  incident  to  Seamen.  Lom). 
1785,  8vo.    3d  edition,  with  oorrections  and  additions.    1799 

8vo. 

A  Lecture  ou  MnscuUu*  Motion,  read  at  the  Kojal  Society 
tbe  13th  and  tbe  20th  November,  1788.    Lond.  1791,  4ta 

Elements  of  Medical  Logic,  illustrated  by  practical  proofr 
and  examples.     London,  1818. 

Aooonnt  of  a  Case  m  which  Death  was  bnmght  on  by  a 
Hemorrhage  from  tbe  liver.    Trans.  Med.  and  Chir.  iL  p. 

18, 1800. 

On  the  Effect  of  the  Pure  Fixt  Alkalies,  and  of  Lune  Wa- 
ter, in  several  Complaints.     Ibid.  p.  132. 

History  of  some  Cases  of  Disease  in  the  Brain,  with  an 
Account  of  tbe  Appearances  after  Death,  and  some  general 
Observations  on  Complaints  of  tbe  Head.    Ibid.  p.  192. 

An  Account  of  the  Hurricane  at  Barbadoes  on  the  lOth  of 
October  1780.     Ed.  PhiL  Trans,  i.  Part  First,  30,  1788. 

Facts  and  Observations  respecting  Intermittent  Fe\'ers,  and 
tbe  Exhalations  which  occasion  them.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  iii 
L  1812. 

Observations  on  the  comparative  Prevalence,  Mortality, 
and  Treatment  of  different  Diseasep     Ibid.  iv.  89.  1818 
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Blamtyrb,  BaroD,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  pos- 
hj  a  branch  of  the  iUiutrioos  house  of  Stnart.  The 
ancestor  of  this  noble  family  was  Sir  Thomas  Stuart  of  Minto, 
who  lived  io  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  the  Third. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  William  Stuart  of  Dalswinton 
and  Garlics,  progenitor  of  the  esrls  of  Galloway  [see  Galix)- 
WAT,  earl  of].  He  reoeived  from  his  father  the  lands  of 
Minto,  Sinlaws,  and  Merbottle  in  Roxbuighshire,  of  which 
he  had  two  charters  under  the  great  seal,  2d  November  1476, 
and  by  lus  marriage  with  Isabel,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  WiUter  Stewart  of  Arthurly,  of  the  Gastlemilk  family,  he 
acquired  extensiye  estates  in  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Ren- 
frew. He  died  in  1500,  leaving  three  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. 

Sir  John,  the  eldest  son,  styled  of  Minto,  married  Janet 
Fleming,  of  Lord  Fleming's  family,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
named  Robert  Sir  John  had  a  charter  to  himself  and  Janet 
his  wife,  of  the  barony  of  Minto  and  lands  of  Busby,  which 
had  belonged  to  his  father,  2dd  Februaiy,  1502^.  He  was 
kiUed  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  9th  September,  1613.  Wil- 
liam, the  second  son,  an  eminent  churchman  of  his  day,  was, 
whilst  dean  of  Glasgow,  2d  October,  1530,  appointed  high 
treasurer  of  Scotland,  and  about  the  same  time  was  made 
provost  of  Linclnden,  an  ecclesiastical  title,  under  which  he 
sat  in  pariiament,  26th  April  1531.  In  November  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary 1534^  along  with  Sir  Adam  Otterbum  of  Redhall,  his 
Majesty's  advocate,  he  was  sent  on  an  embas^  to  England, 
to  treat  of  a  padfication,  which  was  happily  concluded.  In 
1537,  he  resigned  the  office  of  high  treasurer,  and  died  17th 
April  1545.   [CrawfonTi  Officen  of  State,  page  373.] 

Sir  John  Stuart's  son,  Sir  Robert  Stuart  of  Minto,  married 
Janet  Murray,  of  the  house  of  Touchadam  and  Polmaise.  He 
nad  four  sons;  Sir  John,  his  heir;  Walter;  Robert,  prior  of 
Whithorn ;  and  Malcolm ;  and  a  daughter. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  John  Stuart  of  Minto,  assisted  at 
the  coronation  of  King  James  the  Sixth  in  1567.  He  was 
provost  of  Glasgow,  and  had  the  command  of  the  castle  of 
that  town.  He  married,  first,  Joanna  Hepburn,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  Matthew,  whose  male  line  became  extinct  in  the 
person  of  Sir  John  Stuart,  who  died  in  the  expedition  to 
Darien  in  1697;  secondly,  Margaret,  second  daughter  of 
James  Stewart  of  Cardonald,  heir  to  her  brother  James,  and 
had  a  son,  Walter,  who  became  fint  Lord  Blantyre,  and  four 
daughters. 

Walter  Stuart,  Sir  John's  only  son  by  the  second  marriage, 
and  the  firet  Lord  Blantyre,  was  educated,  along  with  King 
James  the  Sixth,  under  the  eye  of  George  Buchanan,  and 
had  the  priory  of  Blantyre  in  Lanarkshire  bestowed  upon 
him  by  that  monarch.  The  name  Bld-an-Ur,  is  Gaelic,  sig- 
nifying *"  a  warm  retreat,'  descriptive  of  the  whole  district  of 
Blantyre,  now  a  parish.  The  priory  was  founded  by  Alexan- 
der the  Second,  sometime  before  1296,  and  the  ruins  still  re- 
main. They  are  situated  in  a  most  retired  situation,  on  the 
top  of  a  rock,  which  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  Clyde, 
exactly  oppo«te  the  noble  ruins  of  Bothwell  Castle.  The  re- 
venues were  in  1561,  £131  6s.  7^ 

In  1580,  Walter  Stuart  was  nominated  a  *  minion,'  or  gen- 
tleman of  the  king's  bed-chamber,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
designed  oommeiidator  of  Blantyre.  On  14th  November, 
1682,  he  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  whereby  he  became 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  secret  coundl ;  he  was  also  constituted 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Thomas 
Bttdianan  of  Ibest.  [OrawforSt  Officen  ofStatey  page  393.] 
11ie  feuing-out  of  his  Majesty's  lands  within  the  regality  of 
Glasgow  having  been  committed  to  his  care,  he  performed  this 


duty  to  good  purpose.  According  to  Spottiswood  [fTuHory, 
page  348.],  he  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the  pardon  of 
Archibald  Douglas,  titular  parson  of  Glasgow,  for  having  in- 
truded himself  into  the  parsonage.  On  28th  May,  1593,  ho 
was  appointed  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session,  in  the  room 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lyon  of  Auldbar,  and  on  12th  January,  1596, 
he  was  constituted  one  of  the  eight  conunissionere  of  the 
treasury  and  exchequer,  called  from  their  number  Octaviana, 
to  whom  King  James  intrusted  the  management  of  his  aifurs. 
In  the  distribution  of  offices  which  this  body  made  amongst 
themselves,  he  received  the  ofHoe  of  high  treasurer,  whidi  was 
formally  conferred  upon  him  by  lettera  patent,  under  the 
great  seal,  dated  6th  March,  1596,  with  a  preamble  very  hon- 
ourable to  him.  [^Crawford,  page  395.]  On  this  occasion  he 
reagned  the  custody  of  the  privy  seal  to  Lindsay  of  Balcarres. 

In  the  expedition  against  Kintyre  and  Isla,  resolved  upon 
by  King  James  the  Sixth  in  1596,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir 
William  Stewart  of  Houston,  commendator  of  Pittenweein, 
Lord  Blantyre,  as  high  treasurer,  took  an  active  part.  Early 
in  October  he  was  in  the  west,  superintending  the  progress 
made  in  the  preparations  for  it,  and  from  a  letter  addressed 
by  him  to  the  secretary  of  State,  it  appean  that  the  sum  of 
seven  thousand  merks  were  still  wanting  to  enable  the  expe- 
dition to  sail.  IBeUcarres  papers,  quoted  tn  Qregory'e  His- 
tory of  the  IJiffhktnda  and  Isles,  page  268.]  Having  pur- 
chased the  barony  of  Blantyre,  on  18th  January  1598,  he  had 
a  charter  of  it,  as  well  as  of  Wrightslands  and  Cardonald  in 
Renfrewshire,  when  he  was  designated  '  Walter  Lord  Blan- 
tyre, our  treasurer.'  On  17th  May  1599,  he  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  king  by  a  decision  in  a  cause  between  Mr. 
Robert  Bruce  and  the  ministers  of  Angus,  and  bendes  being 
deprived  of  his  offices  of  treasurer  and  extraordinary  lord  oi 
-session,  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 
According  to  Crawford  he  was  soon  released  and  restored  to 
favour.  In  1604,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  a  proposed  treaty  of  union  with  England,  and  on  10th 
January  1606,  he  was  one  of  the  lords  of  secret  council  who 
assisted,  as  assessors,  at  the  famous  trial  of  John  Welch  and 
the  other  five  ministere  at  linlithgow,  for  treason,  in  dedin- 
ing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  privy  coundl,  and  holding  a  general 
assembly,  after  being  charged  not  to  do  so,  when  they  were 
found  guilty,  and  banished  from  the  kingdom.  On  10th  July 
of  the  same  year  (1606)  he  was  created  a  peer  of  Scotland, 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Blantyre.  On  the  trial  of  George 
Sprut,  notary  in  Eyemouth,  12th  August,  1608,  for  conceal- 
ment of  Earl  Cowrie's  conspiracy,  he  formed  one  of  the  asses- 
sors, and  on  13th  January,  1610,  he  was  restored  to  his  for 
mer  post  as  an  extraordinary  lord  of  sesidon. 

I^rd  Blantyre  died  8th  March  1617.  He  had  married 
Nicolas,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Somerville  of  Cambusnethan, 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Anne,  married  to  John,  eighth 
Lord  Abemethy  of  Salton,  and  three  sons,  William,  who  suc- 
ceeded him;  James;  and  Walter. 

William,  second  Lord  Blantyre,  married  Helen,  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Scott  of  Ardross,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons, 
viz.,  Walter,  Alexander,  and  James;  abd  two  daughters, 
Jean  and  Margaret,  the  latter  married,  in  1646,  to  John 
Swinton  of  Swinton,  and  had  issue. 

The  second  son  of  tho  first  lord,  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Stuart, 
was  named  after  James  the  Sixth,  who  conferred  on  him  the 
order  of  the  Bath.  Some  reproachful  words  having  passed 
between  him  and  Sir  George  Wharton,  son  of  Lord  Wharton, 
a  duel  ensued  at  Islington,  8th  Nov.  1609,  when  both  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  two  days  thereafter  they  were  interred 
m  one  grave  m  Islington  churchyard.  The  letten  written 
from  one  to  the  other  previous  to  the  duel  are  printed  in  tbs 


BLANTYRE.  Si 

Gentlenun'*  Uieizine  for  November  ISOO,  ftom  tlw  Harkum 
US.  761,  foL  696.  The  cfaillaigB  wu  sent  bj  Sir  Coorgs, 
■nd  leeeptod  b;  Six  Junea,  vbo  thn*  vroU :  "  To  that  md 
I  hare  wn(  yoa  Ih*  length  of  017  ngyet,  wbkh  I  will  use 
with  ■  di|g*r,  md  M>  meet  jon  U  the  farther  end  of  laling- 
tOP,  at  Ihm  of  titt  clockl  in  the  aftanoon.''  He  maiiicd 
Ladj  Docothj  Uaetinga,  Moond  dau^lsr  of  Geo^e,  fimth 
eari  of  Bimbiigdon,  but  bad  no  iacoe  bj  her. 

The  Hoo.  Walter  Sttiart,  the  thiid  aon  of  the  flitt  lord,  and 
a  doctor  of  mediane,  wai  the  father  of  the  ceMnted  eenrt 
beantf,  Fnnna  Tbeieaa  Stnait,  who  became  Dochen  of 
lUcbinand,  and  of  another  dan^ter  nanwd  Sa|diia,  manied 
to  the  Hon.  Henrj  BolkeJejr,  master  of  the  hooaehold  to 
Cbariee  the  Second,  and  atio  to  hie  brother  Jamea,  fourth  eon 
of  Tbonias,  fint  Viaooont  Bnlhelef .  Of  the  eldeat  dangfaler, 
the  '  la  belle  Stoart,'  of  Gnminont'a  Uemoirea,  King  Charles 
the  Second  was  nppoeed  to  hm  been  dnpantelj  enanioared, 
and  that  be  might  be  at  liberty  to  marrj  her,  he  is  said  to 
hare  entstaioed  the  dengn  of  getting  diioroed  from  hii  queen. 
This  scheme,  howerer,  waa,  to  bis  f^iat  indignation,  rendered 
■bortJTe,  bf  Hin  Stnart'i  piivalelj  mariTing  Charlea,  fourth 
I>iike  of  Bicbmond  and  lAinoi,  a  match  which  is  thoaght  tn 
have  been  profncled  bj  Lord  Clarendon,  to  prevent  the  king 
carrjing  hi*  intentian  into  effect.  IIh  marriage  was  pnUict; 
dedaied  in  1667.  In  the  Mem^res  de  Qrammont  ii  a  fine 
portrait  l4  this  famooi  beaut;,  from  an  ori^nal  |Hctnre  bj 
Sir  Petw  LfIt,  of  which  the  following  is  a  woodcut' 


hment  to  her,  Charles  ordered  her  fignn  to  be 
IS  Britannia  on  onr  copper  o«na.  Tlie  jonngeat 
dangblar,  Sophia,  was  the  mother  of  Anne,  wife  of  Jamea, 
Inke  of  Berwick,  natural  son  of  Ring  James  the  Second,  and 
Jtlier  children. 

On  the  death  of  William,  second  Lord  Blaotvre,  S9th  No- 
rember  1688,  be  was  succeeded  Vf  his  eldest  son,  Walter, 
third  lord,  who  nuuried  MBi]tiret,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
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Ume  i£  Rowallan,  hot  had  no  iaane.  He  died  in  Oetobei 
1641,  when  bis  brotber,  Alexander,  becarrM  foorth  Laid  Blan- 
^le.  &j  his  wife,  Uargaret,  daughter  of  John  Shaw  of 
Greenock,  be  had  a  daughter,  Helen,  manied  to  James  Uoh 
bead  of  Bredisbolm,  and  a  son.  Alaiandec,  who  neoeeded 
him  aa  fifth  lord. 

The  fifth  Liuii  Blan^re  was  raj  aealona  for  the  molntioa. 
Ha  niaed  a  re^ment  to  Bnpport  King  mQiam,  from  whom 
ha  racored  a  pension.  At  the  meeting  of  the  aniention,  E>tb 
Jnne  170S,  bis  lordabip  was  one  of  the  —"■*!";  memben  wbo 
protcated  against  ila  legaGtj,  and  was  bj  them  sent  op  to 
London,  with  an  addma  to  Qneen  Aone,  cmilaimng  the  tea- 
Bona  of  tbeir  prwcdun.  This  ha-  ma^eatj  refhaed  to  receire, 
but  allowed  Lord  Blan^n  to  wait  Dpon  her.  Hii  lordship 
took  the  oaths  and  liis  seat  in  the  Soottidi  parliament  13tli 
Jnlf  1708,  the  daj  the  act  of  seCDritj  waa  diaouMd.  HaT. 
ing  giren  ntterante  to  acme  intemperate  and  nndntiM  eiprea- 
oons,  in  presence  of  her  majeaty'a  advocate,  against  the  high 
Dommiisioner,  a  complaint  waa  exhibited  against  him  b;  the 
Lord  Advocate,  and  be  was  in  consequence  placed  in  eastedji 
b;  order  of  tbe  Lord  Hi^  Constable.  On  the  18th  Angut 
a  petition  liom  hia  lordship  waa  read,  entreating  the  commis 
rioner  and  the  eatal«a  of  parliament  to  accept  of  hia  sobmia- 
sion  and  moat  bumble  ai^nowledgmenta  of  the  eipreasions  ul 
which  he  bad  been  guilty.  On  the  petition  being  read.  In 
waa  ordered  to  the  bar  of  tbe  bonse,  to  tbe  end  that  he  might 
there,  kneeling,  b^  pardon  of  tbe  commisiioner  and  tlH 
eatalea  for  hia  said  ofience,  paj  a  fine  of  five  thooaand  poonda, 
and  continne  in  cnstod;  until  the  fine  be  paid,  or  a  valid  bond 
be  givm  for  the  pajment  thereof.  On  bdng  brought  to  lbs 
bar  aoocvdinglf ,  tbe  Lord  ChanceUor  declared  that  the  Com- 
ith    hia  makmg    his 

lordship  gave  obedience  to  the  rest  of  the  ssntence,  and 
ihereupon  waa  dismiaaed  tram  the  bar,  and  allowed  to  take 
bis  place.  He  died  SOth  June  1704.  Mackj  describes  him 
as  a  little  active  man,  ver;  low  in  statm^  shortsighted,  &ir 
complexioned,  towaida  fil^  yeara  old.  [ifocty*!  Jfemotrs,  p. 
332.]  He  was  twice  married,  fint  to  Margaret,  eldtat 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Henderaon  of  Fordel,  in  Fife,  bannet, 
without  itsne,  and,  secondly,  lo  Aime,  dau^ter  of  Sir  Boberl 
Hamilton,  Lord  Presamennan,  aata  of  John,  second  lord 
Belbaven,  and  by  ber  he  bad  five  sons,  Walter,  and  Boberi, 
who  both  aacceeded  to  tbe  titlci  John,  an  advocate;  Janw% 
whodied  at  sea;  andHogh;  and  foOT  dingfaters. 

The  eldeat  son.  Waller,  uith  Lord  Blantyre,  was  ben  1st 
Febmary  16S3.  Be  took  the  oatlit  and  his  seat  in  tbe  Scot* 
(larliament  Gtb  August  1704,  and  strenuously  opposed  tbs 
union,  adhering  lo  all  tbe  protesta  against  it.  At  the  general 
r'lection  in  1710  he  waa  chosen  one  of  tbe  iE|HiaentatiFea  vl 
the  Soottisb  peoage.     He  died  at  London,  2Sd  June  171S. 

His  brother,  Robert,  seventh  Lord  Blantjre,  waa  a  captain 
in  the  aimy,  and  fort  mqor  of  Fort  St.  PhiUp  in  Minona. 
when  the  title  devolved  upon  him.  He  died  at  Lepnoxlove, 
n  seat  of  the  family  in  Haddingtonshire,  17th  November  1T48. 
lie  married,  first,  Lady  Helen  Lyon,  eldeet  daogbter  of  John, 
luurth  earl  of  Strathmore,  by  whom  he  bad  a  son,  who  died 
youngt  secondly,  Uai^aret,  daught^  of  the  Hon.  William 
Hay  of  Drummeliier,  brother  of  the  first  marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale,  and  by  her  be  bad  six  BOOB ;  Walter,  William.  Aleiands, 
wbo  all  succeeded  to  the  title;  John,  died  onmarried;  Jamea, 
captain  in  the  third  regiment  of  foot  guards,  with  the  mnk  of 
lientenant-oolonel  in  the  anny,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Oaild- 
foid,  in  North  CaroUna,  IGtb  March,  1781;  and  Charles,  in 
the  dvii  service  of  the  Hon.  Esat  India  company,  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Coundl  of  Bengal,  particularly  mentiimed  ia 
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Difoiii*8  namtave  of  the  o«m|Mugn  in  India,  1793,  as  ginng 
effleMooj  to  the  measoreB  of  l/xtd  C<nnwalli8  in  his  campaign 
agunst  Tippoo;  and  four  daughten. 

Walter,  eighth  Lord  Bhuitjre,  resided  mnch  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  died  nnnuffiied  at  Paris  2l8t  May  1751,  in  the 
25th  year  of  his  age.  Contempwaxy  aooonnts  represent  him 
as  a  yonng  nobleman  of  great  promise,  accomplished  manners, 
and  amiable  character,  and  in  the  Scots  Magasine  for  1751 
are  two  poetical  tribates  to  his  memory. 

His  next  brother,  William,  ninth  Lord  Blant}'Te,  was  a 
colonel  in  the  service  of  the  states  of  Holland.  He  died,  un- 
mazried,  at  Erskine,  16th  January  1776. 

Alexander,  tenth  Lord  Blantyre,  on  snooeeding  to  the  title, 
went  to  reside  at  Erskine  house,  in  Renfrewshire,  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  family.  **  He  had,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Old  Statistical  Account  of  that  parish  (toL  xix.  page  63), 
**  for  a  number  of  years  before  that  time,  been  engaged  in  a 
course  of  practical  farming  in  East  Lothian,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  had  not  only  acquired  an  accurate  and  extensiA'e 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  agriculture,  but  was 
able  to  descend  into  detail,  and  to  direct  and  orersee  CTery 
minute  operation."  He  died  at  Clifton,  5th  November,  1788. 
He  had  married  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Patrick  Lindsay  of  Eaglescaimie,  Haddingtonshire,  an  ancient 
branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Halyburton,  and  had  a  daugh- 
ter, bom  26th  December  1775,  married,  5th  October  1809,  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Stewart,  minister  of  Bolton,  and  four  sons, 
viz.,  Robert  Walter,  who  succeeded  to  the  title;  Patrick, 
who  inherited  Eaglescaimie,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  19th 
legiment  of  foot;  William,  captain  in  the  Ist  regiment  of 
foot-guards,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  who  served 
in  the  expedition  to  Holland  in  1799 ;  and  Charles,  barrister- 
at-law. 

Robert  Walter,  eleventh  Lord  Blantyre,  was  bom  10th 
June  1777,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  entered  the  army,  hav- 
ing obtained  an  ensign's  commission  in  the  3d  re^ment  of 
foot-guards  in  1795.  He  was  afterwards  captain  in  the  31st 
regiment  of  foot,  and  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  42d. 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  was  a  compa- 
nion of  the  Bath.  He  served  in  Holland  in  1799,  in  Egypt  in 
1801,  as  aid-de-camp  to  General  Stuart,  in  the  expedition  to 
Pomeiania  and  Zealand  in  1807,  and  with  Lord  Wellington 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1809.  At  the  general  election  of 
1806,  be  was  chosen  one  of  the  sixteen  representatives  of  the 
Scottish  peerage.  He  was  for  some  time  lord-lieutenant  of 
Renfnwshiie.  After  having  escaped  the  dangers  of  many  a 
bloody  battle-field,  his  lordship  was  accidentally  shot  by  a 
musket  ball  when  looking  from  the  window  of  his  hotel  dur- 
ing the  commotions  at  Brussels,  22d  September,  1830.  He 
married  Frances,  second  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Rodney, 
grand-daughter  of  the  celebrated  Admiral  Lord  Rodney,  by 
whom  he  had  six  sons  and  five  daughters.  His  eldest  son, 
Alexander,  died  young  in  1814,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
second  son,  Charles  Walter,  twelfth  Lord  Blantyre,  bom  2lBt 
December  1818.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Grenadier 
Guards.  He  married,  4th  October,  1843,  Lady  Evelyn  Leve- 
•on-Gower,  second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and 
has  issue  a  son,  Hon.  Walter  Stuart,  bom  at  Erskine  House 
in  1851,  and  five  daughters. 

BOECE,  BOEIS,  BOYCE,  or  BOETHIUS, 
Hector,  a  celebrated  historian,  was  bom  at  Dun- 
dee aboat  1465,  or,  as  other  accounts  say,  1470. 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  wlib 


had  possessed  the  barony  of  Panbride,  or  Balbride, 
in  Forfarshire,  since  the  reign  of  David  the  Second. 
From  the  place  of  his  birth  he  had  the  appeUation 
of  Deidonanas,  being  so  styled  in  the  edition  of  his 
history  published  by  Ferrerius.  After  receiving 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  his  native  town, 
and  studying  for  some  time  at  Aberdeen,  he  went 
to  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  divinity.  Having  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  philosophy,  and 
history,  he  was  in  1497  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  college  of  Montagu  in  that  uni- 
versity. Amongst  other  eminent  peraons  with 
whom  he  there  became  acquainted  was  Erasmus, 
who  maintained  a  correspondence  with  him,  and 
who,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  styles  him  ^*  a  man  of 
an  extraordinary  happy  genius,  and  of  great  elo- 
quence." 

On  the  erection,  in  1500,  of  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  by  William  Elphinstone,  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  Boece  was  by  that  prelate  invited  back  to 
Scotland,  and  appointed  principal  of  the  new  uni 
vei*sity,  in  which  he  was  also  professor  of  divinity. 
His  sub-principal,  William'  Hay,  also  a  native  of 
Forfarshire,  and  his  fellow-student  at  Dundee  and 
Paris,  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  college.  His 
brother,  Arthur  Boece,  chancellor  of  the  cathedral 
of  Brechin,  was  appointed  professor  of  canon  law, 
and  June  22d,  1535,  became  a  judge  of  the  court 
of  session.    His  talents  and  high  reputation  tend  • 

• 

ed  very  much  to  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the 
Institution.  Besides  being  principal  of  the  college, 
Boece  was  a  canon  of  Aberdeen,  and  rector  of  Ty- 
rie,  in  the  same  county.  On  the  death  of  Bisliop 
Elphinstone,  in  1514,  Boece  wrote  his  life  in  La- 
tin, with  those  of  his  predecessors  in  the  see  of 
Aberdeen.  This  work,  published,  under  the  title 
of  '  Episcoporum  Mnrthlacensinm  et  Aberdonen- 
slum,'  at  Paris  in  4to  in  1622,  has  been  reprint- 
ed by  the  Bannatyne  Club.  Murthlack  in  Banff- 
shire was  originally  the  seat  of  the  bishops,  before 
it  was  removed  to  Aberdeen ;  which  accounts  for 
the  title  of  the  work.  He  next  wrote,  also  in  La- 
tin, his  more  celebrated  work,  the  History  of 
Scotland,  introduced  by  a  copious  geographical 
description  of  the  country.  This  work  first  ap- 
peared at  Paris  in  1526,  under  the  title  of  ^  Scoto- 
rum  Historia  ab  illius  Gentis  Origine.*    The  first 
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.edition  contidned  seventeen  books,  and  ended 
with  the  death  of  James  the  First.  Another  edi- 
tion, containing  the  eighteenth  book,  and  part  of 
the  nineteenth,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the 
reign  of  James  the  Third,  was  published  in  1574 
by  Joannes  FeiTerins,  a  Fiedmontese,  who  had 
resided  several  years  in  Scotland,  and  who  added 
an  appendix  of  thirty-five  pages.  It  was  printed 
at  Lausanne,  and  published  at  Paris.  Boece^s 
History  was  translated  into  the  Scotch  language 
for  the  benefit  of  James  the  Fifth,  by  John  Bel- 
lenden,  archdeacon  of  Moray,  as  already  stated  in 
the  life  of  that  author.  A  metrical  vei-sion  of  it, 
containing  about  seventy  thousand  lines,  done  by 
some  one  whose  name  has  not  been  ascertained,  is 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. In  1527  James  the  Fifth  bestowed  upon 
Boece  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  Scots  yearly,  to 
be  paid  by  the  sheriff  of  Aberdeen  out  of  the  royal 
casualties,  until  the  king  should  promote  him  to  a 
benefice  of  a  hundred  merks  Scots  of  yearly  value. 
This  benefice  was  the  rectory  of  Tyrie,  which  he 
held  till  his  death.  In  1528  Boece  took  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  at  Aberdeen ;  and  we  leam  from  the 
Burgh  Records  of  that  city,  under  date  5th  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  that  on  this  occasion  the  ma- 
gistrates voted  him  a  present  of  a  tun  of  wine 
when  the  new  wines  should  arrive,  or  the  sum  of 
twenty  pounds  Scots,  "  to  help  to  by  him  bonatis, 
quhllk  of  thame  he  thinkis  maist  expedient,  at  his 
awin  plesour.  And  the  said  counsail  to  convein 
this  day  efternowne,  in  the  pro  west  innis,  to  se 
and  devise  quhar  this  mouy  sal  be  esiast  gotten.'^ 
[Extract  Jrom  Council  Register  of  Aberdeen  pub- 
lUhedfor  the  Spalding  Club,  1898--1570,  p.  121.] 
Boece  died  at  Aberdeen,  it  is  supposed,  about 
the  year  1536,  aged  about  seventy,  and  was  bur- 
ied in  the  chapel  of  the  college,  near  to  the  tomb 
of  Bishop  Elphinstone.  In  the  front  of  the  chapel 
is  his  coat  of  arms,  with  ^  H.  B.  ob.  1536.'  His 
History  of  Scotland,  considering  the  age  in  which 
he  wrote,  is  remarkable  for  its  elegance  and  pu- 
rity of  style,  but  his  credulity  and  fondness  for  the 
marvellous  detract  greatly  from  its  value,  and  de- 
prive him  of  all  title  to  be  considered  an  authority. 
He  adopted,  without  inquiry,  and  without  even 
teeming  to  have  any  doubt  of  their  authenticity, 
the  fables  of  the  monastic  chroniclers  that  pi'eced- 


ed  him,  as  well  as  the  no  lees  absurd  fictions  and 
traditions  of  his  own  age.  Some  writers  accuse 
him  of  having  invented  many  details  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  history ;  but  from  this  charge  of  fabri- 
cation he  has  been  vindicated  by  Mr.  Maitland, 
in  his  biographical  introduction  to  Bellenden's 
translation.  It  is  enough  that  he  has  to  bear  the 
imputation  of  having  been  the  great  stumbling- 
block  to  a  truthful  history  of  his  own  times,  for 
his  falsehoods,  after  having  been  once  and  again 
disproved,  come  up  again  fresh,  as  if  uncontradict- 
ed, to  garnish  the  tales  of  the  novelist,  the  tale- 
writer,  and  the  would-be  historian.  In  his  pri- 
vate character  Boece  is  described  as  having  been 
discreet,  generous,  affable,  and  courteous. 
Boece's  works  are  • 

Vitas  Episcoponin  Miirthlacen«am  et  Aberdonensium 
Paris,  1522,  4to.  He  be^ns  at  Beanos  the  first  bishop,  aiui 
ends  with  Gawin  Danbar.  Bepiinted  for  the  Bannatyne 
Glab.    Edinburgh,  1825,  4to. 

Scotomm  Historias  a  prima  gentis  origine.  Libri  xvii.  per 
Jodocum  Badiam,  Ascensiom.  Paris,  1526,  fol  Scotorun. 
Historis.  Libri  xix.  cam  continoatione  Johannis  Ferreri  Pe 
demontani.  Paris,  1574,  fol.  A  rare  edition.  The  same. 
Paris,  1575,  1577,  fol.  In  Eng.  by  B.  Holiinshed.  Lond. 
1587,  fol.  The  same  translaatit  laitly  by  Maister  Johne  Bel- 
lenden,  Archedene  of  Murray,  Channon  of  Rosse;  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  richt  hie  richt  ezcellant  and  noble  Prince  James 
v.  of  that  name.  King  of  Scottis;  and  imprinted  in  Edin- 
burgh, be  Thomas  Davidson,  without  date,  foL ;  again  1536, 
1541,  this  translation  is  contained  in  17  books,  and  made 
firom  the  first  edit,  of  Hector  Boethius,  at  Paris,  1526,  fol. 

Explicatio  quonindam  Tocabulorum  ad  oognitionem  dialec- 
tices  conducensium,  et  introductio  ad  logicen  Aristotelis. 
Toleti,  1616,  4to. 


BoGUB,  BoAO,  and  Booo,  varieties  of  a  surname  common 
in  the  south  of  Scotland.  From  its  similarity,  as  used  in  the 
most  ancient  families,  to  the  old  French  name  De  Bogue^  it  is 
probably  of  French  or  Norman  origin.  The  word  Bogne,  in 
old  Korman-French  and  Spanish,  signifies  a  mouth  (Bocca), 
and  is  used  in  Spanish  topography  to  desnribe  a  narrow  chan- 
nel or  passage  of  water,  as  Bogue  ChitOy  (little  mouth,)  in 
Iiouisiana.  It  is  met  with  also  in  the  names  of  a  few  places 
in  Scotland,  but  all  in  the  province  of  Moray ;  as  in  the  old 
residence  of  Bog  o'  Gight,  now  Gordon  Gastle,  near  the  new 
or  small  mouth  of  the  Spey,  and  which  may  be  the  same  aa 
Bogue  Ghito,  even  when  pronounced  in  modem  Spanish; 
Boat-of-Bog,  the  village  of  the  old  ferry  at  the  above  mouth 
or  channel  of  the  Spey ;  and  perhaps  the  water  of  Bogie  itself, 
which  is  not  so  much  a  river  as  a  mouth,  channel,  or  passage, 
by  which  the  two  streamlets  Graig  and  Gorchinnan,  after  a 
short  course,  reach  the  Devcron.  It  would  almost  appear 
from  this  nomenclature  as  if,  when  Malcolm  IV.  drove  out 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Moray,  and  introduced  a  new 
colony  in  their  stead,  that  these  latter  were  natives  of 
Toulouse  or  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  the 
Spanish  tongue  was  opoken ;  a  circumstance  the  less  unlikely, 
as  it  was  for  having  served  under  Henry  II.  at  Toulouse,  and 
in  defence  of  that  people  against  the  king  of  France,  that  tb* 
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Monvians  protesed  to  have  rebelled  against  him.  The  word 
oodUB  in  Engliah  in  durnnbogmt^  to  diaohaigie  by  a  mouth. 
Emboguet  the  opposite  of  this  latter  word,  is  used  as  a  nonn  in 
an  old  writer  (Florian,  Jn  1613)  in  a  sense  so  similar  to  bog 
— whioh  ori^nallj  implied  not  a  soft  mnd  bnt  a  bodj,  and 
qfttunes  a  large  body,  of  water,  without  on  oc«l2e^— as  to  sug- 
gest its  bong  the  original  of  the  latter  term.  The  subject 
of  the  following  nvtiot  is  the  onlj  indiyidual  who  has  obtained 
a  plaoe  in  Biography,  but  the  name  is  oommon  in  old  writings : 

BOGUE,  David,  the  Rev.,  one  of  the  fathers 
and  AMiikders  of  the  London  Mlsslonaxy  Society, 
f^ae  bom  at  Hallydown,  parish  of  Coldingham, 
Berwickshire,  February  18,  1760.  He  was  the 
fourth  son  of  John  Bogue,  laird  of  Hallydown,  and 
Margaret  Swanston,  his  wife.  He  commenced  his 
classical  education  at  the  school  of  Eyemouth,  and 
afterwards  studied  for  the  church  at  the  univer- 
sity  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  due  time  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  In  1771  he  went  to 
London,  and  was  for  some  time  employed  as  usher 
in  an  academy  at  Edmonton;  afterwards  in  the 
same  capacity  at  Hampstead,  and  ultimately  went 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith's  at  CamberweU,  whom  he 
assisted  also  in  his  ministerial  duties.  He  subse- 
qnentiy  became  minister  of  an  Independent  chapel 
at  (rosport.  In  1780,  besides  his  clerical  chai*ge, 
he  undertook  the  duties  of  tutor  to  an  institution 
in  that  town,  for  the  education  of  young  men  des- 
tined for  the  ministry,  in  connection  with  the  In- 
dependent communion.  At  the  same  time,  he 
originated  the  design  of  a  grand  missionary  scheme, 
which  afterwards  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society.  Soon  after  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  Religious  Tract 
Society.  To  the  latter  body  he  contributed  the 
first  of  a  series  of  yery  useful  publications.  In 
1796,  he  and  the  Bct.  Greyille  Ewing  of  Glas- 
gow, and  the  Bey.  William  Innes  of  Edinburgh, 
who,  like  himself,  had  left  the  Church  of  Scotiand 
and  become  Independent  ministers,  agreed  with 
Robert  Haldane,  Esq.  of  Airthrie,  who  sold  his 
estate  to  furnish  funds  for  the  purpose,  to  go  out 
to  India  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  natives.  The 
East  India  Company,  however,  refused  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  undertaking,  and  the  design  was  in 
consequence  abandoned ;  providentially  for  them, 
as  a  massacre  of  Europeans  afterwards  took  place 
at  the  exact  spot  which  had  been  fixed  upon  for 
the  missionary  station,  where  a  seminary  was  to 


have  been  built  for  the  education  of  missionariea 
In  1815  the  Senatus  Academicus  of  Yale  college. 
North  America,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.  Dr.  Bogue  was  in  the  practice  of  making 
an  annual  tour  to  the  country  in  behalf  of  the 
Missionary  Society.  In  one  of  these  jouvneys,  in 
which  he  had  been  requested  to  assist  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Sussex  Auxiliaiy  Society,,  he  became 
unwell  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goulty  of 
Brighton;  and  after  a  short  illness,  died  there, 
October  25, 1825,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  sem- 
inary of  missions  at  Gosport.  He  was  an  emi- 
nently amiable,  energetic,  and  pious  man,  and 
contributed  much  towards  a  revival  of  religious 
feeling  in  the  age  and  body  with  which  he  was 
connected.  His  history  of  Dissenters  is  written 
with  considerable  feeling  of  dislike  to  the  perse- 
cuting party,  as  he  called  them.  It  is  mentioned, 
and  it  is  creditable  to  him,  that  before  his  death 
he  expressed  regret  for  the  harsh  manner  in  which 
he  wrote  respecting  some  members  of  the  English 
church.    His  works  are : 

Reasons  for  seeking  a  Repeal  of  the  Test  Acts,  bj  a  Di»< 
aenter.    London,  1790,  8vo. 

An  Essay  on  the  Divine  Antboritj  of  the  New  Testament, 
written  at  the  request  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
London,  1801,  8vo.  This  work  has  been  transUted  into  the 
French,  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish  languages. 

A  Catechism  for  the  nse  of  all  the  Churches  in  the  French 
Empire ;  from  the  French.    London,  1807, 12nMk 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Promoters  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  Grammar  School,  Mill-hilL    Hmdon,  1808. 

Disoonrses  on  the  MiDenninm. 

Histoiy  of  the  Dissenters,  from  the  Rerolntion  in  1689,  to 
the  year  1808 ;  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Bennet  1809,  3 
▼ols.  8yo.    Lond.  1812,  4  vols.  8to.    Another  edilioo,  1838. 

Sermons  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grasomer ;  with  a  Preface.    1809. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  Evangelical  Magaaine  in  1793, 
Dr.  Bogoe  contribnted  several  powerful  articles  to  its  oolomns. 


BoscAB,  a  Bomame.    See  SuppucMnerr. 


BoRTHWiCK,  Baron,  a  title,  at  present  dormant,  in  the 
peerage  of  Scotland,  formerly  possessed  by  a  family  of  that 
name  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh.  Douglas  is  of  opinion  that 
the  surname  is  local,  assumed  "  from  lands  of  that  name  on 
Borthwidc  water,  in  the  county  of  Selkirk.**  The  name  of 
the  water  of  Borthwick,  like  that  of  most  streams  in  Scotland, 
is  of  immemorial  antiquity,  and  like  the  sindlar  one  of  Bor- 
thoo  in  Forfarshire,  is  also  of  British  Celtic  origin.  It  is 
said,  but  on  no  reliable  authority,  that  the  ancestor  of  the 
noble  house  of  Borthwick  was  one  Andreas,  a  son  of  the  lord 
of  Burtick  in  Livonia,  who  accompanied  Edgar  Atheling 
and  his  two  sisters,  Margaret,  afterwards  wife  of  MalcobL 
Canmore,  and  Christina,  to  Scotland  in  1067,  and  obtain- 
ing possesnon  of  some  lands  in  this  country,  settled  bersu 
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pofUritf,  aeoordioi^,  wxth  acme  tauH  altentioD  in  the 
fpeDing,  an  fUted  to  have  awninfid  tlw  nnuune  of  Borth- 
vicfc,  from  tho  biithphee  of  their  progenitor.  The  territorial 
orifpn  of  the  name  »,  howerer,  bjr  ftr  the  more  probable  one. 

In  the  reign  of  Kbig  David  the  Second,  Tbomai  da  Borth- 
wick  obtained,  probaUj  bj  ezcambion,  or  exchange  with  Ua 
patrimony  of  Bortfawi^  aome  lands  near  Lander  in  Berwick- 
•hire,  from  Robert  Lander  of  Qnairelwood,  and  in  that  of 
King  Bobcrt  the  Second,  Sir  William  Borthwick  waa  poaaw 
aor  of  the  lands  of  Catkone  in  Edinbnrghshire,  aa  appean  bj 
a  diarter  dated  in  1378.  These  lands  he  called  Borthwick 
after  his  own  name.  On  tiie  estate  of  Harrieston  in  the 
pariah  of  Bortiiwick  are  the  rains  of  a  rerj.  ancient  castle, 
known  bj  the  name  of  the  o!d  castle  of  Catknne,  which  are 
traditionall J  awngnH  as  the  seat  of  the  fiunilj  before  it  be- 
came possessed  of  the  domain  of  Locherworth.  Previons  to 
their  assumption  of  the  title  of  Borthwick  of  that  Ok,  thej 
were  promiscnooslj  designed  as  of  Catknne,  L^gertwood,  and 
Herriot-mnir. 

During  the  fifteenth  and  (bUowmg  centuries,  the  lords  of 
Borthwick  had  immense  poasessions  snd  great  inflnenoe  in 
tliat  portion  of  Edinbnr^^lMhire  which  now  forms  the  parish 
of  Borthwick,  a  district  famed  for  its  romantic  scenery. 

The  first  Lord  Borthwick  was  Sir  WDliam  Borthwick  of 
Borthwick,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Fint ;  but  previous  to 
htm  there  seems  to  have  been  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Sir 
WilKam  Borthwick,  occupien  of  Uie  castle  of  Catknne.  A 
Sir  William  de  Borthwick  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Bymer 
m  his  Foedera,  vols.  8  and  9;  and  Douglas  (Peera^  App. 
voL  ii.  page  661.)  enumerates  several  grants  of  land,  charters, 
and  public  appointments  held  by  a  pereonage  of  this  name. 
About  1387  Sur  William  de  Borthwick  witnessed  a  charter  of 
James,  second  earl  of  Douglas  and  Mar,  of  the  barony  of 
Drumlanrig.  In  the  reign  of  King  Robert  the  Third,  William 
de  Borthwick  obtnined,  from  Mtirgaret,  countess  of  Mar  and 
Angus,  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Ludniche  and  Wester  Drum- 
eanachy  in  the  barony  of  Kirriemuir,  Forfarshire.  In  Octo- 
ber and  November  1398  Sir  William  of  Borthwic  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  Botbesay,  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  for  a  truce  and  the  liberation  of  prisoners,  with 
commisrioners  on  the  part  of  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  at 
Handenstank  and  Clochmabanestane.  William  Borthewyk, 
cbivaler,  was  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  English  2l8t 
December  1400,  and  had  a  letter  of  safe  conduct  as  such  into 
England,  26th  April  1401.  On  24th  August  1404,  William 
de  Borthwick,  miles,  was  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the 
English,  and  again  8th  March  and  27th  August  1406.  On 
the  21st  of  September  the  same  year  William  de  Borthwick, 
miles,  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  earl  of  DougUis,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Homildon.  On  27th 
April  1409,  a  safe  conduct  was  granted  to  William  de  Borth- 
wick de  Lidgertwood,  knight,  as  a  commissioner  from  Scot- 
land to  England ;  and  William  de  Borthwik,  miles,  was  one 
of  the  oommissionerB  to  treat  with  the  English,  21st  April 
1410.  Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  granted  a  charter,  dated  4th 
June  of  that  year, '  dilecto  nostro  Willielmo  de  Borthwick, 
raititi,'  of  the  Unds  of  Borthwic  and  Thoftootys  in  Selkirk- 
shire, on  the  resignation  of  Robert  Scott,  (probably  a  second 
ezcambion  by  which  he  resumed  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the 
family).  On  28d  May  and  24th  September  1411,  and  7th 
August  1413,  Sir  William  de  Borthwick  was  a  Commissioner 
for  treating  with  the  EngUsh.  William,  dominus  de  Borth- 
wick, in  the  year  1421,  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  retuni 
of  James  the  First,  when  it  was  proposed  that  his  Migesty 
should  visit  Scotland,  81st  May  of  that  year,  on  his  parole. 
A  safe  conduct  was  granted  tc  William  de  Borthwic  de  eodem. 


nuki,  to  proceed  to  England  as  a  oommiasknier  to  treai  tez 
the  release  of  James  the  Firet,  12th  May  1423,  and  to  Wil- 
liam de  Borthwick,  dominus  de  Ueriot,  to  repair  to  thslt 
kingdom  to  meet  his  majesty,  13th  Febniaiy  1424.  Williel- 
mus  Borthwick  ejusdam,  miles,  was  one  of  the  juiy  on  the 
trial  of  3Iurdoch,  duke  of  Albany,  in  May  1425. 

Kr  William  Borthwid^  father  of  the  first  Lord  Borthwick. 
besides  his  son,  had  two  daoghten> ;  Janet,  married,  first,  to 
James  Dooghtt,  Lord  Dalkeith,  and  secondly  to  Ceorge 
Crichton,  eari  of  Caithness.  The  second  daughter  becanic 
the  wife  of  Sai  John  Oliphant. 

The  son  appean  to  have  been  created  Loid  Borthwick  be- 
fore 1430,— it  is  supposed  in  1424,— for  in  October  of  the 
fanner  year,  at  the  Iwptism  of  the  twin  sons  of  Jamea  thf 
First,  several  kni^ts  were  oneated,  and  among  the  rest  Wil- 
liam, son  and  heir  of  Lord  Borthwick.  In  the  recorda  there 
is  no  patent  found  constituting  this  peerage.  The  first  Lord 
Borthwick  waa  one  of  the  snbstituUd  hostages  for  the  ran- 
som of  Emg  James  the  First  He  was  sent  to  England  16th 
July  1425,  and  remamed  there  tiU  9th  Jnlf  1427,  whsD  an 
order  was  issued  for  his  liberation,  he  being  then  in  the  cos- 
tody  of  the  bishop  of  Durham.  By  a  charter  under  the  great 
seal,  of  date  June  2, 1430,  he  obtained  a  license  firnn  James 
the  First,  to  build  a  castle  on  the  qmt  called  the  Mote  oi 
Lochwarret  or  Lodierworth,  which  he  had  bought  from  Sir 
William  Hay.  In  the  description  of  Borthwick  parish  in  the 
new  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  [vol.  L  p.  162]  it  ir 
stated  that  the  family  of  Hay,  afterwards  of  Tester,  ancestor 
of  the  Marquises  of  Tweeddale,  were  at  that  time  occupiers  ol 
the  domain  of  Locherworth.  The  Borthwicks  and  the  Uaya 
appear  to  have  thus  been  neighbours,  and  then  is  a  treditioa 
relating  to  the  old  castle  of  Catknne,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  then  possessor  of  it,  of  tiie  Borthwick  famQy,  having  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  the  family  of  Hay,  the  Hays  consented  to  part 
with  a  portion  of  thor  property  to  the  knight  <^  Catknne. 
Another  version  of  the  tradition  is,  that  the  lady  belonged  to 
the  house  of  Douglas.  Lord  Borthwick  erected  a  stately 
castle  on  the  spot  indicated,  and,  under  the  name  of  Borth- 
wick castle,  it  became  the  chief  residence  of  the  fiunOy,  givmg 
its  name  to  the  parish  in  which  it  is  situated.  **  like  many 
other  baronial  reaidenoes  in  Scotland,  he  buOt  this  magnifi- 
cent pile  upon  the  very  verge  of  his  own  property.  The  usual 
reason  for  choosing  such  a  situation  vras  hinted  by  a  northern 
baron,  to  whom  a  fiiend  objected  this  circumstance  as  a  de- 
fect, at  least  an  inconvenience:  *  Well  hria  yoiaf*  (Anglic^ 
press  forwsrd,]  was  the  baron's  answer;  which  expressed  the 
policy  of  the  powerinl  in  settling  then:  residence  upon  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  donuuns,  as  ^ving  pretext  and  opportunity 
for  making  acquisitions  at  the  expense  of  their  ndghbours. 
William  de  Hay,  from  whom  Sir  William  Borthwick  had  ao- 
quired  a  part  of  Locherworth,  is  sud  to  have  looked  with 
envy  upon  the  splendid  castle  of  his  neighbour,  and  to  have 
vented  his  spleen  by  building  a  mill  upon  the  lands  of  Little 
Lodierworth,  immediately  beneath  the  knoll  on  which  the 
fortress  was  situated,  declaring  that  the  lord  of  Borthwick,  in 
all  his  pride,  should  never  be  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  clack 
of  bis  nughbour's  milL  The  mill,  aooording^y,  still  exists,  as 
a  property  independent  of  the  castle."  [FS-ovk^Ml  AfitiqMea, 
p.  200.]  The  first  Lord  Borthwick  died  before  1468.  He 
seems  to  have  been  cupbearer  to  William  St.  Clair,  eari  and 
prince  of  Orkney,  founder  of  Boelin  chapel,  who  maintained 
his  court  at  Boslin  castle  with  regal  magnifiomce.  In  an 
aisle  of  the  old  church  of  Borthwick  may  still  be  seen  two 
monumental  statues,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  of  this  lord 
Borthwick  and  his  Udy.  His  lordship  is  in  frill  annom, 
while  his  lady,  a  beautiful  female  figure,  with  a  gentle  and 
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Jmdsome  oart  of  features,  appears  dressed  in  the  irill  robes 
of  her  time.  He  left  two  sons;  William,  bis  saooraaor,  and 
John  de  Borthwick,  who  acquired  the  lands  of  Grookston,  in 
1440. 

WiDiam,  second  Lord  Borthwidc,  was,  in  1425,  in  the  life- 
time of  his  isther,  and  under  the  appellation  of  Willielmus  de 
Borthwick,  junior,  ambassador,  with  the  bishops  of  Aberdeen 
and  Dunblane,  and  seyen  others,  to  the  court  of  Rome.  He 
had  a  safe  conduct  as  a  oommissiona'  to  treat  with  the  Eng- 
fish,  13th  July  1459,  and  on  Ist  September  that  year  he  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  them  at  Newcastle.  On  24th  September 
1461,  he  had  a  safe  conduct  as  an  ambassador  to  England, 
and  on  5th  December  1468,  he  had  another.  He  seems  to 
have  died  about  1464.  He  had  a  daughter,  Margaret,  mar- 
ried to  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Galderwood,  and  three  sons, 
William,  third  Lord  Borthwick;  Sir  Thomas  Borthwick  of 
Colylaw,  and  James  Borthwick  of  Glengelt. 

His  son,  William^  third  Lord  Borthwick,  sat  in  parliament 
9th  October  1466,  and  14th  October  1467,  and  in  several 
subsequent  parliaments,  down  to  1505.  He  had  a  safe  con- 
duct as  ambassador  to  England  7th  August  1471,  and  again 
on  24th  August  1473.  Sir  William  of  Borthwic,  knight,  his 
son,  appears  as  defender  in  an  action  of  debt,  4th  July  1476, 
wh«i  judgment  was  given  agunst  him.  Lord  Borthwick 
was  one  of  the  lords  of  articles  pro  baronibus,  in  the  parlia- 
ment that  sat  down  at  Edinburgh  4th  October  1479.  Wil- 
liam, Lord  Borthwick,  and  Sir  William  of  Borthwick,  knight, 
his  son  and  heir,  bad  a  judgment  in  their  favour  16th  October 
of  that  year,  and  of  the  same  date  Sir  William  of  Borthwick, 
knight,  is  sole  defender  in  a  dvil  suit.  On  20th  September 
1484^  Lord  Borthwick  was  one  of  the  guarantees  of  a  treaty 
with  Enj^d,  [FcsdSera  ziL  p.  241,]  and  on  30th  September 
1497,  and  12th  July  1499,  he  was  one  of  the  conservators  of 
a  treaty  with  the  same  power.  [Ibid,  pp.  676  and  726.] 
The  third  Lord  Borthwick  was  slain  at  the  battie  of  Blodden, 
9th  September  1513.  He  married  Maryota  de  Hope  Pringle, 
or  Hoppringill,  as  it  was  spelled  in  thoee  days,  and  with 
several  daughters,  had  two  sons,  William,  his  successor,  and 
Alexander  Borthwick  of  Kenthom. 

William,  fourth  Lord  Borthwick,  immediately  after  the 
battie  of  Flodden,  was  appointed  by  the  council  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  command  of  the  castle  <if^  Stirling,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  well  f(ntified,  with  the  important  charge  of  the 
infant  monarch,  James  the  Fifth.  He  set  his  seal  to  the 
treaty  with  England  7th  October  1517.  [/MdL  xiiL  p.  600.] 
The  fourth  lord  died  in  1542.  He  had  married  in  1491, 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  Lord  Hay  of  Yester,  by 
whom,  besides  two  daughters,  he  had  two  sons,  the  master  of 
Borthwick,  who  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  John, 
fifUilord. 

John,  fifth  Lord  Borthwick,  opposed  the  Reformation  in 
1560,  saying  that  he  would  believe  as  his  fathers  had  done 
before  hhn.  He  assisted  the  queen  regent  against  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation,  and  died  in  1565.  He  married  Lady 
Isabel  Lindsay,  eldest  daughter  of  David,  seventh  earl  of 
Crawford,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  William,  sixth  Ix)rd  Borth- 
wick, and  a  daughter,  Mariota,  married  to  Andrew  Hope 
Pringle  of  Galashiels.  Notwithstanding  his  attachment  to 
the  *  ancient  religion,*  his  servants,  in  1547,  were  guilty  of  an 
insult  to  a  church  officer,  which  one  would  scarcely  have  ex- 
pected would  have  been  committed  at  Borthwick  castle. 
The  incident,  whimsical  enough  in  its  way,  is  thus  related  by 
Sar  Walter  Soott,  who  has  published  his  authority  in  an  ex- 
tract flrom  the  Consistory  Register  of  St.  Andrews :  "  In  con- 
sequence of  a  process  betwixt  Master  George  Hay  de  Minztons 
and  the  Lord  Borthwick.  letters  of  excommunication  had 


passed  against  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  contumacy  d 
certain  witnesses.  William  Langlands,  an  apparitor  or  maoer 
[bacularku]  of  the  see  of  St.  Andrews,  presented  these  letten 
to  the  curate  of  the  church  of  Borthwick,  requiring  him  to 
publish  the  same  at  the  servioe  of  high  mass.  It  seems  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  castle  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  the 
favourite  sport  of  enacting  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  a  spedes 
of  highjinig,  in  which  a  mimic  prelate  was  elected,  who,  like 
tiie  lord  of  Misrule  in  England,  turned  aD  sort  of  lawful 
.authority,  and  particularly  the  church  ritual,  into  ridicule. 
This  frolicsome  person,  with  his  retinue,  notwithstanding  ot 
the  appuitor's  character,  entered  the  church,  seised  upon  the 
primate*s  officer  without  hesitation,  and  dragging  him  to  the 
miU-dam,  on  the  south  mde  of  the  castle,  compelled  him  tc 
leap  into  the  water.  Not  contented  vdth  this  partial  inomer- 
Bon,  the  Abbot  of  Unreason  pronounced  that  Mr.  Ij^niliam 
Langlands  was  not  yet  sufficientiy  bathed,  and  therefoie 
caused  his  assistants  to  lay  him  on  his  back  in  the  stream, 
and  duck  him  in  the  most  satisfactory  and  perfect  manner. 
The  unfortunate  apparitor  was  then  conducted  bask  to  the 
church,  where,  for  his  refreshment  after  his  bath,  the  letters 
of  excommunication  were  torn  to  pieces,  and  steeped  in  a 
bowl  of  wine;  the  mock  abbot  being  probably  of  opinion  that 
a  tough  parchment  was  but  dry  eating.  Lan^ands  was  com- 
pelled to  eat  the  letters,  and  swallow  the  wine,  with  the  com- 
fortable assurance,  that  if  any  more  sudi  letters  should  arrive 
during  the  continuance  of  his  office,  they  should  '  a*  gang  thr 
same  gait.* " 

William,  sixth  Lord  Borthmck,  was  a  steady  friend  of 
Queen  Mary.  That  i]l-&ted  princess  occasionally  visited  the 
castle  of  Borthwick,  and  at  last  took  refuge  in  it  with  Both- 
well,  when  they  were  nearly  surprised  by  the  party  of  Mur- 
ray and  Morton.  BothweU  escaped  before  their  arrival,  and 
Mary  fled,  two  days  afterwards,  in  men*s  apparel. 

Lord  Borthwick  married  Grisel,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  of  Branxholm,  ancestor  of  the  duke  of  Bucdeuch, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  William,  master  of  Borthwick,  who 
died  before  his  father,  and  James,  seventh  Lord  Borth- 
wick. On  15th  January  1579-^0,  Lady  Borthwick  and 
her  two  sisters  were  noade,  at  the  same  time,  the  subjects 
of  legal  prosecution  by  the  dominant  party,  on  account  of 
alleged  gross  irregularity  of  life  and  manners.  As  none  of 
these  charges  were  established,  notwithstanding  the  predo- 
minance and  spite  of  the  prosecuting  party,  it  is  possible  they 
were  intended  merely  to  excite  the  popular  odium  against 
Lord  Borthwick  and  the  ladies  of  his  family  as  supporters  a 
the  queen.  But  it  is  a  sad  picture  of  the  state  of  Scotland  at 
the  time,  whether  we  can  suppose  the  accusations  to  be  true 
or  false.  [See  PUoaim^t  CrignincU  Triak^  vol  L  pert  it  pp. 
83  and  84.] 

James,  seventh  Lord  Borthwick,  married  Maigaret  Hay, 
eldest  daughter  of  William,  Lord  Hay  of  Yester.  December 
28,  1595,  he  was  charged,  with  sundry  other  persons,  "under 
deidly  feud**  with  the  lairds  of  Graigmillar  and  Bass,  to  ap- 
pear before  the  King  and  Council  /at  Halimidhous;*  and 
<that  they  keip  thair  ludgeingis  eftir  thair  cuming,  quhill 
(till)  thay  be  speciallie  sent  for,*  &c.  At  his  appreheosioii 
for  not  obeying  this  order,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  riot,  for 
on  15th  January  following,  John  Halden,  dagmaker,  and 
others,  were  ordered  to  be  denounced  rebels,  for  not  answei- 
ing  ^  tuiching  the  riot  committit  be  thame  laitlie,  aganis  the 
Provost  and  Bailleis  of  the  Burgh  of  Edinburgh,  in  thair  oon- 
voy  and  taking  to  warde  of  James,  Lord  Borthnik.'  [75idL 
pp.  352  and  358.]  July  30, 1603,  Marion  Wardlaw,  spouse 
of  John  Kennedy,  gauntlet-maker  in  Edmbnrgh,  was  dilated 
of  *  atrt,  pairt,  red  and  coonsall  of  the  murder  oommittit  bt 
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or  lit  Uwrthuik,  Jiduie  Bnitbnik  Lu 
brotlMr,  ud  ntlifliU,  tJuir  oompluiBa,  in  auoiug  to  JimM 
Rruiunu^  dmUing-hoDve  in  tha  Cfumogait,  undar  ■qjlsoce  <jf 
njflht,  md  rtt^keing  of  bim  njat  itnikia  in  the  body  ind 
held,  la  tha  cEIiimDn  of  his  body,  uid  Ifpruid  bim  fi>r  daid." 

libid.  pp.  esa,  86S.] 

Tha  aennth  lad  wu  raooMded  by  hi*  son,  John,  in^th 
Lord  Boitlivid^  Tha  Dturiad  Lulf  liliu  EeiT,  fifth  danghttr 
of  Hark,  fint  elri  of  Lotluan,  bj  whom,  becidea  t.  dao^itar, 
b«  hid  *  ton,  Johii,  ninth  Loid  Borthwick,  bom  9Ch  Fabmuj. 
161&  Ha  adhand  finnlj'  to  tha  rofil  onua  during  nil  the 
timaof  thadnlwM',  After  tlM  bittla  of  Dnnbu- Borthwick 
CUtla  lield  out  agMiut  CtommD  until  aitillaij  mra  opCBied 
upon  it;  but  aaamg  no  appearanoe  of  raliaf,  Lord  Barthwisk 
anmndond  on  honomble  t«imB,  namelj,  lilwtf  to  muoh 
out  with  )ua  ladj  and  famil;  nmnolested,  and  fiftaan  iija 
aUowad  to  lemoYe  hii  efibct*.  He  maniad,  2Sd  Angiut  1S19, 
Lad;  Eiiu^Mth  Ken,  leaind  daDf{btar  of  WUIiuii,  third  airi 
of  Lottuan,  bat  died  withnnt  ime  in  1673. 

From  that  pariod  till  1762,  the  titlaranainaddoraunt  In 
1717,  Hamj  Borthiriok,  deaoandint  and  bar  nula  of  Akz- 
■ndar  Borthwiek  of  Nenthom,  aeoDiid  aon  oT  tba  third  Lord 
Boithwkk,  WW  aernd  hoi  male  in  general  of  William,  the 
fint  kvd  Borthwick,  and  in  1T84,  ha  rotad  aa  Lord  Berth- 
wiok  at  tba  alaclion  of  ■  npicaantadve  paer,  and  oontinuad 
to  do  ao  at  all  tha  n^iaaqnent  aleoUona  till  11th  Daoamber 
17S1,  when  tha  Honae  of  Lords  mode  an  order  on  him  and 
on  aareral  othera  who  liad  uHomed  donnint  peeragea,  not  to 
take  on  them  their  titlaa  nnlil  the  aama  ihould  be  allowed  in 
doa  oooiae  of  law. 

Tha  abovv-QieDtioned  Henrr  Borthwiok  obtained  the  title 
ID  176!,  bf  dadaiiHi  of  the  Home  of  Lords,  and  waa  the  tenth 
Lord  Borthwiok.  Ha  married  it  Edinborgh  btb  Uarch 
17T0,  Uargaret,  dan^tar  oT  Oeorga  Dmmmond  of  Bimch, 
in  Stirlingshire,  but  died,  without  iaene,  at  Newoutls,  on 
his  waj  to  London,  6th  Septembar  177S,  whan  the  title  agun 
beoanM  dormant,  and  ao  remains.  At  the  tinie  of  Us  death 
faia  hair  male,  Archibald  Borthwick,  was  In  Norway.  In 
1607  hia  claim  to  the  title,  which  waa  before  the  Honae  of 
Lordi,  waa  oppnied  bj  John  Borthwick,  £aq.,  of  Crookstiin, 
aa  dnoandod  throngh  nine  generations  in  a  direot  mala  line, 
from  Jidm  de  Borthwiok  of  Crookaton,  aecond  aon  of  the 
first  Lord  Borthwick.  Ur.  Borthwiok  of  Crookaton  acquired 
the  propsttf  of  Borthwick  aaatla  bj  ponhaae.  He  married, 
in  17S7,  Gfixel,  eldeat  daogbter  of  George  Adinaton,  Esq. 
af  Carcant,  and  left,  at  hii  deceaae,  ■  aon  and  anocaaaor, 
John  Borthwick,  Esq.  of  Crookaton  and  Borthwick  oastla. 
Variona  prooeadioga  bare  taken  plac*  in  the  «ae  before  the 
Hooae  of  Lcrda,  bnt  as  yet  there  haa  been  no  daoiooo. 

Jamea  Borthwick  of  Stow,  a  cadet  of  the  Crookalon  familr, 
pnctiaed  as  a  physidan  in  Edinlmrgb,  and  deaarma  notica  as 
bsTing  eanaad  the  diqnnMien  of  the  corporatiHi  of  surgeons  from 
that  at  tha  baihera,  which  prerionsly  formed  one  oorporation. 

A  new  of  Borthwiok  castle  ia  giran  in  Gmaa's  Antiqmtiea 

Antiqnitiea,  toL  L  It  ooniiat*  prinapallj  of  a  Taat  aqnara 
toww,  with  aqnare  and  round  baationa  at  eqnal  diatancca 
bam  itl  baaa.  llie  waUs  ara  tbirtean  fiwt  thiak  near  tha 
bottom,  and  towards  the  tif  are  gradoallj  contracted  to 
aiwat  aix  feet.  Baaidsa  the  annk  atory,  they  are,  from  the 
adjacaot  area  to  tha  battlement,  nine^  feet  higti,  and  if  the 
n>of  is  indodad,  tha  whole  height  will  be  ibont  one  hundred 
and  ten  teat.  The  giaat  hall  ia  fortj  feat  long,  and  ao  high 
n  tha  roof  that,  aaja  Nisbet,  "  a  man  on  honwback  mi^t 
torn  ■  q>eai  in  it  with  all  the  aaie  ima^nable."  The  follow- 
ing la  a  woodout  of  thii  ODoa  magnificent  atrudora ' 
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Robert  Borthwick,  and  asren  great  cannona,  laat  by  him, 
called  theeerea  miten,  were  taken  ont  of  the  oaatla  of  Edin. 
burgh  to  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden.  Of  this  poaon,  Balfour, 
in  hii  Annala.  [vol.  i.  p.  £BS,]  nnder  tfas  jnr  IS09,  baa  the 
following  notiae:  "Tfaia  laui,  the  king  entertained  ooa 
Boliert  Borthwick,  qnho  fonndit  asd  casta  manay  pioaa  of 
braasa  cvdinance  of  all  naaea,  in  Edinbnrgfa  caatle,  all  of  tham 
having  this  inacriptiooe ;  '  Machina  anm  Sooto  Borthwick 
fabricata  Roberta.'  * 

Among  thoac  poraacuted  by  Cardinal  Betbana,  oo  acooanl 
of  their  adopUog  the  prindplea  of  the  Refimna&o,  waa  far 
Jobn  Borthwick,  who  was  cited  before  the  ecoltaiistioal  ooort 
at  St.  Andrews  in  lUO  for  heresy.  Thirteen  dks^ei  were 
preferred  agiinit  him,  bat  in  particular  that  he  had  diqxraad 
heraldcal  books.     Sir  John  fled  to  England,  and  not  ^pear- 


aa  oonfeaaad.  Ha  was  oondanmed  on  the  SBth  Hay  to  be 
bomt  aa  a  hereto ;  hie  goods  were  confiscated,  his  I'Bgy  was 
bnrnt  in  the  market-plaoe  of  St  Andrewa,  and  all  men  wen 
inhibited  from  harboming  cv  protecting  him.  Sir  John  was 
gnaonsly  raoared  by  Henry  the  Ei^th,  and  aant  by  bim 
on  a  miaaion  to  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  to  coH' 
cert  a  confederacy  between  them,  in  defeoce  tf  tha  leSniad 

BORTHWICK,  David,  of  LochhUl,  a  lewned 
lawyer  &nd  jadge,  wu  lord  advocate  of  Scotland 
in  iho  leiga  of  Jamea  the  Sixth,  before  which  time 
be  was  naiially  designated  "  Mr.  David  Borthwick 
of  Aoldistone."  He  was  one  of  the  nine  advocates 
selected  by  the  court  of  eeasion,  on  the  first  March 
1&49,  to  pload  "  befoir  thame  in  all  actions  and 
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causes.*'  In  1552  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
public  commission  appointed  to  treat  with  the 
English  commissioners  on  border  affairs.  In  the 
Bnrgh  Becords  of  Aberdeen  we  find  the  following 
entry  nnder  date  17th  Angnst,  1562 :  "  The  said 
day,  the  prowest,  baillies,  and  connsell  ordanis 
Patre  Menzes,  thesanrar,  to  send  Maister  Danid 
Borthnlk,  procnratour  for  the  tonn  in  the  canse  of 
▼arandin  mowit  aganis  thame  be  William  Forbes, 
to  defend  the  said  mater,  sax  pound  Scottis." 
{ExtracUfrom  Burgh  Records  of  Aberdeen^  1S98 
~1570,  printed  for  dte  Spalding  Cluby  p.  346.] 
In  Jnne  1564  he  was  counsel  for  the  magistrates 
and  town-conncil  of  Edinburgh  in  a  prosecution 
against  them,  and  in  May  1567,  as  counsel  for  the 
earl  of  Bothweli,  he  took  instruments  of  Queen 
Mary's  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  him  and  his  ac- 
complices for  her  abduction  to  Dunbar,  which  her 
Kiajesty  pronounced  in  court  on  the  12th  of  that 
month.  In  1573,  Borthwick  became,  with  Crich- 
ton  of  £llto^,  father  of  the  admirable  Crichton, 
joint  king's  advocate,  when,  as  was  then  custom- 
ary, he  took  his  seat  as  a  lord  of  session.  He  ap- 
pean  to  have  been  the  first  who  bore  the  title  of 
^*  Lord  Advocate."  The  salary  of  this  fiinctionaiy 
at  that  period  was  forty  pounds  Scots  yearly,  and 
that  of  a  lord  of  sesmon  amounted  to  about  the 
same  sum,  considered  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
those  days.  Borthwick  died  in  January  1581. 
He  had  acquired  estates  in  the  counties  of  Ber- 
wick, Haddington,  and  Fife,  in  which,  before  his 
death,  he  had  infeft  his  son  James,  whose  extra- 
vagance and  improvidence  caused  some  of  them  to 
be  sdd  even  in  his  father's  lifetune.  This  circum- 
stance induced  the  old  gentleman,  on  his  death- 
bed, to  exclaim  bitterly,  ^*  What  shall  I  say  ?  I 
give  him  to  the  devil  that  doth  get  a  fool,  and 
maketh  not  a  fod  of  him,"  a  saying  that  became 
proverbial,  as  David  Borthwick's  testament. — 
Haig  and  BrtmUm^i  Senaiore  of  College  of  Justice, 
BOSTON,  Thomas,  a  learned  theological  wri- 
ter, author  of  the  '  Fourfold  State,'  the  youngest 
of  seven  sons  of  a  small  landed  proprietor  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dunse,  was  bom  in  that  town 
March  17, 1676.  His  father  being  confined  in  the 
prison  of  Dunse  for  nonconformity,  when  he  was 
a  little  boy,  took  him  with  him  into  the  prison  to 
keep  him  company,  an  incident  which  left  a  deep 


impression  on  his  mind.  He  received  the  nsnai 
elements  of  education  at  the  grammar  school  of 
his  native  place,  and  in  1692  went  to  the  uni- 
Fcrsity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  attended  the  usual 
course  for  three  years,  and  entered  on  the  study  of 
divinity.  In  1696  he  taught  a  school  at  Glen- 
cairn  ;  and  was  then  appointed  tutor  to  Andrew 
Fletcher  of  Aberlady,  a  boy  nine  years  of  age,  but 
was  enabled  to  attend  the  divinity  dass  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  He  afterwards  accompa- 
nied his  pupU  to  the  house  of  Colonel  Bruce  of 
Kennet  in  Clackmannanshire,  who  had  married 
the  boy's  mother,  where  he  remained  for  about  a 
year.  In  June  1697  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  presbytery  of  Dunse  and  Chimside ;  and  in 
September  1699  he  was  ordained  to  the  living  of 
Simprin,  one  of  the  smallest  charges  in  Scotland, 
not  containing  in  his  time  above  ninety  examina- 
ble persons.  It  is  now  united  to  the  parish  of 
Swinton.  In  1700  he  married  Catherine  Brown 
of  Culross,  whom,  in  his  memoirs  of  himself,  he 
describes  as  "  a  woman  of  great  worth ;  a  stately, 
beautiful,  and  comely  personage ;  of  bright  natu- 
ral parts ;  an  uncommon  stock  of  prudence,  and 
of  a  quick  and  lively  apprehension,  and  remarka- 
bly usefid  to  the  country  side,  through  her  skill  in 
surgery."  About  this  time  he -first  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  book  which  proved  of  much  ser- 
vice to  him,  and  afterwards  occasioned  a  long  and 
important  controversy  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
entitled  ^  The  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity,'  writ- 
ten by  Edward  Fisher,  M.A.,  Oxford,  1627.  It 
had  been  brought  int»  his  parish  finom  England  by 
one  of  his  parishioners,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in 
the  dvU  wars.  He  was  a  member  of  the  fii'st 
Oeneral  Assembly  held  under  Queen  Anne  in 
March  1703,  which  was  suddenly  dissolved  by  the 
commissioner,  the  earl  of  Seafield,  while  discuss- 
ing an  overture  for  preventing  the  marriage  of 
protestants  with  papists.  In  May  1707  he  was 
translated  to  Ettrick,  then  one  of  the  wildest  par- 
ishes in  the  south  of  Scotland,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  imposition  of  the  abjura- 
tion oath,  1712,  he  was  one  of  those  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  who  reftised  to  take  it 
This  oath  was  originally  proposed  by  the  leaders 
j  of  the  presbyterian  party  to  be  inserted  in  a  bill 
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gprantiug  toleration  to  episcopalian  worship  in 
Scotland,  in  the  expectation  that  by  refdsing  to 
take  it  the  indulgence  to  the  episcopalian  clergy, . 
who  were  all  Jacobites,  would  be  nullified ;  but 
by  the  counter  policy  of  the  court  party,  it  was 
extended  to,  and  made  obligatory  on,  presbyterian 
ministers  likewise.  Then*  conscientious  objec- 
tions, however,  were  not  to  the  oath  itself,  but  to 
a  clause  in  it  recognising  the  act  of  succession, 
which  provided  that  the  successors  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  should  be  of  the  communion  of 
the  Church  of  England — a  recognition  which  they 
deemed  inconsistent  with  their  principles.  To 
provide  against  the  worst,  Boston  made  over  to 
his  eldest  son  a  house  in  Dunse,  which  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  father,  and  assigned  all  his  other 
goods  to  his  precentor,  John  Currie,  so  that  he 
might  elude  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  which  was  attached  to  the  refusal  to  take 
the  oath  within  a  certain  specified  time ;  but  the 
penalty  was  never  demanded.  Having  devoted 
much  of  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
accents,  which  he  was  persuaded  are  the  key  to 
the  true  version  of  the  Hebrew  text,  he  wrote  an 
'  Essay  on  the  Hebrew  Accentuation,*  which  was 
not  published  till  1788,  when  it  was  brought  out 
at  Amsterdam  under  the  care  of  the  learned  David 
Mill,  professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Utrecht.  His  *•  Human  Nature  in  its  Four- 
fold State*  was  at  first  brought  out  in  1720  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Robert  Wightman,  treasurer 
to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  who  prefixed  a  preface, 
and  added  many  of  his  own  emendations;  but 
these  Mr.  Boston  could  not  agree  to,  and  they 
were  omitted  in  the  second  edition.  Mr.  Boston 
died  May  20, 1782,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 
His  works  have  had  a  wide  circulation,  particu- 
larly his  'Fourfold  State.'  They  were  collected 
into  a  large  folio  volume  in  1768 ;  and  in  1778  his 
*Body  of  Divinity,'  8  vols.  8vo,  was  published 
from  his  manuscripts.  The  most  remarkable  of 
his  posthumous  pieces  is  the  'Memoirs  of  his 
Life,  Time,  and  Writings,'  written  by  himself,  and 
published  in  one  closely  printed  8vo  volume  in 
1776.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife,  and  by  two 
BODB  and  two  daughters,  whose  descendants  stiU 
remain  near  Ettrick. 
Mr.  Boston's  works  are 


Human  Nature  m  its  Fourfold  State:  Of  PiiiiiittT«  Intd- 
grity  sabsiating  in  the  Parents  of  Mankind  in  Para^Uae:  En- 
tire Depravation  subsisting  in  the  TJniegenerate :  Begtm  Ro- 
oovery  subsisting  in  the  Regenerate :  and  oonsnmmate  Hap- 
piness or  Misery  subsisting  in  all  Mankmd  in  the  Future 
State.  In  several  Practical  Disoounes.  F^rat  published, 
1720.  Numerous  editions  since.  New  edition,  revised  hj 
the  Rev.  Michael  Boston,  the  Author's  grandson.  Falkirk 
1784,  8vo. 

Collection  of  Sermons.    Edin.  1720. 

Tractatus  Stigmologicns  HebrsBO-Blblicas.  Cum  Frefa- 
tione  D.  MiUiL  Amst.  1738,  4to.  On  Hebrew  Accents.  A 
very  learned  production. 

Semions  and  Discourses.    Edin.  1758,  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  View  of  the  Covenant  of  Works,  firom  the  Sacred  R» 
cords.    Edin.  1772, 12mo. 

The  Distinguishing  Character  of  True  Believers,  in  17  Di«- 
courses.    Edin.  1778,  12mo. 

Body  of  Divinity.    1773,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Ten  Fast  Sermons.    1773,  8vo. 

Four  Sermons  on  Sacramental  Oooaidons.    1778,  8vo. 

An  Illustration  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Beli^on 
mth  respect  to  Faith  and  Practice.  In  Sennons.  Edin^ 
1778,  3  vols.  8vo. 

The  Christian  Lift  delineated,  in  the  prindpal  timet 
thereof,  both  as  to  its  rise  and  progress.  In  2  Discourses 
Edin.  1776,  2  vols.  12mo. 

A  View  of  this  and  the  other  World.  In  8  Disoouxses 
Edin.  1775,  8vo. 

Ten  Sermons,  chiefly  relating  to  the  Grounds  of  the  Lord*i 
Controversy  with  this  Generation. 

Sennons  on  the  Method  of  Recovery  finom  the  Ruins  of  the 
Fall,  by  Jesus  Christ 

Sermon  on  the  Sovereignty  and  Wisdom  of  God  in  the 
Afflictions  of  Men,  displayed.  To  which  are  added,  Sermons 
on  the  Nature  of  Church  Communion.  Berw.  1785, 12ma 
This  colleotion  contains  the  well-known  Sermon,  entitied, 
The  Crook  in  the  Lot 

Memoirs  of  his  Life,  Time,  and  Writlngis,  divided  mto  12 
periods.    Written  by  hunself.    Edin.  1776,  8vo. 

BOSTON,  Thomas,  one  of  the  fonnders  of  the 
Relief  church,  the  youngest  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  April  3,  1713.  He  seems  to  have  been 
very  early  brought  under  the  influerce  of  religions 
impressions,  and  having  made  choice  of  the  min- 
istry, he  pursued  his  studies  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  He  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age 
when  his  father  died,  and  though  his  course  of 
theological  study  was  not  completed,  so  great  were 
his  attainments,  and  such  was  the  desire  of  all 
parties  that  he  should  succeed  his  father  in  the 
parish  of  Ettrick,  that  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel,  earlier  than  the  laws  of  the  church  al- 
lowed. His  gifts  as  a  preacher,  we  are  told,  soon 
won  for  him  a  distinguished  reputation.  Mr. 
Bogue  of  Gosport,  who  often  heard  him,  when  he 
was  in  his  prime,  declared  that,  next  to  White- 
field,  Thomas  Boston  was  the  most  commanding 
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preacher  he  had  ever  heard.    From  Ettrick,  he 
was,  after  several  years,  translated  to  Oxnam,  a 
few  miles  from  Jedburgh.    Mr.  Boston  enter- 
tained strongly  his  father's  sentiments  as  respects 
some  features  of  the  national  establishment,  being 
opposed  to  patronage  and  a  friend  of  free  commu- 
nion, and  even  in  the  height  of  his  popularity  he 
planned  a  secession  from  the  Church  of  Scotland 
different  from  that  which  had  taken  place  under 
the  £rskine8.    On  this  account  he  was  obnoxious 
to  the  ruling  party,  and  in  1751  a  comi>eting  call 
to  Dundee  in  his  favour  was  rejected  as  informal, 
the  magistrates,  with  whom  the  patronage  rested, 
having  named  another  candidate.     In  1755,  a 
vacancy  took  place  in  the  church  of  Jedburgh, 
and  the  people  were  anxious  for  Mr.  Boston  to  be 
their  minister.    The  church,  however,  was  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  a  presentation  was 
granted  in  favour  of  Mr.  John  Bonar,  minister  at 
Cockpen ;  but  so  great  was  the  opposition  to  his 
settlement  that,  on  the  case  being  carried  to  the 
Assembly,  the  Lord  Advocate  deemed  it  wise  to 
depart  from  the  presentation.     Mr.  Douglas  of 
Kenmore,  who  was  still  more  unpopular,  was  next 
presented  to  the  vacant  charge,  and  as  the  Assem- 
bly of  May  1757  peremptorily  ordered  his  settle- 
ment to  be  proceeded  with,  it  was  resolved,  on  the 
part  of  the  townspeople,  to  separate  from  the 
established  church,  and  have  the  nunister  of  their 
choice.    They,  therefore,  sent  Mr.  Boston  a  call 
to  be  their  minister,  which  he  accepted  of,  and  in 
the  short  space  of  six  months,  a  place  of  worship 
was  built  for  him  in  the  town  of  Jedburgh.    At 
the  meeting  of  the  established  presbytery  in  that 
town,  on  the  7th  December  1757,  he  formally  de- 
mitted  his  charge  of  Oxnam,  giving  his  reasons 
(br  taking  this  step,  and  two  days  thereafter  he 
was  inducted  into  the  new  church  built  for  him  at 
Jedburgh,  when  at  least  two  thousand  people  wero 
present :  on  which  occasion  the  bells  were  rung, 
and  the  magistrates  and  council,  in  their  robes  of 
office,  walked  in  procession  to  the  meeting-house. 
His  admission  was  performed  by  Mr.  Boderick 
Mackenzie,  an  Independent  minister  from  Eng- 
land, who  was  shortly  to  accept  a  charge  in  the 
same  way,  at  Nigg  in  Ross-shire.    After  his  in- 
daction  Mr.  Boston  preached  to  crowded  audien- 
ces, and  peisons  from  a  great  distance  formed  a 


considerable  portion  of  his  congregation.  At  his 
first  dispensation  of  the  sacrament,  the  concourse 
of  people  was  very  great.  It  took  place  in  the 
open  lur  on  a  little  holm  called  the  Ana,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jed,  and  close  by  the  town  of  Jed- 
burgh. The  scene  was  august  and  most  impres- 
sive. A  touching  incident  marked  his  second  dis- 
pensation of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  had  invited 
to  assist  him  Mr.  Thomas  Gillespie  of  Dunferm- 
line, who,  in  1752,  when  minister  of  Camock,  had 
been  deposed  for  not  obeying  an  order  of  the  Gren- 
eral  Assembly  to  attend  at  the  induction  of  an  un- 
popular minister  to  the  church  of  Inverkeithing. 
'*  Mr.  Gillespie,"  says  Dr.  Struthers,  in  his  History 
of  the  Relief  Church,  "acceded  to  his  request. 
It  was  not  so  easy  travelling  then  as  now  between 
Dunfermline  and  Jedburgh.  On  Saturday  he  did 
not  arrive ;  on  Sabbath  morning  he  was  not  come. 
Boston  went  to  the  church,  where  the  sacrament 
was  to  be  dispensed  by  him,  alone.  A  whole 
day's  services  were  before  him ;  and  taking  stran- 
gers along  with  his  own  congregation,  (aged  per- 
sons report  that)  1,800  would  at  times  communi- 
cate with  him.  During  the  mormng  prayer,  Mr. 
Boston  heard  the  pulpit  door  open,  and  a  foot 
come  gently  in  behind  him.  It  was  then  the  cus- 
tom for  the  assistant  minister  to  go  to  the  pulpit 
during  the  action  sermon.  He  could  scarcely  be 
deceived  as  to  his  vMtant.  His  prayer  was  speed- 
ily drawn  to  a  close.  Turning  round — it  was  Mr. 
GiBespte.  In  the  face  of  the  whole  congregation, 
whose  feelings  were  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  excitement^  he  gave  him  a  most  cordial  wel- 
come. From  this  time  forward  they  followed 
joint  measures  for  promoting  the  liberty  of  the 
Christian  people,  and  affording  relief  to  oppressed 
parishes,  though  they  did  not  constitute  them- 
selves into  a  regular  presbytery  till  three  years 
afterwards."  It  was  on  the  22d  October,  1761, 
at  Colingsburgh  in  Fife,  that  Messrs.  Boston  and 
Gillespie,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Collier  of  Colings- 
burgh, and  representative  elders  from  the  three 
churches  of  Jedburgh,  Dunfermline,  and  Colings- 
burgh, formed  themselves  into  a  presbyteiy  for 
the  relief  of  Christians  oppressed  in  their  Christ- 
ian privileges.  The  Relief  church  gradually  ex- 
tended throughout  Scotland  till  1847,  when  it  was 
united  to  the  Secession  church,  and  both  togethei 
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now  form  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod.  Mr. 
Boston  died  in  1767.  He  was  the  anthor  of  a 
volume  of  essays,  two  of  which  were  published  by 
his  son  after  his  death,  as  well  as  of  some  well- 
written  prefaces  to  religious  reprints. — Struthers* 
History  of  the  Belief  Church. 

BoswKLL,  origmallj  Botvi0e,otBo9vUe,  asomame  of  French 
•xtraction  which  is  found  in  Eng^d  from  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  when  it  was  intiodnoed  by  Sienr  da  Bosvillef  who 
oame  over  with  the  Gonqneror,  and  had  a  oonsiderable  com- 
mand at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  It  is  deriyed  in  Scotland 
from  a  branch  of  the  English  Bosviles,  who  settled  in  North 
Britain  in  the  reign  of  David  the  First,  and  soon  spread  into 
difiorent  parts  of  the  country.  No  oonnection  can  be  traced 
betwixt  this  name  and  that  of  St.  Boeweirs,  a  parish  in  Rox- 
borghshire,  for  it  is  ascertained  that  that  place  took  its  name 
fixnn  a  monk  of  Melrose,  caUed  Boisd,  a  disciple  of  St.  Gnth- 
bert,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  the  church  of  the  parish,  and 
died  many  centuries  before  the  Bosvilles  arrived  in  Scotland. 

Bobtrt  Bosville,  the  ancestor  of  the  Boswells  of  Balmnto, 
in  Fife,  appears  to  have  been  much  about  the  court  of  King 
Mlliam  ib»  Lion.  In  a  charter  of  that  monarch  to  William 
Hay  of  Enrol  in  1188  he  is  a  witness,  as  he  is  in  another  char- 
ter of  the  same  prince  confirming  a  donation  to  the  religious  at 
ColdstrMun,  in  or  before  1200.  His  name  also  appears  in 
many  other  charters  of  the  same  king.  He  was  proprietor  of 
the  lands  of  Oxmuir  and  others  in  Berwickshire,  which  were 
afterwards  called  Boswell's  lands,  from  his  name.  This  Ro- 
bert Bosville  was  the  father  of  Adam  de  Bosville  de  Oxmuir, 
ftc.,  who  is  mentioned  in  an  obligation  of  Philip  de  Lochore, 
the  21st  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Alexander  the  Second 
(1286).  His  son  and  successor,  Roger  de  Bosville,  got  a 
ihartar  of  the  lands  of  Oxmuir  from  that  monarch.  Roger's 
■on,  WUHam  de  Bosville  of  Oxmuir,  &c.,  was  witness  in  a 
donation  to  the  monastery  of  Soltray  by  Bernard  de  Houden, 
in  the  leign  of  King  Alexander  the  ThmL  In  1292  this 
William  de  Bosville  was  compelled,  with  other  Scottish  barons, 
to  submit  to  Edward  the  First  of  England,  when  he  overran 
Scotland  with  his  armies,  and  in  1296  he  was  again  fbroed  to 
swear  fealty  to  the  English  king.  His  son,  Richard  Bosville 
of  Oxmuir,  besides  his  estate  in  Berwickshire,  was  proprietor 
of  other  lands  near  Ardrossan  in  Ayrshire,  as  appears  by  a 
diarter  under  the  great  seal  from  King  Robert  ihe  Bruoe, 
about  1820.  Hs  left  two  sons,  William  and  Roger.  William, 
the  eldest,  the  hmt  of  the  Boswells  of  Oxmuir,  is  mentioned 
as  a  witness  in  charters  of  donation  to  the  monastery  of  Kelso 
in  1880,  and  again  in  1846.  In  a  donation  to  the  monastery 
of  Drybuigh,  William  de  Bosville,  designed  '  aldermanns  de 
Roxburgh,*  is  a  witness,  in  1338. 

Roger  dfi  Boewell,  second  son  of  Ridiard  of  Oxmuir,  was 
the  first  of  the  name  who  settled  in  Fife.  In  the  bepnning 
of  the  reign  of  King  David  Bruce,  he  married  Mariota,  daugh- 
ter and  oo-hdress  of  Sir  William  liOchore  of  that  ilkt  knight, 
with  whom  he  got  the  half  of  the  barony  of  Auchterderran  in 
that  county.  His  son,  John  de  Boswell,  succeeded  him  in  all 
his  lands.  In  1866  he  obtained  a  safe  conduct  to  England, 
irom  King  Edward  the  Third,  and  returned  the  foUowmg 
year.  John  de  Boswell  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Melville  of  Caimbee.  His  son.  Sir  William  Boswell, 
was  one  of  the  judges  in  a  perambulation  of  the  lands  of 
KlrknesB  and  Lochore.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
heireae  of  Alexander  Gordon,  brother  of  Umphryd  Jerdan  of 
Appiegirth,  with  whom  he  got  some  lands  in  the  constabu- 


lary of  Kin^onL  His  son.  Sir  John  BosweO,  the  first  de- 
signed of  Balgregie,  obtained  the  barony  of  Balmuto,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  his  marriage  with 
Mariota,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  John  Glen,  to  whom 
it  had  previously  belonged. 

This  Sir  John  Boewell,  the  first  of  Balmuto,  died  befinre 
1480,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  David,  who  married  first, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  MelviUe  of  Raith,  by  whom, 
besides  six  daughters,  he  had  two  sons,  David,  his  heir,  and 
Robert,  parson  of  Auchterderran,  a  man  of  great  piety  and 
learning,  who  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  a  hundred  years 
David,  Uie  father,  took,  for  his  second  wife,  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wemyss  of  Rirea,  relict  of  David  Hay  of 
Naughton,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Isabel,  married  in 
1488  to  Thomas  Lundin,  junior,  of  that  ilk. 

David,  the  elder  son,  had  a  charter  under  the  great  seal 
firom  King  James  the  Second,  of  his  frither's  lands  of  Glas- 
mont,  in  Fife,  dated  4th  November  1468,  after  which  he  was 
designed  of  Glasmont  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried. By  his  first  wife,  Grizel,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wemyss 
of  that  ilk,  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  David,  the 
elder  son,  predeceased  his  father.  Alexander,  who  was  after- 
wards knighted,  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Balmuto.  By  his 
second  wife.  Lady  Margaret  Sinclair,  daughter  of  William, 
earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness,  whom  he  married  in  1480,  he 
had  five  sons,  of  whom  Thomas,  the  eldest,  was  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  Boswells  of  Auchinleck,  in  Ayrshire. 

Sir  Alexander  Boswell  of  Balmuto,  the  surviving  son  by 
the  first  marriage,  was  in  great  favour  witii  King  Jamea  the 
Fourth,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  fatal  field  of  FlodJerL 
together  with  his  brother,  Thomas  Boswell  of  Auchinleck 
and  were  both  left  with  their  royal  master  among  the  slain. 

His  eldest  son,  David  Boswell  of  Balmuto,  was  held  ir 
great  estimation  by  Kng  James  the  Fifth,  Queen  Mary,  an 
King  James  the  Sixth,  fifom  all  of  whom  he  had  sevenu 
friendly  and  fruniliar  letters.  He  was  engaged  in  most  of  the 
public  transactions  of  his  time,  and  died,  8th  May,  1682,  in 
the  84th  year  of  his  age.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Moncrieff  of  that  ilk,  by  whom  he  had  ten  sons  and 
ten  daughters.  George,  his  ninth  son,  was  chirurgeon  to 
Bang  James  the  Sixth.  His  youngest  son  was  parson  of 
Auchterderran,  and  wrote  a  genealogical  history  of  the  family 
of  Balmuto. 

David,  his  eldest  son,  designed  of  Glasmont,  was  killed,  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  with  his  brother  Robert,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Pinkie  in  1647,  leaving,  by  his  wife,  Elizabetii,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  David  Wemyss  of  that  ilk,  an  infant  son.  Sir  John 
Boswell,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather,  and  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  James  Sandflands  of  St.  Monance.  Sii 
John  had  four  sons  and  ten  daughters,  and  died  in  1610,  in  the 
64th  year  of  his  age.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  excellent 
parts  and  a  great  favourite  with  James  the  Sixth,  fit>m  whom 
he  had  many  friendly  letters.  By  one  of  these  it  appears  that 
he  had  lent  his  nu^esty  one  thousand  meiks,  a  little  before 
the  arrival  of  his  queen  from  Denmark;  a  favour  which  is 
acknowledged  in  a  kind  letter  fi^m  the  king  to  Balmuto, 
dated  at  Falkland,  2d  September,  1689.  At  the  baptism  of 
Prince  Henry  in  1694  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred 
on  him  and  on  his  eldest  son  by  the  king.  Bendes  several 
baronies  of  lands  bestowed  on  his  younger  sons,  and  consider- 
able portions  given  to  his  daughters,  on  their  marriage,  he  lef^ 
a  good  estate  to  his  eldest  son,  Sir  John  BoswelL  The  lattei 
married  Janet,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Scott  of  Balweary,  anf* 
had  seven  sons  and  six  daughters.  Robert  Boewell,  his  fiftb 
son,  a  migor  of  horse  in  the  service  of  King  Charies  the  First 
was  killed  at  the  battie  of  Worcester  in  1661. 
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David  Boiwell  of  Balmnto,  his  eldest  son,  saoceeded,  before 
the  jew  1640.  He  married  Nicholas,  daughter  of  Sir  Peter 
Young  of  Seaton,  aftenrarda  of  Auldbar,  eleemoanary  to  King 
James  ib.9  Sixth,  by  whom  he  had  fiye  sona  and  seren  daagh- 
ten.  His  eldest  son,  David,  was  soooeeded,  soon  after  1667, 
by  hi&  son,  also  named  David.  The  eldest  son  of  the  latter, 
Andrew  Boswell  of  Balmnto,  by  his  extravagance,  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  the  estate  of  Bahnuto, 
and,  accordingly,  in  1722,  he  sold  it  to  his  kinsman,  John 
Boswell,  second  son  of  David  Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  reserv- 
ing to  himself  and  his  heirs  the  coal  and  all  below  ground, 
inch  as  mines,  minerals,  &c.  His  son,  David,  representative 
of  the  BosweUs  of  Balmuto,  enjoyed  no  part  of  the  estate, 
except  the  ooai,  &o. 

The  estate  of  Auchinleck,  in  Ayrshire,  was  bestowed  by 
James  the  Fourth  on  Thomas  Boswell,  eldest  son  of  David 
BosweJl  of  Balmuto,  by  Lady  Margaret  Sindiur,  as  above- 
mentioned,  he  bong  held  in  high  estimation  by  that  monarch. 
He*  was  slain  at  Flodden,  9th  September,  1518.  By  his 
wife,  Annabella,  danghter  of  Sir  Hu^  Campbell  of  Loudoun, 
he  had  an  only  son,  David  Boswell  of  Auchinleck.  The  latter 
married  Lady  Janet  Hamilton,  daughter  of  James,  first  earl 
of  Airan,  progenitor  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton,  and  was  sQc- 
oeeded  by  his  son,  John,  who  was  twice  married,  first,  to 
Christian,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Dalzell  of  Glenae,  progeni- 
tor of  the  earb  of  Camwath,  and  by  her  he  had  three  sons, 
James,  his  heir;  John  or  Mungo,  who  received  from  his  father 
the  lands  of  Duncansmnir,  and  was  progenitor  of  the  Bos- 
weUs of  Cridgston;  and  Robert;  secondly  to  a  daughter  of 
the  lord  Stewart  of  OchDtree,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  WiHiam, 
who  obtained  the  estate  of  Enockroon. 

July  2,  8,  and  4, 1600,  James  Boswell,  fiar  or  younger  of 
Auchinleck,  and  several  other  persons,  were  indidwd  for  abid- 
ing from  tiie  Raid  of  Dumfines,  ordained  to  have  convened 
with  Archibald,  earl  of  Angus,  in  the  previous  September.  A 
variety  of  procedure  took  place  in  this  and  other  similar 
cases,  when  some  of  the  parties  were  fined,  others  discharged, 
&C.  James  Boswell  of  Auchinleck  was  one  of  the  prolocu- 
tors, or  counsel,  for  John  Mure  of  Auchindrane,  when  put  on 
his  trial  for  the  slaughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Cukean, 
June  24, 1602. 

James  Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  eldest  son  of  John,  married 
Marion  Crawford,  a  daughter  of  the  ancient  family  of  Eerse, 
and  had  rix  sons  and  several  daughters.  His  three  youngest 
sons  entered  the  service  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  after  fight- 
ing in  his  wars  settled  in  Sweden,  where  their  posterity  still 
exists.  He  cBed  in  1618,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
^n,  David  Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  who  married  Isabel, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Wallace  of  CaimhiU,  by  whom  he  had 
four  daughters.  David  was  a  faithful  adherent  of  Charles  the 
Fnrst,  and  was  fined  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  merks  for 
rrfnaing  to  take  the  covenant.  He  died  in  1661,  having  set- 
tled his  estate  on  his  nephew  David,  son  of  his  next  brother, 
James  Boswell,  by  his  wifb,  a  daughter  of  Sir  James  Cunning- 
'  bame  of  Glengamodc  His  son,  David  Boswell  of  Auchin- 
leck, the  soeoessor  to  his  uncle,  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
James  Hamilton  of  Dalziell,  by  whom,  besides  three  daugh- 
ters, he  had  James  his  heir,  and  Robert,  a  writer  in  Edin- 
huxgh,  who,  by  great  diligence  in  his  profesaon,  acquired  a 
handsome  fortone,  and  purchased  the  estate  of  Bahnuto  in 
Fife,  from  his  kinsman,  Andrew  Boswell,  as  above  mentioned. 

The  son  of  this  Robert,  Claud  Irrine  BosweD,  succeeded  to 
the  estate  of  Baimnto.  He  was  bom  in  1742,  and  being 
educated  for  the  bar,  passed  advocate,  2d  August,  1766.  In 
1780  he  was  appointed  sheriff-depute  of  Fife  and  Einross, 
fend  in  1798  he  became  a  lord-of-session,  mider  the  title  of 


Lord  Bahnuto.  He  reagned  his  seat  on  the  bench  in  Janu- 
ary 1822,  and  died  suddenly  22d  July  1824.  He  had  mar- 
ried, m  1788,  Miss  Anne  Irvine,  who,  by  the  death  of  her 
brother  and  grandfather,  became  heiress  of  Einooussie.  He 
left  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

The  eldest  son  oi  the  above  named  David  Boswell  of  Auch- 
inleck, James  Boswell,  who  succeeded  him  in  that  estate,  was 
a  lawyer  of  great  eminence  in  his  day.  He  married,  in  1704, 
Lady  Elizabeth  Bmoe,  danghter  of  Alexander,  second  eari  of 
Eincardine,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a  danghter,  vis.. 
Alexander,  his  heir,  afterwards  Lord  Auchinleck;  John,  doc- 
tor of  medicine,  censor  of  the  royal  college  of  physidans  in 
Edinburgh;  and  Veronica. 

Alexander,  the  elder  son,  succeeded  to  Audunleck  on  his 
father's  death  in  1748.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and 
became  a  lord  of  session  and  justicaaiy.  He  was  a  sound 
scholar,  a  respectable  and  useful  country  gentleman,  and  an 
able  and  upright  judge.  On  his  elevation  to  the  bench  in 
1756,  in  complianoe  with  Scottish  custom  he  assumed  the 
distinctive  title  of  Lord  Auchinleck.  He  married  Euphemia, 
daughter  of  Colonel  John  Erskine  of  Alva,  son  of  Sir  Charles 
Ersldne  of  the  house  of  Mar,  and  had  James,  his  successor, 
the  biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson,  of  whom  a  mem<nr  follows; 
John,  an  officer  m  the  army;  and  David  Boswell,  a  merchant 
for  ten  years  in  Valencia  in  Spain,  where  he  adopted  the 
name  of  Thomas,  instead  of  David,  the  Spaniards  having  a 
pngudioe  against  that  name,  imagining  that  it  belongp  to  the 
hated  race  of  the  Jews.  On  returning  to  England  he  was 
employed  in  the  Navy  Office,  and  was  for  twenty  years  at  the 
head  of  the  Prise  department.  He  was  proprietor  of  Crawley 
Grange,  Buckinghamshire,  and  married  Anne  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Green,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Minion, 
and  sister  of  Sir  Charles  Green,  baronet,  leaving,  at  his  de- 
cease, in  1826,  an  only  son,  Thomas  Alexander  Boswell  of 
Crawlqr  Grange. 

Of  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  and  James  Boswell,  the  two  sons 
of  the  biographer  of  Johnson,  notices  follow  in  their  order. 
Sir  Alexander  was  created  a  baronet  in  1821,  and  was  killed 
in  a  duel  in  1822,  with  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Duneam,  arising  from 
a  political  dispute.  He  left  a  daughter,  married  in  1826  to 
Sir  William  Francis  Elliot,  baronet,  of  Stobs  and  Wells,  and 
a  son,  James,  who  succeeded  him,  bom  in  December  1806, 
married  hi  1830,  Jesae-Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Mont- 
gomery Cunninghame,  baronet,  with  issue  a  daughter.  Hav- 
ing no  sons,  and  Auchinleck  being  strictiy  entailed  in  the 
male  line,  Sir  James  Boswell,  in  the  year  1861,  sought  to 
set  the  entail  aside,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  deed  of  entail, 
the  first  five  letters  (namely,  *  irred,*)  in  the  word  *  irredeem- 
ably,' in  the  dause  fettering  the  right  of  sale,  were  written 
on  an  erasure,  of  which  no  notice  was  contained  in  the  test- 
ing clause.  In  consequence,  the  judges  of  the  court  of  ses- 
sion dedared  that  the  entail  under  which  Sir  James  Boswell 
hdd  the  lands  and  barony  of  Auchinleck  was  defective  as 
regards  the  prohibition  against  a  sale.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  care  and  anxiety  of  Lord  Auchinleck  and  his  son,  James, 
to  make  the  entail  as  stringentiy  Unding  as  possible,  it  was 
thus  set  aside  on  the  groond  stated. 

Sir  James,  the  second  baronet,  was  a  deputy-li^tenant 
of  Ayrshue.  He  died  in  1857,  when  his  title,  in  default  of 
male  issue,  became  extinct. 

BOSWELL,  Jamkb,  the  friend  and  biographer 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  October  29, 
1740.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Bos- 
well of  Aachinlecky  above  referred  to,  a  lord  of  sea- 
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«ion  and  justiciary,  under  the  judicial  title  of  Lord 
Auchinleck.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  exem- 
plary piety.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  partly  at  home  under  priyate  tuition, 
and  partly  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Mundell  in  Edin- 
burgh. He  afterwards  studied  civil  law  in  the 
universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow;  in  the 
latter  of  which  he  became  associated  with  several 
students  from  England.  This  society  confirmed 
his  preference  for  English  manners,  and  his  desire 
to  see  London,  which  he  has  often  been  heard  to 
say  was  orig^ally  derived  from  a  perusal  of  the 
Spectator.  In  1760  he,  for  the  first  time,  visited 
London,  which  he  calls  the  great  scene  of  action, 
of  ambition,  and  of  instruction.  The  circumstan- 
ces of  this  visit  he  used  afterwards  to  detail,  with 
that  felicity  of  narration  for  which  he  was  so  re- 
markable, and  his  friend  Dr.  Johnson  advised  him 
to  commit  the  account  to  paper  and  preserve  it. 
Boswell  was  intended  by  his  father  for  the  bar, 
but  he  himself  wished  to  obtain  a  commission  in 
the  Guards.  Lord  Auchinleck,  however,  having 
signified  his  disapprobation,  he  returned  to  Edin- 
bm*gh,  and  resumed  the  study  of  the  law.  In 
1762  he  revisited  London  a  second  time ;  and  the 
same  year  he  published  the  little  poem  entitled 
•The  Club  at  Newmarket,  a  Tale.'  In  1763  he 
went  to  Utrecht  to  attend  the  lectures  in  civil  law 
of  the  celebrated  German  Professor  Trotz.  When 
in  London  on  his  way  to  the  continent,  on  May 
16th  of  that  year,  he  had  ^Hhe  singular  felicity,*^  to 
use  his  own  words,  *^  of  being  introduced  to  Dr. 
Johnson,"  for  whom  he  had  long  entertained  the 
most  enthusiastic  admiration.  He  remained  a 
winter  at  Utrecht,  during  which  time  he  visited 
several  parts  of  the  Netherlands.  He  afterwards 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  then  deemed  indispen- 
sable to  complete  the  education  of  a  young  gentle- 
man. Passing  from  Utrecht  into  Germany,  he 
pursued  his  route  through  Switzerland  to  Geneva, 
whence  he  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy,  having 
visited  in  his  journey  Voltaire  at  Femey,  and 
Rousseau  in  the  wilds  of  Neufchatel.  He  conti- 
nued some  time  in  Italy,  where  he  met  and  associ- 
ated with  Lord  Mountstuart,  to  whom  he  after- 
wards dedicated  his  *  Theses  Jmidic®.'  The  most 
remarkable  incident  in  his  tour  was  his  visit  to 
Corsica,  the  brave  inhabitants  of  which  were  then 


struggling  for  independence  with  the  republic  of 
Grenoa.  Mr.  Boswell  travelled  over  every  part  of 
the  island,  and  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Greneral  Pasquale  de  Paoli,  in  whose  palace 
he  resided  during  his  stay  in  Corsica.  He  subse- 
quently went  to  Paris,  whence  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh  in  1766,  and  soon  after  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  Having 
endeavoured  to  interest  the  Administration  in 
behalf  of  the  Corsican  patriots,  he  had  the  honour 
of  an  interview  with  Lord  Chatham  on  their  ac- 
count. The  celebrated  Douglas  cause  was  at  this 
period  the  subject  of  general  discussion.  Boswell, 
thinking  that  the  public  would  scai'cely  have  the 
patience  to  extract  the  real  merits  of  the  case  frbm 
the  vduminous  mass  of  papers  printed  on  the 
question,  compressed  them  into  a  pamphlet,  enti- 
tled *•  The  Essence  of  the  Douglas  Cause,'  which, 
on  being  published,  was  supposed  to  have  procured 
Mr.  Douglas  the  popularity  he  at  that  time  enjoy- 
ed. In  1768  Mr.  Boswell  published  his  '  Account 
of  Corsica,  with  Memoirs  of  Greneral  Paoli;'  of 
which  Dr.  Johnson  thus  expressed  himself  to  the 
author :  *^  Your  Journal  is  curious  and  delightful. 
I  know  not  whether  I  could  name  any  narrative 
by  which  curiosity  is  better  excited  or  better  gra- 
tified." The  work  was  very  favourably  received, 
and  was  speedily  translated  into  the  German, 
Dutch,  Italian,  and  French  languages.  In  the 
following  wmter,  Mr.  Boswell  wrote  a  Prologue  on 
occasion  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh,  being 
opened  by  David  Ross,  Esq.,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  secure  to  the  manager  the  uninterrupted 
possession  of  his  patent  till  his  death  in  1790.  In 
1769,  at  the  celebration  at  Stratford-on-Avon  ot 
the  jubilee  in  honour  of  Shakspeare,  Mr.  Boswell 
rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  appearing  as  an 
armed  Corsican  chief.  This  year  he  married  his 
cousin,  Margaret  Montgomery,  daughter  of  David 
Montgomery,  Esq.,  related  to  the  illustrious  fam- 
ily of  Eglintoun,  and  representative  of  the  ancient 
peerage  of  Lyle.  She  was  a  lady  of  good  sense 
and  a  brilliant  understanding.  She  did  not  like 
the  influence  which  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  pos- 
sess over  her  husband,  and  upon  one  occasion  said 
with  some  warmth : — **  I  have  seen  many  a  bear 
led  by  a  man,  but  I  never  before  saw  a  man  led 
by  a  bear.''    She  died  in  June  1799,  leaving  tw« 
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tons,  Alexander  and  James,  and  three  daaghtere. 
Hr.  Boawell  wrote  an  affectionate  tribnte  to  her 
memoiy. 

In  1773  Mr.  Boswell  and  Dr.  Johnson  made 
their  long  projected  tour  to  tbe  Hebrides;  on 
which  occauon  Johnson  visited  him  in  Edinbnrgfa, 
a  jonniey  rendered  memorable  by  the  liveij  and 
characteristic  accounts  which  both  published  of  it. 
He  was  residing  in  James'  Conrt,  High  Street, 
Edinburgh,  when  he  received  and  entertained  Fa- 
oli,  in  1771,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  when  the  latter 
visited  him  in  1778. 

In  1783  his  &ther.  Lord  Anchinleck,  died,  and 
Mr.  Boswell  succeeded  to  the  familj  estate.  Id 
1783,  when  the  coalition  minietrj  was  driven  Irom 
office,  he  published  his  celebrated  '  Letter  to  the 
People  of  Scotland,'  which  was  honoured  bj  the 
commendation  of  Johnson,  and  the  approbation  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  In  the  following  jear,  a  plan  having 
been  In  agitation  to  reform  the  coort  of  session, 
by  reducing  the  number  of  judges  one-third,  be, 
in  a  '  Second  Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland,' 
remonstrated  warmlj  against  the  measnre,  and  it 
was  abaodiHied.  In  December  1784  be  lost  bia 
illDStrions  Mend  Dr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Boswell  had  a  fair  ^are  of  practice  at  the 
Scottish  bar.  He  enjojed  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  the  most  eminent  of  hia  conntrymen , 
among  whom  maj  be  mentioned.  Lord  Eames, 
Lord  Hi^es,  Dr.  Robertson,  Dr.  Blair,  and  Dr. 
Beattie ;  but  hia  strong  predilection  for  London  in- 
duced him  at  last  to  settle  in  the  metropolis. 

At  Hilai7  Term,  1786,  he  was  called  to  the 
English  bar,  and  in  the  ensuing  winter  he  removed 
with  his  fiunil7  to  London.  In  1786  he  had  pub- 
lished his  Journal  of '  A  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  and 
the  Western  Islands,'  which,  among  other  things 
of  interest,  contuns  a  livelj  and  affecting  account 
of  the  adventores  and  escapes  of  the  jonng  Pre- 
tender, after  the  disastrons  battle  of  Culloden. 
Bj  the  interest  of  Lord  Lowther,  he  was  appointed 
recorder  of  Carlisle,  but  owing  to  the  distance  of 
that  town  from  London,  he  resigned  the  recorder- 
ship,  after  holding  it  alKint  two  ]^ears.  From  the 
period  of  bis  settling  in  London,  he  devoted  him- 
self; almost  entirely,  neglecting  his  profesuonal 
OCcnpatioD  for  its  sake,  to  preparing  for  publication 
the  \tk  of  the  groat  lexlcognq)her,  for  which  he 


had  been  collecting  materials  during  nearly  tin 
whole  conrM  of  their  intimacy.  This  work, 
entitled  'The  Life  of  Samael  Johnson,  LL.D., 
appeared  in  1790,  in  2  vols.  4to,  and  was  received 
by  the  public  with  extraordinary  avidity.  From 
the  stores  of  anecdote  which  it  contains,  and  the 
minnte  and  faithful  picture  of  Johnson's  habits, 
manners,  and  conversation,  therein  given,  the  book 
may  jairiy  be  considered  one  of  the  most  entertun- 
ing  pieces  of  biography  in  the  English  langoagc. 
It  is  valuable  also  as  illustrative  of  the  literary 
history  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  greater  pan 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
woili  is  written  with  dramatic  vivacity ;  the  style 
is  simple  and  unaffected ;  notwithstanding  bis  en- 
thnsiastic  admiration  of  Johnson,  the  author  is 
trt6  horn  all  attempt  at  imitating  his  majestic 
and  pompons  diction.  The  preparation  of  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  tiis  great  work,  wliich  was  after- 
wards published  in  8  vols.  8vo,  was  his  last  lite- 
rary effort.  Soon  after  his  retnm  to  London, 
from  a  vi^t  to  Anchinleck,  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  ague,  and  tite  eonfinement  to  which 
it  subjected  him  brought  on  the  disorder  that  ter- 
lated  in  his  death.  He  died  at  his  house  In 
London,  June  19,  1795,  in  the  65tb  year  of  his 
age.    His  portrut  is  subjoined: 


In  his  private  character  Mr.  Boswell  was  vain 
and  fond  of  distinction.  "  Egotism  and  vanity,' 
he  says,  in  one  of  bia  letters  published  in  1785, 
"are  the  indigenous  plants  of  my  mind:  they 
distinguish  it.     I  may  pmne  their  Inxuriancv 
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bnt  I  rnuBt  not  entirely^  dear  it  of  them ;  for  then 
I  shoold  be  no  longer  as  I  am,  and,  perhafpe,  there 
might  be  something  not  so  good.**  His  admission, 
in  1778,  into  the  literary  clnb,  wliich  then  met  at 
the  TorlL's  Head  in  Gerard  Street,  Soho,  gare  him 
the  opportunity  of  associating  with  Borke,  €rold- 
smith,  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  Garrick,  and  other 
eminent  persons ;  this,  with  ids  passionate  attach- 
ment to  the  society  and  conyersation  of  Dr.  John- 
son, induced  him  to  make  frequent  visits  to  London ; 
where  he  assiduously  cultivated  the  acquaintance 
and  friendship  of  every  person  of  any  note  that 
he  could  i>os8ibly  obtain  an  introduction  to.  So 
romantic  and  fervent,  indeed,  was  his  admiration 
of  Johnson,  that  he  tells  us,  that  he  added  live 
hundred  pounds  to  the  fortune  of  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters, because,  when  a  baby,  she  was  not  fright- 
ened at  his  ugly  face. 

With  considerable  intellectual  powers,  he  pos- 
sessed a  gay  and  active  disposition,  a  lively  Ima- 
gination, and  no  small  share  of  humour.  Yet  he 
was  often  subject  to  depression  of  spirits,  and  he 
has  described  himself  as  being  of  a  melancholy 
temperament.  In  one  of  his  gloomy  intervals  he 
wrote  a  series  of  essays  under  the  title  of  ^  The 
Hypochondriac,'  which  appeared  in  the  London 
Magazine  for  1782,  and  which  he  once  intended 
to  collect  into  a  volume.  Besides  the  pieces  above 
mentioned,  he  published  in  1767  a  collection  of 
*  British  Essays  in  favour  of  the  Brave  Corsicans.' 
His  ardent  character  and  amusing  egotism  may  be 
said  to  have  been  first  publicly  displayed  in  the 
efforts  he  made  in  behalf  of  these  patriotic  island- 
ers; and  his  conduct  in  this  respect  was  so  satis- 
fsctory  to  himself,  that  at  the  Stratford  jubilee  he 
exhilHted  a  placard  round  his  hat,  on  which  was 
kweribed  "  Corsica  Boswell;''  also  in  his  tour  he 
prodaimed  to  all  the  world  that  at  Edinburgh  he 
was  known  by  the  name  of  "Paoli  BosweUl" 
When  General  Paoli,  after  having  escaped  with 
difficulty  from  his  native  isle,  on  its  subjection  to 
the  French,  found  an  asylum  in  London,  Boswell 
gladly  renewed  his  acquaintance  and  friendship 
with  the  exiled  chiefl  In  politics  he  was,  like  his 
friend  Johnson,  a  staunch  royalist,  and  in  religion, 
ft  member  of  the  church  of  England.  He  takes 
care  to  inform  ns,  however,  that  he  had  no  intol- 
erant foeiings  towards  those  of  a  different  com- 


munion. In  spite  of  his  eccentricities,  he  was  s 
great  favourite  with  his  friends,  and  his  sodal  dis- 
position, great  conversational  powers,  and  nniidl- 
iag  cheerftihiess,  made  him,  at  all  times,  an  ac- 
ceptable companion.  There  have  been  several 
editions  of  his  Lifo  of  Johnson;  bnt  the  most 
complete  is  the  one  published  in  1886,  in  ten 
volumes,  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  which  contains 
anecdotes  of  Johnson's  various  biographers,  and 
notes  by  Mr.  Croker,  Mr.  Malone,  and  various 
others.    Boswell's  works  are. 

Letters  between  Andrew  Enkine  and  James  BoewdL 
Lend.  1768,  Svo. 

Eesenoe  of  the  Douglas  Cause ;  a  pampUst    1767. 

Journal  of  a  Tonr  to  the  Island  of  Conica,  with  Memoirs 
of  General  PaolL    Glasgow,  1768,  8vo. 

British  Essays  in  favour  of  the  bravrCorsieaiis.  by  several 
handSf  ooUected  and  published.    Lond.  1769, 12mo. 

Decision  upon  the  Question  of  Literaiy  Property,  m  the 
Cause,  John  Hinton,  Bookseller,  London,  against  Alexander 
Donaldson  and  others,  Edinbuiigh.    1774,  4to. 

Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland,  on  the  present  state  of 
the  Nation.    1784,  8to. 

Letter  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  xvspeeting  the  alarming 
Attempt  to  infiringe  tiie  Articles  of  the  Union,  and  introdnof 
a  most  peniicioos  Innovation,  by  diminishing  the  Number  ol 
the  Lords  of  Session.    Edin.  1785,  8vo. 

The  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
with  an  authentic  Account  of  the  Distresses  and  Esei^  of 
the  Grandson  of  King  James  II.  in  the  year  1746.  Sd  e^tioD 
revised  and  conrected.    Lend.  1785,  8vo. 

LiitB  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  comprehending  an  Aeeonnt 
of  his  Studies  and  numerous  Works  in  chronologieal  order. 
Lond.  1790,  2  vols.  4to. 

A  Series  of  his  Epistolary  Comspondenoe  and  ConvefBa- 
taons  with  mai^  eminent  Penons,  and  various  Original  Pieces 
of  his  Compoeition,  never  before  puUished.  Lond.  1791,  2 
vols.  4to.    The  same.    Lond.  1799^  8  vols.  8vo. 

BOSWELL,  Sir  Alexander,  Bart.,  a  dis* 
tinguished  literary  antiquary,  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  October  9, 1775,  and  succeeded 
his  hiher  In  the  ftunlly  estate  of  Auchlnleck,  in 
Ayrshire.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  and  afterwards  went  to  the  umveraity  of 
Ozfoi*d.  With  a  lively  imagmation,  he  possessed 
a  considerable  fund  of  humour;  and  some  of  his 
satirical  pieces  in  rerse  occftionally  caused  no 
little  excitement  in  his  own  circle.  In  180S  he 
published  a  small  yolume,  entitled  *  Songs,  chiefly  In 
the  Scottish  dialect,*  seyerai  of  which  have  taken 
a  permanent  place  among  the  popular  songs  of  his 
native  land;  among  which  may  be  mentioned, 
^  Auld  Gudeman,  ye're  a  Dmckcn  Carle ; '  *  Jenny's 
Bawbee ;  *  *  Jenny  Dang  the  Weaver ;  *  and  *  Taste 
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Life*8  Glad  MomentBy'  a  traiisUtioa  of  tho  Ger- 
man loiig, '  Freu^t  each  dea  libena,*  done  by  him  at 
Leipzig  in  1796,  and  generally,  though  erroneonslj, 
ascribed  to  Moore.  In  1810  he  pnbliahed,  under  an 
aasnmed  name,  a  poem  in  the  Scottish  Temacolar, 
entitled  'Edinburgh,  or  the  Ancient  Bojalty,  a 
sketch  of  former  Manners,  by  Simon  Gray;*  in 
which  he  laments  the  changes  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  Bianners  and  cnatoms  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  1811,  appeared  '  Clan- Alpines  Yow,*  a  poetical 
fragment,  founded  on  an  event  which  took  place 
on  the  eve  of  the  marriage  of  James  the  Sixth  to 
Anne  of  Denmark.  He  subsequently  established 
a  printing  press  at  Auchinleck,  from  which  he  sent 
forth  vaiiouB  pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  In  1816 
appeared  '  Skeldon  Hanghs,  or  the  Sow  is  flitted,* 
a  tale,  also  in  Scottish  verse,  founded  on  a  tradi- 
tionary story  regarding  an  old  Ayrshire  feud  be- 
tween the  Kennedys  and  the  Crawfords.  In 
August  1821  Mr.  Boswell  was  created  a  baronet 
of  Great  Britain,  as  a  reward  for  his  patriotism 
and  loyalty. 

During  the  high  political  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed in  Scotland  about  that  period.  Sir  Alexan- 
der, who  was  a  warm  and  active  supporter  of  the 
then  tory  administration,  was  one  of  the  contribu- 
tors to  a  newspaper  published  at  Edinburgh,  called 
'  The  Beacon  ;*  the  articles  in  which,  aimed  at  the 
feadiBg  men  on  the  Whig  side,  gave  great  offence. 
Some  letters  and  pieces  of  satirical  poetry  of  a 
similar  kind  having  appeared  in  a  paper  styled 
*  The  Sentinel,*  subsequentiy  published  at  Glasgow, 
these  were  traced  to  him  by  James  Stuart,  Esq., 
younger  of  Duneam,  who  had  been  personally 
attacked,  and  who  in  consequence  sent  a  challenge 
to  Sir  Alexander.  The  parties  met  near  Auchter- 
tool  in  Fife,  March  26, 1822,  the  Hon.  John  Dou- 
glas, brother  to  the  marquis  of  Queensberry,  being 
the  baronet*s  second,  and  the  late  earl  of  Rossljm, 
Mr.  Stuart*s,  when  Sir  Alexander  received  a  shot 
in  the  bottom  of  his  neck,  which  shattered  the 
collar-bone,  and  next  day  caused  his  death.  Mr. 
Stuart  was  afterwards  tried  for  murder  by  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary,  but  acquitted.  [See 
Stuabt,  James,  younger  of  Duneam.] 

Sir  Alexander  BosweU  left  a  widow,  a  sou, 
who  ancoeeded  him,  and  a  daughter.  In  him 
society   was  deprived  of  one  of  its  brightest 


ornaments,  his  country  lost  a  man  of  superior 
abilities,  and  his  family  had  to  mourn  the  be- 
reavement of  a  most  affectionate  husband  and 
father.  He  was  the  possessor  of  the  famous 
"  Auchinleck  Library,**  consisting  of  valuable  old 
books  and  manuscripts,  gradually  collected  by  his 
ancestors;  from  which  in  1804  Sir  Walter  Scott 
published  the  Romance  of  'Sir  Tristram.*  Its 
stores  also  furnished  the  black  letter  original  of  a 
disputation  held  at  Maybole  between  John  Knox 
and  Quentin  Kennedy  in  1562,  which  was  printed 
at  the  time  by  the  great  Reformer  himself,  but  had 
latterly  become  exceedingly  rare.  A  fac- simile 
edition  of  this  curiosity  in  historical  literature  was 
printed  at  Sir  Alexander  BoswelFs  expense  in 
1812.  "  He  was,**  says  Mr.  Croker  in  a  note  to 
Murray's  edition  of  Bo8well*s  Life  of  Johnson,  "  a 
high-spirited,  clever,  and  amiable  gentieman ;  and 
like  his  father,  of  a  frank  and  social  disposition ; 
but  it  is  said,  that  he  did  not  relish  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  father's  devotion  to  Dr.  Johnson ;  but 
like  old  Lord  Auchinleck,  he  seemed  to  think  it  a 
kind  of  derogation.**  He  sang  his  own  songs  with 
great  spirit  and  effect,  and  had  a  fund  of  amnsing 
stories  and  entertaining  anecdote.  Mr.  Lockhart, 
in  his  Life  of  Scott,  relates  that  Sir  Alexander 
had  dined  with  the  author  of  Waveriey  only  two 
or  three  days  before  the  fatal  meeting  occurred, 
having  joined  the  party  inmiediately  after  com- 
pleting the  last  arrangements  for  his  duel.  Seve- 
ral circumstances  of  his  death  are  exactly  repro- 
duced in  the  duel  scene  of  the  novel  of  St.  Ronan*8 
WeU. 

His  works,  besides  his  fugitive  satirical  pieces, 
are: 

SO110I,  ohiefi/ m  the  Soottiab  dialect    Edin.  1808. 

Edinbnigh,  or  the  Ancient  Rojalty,  a  Sketch  of  fmuv 
Manners,  by  Simon  Gray.    Edin.  1810. 

Clan-Alpin*i  Vow,  a  poetical  fragment    Edin.  1811. 

Skeldon  Haoglia,  or  the  Sow  is  Flitted,  a  poetical  tale  m 
the  Scottish  langaage.    1816. 

BOSWELL,  James,  M.A.,  barrister -at -law, 
second  son  of  the  biographer  of  Johnson,  and  bro- 
ther of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1778,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Westminster  school.  Id 
1797  he  was  entered  of  Brazen-noee  college,  Ox- 
ford, and  subsequentiy  was  elected  fellow  on  the 
Vinerian  foundation.  He  was  afterwards  called 
to  the  English  bar,  and  became  a  commissioner  : 
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bankrupts.  He  possessed  talents  of  a  superior 
oi-der,  sound  classical  scholarship,  and  a  most  ex- 
tensive and  intimate  knowledge  of  our  early  liter- 
ature. He  was  equally  remarkable  for  his  indus- 
try, judgment,  and  discrimination ;  his  memory 
was  unusually  tenacious  and  accurate,  and  he  was 
always  ready  to  communicate  his  stores  of  infor- 
mation for  the  benefit  of  others.  These  qualifica- 
tions, with  the  friendship  which  he  entertained  for 
him,  induced  the  late  Mr.  Malone  to  select  Mr. 
Boswell  as  his  literary  executor,  and  to  his  care 
he  intrusted  the  publication  of  an  enlarged  and 
amended  edition  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  which  he 
had  long  projected.  This  elaborate  work  was 
completed  in  1821  in  twenty -one  volumes  8vo. 
Mr.  Malone*s  papers  were  left  in  a  state  scarcely 
intelligible,  and  no  other  individual  than  Mr.  Bos- 
well could  have  rendered  them  available.  To  this 
edition  the  latter  contributed  many  notes ;  he  also 
collated  the  text  with  the  earlier  copies.  In  the 
first  volume  Mr.  Boswell  stepped  forward  to  defend 
the  literary  reputation  of  Mr.  Malone,  against 
the  severe  attack  which  had  been  made,  by  a 
writer  of  distinguished  eminence,  upon  many  of 
his  critical  opinions  and  statements;  a  task  of 
great  delicacy,  but  which  he  has  performed  in  so 
spirited  and  gentlemanly  a  manner,  that  his  pre- 
face may  be  fairly  quoted  as  a  model  of  contro- 
versial writing.  In  the  same  volume  are  inserted 
the  '  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Malone,'  originally  printed 
by  Mr.  Boswell  for  private  distribution;  and  a 
valuable  Essay  on  the  Metre  and  Phraseology  of 
Shakspeare ;  the  materials  for  which  were  partly 
collected  by  Mr.  Malone,  but  their  arrangement 
and  completion  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Boswell. 
He  likewise  contributed  a  few  notes  to  his  father's 
Life  of  Johnson,  which  are  quoted  in  Murray's 
edition.  Mr.  Boswell  died  at  his  chambers  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  London,  February  24,  1822,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Temple  church,  his  brother,  Sir 
Alexander,  who  was  so  soon  to  follow  him  to  the 
grave,  being  the  principal  mourner.  He  inherited 
firom  his  father  his  love  for  London  society,  his 
conversational  powvrs,  his  cheerfulness  of  disposi- 
tion, and  those  other  amiable  qualities  which  con- 
tribute to  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse. 
"  He  was  very  convivial,'*  says  Mr.  Croker,  "  and 
in  other  respects  like  his  father,  though  altogether 


on  a  smaller  scale."  The  brightest  feature  of  his 
character  was  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  that 
warmth  of  friendship  which  knew  no  bounds  when 
a  call  was  made  upon  his  services. — Obituaries  of 
the  time. 

BoTHWKLii,  lord  of,  a  titie  andentlj  possessed  by  the  De 
Moravia  or  Moray  fiunily,  descendants  of  Freskin,  a  pecsoo 
of  Flemish  origin,  who  came  to  Scotiand  in  the  reign  of  David 
the  First,  and  in  retnm  for  assistance  rendered  that  monarch 
in  suppressing  a  rebellion  of  the  inhabitants,  obtained  a  grant 
of  extensive  lands  in  the  province  of  Moray.  See  Moravia 
DR,  Moray,  or  Murray,  snmame  of. 


BoTHWBLL,  lord,  a  title  conferred  by  King  James  the 
Third  on  an  xmworthy  favoniite,  John,  created  by  him  Sir 
John  Ramsay,  son  of  John  Ramsay  of  Gorstonn,  (descended 
from  the  hoase  of  Camock  in  Fife,  one  of  the  most  ancienl 
families  of  the  name).  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  favourites 
who  escaped  being  pnt  to  death  when  they  were  hanged  ov« 
Lander  bridge  by  the  insurgent  nobles,  in  July  1482.  Hf 
owed  his  safety  to  his  din^g  closely  to  the  pwson  of  the 
kmg,  and  to  James  himself  earnestly  pleading  for  him,  od 
aoconnt  of  his  youth,  he  being  then  only  eighteen  years  of 
age.  In  the  following  year,  on  the  forfeiture  of  Lord  Crich- 
ton,  grandson  and  successor  of  the  famous  Lord-ohancelloi 
Crichton,  for  taking  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  duke  of 
Albany  against  his  brother.  King  James,  his  majesty  bestowed 
on  Sir  John  Ramsay  his  forfeited  estates,  including  Crichton 
castle,  and  the  lands,  barony  and  lordship  of  Bothwell  in 
Lanarkshire,  with  forty  merks  of  land  in  the  barony  of  Money- 
penny.  He  also  raised  him  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  oJ 
Lord  Bothwell;  all  which  was  confirmed  by  parliament,  ta 
appears  from  its  records,  16th  February  1488-4.  He  sat  as 
Lord  Bothwell  in  several  parliaments.  These  honours  heaped 
upon  a  youth  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  had  rendered  no 
service  to  the  countiy,  may  well  have  disgusted  the  nobility. 
In  1486,  when  he  was  little  more  than  twenty-two,  he  was 
sent  to  England,  to  negotiate  a  truce  for  three  years,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed,  with  the  bishop  of  Aber- 
deen, to  meet  with  the  ambassadors  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  who 
had  arrived  at  Edinburgh  to  arrange  as  to  a  lasting  peaoe^ 
On  this  occadon  a  marriage  was  proposed  between  various  mem- 
bers of  the  two  royal  houses,  which  was  of  course  never  car- 
ried into  effect,  the  death  of  James  soon  after  putting  an  end 
to  the  project  After  the  murder  of  James  thn  Third,  Lord 
Bothwell,  as  a  minion  of  that  weak  monarch,  was  forfeited, 
8th  October  1488,  and  the  lordship  of  Bothwell,  so  impm- 
dently  bestowed  upon  him,  was  conferred  on  Patrick  Hep- 
bum,  Lord  Hales,  who  was  created  earl  of  BothwoU,  on  th9 
17th  of  the  same  month.  [See  following  article.]  The  for- 
feited lord  fled  to  England,  where  with  Sir  Thomas  Todd  ot 
Shereehaws,  another  banished  favourite  of  the  late  king,  he 
concocted  the  following  scheme  for  rusing  money.  Having 
obtained  access  to  Henry  the  Seventh,  they  proposed,  by  the 
assistance  of  their  friends  in  Scotland,  with  whom  they  kept 
up  a  private  correspondence,  to  deliver  the  king  of  Soots  and 
his  brother  into  his  hands,  and  desirod  only  some  pecuniary 
aid.  On  April  17,  1491,  indentures  were  entered  into  at 
Greenwich  between  King  Heniy  and  *  John  Lord  Bothwell 
and  Sir  Thomas  Thodde  [Todd]  knight,  of  the  reahn  of  Soot- 
land,  as  well  for  and  in  name  of  theimselves  as  also  of  dyvers 
others  named  in  the  said  indentures,'  declaring  tiiat  *th»j 
shall  take,  bringe,  and  delyver  into  tlio  said  king  of  Englanau 
handes  the  king  of  Scottes  now  reynyni;  and  his  Irother  tie 
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dnke  of  £oos,  (Ross)  or  at  the  leste  the  said  king  of  Scotland.* 
In  expectation  of  this  service  King  Heniy  lent  Sir  Thomas 
Todd  tile  Bom  of  £266  IBs.  4d.  sterling,  for  the  repayment  of 
which  at  the  following  Michaelmas,  he  stipulated  that  Sir 
Thomas  shonld  leave  his  son  and  heir  in  pledge.  [^Rymer't 
FatdtrOf  vol.  xii.  page  440.]  The  transaction  appears  to 
have  terminated  with  the  pecnniaiy  advance,  and  this  singu- 
lar agreement  was  never  known  nntii  Bjmer  pahlished  the 
document  in  1711. 

Lord  Bothwell  received  a  pardon  from  King  James,  and 
returned  to  Sootiand,  but  was  only  acknowledged  as  Sir  John 
Bamsay.  Two  letters  from  him  to  the  English  monarch,  the 
first  dated  8th  September  1496,  giving'  a  minute  account  of 
the  support  afibrded  by  King  James  to  Perkin  Warbeck,  are 
quoted  by  Mr.  Pinkerton;  frt)m  which  it  has  been  inferred 
tiiat  Bamsay  acted  as  a  spy  for  Henry  the  Seventh  at  the 
court  of  his  own  soverdgn.  In  both  letters  he  subscribes 
himself  *  Jhone  L.  Bothvalle.*  He  seems,  notwithstanding 
his  acting  the  spy  upon  hmi,  to  have  become  a  favourite  of 
James  the  Fourth,  for,  on  18th  April  1497,  he  obtained  a 
formal  remission  and  letters  of  rehabilitation  under  the  great 
seaL  He  was  not,  however,  restored  to  his  titie  and  estates, 
these  being  in  other  handt^  but  he  received  from  the  king,  in- 
stead, charters  of  the  lands  of  Tealing  and  Polgavy  in  Forfar- 
shire, Tarrinzeane  in  Ayrshire,  and  others,  27th  April  1497,  and 
13th  Sept  1498;  of  a  house  and  garden  in  Edinburgh,  SOtii 
May  1498,  and  of  another  house  there,  Gth  November  1600 ; 
also,  under  the  deagnation  of  Sir  John  Ramsay  of  Tarrinzean, 
knight,  he  had  a  charter,  to  himself  and  his  heirs,  dated  18th 
May  1510,  of  the  lands  of  Balmain,  Fasque,  and  others,  in 
the  county  of  Kincardine,  which  were  erected  into  a  fne 
barony,  to  be  called  the  barony  of  Balmain.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1513  King  James  proposed  to  send  him  on  an  em- 
twssy  to  Henry  the  Eighth ;  but  although  a  safe  conduct  was 
got  it  never  took  effect  Sir  John  Bamsay  died  soon  after, 
leaving  a  son,  William  Bamsay,  who  succeeded  him.  He  was 
the  Uneal  ancestor  of  Sir  Alexander  Bamsay  of  Balmain, 
baronet,  M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Kincardine,  who  died  with- 
nit  issue,  at  his  seat  of  Harisey,  near  Northallerton,  in  York- 
shire, 12th  February  1806,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  and  who 
was  succeeded  in  his  estates  by  his  nephew  Alexander  Bur- 
nett of  Strachan,  second  son  of  his  sister  Catherine,  the  wife 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bomett  of  Leys,  baronet  On  succeeding  to 
his  undoes  estates,  Alexander  Burnett  took  the  name  and 
arms  of  Bamsay,  and  was  created  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain 
18th  May  1806.  Dying  in  1810,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Sir  Alexander  Bamsay  of  Balmain,  baronet  See  Bamsat, 
surname  of. 


BothweUj,  earl  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotiand,  for- 
merly possessed  by  the  &mily  of  Hepburn,  and  rendered  re- 
maricable  in  Scottish  history  by  the  marriage  of  its  possessor, 
the  fourth  earl,  with  the  unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 
I^For  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Hepburn,  and  the  different 
branches  of  the  family,  see  HEFBURSf ,  surname  of.]  Patrick 
Hepburn,  third  Lord  Hales,  created  earl  of  Bothwell  in  1488, 
as  above  mentioned,  was  descended  from  one  Adam  Hepburn, 
of  a  Northumberland  family,  who,  in  the  reign  of  David  the 
Second,  received  from  the  eari  of  Mardi,  eharters  of  various 
lands  in  Haddingtonshire.  The  eldest  son  of  the  said  Adam 
Hepburn,  Sir  Patrick  Hepburn  of  Hales,  bom  about  1821, 
appears,  from  the  frequent  mention  made  of  him  in  reference 
to  safe  conducts  into  England  in  Bymer*s  Fctdertk,  to  have 
been  a  person  of  consequence.  His  seal  is  appended  to  the 
set  of  settiement  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  27th  March  1871, 
tte  achievemeot  bong  two  lions  pulling  at  a  rose,  on  a  chev- 


ron, still  the  arms  of  the  Hepbums.  At  the  battle  of  Otter- 
bourne  in  1388,  he  and  his  son,  Patrick,  led  on  one  party  of 
the  Scots,  and  prevented  the  banner  of  Douglas  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  By  his  first  wife,  whose  Chris- 
tian name  was  Agnes,  he  was  the  father  of  Patrick  Hepburn, 
younger  of  Hales,  styled  by  Fordun  pL  p.  483]  *  miles  mag- 
nanimus  et  athleta  bellicosus.*  On  22d  June,  1402,  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  on  his  return  from  a  hostile  incur- 
sion into  England,  the  party  which  he  commanded  were  in- 
tercepted by  the  earls  of  March  and  Northumberland  at  West 
Nesbit,  near  Dunse.  An  obstinate  conflict  ensued,  in  which 
the  Scots  had  the  advantage,  but  the  son  of  March  arriving 
with  a  reinforcement,  the  victory  turned  in  favour  of  the 
EnglisL  Young  Hepburn  and  several  other  gentiemen,  with 
the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Lothian,  were  among  the  slain. 
By  his  wife,  a  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  family  of  Vaux  or 
de  Vallibus,  Lords  of  Dirleton,  he  had  two  sons.  Sir  Adam 
Hepburn  of  Hales,  the  elder,  was  one  of  the  conmussioners 
sent  to  England  in  1423,  to  treat  for  the  release  of  King 
James  the  First  fi:om  captivity.  In  1425  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  persons  arrested  along  with  Murdoch,  duke  of 
Albany.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  supplementary  hos 
tages  for  the  security  of  the  payment  of  forty  thousand 
pounds,  for  the  expense  of  King  James  the  Fuvt  during  the 
time  he  had  remained  in  captivity  in  Enghmd,  as,  5th  Febru- 
ary 1425-6,  Patrick  de  Hepburn,  William  de  Hepburn,  and 
John  Halyburton,  got  a  safe  conduct  to  England,  to  attend 
on  the  Lord  of  Hales,  then  a  hostage.  [Fadera.']  He  was 
released  by  order  of  9th  November  1427,  when  William 
Doughis,  lord  of  Drumlanrig,  was  substituted  in  his  phioe. 
In  1435,  when  the  estates  of  the  famfly  of  Dunbar  and  March 
were  seized  by  the  crown,  Sir  Adam  Hepburn  was  sent  with 
the  earl  of  Angus  and  Chancellor  Crichton,  to  take  possession 
of  the  castie  of  Dunbar,  and  after  it  had  been  delivered  up  to 
them,  he  was  left  Constable  of  this  important  fortress.  On 
the  30th  September  1436,  he  assisted  William  Douglas,  earl 
of  Angus,  in  the  conflict  vrith  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, at  Piperden,  or  Pepperdin,  near  Cheviot,  when  Sir 
Bobert  Ogle  was  made  prisoner,  with  most  of  his  followers, 
and  on  31st  March  1438,  the  year  after  the  murder  of  James 
the  first,  he  was  one  of  the  conservators  of  a  truce  with  Eng- 
land. He  had  four  sons:  Sir  Patrick,  his  heir;  William; 
Qeorge  Hepburn  of  Whitsome,  Berwickshire,  ancestor  of  the 
Hepbums  of  Biocartoun  and  Blackcastle;  John,  one  of  the 
lords  of  Council  and  Session,  and  bishop  of  Dunblane  from 
1467  to  1486;  and  two  daughters. 

Sir  Patrick  Hepburn,  the  eldest  son,  as  we  learn  from 
Bymer's  Faadera,  was  a  conservator  of  truces  with  England 
on  various  occamons,  and  a  commissioner  for  the  barons  for 
ministering  justice  throughout  the  kingdom  in  time  of  pesti- 
lence, 19th  October,  1456.  In  the  same  year  he  was  credited 
a  peer  of  Scotland,  by  the  titie  of  Lord  Hales,  under  which 
designation  he  sat  among  the  nobility  in  the  parliament  ol 
IGth  October  1467.  His  eldest  son,  Adam,  second  Lord 
Uales,  attached  himself  to  Lord  Boyd  of  Kilmarnock,  and  his 
brother.  Sir  Alexander  Boyd  of  Dunoow,  and  in  1466  was 
engaged  in  their  audacious  enterprise  of  caiTying  off  King 
James  the  Third,  then  in  his  thirteenth  year,  from  Linlithgow 
to  Edinburgh.  [See  James  thjs  Tuikd.]  For  his  share  m 
this  affair  he  obtained  a  remission  from  parliament,  (which, 
as  well  as  the  young  king,  was  entirely  under  tiie  influence  of 
the  Boyds,)  13th  October  of  that  year,  ratified  under  the  greai 
seal,  25th  of  the  same  month.  He  married  Helta,  eldest 
daughter  of  Alexander,  first  Lord  Home,  and  by  her  had  five 
sons;  viz.,  Patrick,  third  Lord  Hales,  and  first  earl  of  Both- 
well;  2d,  Sir  Adam  Hepburn  of  Craigs,  master  of  the  Kufs 
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fUbles;  3d,  George  Hepbnni,  provost  of  Bothwell  and  Liiv- 
duden,  abbot  of  Aberbrothwick,  9th  Febroaiy  1503-4,  high 
treasurer  of  Sootland,  1509,  bishop  of  the  Isles,  10th  May 
1510,  and  commendator  both  oS  Aberbrothwick  and  Icolmkill 
m  1512;  slain  at  Flodden,  9th  September  1513;  4th,  John 
Hepbnm,  prisr  of  St  Andrews,  founder  of  St  Leonard's  col- 
lege in  1512;  and  5th,  James  Hepbom,  who,  after  being  rec- 
tor of  Dalij  and  Partonn,  was,  in  1515,  elected  abbot  of 
Dimfermline,  and  15th  Jane  the  same  year  was  appointed 
lord  high  treasorer.  In  1516  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Moray, 
and  3d  October  of  that  year  he  qtiitted  the  treasoiy.  He 
died  in  1525,  and  was  buried  in  Elgin  cathedral. 

Patrick  Hepbnm,  third  Lord  Haks,  and  first  earl  of  Both- 
wel),  in  Joly  1482,  had  the  command  of  the  castle  of  Berwick, 
when  that  town  was  invested  by  the  En^^ish  aimy,  under  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  the  Third,  and  the 
Scottish  king's  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany.  After  the  exe- 
cution of  the  king's  favourites  at  Lander,  the  town  of  Berwick 
Buxrendered  to  the  English,  but  Lord  Hales,  in  the  castle, 
made  a  brave  defence.  Leaving  four  thousand  men  to  block 
it  up,  the  dukes  of  Gloucester:  and  Albany  advanced  to  Edin- 
buigh,  of  which  city  they  took  poesession  without  any  opposi- 
tion. [Abercrombjft  Maritai  Achievements^  voL  U.  p.  450. 
See  anttt  p.  44.]  On  20th  September  1484,  Lord  Hales  was 
one  of  the  conservators  of  a  truce  with  England.  The  an- 
nexation by  James  the  Third  oi  the  rich  temporalities  of  the 
priory  of  Coldingham  to  the  chapel  royal  of  Stirling,  by  giving 
offence  to  the  Lord  Home  and  his  clan,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  that  priory  as  very  much  their  own,  was 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  rebellion  which  cost  that 
king  his  liie.  Lord  Home  entered  into  a  bond  of  mutual  as- 
sistance with  Lord  Hales,  and  the  Homes  and  Hepbums  op- 
posed with  violence  the  annexation,  although  an  act  of  par- 
liament had  been  passed  declaring  it  high  treason  to  obstruct 
that  measure.  Lord  Hales  was  a  party  to  Uie  hollow  pacifi- 
cation entered  into  at  Blackness  in  May  1488,  and  about  the 
same  time  he  and  several  others  of  the  disaffected  nobles  re- 
ceived from  Heniy  the  Seventh  a  safe  conduct  to  England 
{_Faderd] ;  but  the  progress  of  events  in  Scotland  prevented 
any  use  being  made  of  it.  At  the  battle  of  Sauchiebum, 
then  called  the  battle  of  the  field  of  Stirling,  which  followed, 
[June  11,  1488],  Lord  Hales  led  the  Hepbums  in  the  van- 
guard agunst  the  army  of  the  king;  and  fifteen  days  there- 
after, on  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Edinbuigh,  the  custody 
of  that  important  fortress  was  committed  to  him,  with  three 
hundred  marks  of  the  customs  of  that  dty.  He  was  also  ap- 
pointed sheriff-principal  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and 
within  the  constabulary  of  Haddington.  On  10th  Septem- 
ber 1488,  he  received  tiie  office  of  master  of  the  household, 
and  was  constituted  high  admiral  of  Scotland  for  life.  On 
October  18th  of  the  same  year  he  had  a  charter  of  the  lands 
of  Grichton  castle,  with  lands  in  the  counties  of  Edinbuigh 
and  Dumfries,  and  the  lordship  of  Bothwell  in  Lanarkshire, 
forfeited  by  Sir  John  Ramsay,  Lord  Bothwell,  as  above-men- 
tioned. Four  days  afterwards,  [17th  October  1488,]  the 
young  king,  James  the  Fourth,  erected  the  lordship  of  Both- 
well  into  an  earldom,  and  conferred  it  on  Lord  Hales,  in  full 
parliament,  by  girding  him  with  a  sword.  The  same  day  it 
was  declared  in  parliament  that  he  should  have  the  rule  and 
governance  of  James,  dnke  of  Boss,  the  king's  brother.  The 
par^  to  which  he  belonged  had  then  the  chief  power  in  the 
state,  and  they  showered  honours  and  oflSces  on  him  for  the 
important  part  which  be  had  acted  in  the  late  Revolution. 
On  5th  November  1488,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  office  of 
fteward  of  Kirkcudbright  and  of  the  keeping  of  Thrief  castle, 
mth  the  fcos  thereof;  and  29th  May  1489   he  and  John 


Hepburn,  prior  of  St  Andrews,  his  brother,  had  letters  of  a 
lease  of  the  lordship  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  of  the  keep- 
ing of  the  castle  of  Kirkwall,  the  eari,  of  the  same  date,  re- 
ceiving the  office  of  jnstidaxy  and  bailiaiy  of  that  lordship. 
On  the  6th  July  the  same  year  he  was  coostilvted  goardian 
of  the  west  and  middle  marches.  March  Oth^  1491-2,  on  the 
resignation  of  Geoige  Douglas,  s(m  and  hek  of  Archibald,  eaii 
of  Angus,  he  had  a  charter  of  the  lordship  of  Liddisdale,  with 
the  castle  of  Hennitage,  Angus  obtuning  in  excambion,  the 
lordship  of  Bothwell,  which  brought  Bothwell  castle  and  its 
domains  into  the  possession  of  the  Douglases,  an  arrangement 
brought  about  by  the  king  to  prevent  the  house  of  Angus 
from  becoming  so  powerful  as  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Douglases  had  been.  In  a  parliament  held  at  Edinbni^ 
18th  May  1491,  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  and  the  bishop  and 
dean  of  Glasgow,  were  app(Hnted  ambassadors  to  the  courts 
of  France  and  Spain^  to  find  out  a  prefer  nuitch  and  nego- 
tiate a  marriage  for  the  king,  and  to  renew  the  ancient  alli- 
ances with  these  states.  The  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds 
was  advanced  for  toeir  expenses.  In  the  parliament  held  at 
Edmbuxgh,  26ta  June  1493,  a  genera,  revocation  was  issued 
of  all  grants  made  during  the  nunority  of  the  long)  finnn 
which  the  lands  granted  to  the  earl  of  Bothwell  and  Sir  John 
Ross,  knight,  were  specially  excepted.  In  May  1501,  the  earl 
of  Bothwell,  and  Robert,  arehbishq)  of  Glasgow,  and  Andrew 
Foraum,  papal  prothonotary,  afterwards  arehbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, received  a  safe  conduct  to  England,  which  was  renewed 
in  the  following  October,  as  ambassadora  from  the  kii^  ot 
Soots,  sent  to  conclude  the  marriage  of  James  the  Fourth  with 
the  Princess  Maxgaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 
The  princess  was  solemnly  married  to  King  James  at  Rich- 
mond, by  proxy,  January  27,  1503,  the  earl  of  Bothwell  beiiig 
his  Majesty's  representative.  On  her  arrival  in  Scotland  is 
the  following  August,  on  her  near  approach  to  Edinbuigh, 
she  was  received  by  the  king,  richly  apparelled  in  doth  of 
gold,  the  earl  of  Bothwell  bearing  the  sword  of  state  before 
him;  and  attended  by  the  principal  nobility  of  the  conrt- 
[LehnePM  CoUeokmea^  vol.  iv.  p.  387.]  The  eari  died  aooQ 
after  1507.  By  Lady  Janet  Douglas,  his  wife,  only  daughter 
of  James,  first  earl  of  Morton,  he  had  issue,  with  three 
daughters,  three  sons,  Adam,  second  earl  of  Bothwell;  Jobq, 
consecrated  bishop  of  Brechin,  firom  1517,  to  August  1558; 
and  Patrick  Hepburn,  who  was  educated  by  his  uncle  John, 
prior  of  St  Andrews,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  priory  in 
1522.  In  1524  he  was  appointed  secretary,  in  which  office 
he  continued  till  1527.  In  1535  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Moray,  and  at  the  same  time  he  held  the  abbacy  of  Soooa 
in  perpetual  oommendam.  When  the  Reformation  took  plapo 
he  had  the  fate  of  the  other  Popish  prelates,  but  he  kept  pos- 
sesaon  of  his  episcopal  palaoe  till  his  death,  at  Spynie  castle, 
June  20, 1573.  Foreseeing  what  was  coming,  he  feufd  out 
all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  see.  [^Keith^t  ScaUUh  Buhopt,"] 
This  preUte  had  seven  natural  sons  and  two  natural  daugh- 
ters, legitimations  having  passed  the  great  seal  for  them  in 
1533,  1545,  and  1550. 

Adam  Hepburn,  second  earl  of  Bothwell,  supoeedad  bis 
father  botii  in  his  extensivs  possessions  and  in  his  office  *t 
high  admiral  of  Sootland.  At  the  disastrous  battle  of  Flod- 
den, 9th  September  1513,  he  commanded  the  reserve,  ooo- 
sisting  of  his  own  followers,  supported  by  those  of  other  chieft 
connected  with  the  Lothians,  and  advanoed  to  support  the 
King's  attack  on  the  English  m  so  gallant  a  style  thai 
the  standard  of  the  eari  of  Sumsy,  the  English  general,  was 
placed  in  the  utmost  danger.  With  his  soversign  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  diivalry  of  Sootland*  he  ftU  on  that  fatal 
field. 
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**Tb«D  did  his  Ion  his  foeman  know. 
Their  Idng^,  their  lords,  their  mightiest  low, 
Ibey  melted  from  the  field,  as  snow, 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  soath  winds  hlow, 

DissdlTes  in  silent  dew. 
Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash, 

WhOe  many  a  broken  band. 
Disordered,  throagh  her  currents  dash, 

T6  gain  tiie  Scottish  bmd; 
T6  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dalsi 
To  ten  red  Fiodd«i*s  dismal  tale, 
And  False  the  universal  walL 
Tradition,  legend,  tone,  and  song, 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wall  prolong: 
Slill  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stern  strife  and  carnage  drear 

OfFlodden's  fatal  field. 
Where  shivered  was  fldr  Scotland's  apear, 

And  broken  was  her  shield.** 

Beotft  Momikm, 

The  seoond  earl  of  BothweQ  manied  in  1611  Agnes  Stewart, 
oatond  danghter  of  James  earl  of  Buchan,  brother  uterine  of 
James  the  second,  by  whom  he  had  one  son. 

Patrick,  third  earl  of  Bothwell,  saoceeded  when  an  infant 
to  the  titles  and  estates  of  his  family.  In  the  minority  of  the 
king,  James  the  Fifth,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  king- 
dom, great  disorders  prevailed  on  the  borders,  which  were 
encouraged  by  the  border  chiefs,  and  the  duke  of  Albany,  on 
assuming  the  regency,  did  his  utmost  to  suppress  the  robbmes 
and  violations  of  the  law  that  were  continually  taking  place. 
On  April  6, 1528,  the  eari  of  Bothwell,  then  a  young  man 
about  dxteen,  and  Patrick  Hepburn,  master  of  Hal^  and 
several  others,  their  kinsmen  and  retainers,  received  a  remi^ 
sion  for  their  treasonably  assisting  George  Lord  Home,  and 
the  deceased  David  Home  of  Wedderbum,  hu  brother,  and  their 
accomplices,  bong  at  the  time  the  king^s  rebels,  and  at  his 
horn.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  was,  by  King 
James,  committed  to  prison  for  protecting  marauders  on  the 
borders,  and  after  being  six  months  in  confinement  was  only 
released  on  the  recognizances  of  his  friends  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  In  December  1581,  he  secretly 
passed  into  England,  and  held  a  conference  of  a  treasonable 
nature  with  the  earl  of  Northumberland.  On  his  return  he 
was,  by  the  king's  orders,  snzed  and  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Edinbur^,  where  he  remained  a  considerable  time,  bdng 
still  there  in  June  1533.  EjDg  James  the  Fifth,  determined 
to  have  peace  on  the  borders,  and  considering  liddisdale  as  a 
nursery  of  fireebooters,  to  be  held  in  order  only  by  the  royal 
power,  in  September  1533  compelled  the  earl  of  Bothwell  to 
resign  it  into  his  hands.  It  would  appear  {PiUcot^^B  Eit- 
toryy  p.  237]  that  the  earl  was  then  banished  the  kingdom, 
when  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Venice.  He  appears  to  have 
returned  to  England  in  1542,  and  to  have  engaged  in  treason- 
able negotiations  with  Henry  the  Eighth.  At  a  parliament  held 
at  Edinburgh,  3d  December  1542,  the  earldom  of  Bothwell, 
and  many  other  estates,  were  annexed  to  the  crovm.  The 
earl  returned  to  Scotland  soon  after  the  death,  13th  Decem- 
ber 1542,  of  King  James  the  Fifth.  After  the  arrest  of  Car- 
dinal Bethune  i^  the  succeeding  January,  he  and  the  earls  of 
Huntly  and  Moray  offered  themselves  as  surety  for  his  ap- 
pearance to  answer  the  charges  against  him,  and  demanded 
that  he  should  be  set  at  liberty,  which  was  refused  by  the 
governor,  Arran.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Catholic  lords,  the 
earls  of  Huntly,  Moray,  and  Argyle  being  the  others,  who  met 
at  Perth  a  powerful  body  of  the  barons  and  landed  gentry, 
and  a  numerous  concourse  of  bishops  and  abbots,  and  des- 
patched a  message  to  the  earl  of  Arran,  by  Reid,  bishop  of 
Oxkn^,  that  the  Mtw!inftl  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  that 


the  New  Testament  should  not  be  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue  by 
the  people,  which  of  course  could  not  be  listened  to;  and  being 
charged,  under  the  pain  of  treason,  to  return  to  their  allegiance, 
they  did  not  dare  to  disobey,  but  sent  in  their  adherence  to 
the  governor.    [Tyda:'\    He  was  present  m  parliament  15tb 
March  1543,  when  he  instituted  a  summons  of  reduction  of  the 
pretended  resignation  of  the  lordship  of  Liddisdale  and  castie 
of  Hermitage,  said  to  have  been  made  by  him  into  his  ma^ 
jesty's  hands.    In  tins  suit  he  was  successful,  as  his  estates 
were  restored,  and  when  the  English  ambassador,  Sir  Balph 
Sadler,  caitae  to  Scotland  in  that  year,  in  order  to  negotiate  n 
marriage  between  the  infant  queen  Mary  and  the  young 
princcy  Edward  of  England,  he  found  Bothwell  in  possession 
of  liddisdale.     Sadler  mentions  him  as  opposed  to  that 
match  and  devoted  to  the  French  interest     In  one  of  hu 
letters,  dated  May  5th  1543,  he  thus  describes  him:  'as  to 
the  earl  of  Bothwell,  who  hath  the  rule  of  liddisdale,  I 
think  him  the  most  vain  and  insolent  man  in  the  world, 
full  of  pride  and  folly,  and  here  nothing  at  iill  esteemed.' 
\8adla'9  State  Papers^  voL  i.  p.  184.]    In  order  to  embroil 
the  matrimonial  negotiations  with  England,  when  CardiDal 
Bethune  and  the  earl  of  Huntiy  assembled  their  forces  in  the 
north,  and  Argyle  and  Lennox  theirs  in  the  west,  Bothwell, 
Home,  and  the  hurd  of  Bucdeuch  mustered  their  feudal  array 
upon  the  borders.    [^Ihid,  p.  236.]    He  joined  at  Leith  the 
force  of  ten  thousand  men  under  Lennox,  Huntiy,  and  Argyle, 
when  they  marched  to  Linlithgow,  and  obtained  possession  of 
the  young  queen  and  conducted  her  in  triumph  to  Stirling. 
He  was  one  of  the  prindpal  nobles  who,  in  June  1544,  signed 
the  agreement  to  support  the  queen  mother,  Maiy  of  Guise, 
as  regent,  instead  of  the  earl  of  Arran.    He  became  the 
rival  of  the  earl  of  Lennox  for  the  hand  of  the  queen 
dowager,  when  both  earls  daily  frequented  the  court,  striv- 
ing in  magnificence  of  apparel  and  in  all  oourtiy  games, 
to  excel  one  another,  but  finding  at  length  that  this  method 
of  attracting  her  Migesty's  favour  was  somewhat  oostiy, 
Bothwell  wisely  retired.    He  appears  again  to  have,  for  a 
short  time,  changed  mdes,  for  a  summons  was  raised  against 
him  for  treasonably  treating  and  counselling  with  the  king  of 
England  in  December  1642  against  Ejng  James  the  fifth,  by 
the  great  gifts  and  sums  of  money  received  by  him  from 
Henry  of  England;   for  intercommuning  with  the  earl  of 
Hertford  and  the  English  army,  when  Sootiand  was  in> 
vaded  in  May  1544,  and  for  imprisoning  Bute  pursuivant, 
in  Haddington,  Crichton  Castie,  and  Linlithgow,  in  Joly 
of  that  year.     From  this  summons,  however,  he  was  as- 
soilzied in  parliament,  on  12th  December  1544.     It  was 
by  the  treachery  of  this  earl  of  Bothwell  that  in  Janu- 
ary 1546  George  Wishart  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Cardinal  Bethune.    Wishart  was  in  the  house  of  Ormiston, 
about  eight  miles  from  Edinburgh,  when  the  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  Bothwell  and  a  party  of  armed  men  sent  by  the 
cardinal  to  apprehend  him.    Mr.  Cookbnm,  the  proprietor  of 
Ormiston,  at  first  refused  to  open  the  door,  but  finding  it  in 
vain  to  resist,  the  earl  and  a  few  pf  his  followers  were  ad- 
mitted.   After  some  expostulations  Bothwell  gave  a  promise, 
confirmed  by  an  oath,  that  he  would  protect  Mr.  Wisharl 
firom  the  malice  of  the  car^nal,  and  procure  him  a  fair  trial, 
or  set  him  at  liberty;  on  which  Wishart  was  placed  in  his 
hands.    The  earl  carried  his  prisoner  to  his  own  castle  of 
Hales,  and  seemed  at  first  to  have  some  intention  of  perform* 
ing  his  promise,  but  by  the  persuasion  of  the  queen  dowager, 
he  was  soon  prevailed  upon  to  break  it.    As  an  excuse,  on 
the  19th  Januaxy,  he  was  brought  before  the  governor  and 
ooundl,  and  commanded,  under  the  highest  penalties,  to 
deliver  up  his  prisoner.    He  complied  with  that  command, 
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and  conducted  Mr.  Wishart  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
whence  he  was  immediatelj  carried  to  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  soon  after  martyred.  The  earl  of  Bothwell,  not- 
withstanding this  service,  was  afterwards  again  imprisoned, 
and  not  released  till  after  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  10th  Septem- 
ber 1547. '  The  first  use  he  made  of  his  liberty  was  to  wait 
upon  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  invading  general,  I7th  Sep- 
tember. On  that  occasion  he  is  described  as  a  *■  genUeman  of 
a  right  cumly  porte  and  stature,  and  heretofore  of  right 
honourable  and  just  meanixig  and  dealing  towards  the  king's 
majesty  (Henry  the  Eighth),  whom,  therefore,  my  lord's 
grace  did,  according  to  his  degree  and  merits,  very  friendly 
welcome  and  entertain.'  Indignant  at  his  long  and  frequent 
imprisonments,  he  appears  now  to  have  wholly  espoused  the 
English  interest,  as  an  instrument^  dated  at  Westminster  dd 
September  1549,  sets  forth  that  King  Edward  had  taken  him 
under  his  protection  and  favour,  granting  him  a  yearly  rent 
of  three  thousand  crowns,  and  the  wages  of  a  hundred  horse- 
men, for  the  defence  of  his  person  ana  the  annoyance  of  the 
enemy,  and  if  he  should  lose  his  lands  in  Scotland  in  the 
English  king's  service  for  the  space  of  three  years,  promiong 
to  give  him  lands  of  similar  value  in  England.  [/VscZsra,  voL 
lii.  p.  ITS.]  He  died,  (it  is  supposed  in  exile,)  in  September 
15^6.  He  married  Margaret  Home,  said  to  be  of  the  family 
of  Lord  Home,  and  had  a  son,  James,  fourth  earl  of  Bothwell, 
the  husband  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  a  daughter,  Jean, 
narried,  first,  4th  January  1562,  to  John  Stewart,  prior  of 
Coldingham,  a  natural  son  of  King  James  the  Fifth,  by  whom 
she  was  the  mother  of  Francis,  earl  of  Bothwell,  of  whom 
afterwards.  She  took  for  her  second  husband  John,  master 
of  Caithness. 

James  Hepburn,  fourth  earl  of  Bothwell,  the  unprincipled 
and  ambitions  nobleman  who  became  the  third  husband  of 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  bom  about  1636,  and  was  served 
heir  to  his  father,  3d  November  1556.  This  *  glorious,  rash, 
and  hazardous  young  man,'  as  he  is  happily  styled  by  Wal- 
singham,  was  destined  to  act  a  prindpal  part  in  the  history 
of  that  turbulent  period.  Although  a  Protestant,  he  adhered 
to  the  party  of  the  queen  regent,  and  acted  with  vigour 
against  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.  On  8th  August  1559, 
along  with  Eer  of  Cessford  and  Maitland  of  Lethington,  he 
was  nominated,  by  commission  from  Francis  and  Maiy,  for 
settling  differences  on  the  borders.  In  October  following, 
having  learned  that  Cockbum  of  Oimiston  had  received  four 
thousand  crowns  from  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  for  the  use  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation,  he  attacked  and  wounded  him, 
and  carried  off  the  money.  Sadler  mentions  that  the  earl  of 
Arran  and  the  Lord  James  Stewart,  afterwards  the  B^ent 
Murray,  immediately  went  to  Bothwell's  house,  in  the  town 
of  Haddington,  with  two  hundred  horsemen  and  a  hundred 
footmen,  taking  with  them  two  pieces  of  artillery,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  him  there,  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  previously 
he  had  received  notice  that  troopers  were  entering  the  west 
port  of  the  burgh  in  search  of  him;  on  which  he  fled  down  a 
lane  called  the  Goul,  to  the  Tyne,  and  running  down  the  bed 
of  the  river  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  stole  into 
the  house  of  Cockbum  of  Sandybed,  by  the  backdoor,  which 
opened  to  the  river,  changed  clothes  with  the  turnspit,  whose 
duty  he  performed  in  Sandybed's  kitchen  for  some  days,  till 
he  was  enabled  to  make  his  escape.  In  return  for  his  pro- 
tection, Bothwell  gave  to  Sandybed  and  his  heirs  and  as- 
signees, a  perpetual  ground  annual,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland, 
of  four  bolls  of  wheat,  four  bolls  of  barley,  and  four  bolls  of 
oats,  to  be  paid  yearly  out  of  his  lands  of  Mainshill,  in  the 
county  of  Haddington.  This  ground  annual  continued  to  be 
TMud  to  the  hmrs  of  Cockbum  till  about  1760,  when  his  de- 


scendant, George  Cockbum  of  Sandybed,  who,  on  succeeding 
to  the  estate  of  Gleneagles,  in  Perthshire,  took  the  name  ol 
Haldane,  sold  it  and  his  property  of  Sandybed  to  John 
Buchan  of  Letham,  and  soon  after  the  latter  sold  and  dis- 
charged this  ground  annual  to  Francis  earl  of  Wemyss,  then 
proprietor  of  Mainshill.  [Doiiglas  Peerage^  edited  by  Wood, 
vol.  i.  p.  229,  noteJ] 

In  December  1559,  Bothwell  took  the  command  of  the 
French  auxiliaries  in  Scotland.  He  afterwards  went  to 
France,  where,  by  his  dutiful  demeanour  and  zeal  in  her  ser- 
vice, he  recommended  himself  to  the  young  queen,  Mary,  then 
the  wife  of  the  French  king.  Frauds  the  Second.  In  1563 
he  retumed  to  Scotland.  Immediately  thereafter,  'great  ex- 
bitement  was  created  in  Edinburgh,  by  an  act  of  violence  per- 
petrated by  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  with  the  aid  of  the  Marqub 
d'Elbceuf  and  Lord  John  Coldingham.  They  broke  open  the 
doors  of  Cuthbert  Ramsay's  house,  in  St  Mary's  Wynd,  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  made  violent  entiy  in  search  for  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law, Alison  Craig,  with  whom  the  earl  of  Arran  was 
believed  to  be  enamoured.  A  strong  remonstrance  was  pre- 
sented to  the  queen  on  tiiis  occasion,  beseeching  her  to  bring 
the  perpetrators  to  punishment;  but  the  matter  was  hushed 
up,  with  promises  of  amendment.  Emboldened  by  their 
impunity,  Bothwell  and  his  accomplices  proceeded  to  further 
violence.  They  assembled  in  the  public  streets  during  tiia 
night,  with  many  of  their  fiiends.  Gavin  Hamilton,  abbot  of 
Kilwinning,  who  had  joined  the  refomoing  party,  resolved  to 
check  them  in  their  violent  proceedings.  He  accordingly 
armed  his  servants  and  retainers,  and  sallied  out  to  oppose 
them,  and  a  serious  affiray  took  place,  between  the  Cross  and 
the  Trone.  The  buighers  were  mustered  by  the  ringing  oi 
the  town  bells,  and  rival  leaders  were  sallying  out  to  Uie  as- 
sistance of  their  friends,  when  the  earls  of  Moray  and  Huntly, 
who  were  then  residing  in  the  Abbey,  mustered  their  adhe- 
rents at  the  queen's  request,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  tumult. 
Bothwell  afterwards  successfully  employed  the  mediation  of 
Kboz,  to  procure  a  reconciliation  with  Gavin  Hamilton,  the 
earl  of  Arran,  and  others  of  his  antagonists.'  [^Wtkon*8  Me- 
morials of  Edinburffhy  vol.  i.  p.  73.]  Soon  after  this  he  was 
banished  the  kingdom  for  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  earl  of  Moray.  He  retumed  home  in  1565,  and 
on  May  2d  of  that  year,  he  was  denounced  rebel  and  put  to 
the  horn  for  not  appearing  to  answer  an  indictment  for  high 
treason,  in  conspiring  to  seize  the  queen's  person,  &c.,  having 
proposed  to  the  earl  of  Arran,  with  whom  he  had  been  lately 
reconciled,  to  carry  off  the  queen  to  the  castle  of  Dumbarton, 
'  and  thair  keep  her  surelie,  or  utherwyse  demayne  hir  person 
at  your  plesour,  quhill  scho  aggre  to  quhatsumeuir  thing  ye 
shall  desyre'  [^Pitcaim^s  Criminal  Trials^  v.  L  part  2,  p. 
462];  the  very  method  he  himself  afterwards  adopted  at 
Dunbar,  to  secure  the  queen's  hand.  Arran  revealed  the  plot 
to  the  queen  at  Falkland,  and  on  being  confronted  in  presence 
of  her  majesty  and  the  lords  of  secret  council,  Bothwell  de- 
nied the  fdlegation,  whereupon  Arran  challenged  him  to  judi- 
cial combat,  and  both  were  committed  to  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, firom  which  Bothwell  escaped,  and  was  once  more 
constrained  to  quit  the  kingdom.  On  the  indictment  being 
called  in  court,  Alexander  Hepbum  of  Whitsome,  his  kins- 
man, protested  in  his  name  against  sentence  of  outlawry 
being  passed  against  him,  as  he  durst  not  appear  at  that  time 
on  account  of  the  great  convention  of  his  enemies,  by  which 
his  life  was  endangered.  On  the  disgrace  and  expatriation  ot 
the  earl  of  Moray  and  his  friends,  after  the  weak  attempt  at 
insurrection  called  the  '  Roundabout  Raid,'  which  arose  out 
of  their  opposition  to  Mary's  marriage  with  Damley,  Both- 
well  and  other  lords,  foes  to  that  faction,  were  recalled  from 
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ffidle  by  the  queen,  to  strengthen  her  own  party.  On  Febm- 
uy  22d,  1566f  Bothwell  married  Lady  Jean  Gordon,  dangh- 
ter  of  the  fourth  earl  of  Huntly.  After  the  awMBrination  of 
Rjzao,  on  the  9th  March  that  year,  he  acquired  an  undue  in- 
fluence over  the  niind  of  the  queen.  It  ia  stated  byP^pnnant 
[Tow,  T.  i.  p.  703  that  he  made  the  first  impression  on  her 
too  susceptible  heart,  by  once  galloping,  in  full  armour, 
down  the  dangerous  steeps  of  the  Calton  hiU,  and  leaping  his 
steed  into  the  ring,  while  a  tournament  was  hdd  in  the  ad- 
j(Hmng  valley  of  Greenside.  This,  however,  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  tradition  of  the  locality.  He  appeared 
to  the  queen  the  only  one  of  the  nobles  who  was  sincerely  at- 
tached to  her,  for  she  had  found  them  all  rude  and  stem,  and 
engaged  in  fierce  and  ambitious  designs  against  her.  Hence, 
beades  his  attractive  manners,  handsome  figure,  and  courtly 
address,  the  ascendancy  which  this  profligate  nobleman  at  this 
time  obtained  over  her.  He  was  appointed  warden  of  the 
Three  Marches,  an  office  never  oefore  held  by  one  person, 
created  high  admiral,  and  had  a  grant  of  the  abbeys  of  Had- 
dington and  Melrose.  By  iSa  interest  his  brother-in-law,  the 
earl  of  Huntly,  was  constituted  high  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom, and  no  matter  of  importance  was  transacted  without  his 
advice.  AVhen  the  queen's  attachment  to  Damley  was  con- 
verted into  aversion,  Bothwell*s  insinuating  address  and  un- 
remitting assiduity  had  the  effect  intended  on  her  warm  and 
tender  heart,  and  many  instances  of  her  partiality  for  him  are 
given  by  contemporary  historians;  the  most  striking  of  which 
was  the  following:  Having  proceeded  to  Liddisdale  to  appre- 
hend some  marauders,  Bothwell  was,  on  7th  October  1566, 
attacked  and  wounded  by  one  of  them.  The  queen  was  then 
at  Jedburgh  holding  a  Justice  Court,  and  on  hearing  of 
his  wound  she  evinced  her  feelings  for  him  by  riding  fcom 
that  town  to  Hermitage  Castle,  where  Bothwell  lay,  a  jour- 
ney of  twenty  Scotch  miles,  through  a  country  then  almost 
impassable,  and  infested  with  banditti.  Finding  that  the  earl 
was  not  dangerously  wounded  she  returned  to  Jedburgh  that 
same  night.  This  rapid  journey  and  the  anxiety  of  her  mind 
on  Bothwell*s  account,  threw  her  into  a  fever,  and  her  life 
was,  for  a  short  time,  despured  of.  On  her  recovery,  at- 
tended by  Bothwell,  she  proceeded,  7th  November,  to  Gold- 
ingham,  whence  she  went  to  Dunbar  and  Tantallan,  and  ar- 
rived at  Craigmillar,  17th  of  the  same  month.  In  the  follow- 
mg  December  he  accompanied  her  to  Edinburgh,  Stirling, 
and  Drymen.  Two  months  afterwards,  namely,  on  the  10th 
of  February,  1567,  occurred  the  murder  of  Damley,  in  which 
Bothwell  was  the  principal  actor.  He  had  obtained  a  eotua- 
tion  for  one  of  his  menials  in  the  queen's  service,  and  so  was 
enabled  to  obtain  the  keys  of  the  provost  of  St  Mary's  house 
at  Eirk-of-Field,  where  Damley  was  lodged.  He  imme- 
diately caused  counterfeit  impressions  of  them  to  be  taken. 
{Jjomg^  V.  ii.  p.  296.]  Shortly  after  nine  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th  he  left  the  lodgings  of  the  lurd  of  Or- 
miston,  (James  Ormiston  of  that  Uk),  in  company  with 
whom  and  several  of  his  own  servants,  his  accomplices  in 
the  dark  transaction  that  was  about  to  ensue,  he  passed  down 
the  Blackfnars'  Wynd,  entering  the  gardens  of  the  Dominican 
monsfltery  by  a  gate  opposite  the  foot  of  the  Wynd;  and  by 
a  road  neariy  on  the  site  of  what  now  forms  the  High  School 
Wynd,  they  reached  the  postern  in  the  town  wall,  which  gave 
admission  to  the  lodging  of  Damley.  BothweU  joined  the 
queen,  who  was  then  visiting  her  husband,  while  his  accom- 
plices were  busy  arranging  the  gunpowder  in  the  room  below, 
and,  after  escorting  her  home  to  the  palace,  he  retumed  to 
complete  his  purpose.  [See  Documents  iUtutraiive  of  the 
murder  0J  Dandey  tn  Piioaim^s  Criminal  TriabJ]  A 
loud  ezploflioii,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  shook  the 


whole  town,  and  startled  the  inhabitants  from  their  sleep 
and  at  day  dawn  the  deed  body  of  Damley  and  that  of  his 
page  were  found  lying  in  the  garden.  On  the  21st  of  Febra- 
ary,  the  queen  and  Bothwell  went  to  Seton,  where  they  re- 
mained till  the  10th  of  March,  on  which  day  they  retumed  to 
Edinburgh.  On  19th  March  Bothwell  was  appdnted  gover 
nor  of  Edinburgh  castle,  when  he  nominated  1^  James  Bal- 
four his  deputy  govemor.  [See  ante,  p.  212.1  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
of  the  same  month  he  again  accompanied  the  queen  to  Seton, 
and  on  the  10th  April  they  returned  to  the  capitaL  The 
clamours  of  the  people,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  earl  ol 
Lennox,  Damley's  father,  made  it  necessary  for  the  queen  to 
bring  her  favourite  to  trial;  but  on  the  day  appointed,  Satur- 
day, 12th  April,  Bothwell  appeared  with  such  a  formidable 
retinue  as  overawed  his  accusers.  Ko  witnesses  were  called 
to  prove  the  guilt  of  sach  a  powerful  antagonist,  and  he  was 
in  consequence  acquitted.  Nor  was  this  all.  At  a  parliament 
held  on  the  19th  he  obtained  the  ratification  of  all  the  posses- 
sions and  honours  which  the  queen  had  conferred  on  him, 
and  was  farther  app(»nted  captain  and  keeper  of  tlio  castle  of 
Dunbar.  But  the  sway  which  he  had  now  acquired  over 
Mary's  mind  was  shown  more  indisputably  by  an  act  in 
favour  of  the  Reformed  religion,  to  which,  at  this  time,  she 
gave  her  full  assent.  Immediately  afterwards,  via.,  on  the 
20th  April,  Bothwell  invited  several  of  the  nobles  to  an  enter- 
tainment at  his  house,  and  at  a  late  hour,  when  they  were 
ezdted  with  wine,  he  opened  to  them  his  purpose  of  marrying 
the  queen.  By  mingled  promises  and  threats,  he  prevailed  on 
all  presfflit  to  subscribe  a  paper  or  bond  approving  of  the 
match,  and  enga^g  to  support  it,  if  acceptable  to  Mary, 
with  their  united  forces,  lives,  and  fortunes.  Eight  bishops, 
nine  earls,  and  seven  barons,  si^ed  this  document,  armed 
with  which  Bothwell,  in  accordance  with  his  own  former  ad- 
vice to  the  earl  of  Arran,  resolved  that  she  should  not  have 
the  power  to  refuse  him.  On  the  21st  April,  the  queen  went 
to  Stirling  to  visit  her  son ;  on  her  retum  on  the  24th.  Both- 
well,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  horse,  met  her  at  Cramond 
Bridge,  and  dispersing  her  slender  train,  conducted  her,  with- 
out the  least  opposition  on  her  part,  to  the  castle  of  Dunbar, 
where  she  remained  for  ten  days,  and  where,  it  is  said,  he 
forcibly  ravished  her.  From  Dunbar  he  conveyed  her  to 
Edinburgh  castle,  and  the  preparations  for  their  marriage 
were  hurried  on  with  indecent  haste.  On  May  dd,  he  was 
divorced  from  his  wife  £or  adultery  with  her  maid,  and  on  the 
7th  his  marriage  with  Lady  Jean  Gordon  was  formally  an- 
nulled. On  the  12th  he  was  created  marquis  of  Fife  and 
duke  of  Orkney.  On  the  14th  the  marriage  contract  of  the 
queen  and  Bothwell  was  signed,  and  on  the  15th  their  nup- 
tials were  publicly  solemnized  in  the  chapel  of  Holyrood,  first 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  after- 
wards, in  private,  in  the  Popish  form,  Adam  Bothwell,  bishop 
of  Orkney,  officiating  at  the  former  ceremony.  That  same 
night  the  distich  of  Ovid  [^FasH^  book  v.]  was  affixed  to  the 
palace  gate: 

'Mense  malaa Maio  nabere  vulgos  ait ; * 

and  from  the  misery  and  ruin  that  sprung  from  this  fatal 
union,  is  traced  the  vulgar  prejudice  that  still  regards  it  as 
unluclcfr  to  many  in  the  month  of  May. 

Bothwell  was  now  anxious  to  secure  the  person  of  the  young 
prince,  for  whose  protection,  ahnost  as  soon  as  the  marriage 
was  celebrated,  a  considerable  body  of  the  nobles  had  entered 
into  an  association  at  Stirling.  Alarmed  at  this  confederacy 
Mary  issued  a  proclamation  requiring  her  subjects  to  take 
arms  for  her  defence.  On  the  7th  June  Bothwell  and  the 
queen  went  to  Borthwick  castle,  whence  the  former  pruceoded 
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to  Melrose^  to  arrange  an  expecUtion  against  Lord  Home,  and 
then  returned  to  the  queen  at  Borthwick.  On  the  11th  June 
the  confederated  lords  appeared  saddenlj  before  that  strong 
fortre^.  Bothwell,  haying  timely  warning  of  their  approach, 
escaped  hastily  to  Dunbar,  whither  two  days  afterwards  he 
was  followed  by  the  queen.  On  the  15th,  exactly  one  month 
after  Queen  Mary's  fatal  marriage  with  this  nobleman,  the  army 
of  the  queen  and  that  of  the  confederated  lords  met  at  Car- 
berry  bUl,  on  the  same  ground  which  the  English  had  pos- 
sessed at  the  battle  of  Pinkie.  The  forces  of  the  queen,  con- 
asting  of  four  thousand  men  of  Lothian  and  the  Merse,  were 
conmianded  by  Bothwell,  having  under  him  the  Lords  Seton, 
Tester,  and  Bothwick,  with  four  barons  of  the  Merse,  viz. 
Wedderbnm,  Langton,  Cnmledge,  and  Hirsel ;  and  those  of 
the  Bkss,  Waughton,  Ormiston  in  Lotiiian,  and  Ormiston  of 
that  ilk  in  Tiviotdale.  The  confederate  army  was  led  by  the 
Ijocd  Home  and  the  earl  of  Morton,  afterwards  regent.  Gal- 
lantly arrayed  in  brilliant  armour,  Bothwell  "showed  himself, 
mounted  on  a  brave  steed ;"  and  offered  by  single  combat  to 
decide  the  quarrel.  His  proffered  gage  was  eagerly  seized  by 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  but  Bothwell  would  not  aooept  of  him 
as  an  opponent  as  being  of  inferior  rank  to  himself.  He  like- 
wise rejected  Sir  William  Murray  of  Tullibardine,  and  his 
brother,  Murray  of  Purdorvis,  for  the  same  reason.  Bothwell 
then  challenged  Morton,  who  accepted  the  challenge,  and  the 
combat  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  foot,  but  old  Lord 
Lindsay  of  the  Byres  requested  Morton  to  allow  him  to  meet 
Bothwell  instead,  being  his  right  as  next  of  kin  to  the  mur- 
dered Damley.  Morton  consented,  and  Lindsay,  kneeling 
down  before  both  armies,  audibly  implored  the  Almighty 
to  *  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  innocent,  that  the  guilty 
might  be  punished.'  Twenty  knighte  were  to  attend  on 
each  side,  and  the  listo  were  in  course  of  being  marked 
out,  when  the  other  lords  interdicted  the  combat.  Some 
authorities  say  that  Mary,  making  use  of  her  royal  prero- 
gative, prohibited  the  encounter.  She  demanded  a  confer- 
ence with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  who  approached  and  knelt 
oefore  her ;  and  while  he  was  urging  the  queen  to  separ- 
a^  herself  from  Bothwell,  and  join  the  confederates,  who 
sought  only  the  re- establishment  of  order  and  good  govern- 
ment, that  unscrupulous  and  unprincipled  nobleman  secretly 
desired  one  of  his  harquebussiers  to  shoot  him.  The  man 
was  in  the  act  of  levelling  his  piece  at  the  unsuspecting 
knight,  when  the  queen  observed  him;  uttering  a  scream, 
she  threw  herself  before  the  harquebuss,  and  exclaimed  to 
Bothwell  that  surely  he  would  not  disgrace  her  so  far  as  to 
murder  one  to  whom  she  had  promised  protection.  [^Life  of 
Kirkaldy^  p.  171.  J  Bothwell  then  took  his  last  farewell  of 
jMary,  and  rode  off  the  field  with  a  few  followers.  For  a 
short  time  he  took*reftige  among  his  vassals  in  the  castle  of 
Dunbar;  then,  equipping  a  few  vessels,  whicn,  as  lord  high 
admiral,  he  was  eauly  enabled  to  <lo,  he  proceeded  by  sea  to 
the  north,  and  remained  for  sometime  with  the  earl  of  Huntly 
and  his  unde,  Adam  Hepburn,  bishop  of  Moray.  He  was 
soon,  however,  abandoned  by  them,  when  he  sailed  for  Ork- 
ney. After  m  vain  attempting  to  obtain  admittance  into  the 
castle  of  Kirkwall,  he  plundered  the  town,  and,  retiring  to 
Shetland  with  two  small  vessels,  turned  pirate.  On  11th 
August  a  commission  was  granted,  by  the  lords  of  the  secret 
coundl,  to  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  and  Murray  of  Tullibardine, 
to  pursue  him  by  sea  and  land,  with  fire  and  sword.  [Ander- 
won^g  Cotteetions,']  The  laird  of  Grange,  on  board  the  Uni- 
com of  Leith,  was  accompanied  in  the  pursuit  of  the  obnoxious 
earl,  by  Adam  Bothwell,  bishop  of  Orkney,  (of  whom  in  next 
article),  although  not  three  months  before  he  had  performed  the 
narriage  ceremony  for  him  and  Mazy.   While  pursued  by  Kirk- 


aldy*s  ^eet  a  violent  storm  arose,  and  Bothwell's  ship,  becoming 
unmanageable,  was  driven  towards  the  coast  of  Itorway,  after 
partmg  company  with  the  other  vessel,  which  contained  his 
plate,  furniture,  valuables,  and  armour,  brought  from  the  castle 
of  Edmbuigh.  \_BothtDeirs  Declaration.']  Off  the  Norwegian 
shore  be  fell  in  with  a  vessel  richly  laden,  and  immediately 
attacked  it.  After  a  desperate  fight,  despairing  of  victory, 
he  resolved  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  leaving  his  ship  stranded 
and  bulged  on  a  sandbank.  In  a  snail  boat,  alone  and 
unattended,  he  reached  Carmesund,  in  Norway.  Thence 
he  fled  to  Denmark,  where  his  persop  being  recognised  he 
was  put  into  close  confinement  in  the  «astle  of  Draxhdm. 
For  eight  years  he  languished  in  captivity,  deprived  of  his 
FBason,  and  in  that  unhappy  condition  he  died  14th  April, 
1678. 

*'  A  fugitive  among  his  own, 
Disguued,  deserted,  desolate — 
A  weed  open  the  torrent  thrown — 
A  Cain  among  the  sons  of  men— 
A  pirate  on  the  ocean— then 
A  Scandinavian  captive's  doom, 
To  die  amid  the  dongeon's  gloom! " 

Data, 

"  Thus  perished  the  diief  of  the  Hepbums,  whose  sonndiiu; 
titles  of  *■  the  most  potent  and  noble  prince,  James,  duke  ot 
Orkney,'  marquis  of  Fife,  earl  of  Bothwell,  lord  of  Hales,  of 
Crichton,  Liddisdide,  and  Zetland ;  high  admiral  of  Scotland; 
warden  of  the  three  marches;  high  ahoriff  of  Edinburgh, 
Haddington,  and  Berwick ;  baillie  of  Lauderdale ;  governor 
of  Edinburgh  castle  and  captain  of  Dunbar,  only  served  to 
make  the  fly»ne  of  the  fettered  felon,  expiring  in  the  dungeons 
of  Draxholm,  a  more  striking  example  of  retributive  fate,  and 
of  that  guilty  ambition,  misdirected  talent,  and  insatiable 
pride,  the  effect  of  which  had  filled  all  Europe  with  horror 
and  amazement"  [^Life  of  KirkaHdyy  p.  191.]  Before  his 
death,  in  an  interval  of  returning  reason,  the  miserable  Both- 
well  confessed  his  own  share  in  the  murder  of  Damley,  and 
ftilly  exculpated  Maiy  from  any  partidpation  in  his  crimes. 
He  left  no  issue.  Lady  Jean  Gordon,  his  first  wife,  who  is 
described  as  a  lady  of  great  prudence,  was  afterwards  twice 
married,  firsts  on  Idth  December  1573,  to  Alexander,  eleventh 
eari  of  Sutheriand,  who  died  in  1694;  and  secondh^,  to 
Alexander  Ogilvy  of  Boyne.  She  enjoyed  a  jointure  out  of 
Lord  BothwelVs  estates  in  Haddingtonshire,  till  her  death  in 
1629,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age.  The  earl  of  Bothwell  was 
forfeited  by  the  Scotti^  parliament  29th  December,  1567, 
and  thus  the  Hepbums  were  for  ever  deprived  of  the  hmded 
property  and  titles  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod, taking  the  first  rank  among  the  families  of  East  Lothian. 
The  narrative  written  by  the  last  earl  of  Bothwell  of  the 
house  of  Hepburn,  embradng  his  personal  history  after  hJs 
flight  from  Scotiand,  his  adventures  on  the  coast  of  Norway, 
and  imprisonment  in  Denmark,  has  been  privately  printed  for 
the  Bannatyne  Club  firom  the  original  in  the  royal  libnuy  at 
the  castle  of  Drottningholme  in  Sweden,  and  was  presented 
to  the  members  of  the  club  by  Messrs.  Heniy  Gockbum  and 
Thomas  Maitland  (Lords  Gockbum  and  Dundrennan),  under 
the  title  of  'Lea  Affaires  du  Conte  de  BodtoeU,  VAn. 
MDXXvni.'  An  English  translation  also  appeared  in  the 
'  New  Monthly  Magazine,'  in  which  periodical  the  authentidty 
of  the  document  is  fully  established.  M.  Mignet,  the  French 
historian,  in  a  History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  two  vol- 
umes, published  in  1851,  attempts,  from  a  collection  of  Mary's 
letters  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Prince  Labanoff,  and 
certain  Spanish  manuscripte  obtained  by  his  own 
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m  the  archives  of  Simancas,  to  prove  Mary's  complicity  in 
Danilej*B  mnrder,  bat  however  gaUty  as  a  woman  and  faulty 
aa  a  qaeen  she  might  have  been,  and  however  far  led  away 
by  her  paasion  for  Bothwell,  we  hesitate  to  believe  her  so 
deeply  criminal  as  to  be  a  consenting  party  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  her  own  hosband. 


The  next  and  last  possessor  of  tiie  title  of  earl  of  Bothwell 
was  Frands  Stewart,  eldest  son  of  John  Stewart,  prior  of 
Goldingham,  natural  son  of  King  James  the  Fifth,  by  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Shr  John  Garmichael,  captain  of  Crawford. 
The  prior  obtained  a  legitimation  nnder  the  great  seal  of  Scot- 
land 7th  Febmazy  1551,  and  died  at  Inverness  in  1563,  when  on 
a  northern  drcoit  with  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Moray.  He  had 
married,  4th  January  1562,  Lady  Jane  Hepbnm,  jonly  daughter 
of  Patrick,  third  earl  of  Bothwell,  and  sister  of  the  torbolent 
earl,  the  murderer  of  Damley.  This  marriage  was  celebrated  at 
Seton  house  in  East  Lothian  with  great  splendour.  Queen  Mary 
honouring  the  nuptials  with  bar  presence.  Two  sons  were 
the  issue,  Francis  and  Hercules.  Frands,  the  elder,  was,  by 
the  special  favour  of  King  James  the  l^zth,  in  consideration 
of  his  descent  from  the  Hepbums,  created,  29tb  July  1576, 
earl  of  Bothwell,  and  had  a  grant  of  several  lands,  with  the 
offices  of  sheriff-principal  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh  and 
within  the  constabulary  of  Haddington,  and  lord  high  admiral 
of  Scotland.  He  was  also  appointed  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Berwick  and  bailiaiy  of  Lauderdale.  This  nobleman  rendered 
himself  remarkable  by  his  restless  disposition,  and  his  several 
daring  attempts  to  obtain  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
king.  In  his  youth  he  went  for  a  short  time  to  France, 
bat  in  July  1582  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  soon  took 
part  against  James  Stewart,  earl  of  Arran,  the  most  unprin- 
cipled of  all  the  favourites  of  James  the  Sixth.  In  conjunction 
with  Lord  Home  and  the  laird  of  Gowdenknows  he  fortified 
Kelso,  and  bade  defiance  to  Arran's  power.  Having  a  per- 
sonal altercation  with  Sir  William  Stewart,  Arran's  brother,  in 
presence  of  the  king  at  Hdyroodhouse,  Stewart  gave  him  the 
lie  in  very  rude  language.  A  few  days  afterwards,  on  the 
30th  July  1588,  they  accidentally  met  in  the  High  Street, 
when  eadi  had  his  retainers  with  him.  A  battle  immediately 
ensued.  Sir  William,  driven  down  the  street  by  the  superior 
numbers  of  his  opponents,  retreated  into  Blackfriar's  Wynd. 
There  he  was  thrust  through  the  body  by  Bothwell,  and  slain 
on  the  spot.  {^BureTi  Diary,  p.  24.]  Feuds  of  this  kind 
were  so  common  at  that  turbulent  period  that  little  notice 
seems  to  have  been  taken  of  this  affray,  and  Bothwell  was 
never  seriously  prosecuted' for  it. 

In  1587,  on  the  news  reaching  Scotland  of  the  execution  of 
Queen  Maiy,  a  strong  desire  was  manifested  to  attack  Eng- 
land, and  avenge  her  death.  Bothwell  refused  to  put  on 
mourning,  and  declared  that  the  best  *  dule  weed*  was  a  steel 
coat  In  1588,  he  aided  the  Catholic  earls  of  Huntly,  Errol, 
and  Angus,  in  their  rebellion  against  the  king,  and  on  James* 
proceeding  to  the  north  he  threatened  to  ravage  the  borders 
and  compel  his  return,  but  his  forces  gradually  left  him,  and 
when  the  long  came  back  to  Edinburgh  he,  threw  himself  on 
his  knees  before  his  mi^esty  in  the  chancellor's  garden,  and 
was  sent  prisoner  to  Holyrood. 

On  the  28th  May  1589,  with  the  earls  of  Huntly  and  Craw- 
ford, he  was  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  and 
other  crimes,  and  especially  in  trafficking  with  strangers,  such 
as  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion.  Bothwell  was  farther  charged  with  having 
received  from  one  Colonel  Semple  a  thousand  crowns,  and 
from  France,  by  the  earl  of  Errol,  the  same  sum,  which  he 
made  use  of  to  raise  soldiers,  without  having  his  miyesty's 


conunission  to  do  so.  Thqr  denied  the  principal  diargeg 
but  wero  found  guilty  of  treason.  The  king,  however,  would 
not  consent  to  their  execution,  and  tbe  matter  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  abeyance  for  upwards  of  two  years,  when  the  earls 
of  Huntly  and  Crawford  received  a  full  pardon.  [Pitcaim^i 
Criminal  Trials^  vol.  i.  part  2,  pp.  172— 181.J  Lord  Both- 
well  was  imprisoned  in  Tantallan  Castle,  but  after  a  few 
months  he  was  released  on  payment  of  a  heavy  fine  to  the 
Crown.  In  October  of  that  year,  when  King  James  went  to 
Denmark  on  his  marriage  expedition,  Bothwell  and  the 
dtlke  of  Lennox  wero  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom  in  his 
absence,  and  it  is  recorded  that  while  they  were  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  ^greater  peace,  tranquillity,  and  justice 
wero  not  heard  of  long  before.'  But  on  the  return  of  the  king 
his  troubles  commenced.  In  January  1591,  a  midwife*  of  the 
name  of  Agnes  Sampson,  known  as  the  *  wise  wife  of  Keith,' 
and  some  other  persons  were  burnt  at  Edinburgh  for  sorcery 
and  witchcraft.  By  some  of  these  persons  the  earl  of  Both- 
well  was  accused  of  having  consulted  them,  in  order  to  know 
the  time  of  the  king's  death,  and  of  having  employed  their 
art  to  raise  the  storms  which  had  detained  him  so  long  in 
Denmark,  as  well  as  endangered  the  lives  of  t£e  king  and 
queen  during  their  voyage  to  Scotland  in  the  preceding  year. 
Being  in  consequence  dted  to  appear  before  the  Secret  Coun- 
cil, he  obeyed  the  citation.  According  to  Sir  James  MelviUe, 
he  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  caatle  of 
Edinburgh,  very  naturally  insisting  that  *  the  devil,  wha  was 
a  \j9t  from  the  beginning,  nor  yet  his  sworn  witches,  aucht 
not  to  be  credited.'  In  the  'Historic  of  King  James  the 
Sext,'  we  are  told  that  after  appearing  before  the  lords  o£  the 
secret  council  he  was  '  committed  to  prison  within  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  till  farther  trial  should  be  taken  of  him.  For 
the  king,  at  the  persuasion  of  Chancellor  Maitland,  suspected 
the  said  Bothwell,  that  he  meant  and  intended  soi&e  evU 
against  his  person,  and  remained  long  constant  in  that  opinion 
divefs  years  after.  The  king  wrote  to  all  the  nobility  af 
diverse  times  to  convene  for  his  trial,  but  they  all  disobeyed^ 
because  they  knew  that  the  king  had  no  just  occasion  of  grief 
nor  crime  to  allege  against  him,  but  only  at  the  instigation  of 
ChanceUor  Maitiand,  whom  they  all  hated  to  the  death  for 
his  proud  arrogance  used  in  Denmark  against  the  earl 
MarischaL*  The  latter  was  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
Danish  court.  After  lying  twenty  days  in  prison,  Bothwell, 
on  the  22d  June  1591,  effected  his  escape  from  the  caatie  of 
Edinburgh,  by  the  agency  of  one  Lauder,  captain  of  the 
watch,  whom  he  gained  over,  and  who  fled  with  hkn.  On 
this  it  was  resolved  to  put  in  force  his  former  conviction  for 
treason.  On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  sentence  of  for- 
feiture was  pronounced  against  him  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh, 
and  it  was  dedared  high  treason  for  any  one  to  *  reset,  supply, 
show  favour,  inter6ommune,  or  have  intelligence  iivith  him.' 
The  earl  fied  to  the  borders,  and  assembled  his  retainers, 
mider  pretence  of  driving  Chancellor  Maitiand  firom  the 
king's  ooundls.  On  the  2d  Augost  a  proclamation  was  ia- 
sued  for  the  pursuit  of  the  earl,  and  the  king  resolved  to 
march  against  him  in  person.  On  the  7th,  however,  the  king 
issued  another  proclamation  dispensing  with  the  attendance  of 
those  whom  he  had  sxmmioned  to  arms,  as  he  had  abandoned 
the  proposed  expedition  against  Bothwell.  On  the  27th 
of  December,  the  earl  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  and  being 
favoured  by  some  of  the  king's  attendants,  he  was  admitted 
with  his  followers,  late  in  the  evening,  into  the  courtyard  of 
Holyroodhouse,  in  which  the  king  was  then  residing.  He 
advanced  directiy  towards  the  royal  apartments,  the  doors  of 
which  wero  instantly  d^ut.  He  attempted  to  force  cpen 
some  of  them  with  hammeib  And  other  weapons,  and  called 
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lor  fin  to  bumotlMn,  bat  the  almn  bang  eommimicated  to 
IIm  citjt  th0  inbabituts  ran  to  onniL  An  iftf  k  wm  also 
Bade  on  tbe  qneen'o  apartmenta,  on  the  aoppostion  that  the 
kms  waa  then,  bat  the  door  of  the  pSkrj  waa  aU j  defended 
bf  Henj  lindaaj,  the  maater  of  her  majeitT'a  honaehold,  and 
the  king  waa  eonreyod  fat  taSidej  to  a  timet  above.  Donng 
the  finj  a  gentleman  named  Soott,  brother  of  Soott  of  Bal- 
wearie  in  Fife,  waa  shot  in  the  thi^  and  the  king*!  maAer- 
•tabkr,  named  Wilbam  Shaw,  waa  killed,  as  was  alao  one 
with  ium  named  Peter  Shaw.  The  earl  waa  at  laat  repolaed, 
and  made  hia  cae^  with  diffieoltj,  but  eight  of  hia  men  were 
taken,  and  on  the  following  motning  thejr  were  hanged  with- 
oat  trial,  on  a  new  gallows  that  was  exected  opposite  the 
pahwe  gate  lor  the  porpose.  \Bkrf£9  iPiarj/.'}  For  this 
extraordinaiy  attempt  to  seize  the  king,  Botbwell  and  his 
aoeompUoes,  among  whom  we  find  his  countess,  James 
Donglaa  of  Spott,  Archibald  Wanchope,  joong^r  of  Niddiy, 
John  Hamilton  of  Samnelbton,  and  oUier  coontiy  gmtle- 
men,  were  tttsintud  in  parliament,  12th  Joljr  1^92.  On  the 
17th  of  the  aame  month  he  and  his  partisana  made  another 
deq^erste  attempt  in  Falkland  palace  to  seize  the  person  of 
the  king,  who,  betnjred  bj  some  of  his  coaxtjers,  and  feeblj 
defended  bj  others,  had  rerj  nearl j  fallen  into  their  hands. 
He  owed  his  asfetj  to  the  fidelity  and  rigilanoe  of  Sir  Robert 
MflhiUe,  and  the  irresdation  of  BothweU's  followera.  FoUed 
in  this  enterprise,  the  eari  fled  to  £ngland,  where  be  was 
taken  under  the  protection  of  Qneen  EMzabetfa.  His  conntess, 
who  had  been  left  in  Scotland,  waa  reoeiTed  into  the  rojal 
favoor  on  the  17th  of  Novwnber,  bat  on  the  23d  of  the  same 
month  a  proclamation  was  issued  ordering  that  no  one  '  shonld 
reset  her,  give  her  entertainment,  or  have  any  commeroe  of 
society  with  her  in  any  caae.'  This  lady  was  Lady  Mary 
Douglas,  eldest  daughter  of  David,  seventh  earl  of  Angus,  and 
widow  of  Sir  Walter  Soott  of  Buodench,  who  died  in  1674. 
All  resettere  and  assisters  of  BothweH  having  been  ordered  by 
parliament  not  to  approach  nearer  to  the  royal  presence  than 
ten  miles,  and  many  of  them  having  disobeyed,  on  the  8th 
December,  a  warrant  was  issued  to  the  lord  provost  and  ma- 
gistrates of  Edinburgh  to  apprehend  Dame  Margaret  Douglas, 
conntess  of  Bothwdl,  Archibald  Wanchope,  younger  of  Nid- 
drie,  John  Hamilton  of  Samnelston,  Sir  James  Scott  of  Bal- 
wearie  Andrew  Ker  of  Femiehust,  Walter  Scott  of  Harden, 
and  several  others,  all  avowed  partisans  of  the  ontiawed  earL 
A  great  variety  of  proclamatbna  were  at  this  time  iaeaed 
against  Bothwell  and  his  adherents,  and  a  number  of  persons 
were  denounced  rebds  for  resetting  him  and  his  accom- 
plices. The  Criminal  Records  of  the  period  are  iiill  of  such 
denunciations,  and  even  the  town  of  Kelso  did  not  escape 
prosecution  for  the  same  oflfence.  On  the  12th  of  May  1593, 
the  inhiUntants,  with  only  one  exception,  a  person  named 
William  Lauder,  were  ordered  to  find  secarity  that  they  shall 
'  satasiy  his  Migesty's  will  in  rilver,  providing  the  same  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  two  thousand  merks.'  On  the  17th, 
Judgment  was  given  against  them,  and  they  were  ordered  to 
pay  a  fine  of  *  eeventeen  hundred  merks,  and  to  find  caution  in 
the  Builds  of  Secret  Counsall  that  they  shall  not  resett,  snp- 
plie,  or  interoommune  with  the  said  sometime  earl  or  his 
accomplices,  furnish  them  meit,  drink,  house,  nor  barbery, 
dnder  whatsomever  oollour  or  pretence,  under  the  penal^  of 
twa  thousand  punds.'  [Pitoaim^s  Criminal  TriaU^  voL  i. 
part  ii.1  On  the  1st  June  of  that  year  (1693)  *  the  sometime 
earl,'  and  four  others,  namely,  Gilbert  Pennycnik,  John 
Rutherfoi^  of  Hunthill,  elder,  Thomas  Rutherford  of  Hunt- 
hill,  younger,  and  Simon  Armstrong,  youn^r  of  Whitehaugh, 
were  summoned  *for  certane  crymes  of  treasons  and  lese- 
Buoestie,*  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  David  Macgill  and  Mr.  John 


Skene,  -advocates  to  oar  sovereign  had.*  In  this 
which  is  a  long  d<w«inriii  in  Latin,  the  invaflioii  of  the 
palaces  of  Holyroodlioase  and  Falkland,  and  other  mattos 
are  all  rprapimlatfd.  On  this  oocasioa  the  previooa 
moos  and  esecntaons*  were  prodnced,  with  lettets  of 
tion,  dated  March  16,  1692-3,  beuing  that  Bolhwell  had 
been  ^relazit  frae  the  proceas  of  homing  led  against  Ium. 
On  the  21st  of  July,  the  eail  vraa  ^called  of  new,'  aa  it  is 
termed,  at  the  window  of  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinboigfa,  and 
failing  of  oourw  to  appear,  he  was  solemnly  declared  a  tni* 
tor,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  hia  armorial  bearingi 
were  torn  l^  the  heralds  at  the  Orass  in  the  pieeenoe  of  a 
great  number  of  spectatota. 

Bothwdl  had  still  many  powerful  fiieada,  especially  among 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  his  own  name  of  Stewart, 
and  it  is  said  that  Qneen  Elizabeth  henelf  interceded  with 
James  for  his  pardon.  The  repeated  prodamations  ^amst 
hhn,  in  which  he  and  his  resetters  were  dfioonnofd  with 
the  utmoet  rigour,  had  excited  a  vast  sympathy  in  hu 
favour,  and  many,  especislly  the  enemies  of  the  court  fs- 
voorites,  viewed  him  as  a  persecuted  individuaL  A  num- 
ber of  hia  fiiends  held  a  meeting  at  Edinborgh,  and  it  waa 
resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  odiom  which  Chancellor 
Maitland  had  recently  incurred,  to  invite  Botfawdl  to  appear 
before  the  king,  and  to  *■  offer  himself  to  his  daneocy  and 
mercy.'  Aooordin^y,  be  was  invited  back  to  Scotland  bj 
the  duke  of  Lennox,  the  eari  of  Athole,  and  Lord  Ochiltree, 
all  noblemen  of  his  own  name,  to  whom  he  waa  related.  On 
the  24th  July  1693,  only  three  days  afUr  he  had  been  so- 
lemnly declared  a  traitor,  this  daring  and  rebellioos  peer 
seized  the  gates  of  the  palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  and,  ac 
companied  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Golville,  brothte-  of  the 
hurd  <d  Easter  Wemyss,  was  introduced  into  the  royal  apart- 
ments with  a  numerous  trun  of  armed  fbllowos.  The  long, 
deserted  by  his  attendants  and  incapable  of  reaistanca,  called 
to  Bothwdl  to  consmnmate  his  treasons  by  piercing  his  sov- 
ereign to  the  heart ;  but  the  earl  fell  on  his  knees  and  im- 
plored pardon.  James  yielded  from  necessity  to  his  entrea- 
ties, and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  ugned  a  capitulation, 
whereby  he  pledged  himself  to  grant  him  a  remission  of  all 
past  offences,  to  procure  a  ratification  of  it  in  parliament,  and 
to  dismiss  Chancellor  MaiUand  finwi  his  councils  and  pre- 
sence. Bothwell,  on  his  part,  promised  to  withdraw  firom  the 
court,  and,  *■  by  reason  the  original  cause  of  his  trouble  waa  the 
suspicion  of  witchcraft,  he  offered  himself  to  trial  by  whom- 
soever of  his  majesty's  subjects  he  should  please  to  appomt 
upon  the  jury,  and  a  short  day  was  asugned  to  that  effect. 
The  trial  accordingly  took  place  on  10th  August,  when  Both- 
well  was  acquitted  of  consulting  with  witches  against  the 
king's  life.  That  same  night  he  slept  at  Holyroodhouse, 
and  detected  a  plot  for  the  escape  of  the  Jpng  to  Falkland, 
which  he  prevented  from  being  carried  into  efl^pt,  and 
the  next  day  he  gave  a  banquet  to  his  Miyesty  at  hie 
house  in  Lelth.  He  now  became  the  leader  of  the  Eng- 
lish party  and  of  the  Kirk.  His  enemies.  Lord  Home, 
Chancellor  Maitland,  or  more  properly  Lord  Thirlstane,  the 
Master  of  Glammis,  and  Sir  George  Home,  were  hsnished 
the  court,  and  on  the  26th  July  a  proclamation  was  issued  in 
favour  of  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  his  countess,  James  Douglas 
of  Spott,  and  others,  chai^ng  the  lieges  that  *■  nane  of  them 
tak  upon  hand  to  slander,  murmur,  reproadi,  or  backbite 
the  said  earl  and  his  friends.'  His  triumph,  however,  was  of 
short  duration.  On  the  7th  of  September,  at  a  convention  ol 
the  nobility  and  others  at  Stirling,  called  by  the  king,  and 
wliich  was  attended  only  by  the  duke  of  Lennox  the  earls  of 
Glencsim,  Mar,  Morton,  and  Montrose,  and  Lords  Hom^i^r^^ 
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Linduj,  and  livingitone,  with  two  or  three  oommiasioners 
for  the  boroughs,  his  miyestj  entered  into  a  long  detail  about 
Bothwell  and  his  proceedings,  alleging  that  the  earl  kept  him 
in  thraldom  and  captivity,  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
grant  him  a  remission  of  his  offenoes  against  law  and  his  own 
free  will,  and  he  desired  that  they  shonld  by  their  general 
yotee  acknowledge  the  same.     The  convention,  however, 
nnanimously  answered  that  ^  captive  he  oonld  not  be  esteemed, 
seeing  that  since  his  last  talking  with  BothweU  at  Holyrood- 
honse  he  had  been  at  Falkland,  next  at  Edinburgh,  and  last 
of  all  at  extreme  liberty  and  pastime  for  the  space  of  many 
days  in  the  palace  of  Hamilton,  nnaocompanied  by  any  sus- 
pected person  on  the  part  of  Bothwell ;'  and  they  farther  de- 
clared that  th^  really  '  could  not  condescend  to  his  majesty 
on  that  point*    All  that  the  king  could  persuade  them  to 
sanction  was  a  declaration,  on  the  18th  of  September,  that 
*  his  Highness,  as  a  free  prince,  may  at  his  pleasure  call  sik 
of  his  nobilitie,  counsall,  officers,  and  otiiers  gnde  subjects  as 
his  Highness  has,  or  best  shall  like;'  and  Bothwell  and  cer- 
tain individuals  were  ordered  not  to  approach  nearer  the  king 
than  ten  miles  without  the  royal  permission.    A  memorial 
sgned  by  the  king  was  also  transmitted  to  the  earl,  who  was 
then  residing  in  Edinbui^h,  intimating  that  if  he  would  re- 
nounce the  former  conditions  extorted  by  force  in  Holyrood- 
housei  bdng  a  breach  of  the  royal  prerogative,  a  remission 
would  be  granted  for  aU  past  offences,  whidi  would  be  ratified 
by  the  parliament  to  be  held  on  the  20tii  of  November,  the 
earl  finding  security  that  he  would  forthwith  retire  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  remain  *  furth  of  the  same'  during  the  king's 
pleasure.    The  king  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  prior  of  Blantyre  and  Sir  Robert  Melville,  to  con- 
fer with  them  on  the  subject;  but,  fearing  that  some  plot  was 
soncocted  against  him,  his  lordship  sent  an  excuse.    On  the 
11th  October  he  was  served  with  a  summons  to  appear  before 
the  king  and  council  on  the  25ih,  to  answer  sundry  charges 
of  high  treason ;  and,  having  failed  to  appear,  he  was  de- 
nounced a  rebel.    On  the  11th  of  December  he  was  put  to 
the  horn,  and  repeated  proclamations  were  issued  against 
him.    On  the  day  last  named  Birrel  mentions  that  he  fought 
a  duel  with  Ker  of  Gessford.    Retiring  to  the  borders,  the 
earl  succeeded  in  raiang  a  force  of  five  hundred  moss-troop- 
ers, with  which  he  entered  Eelso  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of 
April,  1594,  and  on  the  following  day  he  marched  to  Dal- 
keith.   At  that  time  considerable  excitement  prevailed  in  the 
kingdom,  occasioned  by  some  correspondence  which  had  been 
earried  on  by  the  earls  of  Huntiy,  Errol,  and  other  Roman 
Catholic  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  with  Spain,  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  which  was  believed  to  be  the  subversion  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  in  Sootland,  and  the  restoration  of  popery. 
Of  this  Bothwell  cleverly  took  advantage  to  create  a  feeling 
in  his  favour.    While  at  Dalkeith,  he  issued  a  long  proda- 
nation,  in  which  he  made  the  correspondence  with  Spain  a 
prominent  topic  of  grievance.    He  also  addressed  letters  to 
the  English  ambassadors  on  the  subject,  and  one  to  his  *  right 
reverond  and  loving  brethren,'  as  he  caUs  them,  *  the  synodal 
assemblie  of  ministers  then  convenit  at  Dunbar.'    On  the  8d 
of  April  he  proceeded  to  Leith  with  between  four  and  five 
hundred  troopers,  accompanied  by  Lord  Ochiltree  and  several 
partisans  of  inferior  rank.    On  hearing  that  the  earl  was  at 
Ldth,  the  king  proceeded  to  St.  Giles'  church,  and  address- 
ing the  people  he  declared  to  them  that  if  they  would  assist 
bia  against  Bothwell  he  would   banish   all   the  Catholic 
lords.     A  large  body  of  the  citizens  mustered  at  his  call, 
and  headed  by  James  in  person,  marched  to  Leith.    Both- 
wed  had  drawn  up  his  men  in  battle-array  on  the  south-west 
vide  of  that  town,  but  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  force  under 


the  king  advancmg  from  Edinburgh^  he  retreated  to  Hawk« 
hill  near  Restahig  castle,  which  overlooks  Locbend,  and  then 
at  an  easy  pace  he  passed  through  the  village  of  RestaUig, 
and  proceeded  to  the  mill  at  Wester  Duddingstone,  about  a 
mile  and  a  naif  distant.  Thence  he  continued  his  march 
with  the  utmost  leisure  to  the  little  village  of  Niddry  Maris- 
chal,  on  the  property  of  Wauchope  of  Niddiy,  whose  eldest 
son  was  one  of  his  chief  supporters,  and  had  been  often  pro- 
secuted on  his  account.  Ascending  an  eminence  called  the 
Wowmat,  he  dismissed  his  followers ;  (according  to  Douglas 
they  abandoned  him;)  reserving  only  a  few.  Lord  Home, 
the  Master  of  Glammis,  and  others,  were  commanded  by  the 
king  to  pursue  the  earl  with  both  horse  and  foot.  On  their 
approach  to  Niddry  Green,  they  sent  forward  three  gentle- 
men to  view  the  ground,  but  being  perceived,  the  earl's 
watches  fell  upon  them,  and  compelled  them  to  return  to 
their  friends.  Bothwell  and  his  few  attendants  immediately 
charged  Home  and  Glammis,  with  great  impetuosity,  and 
forced  them  and  their  followers  to  flee  in  every  direction.  He 
pursued  them  till  within  half-a-mile  of  the  spot  where  the 
king  stood.  The  foot  fled  to  the  neighbouring  castie  of 
Craigmillar,  upon  the  field  in  firunt  of  which  Bothwell  sound- 
ed a  retreat,  in  aght  of  the  king  and  his  supporters,  and 
marched  back  unmolested  to  the  Wowmat,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Dalkeith,  where  he  remained  during  the  night,  an( 
on  the  following  day  betook  himself  to  the  south.  From  BirrelV. 
Diary  and  Pitcaim's  Criminal  Trials,  it  appears  that  in  1594^ 
several  persons  were  executed  for  receiving  and  entertaining 
Bothwell,  among  whom  was  the  governor  of  Blackness  castle, 
who  was  accused  of  agreeing  with  the  earl  to  receive  the  king 
as  a  prisoner  in  that  fortress.  On  the  16th  September  the 
same  year  a  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  it  treasonable 
to  have  any  intercourse  with  his  lordship,  and,  on  the  SOth  o 
that  month,  another  appeared,  rehearsing  all  his  treasons,  ana 
asserting  that  his  *  dimembled  hypocrisy  thir  three  years  past 
had  procured  to  him  the  favour  of  ower  mony  of  people,  by 
the  quhilk  he  was  enabled  to  work  all  thir  insolendes  against 
his  Highness.'  His  brother,  Hercules  Stewart,  suffered  on 
the  scaffold  the  same  year. 

Bothwell  fled  to  England,  but  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  James,  obliged  him 
to  leave  her  kingdom.  James  had  also  influence  enough  with 
the  presbyterian  ministers  to  induce  them  to  excommunicate 
him.  After  an  abortive  attempt  to  join  Huntiy  and  the 
Catholic  lords  m  another  rebellion,  the  ^url  fled  to  Caithness, 
whence  he  was  compelled  to  retire  for  safety  to  France, 
and  afterwurds  to  Spain  and  Italy,  where  he  renounced 
the  protestant  faith,  and  lived  many  years  in  obscuritjr 
and  indigence,  plunging  into  the  lowest  and  most  infam- 
ous debauchery.  He  died  at  Naples,  in  tiie  year  1634, 
in  great  misery.  Before  engaging  in  his  treasonable  at- 
tempts, he  had  made  over  his  large  estates  to  his  stepson, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  in  whose  family  they  re- 
mained long  ailer  the  earl's  attainder.  Bothwell  had  three 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Francis,  the  eldest  son,  obtained 
a  rehabilitation  under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland  30th  July 
1614,  which  was  ratified  by  act  of  parliament  28th  June 
1633.  The  titlM  were  never  restored,  but  according  to  Scott 
of  Scotstarvet,  the  last  earl  of  Bothwell's  eldest  son  received 
from  the  earl  of  Buccleuch,  by  decret  arlutral  of  Charles  the 
First,  the  extensive  estates  of  his  father,  which  he  sold  to  the 
Winton  family,  having  married  Lady  Isabella  Sc'ton,  only 
daughter  of  Robert  first  earl  of  Winton.  The  offspring  of 
this  marriage  was  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son  Charles  is 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  Scott  of  Scotstarvet,  to  have  beat 
a  trooper  m  the  civil  wars.    He  was  servea  heir  to  his  faAAm 
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in  1647.  His  name  and  that  of  his  aster,  Margaret,  are  en- 
tered in  the  parish  register  of  Tranent,  finom  which  it  appears 
that  he  was  hom  in  April  1618.  John,  the  second  son  of  the 
eari,  was  the  last  oommendator  of  Ckddingliam,  and  he  got  the 
lauds  and  haroniee  which  belonged  to  that  priory  united  into 
a  baronj  in  16S1.  On  the  2d  Jnne  1688  his  son  Frands  had 
a  charter  of  the  bnrgh  of  barony  of  ColdiDgham.  In  the  Me- 
moirs of  Captain  Creighton  [Swiffs  Worka,  vol.  xiv.  p.  297] 
it  is  stated  that  Frands  Stewart,  grandson  of  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  was  a  private  gentleman  in  the  Horse  Guards  in 
the  reign  of  Charies  the  Second,  by  whom  he  was  made  cap- 
tain of  dragoons,  and  he  commanded  the  cavahry  on  the  left 
in  the  action  against  the  Covenanters  at  BothweU  Bridge  in 
1679.  The  reader  of  Scott^s  works  will  readily  remember  the 
Sergeant  Bothwell  of  Old  Mortality.  Henry  Stewart, 
the  -earl's  third  son,  had  also  a  charter  of  the  lorddup  of  Col- 
dingham  in  1621.  Of  the  earrs  three  danghters,  Elizabeth, 
the  eldest,  married  James,  second  son  of  William  first  Lord 
Cranstonn,  and  was  the  mother  of  William  the  third  lord. 
Margaret,  the  second,  became  the  wife  of  Alan,  fifth  Lord 
Cadicart,  without  issue;  and  Helen,  the  youngest,  married 
Macfarlane  -of  Macfarlane,  by  whom  she  had  several  children. 


The  surname  of  Bothwell  -is  of  great  antiquity,  being 
derived  from  the  lordship  of  Bothwell  in  Lanarkshire.  The 
name  Botheville,  Bothel,  Boethwell,  Bothell,  or  Bothwell, 
has  been  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  Celtic  Both,  an 
eminence,  and  vxM,  a  castie,  the  «asde  of  Bothwell  standing 
considerably  elevated  above  the  Clyde.  A  more  probable  con- 
jecture is,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  the  two  Celtic  words 
Both,  in  its  signification  of  a  dwelling,  and  ael  or  hyl,  a  river, 
which  is  strictly  descriptive  of  Bothwell  castie,  as  it  is  also  of 
the  castle  of  Bothell  or  Bothall  in  Northumberland,  situated 
on  the  Wentsbeck.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Second 
the  barony  of  Bothwell  was  held  by  Walter  Olifard,  jnstid- 
ary  of  Lothian,  who  died  in  1242.  The  writer  of  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  Bothwella,  Lords  Holjrroodhouse,  in  the  Appendix 
to  *  Nisbet's  System  of  Heraldry^'  (vol.  ii  p.  242,)  quoting 
the  Chartulary  of  the  Episcopal  See  of  Glasgow,  thinks  it 
highly  probable  that  the  Olifards  got  the  barony  of  Bothwell 
by  the  marriage  of  an  heir  female  of  the  surname  of  Both- 
well.  {]See  Olifhant,  surname  of.]  It  afterwards  passed 
by  marriage  to  the  Morays  or  Murrays.  In  the  time  of  King 
Edward  the  First  it  was  given  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  eari  of 
Pembroke,  appointed  by  him  governor  of  the  south  part  of 
Scotland.  Upon  hi^  forfoiture,  it  was  bestowed  by  King  Ro- 
bert the  Bruce  on  Andrew  Moray,  lord  of  Bothwell,  who 
mairied  Christian,  sister  of  that  monarch. 

The  ancestor  of  the  noble  family  of  BothweU,  Lords  Holy- 
roodhouse,  was  John  de  Bothwill,  who  received  from  King 
David  the  Second  a  charter  (dated  at  Dundee,  Slst  July 
1869),  in  which  he  is  styled  his  beloved  cousin,  of  ten  pounds 
sterling  and  four  cbalders  of  grain  yearly,  due  to  the  king 
from  the  thanage  of  Doun  in  Banffshire,  for  his  life,  and  an- 
other 19th  April  1871,  of  all  his  mi^etty's  lands  of  the  park 
of  Gaxgwoll  in  the  same  shire,  also  for  his  life.  The  family 
of  BothweU  fixed  their  rasidenoe  in  Edinburgh,  where  they 
ranked  among  the  principal  citizens,  and  near  which  dty  they 
had  a  considerable  estate  in  lands.  Richard  BothweU  was 
provost  of  Edinburgh  in  the  reign  «f  King  James  the  Third. 
He  married  EUzabeth,  daughter  of  William  SommerviUe  of 
Plean  in  Stirlingshire,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  The  second  son,  Richard  Bothwell,  was  preben- 
daiy  of  Glasgow  and  rector  of  Ashkirk,  doctor  of  the  civil  and 
canon  laws,  and  provost  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in  the 
Fields,  within  the  walls  of  the  dty  of  Edinbuigh.    He  was 


durector  of  the  Chancery  in  the  rdgn  of  IGng  James  the  Fifth, 
by  whom  he  was  appomted  a  lord  of  session,  at  its  first  insti- 
tution, 25th  May,  1532.  On  account  of  his  advanced  age 
the  king  dispensed  with  his  attendance,  7th  March  1589,  but 
reserved  to  him  his  salary  and  privileges.  [^Haig  and  Bnm^ 
ton's  Senators  of  CoUege  of  JwUceJ]  He  died  in  1547. 
The  daughter,  Margarot,  married  Sir  Duncan  Foneeter  of 
Garden,  comptroUer  to  James  the  Fifth  m  1503. 

Frands  Bothwell,  the  eldest  son,  was  likewise  appointed  a 
senator  of  the  CoUege  of  Justice  on  its  "first  institution,  on 
the  temporal  side,  while  his  brother,  Dr.  Richard  BothweU, 
was  named  on  the  spiritual  side.  Frands  had  a  diarter  of 
two  pieces  of  waste  ground  m  Edinbuigh,  and  served  the 
o£5ce  of  provost  of  that  dty  in  1535.  He  married  Janet,  one 
of  the  two  daughters  and  cohdrs  of  Patrick  Richardson  of 
Meldrumshengh,  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  with  whem  he  got 
lands  in  the  ndghbouring  rogaUty  of  Brougfaton.  He  had 
two  sons  and  a  dau^ter,  namely,  Richard,  provoet  of  Edin- 
burgh in  the  reign  of -Queen  Mary,  whose  male  line  is  extinct, 
and  Adam,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Oricney,  of  whom  a  no- 
tice follows.  Janet,  the  danghter,  married  Sir  Ardiibald 
Napier  of  Merchiston,  and  became  the  mother  of  John  Na- 
pier, the  inventor  of  the  logarithms. 

Adam  BothweU,  the  second  son,  was  preferred  to  the  sea 
of  Orkney  by  Queen  Maxy,  8th  October  1562,  after  being 
duly  elected  by  the  chapter,  and  on  13th  November  1565,  he 
was  appointed  a  lord  of  session.  He  was  one  of  the  ibor 
Scottish  bishops  who  embraced  the  Reformation,  and  as  he 
had  in  his  own  person  the  property  of  the  bishopric  of  Gik- 
ney,  he  made  an  excambion  of  -the  greater  part  of  it  with 
Robert  Stewart,  abbot  of  Holyroodhouse,  one  of  the  natural 
brothers  of  the  queen,  for  his  abbey,  which  was  ratified  by  a 
.charter  under  tiie  great  seal  of  Sootiand,  25th  September 
1569.  He  was  one  of  the  dght  bishops  who  signed  the  bond 
granted  by  the  nobility  to  the  earl  of  BothweU,  enga^g  to 
support  his  marriage  with  Queen  Mary  (see  ante,  p.  858), 
and,  as  already  stated,  he  performed  the  marriage  <ceremony 
between  them  aooording  to  the  rites  of  the  protestant-chnrch. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  desert  the  porty  of  the  queen,  and 
only  two  months  after  her  fatal  marriage  with  Bothwell,  he 
placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  her  infant  son.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  December  of  that  same 
year  (1567),  "  the  haill  kirk  found  that  he  transgressed  the 
act  of  the  kirk  in  marrying  the  divorced  adulterer;  and, 
therefore,  deprived  him  of  aU  functione  of  the  ministrie,  con- 
forme  to  the  tenor  of  the  act  made  thereupon,  ay  and  whiU 
[until]  the  kirk  be  satisfied  of  the  sdander  oonmiitted  be 
him."  [Booke  qf  the  UnwersaU  Kirk  qf  Scotland,  p.  71.] 
In  the  Assembly  held  in  July  1568,  the  bishop  made  due 
*  obedience  and  submission,'  and  engaged  "  upon  some  Sea- 
day  to  make  ane  sermone  in  the  Idrk  of  Halyrudehouse,  and 
in  the  end  thereof  to  confess  his  offence  in  manying  the 
queens,  with  the  earle  of  Bothwell,"  whereupon  the  kirk  jp&- 
stored  him  again  to  the  ministry.  [Ibid.  p.  104.]  The 
same  year  (1568)  the  andent  birony  of  Broqghton  and  the 
surrounding  lands  oomprahended  within  its  jurisdiction,  were 
granted  to  him  by  James  the  Sixth,  but  in  1587  he  «nr- 
nndered  them  to  the  Crown,  in  favour  of  Sir  Lewis  Bel- 
lenden  of  AuchnouU,  lord-justice-derk.  llie  bishop  was 
much  employed  in  matters  of  state,  <  and  in  September 
1568,  he  accompanied  the  Regent  Moray  to  York  as  one 
of  the  commissioners  against  Queen  Maxy.  For  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Regent  Morton,  he  was  for  a  short  time  in^ 
prisoned  in  the  castie  of  Stirling.  He  died  28d  August, 
1598,  at  the  age  of  67,  and  was  interred  in  the  nave  of 
the  Abbey  Church  of  Holyioed.  where  a  monument 
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wected  to  lus  memoiy.  IKeith't  Scotttsh  Bishops.']  This 
monument  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  rnined  chapel,  attached 
to  the  second  pillar  £rom  the  great  east  window  that  once 
overlooked  the  high  altar.  By  his  wife,  Margaret,  daughter 
of  John  Mniray  of  Tonchadam,  he  had  three  sons  and  one 
danghter,  the  latter  married  to  Sir  William  Sandilands  of  St. 
Monanoe.  A  vignette  view  of  the  biBhop*s  mansion  in  Byre's 
Close,  High  Street,  Edinborgh,  (now  the  warehoose  and  pro- 
perty of  Messrs  Clapperton  and  Co.,)  as  seen  fircnn  the  ncnrth, 
is  given  in  Wibon^s  Memorials  of  Edinburgh^  voL  iL  p.  7. 

A  tradition  esdsts  that  the  heroine  of  the  toadiing  ballad, 
nnned  '  Lady  Ann  Bothweli's  Lament,*  begiDning 

*Balow,  my  boy,  Ue  still  and  deip! 
It  grieves  me  lair  to  see  thee  wdp  ;* 

was  a  danghter  of  Adam  Bothwell,  bishop  of  Orkney.  Mr. 
Bobert  Chambers,  in  his  Scottish  ballads,  speaking  of  this 
pathetic  lament,  has  committed  a  mistake  when  he  says  that 
the  bishop  was  raised  to  a  temporal  peerage,  under  the  titie 
of  Lord  Holyroodhonse.  It  was  his  son,  and  not  himself, 
who  was  the  first  Lord  Holyroodhonse.  His  danghter, 
Anna,  it  is  said,  was  betrayed,  when  veiy  yonng,  and  by  the 
aid  of  her  nnrae,  into  a  disgraceful  connexion  with  the  Hon. 
Sir  Alexander  Erskine,  third  son  of  John,  seventh  earl  of 
Mar,  of  whom  a  portrait  still  exists  by  Jamieson,  in  which  he 
is  represented  in  a  military  dress,  with  a  cuirass  and  scarf. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his 
time,  with.a  noble  and  expressive  countenance.  The  deser- 
tion of  his  unfortunate  victim  was  believed  by  his  contempo- 
raries to  have  exposed  him  to  the  signal  vengeance  of  heaven. 
He  was  blown  up,  along  with  the  earl  of  Haddington,  and 
about  eighty  other  persons  of  distinction,  in  the  castie  of 
Dunglas,  Berwickshire,  in  1640,  the  powder  magazine  having 
been  ignited  by  a  servant  boy,  out  of  revenge  against  his  mas- 
ter. Li  the  ballad,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the 
heroine  herself,  who  was  at  one  time  conjectured  to  have 
been  the  countess  of  Bothwell,  and  at  another  a  Miss  Bos- 
well  of  Auchinleck,  the  followmg  verses  seem  prophetic  of 
his&te: 

"  Balow,  my  bpy ;  thy  fkther's  fled. 
When  he  the  thriftless  son  has  play'd. 
Of  vows  and  oaths  forgetful,  he 
Prefers  the  wars  to  thee  and  me. 
Bat  now,  perhaps,  thy  corse  and  mine 
Matces  him  eat  aooms  with  the  swipe. 

**  Tet  I  can't  drase,  bat  ever  wQl 
Be  loving  to  thy  father  stil|: 
Where'er  he  gae,  where'er  he  ride, 
My  lave  with  him  doth  still  sbide. 
In  wed  or  wae,  where'er  he  gae, 
My  heart  can  ne'er  depart  him  frae. 

**  Then  corse  hii|B  not:  perhaps  now  he^ 
Btong  with  removfe,  is  blessing  thee; 
Perhaps  at  death;  for  who  can  tell. 
Whether  the  Judge  of  heaven  or  bell 
By  some  prond  foe,  has  strack  tiie  bloir 
And  laid  the  dear  deceiver  low. 

**!  wish  I  were  into  the  bounds 
Where  he  lies  smothered  in  his  woQn^f— 
Repeating,  as  he  pants  for  air, 
My  name,  whom  once  he  called  his  fidr 
No  woman's  yet  so  fiercely  set, 
But  she'll  forgive,  though  not  forget 
Balow,  my  boy;  lie  still  and  sleipl 
tt  grieves  me  solr  to  see  thee  welpi** 


These  two  last  verses,  however,  are  not  to  be  lound  in  tbt 
vemon  of  the  hallad  in  Bishop  Percy^s  collection,  which  dit  • 
fers  connderably  from  that  in  Chambers*  Scottish  Ballads. 

John  Bothwell,  the  eldest  son  of  the  bishop,  designed  of 
Alhammer,  succeeded  his  fether  as  oommendator  of  the  abbey 
of  Holyroodhonse,  and  was  appointed  a  lord  of  session,  2d 
July  1598.  Enjoying  the  favour  and  confidence  of  King 
James  the  Sixth,  he  was  sworn  of  his  privy  council,  and  ac- 
companied him  to  En^and  in  1603.  On  tiie  journey  he  re- 
ceived the  keys  of  the  town  of  Berwick,  in  his  migesty*s  name. 
He  was  created  a  peer  by  the  titie  of  *  Loiyl  Halymdhous,'  by 
charter  dated  at  Whitehall,  20th  December  1607.  to  him  and 
the  h«rs  male  of  his  body,  whom  failing,  to  the  heirs  male  oli 
Adam,  bishop  of  Orkney,  his  father,  whom  failing,  to  his  own 
lawful  and  nearest  heirs.  His  lordship  married  Mary,  dangh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Carmichael  of  Cannichael,  with  whom  he  got 
twelve  thousand  marks  of  portion,  and  died  in  November 
1609,  leaving  an  only  son,  John,  second  Lord  Holyroodhouse, 
who  died,  unmarried,  in  16S5.  The  titie  remained  dormant 
for  ninety-nine  years. 

William  Bothwell,  third  son  of  Adam  bishop  of  Orkney, 
had  a  son,  Adam  Bothwell,  whose  grandson,  Alexander  Both- 
well  of  Glencorse,  as  lineally  descended  from  Sir  Biohard 
Bothwell,  provost  of  Edinburgh,  the  bishop's  dder  brother, 
served  himself  hdr  before  the  dieriffs  of  Edinburgh,  4th  Feb- 
ruaxy,  1704,  to  his  grandfather,  Adam  Bothwell  of  Whelp- 
side,  grandchild  of  Sir  Francis,  the  provost,  as  also  to  the 
second  Lord  Holyroodhonse.  He  msrried  Janet,  daughter  of 
John  Trotter  of  Mortonhall,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Hemr 
Bothwell  of  Glencorse,  who  was  served  heir 'to  John  Lord 
Holyroodhonse,  8th  Febmaxy  1784,  and  presented  to  the  king 
a  petition  dsiming  the  titie.  This  petition  was  by  his  ma- 
jesty's commands  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords,  20th  March 
1784,  but  no  detennination  was  ever  come  to  respecting  it 
He  nevertheless  assumed  the  titie,  and  died  in  the  Canon- 
gate,  Edinburgh,  10th  February  1755.  By  his  wife,  Maiy 
daughter  of  Lord  Niel  Campbell  of  Ardmaddie,  second  son  ot 
Archibald  marquis  of  Argyle,  he  had  five  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. None  of  his  sons  had  male  issue,  and  the  peerage  may 
now  be  said  to  be  extinct 


Bower,  a  surname,  contracted  from  Bowmaker,  originally 
from  England.  In  former  times,  before  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, a  bowmaker  was  a  veiy '  honourable  and  lucrative 
tiade,  and  on  being  assumed  as  a  surname,  It  was  ta 
process  of  time  shortened  into  Bower.  There  was  an  ancient 
family.  Bower  of  Einnetties  in  Angus,  who,  like  all  of  a  similar 
surname,  carried  bows  in  their  arms  as  relative  to  the  name. 
In  the  accounts  of  the  lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland,  nn- 
der  date  2d  December  1582,  there  is  the  foUowing  entiy: 
**Item,  to  the  Incise  (English)  Bowar  for  ane  dozane  of 
bowis  and  six  dosane  of  arrows  deliverit  at  the  kingis  com- 
mand to  Alexander  Canosoune,  an4  for  four  dosane  of  azrowis 
deliverit  to  the  kingis  grace  for  his  ane  schutiug,  xx  lb.**  In 
the  history  of  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  occurs  the  nsme  of 
James  Bower,  called  Laird  Bower,  a  *  servitor*  of  Logan  of 
Bestalrig,  who  was  employed  to  convey  letten  between  Logan 
and  the  eari  of  Gowrie,  and  having  shown  some  of  them  to 
one  George  Sprott,  a  notary  in  Eyemouth,  the  latter  was  ex- 
ecuted eight  years  afterwards  for  concealment  of  the  plot 
The  English  name  Bowyer  is  the  same  as  Bower.  Playfair 
conjectures  [Afitiqm^^  voL  vi.  p.  486]  that  the  word  is 
compoeed  of  the  Gothio  word  Boo  or  Bow,  used  to  express 
a  dwelling,  a  fsnn-house,  or  village,  and  the  Saxon  Er^  an  in- 
habitant, as  Bower  or  Bswyer,  the  inhabitant  of  a  house  or 
village.    In  the  Orkpe^  is^clsi  where  the  Gothic  was  long 
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preserved  in  greater  parity  thao  any  other  part,  the  principal 
fiEurm-hooM  on  an  estate  is,  in  many  instances,  called  a  bow, 
and  in  Ayrshire  the  tenant  of  a  dairy  is  called  a  Bower.  The 
English  name  o  ^owes,  now  borne  by  the  earl  of  Strath- 
more,  (see  Strathhore,  earl  of,)  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  same  trade.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
first  wife  of  John  Knox  was  named  Maijory  Bowes. 

BOWER,  Walter,  the  contiimator  of  Foi-dun's 
Scotichronicon,  was  born  at  Haddington  in  1885. 
At  the  age  of  18  he  assumed  the  religious  habit, 
and  after  finishing  his  philosophical  and  theologi- 
cal education  he  went  to  Paris,  to  study  the  civil 
and  canon  law.  After  his  return  to  Scotland,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  abbot  of  St.  Colm  in 
1418.  On  the  death  of  Fordun,  the  historian, 
Sir  David  Stewart  of  Rossyth  requested  him  to 
transcribe  and  complete  the  Scotichronicon,  or 
Chronicles  of  Scotland,  which  had  been  brought 
down  only  to  the  23d  chapter  of  the  fifth  book. 
Bower  readily  undertook  the  task,  and  instead  of 
executing  a  mere  transcript,  he  inserted  large  in- 
terpolations in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  contin- 
ued the  narrative  to  the  death  of  James  the  First, 
completing  it  in  sixteen  books.  The  materials  for 
this  continuation  had,  however,  principally  been 
collected  by  his  predecessor.  This  work,  the  re- 
sult of  the  joint  labours  of  Fordun  and  Bower,  was 
useful  to  Hector  Boece  in  writing  his  history;  and 
on  the  Scotichronicon  almost  all  the  early  histories 
of  Scotland  are  founded. — Irving* s  Scots  Poets. — 
See  Fordun. 

BOWER,  Archibald,  an  author  of  talents 
and  industiy,  but  of  veiy  equivocal  religious  char- 
acter, was  bom  at  or  near  Dundee,  January  17, 
1686.  His  parents  were  respectable  Roman  Ca- 
tholics; and  in  September  1702,  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  they  sent  him  to  the  Scots 
college  of  Douay;  whence  he  was  removed  to 
Rome,  and  in  1706  he  was  admitted  into  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits.  After  a  noviciate  of  two  years 
he  went  to  Fano,  where  he  taught  the  classics, 
and  in  1717  he  was  recalled  to  Rome,  to  study 
divinity  in  the  Roman  college.  In  1721  he  was 
sent  to  the  college  of  Arezzo,  and  made  reader  of 
philosophy  and  consultor  to  the  rector  of  the  col- 
lege. He  was  then  removed  to  Florence,  where 
he  made  his  last  vows.  He  afterwards  went  to 
the  college  at  Macerata,  where  he  was  chosen  a 
professor,  and  where,  according  to  his  own  ac- 


count, he  was  a  counsellor  and  secretary  to  the 
court  of  Inquisition.  If  we  are  to  believe  his  own 
statement,  he  here  became  disgusted  at  the  enor- 
mities committed  by  the  Inquisition ;  but  his  ene- 
mies assert  that,  forgetting  his  vows  of  celibacy, 
he  engaged  in  an  amorous  intrigue  with  a  nun,  to 
whom  he  was  confessor.  Certain  it  is  that,  in 
1726,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Macerata  for  Peru- 
gia, and  from  thence  he  secretly  made  his  escape 
to  England,  where  he  an-ived  in  June  or  July  of 
that  year,  after,  by  his  own  account,  meeting  with 
many  extraordinary  adventures,  which  are  to  be 
found  detailed  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  for 
1785,  p.  188. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  got  introduced  to 
Dr.  Aspinwall,  who,  like  himself,  had  formeriy 
belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  Dr. 
Clark.  After  several  conferences  with  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  some  with  Dr.  Berkeley,  bishop  of 
Cloyne,  then  dean  of  Londonderry,  he  professed 
himself  a  convert  to  the  Protestant  faith,  quitted 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  withdrew  himself  en- 
tirely from  all  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  This  took  place  in  November  1726,  but 
it  was  not  till  six  years  after  that  he  openly  con- 
formed to  the  Church  of  England.  By  Dr.  Aspin- 
wairs  means,  he  became  known  to  many  persons 
of  influence  and  respectability ;  among  others,  he 
was  introduced  to  Dr.  Groodman,  physician  t« 
George  the  First,  and  by  him  recommended  to 
Lord  Aylmer,  who  wanted  some  one  to  assist  him 
in  reading  the  classics.  The  education  of  two  of 
his  lordship^s  children  was  also  confided  to  his 
care.  With  this  nobleman  he  continued  several 
years  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy,  and  was 
by  him  made  known  to  all  his  lordship^s  connec- 
tions, and  particularly  to  the  Hon.  George,  after- 
wards Lord  Lyttleton,  who  subsequently  became 
his  warm,  steady,  and  to  the  last,  when  deserted 
by  almost  every  other  person,  his  unalterable 
friend.  During  the  time  he  lived  with  Lord  Ayl- 
mer, he  undertook,  for  Mr.  Prevost,  a  bookseller, 
the  '•  Historia  Literaria,*  a  monthly  review  of  books, 
the  first  number  of  which  was  published  in  1730. 
In  1735  he  agreed  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
*  Universal  History'  to  write  part  of  that  work, 
and  he  was  employed  upon  it  till  1744,  being  nine 
3^ears.    The  money  he  gained  by  these  occupa- 
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tioDB  he  paid  or  lent  to  Mr.  Hill,  a  Jeaiiit,  who 
transacted  money  matters,  as  an  attomej ;  and  it 
appears,  from  undoubted  evidence,  that  this  was 
done  by  way  of  peace-offering  to  the  society,  into 
which  he  was  re-admitted  about  1744.  Subse- 
quently, repenting  of  the  engagement  he  had  made 
with  his  old  associates,  the  Jesuits,  he  claimed 
and  recovered  the  money  he  had  advanced  to 
them. 

In  1746  he  put  forth  proposals  for  publishing, 
by  subscription,  a  '  History  of  the  Popes  ;^  a  work 
which,  he  says,  he  commenced  some  years  before 
at  Rome,  and  then  brought  it  down  to  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Victor,  that  is,  to  the  dose  of  the  second 
century.  In  the  execution  of  this  work  at  that 
period,  he  professes  to  have  received  the  first  un- 
favourable sentiments  of  the  Pope^s  supremacy. 
On  the  ISth  of  May  1748  he  presented  to  the  king 
the  first  volume  of  his  *  History  of  the  Popes  ;'* 
and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Say,  keeper  of  Queen 
Caroline's  library,  he  was,  through  the  influence 
of  Lord  Lyttleton,  appointed  librarian  in  his  place. 
In  August  1749  he  married  a  niece  of  Bishop 
Nicholson,  and  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  a  younger  son  of  a  gentleman 
in  Westmoreland,  with  whom  he  received  a  for- 
tune of  four  thousand  pounds  sterling.  In  1751 
the  second  volume  of  his  ^History  of  the  Popes* 
made  its  appearance.  His  friend  Lord  Lyttleton 
now  appointed  him  clerl^  of  the  buck  warrants, — 
an  office  probably  of  no  great  emolument.  His 
*  History*  was  continued  to  seven  volumes,  but  in 
it  he  displayed  such  a  violent  zeal  against  popery, 
as  exposed  him  to  the  animadversions  of  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  particularly  Alban  Butler,  a 
learned  priest,  who,  in  a  pamphlet  printed  at 
Donay  in  1751,  assailed  the  two  first  volumes  of 
the  *  History  of  the  Popes,'  being  all  which  were 
at  that  period  published.  Unfortunately  for  his 
reputation,  his  money  transactions  and  corre- 
spondence with  the  Jesuits  were  brought  to  light, 
and  notwithstanding  his  spirited  and  confident 
defimces,  and  his  denial  upon  oath  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  letters  fully  proved  to  be  his,  he  lost  his 
character  both  as  an  author  and  a  man,  and  was 
generally  believed  by  the  public  to  be  destitute  of 
moral  and  religious  principle.  The  letters  them- 
selres  were  published  in  1756  by  Dr.  Douglas, 


afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury,  with  a  commen- 
tary proving  their  authenticity.  He  scai-cely  re- 
tained a  Mend  or  advocate,  except  his  patron* 
Lord  Lyttleton,  who,  by  withholding  his  permis- 
sion, prevented  Garrick  from  making  Bower's 
apostasy  and  double-dealing  the  subject  of  a  stage 
performance,  for  having  mentioned  in  a  contemp- 
tuous manner,  that  eminent  actor  and  his  lady  in 
his  ^  Summary  View  of  the  Controversy  between 
the  Papists  and  the  Author.'  Bower's  latter  years 
seem  to  have  been  spent  in  virulent  attacks  upon 
his  enemies,  the  Papists,  and  in  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  recover  his  reputation,  and  that  of  his  '  His- 
tory of  the  Popes.'  In  1761  he  appears  to  have 
assisted  the  author  of  *  Authentic  Memoirs  con- 
cerning the  PQrtuguese  Inquisition,'  in  a  series  of 
letters  to  a  friend,  8vo.  He  died  September  Sd, 
1766,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  By  his  will,  which 
does  not  contain  any  declaration  of  his  religious 
principles,  he  bequeathed  all  his  property  to  his 
wife,  who  some  time  after  his  death  published  an 
attestation  of  his  having  died  in  the  Protestant 
faith. 

Bowman,  a  gnmaine  denved  from  the  ancient  practice  of 
archerj,  the  bearer  of  a  bow  and  arrows  being  called  a  bow- 
man. The  name  is  properly  English,  though  found  in  Soot- 
land.  On  the  29th  December  1572,  one  Janet  Bowman,  ox 
*  Jonet  Bojman,'  as  it  is  spelled  in  the  Criminal  Records,  de- 
scribed as  *  spoils  to  William  Steill,'  was  indicted  for  witch- 
craft, and  being  convicted  was  burnt  at  Edinburgh.  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  lands  of  Logic,  in  the  parish 
of  that  name  in  Fife,  were  the  property  of  Walter  Bowman, 
Esq.,  who  long  resided  at  Egbam  in  Surrey.  This  gentleman 
,  executed  9.  very  strict  entail  of  the  property,  his  library  espe- 
cially being  placed  under  the  most  particular  injunctions 
for  its  preservation.  He  had  travelled  much  on  the  continent, 
and  appears  to  have  collected  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
books  there.  With  many  valuable  editions  of  the  ancient 
classics,  particularly  a  fine  edition  of  Pliny's  Natural  History, 
and  a  splendid  illuminated  edition  of  Ptolemy,  the  library 
contains  a  rich  collection  of  engravings,  a  great  number  of 
mape  and  charts,  and  a  well-preserved  copy  of  Bleau*s  Atlas. 
By  the  terms  of  the  entul,  the  bur  is  prohibited  from  lending 
the  books  out;  but  he  is  bound  to  keep  a  suitable  room  for 
them  in  his  house,  and  to  allow  free  access  to  it  to  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen,  there  to  read  and  study.  He  is  also 
bound  to  have  a  basin  at  hand,  with  water  and  a  towel,  that 
the  books  may  not  be  soiled  with  unclean  hands.  Women 
and  children  are  expressly  prohibited  from  admission  to  the 
Ubrary.  ILeighUm's  Hutory  of  Comty  qfFife,  vol.  ii  p.  50.  ] 


BoWMONT,  marquis  of,  the  second  title  of  the  duke  oi 
Roxbuighe,  usually  borne  by  the  eldest  son  of  that  nobleman 
[See  BozBUBGHE,  duke  of.] 

BoTCE,  Boys,  or  Bois,  a  surname  of  French  origin.  It 
was  originaUy  De  Bois  or  Du  bois,  written  latterly  m  one,  thai 
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DaboiB,  the  name  of  the  well-known  French  cardinal.  It  was 
early  translated  in  England  into  its  Saxon  STnonym  of  Wood, 
or  &  Wood,  as  Anthony  4  Wood,  the  historian  of  Oxford.  But 
in  Scotland  where  the  early  French  prevailed,  long  after  it 
ceased  to  be  thsTehicle  of  speech  in  England,  it  retains  nearly 
its  original  form.  The  families  of  Boys  in  England,  of  whom 
was  Alderman  Boys,  the  patron  of  the  fine  arts  and  illustra- 
tor of  Shakspere,  is  of  Scotch  extraction.  It  was  fireqnently 
written  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  as  De  Boecov  which 
was  at  the  same  time  its  form  in  the  Italian  and  Romanesque 
langoages,  both  words  implying  precisely  the  same  thing.  In 
the  thirteenth  centDiy  Sir  Andrew  de  Bosco  married  the  third 
daughter  of  Sh:  John  Bisset  of  Lovat^  and  with  her,  as  there 
was  no  male  heir,  he  got  the  third  part  of  that  estate.  [See 
ante^  p.  80i.]  In  1808,  when  Edward  completed  his  con- 
quest of  Scotland,  the  castle  of  Urqnhart  in  Boss-shire  was, 
by  his  forces,  after  an  obstinate  siege,  taken  by  storm, 
and  Alexander  de  Bois,  the  governor,  and  every  person 
in  it,  except  his  wife,  who  was  then  pregnant,  were  put 
to  death.  The  child  thus  saved  by  the  pious  scruples  of  the 
English  proved  a  boy,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  house  of  Forbes.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  by  Boece 
is  sufficiently  ridiculous  as  well  as  improbable,  but  in  the  ear- 
liest forms  of  the  word,  Forbas,  Forbos,  Forbois,  there  are 
onmistakeable  confirmations  of  the  tradition  of  the  family 
descent,  which  being  then  recent,  and  afiecting  his  immediate 
kinsmen,  we  cannot  suppose  Boece,  mendadoua  as  he  was 
in  earlier  story,  to  have  been  bold  enough  to  invent  in  toto. 
[See  FoBBES,  surname  o£]  In  the  *  Historical  and  Critical 
Remarks  on  the  Ragman  Roll,*  it  is  stated  that  de  Boys  was 
a  surname  peculiar  to  a  fiunily  in  Angus,  designed  of  Pan- 
bride,  of  which  the  learned  Hector  Boethiua,  Boece,  or  Boyce, 
was  a  son.    See  Bobce,  Hbctob. 


BoTD,  a  surname  of  very  considerable  antiquity  in  Scot- 
land according  to  our  genealogical  writers.  The  first  recorded 
ancestor  of  the  Boyds,  earls  of  IQlmamock,  was  Simon, 
brother  of  Walter,  the  first  high  steward  of  Scotiand,  and 
youngest  son  of  Alan  the  son  of  Flathald  (the  fftbulous 
Fleance  of  Shakspere)  who,  followmg  his  brother  mto  Scot- 
land, witnessed  his  foundation  charter  of  the  monastery  of 
Paisley  in  1160,  and  is  therein  designated  "  frater  Walteri 
filii  Alani,  dapiferi.**  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Robert,  called  Boyt  or  Boyd,  firom  his  fair  complexion,  the 
Celtic  word  Buidhe  signifying  fair  or  yellow.  He  died  befon 
the  year  1240,  and  fh>m .  him  descended  the  various  families 
of  that  name  in  Scotland. 

But  the  account  is  not  without  its  improbabilities.  It  is 
most  unlikely  that  thero  were  any  Celtic  people  around  the 
family  of  the  high  steward,  in  those  days,  of  importance  or  in- 
fluence enough  to  bestow  any  appellative  upon  his  nephew,  it 
being  known,  according  to  Lord  Lindsay,  that  the  Nonnan 
barons  surrounded  themselves  exclusively  with  their  own 
families  and  dependents,  and  in  the  case  of  the  stewards  this 
is  proved  by  the  De  Kizes — ancestors  of  the  Dennistons— the 
Cioos  or  Croquea— of  the  Crooks  of  Crookston  and  others, 
who  received  grants  of  land  from  that  family,  and  are  named 
in  the  charters  and  other  papers  reUtive  to  Paisley  abbey  still 
extant  Still  less  is  it  likely  that  any  appellative  bestowed 
by  a  remote  and  conquered  people  would  have  become  hero- 
ditai7  amongst  those  haughty  chie&.  The  fbndness  of  Scot- 
tish genealogists  for  finding  Celtic  origins  for  Norman  and 
Saxon  names  proceeds  from  an  error  of  the  most  transparent 
chftrwrt^T.  Because  Scotland  was  at  one  time  peopled  by  a 
Celtic  race,  they  imagine  that  a  large  proportion  of  that  peo- 
ple must  have  been  inhabiting  the  whole  country  at  the  com- 


mencement of  Scottish  histoiy.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
region  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde  on  the  north,  and  the 
Tweed  and  Solway  on  the  south,  had,  with  the  exception  of 
Galloway,  by  tiie  conquest  of  the  Saxons,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  been  for  centuries  previous  to  the 
last  Saxon  conquest,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  possession  of  other 
races,  never  amalgamating  in  any  instance  with  the  Celtic, 
whom  they  must  therefore  have  driven  out  or  retained 
in  a  state  of  slavery.  And  in  the  Inquintion,  as  it  is 
styled,  into  the  lands  which  anciently  belonged  to  the 
bishopric  of  Glasgow,  made  during  the  government  of 
Count  David,  afterwards  David  the  First,  king  of  Scotland, 
when  that  region  was  considered  a  province  of  England — ^the 
most  ancient  and  authentic  historical  document  extant  of 
native  origin — this  important  fact  is  distinctiy  brought  out. 
In  the  names  of  witnrases  dted  in  that  document,  moreover 
consisting  as  they  do  of  judges  of  Cumbria,  or  Lothian,  and 
other  natives,  as  in  all  the  grants  and  writings  of  that  prince 
connected  with  that  district,  there  is  not  a  Celtic  name  to  be 
found,  all  being  either  Saxon  or  Norman,  along  with  one  or 
two  Danish  or  Norwegian  names,  although  this  occurred  at 
a  period  anterior  to  the  settiement  of  Alan,  the  founder  oi 
the  Stewards,  in  that  country.  It  is  to  be  noted  still  further 
that  amongst  the  Saxon  names  of  witnesses  occurs  that  of 
Boed  or  Boyd,  as  a  person  of  some  consequence  at  that  time. 
It  may  therefore  be  less  improbable  to  suppose  that  the  name 
is  derived  fix>m  a  descendant  of  this  individual,  and  who  may 
afterwards  have  become  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
family  of  the  Steward. 

The  lands  of  Kilmamock,  Bondington,  and  Herfcschaw, 
which  belonged  to  John  de  Baliol,  and  other  lands  in  Ayr- 
shire, were  granted  by  Robert  the  Bruce  to  his  gallant  adher- 
ent, Sir  Robert  Boyd,  the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Kilmarnock. 
See  KiLUABNOGK,  earls  of. 

The  Boyds  of  Pinkl^ll,  and  of  Trochrig,  were  descended 
from  Adam  Boyd,  third  son  of  Alexander,  the  second  son  of 
Robert  lord  Boyd,  the  famous  chamberlain  of  Scotiand  in  the 
minority  of  James  the  Third. 

BOYD,  Mark  AlEXAin^ER,  an  extraordinary 
genius,  and  eminent  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  son  of  Robert  Boyd,  eldest  son  of 
Adam  Boyd  of  Pinkhill,  in  Ayrshire,  brother  to 
Lord  Boyd.  He  was  bom  in  Galloway,  January 
18,  1562 ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  two  of 
his  teeth  were  fully  formed  at  his  birth.  Having 
lost  his  father  early,  be  was  educated,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  unde,  James  Boyd  of 
Trochrig,  titular  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  at  the 
university  of  that  city,  where  he  was  equally  con- 
spicuous for  the  quickness  of  his  parts,  and  the 
turbulence  of  his  disposition.  At  that  period  the 
principal  of  Glasgow  c(^ege  was  the  celebrated 
Andrew  Melville,  who  sustained  the  discipline  of 
the  university  with  great  vigour  and  address.  In 
Dr.  Irving's  Memoir  of  Melville, '  Lives  of  Scot 
tish  Writers,'  it  is  stated  that  "  some  of  the  stu- 
dents  connected  with  powerful  families  were  guilty 
of  most  flagrant  insubordination,  and  collected  a 
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mixed  mnltitade  to  oyerawe  the  principal  and  the 
rector.  Two  of  those  delinquents  were  Mark  Al- 
exander Boydf  related  to  the  noble  family  of  that 
name,  and  Alexander  Cunningham,  related  to  the 
earl  of  Glencaim,  who  both  proceeded  to  acts  of 
ontrageons  violence,  and  being  supported  by  many 
other  disorderly  youths,  as  well  as  by  many  ad- 
herents of  their  respective  families,  were  at  first 
disposed  to  set  all  academical  authority  at  open 
defiance.  Cunningham,  who  had  assaulted  J. 
Melville  with  a  drawn  sword,  was  finally  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  making  a  public  and  humiliat- 
ing apology,  with  his  feet  as  well  as  his  head  un- 
covered. John  Maxwell,  a  son  of  Lord  Herries, 
had  likewise  been  implicated  in  some  very  disor- 
derly proceedings^  but  when  his  father  was  in- 
formed of  his  conduct,  he  hastened  to  Glasgow, 
and  compelled  him  on  his  knees,  and  in  an  open 
area  of  the  college,  to  beg  the  principal's  pardon." 
We  know  not  what  was  Boyd's  punishment,  but, 
vnpetuous  and  headstrong,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  submit  to  ask  forgiveness.  We  are  told 
that  he  was  of  so  untractable  a  spirit  that  he 
quarrelled  with  his  preceptors,  beat  them  both, 
threw  his  books  into  the  fire,  and  forswore  learn- 
ing for  ever  I  While  yet  a  mere  youth,  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  court,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  ad- 
vancement there,  but  the  violence  of  his  temper 
jivolved  him  in  numberless  quarrels,  and  after 
fighting  a  duel,  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  go 
abroad,  and  follow  the  profession  of  arms.  He 
accordingly  proceeded  in  1581  to  Paris,  where  he 
lost  all  his  money  in  gaming,  which  seems  to  have 
roused  him  at  last  to  reflection.  He  now  applied 
himself  to  his  studies  with  all  his  characteristic 
ardour ;  attending  the  lectures  of  several  profes- 
sors in  the  university  of  Paris.  After  some  time 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Orleans  to  learn  the 
civil  law,  under  J.  Robertus,  chiefly  known  for  his 
temerity  in  becoming  the  rival  of  the  celebrated 
Cujacins.  Boyd  soon  quitted  Orleans  for  Bour- 
ges,  where  Cujacius,  the  principal  civilian  of  the 
age,  delivered  his  lectures.  To  this  professor  he 
recommended  himself  by  writing  some  verses  in 
the  antiquated  Latin  language,  Cujacius  having  a 
preference  for  Ennius  and  the  elder  Latin  poets. 
The  plague  having  broken  out  at  Bonrges,  he  fled 
first  to  Lyons,  and  afterni'ards  to  Italy,  where  he  J 


contracted  a  friendship  with  a  person  whom  he 
names  Cornelius  Varus,  who,  finding  that  Boyd 
prided  himself  on  the  excellence  of  his  Latin  poe- 
try, addressed  some  verses  to  him,  in  which  he 
declares  that  he  excelled  Buchanan  and  all  other 
British  poets  in  a  greater  degree  than  Virgil  sur- 
passed  Lucretius,  Catullus,  and  all  other  Roman 
poets.  Having  been  seized  with  an  ague,  he  re- 
turned to  Lyons  for  change  of  air,  about  the  year 
1585.  In  1587  he  served  in  the  French  army 
against  the  German  and  Swiss  mercenaries  wh5 
had  invaded  France  in  support  of  the  king  of  Ka- 
vaire ;  and  during  the  campaign  he  was  wounded 
by  a  shot  in  the  ankle.  In  1588  he  went  to  reside 
at  Toulouse,  and  again  applied  himself  to  the  stu- 
dy of  the  civil  law,  under  Roaldes,  an  eminent 
professor.  About  this  period  he  seems  to  have 
written  several  tracts  on  the  science  of  jurispru- 
dence, and  he  even  had  it  in  view  to  compose  a 
system  of  the  law  of  nations.  A  popular  insurrec- 
tion having  taken  place  at  Toulouse,  in  which  the 
first  President  Duranty,  the  Advocate- General 
Dafis,  and  several  other  persons,  were  murdered, 
Boyd  was  thrown  into  prison,  and,  firom  the  ha- 
tred of  the  Jesuits,  was  in  great  danger  of  his  life. 
He  obtained  his  liberty,  however,  by  the  interces- 
sion of  some  learned  men  of  Toulouse,  and  went 
first  to  Bourdeaux,  and  thence  to  Rochelle.  On 
the  journey  to  the  latter  place,  he  was  attacked 
by  robbers,  when  he  lost  all  the  property  he  had 
with  him.  He  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the 
climate  of  Rochelle  disagreeing  with  him,  fixed  his 
residence  in  Fontenay  in  Poictou,  where  he  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  study,  occasionally  re- 
suming the  avocation  of  a  soldier.  About  the 
year  1591  he  seems  to  have  had  an  intention  of 
reading  lectures  on  the  civil  law ;  and  the  heads  of 
his  prelections  on  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  are 
still  preserved  among  his  other  papers  in  the  Ad- 
vocates' Library.  In  1592  a  collection  of  his 
poems  and  epistles  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in 
12mo, 'which  he  dedicated  to  James  the  Sixth, 
whom  he  represented  as  superior  to  Pallas  in  wis- 
dom, and  to  Mars  in  arms  I  The  dedication  had 
been  originally  intended  for  another  person  who 
had  really  distinguished  himself  in  war,  but  the 
name  was  afterwards  altered,  and  that  of  the 
king  substituted  in  its  place,  while  the  dedication 
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Itself  was  allowed  to  remain  as  originally  written. 
Bojd's  own  vanity  was  very  great,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  assnmed  the  name  of  Alexander  from  its 
being  more  pompons  than  his  own  name  of  Mark. 

In  1595,  while  preparing  to  retam  to  Scotland, 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  William,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  sin- 
cere regard.  On  his  retnm  home,  afi^er  a  lapse  of 
fourteen  years,  he  undertook  to  accompany  the 
earl  of  Cassillis  in  a  tonr  to  the  continent,  as  his 
travelling  preceptor,  and  having  completed  that 
engagement,  he  finally  revisited  his  native  conn- 
try,  where  he  died  at  his  father's  seat  in  Ayrshire, 
of  a  slow  fever,  April  10,  1601,  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age.  A  sketch  of  his  life,  written  by 
Lord  Hafles,  was  published  in  1783,  with  a  por- 
trait. Boyd  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  dictate 
at  once,  in  three  different  languages,  to  three 
amanuenses.  He  was  the  author  of  Notes  upon 
Pliny,  and  published  an  excellent  little  book,  ad- 
dressed to  Lipsins,  in  defence  of  Cardinal  Bembo, 
and  the  ancient  eloquence.  He  translated  Caesar's 
Commentaries  into  Greek,  in  the  style  of  Herodo- 
tus. He  also  wrote  in  Latin,  epistles  after  the 
manner  of  Ovid,  and  a  work  called  'Hymni,' 
which  is  not  hymns,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  a 
description  of  different  plants  and  shrubs.  He  left 
many  Latin  poems,  which  have  not  been  printed, 
and  several  manuscripts  on  philological,  political, 
and  historical  subjects,  in  Latin  and  French,  in 
which  he  also  cultivated  poetiy.  These  manu- 
scripts, an  exact  list  of  which  is  given  by  Lord 
Hailes,  in  his  life  of  Boyd,  are  preserved  in  th« 
Advocates'  Libi-aiy.  His  ^Epistolae  Heroidun),' 
and  his  *^Hymni,'  were  inserted  in  the  ^Delicis 
Poetarum  Scotorum,'  printed  -at  Amsterdam,  in 
two  volumes  12mo,  in  1637. — Lift  hy  Lord 
HaUes. 

BOYD,  Robert,  of  Trochrig,  an  eminent  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Glasgow  in  1578.  He  was  the 
son  of  James  Boyd,  titular  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
and  the  cousin  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
notice.  His  mother  was  Margaret,  daughter  of 
James  Chalmers  of  Gaitgirth,  chief  of  the  name  of 
Chahners.  After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  a  grammar  school  in  Ayrshire,  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
^4tok  the  degree  of  master  of  arts ;  studying  philo- 


sophy under  Mr.  Charles  Ferme,  [see  Fsrmb  oc 
Fairholm,  Chai'les,]  one  of  the  regents,  as  the 
professora  were  then  called,  and  theology  under 
the  celebrated  Robert  Rollock.  In  1604,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  times,  he  went  to  France, 
where  he  made  great  proficiency  in  learning,  par- 
ticularly in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  On  the 
mvitation  of  the  university  of  Montauban,  he  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy  there ;  he  also  stud- 
ied divinity,  and  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the 
French  Reformed  Church  at  Yerteuil.  In  1606, 
he  was  transferred  to  a  professorship  at  Saumur, 
where  he  remained  till  1614,  of9ciating  also  as 
pastor  in  the  church,  and  'where  he  married  a  lady 
of  the  famUy  of  Malivem. 

The  fame  of  his  learning  having  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  sovei-eign,  James  the  First  of  Eng- 
land, his  majesty  sent  for  him,  and  aj^inted  him 
professor  of  divinity  and  principal  of  the  university 
of  Glasgow.  He  entered  on  his  new  duties  in 
1615,  and  in  1617,  when  King  James  visited 
Glasgow,  Boyd,  as  principal  of  the  college,  deliv- 
ered a  congratulatory  speech,  which,  as  usual  in 
that  age,  was  highly  encomiastic.  As  principal, 
he  was  required  to  teach  altem&tely  theology  one 
day,  and  Syriac  the  next ;  also  to  preach  on  Sun- 
day in  the  parish  church  of  Gov  an,  near  Glasgow, 
the  temporalities  of  the  rectory  and  vican^  oi 
which  had  been  annexed,  with  the  condition  oi 
preaching,  to  the  principars  chair.  Although  he 
had  thus  apparently  not  much  time  to  prepare  his 
lectures,  which  were  delivered  in  Latin,  as  cus- 
tomary at  that  period,  he  ^^  uttered  them,"  says 
Wodrow,  *^  in  a  continued  discourse,  without  any 
hesitation,  and  with  as  much  ease  and  freedom  of 
speech,  as  the  most  eloquent  divine  is  wont  to  de- 
liver his  sermons  in  his  mother-tongue."  Princi- 
pal Baillie,  who  studied  under  Mr.  Boyd,  men- 
tions that,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  years,  the  tears, 
the  solemn  vows,  and  the  ardour  of  the  desires 
produced  by  his  Latin  prayers,  were  still  fresh  in 
his  memory. 

The  attempt  of  the  king  to  assimilate  the  pres- 
byterian  to  the  episcopalian  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment placed  Principal  Boyd  in  a  very  embar- 
rassed position.  Although  the  son  of  an  archbishop, 
and  connected  with  episcopalian  families,  he  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  presbyterian  church ;  and 
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findiDg  that  he  coold  oot  comistentlr  with  bh 
prind[de8  rata^n  bis  ^toatioD,  having  refused  to 
comply  with  the  five  Perth  articles,  he  resigoed 
the  principidBhip,  after  having  held  it  for  seven 
years,  and  retired  to  his  estate  of  Trochrig  in  Car- 
-ick,  Ajrshire.  He  was  not,  bowever,  allowed  to 
remain  long  in  retirement.  In  October  1633,  he 
was  elected  principal  of  the  nnlversity  of  Edin- 
bnrgb,  bat  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  epis- 
copacj  being  well  known,  hia  arrival  in  Edinbargh 
was  the  signiU  for  persecution  to  assail  him  on  the 
part  of  the  conrt.  Scarcely  two  months  after  his 
election  as  principal,  "  upon  the  23d  of  December 
1632,"  says  CiJderwood,  "the  provost,  bdllies, 
and  counsel  of  Edinburgh,  were  challenged  by  a 
letter  from  the  king,  for  admitting  Mr.  Robert 
Boyde  to  be  prinupal  of  their  college ;  and  com- 
mandit  them  t«  nrge  him  to  conforme,  of  to  re- 
move him.  They  sent  to  court  to  the  conrteonr 
who  sent  the  challenge  in  the  king's  name,  and 
desired  him  to  Inb«ate  the  king  not  to  take  in  III 
part  Mr.  Robert's  admission,  in  respect  of  h[3  gifts 
and  peaceable  disposition  "  {CaUkncotxtt  Hu- 
tory,  vol.  vii.  p.  56E.]  "  Upon  the  last  of  Jannar, 
[he  provost,  baillies,  and  connael  of  Edinburgh 
were  commandit  of  new  again  to  orge  Mr,  Robert 
Boyd  with  conformitle ;  and  if  he  refused,  to  re- 
mote him,  hia  wife,  and  familie,  ont  of  the  toun. 
The  king's  words,  answering  to  their  former  let- 
ter of  recommendation,  were  these  following :  '  On 
the  contrarie,  we  tfainke  his  biding  there  will  doe 
much  evill,  and,  therefore,  as  ye  will  answeir  to 
us  on  your  obedience,  we  command  yon  to  pnt 
him,  not  onlie  from  his  office,  but  ont  of  your 
toan,  at  the  sight  heireuf,  nnlesse  be  conform  to- 
tallie.  And  when  ye  have  done,  thinke  not  this 
suffident  to  satisfy  our  wfathe  for  disobedience  to 
our  former  letter.*  Mr.  Rol>ert  was  sent  for  to 
the  counsel.  The  king's  will  was  mtimate  to  him, 
which  the  counsel  said  they  woldo  not  withstand. 
Mr.  Robert  qnitt  his  place,  and  tooke  hb  leave." 
\_nnd.  p.  569.]  He  again  retired  to  his  estate, 
and  was  ordered  to  confine  himself  within  the 
bounds  of  Garrick.  He  was  snbseqnentty  mints- 
.  tor  of  Paisley,  bat  soon  left  it,  in  consequence  of 
a  disagreement  with  the  countess  of  Abercom, 
who  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  died  at 
IJ^Dbargh,  whither  he  had  gone  for  medical  ad- 
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vice,  or,  as  others  say,  at  IVochrig,  Jannary  5, 
1627,  aged  forty-eight.  From  an  original  portrait 
of  Principal  Boyd  in  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
an  engraving  was  published  by  Pinkerton,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  woodcnt 


An  inlflresting  life  of  Robert  Boyd  of  Troohrig 
from  the  original  manuscript  in  the  Wodrow  col- 
lections In  the  Glasgow  aniverMty  library,  was 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Malt- 
land  Club  of  that  city.    His  works  are : 

A  Commentuj  on  the  EpUtle  to  ths  Ejiheuuu,  writlen  il 
elegant  Latin,  ud  pub]is]ied  mider  Ihe  title  of  "  Roberti 
Bodii  Scoti,  PrtElectiones  ia  Epistolain  ad  Epbeeioe."  Lon- 
don, I£63,  fblio;  a  wink  wUch  •bowg  him  to  ba>a  ban  wall 
acqiuinted  mth  the  whole  body  of  divinitj.  Prefixed  is  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  b;  Dr.  iUret,  the  emira  in  which 
Wodrow  has  corrected. 

Moniti  de  fllii  sni  prima  geniti  Institatione,  8to,  publiihtd 
in  nOl.frenitheiDtlHiT'gntaiiiuctiptSit^Dr.  Robert  Sibbald. 

He  ilw  wn>t«  wnie  Latin  poema  Of  then  the  '  Heca- 
tonibe  ad  Chiutmn,'  dedicated  to  hia  oonan,  Andrew  Bojd, 
lusbopof  Aigrle,  and  an  ode  to  Dr.  Sibbald,  an  pneerred  in 
the  ■  DeliciK  Poetamm  Scotomin,'  and  in  tbs  '  Poetanun 
Scotonun  Mdbb  Sans.'  A  landatorj  poem  on  King  Jamei 
bf  him  will  be  foiind  in  Adamaon'B  *  Muses  WeJoomt.'  £i- 
Incti  from  hia  '  Philotbec*,'  ■  kind  of  aUtnarj,  which,  with 
Mnnona  in  English  and  French,  had  remained  in  mannicripl 
in  poaeiaion  of  the  family  of  Trocbrig,  have  been  printed  in 
the  lecond  part  of  the  iliecdlanf  of  the  BanDatjna  Club. 

BOYD,  Zachaky,  an  eminent  divine  of  tha 
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neyenteenth  centarj,  was  bom  before  1590.  He 
was  descended  from  the  Boyds  of  Pinkhill  in  Ayr- 
shire, and  was  consin  of  Mr.  Andrew  Boyd,  bishop 
of  Argyle,  and  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle. After  being  taught  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  the  school  of  Kilmarnock,  he  entered 
upon  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Glasgow. 
About  1607  he  went  to  France,  and  became  a 
student  at  the  university  of  Saumur  under  his 
cousin  Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig.  In  1611  he  was 
appointed  a  regent  in  that  university,  and  is  said 
to  have  declined  the  principalship,  which  was  of- 
fered to  him. 

He  spent  sixteen  years  in  France,  during  four 
of  which  he  was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  In  1621 
the  persecutions  to  which  the  protestants  in  that 
country  were  subjected  compelled  him  to  return  to 
Scotland.  He  resided  at  first  privately  at  Edin- 
burgh, with  Dr.  Sibbald  the  physician,  and  after- 
wards he  lived  successively  with  Sir  William  Scott 
of  £lie,  and  the  marquis  and  mai*chione6S  of  Ham- 
ilton at  Einniel.  In  1623  he  was  appointed  min- 
ister of  the  Barony  parish,  Glasgow,  where  he 
continued  till  his  death.  In  1629  he  published 
his  principal  prose  work,  entitled  *•  The  Last  Bat- 
tell  of  the  Soule,'  dedicated  to  ^^  the  most  sacred 
and  most  mightie  monarch,**  Charles  the  First,  in 
a  prose  address,  and  also  in  a  poetical  one.  These 
were  followed  by  a  dedication  in  French  to  Queen 
Henrietta. 

His  poetical  address,  *  Ad  Carolum  Begem,*  is 
short,  and  may  be  quoted  here : — 

•*ThiB  lifis,  0  Prince,  is  like  anging  sea, 
Where  froathy  mounts  an  heayed  op  on  hie; 
Our  painted  joys  in  blinks  that  an  fhl  wanne, 
An,  like  ndne-bowes,  fonnmnen  of  a  stonne; 
All  flesh  with  griefe  is  prickt  within,  without, 
Grownes  cane  cans,  and  compasse  them  about 
Tonr  state  is  gnat,  your  place  is  high :  What  then? 
God  calls  joa  gods,  bnt  ye  shall  die  like  men.** 

Bdr.  Boyd*s  feelings  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
his  sovereign  were  very  strong.  In  1633,  when 
Charles  the  First  came  to  Scotland  to  be  crowned, 
he  happened  to  meet  his  majesty  the  day  after  the 
coronation  in  the  porch  of  Holyrood  Palace,  when 
he  addressed  the  king  in  a  Latin  oration  full  of 
the  most  loyal  and  laudatory  sentiments.  In  1634 
he  was  elected  rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow ; 


also  in  1635,  and  again  in  1646.  When  the  at- 
tempt to  impose  episcopacy  upon  Scotland,  and  the 
violent  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  govern- 
ment, led  to  the  signing  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  Mr.  Boyd  and  the  other  members  o( 
Glasgow  college  at  first  refused  to  subscribe  it, 
deeming  it  preferable  to  yield  something  to  the 
wishes  of  the  sovereign.  He  afterwards  found  it 
expedient,  with  most  of  his  colleagues,  to  sign  the 
national  document,  to  which  he  faithfully  adhered ; 
although  he  did  not,  like  some  of  his  brother- 
divines,  engage  actively  in  the  subsequent  military 
transactions.  The  fight  at  Newbumford,  August 
28, 1640,  by  which  the  Scottish  army  gained  pos- 
session of  Newcastle,  was  commemorated  by  him 
in  a  poem  of  sixteen  8vo  pages ,  but  the  versifica- 
tion of  this  piece  is  very  homely,  and  in  some  parts 
it  approaches  even  the  burlesque.  In  1643  he 
published  his  *  Crosses,  Comforts,  and  Councels, 
needfhll  to  be  considered,  and  carefullie  to  be  laid 
up  in  the  hearts  of  the  Godlie,  in  these  boysterous 
broiles,  and  bloody  times.' 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Scottish  forces  at  Dun- 
bar, in  September  1650,  Cromwell  visited  Glas- 
gow. Mr.  Boyd  had  the  courage  to  remain,  when 
the  magistrates  and  other  persons  of  infiuence  had 
left  the  city ;  and,  in  preaching  before  the  protec- 
tor, he  bearded  him  and  his  soldiers  to  their  very 
faces.  "  Cromwell,**  says  Baillie,  '*  with  the  whole 
body  of  his  army,  comes  peaceably  to  Glasgow. 
The  magistrates  and  ministers  all  fied  away;  I 
got  to  the  isle  of  Cnmray  with  my  Lady  Mont- 
gomery, but  left  all  my  family  and  goods  to  Crom- 
well*s  courtesy,  which  indeed  was  great,  for  he 
took  such  measures  with  the  soldiers  that  they  did 
less  displeasure  at  Glasgow  than  if  they  had  been 
at  London,  though  Mr.  Zachary  Boyd  railed  ou 
them  all  to  their  very  face  in  the  High  Church.** 
His  allusions  and  reproaches  were  so  bitter,  that 
one  of  Cromwell*s  officers,  said  to  be  Thnrloe  his 
secretary,  is  reported  to  have  asked  the  protector, 
in  a  whisper,  for  permission  "  to  pistol  the  scoun- 
drel.**— "  No,  no,**  said  Cromwell,  "  we  will  man- 
age him  in  another  way.**  He  invited  Mr.  Boyd 
to  dinner,  and  gained  his  respect  by  the  fervour  of 
the  devotions  in  which  he  spent  the  evening,  and 
which,  it  is  said,  continued  till  three  o'clock  next 
morning  I 
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Mr.  Boyd  di«d  about  the  end  of  1663,  or  tlie 
begianing  of  1664,  and  was  moceeded  by  lli. 
Donald  Cargill,  Shortly  before  his  death  he  com- 
pleted an  estenaive  manuacript  wori[,  bearing  the 
title  of '  The  NoUble  Places  of  the  Scriptim  ex- 
pounded,' at  ihe  conolosioa  of  wluch  is  added, 
"  Heere  tlie  autlior  nsa  neere  his  end,  end  was 
able  to  do  no  more,  March  8, 1063." 

He  was  twice  mairied.  Hii  first  wife  woe 
named  EUizabelh  Fleming,  and  liia  second  Marga- 
ret More,  the  third  daughter  of  William  Mure  of 
Ghmderston,  Keufrewaliire,  who,  aurriTing  lihn, 
took  for  her  second  liDsband  Mr.  James  Durliam, 
anther  of  ihe  Commenlar;  on  the  Bevelation.  A 
traditianid  anecdote  sajB  tliat  when  he  was  mak- 
ing his  will,  Ills  wife  requested  him  to  leave  some- 
thing  to  Mr.  Dnrham.  "  No,  no,  Margaret,"  was 
his  replj, "  111  lea'  hun  naething  brit  tlij  bnnnie 
sel'."  Another  version  niDs  in  this  micastia 
strain,  "I'll  lea'  him  what  I  cannot  keep  frac 
him."  Mr.  Boyd  had  amassed  s  considerable 
amount  of  property,  which  he  divided,  by  his  will, 
between  his  widow  and  the  college  of  Glasgow. 
The  Bw\  be  l>eqneathed  to  the  college  tunonnled 
lO  twenty  thousand  pounds  Scots,  equal  to 
about  sixteen  hundred  pounds  sterling,  no  small 
sum  in  those  days.  The  college  also  got  his 
library  i-nd  maiiuscript  compoutions.  His  bust, 
'rith  an  inaCTiption,  commNnorative  of  these  doua- 
tiouo,  cmamer.i::  the  gateway  of  the  university, 
md  the  divinity  hall  of  the  college  contains  bis 
portrait,  an  engraving  of  which  is  give u  in  Pinker- 
ton's  collection.  On  next  coinmu  U  a  woodcut  of 
it.  During  his  life  he  pnbl)s!ie<i  iiinetceu  works, 
chiefly  of  a  religious  cast,  l^ut  none  of  them  very 
large.  A  list  of  them  Is  uubjoined.  His  n>anu- 
script  productions,  eighty-three  in  number,  nre 
principally  comprised  within  thirteen 'small  4to 
volumes,  written  in  a  very  close  hand,  and  appear 
to  have  been  prepared  Ibr  the  press.  Besides 
these  there  are  three  others  in  maouftcript,  entitled 
'  Zion's  Flowers,  or  Chrietiau  Poems  for  Spiritual 
£diflcation,'  2  vols.  4to.  '  The  English  Acadcmie 
contauiing  Precepts  and  Purpose  for  the  Weal 
both  of  Soul  and  Body,  divided  into  Thirtie  and 
onedayesexereise,*  ISmo.;  and 'The  Four  Evan- 
gels in  English  verse,'  12mo.  These  are  all  do- 
pouted  in  the  library  of  tbo  College  of  Glasgow. 


Blr.  Nell,  In  his  life  of  Boyd,  pretiied  to  a 
new  edition  of  his  'Last  Battell  of  the  Soule, 
published  at  Glasgow  In  1831,  says:  —  "Mr. 
Itoyd  appears  to  have  been  a  scholar  of  veiy 
considerable  learning.  He  composed  in  Latin, 
and  his  qusllfications  in  that  language  may  be 
deemed  respectable.  His  works  aUo  bear  the 
evidence  of  bis  having  been  possessed  of  a  criti- 
cal knowledge  of  the  Grftek,  Hebrew,  and  other 
languages.  As  a  prose  writer,  be  will  bear  com- 
parison with  any  of  the  Scottish  divines  of  the 
same  age.  He  is  nuperior  to  Butberford,  and,  in 
general,  more  grammatically  correct  than  even 
BaiUIe  himself,  who  was  justly  esteemed  a  very 
learned  man.  His  style  may  be  considered  txceV- 
lent  for  the  period.  Of  his  characteristics  as  a 
writer,  his  oripnality  of  thought  is  particnlariy 
striking.  He  discusses  many  of  his  subjects  with 
spirit  and  ingenuity,  and  there  is  much  which  must 
be  acknowledged  as  flowing  from  a  vigorons  Intel- 
lect, and  a  fervid  and  poetical  imagination.  This 
latter  tendency  of  his  genius  Is  at  all  thnes  awake, 
and  from  which  may  be  inferred  his  tsste  for  me- 
taphor,  and  love  of  colouring,  so  conspicuous  In 
bis  writings.  One  of  his  most  popular  attempts  to 
render  himself  isorviceable  to  his  country  was  In  pre* 
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paring  a  poetical  version  of  the  Book  of  Fsalnu  for 
the  nae  of  the  church.    It  had  been  previous  to 

1646  that  he  engaged  in  this,  as  the  Assembly  of 

1647  when  appointing  a  Committee  to  examine 
Rouses  version,  which  had  been  transmitted  to 
them  by  the  Assembly  at  Westminster,  recom- 
mended them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Psalter  of 
Rowallan,  and  of  Mr.  Zachary  Boyd,  and  of  any 
other  poetical  writers/  It  is  further  particularly 
recommended  to  Mr.  Zachary  Boyd  '  to  translate 
the  other  Scriptural  Songs  in  metre,  and  to  report 
his  travails  therein  to  the  Commission  of  that 
Assembly,  that  after  examination  thereof  they 
may  send  the  same  to  the  presbyteries,  to  be  there 
considered  nntQ  the  next  General  Assembly.'  Mr. 
Boyd  complied  with  this  request,  as  the  Assembly, 
August  10, 1648,  '  recommends  to  Mr.  John  Adam- 
son  and  Mr.  Thomas  Crawfhrd  to  revise  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Zachary  Boyd  upon  the  other  Scrip- 
ture Songs,  and  to  prepare  a  report  thereof  to  the 
said  Commission  for  publick  affairs;'  w^o,  it  is 
probable,  had  never  given  in  any  ^  report  of  theu- 
labours.'  Of  his  version,  Baillie  had  not  enter- 
tained  a  high  opinion,  as  he  says, '  our  good  friend, 
Mr.  Zachary  Boyd,  has  put  himself  to  a  great  deal 
of  pains  and  charges  to  make  a  Psalter,  but  I  ever 
warned  him  Ids  hopes  were  groundless  to  get  it 
received  in  our  churches,  yet  the  flatteries  of  his 
nnsdvised  neighbours  made  him  insist  in  his  fruit- 
less design.'  There  seems  to  have  been  a  party 
who  did  not  undervalue  Mr.  Boyd's  labours  quite 
so  mndi  as  Baillie,  and  who,  if  possible,  were  deter- 
mined to  cany  their  point,  as,  according  to  Baillle's 
statement,  *  The  Psalms  were  often  revised,  and 
sent  to  presbyteries^'  and,  *  had  it  not  been  for  some 
■who  had  more  regard  than  needed  to  Mr.  Zacha- 
ry Boyd's  Psalter,  I  think  they  (that  is,  Rous's 
version)  had  passed  through  in  the  end  of  last  As- 
sembly :  but  these,  with  almost  all  the  references 
from  the  former  Assemblies,  were  remitted  to  the 
next.'  On  2Sd  November  1649,  Rous's  version, 
revised  and  improved,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Com- 
mission with  authority  of  the  Greneral  Assembly, 
and  any  other  discharged  from  being  used  in  the 
churches,  or  in  families.  Mr.  Boyd  was  thus  de- 
prived of  the  honour  to  which  he  aspired  with 
some  degree  of  zeal,  and  it  must  have  been  to 
bhnself  and  friends  a  source  of  considerable  dis- 


appointment. Among  other  works,  he  produced 
two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  '  Zion's  Flowen, 
or  Christian  Poems  for  ^irituall  Edification,*  and 
it  is  these  which  are  usually  shown  as  his  Bible, 
and  have  received  that  designation.  These  vol- 
umes consist  of  a  collection  of  poems  on  select 
subjects  in  Scripture  history,  such  as  that  of  Josi- 
ah,  Jephtha,  David  and  Goliath,  &c.,  rendered 
into  the  dramatic  form,  In  which  various  ^  speak- 
ers'  are  introduced,  and  where  the  prominent  facts 
of  the  Scripture  narrative  are  brought  forward  and 
amplified.  We  have  a  pretty  dose  parallel  to 
these  poems  in  the  ^Andent  Mysteries*  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  in  the  sa- 
cred dramas  of  some  modem  writers."  In  this 
work  there  are  some  homely  and  even  ludicrous 
passages,  but  a  fine  strain  of  devotional  feeling 
pervades  the  poetry  of  which  the  two  volumes  are 
composed. 

As  a  specimen,  a  portion  of  Abraham's  Solilo- 
quy when  about  to  offer  up  Isaac  as  a  sacrifice, 
may  be  quoted : 

^  That  bin's  the  place  where,  with  this  bloody  knife 
I  most  bereave  mine  Isaac  of  bis  life; 
That  hill*s  the  place,  where  fire  of  flammg  hot 
Shan  Isaac  bom,  when  I  have  cat  his  throat; 
That  bin's  the  place,  appointed  by  and  by. 
Where  slanghter'd  Isaac  shaH  in  ashes  lye; 
That  hin*8  the  placej  where  as  a  sacrifice 
Mine  Isaac  shaU  be  tome,  a  bloody  giiiae, 
That  bin's  the  place,  where  I  anone  most  spiU 
Mine  Isaac^s  blood,  and  make  it  downe  to  triO; 
That  hitt's  the  place,  wheooe  fearefoU  grief  and  nuut 
Shan  rent  in  pieces  my  poor  Sarah's  heart; 
That  bni's  the  place,  whence  to  the  whirling  pole, 
Shan  now  depart  of  mine  Isaac  the  sonle ; 
That  bin's  the  place,  where  Isaac  by  and  by, 
Burnt  in  a  fire  shaU  an  in  ashes  lye. 

Bnt  all  those  thoughts  not  move  or  tronble  mee, 
I  mind  my  Lord  t'obey  most  cheariuUie ; 
And  to  doe  more  if  he  oonunand  roe  farther, 
Hee  steeles  my  faith  see  that  I  doe  not  stagger. 
An  one  hand  mercy,  and  might  at  the  other. 
Doe  hinder  doubts,  which  here  my  faith  might  smotfan 
A  God  of  mercy  hee  hath  beene  to  mck, 
Him  to  obey  I  win  stOl  ready  bee. 

To  mee  it  is,  as  a  most  glorious  treasure, 
To  doe  for  God  what  is  to  him  a  pleasure. 
If  for  his  sake  wee  chearfuU  beare  a  crosse, 
He  by  his  grace  can  soone  make  up  our  loasa 
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I  of  his  might  or  mercj  doe  not  neede 

To  doubt,  hee  can  him  raise  np  from  th^  dead. 

My  &ith  which  I  as  breast  plate  now  pnt  on, 

Is  perell  proof  against  affliction. 

God  in  this  sea,  a  pilot  wise,  can  steere, 

My  tossed  pinnace,  to  her  wished  peere, 

At  his  command  Fie  doe  as  hee  hath  said. 

With  Isaao*B  bloodl  will  now  glut  mj  blade; 

His  flesh  and  bones  Fie  on  the  altar  bnme, 

When  that  is  done  Fie  to  mj  house  retome.** 

Jonah^s  soliloquy  within  the  whalers  belly  is 
more  graphic,  and  though  some  of  the  images  may 
appear  ludicrous,  the  piece  is  marked  by  a  strong 
religions  spirit  which  goes  far  to  redeem  it. 

"  I  did  rebell ;  heere  is  my  day  of  doome. 
Feasts  dainty  seeme  nntill  the  reck'ning  oome ; 
Alas!  too  late  it  now  repenteth  mee 

That  I  refused  to  go  to  Nineve. 

•  ••••• 

Here  apprehended  I  in  prison  ly; 

What  goods  will  ransom  my  captivity? 

What  house  is  this,  whereas  neither  coal  nor  candle, 

Where  I  nothing  but  gnts  of  fishes  handle? 

I  and  my  table  are  both  here  within, 

Where  day  neere  dawned,  where  snnne  did  never  shine. 

The  like  of  this  on  earth  man  never  saw, 

A  living  man  within  a  monster's  maw. 

Baried  under  mountains  which  are  high  and  steep, 

Plung*d  under  waters  hundreth  fathoms  deep. 

Not  so  was  Noah  in  his  house  of  tree. 

For  through  a  window  he  the  light  did  see ; 

He  sailed  above  the  higliest  waves — ^a  wonder , 

I  and  my  boat  are  all  the  waters  under; 

Hee  in  his  ark  might  goe  and  also  come. 

But  I  sit  still  in  such  a  strtdtened  roome 

As  is  most  unoouthe,  head  and  feet  together, 

Among  such  grease  as  would  a  thousand  smother. 

I  find  no  way  now  for  my  shrinking  hence, 

But  heere  to  lie  and  die  for  mine  oflfence. 

Eight  prisoners  were  in  Noah's  hulk  together 

Comfortable  they  were,  each  one  to  other. 

In  all  the  earth  like  unto  me  is  none, 

Far  from  all  living,  I  heere  lye  alone. 

This  grieves  me  most,  that  I  for  grievous  sin, 

Incarc'rd  ly  within  this  floating  In; 

AVithin  this  cave  my  heart  with  giiefe  is  gall'd, 

Lord  heare  the  sighes  from  my  heart's  centre  hal'd ; 

Thou  know'st  how  long  I  have  been  in  this  womb, 

A  living  man,  within  a  living  tomb. 

Oh  I  what  a  lodging!  wilt  thou  in  these  vaults, 

As  m  a  Hell  most  dark  conect  my  faults; 

I  ndther  kno  when  day  doth  shine,  or  night 

Comes  for  my  rest,  I'm  so  depriVd  of  sight. 


Though  that  the  judgment's  uncouth  sue,  I  ahsao, 
I  of  God's  goodnesse  never  will  despairs.** 

Mr.  Boyd's  printed  works  are: 

A  Clear  Exposition  of  the  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

A  Compend  of  the  Bible. 

The  Water  of  the  WeU  of  life,  John  6,  v.  85. 

These  three  works  are  mentioned  by  the  author  in  hia 
MSS.  as  published,  the  latter  printed  at  Glasgow,  May  1650. 

A  Small  Catechism  on  the  Principles  of  Religion.    18mo. 

Two  Sermons  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  to  oome  to  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  with  diverse  prayers,  fit  for  the  necessities 
of  the  Siuncts  at  divers  occasions.     Edin.  1629,  8vo. 

Two  Orientall  Pearles — Grace  and  Glory,  the  Godly  man's 
dioioe,  and  a  cordiall  of  comforts,  for  a  wearied  Soule.  Edin. 
1629,  8vo.  Reprinted  at  Edin.  1718.  Dedicated  to  James, 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  &c. 

The  Last  Battell  of  the  Soule  in  Death.  Diuided  into 
Eight  Conferences,  whereby  are  shewne  the  diuerse  skirmishes 
that  are  betweene  the  Soule  of  Man  on  his  Deathbedde,  and 
the  enemies  of  our  saluation.  Garefallie  digested  for  the 
comfort  of  the  Sicke.  *  I  live  to  die  that  I  may  die  to  live.* 
2  vols.  8vo.  Edin.,  1629.  New  edition,  edited  by  Gabriel 
Neil,  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  and  some  ao- 
count  of  his  manuscript  works,  and  portrait,  2  vols,  in  ono. 
Glasgow,  1831,  8vo.      ■ 

Oratio  Fanegyrica,  Ad  Carolvm  Magnae  Britannise,  Fran- 
dffi,  et  Hibem.  Regem  Dwina  veritaiis  propugnatorem^ 
habita  k  Zacharia  Bodio,  Glasgnensis  Ecdesise  Pastore,  horft 
secund&  pomeridiana  in  Regiapartku  Ccmobu  tandtB  cruois, 
17  die  Junii,  1683,  pridie  illins  diei  quo  sacrum  Re^  caput 
cinxit  aureum  Scotise  Diadema. — Regis  ipsios  jussu  pndo 
commissa,  4to.    Edin.,  1683. 

The  Balm  of  Gilead  prepared  for  the  Sicke.  The  whole  is 
divided  into  8  parts:  1.  The  Sicke  man's  sore;  2.  The  Sicke 
man's  salve;  3.  The  Sicke  man's  song.    Edin.  1633,  8vo. 

The  Song  of  Moses,  in  6  parts,  Edin.,  1635,  8vo;  ascribea 
to  Mr.  Boyd,  but  published  without  his  name. 

Four  Letters  of  Comforts  for  the  Deaths  of  the  Earl  ot 
Haddingtoune  and  the  Lord  Boyd,  with  two  Epitaphs,  Glas- 
gow, 8vo,  1640. 

The  Battell  of  Newbome,  where  the  Scots  armie  obtained  a 
notable  victorie  against  the  English  Papists,  Prelate,  and 
Arminians;  the  28  day  of  August  1640.  Second  Edition. 
Glasgow,  1643,  8vo. 

Crosses,  Comforts,  and  Counsels,  needful  to  be  conadered, 
and  carefdlly  to  be  laid  up,  in  the  hearts  of  the  godly,  in 
these  boysterous  broiles  and  bloody  tunes,  Glasgow,  1648,  8vo. 

The  Garden  of  Zion,  wherein  the  life  and  Death  of  godly 
and  wicked  men  in  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  seene,  from  Adam 
unto  the  last  of  the  Kmgs  of  Judah  and  Israel,  with  the  good 
uses  of  their  life  and  death.  Glasgow,  1644,  8va  Second 
volume,  containing  the  Bookes  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecdesiastesi 
and  the  Song  of  Songs,  all  in  English  verse,  Glasgow, 
1644,  8vo. 

The  Holie  Songs  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  dedicated 
to  the  Royall  Lady  Mary,  his  Majestie's  eldest  daughter, 
Princess  of  Orange,  Glasgow,  1645,  8vo. 

The  Psalmesof  David  in-Meeter,  8d  edition,  Glasgow, 
1646, 12mo. 

Verses  prefixed  to  Boyd  on  the  Ephesians.  London,  1652, 
folio. 

The  life  of  Robert  Boyd  (mentioned  by  Wodrow). 

Excerpts  from  the  Flowers  of  Zion,  printed  in  Ndl's  editteife 
of  **  The  Last  Battell  of  the  Soule  in  DeatL** 
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Bmu,  uricbtMllT  Borru,  ■  •■nume  b(iaa(isc  Ui  ■  tuillr 
■Mad  M  u  carif  ptftod  la  AjraUib  AnHng  tbe  liamu  o( 
UiM  MBOlT  vba  nan  IttUj  U  Ednrd  L  Is  ItSt,  wm 
Bobst  Aa  BojttU  ud  Bichvd  da  Borra  tha  tatter,  proivtcUB' 
a(  UHludief  Barriubn.  In  Dilrj,  b  Ukw^i  to  be  Ibe  unMor 
rf  Iba  Bsjiaa  tatli  <i<  Bsrabolm  ud  Wam^inT  tn  Aonandilc, 
Tlu  bifaaa  •(  Wimpbrar,  In  the  nifa  of  Klii(  JuHC  IV.,  mu. 


Bofla,  md  In  17DI  i 

rnm  tha  Bojlm  of  Kclbnni.  tba  Ornt  EngUiti  Boilo,  ii 
becama  caifi  of  Cork  sid  Omaj  In  Inlud,  uc  nld  Is  dv 
Ibelr  ortcb). 

DbtU  Bojle,  lord-Jnaia-gnien]  of  ScoUind.  bora  u  Irrl 
MUl    latj    int.    died    > 
ISU,  «•  Ida  Hrand  ion  of  .the  1 


■worn  a  priry  cDimefflor  In  IBM,  and  apfMdiitad  Ivd-Jotfl^ 
trnaml  of  ScnUand  In  IML  Theat  omeia  ha  mlcned  In  Maf 
ISal.  m>  Eldeat  aOB,  PaUkk  B117I1.  Eaq.  ol 
idTocila  bi  tS3S,  bat  lumr  pmHagd. 


am  of  DuDcan.  lint  Lord  Campbd  of  Lodiow,  procBaDar 
of  tbe  dukta  of  ArgrlBi  ^T  »a^<"7  Btcvatt.  daa(ltts  of  Bolnt. 
duke  of  Albany,  ragtot  of  SeottaBd.     In  aa  aid  manaaolA 


In  TarmoBIti  caatla,  named  '  tha  Kack  Book  of  T>7- 
irinlad  b7  tba  BaonalTne  Clob.  ISU,}  containing  a 
int  of  tba  Oleootctajr  tandlji,  H  <■  aliited  UuU 
"  Dueaa  Campbell,  cooiinanlj  calUt  Duncaa  In  Aa,  knlgbt  of 
Lodioir  {HnealUa  daaeendU  of  a  rallant  man,  aunamU  Camp- 
ball,  qoha  cam  to  SeoUand  In  King  tialcalm  «'■"''■""''■  bla  Ume. 
aboat  tba  rear  of  Ood  \M7,  of  qnbooi  oma  tba  batue  of 
Locbosj'  Boailached  tn  Eing  DaTtd  Bmce  bb  dayea.  The 
lonaabl  Dnncan  Id  Aa  bad  to  wjfle  Hatfarlt  Siawart,  docbtar 
to  Doka  Monlocfa  [a  mlitake  arldentlr  Cor  BobeR},  an  whom 
k«  begat  (m  aooea,  tba  alder  calUI  ArclUbald.  the  otiiar  Damlt 
Colin,  wba  wl*  lint  laird  ol  GlanDicbar."  That  catata  wai 
aeMlad  00  bim  bj  bit  father.  It  bad  coma  Into  the  Gimptiell 
famllj,  hi  tba  relElt  of  Elag  DaTld  the  Second,  bj  the  manla^ 
of  Margaret  Olenarehf  vith  John  Campbell;  and  waa  at  one 
time  the  pnpn^  «l  the  warlike  clan  tfacaregor,  who  ware 
(ndaaUjr  eipellad  from  tha  territory  by  tbe  dial  clan,  Camp- 
b^  Btr  Colin  waa  bom  abont  1400.  Ha  waa  one  g(  the 
hnlghta  of  Rtaodea,  afterward!  deilfnad  of  Malta.     The  family 


cuntcle  of  Ada  th 


la  tbree  na^ila  tymn  la 


acUtelr  pnnoed  tba  regldde^  a 

the  Inferior  ai 

which  aerrloe  line  Jamea  tha  Third  al 

him  tbe  baronj  of  Lawaa.     He  wai  ^ipcdnted  fnardku  of 


aecoDd  wtia,  one  of  tbe  three  di 

pnjecthii  roCkj  eleratiou  at  t 
the  ahadaw  of  the  majatlc 


d  the  d 


It  end  of  Lochawe,  ondar 


■t,l(iMoMKOcfaan. 


clpa]  penlon  of  tha  renti  of  hli  landi  are  aald  t« 
aijended  on  Iti  erecUon.  An  old  legend  connect! 
caaUe  italea  that  ooca  while  at  Borne,  harlDg  be 
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ttme  from  home,  Sir  Colin  had  a  singnlar  dream,  for  the  In- 
terpretation of  which  he  applied  to  a  monk,  who  advised  him 
tnatantly  to  retom  to  Scotland,  as  a  yery  serious  domestic 
calamity  eoold  only  be  averted  by  his  presence  In  his  own 
castle.  He  hastened  immediately  to  Scotland,  and  arrived  at 
a  place  called  Suceoth,  where  dwelt  an  old  woman  who  had 
been  hia  nurse.  In  the  dlsgnise  of  a  beggar,  he  craved  food 
and  shdter  for  the  night,  and  was  admitted  to  the  poor 
woman^B  flresideL  From  a  scar  on  his  ann  she  recognised 
him,  and  Immediately  Informed  him  of  what  was  about  to 
happen  at  the  castle.  It  appeared  that  for  a  long  period  no 
tidings  had  been  received  of  or  from  him,  and  a  report  had 
been  spread  that  he  had  fallen  in  battle  in  the  Holy  Land. 
This  information  sarprised  Sir  Colin,  as  he  had  repeatedly 
sent  messengers  with  intelligence  to  his  lady,  and  he  at  once 
suspected  treachery.  His  sospicions  were  well  founded.  A 
nelghbooring  baron,  named  ICCorqadale,  had  intercepted  and 
mordered  all  his  messengers,  and  having  succeeded  in  convinc- 
ing the  lady  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  he  had  prevailed  upon 
her  to  consent  to  marry  him,  the  next  day  being  that  fixed 
for  tiielr  nuptials.  Early  in  the  morning  Sir  Colin,  still  in 
the  diHg!**iw  of  a  beggar,  set  out  for  his  castle  of  KQcbum ; 
be  crossed  the  drawbridge,  and  undiscovered  entered  the  gates 
of  the  castle,  which  on  this  Joyous  occasion  were  open  to  all 
eomem  Aa  he  stood  in  the  courtyard  one  of  the  servants  of 
the  castle  accosted  him,  and  asked  hhn  what  he  wanted,  "  To 
have  mj  hunger  satisfied  and  my  thirst  quenched,**  was  his 
reply.  Food  and  liquor  were  immediately  placed  before  him. 
Of  the  former  he  partook,  bat  he  refosed  the  latter,  except 
from  the  hand  of  the  lady  herself.  On  bemg  informed  of 
this,  she  approached,  and  handed  him  a  cnp  of  wine.  Sir 
Jolin  drank  to  her  health,  and  dropping  a  ring  into  the  empty 
cup  retnmed  it  to  her.  On  examining  the  ring,  she  recog- 
nised it  at  once  as  her  own  gift  to  her  hnsband  on  his  depar- 
ture. Rushing  towards  him  she  throw  herself  into  hia  arms. 
The  baron  M'Gorquadale  was  allowed  to  depart  in  safety,  but 
was  afterwards  attacked  and  overoome  by  Sir  Co]in*s  son  and 
tucoessor,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  possession  of  his  castle 
and  lands.  SSi  Colin  died  before  June  10,  1478,  as  on  that 
day  the  lords  au^tors  gave  a  decreet  in  a  civil  suit  against 
**  Duncain  Cambell,  son  and  air  of  nmquhile  Sur  Colin  Cam- 
bell  of  Glenurquha,  knight.**  He  was  interred  m  Argyleshiro, 
and  not  as  Douglas  says  at  Finlarig,  at  the  north-west  end  of 
Lochti^,  which  afterwards  became  the  burial  place  of  the 
(aniflj.  He  was  four  times  married.  Nisbet,  giidng  as  his 
lothority  the  contract  of  marriage  still  extant  in  the  archives 
of  the  Breadalbane  family,  says,  that  his  first  wife  was  Lady 
Maiy  Stewart,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Duncan,  earl  of  Len- 
nox, and  that  she  died  soon  after  the  mainage  witbmxt  iiwne. 
but  he  has  evidenUj  mistaken  the  lady's  name,  as  the  thrbe 
danghters  of  Dimcan,  the  last  earl  of  Lennox,  executed  In 
1425,  none  of  whom  were  named  Maiy,  were  all  married  iu 
1892,  eight  years  before  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  bom,  and 
there  never  was  another  earl  of  Lennox  named  Duncan.  His 
second  wife  was  Lady  Margaret  Stewart,  the  second  of  the 
tiiree  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  John  Lord  Lorn,  with 
whom  he  got  a  third  of  that  lordship,  still  possessed  by  the 
family,  and  thenceforward  quartered  the  galley  of  Lorn  with 
his  paternal  achievement.  Of  this  lady  there  is  a  portrait  by 
Jameaone  in  the  Breadalbane  collection  at  Taymouth,  an  en- 
gmving  of  which  is  given  in  Pinkert<m*s  Scottish  gallery.  By 
her  he  had  a  son.  Sir  Duncan,  who  succeeded  him.  Uis  third 
wife  was  Margaret,  danghter  of  Robert  Robertson  of  Strowan, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  John,  the  son,  ao- 
oordmg  to  Nisbet,  IHeirddry^  v.  ii.  p.  212,]  was  educated  for 
the  draroh,  and  on  the  demise  of  Angus,  bishop  of  the  Isles, 


was  preferred  to  that  see.  In  1606  he  waa  Joined  In  ooauaia- 
sion  from  the  crown  with  David,  Bishop  of  Argyle,  and  James 
Redheagh,  burgess  of  Stirling,  comptroller  to  the  king,  to  se, 
la  tack  the  crown  lands  of  Bute.  He  died  in  1M9.  Doui^ 
however,  thinks  the  existence  of  this  John  doubtfuL  [  Petraffi 
V.  L  p.  284.]  Keith  [OaL  of  SeoUUh  BiAopi,  p.  806]  leaves 
the  surname  blank,  and  says  that  John,  bishop  of  the  Isles, 
was  a  privy  councillor  to  King  James  the  Fourth,  and  from 
that  prince,  with  consent  of  the  Pope,  he  got,  in  1607,  the 
abbacy  of  IcolmklU  annexed  in  all  time  coming  to  the  qplsoo- 
pal  see  of  the  Isles.  The  danghter,  Margaret,  married  flist 
Archibald  Napier  of  Merchiston,  and  secondly  John  Dickson, 
Ross  Herald.  Sir  Colin's  fourth  wife  was  Margaret,  dani^itcr 
of  Luke  Stirling  of  Keir,  by  whom  he  hod  .a  son,  John,  ances- 
tor of  the  earls  of  Louden  [See  Loudbn,  earl  of],  and  a 
daughter,  Mariot,  married  to  William  Stewart  of  Baldoran. 

.  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  the  eldest  son,  obtained  the  office  of 
bolliary  of  the  king's  lands  of  Discher,  Foyer,  and  Glonlyon, 
8d  September  1498,  for  which  office,  being  a  hereditary  one, 
his  descendant,  the  second  eari  of   Breadalbane, ,  received,  on 
the  abolitiou  of  the  heritable  Jurisdictions  in    Scotland,   in 
1747,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds,  in  full  of  his  daim  for 
six  thousand.      Sir  Duncan  also  got  charters  of  the  king*s 
lands  of  the  port  of  Lochtay,  Ae^  6th  March  1492 ;  also  of 
the  lands  of  Glenlyon,  7th  September  1602;  of  Finlarig,  S3d 
April  1508,  and  ef  other  lands  in  Perthshire  in  May  1608  and 
September  1511.    He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Flodden.    He  was 
twice  married.    First,  in  1479,  to  Lady  Margaret  Douglas, 
fourth  daughter  of  George  fourth  earl  of  Angus,  by  whom  he 
had  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  viz.,  Sir  Colin ;  Archibald, 
ancestor  of  the  Campbells  of  Glenlyon;  and  Patrick,  of  whom 
nothmg  is  known.    The  daughter  married  Toshach  of  Mony- 
vaird  in  Perthshire.    The  second  wife  was  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Moncrieff  of  Moncrieff  in  the  same  county,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  John,  styled  by  Douglas  bishop  of  the  Islea,  (Keith 
states  that  the  John  Campbell  who  was  bishop  of  the  Isles  in 
1558  and  1560  was  a  son  of  Campbell  of  Calder  in  Nairashire,) 
and  two  daughters,  Catharine,  married  to  William  Murray  of 
TuIIibardin,  and  Annabella,  who  in  1533  became  the  wife  of 
Alexander  Napier  of  Merohiston. 

Sir  Colin,  the  eldest  son,  the  thu^l  laird  of  Gldnnrohy,  was 
of  great  use  in  assisting  his  cousin,  the  celebrated  GaTin 
Douglas,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  see  of  Dnnkeld  to  which 
he  had  been  nominated  in  1515,  in  opposition  to  Andrew 
Stewart,  Us  own  brother-in-law,  who  having  procured  him- 
self to  be  chosen  bishop  by  the  chapter,  had  garrisoned  the 
palace  and  the  steeple  of  the  cathedral  with  his  servants. 
This  Sir  Colin  is  mentioned  as  having  **bigget  the  chapel 
of  F^lorig  t/>  be  ane  burial  for  himself  and  posteritie.** 
He  married  Lady  Marjory  Stewart,  sixth  daughter  of  John 
ear!  of  Athol,  brother  uterine  of  King  James  the  Second,  and 
had  three  sons,  viz..  Sir  Duncan,  Sir  John,  and  Sir  Colin, 
who  an  succeeded  to  the  estate.  The  last  of  them.  Sir  Colin, 
became  laird  of  Glenuruhy  in  1550,  and  a(!Cording  to  the 
"Black  Book  of  Taymouth,"  he  "conquessit"  (that  is,  ao- 
quired)  "the  superiority  of  M^Nabb  his  haill  landis.**  He 
was  among  the  first  to  join  the  Reformation,  and  sat  in  the 
parliament  of  1560,  when  the  Protestant  doctrines  received 
the  sanction  of  the  law.  In  1578  he  was  one  of  the  oonomis- 
sioncrs  for  settling  a  firm  and  lasting  government  in  the 
cliurch.  In  the  "  Black  Book  of  Tavmouth."  he  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  "ane  great  justiciar  all  his  tyme,  throch 
the  qnhilk  he  sustenit  the  deidly  feid  of  the  Clangregor  ana 
lang  space;  and  besides  that  he  causit  execute  to  the  daath 
ro.any  notable  lymarris,  he  behiddit  the  laird  of  Macgregor 
himself  at  Kandmoir  In  presence  of  the  Erie  of  Athol,  the  ju»- 
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tice-olerk,  aDd  sandrie  other  nobilmen."  In  1680  he  built 
the  castle  of  Balloch,  in  Perthshire,  one  wing  of  which  still 
continnes  attached  to  Taymonth  Castle,  the  splendid  mansion 
of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane.  He  also  built  E^nample, 
another  seat  of  the  familj.  Sir  Colin  died  in  1588.  By  his 
wift,  Catiierine,  second  daughter  of  William,  second  lord 
Rnthyen,  he  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  Archibald, 
the  fourth  son,  got  part  of  the  barony  of  Monzio  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Andrew  Tosbach 
of  Monzie,  but  had  no  issue.  Beatrix,  the  eldest  daugl*  ter, 
married  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Lawers;  Margaret,  the  seo  nd, 
ooarried,  in  1574,  James,  seventh  earl  of  Glencaim,  and  had 
issue;  Maty,  the  third,  married  John,  sixth  earl  of  Mentelth, 
with  issue;  and  Elizabeth,  the  youngest,  became  the  wife  of 
Sir  John  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass. 

Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Glenorchy,  the  eldest  son,  was 
named  by  King  James  the  Sixth,  18th  May  1590,  one  of  the 
barons  to  asust  at  the  coronation  o£  his  queen,  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, when  he  was  knighted.  On  the  death  of  Colin,  sixth 
earl  of  Aigyle,  in  1584,  he  had  been  nominated  by  that  no- 
bleman's will,  one  of  the  six  guardians  of  the  young  earl,  then 
A  minor,  the  others  being  Dougal  Campbell  of  Auchinbreck, 
John  Campbell  of  Calder,  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Ardkin- 
glass, comptroller  to  the  king,  father  of  the  above-named  Sir 
John,  Archibald  Campbell  of  Lochnell,  and  Neill  Campbell, 
bishop  of  Argyle.  The  guardians  soon  split  into  rival  factions, 
Glenorchy,  Auchinbreck,  and  Lochnell,  who  was  the  nearest 
heir  to  the  earldom,  being  on  the  one  ride,  and  Calder,  Ard- 
kinglass, and  the  bishop  on  the  other.  The  influence  of  the 
three  latter  preponderated,  but  jealouries  soon  broke  out  be- 
tween Ardkinglass  and  Calder,  and  on  tiie  death  of  the  for- 
mer in  1591,  his  feelings  of  hostility  were  transmitted  to  his 
son  and  successor.  Sir  John,  who  being  of  a  weak  and  vacil- 
lating disporition,  was  easily  induced  by  his  brother-in-law 
Glenurchy  to  enter  into  his  plans.  The  principal  administra- 
tion of  the  afiairs  of  the  earldom  now  centred  in  Calder.  He 
was  supported  by  many  of  the  nobility  connected  with  the 
family  of  Argyle,  and  particularly  by  the  earl  of  Murray,  com- 
monly called  the  "  bonnie  earl,"  who  was  murdered  in  his  own 
bouse  of  Donnibirsel  in  Fife,  in  Februaiy  1592,  by  a  party  of 
the  Gordons,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Huntly.  In 
the  same  month  John  Campbell  of  Calder  was  assasrinated 
m  Lorn.  Both  crimes,  by  a  late  discovery,  appear  to  have 
been  the  result  of  tne  same  conspuracy,  in  which  Glenurchy 
and  other  barons  and  diiefs  in  the  West  Highlands  were  in- 
volved, and  one  object  of  which  was  the  death  of  the  young 
earl  of  Aigyle,  as  well  as  that  of  tiie  "  bonnie  earl  of  Murray." 
Gregory  expressly  chai^  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Glenurchy 
with  being  the  principal  mover  in  the  branch  of  the  plot 
which  led  to  the  murder  of  Calder.  "  Glenurchy,"  he  says, 
**  knowing  the  feelings  of  personal  animority  cherished  by 
Ardkinglass  against  Calder,  earily  prevailed  upon  the  former 
to  agree  to  the  assasrination  of  their  common  enemy,  with 
whom  Glenurchy  himself  had  now  an  additional  cause  of 
quarrel,  arising  from  the  protection  given  by  Calder  to  some 
of  the  Clangregor  who  were  at  feud  with  Glenurchy.  After 
Tarious  xmsuccessiiil  attempts,  Ardkmglass  procured,  through 
the  Bgsucy  of  John  Gig  Campbell  of  Cabrachan,  a  brother  of 
Lochnell,  the  services  of  a  man  named  M'EUar,  by  whom 
Calder  was  assasrinated  with  a  hackbut,  supplied  by  Ard- 
kinglass, the  fatal  shot  being  fired  at  night  through  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  house  of  Knepoch  in  Lorn,  when  Calder 
fell,  pierced  through  the  heart  with  three  bullets.  Owing  to 
his  hereditary  feud  with  Calder,  Ardkinglass  was  generally 
suspected,  and  being,  in  consequence,  threatened  with  the 
vengeance  of  the  young  earl  of  Argyle,  Glenurchy  ventured 


to  communicate  to  him  the  plan  for  getting  na  of  the  earl 
and  his  brother,  and  for  assisting  Lochnell  to  seize  the  ear.- 
dom.  ArdkingUss  refused,  although  repeatedly  urged,  to  bo> 
come  a  party  to  any  derigns  agunst  the  life  of  the  earl,  pro- 
posing to  make  his  peace  with  Aigyle,  by  disdoring  the  full 
extent  of  the  plot.  The  inferior  agents,  John  Oig  Campbell 
and  M^EUar,  were  both  executed ;  nor  could  all  the  influence 
of  Caldef*s  relations  or  friends  obtain  the  punishment  of  any 
of  the  higher  parties.  Glenurchy  was  allowed  to  clear  him- 
self of  aJl  concern  in  the  plots  attributed  to  him,  by  his  own 
unsupported  and  extnyudicial  denial  in  writing.  He  ofiered 
to  abide  his  trial,  which,  he  well  knew,  the  chancellor,  Thirle- 
stane,  and  the  earl  of  Huntly  were  deeply  interested  in  pre- 
venting.** {^Hitlory  of  the  Western  HighJUxndB  and  ItleSf  pp. 
250—253.] 

In  1617  Sir  Duncan  had  the  office  of  heritable  keeper  of 
the  forest  of  Mamlom,  Bendaskerlie,  &c.,  conferred  upon 
him.  He  afterwards  obtained  from  King  Charles  the  First 
the  sheriflship  of  Perthshire  for  life.  He  was  created  a  baro- 
net of  Kova  Scotia  by  patent,  bearing  date  30th  May  1625. 
Although  represented  as  an  ambitious  and  grasping  character, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  attempted  to  ci'nlize  the 
people  on  his  extensive  estates.  He  not  only  se*  iiem  the 
example  of  planting  timber  trees,  fencing  pieces  (ft  ground  for 
gardens,  and  manuring  their  lands,  but  assisted  and  encour- 
aged them  in  their  labours.  One  of  his  regulations  of  police 
for  the  estate  was  "  that  no  man  shall  in  any  public  house 
drink  more  than  a  chopin  of  ale  with  his  neighbour's  wife,  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  upon  the  penalty  of  ten  poor  >,  and 
ritting  twenty-four  hours  in  the  stocks,  toties  quotr  •^b."  [New 
8taL  AccowUf  vol.  x.  p.  464.]  According  jo  the  *  Black 
Book  of  Taymouth,*  **  in  the  zeir  of  God  1627,  he  canrit  big 
ane  brig  over  the  watter  of  Lochay,  to  the  great  contentment 
and  will  of  the  oountrie."  He  died  in  June  1631.  He  was 
twice  married,  first,  in  1574,  to  Lady  Jean  Stewart,  secon'' 
daughter  of  John  earl  of  Athol,  lord  high  chanoeUor  of  Soot 
land,  by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  Ar- 
chibald Campbell  of  Monzie,  the  fifth  son,  was  ancestor  of 
the  Campbells  of  Monzie,  Lochlane,  and  Finnab,  in  Perth- 
shire. Jean,  the  eldest  daughter,  married  Sir  John  Camp- 
bell of  Calder,  and  had  issue ;  Anne,  the  second,  married  Sir 
Patrick  Ogilvy  of  Inchmartine,  and  was  mother  of  the  second 
earl  of  Findlater;  Margaret,  the  third, 'married  Sir  Alexan- 
der Menzies  of  Weem.  His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  of  Patrick  fifth  Lord  Sinclair,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  Patrick,  on  whom  his  father  settied  the  lands  of  Edin- 
ample,  and  a  daughter,  Jean,  married  to  John  earl  of  Athol, 
and  had  issue. 

His  seoond  son,  Robert,  was  engaged  in  1610  in  the  Fight 
or  Skirmish  of  Bintoich,  also  known  as  *  tiie  Chase  of  Bane- 
fray,*  agamst  the  M'Gregors.  The  fight  appears  to  have 
taken  place  at  Bintoich,  and  the  chase  or  pursuit  to  have 
reached  as  far  as  Banefray.  The  transaction  is  thus  narrated 
in  *the  Book  of  Taymouth:*  "Attoure,  Robert  Campbell, 
seoond  sons  to  the  Laird  (of  Glenurquhey)  Sir  Duncan,  per- 
sewing  ane  great  number  of  them  (the  Clan  Gregor)  through 
the  countrie,  in  end  overtuik  them  in  Ranefray,  in  the  Brae 
of  Glenurchy;  quhair  he  slew  Duncan  Abrok  Makgregor. 
with  his  son  Gregor  in  Ardchyllie,  Dougall  Makgregor  M^Coul- 
chier  in  Glengyle,  with  his  son  Duncan,  Charles  Makgregor 
(M')  Cane  in  Bracklie,  quha  was  principallis  in  that  band ; 
and  twenty  utheris  of  their  oompleises  slain  in  the  chaiss." 
A  contemporary  historian,  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  in  his  *  History 
of  the  Earldom  of  Sutheriand,*  (p.  247,)  says  of  this  affair 
that  "  here  (meaning  at  Bintoich)  Robert  Campbell,  the  laird 
of  Glen-Vrquhie  his  sone,  accompanied  with  some  of  th* 
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Clanchamron,  Clanab  (M'Nabs),  and  Clanronald,  to  the  nam- 
ber  of  two  hundred  chosen  men,  fanght  against  three  score  of 
the  Gangregar ;  in  which  conflict  tno  of  the  Glangregar  were 
slam,  to  wit,  Duncan  Aoengo,  one  of  toe  chieftanes,  and  his 
90Q  Dnncan.  Seaven  gentlemen  of  the  Campbell's  syd  wo* 
killed  ther,  though  thej  seemed  to  have  the  victorie."  The 
lame  Robert  GampbeU,  stjled  of  Glenfalloch,  in  Jaonary 
1611,  beai^ed  a  garrison  of  the  Clan  Gregor  in  the  smaU 
island  of  Vamak,  near  the  western  extremify  of  Loch  Ka- 
trine, on  its  north  shore,  opposite  Portnellan,  bat  he  was 
ibliged  to  abandon  the  si^,  owing,  as  stated  in  *  the  Book 
4*f  TaTmoath,'  to  a  stonn  of  snow.  In  Jnlj  1612  several 
of  the  Clan  Gr^r  were  hanged  at  the  Borough-mnir  of  Ed- 
inbmgh  for  the  slaughter  of  a  bowman  of  the  laird  of  Glen- 
nrchj  and  eight  other  persons,  and  several  other  crimes,  con- 
sisting of  fire-raiung,  theft,  and  interoommuning  with  their 
j^scribed  clansmen. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Doncan,  bom 
about  1677,  succeeded  as  eighth  laird  of  Glennrchj.  Little 
is  known  of  this  Sir  Colin,  save  what  is  highly  to  his  honour, 
namely  his  patrooags  of  George  Jamesone,  the  celebrated 
portnut  painter.  The  family  manuscript  which  records  the 
genealogy  of  the  house  of  Glenurchy  contains  the  following 
entries,  written  in  1635 : — '*  Item,  the  said  Sir  Coline  Camp- 
pell  gave  unto  George  Jamesone,  painter  in  Edinbuigh,  for 
King  Robert  and  King  David  Bruysses,  kings  of  Scotland,  and 
Cbaries  L  king  of  Great  Brittanei,  France  and  Ireland,  and 
his  migesties  qudn,  and  for  nine  more  of  the  qudns  of  Scot- 
land, their  portraits,  quhilks  are  set  up  in  the  hall  of  Balloch, 
(new  Taymouth)  the  sum  of  tua  hundreth  thrie  scor  punds. 
— ^Mair,  the  sud  Sir  Coline  gave  to  the  sud  Geoige  Jame- 
sone for  the  knight  of  Lochow*s  lady,  and  the  first  countess 
of  Aigylle,  and  six  of  the  ladys  of  Glenurquhay,  their  por- 
traits, and  the  said  Sir  Coline  his  own  portrait,  quhilks  are  set 
np  in  the  chalmer  of  deas  (principal  presence  room)  of  Bal- 
Vich,  ane  hundreth  four  sooire  punds."  The  family  tree  of 
the  house  of  Glenorchy,  dght  feet  long  by  five  broad,  described 
by  Pennant,  was  ahso  painted  by  Jamesone.  In  a  comer  is 
mscribed  **The  genealogie  of  the  House  of  Glennrquhie, 
Quhurof  is  descendit  sundrie  nobil   and  worthie   houses. 

• 

1635,  Jameson  fadebaL"  Sir  Colin  married  Lady  Juliana 
Campbell,  eldest  daughter  of  Hugh  first  Lord  Loudon,  but 
had  no  issue.  He  £ed  6th  September  1640,  aged  63.  In 
fHnkerton*s  Scottish  Galleiy  are  portraits  of  Sir  Colin  at  tiie 
age  of  56,  and  of  Lady  Juliana,  his  spouse,  at  the  age  of  52, 
both  taken  from  the  ori^al  painting?  in  the  Breadalbane 
collection  at  Taymouth  Castie. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.  Sir  Robert,  at  first  styled 
of  Glenfalloeh,  and  afterwards  of  Glenurchy.  "  In  the  year 
of  God  1644  and  1S45,  the  laird  of  Glenurquhay  his  whole 
landis  and  esteat|  betwixt  the  foord  of  Lyon  and  point  of  Lis- 
more,  were  burnt  and  destroyit  be  James  Graham,  some  time 
erie  of  Montrose,  and  Alex.  M'Donald,  son  to  CoL  McDonald 
in  Colesue,  with  their  associattis.  The  tenants  their  whole 
cattle  were  taken  away  be  thor  enemies ;  and  their  comes, 
houses,  plenishing,  and  whole  insight  weir  burnt;  and  the 
said  Sir  Robert  pressing  to  get  the  inhabitants  repairit,  wairit 
£48  Soots  upon  the  bigging  of  eveiy  cuple  in  his  landis,  and 
als  wairit  seed  comes,  upon  his  own  charges,  to  the  most  of 
his  inhalntants.  The  occasion  of  this  malice  agunst  Sir  Ro- 
bert, and  his  friends  and  countrie  people,  was,  because  the 
said  Sir  Robert  joinit  in  covenant  with  the  kirk  and  kingdom 
of  Sootiand,  m  mamtammg  the  trew  religion,  the  kmgis  ma- 
jestic, his  authoritie,  and  laws,  and  libertie  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland ;  and  because  the  said  Sir  Robert  altogether  refiisit 
to  aasiat  the  said  James  Graham  and  Alex.  McDonald,  their 


malicioua  domgs  m  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  So  that  the 
laird  of  GlenurquLay  and  his  countrie  people,  their  loss  within 
Perthshire  and  within  Argyleshire,  exceeds  the  soume  of 
1,200,000  merks."  Sir  Robert  married  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Sir  Lachlan  Madntosh,  of  Torecastle,  captun  of  the  clan 
Chattan,  and  had  eight  sons  and  nine  daughters.  Wllligun, 
the  sixth  son,  was  ancestor  of  the  Campbells  of  OlenfaUoch, 
the  representative  of  whom  is  now  the  heir  presumptive  to 
the  Scottish  titles  of  earl  of  Breadalbane,  Ac  Alexander,  the 
seventh  son,  got  from  his  father  the  lands  of  Glendochart  in 
1648,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  Campbells  of  Glendochart 
Duncan,  the  eighth  son,  possessed  Anchlyne,  and  firom  him  dC' 
»»nded  the  now  deceased  James  Goodlet  Campbell  of  Anch- 
lyne, who  by  his  wife,  a  sister  of  Logan  of  Lc^an,  had  a  son, 
Hugh  Campbell,  merchant  in  Glasgow.  Margaret,  the  eldest 
daughter,  married  to  John  Cameron  of  Lodiiel,  was  the  mo- 
ther of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron ;  Maiy,  the  second  daughter,  mar- 
ried James  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass ;  Jean,  the  third,  became 
the  wife  of  Duncan  Stewart  of  Appin ;  Isabel,  the  fourth,  of 
Robert  Irvine  of  Fedderet,  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Irvine  of 
Drum,  and  Julian,  the  fiftii,  of  John  Maclean  of  Lochbury. 
The  other  daughters  were  the  wives  respectively  of  Robertson 
of  Jude,  Robertson  of  Faskally,  Toshach  of  Monyvaird,  and 
Campbell  of  Glenlyon. 

The  eldest  son.  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Glenurchy,  married 
first.  Lady  Maxy  Graham,  eldest  daughter  of  William,  earl  of 
Strathem,  Menteath,  and  Airth,  and  had  a  sen.  Sir  John, 
first  earl  of  Breadalbane,  and  a  daughter,  Agnes,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Sir  Alexander  Menzies  of  Weem,  baronet 
Sir  John  married,  secondly.  Christian,  daughter  of  John 
Muschet  of  Craighead  in  Menteith,  by  whom  he  had  several 
daughters,  of  whom  are  descended  the  Campbella  of  Stone- 
field,  Airds,  and  Ardchattan.  Isabel,  one  of  them,  was  mar- 
ried to  John  Macnachtane,  and  Anne,  another,  to  Robert 
Macnab  of  Macnab,  whom  she  survived,  and  died  at  Loch- 
dochart  6th  September  1765. 

Sur  John  Campbell  of  Glenurchy,  first  eari  of  Breadalbane, 
only  son  of  Sir  John,  was  bom  about  1635.  He  gave  great 
assistance  to  the  forces  collected  in  the  Highlands  for  Charles 
the  Second  in  1658,  under  the  command  of  General  Middle- 
ton.  He  subsequently  used  his  utmost  endeavours  with 
General  Monk  to  declare  for  a  free  parliament,  as  the  most 
effectual  way  to  bring  about  his  miyesty's  restoration.  He 
served  in  parliament  for  the  shire  of  Argyle.  Being  a  prind- 
pal  creditor  of  George,  sixth  earl  of  Caithness,  [see  Caith- 
SES8,  earl  of,]  whose  debts  aipe  said  to  have  exceeded  a  million 
of  marks,  that  nobleman,  on  8th  October  1672,  made  a  dis- 
position of  his  whole  estates,  heritable  jurisdictions,  and  titles 
of  honour,  after  his  death,  in  favour  of  Sir  John  Campbell  of 
Glenurchy,  the  latter  taking  on  himself  the  burden  of  his 
lordship*s  debts,  and  he  was,  in  consequence,  duly  infefted  in 
the  lands  and  earldom  of  Caithness,  27th  February  1673. 
The  earl  of  Caithness  died  in  May  1676,  when  Sir  John 
Campbell  obtained  a  patent  creating  him  earl  of  Caithness, 
dated  at  WhitehaU,  28th  June  1677.  But  George  Sinclair  of 
Keias,  the  heir  male  of  the  last  earl,  being  found  by  parlia- 
ment entitled  to  that  dignity,  Sir  John  CampbeU  obtained 
luiother  patent,  13th  August  1681,  creating  him  instead,  earl 
of  Breadalbane  and  Holland,  Visoount  of  Tay  and  Paintland, 
Lord  Glenurchy,  Benederaloch,  Ormelie,  and  Weik,  with  the 
precedency  of  the  former  patent,  and  remainder  to  whichever 
of  his  sons  by  his  first  wife  he  might  designate  in  writing,  and 
ultimately  to  his  heirs  male  whatsoever.  On  the  accession  of 
James  the  Seventh,  the  earl  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor. 
At  the  Revolution  he  adhered  to  tiie  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
after  the  battle  of  KiUiecrankie  and  the  attempted  reduotioi 
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of  tbe  Hi^ilands  bj  the  forces  of  the  ceTrgov^miueiti,  he  was 
empowered  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Jacobite 
ehieii  to  indnoe  them  to  submit  to  IGng  V/illiam,  and  a  sum 
of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  placed  at  his  dispoeal 
for  the  pnrpose  by  his  majesty.  This  negotiation  was  for 
a  time  interrupted,  principally  at  the  instigation  of  Mackian 
or  Alexander  Maodonald  of  Glenooe,  between  whom  and  the 
earl  a  difference  had  arisen  respecting  certain  claims  which 
his  lordship  had  against  GIcncoe*s  tenants  for  plundering  his 
lands,  and  for  which  the  earl  insisted  for  compensation  and  lor 
retention  out  of  Glencoe*s  share  of  the  money  with  which  he 
had  been  intrusted  by  the  government  to  distribute  among 
the  chiefs.  The  failure  of  the  negotiation  was  extremely  irri- 
tating to  the  earl,  who  threatened  Glencoe  vrith  his  vengeance. 
Following  up  this  threat,  he  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  Secretary  Dalrymple,  the  master  of  Stair,  and  between 
them,  it  is  understood,  a  plan  was  concerted  for  cutting  off 
the  chief  and  his  people.  Whether  the  "  mauling  scheme  ** 
of  the  earl,  to  which  Dalrymple  alludes  in  one  of  his  letters, 
refers  to  a  plan  for  the  extirpation  of  the  tribe,  is  a  question 
which  must  ever  remain  doubtful ;  but  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  if  he  did  not  suggest,  he  was  at  !c:ist  privy  to  the 
foul  massacre  of  that  unfortunate  chief  and  his  people,  an 
event  which  has  stamped  an  infamy  upon  tho  govcinment  of 
King  William,  which  nothing  can  efface. 

**The  hand  that  mingled  in  the  meal. 
At  midnight  draw  the  felon  steel, 
And  gave  tbe  host's  kind  breast  to  feel 

Meed  for  his  hospitality  I 
The  friendly  hearth  which  warmed  that  hand, 
At  mklnight  armed  it  with  the  brand. 
That  bade  destroction's  flames  expand 

Their  red  and  fearful  blazonry 

There  woman's  shriek  was  heard  in  vain, 

Nor  infSuicy's  unpltiod  plain. 

More  than  the  warrior's  groan,  could  gain 

Respite  from  ruthless  butchery  I 
Tbe  winter  wind  that  whistled  shrill, 
Tbe  snows  that  night  that  doaked  the  lilll, 
Though  wild  and  pitiless,  had  still 

Far  mors  than  Southern  clemency." 

On  the  29th  April  1695,  upwards  of  three  years  after  the 
otassacre,  a  commission  was  issued  to  inquire  into  it.  Tbe 
Commissioners  appear  to  have  di»x>vered  no  evidence  to  im- 
plicate the  earl  of  Breadalbane,  but  merely  say,  in  reference 
to  him,  that  it  "was  plainly  deponed"  before  them,  that^ 
some  days  after  the  slaughter,  a  person  wuted  upon  GIenooe*s 
sons,  and  represented  to  them  that  he  was  sent  by  Campbell 
of  Balcalden,  the  earPs  chamberlain  or  steward,  and  autho- 
rized to  say  that,  if  they  would  declare,  under  their  hands, 
that  his  lordship  had  no  concern  in  the  massacre,  they  might 
be  assured  the  earl  would  procure  their  "  remisnon  and  resti- 
tution.** While,  however,  the  Commissioners  were  engaged 
ui  the  inquiry  they  ascertained  that,  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  Highland  chiefs,  the  earl  had  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lay  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  high  treason,  in  consequence 
of  which  discovery,  he  was,  10th  June  1695,  committed 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  but  he  was  soon  released 
from  confinement,  as  it  turned  out  that  he  h;ul  professed  him- 
self a  Jacobite,  that  he  might  the  more  readily  execute  the 
eommission  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted,  and  that  King 
William  himself  was  a  party  to  this  contrivance.  Wlicn  the 
earl  of  Nottingham,  on  the  part  of  the  English  government, 
wrote  to  Lord  Breadalbane  to  account  for  the  money  he  had 
recdved  for  the  Jacobite  chiefs,  the  latter  returned  this 
laconic  answer*   "My  lord,  the  Highlands  are  quiet  the 


money  is  spent,  and  this  is  the  be.^  way  of  aoconnting  amonf 
friends.**  \Mien  the  treaty  of  union  was  under  discussion, 
his  lordship  kept  aloof,  and  d*d  not  even  attend  parliament. 
At  the  gcn^flral  election  of  1713,  he  was  choeeu  one  of  the 
sixteen  Scots  representative  peers,  being  then  seventh-eight 
years  old.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  robelHon  of  1715,  he 
sent  five  hundred  of  his  clan  to  join  the  standard  of  tho  Pre- 
tender, and  ne  was  one  of  the  suspected  persons,  with  hin 
second  son,  Lord  Glenorchy,  summoned  to  appear  at  Edin- 
burgh within  a  cert^dn  specified  period,  to  give  bail  for  iheh 
allegiance  to  the  government,  but  no  farther  notice  was  taker 
of  his  conduct.  The  eari  died  in  1716,  in  his  81st  year. 
Macky  [Jfenioirs,  p.  199]  erroneously  styles  hun  Marquit  d 
Breadalbane^  and  says,  "  It  Is  odds  if  he  live  long  enough  but 
he  is  a  duke.  He  is  of  a  fair  complexion,  and  has  the  gravity 
of  a  Spaniard,  is  as  cunning  as  a  fox,  wise  as  a  serpent,  and 
as  slippery  as  an  eel.**  His  lordship  married,  first,  at  Ixm- 
don,  17th  December  1657,  Lady  Mary  Rich,  third  daughter 
of  Henry  first  earl  of  Holland,  who  was  executed  for  bit 
loyalty  to  Charles  the  First,  9th  March  1649.  'llie  marriage 
is  thus  entered  in  the  register  of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrews^ 
Baynard  Castle : — "  ifr.  John  Campbell  of  Glanorchy,  in  th« 
county  of  Perth,  in  the  nation  of  Scotland,  ^^.,  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Lady  5Tary  Rich.**  By  this  lady  he  had  twt>  sons 
Duncan,  styled  Lord  OrmeEe,  who  survived  his  father,  but 
was  passed  over  in  the  succession,  and  John,  in  his  father's  life* 
time  styled  Lord  Glenorchy,  who  became  second  earl  of  Bread- 
albane. He  married,  secondly,  7th  April  1678,  Lady  Bf  aiy 
Campbell,  third  daughter  of  Ardiibald,  Marqms  of  Argyle, 
dowager  of  George,  sixth  earl  of  Caithness,  and  by  her  had  a 
son,  Hon.  Colin  CampboU  of  Ardmaddie,  who  died  in  1708, 
aged  29.  By  a  third  wife  he  had  a  daughter.  Lady  Maxy 
married  to  Archibald  Cockbum  of  Langton. 

John  Campbell,  Lord  Glenorchy,  the  second  son,  bom  19tb 
November  1662,  was  by  his  father  nominated  to  succeed  him 
as  second  earl  of  Breadalbane,  in  terms  of  the  patent  confer- 
ring the  tiUe.  In  1721,  at  the  keenly  contested  election  fat 
a  representative  of  the  Scots  peerage,  m  room  of  the  Harquu 
of  Annandale  deceased,  his  right  to  the  peerage  was  impugned 
on  the  part  of  his  elder  brother,  on  the  ground  that  any  dis- 
position or  nomination  from  his  father  to  the  honours  and 
dignity  of  earl  of  Breadalbane  "  could  not  convey  the  honours, 
nor  could  the  crown  effectually  grant  a  peerage  to  any  person 
and  such  heir  as  he  should  name,  such  patent  being  inconsis- 
tent with  the  nature  of  a  peerage,  and  not  agreeable  to  law, 
and  also  without  precedent.**  [^Robertsan^s  Proceedings^  p. 
88.J  These  objections  were  overruled.  At  the  general  eleo- 
tion  of  1736  his  lordship  was  chosen  one  of  the  uxteen  repre- 
sentative peers,  and  in  1741  was  rechoeen.  He  was  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Perth.  He  died  at  Holyroodhouse, 
23d  February  1752,  in  his  ninetieth  year.  He  married,  first, 
Lady  Frances  Cavendish,  second  of  the  five  daughters  of 
Henry,  second  duke  of  Newcastle.  She  died,  without  issue, 
4th  February  1690,  in  her  thirtieth  year.  He  married, 
secondly,  23d  May  1695,  Henrietta,  second  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Villiers,  knight,  sister  of  the  first  earl  of  Jersey,  and 
of  Elizabeth,  countess  of  Orkney,  the  witty  but  plain-lookine 
mistress  of  King  William  the  Third.  By  his  second  wife  hi 
had  a  son,  John,  third  earl,  and  two  daughters.  Lady  Char 
lotte  and  I^ady  Henrietta,  who  both  died  unmarried. 

John,  third  earl,  bom  in  1696,  was  educated  at  tho  uni 
vcrsity  of  Oxford,  and  when  very  young  he  exhibited  an  unu- 
sual degree  of  talent  as  well  as  progress  in  his  studies,  li 
1718,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  was  sent  as  envoy  extra- 
ordinaiy  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Den- 
mark.   He  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Bath  at  its 
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nrml,  in  17S5.    At  tb*  ggnnol  Bloctka  of  1727  he  wni 
gboMn  mtmbiiT  of  parlianmit  for  tbt  bonngh  of  SalMah  in 
England,  and  in  17S4  wn  ie-«ttcl«d.    la  DMember  1731, 
ha  wu  mppoinled  unbusidor  to  Hnuu.     In  1741  ha  wiis 
oboMO  to  npnantt  Oxford  hi  parliameni,  utd  ipoke  fre- 
fUDtlj  in  tba  Hodm  af  Cominoni  in  nippnt  of  Sir  Kobcrt 
Wilpok'a  meuDns.    On  14th  Ktj  1741,  be  ma  Appointed 
■m  of  tha  lord!  of  tha  sdminltj,  bnt  iru  ranorod  TrDtn  th%t 
bovd,  19Ul  Uarch  174!,  an  the  diraotution  of  the  WKlpolo 
idminiitnljoa.    In  Jmnnur  1746  ho  ««  nomindod  imuMr 
of  hb  Duyertr's  jewel  offiee.    In  Fsbmnrj  1752  hemoix«ded 
fcji  bther,  and  was  etectad  a  roprmntatJTO  peer,  9th  3a\j  of 
Ifaiit  jear,  in  tha  roam  of  the  enri  of  [Innmore,  deceased.    In 
nSl,  he  wae  appointed  lord  chief  jnslin  in  ejra  of  alt  the 
njtl  tamXt  eontb  of  the  Tnnt,  and  be  bold  that  offico  till 
October  17S6.     H«  vaa  eonstitnted  vioe-idinrral  of  Scotland, 
tnth  October  1776.    He  died  at  HoljrondhoiLie,  SGth  Jnnu- 
aj  1TS2,  hi  hii  86th  jear.    Re  married,  firm,  in  1721,  Ud)- 
Ainahella  Graj,  eldcat  dangfater  and  coheir  of  Henry  dt\ke  of 
Kcsti  E.  Q.,  and  h;  her — irho  lUed  at  Copenhagen  in  March 
1737 — ha  had  a  ton,  Hcnij,  whose  death  took  place  a  Cerr 
mAa  after  hb  mother,  and  a  danghter,  Ladj  JemiTna  Ciunp- 
bell.  bom  Htb  October  1723,  who  aucewdad  her  granilfather. 
tbe  dnka  of  Kent,  aa  Buoneaa  Lncaa  of  Cmdwoll  and  Msr- 
obioneaa  de  Grej,  6th  Jnnc,  1740.     This  lady  married,  22d 
Usj  nf  that  ftnr,  Philip,  second  eaii  of  Hardwicke,  and  bj 
aim  had  two  dnnirhterf.     The  eldeet. 
Ijidj  AmabelU  Yorke.  who  married 
Lord  Polwaith.  »n  of  tha  third  ean 
of  Hardiniont,  Bocoeeded  her  mother 
H  BaranesB  Locas  in  1797,  the  title 
of  Marehionen  da  Orej  then  becom- 
ng  aitinct.    Lord  Bieadalbane  mar- 
ried,   pecondljt,  !8d   Janoar;    1760 
Arabella,  third  dangfater  and  heneaa 
of  John  Peiahali,  bj  Charlotte,  dangh- 
ter af  Thomas  Lord  Colepepper,  hj  , 
whom  he  had  two  eona :  Geor^,  bom  J 
in  Jannaij  1758,  died  at  Moflal  in^ 
April  1744,  in  the  tweUlh  jear  of  hir,'' 
ajra;  and  John,  Lord  OlenorvbT,  borr  '^ 
in  Lwidoa  Dflth  September  1798,  diet)  I 
in  the  llfetune  of  hia  &ther,  and  with-  ^ 
oat  aorriTing  iaane,  at  Bamton,  in  the 
connt]rofEdinbtii|ta,aneatate  behad  ' 
recently  pnicfaaaed,  14th  NoTember,  ' 
1771,  inUie84th  jearof  hiiage.     He 
married  at  London,  36th  September 
1761,  Williehna,  aecond  and  poathnm- 
ona  daogfater  and  coheir  of  William 
Maxwell  of  Prexton,  a  branch  of  the  Nithadale  familj,  and  had 
■  eon,  who  died  in  hia  ulfangr.     Of  thia  lady,  the  celebrated 
1^7  aienonhj,  a  menKur  ia  given  ODdar  tbe  head  of  Cahf- 
bulLi,  WiOielma. 

The  male  tine  of  the  fint  poor  haying  become  extinct  in 
17SS,  on  tha  death  of  tbe  third  earl,  the  clause  in  the  patent 
m  favonr  af  boiv  genaisl  tnnaferred  the  peerage,  and  the 
rast  fetatf*  behm^ng  to  it,  to  hia  kinaman,  JiAn  Cain[^wl1, 
bom  m  1762,  eldest  ion  of  Colin  Campbell  of  Carwhin,  de- 
Mended  frtna  Colin  Campbell  of  Mochaaler,  (who  died  in  Oo- 
toher  1688,)  second  eon  of  Sir  Robert  Campbell  of  Glonnrchj. 
The  mother  oF  the  fottrth  esrl  and  first  m.-urpia  of  Bresdal- 
hme,  was  Eliiabeth,  dnochter  of  Archibald  Campbell  of 
SloneGeld,  aheriff  of  Argjhahire,  and  riator  of  John  Camp- 
belt,  jndidallj  atjied  Lord  Stonefield,  a  Ion]  of  aeaslon  and 
hatidaiT.    Ha  was  ednoated  at  Wutminater  acbooi )  and  af- 
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tcrwaida  rvded  for  anne  lime  at  lAnsanno  in  Switxeriand 
In  1784.  he  wax  electsd  one  of  the  Hitnen  representalm  peen 
of  Scotland,  and  waa  reohoeen  at  all  the  ■iib«<iaeat  electioni, 
nnlil  ha  was  created  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  No- 
vember 180G,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Bieadalbana  of  Tajmoutfa 
in  the  oonnty  of  Toth,  to  himself  and  the  hdra  male  of  bit 
body.  In  17S3  be  raised  a  fecdUs  t^^icnent,  called  the 
Breadalbane  Fendbles,  for  the  senice  of  govemment.  II 
was  afterwards  incnased  to  foar  battalions.  One  of  these 
waa  in  Jnly  1795  eninlled,  aa  the  116th  ngiment,  hi  the  nf;- 
alar  serrioe,  hia  lordaliip  being  constituted  ita  oolonel.  He 
wsa  one  of  the  atats  counsellora  of  the  prince  of  Walee  (br 
Scotland,  and  ranked  as  oi^jor-geneial  in  the  army  from  S6th 
October  1809.  In  1831,  at  the  coronation  of  William  Iht 
Ponrth,  he  waa  crealed  a  marquis  of  the  United  Kingdon^ 
nndcT  the  title  of  marqma  of  BreAdaJbane  and  eazi  of  Ormelia 
In  pnblic  affaira  he  did  not  take  a  prominei 
)>art,  bia  attention  being  chiefly  devoted  to  the  im| 
of  hia  eiteneivo  (Btates,  great  portiona  of  which,  being  nnfitted 
for  cultirntion,  he  laid  out  in  plantations.  In  1809,  he  re- 
cciTeil  the  gold  medal  of  tbe  Society  of  Arts,  for  hia  aocoas 
in  planting  forty-four  acres  of  waste  land,  in  the  parish  of 
Kenmoro,  with  Scotch  and  larch  Gn,  a  Bpedes  of  rather  pre- 
cariona  growth,  and  adapted  only  to  peculiar  soils.  In  ths 
mflgniflcent  improrements  at  Taymonth,  his  lordship  display- 
ed much  Caste  ;  and  the  pazk  baa  been  freguently  dcacribed 


as  one  ol  the  most  ■xlennra  ma  beanliftal  in  tbe  bngdom. 
He  married,  !  September,  179S,  Hary  Tnmar,  eldeat  danght* 
and  ooheiress  of  Dafid  Gavin,  Esq.  of  Langton,  intbeooon^ 
of  Berwick,  by  Lady  Eliubetb  Maitland,  eUeat  sarriring 
danghter  of  James,  seventh  eari  of  Laoderdale,  and  by  her 
had  two  daughters  and  ons  eon.  Ths  elder  danghter.  Lady 
Kliiabeth  Mwtland  Campbell,  married  hi  1881,  Sir  John 
Pringle  of  Stitchell,  barjnet,  and  the  younger,  Lady  Mary 
Campbell,  betsme  in  1810  the  wife  of  Richard,  mnrqnia  ot 
Chandon,  who  in  1889  became  duke  of  Bockingbam.  Ths 
marqnis  died,  after  a  short  illncaa,  at  Tajmoatb  caatle,  on  29th 
Marcb  1834,  aged  seventy-two.  The  whole  of  bis  penona. 
Htate,  exceeding,  it  is  s:ud,  £300,000,  waa  directed  by  hia  will 
to  accunnlate  for  twen^  yearn,  at  the  end  of  which  period  il 
was  to  be  bud  out  on  eatatee  to  be  added  to  tbe  entailed  pro- 
perty, bit  his  Nttlement  waa  p.-ir11y  set  aside  by  the  man|iiia 
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of  ChaadM  in  right  of  Us  irife,  who  obtained  an  affinnancm 
■J  the  Odom  of  Peen  of  Oie  dedwrn  of  tbe  Coort  of  Sonon, 
dedaring  that  the  mardnoneM  and  her  fauband,  in  her  ri^t, 
vov  entitled  to  demand  fe^iilMk 

The  Maiquy  aaStj  mm,  John  Gempbell,  eeil  ef  OnncUe 
tarn  OtL  M,  17M,  locceeded  on  the  deetb  of  his  father.  He 
flianted  28d  Hot.  1821,  EUca,  d.  of  GtorgB  Baillfe,  Eeq.  of  Jerris- 
wood.  He  leytticntcJ  PerthiUre  fai  the  pailiamcBt  of  U32. 
la  UM be«.  Ue  father  ae  Mh  enl  and  3d  manioio  of  Breed* 
alhane.  In  U38  he  waa  made  a  K,T^  and  fai  U41  waa 
deeted  Lord  Rector  of  the  anlrenitj  of  daogow.  He  was 
Lord-cfaamberiahi  of  the  hooeefaold  from  Jnlj  Ui8  to  Feb. 
1M2,  and  agafai  from  Jan.  1853  to  Fetn  1858.  He  was  pre- 
rfdent  of  the  Sodetj  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  and  Lord- 
beotenant  of  Argjrlcehlre.  He  died  Nor.  8,  180S,  when  the 
marqaiaate  became  extinct,  and  he  was  soceeeded,  in  the  Scotch 
tttlca  onljr,  bj  John  Aleiandw  Gavin  Gampbdl  of  (Henf alloch, 
Perthshire,  born  Har.  80, 1834,  married  ICar.  7,  1890,  to  Mary 
Thereaa,  onlj  daoghter  of  J.  F.  Edwards,  Esq^  of  Dablin,  and  by 
her  (who  died  Feby.  37,  1870)  liad  3  anus  and  3  dan^ten. 
He  d.  1871,  and  was  «.  bj  his  eldest «.  Oarin  Campbell,  ft.  Aprils, 
1851,  m.  1873,  Ladj  Alma-lmoffen-Leononi^Cailotta,  dr.  of  the 
4thI>Bkeof  Xontroae. 


Bbschih,  a  anmame  derired  from  a  lordship  comprising  the 
ancient  town  of  that  name  In  Forfarahix«L  The  word  has 
been  siqipoaed  to  have  been  derired  from  the  Scottish  braekm 
or  ftrwJkoa,  which  signiiles  *  female  fern,*  bat  tliis  seems  not 
▼ery  probable^  aa  that  plant  is  by  no  means  abnndant  In  the 
ndc^bonrbood.  Its  iimQarlty  to  the  British  name  Brecfcelnoe 
or  Brydielnog,  Ang^ldsed  into  Brecknodc,  or  Brecon,  (an- 
denUy  Aberhodnl)  the  chief  town  of  Brecknockshire,  which 
Oiraldos  Cambrensis  (1188)  and  eren  eariler  anthoritiea,  do- 
rtre  from  Bracken,  a  regnlna  or  prince  of  that  coontiy,  who 
died  about  the  year  450,  renders  it  probable  that  tt  Is  likewise 
caUed  after  some  iadiridiial  of  British  or  dombrian  origin  of 
tiiat  name.  Nor  is  It  impossible  that,  being  a  town  of  great 
ecrleslaaHra]  antiqnity,  its  round  towo-  being  one  of  tlM  on]]» 
two  extant  In  Scotland,  and  not  of  later  date  than  the  sixth 
or  serenth  centory,  it  may  hare  originated  In  a  diorch  dedk. 
cated  to  the  family  of  this  Bracken,  who,  according  to  Oiralr 
dni^  William  de  Worcester,  and  Ldaad,  (aa  quoted  by  Sir 
Biehard  C.  Hoare  In  his  annotations  to  the  Itinerary  of  Archbishop. 
Baldwin,  by  CKraldns,  toI.  L  p.  8L  London,  (1806,)  had  twenty- 
foor  sons  and  aa  many  daughters,  who  all  embraced  a  rellgioua, 
life,  and  were  the  founders  of  nnmerons  churches,  and  on  thftt 
acoonnt  the  family  of  Bracken  are  stated  In  the  Welsh  Triads 
(Idem,  p.  80)  to  have  received  the  appellation  of  the  holy  family, 
and  the  highest  of  the  three  holy  families  of  Britain,  on  account 
of  his  (Bracken's)  "bringing  np  his  children  and  grandchildren  in 
learning,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ahow  the  faith  In  Christ  to  the  Cum- 
orae  or  Ojmri,  when  they  were  wUhout  faith.**  The  namea  of  his 
children  are  given  by  the  authors  in  the  quotations  above  referred 
to,  and  two  of  them,  vis..  Saint  Almeyda,  Aled,  or  Elyned,  a  female 
saint  who  snffered  martyrdom,  not  Included  In  these  lists,  and  Safait 
Canoe,  who  appears  in  one  of  them,  have  found  places  In  the  Boman 
oalendar  of  salnta  It  is  singular,  and  may  lend  some  probability 
to  this  eonjecture,  that  the  name  of  lona  appears  In  two  of  the 
llsta  referred  to,  aa  well  as  Elie  or  Helle,  Macben,  and  other 
names  stUl  preserved  In  Scotland  connected  with  ecdeelastical 
sttee. 


BssoBXM,  lord  of,  a  title  possessed  by  a  powerful  family  hi 
the  thirteenth  century.  Henry  de  Brechin,  natural  son  of 
David,  eari  of  Huntingdon  in  England,  earl  of  Garloch  and, 
Lord  Brechin  In  Scotland,  and  brother  of  King  WOJjam  the 
Lion,  obtained  from  his  father  the  lordship  of  Brechin,  whence 


be  took  bis  aoniame^  He  s  witneB  to  a  diaiter  of  WHiaiL 
the  lion  to  Maloohn,  earl  of  Fife,  in  wfaifdi  he  ia  drwgand, 
*  Henricnafitinacomitis  David,  patria  nuL'  In  a  donation  of 
hia  brother  John,  earl  of  Chester,  to  tbe  eanesia  of  Si.  An- 
drews, be  is  dengned,  *  Henrieoa  de  Brechin,  fifina  comitii 
David,'  and  a  mortification  by  the  aame  cad  to  the  abbey  of 
Aberbrothwick,  is  witneaeed  by  *  Henrico  de  Bredun,  firatri 
mci.*  Bj  his  wife,  Jnfian,  be  had  a  aon,  Sr  William  de 
Brechin,  who  fonnded  the  M  aiaon  Dieo,  or  SL  Mary's  Hospi- 
tal, at  Biecfain,  in  1256,  and  confirmed  by  Jamea  tbe  Third 
in  1477,  for  the  welfare  of  the  sools  of  William  and  Alexan- 
der, kings  of  Sootland,  John,  eaii  of  Cheater  and  Hunting- 
don, his  nnde,  Henry  his  &ther,  and  Julian  hia  mother,  and 
of  hia  own  aooL  To  the  foundation  charter,  in  which  he  do- 
Hgnatea  faimaelf  ^Willielmus  de  Brechin,  filina  Henrka  de 
Brediin,  filins  comitis  David,'  Albinns  bish<^  of  Bradnn,  Ro- 
bert de  Monte  Alto,  and  aeveral  other  peraona  of  note,  are  wit- 
nesses. Widi  Alexander  Stewart  of  Sootland  and  David  de 
(irafaam,  he  is  witneas  to  a  chatter  of  David,  bishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, to  tbe  monks  of  Paisley  in  1247,  in  whidi  he  b  styled 
*■  Willielmo  de  Brechin,  barone  et  milite.'  In  1254  he  was  arbi- 
trator in  a  diqmte  between  Peter  de  Manle,  lord  of  Panmnre, 
and  Christina  de  Valoniia,  hia  wife,  with  the  abbot  of  Aber- 
brothwick, about  the  marches  of  Aberbrothwick  and  Panmnre, 
which  Alexander  Comyn,  earl  of  Bnchan,  jnstidnrj  of  Scot- 
land, had  poambnlated  by  the  king's  spedal  oommand. 
During  the  minority  of  Alexander  the  Third,  he  was  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  English  party  in  Scotland,  in  oppodtion  to 
the  Orniyns.  In  1255  he  was  one  of  the  MagnaUe  Scotia^ 
with  whose  counsel  that  monarch  gave  oommisaon  to  tbe 
eails  of  Mentdth,  Buchan,  and  Mar,  to  treat  with  the  Eng- 
lish. On  the  20th  September  of  that  year,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  r^ents  of  Scotland  and  guardians  of  the  king  and 
queen,  during  the  king's  minority.  At  the  parliament  held 
at  Soone  5th  Febmaiy  1283-4,  he  was  among  ibe  nobles  who 
became  bound  to  acknowledge  Maipunet  of  Norway  as  the 
heir  to  the  crown,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Third  without  issue.'  He  I4>pear8  to  have  died  soon  after- 
wards. He  married  the  fourth  dangfater  of  the  above-named 
Alexander  Comyn,  earl  of  Bucban,  constable  and  justiciary  of 
Scotland,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  named  David,  who  sno- 
ceeded  him. 

Sir  David  de  Brechin  waa  one  of  tbe  Scottish  barons  who 
swore  fealty  to  Edward  the  First  in  1296,  and  with  othen  he 
was  Bonunoned  to  attend,  that  monarch  into  France,  but  the 
same  year  was  allowed  to  come  to  Scotland,  upon  giving  his 
obligation  to  return  to  the  service  of  King  Edward.  In  the 
atmggle  for  independence  under  Bruce  he  fon^^t  on  the  Eng- 
lish side,  and  took  Sir  Alexander  Eraser  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Methven  in  1806.  [FoKfeno.]  In  1308  he  waa  one  of  King 
Edward  the  Second's  council,  and  received  the  circular  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  the  nobles  in  his  interest,  thanking 
them  for  past  services  and  encouraging  them  to  remain 
falthM  to  him.  He  continued  on  the  English  side,  with 
his  relations  the  Comyns,  till,  after  the  battle  of  Inverury, 
22d  May  of  that  year,  in  which,  with  John  Comyn,  eari  of 
Buchan,  and  Sir  John  Mowbray,  he  commanded  the  army  op- 
posed to  Bruce,  who  gained  a  complete  victory.  He  then  re- 
tired to  his  castle  of  Brechin,  which  he  garrisoned,  but  being 
besieged,  is  said  to  have  soon  after  made  his  peace  with 
King  BoberL  Before  the  dose  of  the  thirteenth  oentuiy 
he  appears  to  have  married  the  sister  of  Robert  Bmoe,  who 
was  tiien  in  private  life,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Sir  Da- 
Vid  de  Brechin,  and  Sir  Thomas  de  Brechin,  the  ktter  of 
whom  obtained  from  his  father  the  lands  of  Lumqnhat  in 
Fife  [iVw^C«  Eeraldqf,  voll  p.  77.]r  also  «  daughter  Mar- 
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guet,  married  in  1315  to  Sir  David  de  Barclaj,  who  after- 
warda  became  possessed  of  the  lordship  of  Brechin. 

llie  elder  son.  Sir  David  de  Brechin,  was  called  *  The  Flower 
of  Giivalxy/  fipom^his  prowess  in  arms.  He  distinguished 
himself  against  the  Saracens  in  the  Holy  Land,  whither  he 
went  when  veiy  yonng.  He  was  one  of  the  barons  who 
signed  the  bold  letter  to  the  Pope,  6th  April  1320,  in  behalf 
of  Robert  Bmce  and  the  independence  of  Scotland.  But  the 
same  year  he  was  made  privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  William 
de  Soolis,  the  countess  of  Strathem,  and  others,  against  the 
king  his  uncle,  and  for  not  discovering  it,  he  was  tried  in  a 
pariiament  held  at  Scone,  in  August  1320,  called  *  the  Black 
Parliament,'  and  sentenced  to  the  death  of  a  traitor.  He  was 
accordingly  executed,  with  three  others.  His  fate  was  much 
deplored,  bdng,  says  Buchanan,  *  omnium  etatis  suie  juvennm 
et  belli  et  pads  artibus  long^  primus.*  Historians  generally 
have  spoken  of  him  as  being  ni\iustly  put  to  death,  as,  al- 
though aware  of  the  plot  against  the  life  of  the  king,  he  en- 
tirely disapproved  of  it,  and  notwithstanding  the  plausible 
reasons  to  the  contrary  given  by  Tytler — ^who  suffers  nothing 
to  the  discredit  of  his  hero  Bruce  to  pass  uncontested — such 
win  probably  continue  to  be  the  verdict  of  posterity.  **  There 
18  evidence  in  the  records  of  the  Tower,'*  says  Tytler,  "  that 
both  Soulis  and  Brechin  had  long  tampered  with  England, 
and  been  rewarded  for  their  services.  In  the  case  of  Brechin, 
we  find  him  ei\joying  spedal  letters  of  protection  from  £d- 
-vard.  In  addition  to  these  he  was  pensioned  in  1312,  was 
appointed  English  warden  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Dundee, 
and  employed  in  secret  and  confidential  oommunioations,  hav- 
ug  for  their  object  the  destruction  of  his  uncle's  power  in 
Scotland,  and  the  triumph  of  the  English  arms  over  his  na- 
tive oountiy.  It  is  certain  that  he  wi^  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
Scotland  in  the  year  1315,  having  probably  been  taken  in  arms 
at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  In  the  five  years  of  glory  and 
success  which  followed,  and  in  the  repeated  ezpi'dttions  of 
Randolph  and  Douglas,  we  do  not  once  meet  with  his  name, 
and  now,  after  having  been  received  into  favour,  he  became 
connected  with,  or  at  least  connived  sit,  a  consphracy  which 
involved  the  death  of  the  king.  Such  a  delinquent  i^  little 
entitled  to  our  sympathy.  There  was  not  a  single  favourable 
circumstance  in  his  case,  but  he  wss  young  and  brave,  he  had 
fought  against  the  infidela,  and  the  people  could  not  see  him 
Bu^  without  pity  and  regret.**  [Bistory  qf  Scotland,  v.  i. 
p.  871.]  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  the  name  of  Sir  David 
de  Brechin  appears  in  connection  with  the  English  interest 
during  many  previous  years,  but  besides  that  the  same  occurs 
with  many  of  the  highest  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  including 
Randolph  the  nephew  and  afterwards  the  best  commander  of 
Brace,  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  individual  was  not  Sir 
David  the  father  rather  than  Sir  David  the  son.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  father  made  his  peace  with  Robert  previous 
to  1812,  when  a  Sir  David  de  Brechin  was  appointed  joint 
warden  with  William  de  Montfichet,  in  the  English  interest, 
of  the  town  snd  castle  of  Dundee,  nor  even  in  1815,  when 
a  person  of  that  name  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Scotland. 
If  the  unfortunate  sufferer  was,  as  Buchanan  states  and  Tyt- 
ler confirms,  young  and  brave  when  he  died  in  1320,  and  had 
passed  many  years  of  his  life  in  fighting  against  the  Saracens, 
'  his  absence  from  the  expeditions  of  Randolph  and  Douglas  may 
be  easily  accounted  for.  A  reason  for  his  death,  which  was 
not  likely  to  occur  to  Tytler,  however,  was  the  fact  that,  both 
by  the  male  and  female  line,  he  was  nearer  to  the  throne  than 
Brace  himself;  and  as  the  object  of  the  conspiracy  was  to 
place  Soulis  on  the  throne,  instead  of  Brace,  the  hitter  was 
Aoi  likely  to  allow  any  ordinary  scrapie  to  interfere  with  the 
opportnnity  of  relieving  himself  of  an  accomplished  gentle- 


man  and  popular  warrior,  who  might  himself  prove  a  danger- 
ous rival.  Sir  David's  lands  were  all  given  by  the  king  tc 
David  de  Barclay,  the  husband  of  Sir  David*s  daughter, 
Margaret  de  Brechin,  and  to  Maria,  wife  of  Malise  de  Stra- 
thera.  His  brother,  Thomas  de  Brechin,  was  involved  in  his 
forfeiture,  he  a'«o  having  been  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  and  his 
hinds  of  Lumquhat  in  Fife  were  bestowed  on  John  Ramsay. 
Of  the  Barclays,  lords  of  Brechin,  an  account  has  alread) 
been  given,  under  the  head  Barclay,  see  ante^  pp.  240, 241. 
The  lordship  of  Brechin  was  annexed  to  the  crown  in  1437. 


Bkbwster,  suraame  of,  see  Supplexknt. 


Bbisbane,  or  Birsbanb,  a  suraame  belonging  to  an  an- 
cient family  which  appears  to  have  possessed  Bishoptoun  ii . 
Renfrewshire,  holding  of  the  lordship  of  Erskine,  with  lands 
in  the  counties  of  Stu-Iing  and  Ayr,  long  prior  to  the  date  ot 
any  charters  they  have  preserved,  and  now  represented  by  the 
line  of  Brisbane  of  Brisbane  in  Ayrshire,  and  Mackerstoun  in 
Roxburghshire.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  family  known  in 
history  is  supposed  to  have  been  William  Brisbane,  who,  in 
1332,  was  chancellor  of  Scotland.  IHailea^  AtmeUsJ]  In 
Brisbane  house  in  the  parish  of  Lsrgs,  Ayrshire,  is  preserved 
an  old  oaken  chair,  with  the  date  1357  and  the  arms  and  ini- 
tials of  the  family  carved  on  the  back.  The  arms  are  three 
cushions  or  woolsacks,  which  should  seem  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed from  the  oflSce  of  chancellor.  But  if  Crawford  be  cor- 
rect in  his  History  of  Renfrewshire,  where  he  mentions  Bish- 
optoun as  *  the  ancient  inheritance  of  the  Brisbanes,  the  chief 
of  that  name,'  in  his  reference  to  '  Allanus  de  Biysbane  filiu.* 
Whelhehni  de  Brysbane,*  who  obtained,  shortly  after  1334. 
trom  Donald  earl  of  Lennox,  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Macher- 
ach  and  Holmedalmartyne  in  Stirlingshire,  there  were  Bris- 
banes of  Brisbane  even  before  the  time  of  tiiis  chancellor. 
Thomas  and  Alexander  Brisbane,  brothers,  are  witnesses  to  a 
charter,  granted  9th  September  1361,  by  Thomas  earl  of  Mar, 
and  confirmed  by  King  David  the  Second.  Thomas  Bri5>f£]o 
w  witness  to  a  charter  by  Robert  duke  of  Albany,  datea  at 
Perth,  22d  September  1409.  Previous  to  that  year  the  fam- 
ily had  acquired  the  ten  pound  land  of  Killincraig  and  Gogo 
in  the  parish  of  Largs.  To  these,  several  other  lands  that  be- 
longed to  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  the  abbey  of  Pais- 
ley, were  afterwards  added,  and  in  1595  the  estate  of  Largs 
was  erected  into  the  barony  of  Gogoside,  and  the  town  into  a 
burgh  of  barony  called  the  Newton  of  Gogo.  In  1650,  this 
barony,  with  the  lands  of  Noddesdale  and  others,  was  erected 
into  tiie  barony  of  Noddesdale.  Soon  after,  having  acquired 
the  property  of  Over  Kelsoland,  which  had  for  a  long  period 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Kelso,  the  whole  estate  was,  in 
1695,  by  a  crown  charter  erected  into  the  barony  of  Brisbane^ 
which  thenceforth  became  the  usual  territorial  designation  <d 
the  family. 

Mathew  Brisbane  of  Bishoptoun,  the  fifth  proprietor  o$ 
Bishoptoun  in  a  durect  descent^  fell  at  Flodden,  9th  Septem- 
ber 1513,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  John  Brisbane^ 
whose  son,  also  named  John,  was  slun  at  the  battle  oi 
Pinkie,  10th  September  1547.  His  iion  John  Brisbane  d 
Bishoptoun,  on  November  9,  1555,  with  Thomss  Brisbane 
his  servant,  William  Brisbane,  servant  of  Lord  Sempill| 
and  six  others,  found  John  lord  Erskine,  his  superior 
in  the  lands  of  Bishoptoun,  as  surety  or  bail  for  then 
appearance,  to  take  their  trial  at  the  next  assizes  at  Ren- 
frew, for  "hamesncken  at  the  monastery  of  Paisley)**  and 
mutilating  John  Hamilton  of  his  ann.  Robert  Brisbane 
of  Bishoptoun  married,  in  1562,  Janette,  daughter  of  James 
Stewart  of  Ardgowan  and  Blackball,  a  neighbouring 
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9j  draoended  fnmi  King  Robeit  tbe  Third,  and  died  in  1610. 
HiS  dder  mm,  John  Bxisbone  of  Biflhoptonn,  who  miooeeded 
him,  and  died  in  1635,  married,  first,  Anna,  daughter  of  the 
bird  of  Bbdr,  and,  seoondij,  a  daughter  of  Lord  SempilL  His 
eldest  son,  John  Brisbane  of  Brisbane,  had  a  son,  John,  who 
died  before  his  father,  without  male  issue,  on  which  he  en- 
tered into  a  contract  of  marriage,  26th  June  1657,  between 
Elizabeth,  his  eldest  daughter  and  his  nephew  James  Shaw 
of  the  SbawB  of  Balljgellie  in  Ireland,  hj  which  the  estate 
was  settled  on  the  heirs  male  of  that  marriage,  James  Shaw 
assuming  the  name  and  arms  of  Brisbane.  On  the  death  of 
his  father-ui-law,  Mr.  Shaw  aocordinglj  became  James 
Brisbane  of  Brisbane.  In  1671  he  acquired  the  lands  of  Over 
Kelsoland,  alreadjr  mentioned,  now  forming  part  of  the  estate 
of  Brisbane,  and  about  the  same  period  he  disposed  of  the 
estate  of  Bishoptoun  to  different  people,  to  be  held  in  feu  of 
himself  and  his  heirs.  There  is  a  letter  of  remission  to  this 
James  Brisbane,  from  James  the  Seventh  of  Scotland,  dated 
26th  Febnuny,  1686,  for  fines  imposed  on  him  for  any  irre- 
gularity committed  by  his  wife  in  attending  cfmventides.  He 
had  issue  John,  his  heir,  two  other  sons,  and  a  daughter. 

John  Brisbane  of  Brisbane,  the  eldest  son,  marri^  Marga^ 
ret,  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald  Stewart  of  Blackball,  and  had 
two  sons  and  four  daughters.  James,  his  heir  and  successor, 
died  without  issue.  Thomas,  his  second  son,  married,  in 
1715,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Nioolson  of  Ladykirk, 
bj'whom  he  had  two  sons,  of  whom  John,  the  second  son, 
entered  the  navy,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  American 
war.  He  attained  the  rank  of  admiral,  and  died  in  1807. 
He  married  a  dau^ter  of  Admiral  Young,  and,  besides 
daughters,  had  several  sons.  John  Douglas,  the  eldest,  was 
drowned  on  board  of  one  of  the  French  prizes,  after  Rodney's 
action  in  1782.  Thomas-Stewart  Brisbane  rose  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  and  was  killed  at  St.  Do- 
mingo^ in  1795,  while  commanding  a  corps  with  great  dis- 
tinction. A  third  son,  William  Henry  Brisbane,  a  naval 
captain,  was  poisoned  by  the  French  prisoners  at  Gibraltar  in 
1796.  A  fourth  son,  Sir  Oharies  Brisbane,  entered  the  navy 
under  the  auspices  of  his  father,  with  whom  he  served  in  Sir 
George  Rodrey's  fleet,  and  was  wounded  in  the  memorable 
engagement  of  the  12th  April  1782.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Hood  and  Nehion  in  1794-5.  He  was  made 
lieutenant  in  1798,  commander  in  1795,  and  post-captain  in 
1796.  On  his  own  responsibility,  having  a  squadron  under 
his  command  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  Dutch  island  of  Cura- 
90a  in  tbe  West  Indies,  and  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of 
the  inhabitants,  he  assaulted  it,  and  carried  it  by  coup  de 
main,  on  the  Ist  January  1807,  being  himself  the  first  to 
scale  the  walls  of  Fort  Amsterdam.  For  this  gallant  exploit 
he  received  the  gold  medal,  and  was  knighted.  He  was  no- 
minated knight  of  the  Bath  in  1815,  and  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1819.  This  gallant  officer  died  in 
1829,  leavmg  by  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Patey,  two 
sons,  one  in  the  army  and  another  in  the  navy,  besides  two 
daughters.  Sir  James  Brisbane,  youngest  son  of  Admiral 
John  Brisbane  above-mentioned,  was  also  a  gallant  naval 
officer  who  attuned  the  rank  of  admiral.  By  his  wife,  only 
daughter  of  John  Ventham,  Esq.  he  left  one  son,  James 
Stewart,  a  commander  R.  N.,  and  two  daughters.  Admiral 
John  Brisbane  had  also  six  daughters,  five  of  whom  were 
married.  The  third,  Mary,  was  the  mother  of  Lord  Gore- 
house,  and  of  the  wives  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  Guninghamo 
of  Lainshaw,  and  of  Oount  PnrgstAll  in  Styria.  The  fourth, 
Helen,  became  the  lady  of  Sir  Gharlcs  Douglas,  a  distin- 
guished admiral. 

Thomas,  eldast  son  of  Thomas,  the  second  son  of  John  | 


Brisbane  of  Brisbane,  and  elder  brother  of  Admiral  John 
above  mentioned,  succeeded  his  mide  James  in  the  famil} 
estates,  and  was  served  heir  to  hhn  on  the  15th  September, 
1770.  He  married  Eleanors,  daughter  of  Sir  Midiael  Bruct 
of  Stenhouse,  baronet,  and  had,  with  a  daughter,  Maxy,  twc 
sons,  "riz.,  Thomas,  his  successor,  and  Hidiael,  who  went  out 
to  India,  and  died  there  in  the  service  of  the  Honourable  EskI 
India  Gompany. 

Sir  Thomas  Makdougall  Brisbane,  a  general  in  the  army 
succeeded  his  father  on  hb  death  in  1812,  and  in  1819  he 
married  Anna  Maria,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Henxy  Hay  Mak- 
dougall, baronet  of  Makerstonn,  Roxbuigfaahire,  a  kinsman  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  representative  of  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient families  in  Scotland,  and  on  his  death  he  succeeded,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  to  his  extenave  and  valuable  domains,  when 
he  assumed  the  name  <rf  Makdougall  before  his  own,  bdng 
authorized  by  sign  manual,  dated  14th  August  1826.    This 
distinguished  officer  and  astronomer  entered  the  army  as  an 
ensign  in  1790,  when  he  joined  the  88th  regiment  m  Ireland, 
where  he  remained  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1798, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  a  captMucy  in  the  5dd.    In  the 
spring  of  that  year  he  proceeded  with  his  regiment  to  FUin- 
ders,  and  was  present  with  it  in  all  the  duke  of  Tories  cam- 
paigns, at  the  storming  of  the  French  entrenched  camp  at 
Famars,  the    sieges  of  Valendennea,  Dnnkurk,    Nieuport, 
Nimeguoi,  and  the  sorties  firoin  that  fortress;  also,  in  the 
actions  of  Aswin,  Fremont,  Ghateau-Gambress,  &&,  and  in 
that  of  Toumay,  where  he  was  wounded,  as  well  as  m  the 
affairs  of  Boxtd,  Buren,  Gulembuig,  and  Gilder-Matrin.    In 
the  spring  of  1795,  he  returned  to  England  with  his  r^ment, 
in  which  he  obtained  a  majority  by  purchase,  and  embaricq^ 
in  the  expedition  under  Sir  Ralph  Abenrombie  for  the  Wn^ 
Indies.    In  1796  he  served  at  the  reduction  of  St  Luoa,  the 
siege  and  sortie  of  Mome^Fortune,  and  the  affiurs  of  Ghabot 
Gastries,  and  Vigie ;  also,  in  the  reduction  of  tiie  island  of  St 
Vincent,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  Gaiaib  war.    In  1797  be 
was  at  the  taking  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  commanded 
his  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Porto  Rico.    In  1800  he  became, 
by  purchase,  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  r^ment,  and  in  1801 
he  joined  it  in  Jamaica,  and  commanded  it  till  its  return  tr. 
England  in  1805.    On  its  being  ordered  to  India,  he,  un- 
der medical  advice,  as  labouring  under  a  severe  Hver  com- 
plaint, and  being  unable  to  effect  an  exchange  into  the  guards 
or  cavalry,  was  compelled  for  a  time  to  reture  on  half  pay. 
After  serving  two  years  as  adjutant  g^eral  in  tbe  Kent  dis- 
trict, he  embarked  for  the  Peninsula  in  1812,  and  thenceforth 
he  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  duke  of  Wellington's  army, 
taking  part  in  almost  all  the  battles  fought  in  Spain,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  south  of  Franee.     Be  had  a  on)ai  and 
one  clasp  for  Vittoria,  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Orthes,  and  Tou- 
louse, where  he  was  again  wounded.     In  1813  he  received  the 
thanks  of  pariiament  for  his  gallant  conduct  m  the  field  of 
Orthes.    llie  next  year  he  went  with  the  detachment  of  the 
Peninsular  army  tiiat  was  ordered  to  North  America,  and 
commanded  a  brigade  at  the  aflGurs  of  Plattsburg,  Richlieu, 
&C.    In  1815  he  obtained  the  grand  cross  of  the  Bath,  while 
still  serving  in  America.    On  the  return  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon from  Elba  in  March  of  that  year.  Sir  Thomas  was  re* 
called,  and  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  jmned  the  army  in 
Paris  mth  twelve  brigades,  comprising  nearly  ten  thousand 
men,  which,  on  being  reviewed,  drew  from  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington the  exclamation.  "Had  I  had  these  regiments  at 
Waterloo,  1  should  not  have  wanted  the  Prussians."     Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane  remained  in  France  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod that  the  Allies  occupied  the  French  soil,  and  in  the  interim 
was  unammoualy  elected  Gortespoudixi^  member  of  the  Inati- 
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tale  of  France.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  to  the  stafT  in 
Ireland,  and  he  oommanded  the  Mnnater  district  until  the 
end  of  that  year,  when  he  was  appointed  governor  of  New 
Soath  Wales ;  on  this  oocamon  he  was  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  dtj  of  Cork.  In  1824  he  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  firom  the  aniversitj  of  Edinbnxgh.  At  the 
dose  of  1825  he  returned  from  New  South  Wales,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  by  the  duke  of  York  colonel 
of  the  34th  regiment  Tn  1828  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
by  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  for  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  scienoe,  and  for  having  founded  an  observatory  in 
New  South  Wales,  whieh  has  since  been  adopted  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  is  now  in  active  operation.  In  1831  he  be- 
came a  knight  grand  cross  of  the  Gnelphs  of  Hanover.  In 
1832  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law 
from  the  nnivermty  of  Oxford,  and  the  same  year  was  elected 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  In  1833  he  re- 
'  oeived  the  degree  of  A.M.  at  Cambridge,  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated president  of  the  British  Association  for  the  following 
year.  In  1836  Sir  Thomas  was  created  a  baronet  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  In  1887  he  was  made  a  G.C.B.,  Q.C.H, 
F.R.Sw,  and  F.R.&Lh  In  1841  ho  became  a  flfeneral  in  tbe  army; 
and  died  27th  Januanf  I860,  sncoeeded  by  his  nephew,  the  son  of 
Admiral  Brisbane. 


Bkodie,  a  surname  belonging  to  an  ancient  fanuly  m  xht 
county  of  Elgin,  the  first  of  which  was  one  Michael,  son  of 
Ualoolm,  thane  of  Brothie  and  Dyke  in  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der the  Thurd.  This  Michael,  in  1311,  had  a  charter  of  the 
ands  of  Biodie  from  King  Robert  Bruce,  as  his  father*s  heir, 
md  from  the  lands  took  the  surname.  In  ancient  writings 
the  name  is  called  Brothie,  afterwards  softened  into  Brodie. 
In  the  Gaelic  the  word  Bro^  signifies  a  ditch  or  mire,  the 
same  as  tfyhe  in  Saxon  and  d^ue  in  French ;  and  the  pari^ 
n  which  tiie  lands  of  Brodie  are  principally  situated  is  named 
Dyke.  Shaw  in  his  History  of  the  Province  of  Moray^  (p. 
146,  edition  1827,)  says,  **  The  mire,  trench  or  ditch  that  run- 
neth firom  the  village  of  Dyke  to  the  north  of  Brodie-house 
seemeth  to  have  ^ven  this  place  the  name  of  Brodie.  Be 
this  as  it  will ;  the  antiquity  <^  this  name  appeareth  finom  this 
that  no  history,  record,  or  tradition  (that  I  know  of)  doth  so 
irach  as  hint  that  any  other  family,  or  name  possessed  the 
lands  of  Brodie  before  them,  or  that  they  came  as  strangers 
from  another  country.  I  incline  much  to  think  that  they 
were  originally  of  the  ancient  Moravienses,  and  were  one  of 
those  loyal  tribes,  to  whom  King  Malcolm  the  Fourth  gave 
lands  about  the  year  1160,  when  he  transplanted  the  Moray 
rebels.  At  that  time  surnames  were  fixed ;  and  the  Macin- 
toshes, Inneses,  Bosses,  then  assumed  their  names,  and  pro- 
jably  so  did  the  Brodies ;  and  their  arms  being  the  same  with 
hose  of  tbe  Morays  showeth  that  they  were  originally  the 
same  pec^le."  In  Austrian  Galicia  is  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Brody,  probably  firom  some  peculiarity  in  its  ate  similar  to 
that  of  the  estate  of  Brodie  in  the  parish  of  Dyke,  in  Moray. 

The  old  writings  of  the  family  of  Brodie.  of  Brodie  were 
dther  earned  away  or  destroyed  by  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  (third 
marqtus  of  Huntly),  when  he  burnt  Brodie  house  in  1645. 
The  family,  however,  can  be  traced  back  for  five  hundred 
years.  John  de  Brothie  is  mentioned  in  the  Chartulaxy  of 
Moray,  11th  October  1880,  as  in  attendance  on  the  earl  of 
Mar,  lieutenant  of  the  north,  about  the  year  1376.  Thomas 
do  Brothie  also  appears  in  the  Chartulary  of  Moray,  with  his 
two  sons,  John  and  Alexander,  in  a  negotiation  regarding  tbe 
vicarage  of  Dyke,  4th  December  1886.  His  younger  son  was 
ficar  ol  Dyke.    Alexaoder  Brothie  of  BroUua  was  chiel  of 


the  jury  who  served  William  Sutherland  heir  to  Dnfius,  and 
was  summoned  before  the  lords  of  council  to  answer  for  his 
verdict,  26th  January  1484.  He  died  in  1491.  John  of 
Brodie  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  tbe  Chartulary  of  Moray  as 
an  arbiter  in  1492.  He  assisted  the  Mackenzies  against  the 
Macdonalds  at  the  battle  of  Bhur-na-park  in  1466,  and  is 
witness  in  an  indenture  between  the  thane  of  Calder  and  the 
baron  of  Kilnivock  in  1482.  His  great  grandson,  Alexander 
Brodie  orBrodie,  John  Hay,  son  of  the  hurd  of  Park,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  other  persons  were,  in  November 
1550,  denounced  rebels  for  not  submitt^g  to  the  law,  for 
^  nmbesetting*  the  way  of  Alexander  Gumming  of  Alter  (Al- 
tyre,)  and  his  servants,  and  for  the  cruel  mutilation  of  one  of 
them.  Hiii  eldest  son,  David  Brodie  of  Brodie,  had  a  diaiter 
from  his  brother  George,  of  the  dominical  lands  of  Brodie, 
29th  May,  1596,  and  his  estate  was  erected  into  the  barony  of 
Brodie,  22d  July  1597.  According  to  the  diary  of  hb  grand- 
son, afterwards  mentioned,  he  was  bom  in  1553,  and  died  in 
May  1626,  aged  sevenfy-fbur.  He  had  six  sons  and  one 
daughter,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  Shaw's  *•  History  of 
Moray.*  Alexander,  the  second  son,  purchased  the  lands  of 
Lethen,  Pitgavenie,  and  Kinloss  in  the  counties  of  Nairn  and 
Moray,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  Brodies  of  Lethen  and  Conl- 
mony,  now  represented  by  Mr.  James  Campbell  Brodie. 

His  eldest  son,  also  David  Brodie  of  Brodie,  was  bom  m 
1586,  and  died  22d  September,  1632.  He  married  a  niece  by 
the  motber*8  side  of  the  admirable  Cridhton.  Alexandtf 
Brodie  of  Brodie,  the  eldest  son  of  this  marriage,  styled  Lord 
Brodie  as  a  senator  of  the  College  of  Justice,  bom  26th  July 
1617,  sent  to  England,  1628,  and  succeeded  to  the  estate  in 
1632,  was  a  man  of  extrsordinary  piety,  leanung,  and  ability. 
His  diary,  containing  the  recwd  of  his  religious  experience 
gives  a  curious  account  of  his  life,  and  illustrates  some  ports 
of  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Extracts  firem 
it  were  published  in  1740.  He  represented  the  county  oi 
Elgin  in  the  parliaments  of  1643  and  following  years,  and 
fi:om  tiie  many  parliamentary  committees  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  he  appears  to  have  been  greatly  in  the  confidence  of 
the  estates.  In  March  1649  he  accompanied  Mr.  Geoiige 
Winram,  advocate,  afterwards  a  k>rd  of  session  under  the 
judicial  title  of  Lord  Libberton,  to  Holland,  when  he  went 
with  the  commissioners  from  parliament  appointed  to  treat 
with  Charies  the  Second,  and  was  appointed  an  ordinary 
lord  of  eesuon  on  22d  June  of  that  year.  He  accepted 
the  situation,  and  gave  his  oath  de  ftd«U  admiatiairaiioii/e 
in  presence  of  parliament,  on  the  23d  July,  but  did  not 
take  his  seat  on  the  bench  till  1st  November  1649. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  proceeded  to  Breda  to  arrange  with 
Charles  the  Second  as  to  the  conditions  of  his  return  to 
Scotland.  He  was  a  member  of  the  various  committees  U 
estates,  appointed  to  rule'  in  Scotland  during  the  intervala 
of  parliament,  and  Commissary-general  to  the  army  in  Oeto 
ber  1650.  In  June  1653,  he  was  dted  to  London  by  Crom- 
well to  treat  of  a  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  his  own  diary,  "  resolved  and  deter- 
mined in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  to  eschew  and  avoid  em- 
ployment under  CromweU.*'  He  accordingly  resisted  all  the 
requests  made  to  him,  to  accept  of  offioe  as  a  oonmiissi^mar 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  until  after  the  death  of  the 
Protector,  but  shortly  after  that  event  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
bench  on  the  3d  December  1658.  After  the  restoration  he 
was  fined  £4,800  Soots,  although  the  monies  disbursed  by 
him  at  Breda  had  not  been  yet  repaid.  He  died  in  1679, 
having  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Innes,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  James,  and  a  daughter,  Grizel. 

Joseph,  the  second  sou  of  David  Brodie  of  Brodie,  «bovs- 
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mentioned,  and  next  brother  of  Lord  Brodie,  called  "  of  As- 
liok,**  had,  bj  a  daughter  of  Dnndaa  of  Dnddingstone,  two 
Bons  who  snrvived  him;  Geoi^ge^  who  afterwards  Baooeeded 
to  the  estate  of  Brodie ;  and  James  of  Whitehall,  who  pur- 
chased Coltfield  and  Spynie.  The  atter  married,  in  1698, 
his  cousin,  Margaret,  the  sixth  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
James  Brodie  of  Brodie,. and  had  a  son,  James  Brodie  of 
Spynie,  advocate,  and  sheriff- depute  of  Moray  and  Nairn 
(died  in  1756),  who  wedded  Emilia  Brodie,  and  had  (with 
three  daughters)  three  sons,  namely,  James,  who  inherited 
Brodie,  upon  the  death  of  his  cousin  Alexander  in  1759; 
George,  a  colonel  in  tne  army;  and  Alexuider,  who  made  a 
large  fortune  at  Madras  and  bought  Amhall  in  Eincardine- 
•hire.  By  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Maxgaret,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
James  Wemyss  of  Wemyss  castle,  the  latter  had  an  only 
daughter  and  heiress,  Elizabeth,  married  in  1818  to  Geoige, 
fifth  and  last  duke  of  Gordon,  who  died  in  1836. 

James  Brodie  of  Brodie,  son  of  Lord  Brodie,  bom  15th 
September  1637,  succeeded  in  1679.  He  took  to  wife  I^ady 
Maty  Ker,  nster  of  Robert,  first  marquis  of  Lothian.  The 
event  is  thus  recorded  in  Lord  Brodie's  diary,  **  28th  July, 
My  son  was  married  with  Lady  Maiy  Eer,  and  on  the  Slst 
July  1659,  she  did  subscribe  her  covenant  to  and  with  God, 
and  became  his,  and  gave  herself  up  to  him."  In  1685  the 
laird  of  Brodie  was  fined  £24,000.  He  died  iu  March  1708. 
He  had  nine  daughters,  viz.  Ann,  married  to  Lord  Forbes; 
Catherine,  to  her  cousin,  Bobert  Dunbar  of  Grangehill;  Eliz- 
abeth, to  Gumming  of  Altyre;  Grizel,  to  Dunbar  of  Dun- 
phail;  Emilia,  to  Brodie  of  Aslisk;  Margaret,  to  his  brother, 
Brodie  of  Whitehill;  Vere,  to  Brodie  of  Muirhouse;  Mary, 
to  Chivez  of  Muirtown;  and  Henrietta  died  unmarried. 
Having  no  son,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin-german, 
George  Brodie,  (son  of  Joseph  Brodie  of  Aslisk,)  ahvady  men- 
tioned, who  married  Emilia,  fifth  daughter  and  coheiress 
of  his  predecessor,  James  Brodie  of  Brodie.  By  her  he  had 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  died  in  1716.  Of  the 
daughters,  Henrietta,  the  elder,  married,  in  1714,  John  Sin- 
claur  of  Ulbster  in  Caithness,  grandfather  of  the  late  Bight 
Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  baronet;  Ann,  the  younger,  became 
the  wife  of  Geoi^  Monro  of  Novar  in  Boss-shire.  James 
Brodie  of  Brodie^  the  eldest  son,  died  young  in  1720,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Alexander  Brodie  of  Brodie,  bom 
17th  August  1697,  appointed  lord  lyon  king  at  arms  in  1727, 
and  died  hi  1754.  By  his  wife,  Mary  Sleigh,  daughter  of 
Miyor  Sleigh,  celebrated  as  well  as  himself  in  various  sonnets 
of  Allan  Ramsay,  he  had  an  only  son,  Alexander,  and  a 
daughter,  Emilia,  married  to  John  Madeod,  younger  of 
Maoleod. 

Alexander  Brodie  of  Brodie,  son  of  the  foregoing,  dying  un- 
married in  1759,  was  succeeded  by  his  second  cousin,  James 
Brodie  of  Brodie,  son  of  James  Brodie  of  Spynie  above  men- 
tioned. He  married  Lady  Mai^garet  Duff,  youngest  daughter 
of  William,  first  earl  of  Fife,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and 
three  daughters.  His  wife  was  unfortunately  burnt  to  death 
at  Brodie  house,  24th  April  1786,  and  he  himself  died  17th 
Januaiy  1824.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  talent  and 
sdentifio  acquirements.  He  especially  distinguished  himself 
as  a  botanist,  and  added  a  number  of  plants  to  the  British 
Flora.  His  elder  son,  James,  was  in  the  dvil  service  of  the 
East  India  Company  at  Madras,  and  by  the  upsettmg  of  his 
ooat  in  the  surge  along  the  shore,  was  drowned  in  his  father's 
lifetime,  leaving,  by  Ann,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Story  (who  married,  secondly,  Lieut-General  Sir  Thomas 
Bowser,  K.C.B.),  two  sons  and  five  daughters.  William 
Brodie  of  Brodie,  the  eldest,  succeeded  his  grandfather, 
•nd  became  the  representative  of  one  of  the  most  andent 


families  m  Europe.  Geoige,  the  second,  in  the  Madras 
cavalry,  died  in  1826.  Four  of  the  daughters  married  gentie- 
men  of  rsnk  in  the  East  Ihdia  Company's  serrice  during  the 
lifetime  of  their  father,  and  the  eldest  died  in  that  country, 
unmarried,  in  the  same  year  with  himself. 

The  celebrated  surgeon,  Sir  Benjamin  Collins  Brodie,  Ser- 
jeant surgeon  to  the  queen,  is  descended  from  a  younger 
branch  of  this  andent  family,  which  settied  m  England  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 


Bboun,  cnr  Brown,  a  surname  common  m  Sootlana,  as 
Browne  is  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  same  as  Brun  or 
Brums  in  France.  In  its  first  form  there  is  an  andent 
family,  the  Brouns  of  Colstoun,  in  the  county  of  Haddington, 
a  younger  branch  of  which  enjoys  a  baronetcy,  and  according 
to  tradition,  was  founded  soon  after  the  Conquest,  by  a  French 
warrior,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  then  royal  family  of  Prance, 
with  which  he  daimed  alliance.  In  the  roll  of  BatUe  Abbey 
there  is  a  knight  named  Brone  among  the  Norman  adven- 
turers who  accompanied  \Oiam  the  Conqueror  mto  England, 
but  whether  this  be  the  ancestor  of  any  of  the  innumerable 
families  of  the  name  of  Brown  in  this  country,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  The  name,  doubtiess,  in  andent  times  was  bestowed, 
in  some  instances,  from  the  colour  or  complexion  of  those  who 
adopted  it  as  a  surname. 

Early  in  the  twelfth  century  one  Walteras  le  Brun  u  found 
flourishing  in  Scotland.  He  was  one  of  the  barons  who 
witnessed  the  inquisition  of  tha  p  >s8esaon8  of  the  church  of 
Glasgow  made  by  Earl  Dan .  n  1116,  in  the  reign  of  his 
brother,  Alexander  the  First. 

Sir  David  le  Brun  was  one  of  the  witnesses,  with  Kii% 
David  the  First,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  of 
Holyroodhouse,  18th  May  1128. 

*  A  thowsand  a  hundyr  and  twenty  yfaere^ 
And  awcht  to  thai,  to  rekyne  clere, 
Foondyd  wes  the  Halyrwd  bows, 
Fra  thine  to  be  relygyowa* 

WjfnUnm. 

He  devised  to  that  fibbacy  "  lands  and  acres  in  territories  de 
Colstoun,**  for  prayers  to  be  said  for  "  the  soul  of  Alexander 
and  the  health  of  his  son.**  Thomas  de  Broun  is  witness  to 
a  charter  by  Roger  de  Moubray  to  the  predecessor  of  the 
lairds  of  Moncrieff,  in  the  time  of  Ejng  Alexander  the  Second. 

The  name  of  Ralph  de  Broun  appears  in  the  Ragman  Roll 
as  that  of  one  of  the  barons  of  Scotiand  who  swore  fealty  to 
Edward  the  Furst  at  Ber?rick,  in  1296. 

Richard  de  Broun,  keeper  of  the  king's  peace  in  Cumber- 
land, was  forfdted  in  the  Black  parliament  in  1820.  He  is 
styled  an  esquire,  and  was  beheaded,  with  Sur  David  de 
Brechin  and  two  other  knights,  Sir  Gilbert  de  Malherbe  and 
Sir  John  Logic,  for  bdng  concemed  in  the  conspiracy  of  de 
Soulis  that  year.    (See  Brechin,  lord  of,  ante,  p.  888.) 

From  King  David  the  Second,  the  family  of  Colstoun  n* 
ceived  a  diarter,  "Johanni  Broun  filio  David  Bzoun  de 
Colstoun." 

William  Broun,  baron  of  Colstoun,  m  the  rdgn  of  James 
the  First,  married  Margaret  de  Annand,  oo-hdress  of  the 
barony  of  Sauchie,  descended  from  the  andent  lords  of  An* 
nandale. 

Sir  William  Broun  of  Colstoun,  warden  of  the  west  mardm, 
commanded  a  party  of  Scots  in  a  battie  fought  on  what  was 
andentiy  a  moor  in  the  parish  of  Domock,  Dumfries-shire, 
against  a  party  of  English,  led  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale 
and  Lord  Crosby,  when  the  English  wero  defeated,  and.)>oth 
their  commanders  slain.    So  sanguinary  was  tbo  oonfli(A  *'htA, 
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aoooitUng  to  tradition,  a  apring-well  on  the  spot,  still  called 
Sword  well,  ran  blood  for  three  days. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  oentaiy  William  Broun  of 
Colstonn  was  lord  director  of  the  oonrt  of  chancexy  in  Scotland. 

With  other  Haddingtonshire  barons,  the  Broons  of  Colstoun 
appear  to  have  favoured  the  Homes,  as  on  April  6,  1629, 
precepts  of  remission  were  granted  to  Mr.  William  Bioun, 
tutor  of  Ck>lstonn,  and  four  others,  and  to  George  Fawside  of 
that  ilk,  for  their  treasonably  assisting  George,  Lord  Home 
and  the  deceased  David  Home  of  Wodderbum,  his  brothera 
and  accomplices,  being  the  king's  rebels  and  at  his  horn. 

George  Broun  of  Colstoun,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  married  Jean  Hay,  second  daughter 
of  Lord  Yester,  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale.  The 
dowry  of 'this  lady  consisted  of  the  famous  **  Colstoun  pear," 
which  Hugo  de  Gi£ford  of  Yester,  her  remote  ancestor,  famed 
for  his  necromantic  powers,  described  in  Marmion,  and  who 
died  in  1267,  was  supposed  to  have  invested  with  the  extra- 
ordinary virtue  of  conferring  unfailing  prosperity  on  the 
family  which  possessed  it.  Lord  Yester,  in  givmg  away  his 
daughter,  is  said  to  have  informed  his  son-in-law  that  good 
as  the  lass  might  be  her  dowry  was  much  better,  because 
while  she  could  only  have  value  in  her  own  generation,  the 
pear,  so  long  as  it  continued  in  the  family,  would  cause  it  to 
flourish  to  the  end  of  time.  Accordingly,  the  pear  has  been 
carefully  preserved,  in  a  silver  box,  as  a  sacred  palladium. 
About  the  seventeenth  century,  the  lady  of  one  of  the  lairds 
of  Colstoun,  on  becoming  pr^nant,  felt  a  longing  for  the  for- 
oidden  fruit,  and  took  a  bite  of  it.  Another  version  of  the 
story  says  that  it  was  a  maiden  lady  of  the  family  who,  out  of 
curiosity,  chose  to  try  her  tecfh  upon  it.  Veiy  soon  after, 
two  of  the  best  farms  on  the  estate  were  lost  in  some  litiga- 
tion,  while  the  pear  itself  straightway  became  stone-hard,  and 
so  remaiiis  to  this  day,  with  the  marics  of  the  lady's  teeth 
indelibly  imprinted  on  it.  The  origin  of  tiiis  wondrous  pear 
is,  by  another  tradition,  said  to  have  been  thus  >^One  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Colstoun  family  married  a  daughter  of  the 
aboVe-named  Hugo  of  Yester,  the  renowned  warlock  of 
Gifford,  and  as  the  bridal  party  were  proceeding  to  the 
church,  tiie  wi2ard  lord  stopped  beneath  a  pear  tree,  and 
plucking  one  of  the  pears,  handed  it  to  his  daughter,  telling 
oer  that  heliad  no  dowry  to  give  her,  but  that  as  long  as  that 
gift  was  kept,  good  fortune  would  never  desert  her  or  her  de- 
scendants. Apart  from  the  superstition  attached  to  it,  this 
curious  heirioom  is  certainly  a  most  wonderftQ  v^etable  curi- 
osity, having  existed  for  nearly  six  centuries. 

George  Broun,  baron  of  Colstoun,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  David  Murray  of  Stan- 
hope, and  had,  with  a  younger  son,  George  (ancestor  of  th^  pre- 
sent baronet  of  Colstoun)  to  whom  he  granted  by  charter  the 
barony  of  Thomydyke,  in  Berwickshire,  an  elder  son,  Sir  Pa- 
trick Broun  of  Colstoun,  who,  m  consequence  of  his  eminent 
services  and  the  fidelity  of  the  ancient  family  he  represented, 
was  created  a  knight  and  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  16th  Feb- 
ruary 1686,  with  rimainder  of  the  titie  to  his  heirs  male  for 
ever.  Sir  George  Broun,  the  second  baronet,  his  son,  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of  Cromarty,  and  died  in 
1718;  leaving  an  only  daughter,  who  inherited  the  estate, 
while  the  baronetcy  went  to  the  heir  male.  The  family  thus 
became  split  betwixt  the  heirs  male  and  the  heirs  of  line,  the 
title  devolving  upon  the  Thomydyke  branch,  and  the  estates 
upon  an  hdress,  who  married  Geoige  Broun  of  Eastfield, 
from  whom  descended  Gforge  Broun  oi  Colstoun  judicially 
•tyled.  Lord  Colstoun,  who  became  a  lord  of  session  in  1756 
and  died  in  1776 ;  and  the  late  Christian,  countess  of  Dal- 
housie,  only  child  and  heiress  of  Charles  Broun,  Esq.  of  Col- 


stoun, and  died  22d  February  1889.  The  present  marquis  of 
Dalhousie  (James  Andrew  Broun-Ramsay)  m  right  of  his 
mother,  is  the  representative  of  the  elder  branch. 

Sir  Geoige  Broun,  son  of  Alexander  Broun  of  Thomydyke 
castle  and  Bassendean,  Berwickshire,  and  of  a  lady  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Swinton  of  Swinton,  succeeded  his  cousin  as 
third  baronet,  and  dying  without  male  issue,  his  brother.  Sir 
Alexander,  became  fomtb  baronet  He  married  Beatrice, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Swinton,  Lord  Mersington,  and  died 
in  1760.  His  son,  Sir  Alexander,  fifth  baronet,  having  died 
in  1776,  without  male  issue,  the  baronetcy  devolved  upon  his 
cousin,  the  Rev.  Sir  Alexander  Broun,  minister  of  Lochmaben, 
who  decUned  to  take  up  the  title.  He  married  Robina, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Hugh  M'Bride  of  Beadland,  Ayrshire, 
and  died  in  1782.  With  several  daughters  he  had  two  sons, 
via.,  James,  who,  in  1826,  revived  the  titie,  and  William,  of 
Newmains,  who  married  and  settied  in  the  island  of  Guernsey, 
where  his  descendants  are  still  to  be  found. 

Sir  James,  the  seventh  baronet,  left  a  family  of  four  sons  and 
two  daughters,  and  died  Nov.  80,  ISU.  His  eldest  son.  Sir 
Richard  Bronn,  8th  baronet,  a  K.C.J.J.,  was  secretary  of  the 
Lanffue  of  that  order  In  England,  and  also  to  the  Committee  of 
Ilaronets  for  Privnegea  He  was  also  secretary  of  the  Central 
Agricultaral  Sodety,  and  the  author  of  various  works  on  heraldry, 
colonization,  raflway  extension,  Ac  Bora  in  1801,  he  died 
unmarried  in  Dec  18M.  Before  succeeding  to  the  baronetcy  he 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  right  of  the  eldesc  sons  of  bartmeta 
to  the  title  of  knight,  and  in  1843  assumed  the  titie  of  "Sir.** 
His  brother  Sir  William  became  ninth  baronet  in  December  18fi8, 
and  was  married  July  18,  1848,  to  the  3d  daughter  of  John 
Smith,  Esq.  of  Drongan,  Ayr,  and  has  four  sons  and  six 
daughters 

BROWN,  James,  an  eminent  linguist  and  tra- 
veller, the  son.  of  James  Brown,  M.D.,  was  born 
at  Kelso,  in  the  county  of  Roxbargh,  May  23, 
1709.  He  was  educated  under  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robert  Friend  at  Westminster  School,  where  he 
was  well  instimcted  in  the  classics.  In  the  end  of 
1722  he  went  with  his  father  to  Constantinople ; 
and  having  a  great  natural  aptitude  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  languages,  he  obtained  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  Turkish  and  Italian,  as  well  as  the 
modem  Greek.  In  1725  he  returned  home,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  Spanish  language. 
About  the  year  1732  he  first  started  the  idea  of  a 
London  Directory,  or  list  of  principal  traders  in 
the  metropolis,  with  their  addresses.  Having  laid 
the  foundation  of  this  useful  work,  he  gave  it  to 
Mr.  Henry  Kent,  a  prmter  in  Finch  Lane,  Com 
hill,  who,  continuing  it  yearly,  made  a  fortune  by  it. 

In  July  1741  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
twenty-four  of  the  principal  merchants  of  London, 
members  of  the  Russian  Company,  of  which  Sir 
John  Thompson  was  then  governor,  to  go  to  Per- 
sia, to  carry  on  a  trade  through  Russia,  as  their 
chief  agent  or  factor.  On  29th  September  of  the 
same  year  he  sailed  for  Riga ;  whence  he  passed 
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throngh  Riusia,  and  prqceeding  down  the  Volga 
to  ABtracan,  voyaged  along  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
'  Reshd  in  Persia,  where  he  established  a  factory. 
He  continued  in  that  country  nearly  Tour  years ; 
and,  upon  one  occasion,  went  in  state  to  the  camp 
of  Nadir  Shah,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Eoull 
Khan,  to  deliver  a  letter  to  that  chief  from  George 
the  Second.  While  he  resided  in  Persia,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  the  Persian  language, 
and  made  such  proficiency  in  it,  that,  after  his  re- 
turn home,  he  compiled  a  very  copious  Persian 
Dictionaiy  and  Grammar,  with  many  curious  spe- 
cimens of  the  Persian  mode  of  writing,  which  he 
left  behind  him  in  manuscript. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Russian 
Company  in  London,  and  sensible  of  the  dangers 
to  which  the  factory  was  constantly  exposed  from 
the  unsettled  and  tyrannical  nature  of  the  Persian 
government,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  returned 
to  England  on  Christmas-day  1746.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  factory  was  plundered  of  property 
to  the  amount  of  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
which  led  to  a  final  termination  of  the  Persian 
trade.  The  writer  of  his  obituary  in  the  '  Gentle- 
roan's  Magazine'  for  December  1788,  says,  that  he 
possessed  the  strictest  integrity,  unaffected  piety, 
and  exalted  but  unostentatious  benevolence,  with 
an  even,  placid,  and  cheerfiil  temper.  In  May 
1787  he  was  visited  with  a  slight  paralytic  stroke, 
but  soon  recovered  his  wonted  health  and  vigour. 
Four  days  before  his  death,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
much  severer  stroke,  which  deprived  him,  by  de- 
grees, of  all  his  faculties,  and  he  expired  without  a 
groan,  November  30, 1788,  at  his  house  at  Stoke 
Newlngton,  Middlesex.  Mr.  Lysons,  in  his  *  En- 
virons,' vol.  iii.,  states,  that  Mr.  Brown's  father, 
who  died  in  1733,  published  anonymously  a  trans- 
lation of  two  '  Orations  of  Lsocrates. 

BROWN,  John,  author  of  the  *  Self-Interpret- 
'ng  Bible,'  the  son  of  a  weaver,  was  bom  in  1722, 
in  the  small  village  of  Carpow,  county  of  Perth. 
His  parents  dying  before  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  acquired 
his  education.  ^'I  was  left,"  he  says,  "a  poor 
orphan,  and  had  nothing  to  depend  on  but  the 
providence  of  God."  He  was  but  a  very  limited 
time  at  school.  **  One  month,"  ho  says  himself, 
**  without  his  parents'  allowance,  he  bestowed 


upon  Latin."  Nevertheless,  by  his  own  intense 
application  to  study,  before  he  was  twenty  yean 
of  age,  he  had  obtained  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  with 
the  last  of  which  he  was  critically  conversant.  He 
was  also  acquainted  with  the  French,  Italian,  Ger- 
man, Arabic,  Persian,  Syriac,  and  Ethiopic.  His 
great  acquisition  of  knowledge,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  teacher,  appeared  so  wonderful  to  the 
ignorant  country  people,  that  a  report  was  circu- 
lated far  and  wide  that  young  Brown  had  iuxiuired 
his  learning  in  a  sinful  way,  that  is,  by  intercourse 
with  Satan !  In  early  youth  he  was  employed  as 
a  shepherd.  He  afterwards  undertook  the  occu- 
pation of  pedlar  or  travelling  merchant.  In  1747 
he  established  himself  in  a  school  at  Gaimey 
Bridge,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kinross,  a  place 
celebrated  as  the  spot  where  the  Associate  Presby- 
tery was  first  constituted.  The  same  school  was 
afterwards  taught  by  Michael  Bruce  the  poet. 
Here  Brown  remained  two  years.  He  subsequent- 
ly taught  for  a  year  and  a  half  another  school  at 
Spital,  near  Linton.  Having  attached  himself  to 
the  body  who,  in  1733,  seceded  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  1748  he  entered  on  the  regular 
study  of  philosophy  and  divinity  in  connection  with 
the  Associate  Synod.  In  1750  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  <rf 
Edinburgh,  at  Dalkeith  ;  and  soon  after  received  a 
call  from  the  Secession  congregation  at  Stow,  also 
one  nearly  at  the  same  time  from  Haddmgton.  He 
chose  the  latter,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Haddington  congregation  4th  July  1751.  In  1758 
he  published  an  '  Essay  towards  an  Easy  Explica- 
tion of  the  Catechisms,'  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
young ;  and  in  1765  his  '  Christian  Journal,'  <mce 
the  most  popular  of  all  his  works.  In  1768  he  was 
elected  professor  of  divinity  under  the  Associate 
Synod.  This  situation  he  held  for  twenty  years. 
His  ^  Self-Interpreting  Bible,*  by  which  his  name 
is  best  known,  appeai*ed  in  two  quarto  volumes  in 
1778.  Of  this  popular  and  useful  work  nmnerouB 
stereotyped  editions  have  appeared  both  in  Scot- 
land and  England,  each  having  very  extensive 
circulation,  and  each  successively  improved  la 
form  or  arrangement.  A  recent  one,  with  the 
additions  of  his  grandson,  J.  B.  Patterson,  snr- 
passes  all  preiaous  ones  in  form,  type,  and  illua- 
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trations.  His  piety  and  learaiog,  and  fame  as  an 
author,  made  his  name  extensively  known,  not 
only  in  Scotland,  bnt  in  England  and  America, 
and  in  1784  he  received  a  pressing  invitation  from 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New  York,  to  be 
their  tutor  in  divinity,  which  he  declined.  He 
died  at  Haddington  June  19,  1787.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  had  six  sons  and  one 
daughter.  The  sons  were:  1.  John,  for  many 
years  Burgher  minister  at  Whitburn,  Linlith- 
gowshire, a  memoir  of  whom  is  given  below. 
2.  Ebenezer,  Burgher  minister  at  Inverkeith- 
ing,  whose  apostolic  look  and  person  and  mode 
of  preaching,  are  mentioned  as  most  remark- 
able. 8.  Thomas  Brown,  D.D  ,  Burgher  minister 
ftt  Dalkeith,  and  author  of  an  octavo  volume 
of  sermons.  4.  Samuel,  merchant,  Hadding- 
ton, the  founder  of  itinerating  libraries.  He 
was  the  father  of  Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  an  emi- 
nent chemist,  who  died  young  in  1866.  5.  David, 
bookseller  in  Edinburgh.  6.  Dr.  William  Brown, 
of  Duddingstone,  long  the  secretary  of  the  Scot- 
tish Missionary  Society,  and  the  author  of  a  *•  His- 
tory of  Missions,'  and  of  a  memoir  of  his  father. 
The  only  daughter,  Mrs.  Patterson,  was  the  mo- 
ther of  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  elder  son, 
Jie  Rev.  John  Brown  Patterson,  minister  of  Fal- 
kirk, styled  by  Lord  Gockburn  ^^  Athenian  Patter- 
son," died  in  his  early  prime.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  memoir  of  his  grandfather,  prefixed  to  Fullar- 
ton's  edition  of  his  '  Self-Interpreting  Bible.'  The 
younger  son,  Alexander  Simpson  Patterson,  D.D., 
minister  of  Free  Hutchesontown  Church,  Glas- 
gow, and  the  author  of  several  theological  works, 
is  editor  of  an  edition  published  In  1858,  of  his 
brother's  fine  characteristic  posthumous  work  on 
our  Lord's  Farewell  Discourse. 
Mr.  Brown's  principal  works  are . 

A  Dictionarj  of  the  Holj  Bible,  on  the  plan  of  Galmet, 
out  chiefly  adapted  to  common  readers.  2  vole.  8vo,  Edin. 
1769. 

A  General  History  of  the  Christian  Charch ;  (ayery  osefol 
compendiam  of  church  history,  partly  on  the  plan  of  Mo- 
sheim,  or  perhaps,  rather,  of  Lampe.)  2  toIs.  12mo,  Edm. 
1771. 

The  Self-Interpreting  Bible.  (This  edition  of  the  Bible  is 
80  called  from  its  marginal  references,  which  are  far  more 
copious  than  in  any  other  edition.  It  has  been  frequently 
reprinted.)    2  vols.  4to,  Edm.  1778. 

A  Compendious  View  of  Natural  and  Rerealed  Religion,  in 
seven  books.    8ro,  Glasgow  1782. 


Harmony  of  Scripture  Prophecies,  and  Histoiy  of  their 
fulfilment    8to,  Glasgow,  1784. 

A  Compendious  Histoiy  of  the  British  Churches.  2  vols. 
12mo,  1784. 

His  other  puhlications  are  as  follows : 

A  Help  for  the  Ignorant,  being  an  Essay  towards  an  Easy 
Explication  of  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism.  12mo, 
Edin.  1758. 

A  Brief  Dissertation  on  Christ's  Righteousness,  showing  to 
what  extent  it  is  imputed  to  us  in  Justification.  12mo,  Edin. 
1769. 

Two  Short  Catechisms  mutually  connected ;  the  questions 
of  the  former  being  generally  supposed  and  omitted  in  the 
latter.    12mo,  Edin.  1764. 

The  Christian  Journal,  or  common  incidents,  spiritual  in- 
structors.   12mo,  Edin.  1765. 

A  Historical  Account  of  the  Secession  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland.    8to,  Edm.  1766.    Eighth  edition,  1802. 

Letters  on  the  Constitution,  Discipline,  and  Government  of 
the  Christian  Church.    12mo,  Edin.  1767. 

Sacred  Tropology,  or  a  brief  view  of  the  figures,  and  ex- 
planation of  the  metaphors  oomtained  in  Scripture.  12mo, 
Edm.  1768. 

Religious  Steadfastness  Reconmiended.  A  Sermon.  12mo, 
Edm.  1769. 

The  Psalms  of  David  in  Metre,  with  notes  exhibiting  the 
connection,  explaining  the  sense,  and  for  directing  and  ani- 
mating the  devotion.    12mo,  Edin.  1775. 

The  Orades  of  Christ,  and  the  Abominations  of  Antichrist, 
contrasted.    12mo,  Glasgow,  1778. 

The  absurdity  and  perfidy  of  all  authoritative  toleration  oi 
gross  heresy,  blasphemy,  idolatry,  and  popery  in  Britain. 
12mo,  Ghugow,  1780. 

The  fearful  shame  and  contempt  of  mere  professed  Chris- 
tians, who  neglect  to  raise  up  spuritual  children  to  Jesus 
Christ    Two  Sermons.    12mo,  Glasgow,  1780. 

An  Evangelical  and  Practical  View  of  the  types  afid  figures 
of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.    12mo,  Glasgow,  1781. 

The  Christian,  the  Student,  and  the  Pastor,  exemplified  in 
the  lives  of  nine  eminent  ministers.    Edin.  1782. 

The  Toung  Christian  exemplified.    12mo,  Glasgow,  1782. 

The  Necessity  and  Advantage  of  Earnest  Prayer  for  the 
Lord's  special  direction  in  the  choice  of  pastors;  with  av 
appendix  of  free  thoughts  ooooeming  the  transportation  ol 
ministers.    Edin.  1788. 

A  Brief  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  18mo,  Edin 
1788. 

Practical  Piety  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  thirteen  eminent 
Christians.    12mo,  Glasgow,  1788. 

Thoughts  on  the  Travelling  of  the  Mail  on  the  Lord's  Day. 
12mo,  1785. 

Tlie  Re-Exhibition  of  the  Testimony  defended.  8vo,  Glas- 
gow. 

Devout  Breathings  of  a  Vioua  Soul|  with  additions  and 
improvements.    Edin. 

The  necessity,  seriousness,  and  sweetness  of  Practical  Reli- 
gion, in  an  awakening  call,  by  Samuel  Corbyn;  with  four 
solemn  addresses  to  nnners,  young  and  old. 

The  followiDg  were  published  after  his  death  * 

Select  Remains:  with  some  account  of  bis  life.  12dio, 
London,  1789. 

Posthumous  Works.    12mo,  Perth,  1797. 

An  Apology  for  a  more  frequent  administration  of  the  Loin's 
Supper;  with  answers  to  objections.    12mo,  Edin.  180^ 
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BROWN,  John,  a  pions  and  useful  divine, 
eldest  son  of  tlie  preceding,  by  his  first  wife,  Janet 
Thomson,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Thomson,  mer- 
chant, Musselburgh,  was  bom  at  Haddington, 
24th  July,  1754.  From  his  youth  he  gave  de- 
cided indications  of  piety.  He  was  sent  to  the 
-university  of  Edinburgh,  when  he  was  scarcely 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  about  the  year  1772  he 
entered  on  the  study  of  divinity,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  his  father.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  by  the  Associate  presbytery  of  Burghers 
at  Edinburgh,  21st  May  1776.  Soon  after,  he  re- 
ceived a.  call  from  the  Burgher  congregation  of 
Whitburn,  Linlithgowshire,  and  was  ordained  to 
that  charge,  22d  May  1777.  During  a  long  ca- 
reer of  ministerial  usefulness,  he  maintained  a 
high  degree  of  popularity,  his  preaching  being 
characterized  by  the  simplicity  and  seriousness  of 
his  manner,  and  by  the  highly  evangelical  tone  of 
bis  sentiment^.  He  exerted  himself  in  promoting 
the  various  religious  institutions  of  the  day,  and 
took  a  deep  interest  especially  in  the  spiritual  im- 
provement of  the  Highlander  of  Perthshire. 

When  his  strength  began  to  decline,  his  people 
gave  a  call  to  Mr.  William  Millar,  to  be  his  col- 
league and  successor,  and  he  was  accordingly  or- 
dained as  such  15th  November  1831.  After  the 
ordination,  Mr.  Brown  preached  only  eight  Sab- 
baths. He  was  seized  with  a  severe  paralytic 
attack,  and  after  lingering  for  a  few  weeks,  he 
died  10th  Febiniaiy  1832,  in  the  78th  year  of  his 
age,  and.  56th  of  his  ministry 

Mr.  Brown's  chief  works  are : 

Gospel  Trath  accurately  stated  and  illustrated  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Hog,  Boston,  Erskines,  and  others,  occasioned  by 
the  republication  of  the  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity.  12mo, 
1817.    New  and  greatly  enlarged  edition.    Glasg.  1831. 

Notes,  Devotional  and  Explanatory,  on  the  Translations 
and  Paraphrases  generally  used  in  the  Presbjterian  Congre- 
gations in  Scotland.  Published  with  an  edition  of  the  Psalms 
with  his  father's  notes,  in  Glasgow. 

Memorials  of  the  Nonconformist  Ministers  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  William  M'Ga- 
vin,  Esq.  Glasg.  1882.  (This  was  the  last  literary  work  of 
both  the  excellent  men  whose  names  appear  on  the  title-page. 
Mr.  Brown  died  just  before  it  went  to  press,  and  Mr.  M'Ga- 
vin  just  as  it  was  leaving  it.)  • 

His  other  minor  works  are : 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  late  Rev.  James 
Hervey,  A.M.    1806.  Three  editions. 

A  brief  Account  of  a  Tour  in  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire. 
Umo.  1815. 


Memoira  of  Private  Christians^ 

Christian  Experience ;  or  the  Spiritual  Exercise  of  Emi- 
nent Christians  in  different  ages  and  places,  stated  in  their 
own  words.    18mo,  1825. 

Descriptive  List  of  religions  books  in  the  English  language 
fit  for  general  use.    12mo,  1827. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bradbury.    18mo  1881. 

He  also  edited  the  following : 

The  Evangelical  Preacher.  A  Select  Collection  of  doc- 
trinal and  practical  Sermons,  chiefly  of  English  divines  of  the 
18th  century.    3  vols.  12mo,  1802—1806. 

A  Collection  of  Religious  Letters  from  books  and  MSS. 
12mo,  1818. 

A  Collection  of  Letters  from  pnnted  books  and  MSS., 
suited  to  Children  and  Youth.    18mo,  1816. 

Evangelical  Beauties  of  the  late  Rev.  Hugh  Binning,  with 
an  account  of  his  Life.    82mo,  1828. 

Evangelical  Beauties  of  Archbishop  Leighton.  12mo,  1829. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Brown,  were  published  Letters  on 
Sanctification,  some  of  which  had  previously  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Repository  and  Monitor,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life 
by  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  David  Smith  of  Biggar. 

BROWN,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine, 
the  son  of  the  snbject  of  the  preceding  me- 
moir, was  born  July  12,  1784,  at  the  house  of 
Bnrnhead,  in  the  parish  of  Whitbnrn,  Linlith- 
gowshire. Having,  from  early  life,  chosen  the 
ministry  as  a  profession,  in  November  1797, 
he  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
studied  for  three  sessions.  In  April  1800,  when 
scarcely  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Elie, 
Fifeshire,  as  a  teacher.  In  the  following  August, 
he  was  examined  by  the  Associate  presbytery  of 
Perth  at  Newburgh,  and  subsequently  entered  the 
divinity  hall  of  that  body  at  Selkirk,  under  Dr. 
George  Lawson,  who  had  succeeded  his  grandfa- 
ther, in  1787,  as  professor  of  divinity  to  the  Seces- 
sion church. 

While  pursuing  his  studies  for  the  ministry, 
Mr.  Brown  became,  in  April  1803,  a  private 
teacher  in  Glasgow,  and  in  Februaiy  1805  he  was 
licensed  at  Falkirk  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the 
Bm'gher  presbytery  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk.  He 
had  very  soon  calls  to  both  Stirling  and  Biggar, 
and  in  September  1805,  was  appointed  to  the  lat- 
ter place.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London  for  three  months,  to  supply  the 
pulpit  of  Dr.  Waugh,  Wells  Street,  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

Mr.  Brown  was  ordained  Burgher  minister  at 
Biggai*,  February  6,  1806.  In  1817  he  received  a 
call  to  become  the  minister  of  the  Burgher  church 
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at  North  Leith,  but  the  Associate  Synod  would 
not  consent,  at  that  time,  to  his  removal  from 
Biggar. 

On  the  translation,  in  1821,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Hall  from  Rose  Street  cbapel,  Edinburgh,  which 
had  been  built  for  him,  to  a  larger  place  of  wor- 
ship, also  erected  for  him,  in  Broughton  Place  of 
that  city,  Mr.  Brown  received  a  call  from  the 
Rose  Street  congregation  to  be  his  successor. 
This  call  he  accepted.  On  May  1, 1822,  he  was 
translated  by  deed  of  Synod  to  that  congregation, 
and  on  June  4,  was  admitted  pastor  of  Rose  Street 
church. 

Dr.  Hall  died  November  28, 1826,  and,  on  the 
following  Sabbath,  Dr.  Brown  proached  his  fu- 
neral sermon  in  Broughton  Place  church.  Sub- 
sequently he  received  a  call  from  the  congrega- 
tion, but  was  continued  in  his  own  charge  by  the 
synod  at  their  meeting  in  May  1828.  Having 
received  a  second  call,  he  was  translated  by  the 
Synod  to  Broughton  Place  church,  in  April  1829, 
and  admitted  20th  May  following.  On  the  insti- 
tution of  the  professorship  of  Exegetical  Theology 
Dy  the  United  Secession  Synod  in  1834,  he  was,  in 
April  that  year,  appointed  to  that  chair,  which  had 
been  i-eorganized  according  to  a  plan  of  which  he 
was  the  author,  and  in  which  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  thb  study,  which  has  since  impressed 
itself  on  all  Scottish  churches,  was  for  the  first 
time  recognised. 

In  the  rollgio  -  political  controversies  of  the 
period.  Dr.  Brown  not  unfrequently  found  himself 
involved,  from  his  fervour  in  the  cause  of  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  truth.  The  first  of  these  was 
on  what  was  then  called  the  Apocrypha  question. 
This  controversy  arose  in  consequence  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  having  permitted 
the  Apocrypha  to  be  inserted  in  the  Bible,  and 
ultimately  hinged  upon  its  sincerity  in  professing 
to  r^ect  it  from  their  editions  of  that  work.  Dr. 
Andrew  Thomson,  minister  of  St.  George's, 
Edinburgh,  stood  forth  as  the  assailant  of  the 
Society,  his  principal  opponents  being  Drs.  Groy 
and  Brown,  and  his  chief  supporter,  Robert 
Haldane. 

The  question  as  to  the  lawfulness  and  expe- 
diency of  the  existing  connexion  between  church 
and  State  was  the  next     It  was  not  a  new  one, 


but  it  now  assumed  a  bolder  and  moro  oonspicnoua 
aspect  than  it  had  ever  before  held,  and  excited 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  ferment  in  the  public 
mind,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  made  upon  its 
lawfulness  on  more  exclusively  scripture  grounds, 
by  a  leading  member  of  Dr.  Brown's  denomina- 
tion. Dr.  Andrew  Mat-shall,  in  a  Sermon  published 
in  May  1829.  In  this  controversy  Dr.  Brown 
took  a  prominent  and  consistent  part.  A  voluntary 
church  association  having  been  formed  in  Edin- 
burgh, (Dr.  Brown  being  one  of  the  committee,) 
led,  in  February  1883,  to  the  formation  ot 
an  association  at  Glasgow  for  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  thenceforth 
*'  the  battle  of  Establishments  "  waxed  hotter  and 
hotter.  Voluntary  church  associations  and  Church 
Defence  associations  were  formed  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  for  several  years  after,  churchmen 
and  dissenters  no  longer  acted  together  as  breth- 
ren, either  in  religious  societies  or  in  the  social  in- 
tercourse of  private  life. 

A  more  painful  and  trying  ordeal  awaited  Dr. 
Brown.  In  1842,  four  ministers  of  Dr.  Brown's 
denomination  were  expelled  from  the  Synod,  for 
holding  views  subversive  of  the  special  reference 
of  the  atonement  as  held  by  their  body.  At  the 
meeting  of  Synod  in  October  1843,  in  consequence 
of  the  transmission  of  an  overture  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Paisley,  the  Synod  requested  the  two 
senior  professors,  Drs.  Balmer  and  Brown,  to 
express  their  sentiments  on  the  doctrinal  points, 
regarding  which  differences  from  the  views  of 
the  body  were  alleged  to  be  held  by  these 
ministers.  This  the  professors  accordingly  did, 
much  to  the  satisfaction,  with  the  conference 
that  followed,  of  the  Synod,  as  stated  in  their 
finding  on  the  occasion.  Subsequently  Dr.  Mar- 
shall published  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^  The  Catholic 
Doctrine  of  Redemption  Vindicated,'  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  which  he  threw  out  certain  imputations 
against  Drs.  Brown  and  Balmer,  of  which  they 
complained  to  the  Synod.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  Dr.  Marshall's  statements  into 
consideration,  and  also  the  published  speeches  of 
the  two  professors.  The  result  was  that  Dr. 
Marshall  disavowed  the  insinuation  that  they 
taught  anything  inconsistent  with  the  standards 
of  the  church,  and  he  spontaneously  intimated  his 
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purpose  to  suppress  the  Appendix  altogether. 
Bat  the  matter  did  not  end  here,  as  it  was  thought 
it  would,  for  Dr.  Marshall  returned  to  the 
charge. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  May  1845,  Dr. 
Brown,  by  the  advice  of  his  presbytery,  presented 
a  complaint  in  reference  to  a  pamphlet  published, 
shoilly  before,  by  Dr.  Marshall,  entitled,  *  Re- 
marks on  the  Statements  on  certain  doctrinal 
points  made  before  the  United  Secession  Synod 
at  their  request,  by  the  two  senior  Professors,'  in 
which  he  pronounced  the  doctrine  enunciated  by 
them  to  be  *^  subverting  the  very  foundation  of  our 
hopes,  entirely  subverting  the  doctrine  of  election, 
rendering  the  godpel  little  more  than  a  solemn 
mockery,"  with  more  to  the  same  effect ;  and  he 
requested  that  the  Synod  would  either  enter  on  the 
investigation  of  these  charges  '*  in  due  form,"  or 
release  him  from  his  professorial  duties.  The 
Synod,  after  finding  that  Dr.  Brown  had  acted  with 
great  propriety  in  bringing  the  matter  before  them, 
expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  explanation 
which  he  had  given  in  his  *  Statement '  and  other- 
wise, declaring  also  their  enthre  confidence  in  his 
soundness  in  the  faith,  and  their  trust  that  he 
would  continue  to  discharge  his  important  func- 
tions with  equal  honour  to  himself  and  benefit  to 
the  church.  In  regard  to  Dr.  Marshall,  they 
found  that  in  his  recently  published  pamphlet  he 
had  reiterated  serious  charges,  formerly  brought 
forward  on  insufficient  grounds  against  Dr. 
Brown,  in  a  still  more  offensive  form,  that 
he  ought  to  have  brought  the  matter  before 
the  church  courts  in  the  only  competent  way, 
and  that  he  should,  therefore,  be  admonished  at 
the  bar  of  the  Synod.  After  this  decision,  Dr. 
Marshall  Intimated  his  intention  of  bringing  a 
libel  against  Dr.  Brown,  and  another  meeting  of 
Synod  was  appointed  in  July,  that  he  might  have 
the  opportunity  of  producing  his  libel  before  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Divinity  Hall. 

Accordingly,  in  the  following  July,  Dr.  Mar- 
shall, assisted  by  Dr.  Hay  of  Kinross,  presented 
a  libel  against  Dr.  Brown,  being  the  first  prose- 
cution for  heresy  by  libel  that  had  ever  taken 
place  in  the  Synod  of  the  Secession  church.  The 
libel  contained  five  counts,  and  Dr.  Browa  was 
triumphantly  acquitted  on   them    all.    On   the 


whole  case  the  Synod  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  finding : 

**The  Synod  finds  that  there  exists  no  grouid  even 
for  suspicion  that  he  holds,  or  has  ever  held,  any  opin- 
ion on  the  points  under  review  inoonsistent  with  the 
Word  of  God,  or  the  subordinate  standards  of  this  ehorcb. 
The  Synod,  therefore,  dismisses  the  libel ;  and  while  it  nn- 
cerely  sjrmpathiaes  with  Dr.  Brown  in  the  nnpleasant  and 
painful  drcnnistanoes  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  it  renews 
the  expression  of  confidence  in  him  given  at  last  meeting, 
and  entertains  the  hope  that  the  issue  of  this  cause  hss  been 
such  ss  will,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  restore  peace  and  confi- 
dence throughout  the  church,  and  terminate  the  unhappy 
controversy  which  has  so  long  agitated  it." 

During  the  whole  discussions  in  this  unhappy 
case,  Dr.  Brown  displayed  great  wisdom  and 
Christian  temper,  and  his  own  congregation  sym- 
pathized with  him  most  sincerely  in  the  trying 
and  painful  circumstances  in  which  he  had  been 
placed.  As  a  mark  of  their  affection  and  sym- 
pathy, they  met  in  the  following  September,  and 
presented  him  with  a  valuable  testimonial. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Peddle,  senior  pastor  of 
Bristo  Street  congregation,  Edinburgh,  11th  Oc- 
tober, 1845,  Dr.  Brown  preached  his  funeral  ser- 
mon to  his  congregation,  which  was  afterwards 
printed.  In  the  movement  for  the  union  of  the 
Secession  and  Relief  bodies,  he  took  a  warm  part. 
After  that  work  had  been  accomplished,  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  formed  in  1847,  he 
devoted  his  remaining  efforts  to  expository  com- 
ments on  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

In  1856,  on  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  ministry,  his  jubilee  was  celebrated.  His 
attached  congregation,  on  that  occasion,  present- 
ed him  with  a  purse  containing  £600.  This  noble 
gift  he  at  once  generously  devoted,  with  an  added 
sum,  to  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  the  annual  relief 
of  aged  ministeiB  of  the  United  Presbjrterian 
church. 

The  duties  of  his  professorship  Dr.  Brown  dis- 
charged with  much  enthusiasm  and  assiduity  till 
1857,  when  increasing  infirmities  rendered  him 
unequal  to  the  labours  which  it  Imposed.  His 
pulpit  ministrations  he  was  also  compelled  to 
relinquish  at  the  same  time,  but  occasionally, 
when  his  health  permitted,  he  would  appear  in 
public  to  cheer  and  instruct  his  flock. 

For  some  time  he  suffered  severely  torn  inter- 
nal pains,  and  it  was  supposed  that  his  liver  wa» 
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tffBCted,  but  latterly  he  enjoyed  a  complete  im- 
mimity  from  these.  His  personal  appearance, 
which  was  fine  and  dignified,  was,  previonsly  to 
his  death,  greatly  changed,  in  reference  to  which 
he  himself  expressively  said,  ^^  The  Master  chan- 
ges our  coantenance,  and  sends  ns  away." 

Dr.  Brown  died  at  his  house,  Arthur  Lodge, 
Newington,  Edinburgh,  Idth  October,  1858,  in 
his  74th  year.  So  high  was  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  that  he  may  be  said  to  hare 
had  a  public  funeral.  The  Lord  Provost  and  ma- 
gistrates of  Edinburgh  attended  in  their  official 
robes.  He  was  followed  to  the  grave,  in  the 
Lower  Calton  burying-ground,  by  his  former  con- 
gregations of  Biggar  and  Rose  Street,  as  well  as 
by  his  people  of  Broughton  Place  church,  and  by 
ministers  of  all  denominations.  All  felt  that  a 
good  man  and  **  a  prince  in  Israel"  had  been  ga- 
thered to  his  rest.  On  the  Sunday  succeeding  his 
funeral,  his  colleague,  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  and 
Dr.  Harper,  North  Leith,  preached  funeral  ser- 
mons in  Broughton  Place  church.  He  was  twice 
married,  first,  to  Jane  Nimmo,  daughter  and  sis- 
ter of  two  eminent  physicians  in  Glasgow.  She 
died  in  1816 ;  and,  secondly,  to  Margaret  Fisher 
Cnim,  of  the  Thomliebank  family,  descended 
from  Ebenezer  Erskine  and  Mr.  Fisher,  two  of 
the  five  fathers  of  the  Secession.  He  left  three 
sons  and  as  many  daughters.  Two  of  his  sons 
were  educated  for  the  medical  profession;  Dr. 
John  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  William 
Brown.  The  third  son  was  but  a  youth  at  the 
time  of  his  father^s  death. 

The  influence  of  Dr.  Brown  in  his  own  denomi- 
nation was  very  great.  But  he  was  never  an 
ecclesiastical  leader,  in  the  generally  understood 
sense  of  the  term.  He  had  little  turn  for  the 
platform,  and  he  spoke  but  rai-ely  in  church 
courts.  In  all  public  questions,  however,  he  took 
a  deep  and  enlightened  interest,  and  when  he  did 
express  his  opinions  on  any  subject,  it  was  with 
an  authority  which  showed  that  he  had  thorough- 
ly considered  it,  and  was  familiar  with  all  its 
bearings.  Both  as  a  preacher  and  a  lecturer,  he 
was  an  evangelical  of  the  highest  order,  closely 
resembling  the  founders  of  his  denomination  in  a 
religious  aspect,  vigorous,  pure,  fervent,  manly, 
and  profoundly  pathetic. 


Deemed  the  ripest  Biblical  scholar  of  his  age,  it 
was  only  late  in  life  that  he  became  a  theological 
writer.  He  had  a  magnificent  library,  probably 
the  largest  clerical  library  in  Scotland,  except  one. 
His  Greek  New  Testaments,  which  he  commenced 
to  hoard  when  he  was  fourteen,  were,  it  is  be- 
lieved, unique  in  number  and  in  quality  for  a  pd 
vate  library,  and  his  Latin  and  French  thoologicaj 
authors,  of  the  16th  century,  were  all  but  com- 
plete. He  had  also  a  fine  collection  of  classics, 
which  he  read  to  the  last.  Although  he  taught 
as  a  professor  for  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  his  se- 
ries of  commentaries,  on  which  his  name  must 
chiefly  rest,  were  published  within  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life.  The  publication  of  more  than 
ten  octavo  volumes  by  a  man  considerably  above 
sixty  when  he  began,  and  several  of  these  on 
some  of  the  most  difficult  Epistles  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  certainly  something  unusual  in  the 
history  of  literature. 

Dr.  Brown *s  more  important  works  are : 

Expoeitorj  Disoonnes  on  the  Fint  EpiBtle  of  the  Apostle 
Peter.    In  three  volnmes.    8vo. 

Disoonnes  and  Sayings  of  onr  Lord  Jesns  Christ :  lUns- 
trated  in  a  Series  of  Expositions.  In  three  volnmes.  Second 
edition.    8vo. 

An  Expomtion  of  onr  Lord*s  Interoessoiy  Prayer,  with  a 
Disconrse  on  the  Relation  of  onr  Lord's  Interoesnon  to  the 
Conyerrion  of  the  World.    Svo. 

Resnrrection  of  Life :  An  Exposition  of  1  Cor.  xy.  With 
a  Disoonrse  on  onr  Lord*8  Resnrrection.    Svo. 

Sufferings  and  Glories  of  the  Messiah  signified  beforehand 
to  DaTid  and  Isaiah ;  An  Exposition  of  Psalm  xviii.  and 
Isaiah  m.  18;  liii.  12.    8yo. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 
Galatians.    8to. 

He  also  published  the  following  as  separate  Ser- 
mons: 

The  Danger  of  Opposing  Christianity,  and  the  Certainty 
of  its  final  Trinmph :  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Edin- 
burgh Missionary  Society,  on  Tuesday,  2d  April,  1816.    8vo. 

On  the  State  of  Scotland,  in  reference  to  the  Means  of 
Relif^ons  Instruction :  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Opening 
of  the  Associate  Synod,  on  Tuesday,  27th  April,  1819.    8to. 

On  the  Duty  of  Pecuniary  Contribution  to  Religious  Pur- 
poses: A  Sermon  preached  before  the  London  Misuonary 
Society,  on  Thursday,  May  10,  1821.    Third  edition.   ISma 

Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Rer.  James  Hall, 
D.D.,  Edinburgh.    8?o.    182S. 

The  Abolition  of  Death :  a  Sermon.    Foolscap  8vo. 

The  Friendship  of  Christ  and  his  People  Indissoluble :  A 
Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  John  Mitchell,  D.D., 
Glasgow.    8to. 

Human  Authority  in  Religion  condemned  by  Jesus  Christ: 
An  Expository  Discourse.    Foolscap  8yo. 

The  Christian  Ministry,  and  the  Character  and  Destiny  «f 
its  Occupants,  Worthy  and  Unworthy:  A  Sermon  on  the 
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Death  of  th«  Rew  Robert  Balmer,  D.D.,  Berwick.  Second 
edition.    8to. 

HeaTen :  A  Sennon  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  James  Ped- 
die,  D.D.,  Edinburgh.    8to. 

The  Present  Ck>ndition  of  them  who  are  "Asleep  in 
Christ  :**  A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Hngh  Hengh, 
D.D.,  Glasgow.    Sra 

The  Good  Shepherd :  A  Sermon.    24mo. 

His  smaller  tracts  are  as  follows : 

1.  On  the  Bible  Society  controrersy. 

Statement  of  the  Claims  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  on  the  Support  of  the  Christian  Pnblio :  With  an 
Appendix.  8vo. 

Remarks  on  Certiun  Statements  bj  Alex.  Haldane,  Esq., 
in  his  *'  Memoir  of  Robert  Haldane  of  Auchingraj,  and  his 
brother,  James  A.  Haldane."    8vo. 

2.  On  the  Voluntary  controyersy. 

The  Law  of  Christ  respecting  Civil  Obedience,  especiallj 
m  the  Payment  of  Tribute ;  with  an  Appendix  of  Notes :  to 
which  are  added  Two  Addresses  on  the  Volnntary  Chnroh 
Controversy.    Second  edition,  1838.    Third  edition.    870. 

What  ought  the  Dissenters  of  Scotland  to  do  in  the  present 
Crisis  ?    Second  edition,  8vo.    1840. 

3.  On  the  Atonement  charge. 

Opmions  on  Faith,  Divine  Influence,  Human  Inability,  the 
Design  and  Effect  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  Assurance,  and  the 
Sonship  of  Christ.  Second  edition,  with  additional  Notes. 
12mo. 

Statement  made,  April  1,  1845,  before  the  United  Associ- 
ate Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  on  asking  their  Advice.  Sec- 
ond edition.    12mo. 

Miscellaneous. 

Strictures  on  Mr.  Yates*  Vindication  of  Unitarianism.  8vo. 

Remarks  on  the  Plans  and  Publications  of  Robert  Owen, 
Esq.  of  New  Lanark.    8vo. 

On  Religion,  and  the  Means  of  its  Attainment.  Sixth 
edition.    18mo. 

On  Forgetfulness  of  God.    Second  edition.    18mo. 

The  Christian  Pastor's  Manual ;  a  Selection  of  Tracts  on 
the  Duties,  Difficulties,  and  Encouragements  of  the  Christian 
Ministxy.    12mo. 

A  Tribute  to  the  Memoxy  of  a  very  dear  Christian  Friend. 
Third  edition.    18mo. 

Discourses  suited  to  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per.   Second  edition.    12mo. 

Hints  on  the  Permanent  Obligation  and  Frequent  Observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  Supper.    Second  edition.    12mo. 

Hints  on  the  Nature  and  Influence  of  Christian  Hope. 
Post  8vo. 

The  Mourner's  Friend;  or,  Instruction  and  Consolation 
for  the  Bereaved,  a  Selection  of  Tracts  and  Hymns.  Second 
edition.    82mo. 

The  United  Secession  Church  Vindicated  from  the  Charge, 
made  by  James  A.  Haldane,  Esq.,  of  Sanctioning  Indiscrim- 
inate Admission  to  Communion.    1889,  8vo. 

On  the  Means  and  Manifestations  of  a  Genuine  Revival  of 
Religion :  an  Address  delivered  before  the  United  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  on  November  19, 1889.  Second 
edition.    12mo. 

Hints  to  Students  of  Divinity ;  an  Address  at  the  Opening 
of  the  United  Secession  Theological  Semmarv  Augtwt  8, 
1841.    Foolscap  8vo. 


Memorial  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Fisher  Brciwn.     Foolscap  8ve 

Statement  on  certain  Doctrinal  Points;  made  October 
5th,  1848,  before  the  United  Associate  Synod,  at  their  le* 
quest     12mo. 

On  the  Equity  and  Benignity  of  the  Divine  Law.    24mo. 

Comfortable  Words  for  Christian  Parents  Bereaved  of  Lit- 
tie  Children.    Second  edition.    18mo. 

Barnabas,  or  the  Christianly  Good  Man :  in  Hires  INs- 
Gourses.    Second  edition.    Foolscap  8vo. 

Memorials  of  the  Rev.  James  Fisher,  Minister  of  the  As- 
sociate (Burgher)  Congregation,  Glasgow;  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity to  the  Associate  (Burgher)  Synod ;  and  one  of  the 
Four  Leaders  of  the  Secession  from  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland :  In  a  Narrative  of  his  Life,  and  a  Selection  from 
his  Writmgs.    Foolscap  8vd. 

Hints  on  the  Lord's  Supper  and  Thoughts  for  the  Lord's 
Table.    Foolscap  8vo. 

Plain  Discourses  on  Important  Subjects.    Foolscap  8vo. 

Discourses  suited  to  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per.   Third  edition.    8vo. 

The  Dead  in  Christ,  their  State  Present  and  Future,  with 
Reflections  on  the  Death  of  a  veiy  dear  Christian  Friend. 
18mo. 

JHe  also  edited  the  following  works,  liz.: 

Madaurin's  Essays  and  Sermons,  with  an  Introdnctoiy 
Essay.    Second  edition.    12mo. 

Henry's  Communicant's  Companion,  with  an  Introductory 
Essay.    Fourth  edition. 

Venn's  Complete  Duty  of  Man,  with  an  Introdnctoiy  £»- 
say.    Second  edition.    12mo. 

Theological  Tracts.  Selected  and  Original.  8  vols.  Fools- 
cap 8vo. 

BROWN,  John,  M.D.,  the  founder  of  the  Bra- 
nonian  system  of  medicme,  was  bom  in  1785  or 
1736,  either  in  the  village  of  Lintlaws  or  that  of 
Preston,  parish  of  Btincle,  Berwickshire.  His  pa- 
rents, who  were  Seceders,  were  in  the  humblest 
condition  of  life,  his  father's  occupation  not  being 
aboye  that  of  a  daj-labonrer.  Nevertheless  they 
were  anxious  to  give  their  son  a  decent  and  reli- 
gious education.  It  was  a  frequent  expression  ot 
his  father's,  '^that  he  would  gird  his  belt  the 
tighter  to  give  his  son  John  a  good  education.*' 
He  early  discovered  uncommon  quickness  of  ap- 
prehension, and  he  was  sent  to  school  to  learc 
English  much  sooner  than  the  usual  period.  Be- 
fore he  was  five  years  of  age,  he  had  read  through 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  When 
he  was  little  more  than  five  years  of  a;^,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father.  His  mother 
afterwards  married  a  weaver,  by  whose  assistance 
he  was  enabled  to  continue  at  school,  where  ho 
was  distinguished  for  his  unwearied  application, 
his  facility  in  mastering  the  tasks  assigned  to  him, 
and  the  retentiveness  of  his  memoiy.  Before  he 
was  ten  years  of  age,  he  had  gone  torongh  the 
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routine  of  grammar  education  required  previously 
60  entering  college.  But  as  his  mother  could  not 
afford  to  put  him  to  the  university,  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  weaver.  For  this  occupation  he 
had  a  rooted  aversion,  and  Mr.  Cruickshank  kindly 
offered  to  allow  him  to  attend  the  school  gratui- 
tously. He  therefore  resumed  his  studies,  with 
the  view  of  ultimately  becoming  a  preacher  of  the 
Secession.  In  a  short  time  he  became  so  neces- 
sary to  his  master,  that  he  was  occasionally  de- 
puted to  instruct  the  younger  scho1ai*s. 

At  this  period,  we  are  told,  ^^  he  was  of  a  reli- 
gious turn,  and  was  so  strongly  attached  to  the 
sect  of  Seceders,  or  Whigs,  as  they  are  called  in 
Scotland,  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  that  he 
would  have  thought  his  salvation  hazarded,  if  he 
had  attended  the  meetings  of  the  established  church. 
He  aspired  to  be  a  preacher  of  a  purer  religion.*^ 
A  circumstance  which  happened  about  his  thir- 
teenth year  had  the  effect  of  making  him  altogether 
relinquish  the  idea  of  becoming  a  seceding  minister. 
Having  been  persuaded,,  by  some  of  his  school- 
fellows, to  hear  a  sermon  in  the  parish  church  of 
Dunse,  he  was  in  consequence  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  session  of  the  congregation  of  Secedera 
•0  which  he  belonged,  to  be  rebuked  for  his  con- 
duct, but  his  pride  got  the  better  of  his  attachment 
to  the  sect.  He  resolved  not  to  submit  to  the 
censure  of  the  session,  and  in  order  to  avoid  a 
formal  expulsion,  he  at  once  renounced  their 
authority,  and  professed  himself  a  member  of  the 
established  church.  He  afterwards  acted  for  some 
years  as  usher  in  Dunse  school;  and  about  the  age 
of  twenty,  was  engaged  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  situation 
he  left  in  1755,  when  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where, 
while  he  studied  at  the  philosophy  classes,  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  instructing  his  fellow-students 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  He  afterwards 
attended  the  divinity  hall,  and  had  proceeded  so 
far  in  his  theological  studies  as  to  be  called  upon 
to  deliver,  in  the  public  hall,  a  discourse  upon  a 
prescribed  portion  of  scripture,  the  usual  step  pre- 
liminary to  being  licensed  to  preach.. 

About  this  time,  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
friend,  he  was  employed  by  a  gentleman  then 
studying  medicine  to  translate  into  Latin  an 
inaugm*al  dissertation.    The  superior  manner  in 


which  he  executed  his  task  gained  him  great  re- 
putation, which  induced  him  to  turn  his  attention 
towards  the  study  of  medicine.  Shortly  after 
wards  he  retired  to  Dunse,  and  resumed  his  for- 
mer occupation  of  usher.  At  Martinmas  1759  he 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  a  vacancy  happening 
in  one  of  the  classes  of  the  High  School,  he  became 
a  candidate,  but  without  success.  Being  unable 
to  pay  the  fees  for  the  medical  classes,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  college  session  in  that  year, 
he  addressed  an  elegantly  composed  Latin  letter, 
first  to  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  then  professor  of 
anatomy,  and  afterwards  to  the  other  medical  pro- 
fessors in  the  university,  from  whom  he  imme- 
diately received  gratis  tickets  of  admission  to  their 
different  courses  of  lectures. 

For  two  or  three  years  he  supported  himself  by 
teaching  the  classics ;  but  he  afterwai*ds  devoted 
himself  to  that  occupation  which  is  known  at  the 
university  by  the  name  of  *  grinding,^  that  is,  pre- 
paring medical  candidates  for  their  probationary 
examinations,  which  in  his  time  were  conducted 
in  Latin.  For  composing  a  thesis,  he  charged  ten 
guineas;  and  for  translating  one  into  Latin,  hh 
price  was  five.  In  1761  he  became  a  member  oi 
the  Royal  Medical  Society,  where,  in  the  discussion 
of  medical  theories,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  talents  to  advantage.  He  enjoyed  the 
particular  favour  of  the  celebrated  Cullen,  who  re- 
ceived him  into  his  family  as  tutor  to  his  children, 
and  treated  him  with  every  mark  of  confidence 
and  esteem.  He  even  made  him  assistant  in  hie 
lectures — Brown  illustrating  and  explaining  to  the 
pupils  in  the  evening  the  lecture  delivered  by  Dr. 
Cullen  in  the  morning.  In  1765,  under  the 
patronage  of  that  eminent  professor,  he  opened  a 
boarding-house  for  students  attending  the  univer- 
sity, the  profits  of  which,  with  those  of  his  profes- 
sional engagements,  enabled  him  to  marry  a  Miss 
Lamond,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  citizen  of 
Edinburgh.  In  spite  of  all  his  advantages,  how- 
ever, his  total  want  of  economy,  and  his  taste  for 
company  and  convivial  pleasures,  reduced  him,  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  to  a  state  of  in- 
solvency, and  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  calling 
a  meeting  of  his  creditors,  and  making  a  compro- 
mise with  them. 

With  the  view  of  qualifying  himself  for  an  ana- 
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tomical  professorahip  in  one  of  tbe  infant  colleges 
of  America,  he  at  this  time  devoted  himself  to  ob- 
Uuning  an  intimate  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
botany ;  bat  Gullen,  who  fonnd  him  nsefhl  in  con- 
dacting  his  Latin  correspondence,  persuaded  him 
to  relinqnish  the  design  of  leaving  Scotland.  Soon 
afterwards  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  vacant 
chair  of  the  theory  of  medicine,  and  was  again 
nnsnccessfolf  Dr.  Gregory  having  been  appointed. 
On  this  occasion,  an  anecdote  got  into  circulation, 
which,  if  true,  reflects  little  credit  on  his  heretofore 
friend  and  patron,  Dr.  CuUen.  Coming  forward 
without  recommendation,  it  was  reported,  that 
when  the  magistrates,  who  are  the  patrons  of  the 
professorships,  asked  who  this  unfriended  candi- 
date was,  Cullen,  so  far  from  giving  him  his  sup- 
port, observed,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  "Surely 
this  can  never  be  our  Jock!"  Attributing  his  dis- 
appointment to  the  jealousy  of  GuUen,  Brown  re- 
solved to  break  off  all  connection  with  him. 
This  he  did  after  his  rejection  on  applying  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  society  which  published  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  admission  into  which 
Cullen  could  easily  have  procured  him. 

Shortly  after  this  he  commenced  giving  lectures 
in  Latin  upon  a  new  system  of  medicine,  which 
he  had  formed  in  opposition  to  Cullen's  theories, 
and  employed  the  manuscript  of  his  *Elementa 
Medicins,*  composed  some  time  previously,  as  his 
text-book.  The  novelty  of  his  doctrines  procured 
him  at  first  a  numerous  dass  of  pupils ;  and  the 
contest  between  his  partisans  and  those  of  his  op- 
ponents was  carried  to  the  highest  possible  ex- 
treme. In  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  the  debates 
among  the  students  on  the  subject  of  'he  new  sys- 
tem were  conducted  with  so  much  vehemence  and 
intemperance,  that  they  frequently  terminated  in 
a  duel  between  some  of  the  parties.  A  law  was 
in  consequence  passed,  by  which  it  was  enacted 
that  any  member  who  challenged  another  on 
account  of  anything  said  in  the  public  debates, 
should  be  expelled  the  society.  In  the  autumn  of 
1779  Brown  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  his  rupture  with  the  pro- 
fessors of  Edinburgh  preventing  him  for  applying 
for  it  from  that  university.  Not  only  the  medical 
professors,  but  the  medical  practitioners,  were  op- 
posed to  his  system,  and  he  was  visited  with  much 


rancorons  obloquy  and  misrepresentation  by  his 
opponent  Dr.  Cullen  and  his  abettors.  The  im- 
prudence of  his  conduct  in  private  life,  and  his  in- 
temperate habits,  gave  his  enemies  a  great  advan- 
tage over  him.  One  of  his  pupils  informed  Dr. 
Beddoes  "  that  he  used,  before  he  began  to  read 
his  lecture,  to  take  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  in  a 
glass  of  whiskj^  repeating  the  dose  four  or  five 
times  during  the  lecture.  Between  the  effects  of 
these  stimulants  and  his  voluntary  exertions,  he 
soon  waxed  warm,  and  by  degrees  his  Imagination 
was  exalted  into  phrensy." 

His  design  seems  to  have  been  to  simplify  the 
science  of  medicine,  and  to  render  the  knowledge 
of  it  easily  attainable.  All  general  or  universal 
diseases  were  reduced  by  him  to  two  great  fami- 
lies or  classes,  the  sthenic  and  the  asthenic ;  the 
former  depending  upon  an  excess  of  excitement, 
the  latter  upon  a  deficiency  of  it.  Apoplexy  is  an 
instance  of  the  former,  common  fever  of  the  latter. 
The  former  were  to  be  removed  by  debilitating, 
the  latter  by  stimulating  medicines,  of  which  the 
most  powerful  are  wiue,  brandy,  and  opium ,  the 
stimuli  being  applied  gradually,  and  with  much 
caution.  ^'Spasmodic  and  convulsive  disorders, 
and  even  hemorrnages,"  he  says  in  his  preface  to 
the  *  Elementa  Medicinn,*  "  were  found  to  proceed 
from  debility ;  and  wine  and  brandy,  which  had 
been  thought  hurtful  in  these  diseases,  he  found 
the  most  powerful  of  all  remedies  In  removing 
them."  In  order  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the 
public  against  the  "  Brunonian  system,"  as  it  was 
callea,  his  enemies  spread  a  report  that  its  author 
cured  all  diseases  with  brandy  and  laudanum,  the 
latter  of  which,  till  the  proper  use  of  it  was  point- 
ed out  by  Dr.  Brown,  had  been  employed  by  phy- 
sicians very  sparingly  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

In  1780  he  published  his  *•  Elementa  Medicinie,* 
which  his  opponents  did  not  venture  openly  to 
refute,  but  those  students  who  were  known  to  re- 
sort to  Dr.  Brown^s  lectures  were  marked  out,  and 
in  their  inaugural  dissertations  at  the  college,  any 
allusion  to  his  work,  or  quotation  from  it,  was 
absolutely  prohibited.  "  Had  a  candidate,"  says 
Dr.  Brown^s  son  in  the  life  of  his  father,  prefixed 
to  his  works,  "  been  so  bold  as  to  affirm  that  opi- 
um acted  as  a  stimulant,  and  denied  that  its  pri- 
mary action  was  sedative ;  or  had  he  asserted  that 
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a  catarrh,  or  a  similar  inflammatory  complaint, 
was  occasioned  by  the  action  of  heat,  or  of  heat- 
ing things,  upon  a  body  previously  exposed  for 
some  time  to  cold,  and  that  it  would  give  way  to 
cold  and  antiphlogistic  regimen — facts  which  are 
now  no  longer  controverted — he  might  have  con- 
tinned  to  enjoy  his  new  opinions,  but  would  have 
been  very  unlikely  to  attun  the  object  he  had  in 
view  in  presenting  himself  for  examination.*'  The 
number  of  students  attending  his  classes  became 
in  consequence  very  much  reduced. 

In  1776  Dr.  Brown  had  been  elected  president 
of  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  violent  opposition  made  to  his  system  by 
the  older  physicians,  he  was  again  chosen  to  the 
chair  in  1780.  In  1785  he  instituted  the  Mason 
Lodge  called  the  "  Roman  Eagle,"  with  the  de- 
sign of  preventing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  rapid 
decline  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  an- 
cient Romans.  Several  gentlemen  of  talent  and 
reputation  became  members  of  this  society ;  and 
among  others  the  celebrated  Grosbie,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Scottish  bar. 
Ills  motives  in  instituting  this  lodge  have  been 
variously  represented,  and  one  of  his  biographers 
has  asserted,  it  appears  erroneously,  that  it  was 
with  the  view  of  *^  gaining  proseljrtes  to  his  new 
doctrine.''  The  obligation  signed  by  the  members 
of  the  institution  sufficiently  points  out  the  ob- 
jects of  the  association.  Upon  this  occasion  he 
received  the  compliments  of  all  who  wished  well 
to  polite  literature.  At  the  meetings  of  the  insti- 
iution,  at  which  nothing  but  Latin  was  spoken. 
Brown  nsually  pi*esided,  and  addressed  the  mem- 
bers in  the  Latin  language  with  fluency,  purity, 
and  animation.  In  the  same  year  in  which  he 
founded  the  Roman  Eagle  Lodge,  he  published 
anonymously  his  English  work,  entitled  *  Out- 
lines,' in  which,  under  the  character  of  a  student, 
he  points  out  the  fallacy  of  former  systems  of 
medicine,  and  farther  illustrates  the  principles  of 
bis  own  doctrine.  His  excesses  had  gradually 
brought  him  and  his  system  into  discredit  with 
the  public ;  and  at  one  time  his  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties were  so  great,  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  ne- 
eessity  of  concluding  a  course  of  lectures  in  prison, 
where  he  had  been  confined  for  debt.  In  this  dis- 
tressing situation,  a  one  hundred  pound  note  was 


secretly  conveyed  to  him  from  an  unknown  per 
son,  who  was  afterwards  traced  to  be  the  late 
generous  and  patriotic  Loi*d  Garaenstone 

His  prospects  and  circumstances  becoming  woisc 
daily,  in  the  year  1786  he  quitted  his  native  coun- 
try for  London,  hoping  that  his  merit  would  be 
better  rewarded  in  the  capital  of  the  empire  than 
it  had  been  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  now  in  the 
fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  had  a  wife  and  eight 
children  dependent  on  him,  but  his  expectations 
of  success  were  veiy  sanguine.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival he  delivered  three  successive  courses  of  lec- 
tures at  the  Devil  Tavern,  Fleet  Street,  which, 
being  attended  only  by  a  few  hearers,  added  little  to 
his  income.  From  Mr.  Johnson,  bookseller,  of  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  he  received  a  small  sum  for 
the  first  edition  of  the  translation  of  his  '  Elements 
Medicinffi.'  We  learn  from  his  son's  memoir  of 
his  life,  that  about  this  time,  in  consequence  of  a 
paltry  intrigue,  he  was  deprived  of  the  situation  of 
physician  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  monarch 
having  written  to  his  ambassador  in  London  to 
find  him  out,  and  send  him  over  to  Berlin,  and 
another  person  of  the  name  of  Brown,  an  apothe- 
cary, having  gone  to  Prussia  without  the  ambas- 
sador's knowledge.  It  is  also  said  that,  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  the  interference  of  his  enemies 
prevented  him  from  obtaining  the  professorship  of 
medicine  in  the  university  of  Padua,  where  his 
system  had  many  adherents,  as  well  as  in  Italy 
generally.  In  Germany,  too,  it  found  much  &•< 
vour,  being  propagated  with  great  zeal  by  Girtan- 
ner  and  Weikard.  Having  furnished  his  house  in 
Golden  Square  on  credit,  the  broker  firom  whom 
he  got  his  furniture  in  a  few  months  threw  him 
into  the  King's  Bench  prison,  vrithout  any  previ 
ons  demand  for  the  money  due  to  him.  During 
his  confinement  he  was  applied  to  by  a  bookseller, 
named  Murray,  for  a  nostrum  or  pill,  for  which 
the  popularity  of  his  name  would  ensure  an  exten- 
sive sale.  As  he  was  only  offered  a  trifle  for  the 
property  of  it,  he  rejected  the  proposal.  Soon 
after  he  was  solicited  by  no  less  than  five  persons 
to  make  up  a  secret  or  quack  medicine,  but  as 
they  could  never  come  to  terms,  he  steadily  re- 
fused all  their  entreaties.  Their  object  was  to 
take  advantage  of  his  necessities,  and  without 
making  him  an  adequate  recompense,  to  extort 
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from  him  the  possession  of  a  nostram,  which 
would  have  been  a  fertile  sonrce  of  gain  to  them, 
bat  a  disgrace  to  him  as  a  respectable  physician. 
By  the  friendly  assistance  of  a  conntryman  of  the 
name  of  Miller,  and  the  liberality  of  the  late  Mr. 
Maddison,  stock-broker,  of  Charing  Cross,  he  at 
length  obtained  his  liberty,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1788. 

He  now  applied  himself  with  earnestness  to  ex- 
ecute different  works  which  he  had  planned  while 
in  prison.  Besides  the  translation  of  his  *£le- 
menta  Medicinie,*  which .  he  had  published,  he 
proposed  among  other  works  to  bring  out  a  new 
edition  of  his  *  Observations;'  a  ^Ti-eatise  on  the 
Gout,'  for  which  he  was  to  receive  £500  from  a 
bookseller ;  also  a  treatise  on  '  The  Operation  of 
Opium  on  the  Human  Constitution ;'  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  ^Elementa,'  with  additions;  and  a 
*  Review  of  Medical  Reviewers.'  His  prospects 
were  beginning  to  brighten  and  his  practice  to  in- 
crease, when  a  sudden  stroke  of  apoplexy  at  once 
put  a  period  to  his  life,  and  to  the  illusive  hopes 
of  future  prosperity  which  he  had  been  cherishing. 
He  died  October  7,  1788,  in  the  53d  year  of  his 
age ;  having  the  day  preceding  that  of  his  death, 
delivered  the  introductory  lecture  of  a  fourth 
course,  at  his  house  in  Golden  Square.  He  had 
taken,  as  was  his  custom,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  laudanum  before  going  to  bed,  and  he  died  in 
the  course  of  the  night.  In  1795  Dr.  Beddoes 
published  an  edition  of  his  *  Elements  of  Medicine,' 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  with  a  life  of  the 
author.  In  1804  his  eldest  son.  Dr.  William  Cul- 
len  Brown,  published  his  works,  with  a  memoir  of 
his  father,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  Dr.  Brown's  system 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  great  ingenuity,  but  al- 
though some  of  his  conclusions  have  proved  usefid 
in  the  improvement  of  medical  science,  his  opin- 
ions, never  generally  adopted  in  practice,  have 
long  ago  been  abandoned  by  the  profession.  In 
^  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portraits,'  Dr.  Brown  figures 
as  a  very  prominent  character.    His  works  are : 

Elementa  Medioins.  Edin.  1780,  8to.  Editio  altera  plu- 
rimam  emendata  et  integrnm  demom  opus  ezhibens.  Edin. 
1787,  2  vola.  8vo.    1794,  8vo. 

ObserratioDS  on  the  Principles  of  the  Old  System  of  Physio, 
azhibiting  a  Componnd  of  the  New  Doctrine.  Contuning  a 
new  aocoant  of  the  state  of  Medicine,  from  the  present  times 
backward  to  the  restoration  of  the  genuine  learning  in  the 
western  parts  of  Europe.    Edin.  1787,  8ro 


Elements  of  Medicine,  translated  from  the  Elementa  Medi- 
dnie  Bninonis;  with  large  Notes,  Illustrations,  and  Com- 
ments, by  the  author  of  the  original  work.  Lond.  1788,  2 
Tols.  8to.  Of  this  a  new  edition  was  published  by  Dr.  Bed- 
does,  revised  and  corrected,  with  a  Biographical  Preface. 
Lond.  1795,  2  vols.  Svo. 

BROWN,  John,  an  ingenious  aitist  and  elegant 
scholar,  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  and  watchmaker, 
was  bom  in  1752  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  early 
destined  to  the  profession  of  a  painter.  In  1771 
he  went  to  Italy,  where  for  ten  years  he  improved 
himself  in  his  art.  At  Bome  he  met  with  Sir 
William  Young  and  Mr.  Townley,  and  accom- 
panied them  as  a  draftsman  into  Sicily.  Of  the 
antiquities  of  this  celebrated  island  he  took  several 
very  fine  views  in  pen  and  ink,  which  were  exqui- 
sitely finished,  and  preserved  the  appropriate 
character  of  the  buildings  which  he  intended  tt 
represent.  On  his  return  to  Edinburgh  he  gained 
the  esteem  of  many  eminent  persons  by  his  elegant 
manners  and  instructive  conversation  on  various 
subjects,  particularly  on  those  of  art  and  music,  of 
both  of  which  his  knowledge  was  very  extensive 
and  accm*ate.  He  was  particularly  honoured  by 
the  notice  of  Lord  Monboddo,  who  gave  him  a 
general  invitation  to  his  table,  and  employed  him 
in  making  drawings  in  pencil  for  him. 

In  the  year  1786  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
was  much  employed  as  a  ptdnter  of  small  portraits 
with  black  lead  pencil,  which,  besides  being  cor- 
rectly drawn,  faithfully  exhibited  the  features  and 
character  of  the  persons  whom  they  represented. 
After  some  stay  in  London,  the  weak  state  of  his 
health,  which  had  become  impaired  by  his  close 
application,  induced  him  to  try  the  effects  of  a  sea 
voyage ;  and  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  to  settle 
his  father's  affairs,  who  was  then  dead.  On  the 
passage  from  London  he  grew  rapidly  worse,  and 
was  at  the  point  of  death  when  the  ship  arrived  at 
Leith.  With  much  difficulty  he  was  conveyed  to 
Edinburgh,  and  placed  in  the  bed  of  his  friend  and 
brother-artist,  Bunciman,  whose  death  occurred  in 
1784.    Here  Brown  died,  September  5,  1787. 

In  1789  his  *  Letters  on  the  Poetry  and  Music 
of  the  Italian  Opera,*  12mo,  with  an  introduction 
by  Lord  Monboddo,  to  whom  they  were  originally 
written,  was  published  for  the  benefit  of  Brown's 
widow.  His  lordship,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  *  The 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Language/  speaking  of 
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Mr.  Brown,  says:  ^^The  accoant  that  I  have 
fpyren  of  the  Italian  language  is  taken  from  one 
who  resided  above  ten  years  in  Italy ;  and  who, 
besides  understanding  the  language  perfectly,  is 
more  learned  in  t^e  Italian  arts  of  painting,  scnlp- 
tttre,  mnsic,  and  poetry,  than  any  man  I  ever  met 
with.  His  natural  good  taste  he  has  improved  by 
the  stndy  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  art  to  be 
seen  at  Borne  and  Florence ;  and  as  beauty  in  all 
the  arts  is  pretty  much  the  same,  consisting  of 

•  »  I 

grandeur  and  simplicity,  variety,  decorum,  and  a 
suitableness  to  the  subject,  I  think  he  is  a  good 
judge  of  language,  and  of  writing,  as  well  as  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  music.'^  A  well  written 
character  in  Latin,  by  an  advocate  in  Edinburgh, 
is  appended  to  the  Letters.  Mr.  Brown  left  be- 
hind him  several  very  highly  finished  portraits  in 
pencil,  and  many  exquisite  sketches  in  pencil  and 
pen  and  ink,  which  he  had  taken  of  persons  and 
places  in  Italy.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of 
his  hand  were  delicacy,  correctness,  and  taste, 
and  the  leading  features  of  his  mind  were  acute- 
ness,  liberality,  and  sensibility,  joined  to  a  char- 
acter firm,  vigorous,  and  energetic.  His  last  per- 
formances were  two  exquisite  drawings,  one  from 
Mr.  Townley's  celebrated  bust  of  Homer,  and  the 
other  from  a  fine  original  bust  of  Pope,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Rysbrack.  From  these 
two  drawings,  two  beautiful  engravings  were 
made  by  Mr.  Bartolozzi  and  his  pupil  Mr.  Bovi. 
A  portrait  of  Brown  with  Runciman,  disputing 
about  a  passage  in  Shakspeare^s  Tempest,  the 
joint  production  of  these  artists,  is  in  the  gallery 
at  Dryburgh  Abbey. 

BROWN,  Robert,  styled  of  Markle,  an  emi- 
nent agricultural  writer,  was  bom  in  1757  in  the 
village  of  East  linton,  Haddingtonshire,  where  he 
entered  into  business ;  but  his  natural  genius  led 
him  to  agricultural  pursuits,  which  he  followed 
with  singular  success.  He  commenced  his  agri- 
cultural career  at  Westfortune,  and  soon  afterwards 
removed  to  Markle.  He  was  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  late  George  Rennie  of  Phantassie,  who 
chiefly  confined  his  energies  to  the  practice  of 
agriculture ;  while  Mr.  Brown  gave  his  attention 
to  the  literary  department.  His  ^Treatise  on 
Rural  Affairs,*  and  his  articles  in  the  Edinburgh 
*  Farmer's  Magazine,'  which  be  conducted  for  fif- 


teen years,  evinced  the  soundness  of  his  practical 
knowledge,  and  the  vigour  of  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties. His  best  articles  have  been  translated  into 
the  French  and  German  languages.  He  died 
February  14,  1831,  at  Drylawhill,  East  Lothian, 
in  his  74th  year. 

BROWN,  Thomas,  an  eminent  metaphysician, 
youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  minister 
of  EJrkmabreck,  m  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
and  of  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Smitii,  Esq.,  Wig- 
ton,  was  bom  at  the  manse  of  that  parish,  Janu- 
ary 9,  1778.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  not 
much  more  than  a  year  old,  his  mother  removed 
with  her  family  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  by 
her  eariy  taught  the  first  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion. It  is  said  that  he  acquired  the  whole  alpha- 
bet in  one  lesson,  and  everything  else  with  the 
same  readiness,  so  much  so,  that  he  was  able  to 
read  the  Scriptures  when  between  four  and  five 
years  of  age.  In  his  seventh  year,  he  was  sent  to 
a  brother  of  his  mother  residing  in  London,  by 
whom  he  was  placed  at  a  school,  first  at  Camber- 
well,  and  afterwards  at  Ghiswick.  In  these  and 
two  other  academies  to  which  he  was  subsequent- 
ly transferred,  he  made  great  progress  in  classical 
literature.  In  1792,  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle. 
Captain  Smith,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and 
entered  as  a  student  at  the  university  of  that  citv 
In  the  summer  of  1793,  being  on  a  visit  to  some 
iiiends  in  Liverpool,  he  was  introduced  to  Dr. 
Currie,  the  biographer  of  Bums,  by  whom  his 
attention  was  first  directed  to  metaphysical  sub- 
jects ;  Dr.  Currie  having  presented  him  with  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart's  *  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of 
the  huipap  mind,*  then  just  published.  The  win- 
ter  after,  young  Brown  attended  Mr.  Stewart's 
moral  philosophy  class,  in  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  lectures 
he  went  forward  to  that  celebrated  philosopher, 
though  personally  unknown  to  him,  and  modestly 
submitted  some  remarks  which  he  had  written  re- 
specting one  of  his  theories.  Mr.  Stewart,  after 
listening  to  him  attentively,  informed  him,  that  he 
had  received  a  letter  fh>m  the  distinguished  M. 
Prevost  of  Geneva,  containing  similar  arguments 
to  those  stated  by  the  young  student.  This  proved 
the  commencement  of  a  Mendship,  which  Dr. 
Brown  continued  to  eigoy  till  his  death. 
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At  the  age  of  nineteeD,  he  was  a  member  of  that 
association  which  included  the  names  of  Brougham, 
ErBldne,  Jeffrey,  Birkbeck,  Logan,  Leyden,  Sydney 
Smith,  Reddie,  and  others^  who  established  the 
academy  of  physics  at  Edinburgh,  the  object  of 
which  was,  **  the  investigation  of  Nature,  and  the 
laws  by  which  her  phenomena  are  regulated.'* 
From  this  society  originated  the  publication  of  the 
*  Edinburgh  Review.'  Some  articles  in  the  early 
numbers  of  that  work,  and  particularly  the  lead- 
ing article  in  the  2d  number,  upon  Kant's  Philo- 
sophy, were  written  by  Dr.  Brown.  In  1798  he 
published  ^  Observations  on  the  Zoonomia  of  Dr. 
Darwin,'  the  greater  part  of  which  was  written  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  and  which  contains  the  germ 
of  all  his  subsequent  views  in  regard  to  mind,  and 
of  those  principles  of  philosophising  by  which  he 
was  guided  in  his  future  inquiries.  In  1799  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  Rhetoric,  and  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Fiulayson,  for  that  of  Logic,  but 
in  both  cases  unsuccessfully.  In  180d,  after  at- 
tending the  usual  medical  course,  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  M.D. 

In  the  same  year  he  published  the  fii*st  edition 
of  his  poems  in  two  vols.,  written  principally  while 
he  was  at  college.  His  next  publication  was  an 
Examination  of  the  Principles  of  Mr.  Hume  re- 
specting Causation,  which  was  caused  by  a  note 
In  Mr.  Leslie's  Essay  on  Heat ;  and  the  great  mer- 
its of  which  caused  it  to  be  noticed  in  a  very  flat- 
tering manner  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  an 
able  article  by  Mr.  Homer.  Professor  Stewart 
also  spoke  very  highly  in  favour  of  Dr.  Brown's 
Essay,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  pronounced 
it  the  finest  model  in  mental  philosophy  since 
Berkeley.  *In  1806  he  brought  out  a  second  edi- 
tion of  this  treatise,  considerably  enlarged ;  and 
in  1818  the  third  addition  appeared,  with  many 
additions,  under  the  title  of  ^  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Relation  of  Cause  and  Efifect.'  Having  commenced 
practice  as  a  physician  in  Edinburgh  he  entered, 
in  1806,  into  partnership  with  the  late  Dr.  Grego- 
ly.  Mr.  Stewart's  declining  health  requiring  him 
occasionally  to  be  absent  from  his  class,  he  applied 
to  Dr.  Brown  to  supply  his  place ;  and  in  the  win- 
ter of  1808-9,  the  latter  officiated  for  a  short  time 
as  Mr.  Stewart's  substitute.  "  The  moral  philoso- 
phy class  at  this  period,"  says  his  biographer,  Dr 


Welsh,  *' presented  a  very  striking  aspect.  It 
was  not  a  crowd  of  youthful  students  led  into 
transports  of  admiration  by  the  ignorant  enthusi- 
asm of  the  moment ;  distinguished  members  of  the 
bench,  of  the  bar,  and  of  the  pulpit,  were  daily 
present  to  witness  the  powers  of  this  rising  philo- 
sopher. Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  profes- 
sors were  to  be  seen  mixing  with  the  students, 
and  Mr.  Playfair,  in  particular,  was  present  at 
every  lecture.  The  originality,  and  depth,  and 
eloquence  of  the  lectures,  had  a  very  marked  ef- 
fect upon  the  young  men  attending  the  university, 
in  leading  them  to  metaphysical  speculations." 
In  the  following  winter.  Dr.  Brown's  assistance 
was  again  rendered  necessary;  and  in  1810,  in 
consequence  of  a  wish  expressed  by  Mr.  Stewart 
to  that  effect,  he  was  officially  conjoined  with  him 
in  the  professorship.  In  the  summer  of  1814  he 
concluded  his  poem  called  the  *  Paradise  of  Co- 
quettes,' which  he  published  anonymously  in  Lon- 
don, and  which  met  with  a  favourable  reception. 
In  the  succeeding  year  he  brought  out  another 
volume  of  poetry  under  the  name  of '  The  Wan- 
derer in  Norway.  In  1816  he  wrote  his  *  Bower 
of  Spring,'  near  Dnnkeld  in  Perthshire.  In  1818 
he  published  a  poetical  tale,  entitled  *  Agnes.*  In 
the  autumn  of  1819,  at  his  favourite  retreat  in 
the  neighbourhood  of.  Dunkeld,  he  commenced 
his  text  book,  a  work  which  he  had  long  medi- 
tated for  the  benefit  of  his  students.  Towards 
the  end  of  December  of  the  same  year  his  health 
began  to  give  way,  and  after  the  recess,  he  was  in 
such  a  state  of  weakness  as  to  be  unable  for  some 
time  to  resume  his  official  duties.  His  iU  health 
having  assumed  an  alarming  aspect,  he  was  ad- 
vised by  his  physicians  to  proceed  to  London,  as 
he  had,  upon  a  former  occasion,  derived  great 
benefit  from  a  sea  voyage.  Accompanied  by  his 
two  sisters  he  hastened  to  the  metropolis,  with  the 
intention  of  going  to  a  milder  climate  as  soon  as 
the  season  allowed,  and  took  lodgings  at  Bromp- 
ton,  where  he  died,  April  2,  1820.  His  remains 
were  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  and  removed  to 
Kirkmabreck,  where  they  were  laid,  according  to 
his  own  request,  beside  those  of  his  parents ;  his 
mother,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  having  died  in 
1817. 
Dr.  Brown  wu  rather  above  the  middle  hel|^ 
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A  portnat  of  him  bj  Watson,  taken  in  1806,  is 
■aid  MthMly  to  preserve  hU  likeneas.  The  fol- 
lowiiif  woodcut  of  it  ia  Arom  the  engnving  by  W. 
Walker. 
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He  was  distingoished  for  his  gentleness,  kindness, 
and  dellcacj  of  mind,  united  with  great  indepen- 
dence of  spirit,  a  truly  British  love  of  liberty,  and  an 
ardent  desire  for  the  diffouon  of  knoivledge,  rirtae, 
and  happiness  among  mankind.  All  his  habits 
were  simple,  temperate,  Btndlons,  and  domestic 
As  a  philosopher,  he  was  remarkable  for  hia  power 
of  analysing,  and  for  that  comprehensive  energy, 
which,  to  nsB  hia  own  words,  "  sees,  throagh  a  long 
train  of  thoagbt,  a  distatit  conclosion,  and  sepai-at- 
[ng,  at  every  stage,  the  essential  from  the  acoessory 
circnmstances,  and  gathering  and  combining  ana- 
logies as  It  proceeds,  arrives  at  length  at  a  system 
of  harmonions  tmth."  As  a  poet,  Dr.  Brown 
exhibited  mnch  taste  and  gracefulness,  but  his 
poetry  is  not  of  a  character  ever  to  become  popular. 
His  lectures,  which  were  published  after  his  death, 
ta  four  volumes,  8vo,  have  passed  throngh  several 
editions.  An  account  of  his  life  and  wiidngs  was 
published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  Welsh,  in  one 
volume,  8vo,  in  1825.    His  works  are  - 
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ObBsntioDi  on  tbe  Natnre  uiil  Tsndanajr  of  Hr.  Hnina'i 
Ductrino  ooncenung  tlifl  Belfltiao  of  Chuh  uid  Effiut-  Edin. 
1B06,  Sto.  8d  adiL,  ondn  tha  titls  of  An  Enqiuij  inlo  th* 
ReUtioD  of  Cum  ud  EBect,  1818. 

A  Short  Critidsm  on  tbe  Teem  of  [he  Chvgea  igainal  Mr. 
L«Iie,inthsPn>taBt(d'ttaaMmi>t«raafEduibiii^  1806,flio. 

Eiuiinaljim  of  some  Ronirka  in  the  Siplj  of  Dr.  Joha 
In^  to  PnftnOT  Plajfur.     £din.  1806.  8ro. 

Tha  Pindiu  of  Coqaatteai  ■  Po«m.  London,  ISIl.  2f 
adit.     Edin.  1818,  8vo. 

Tbe  Windenr  in  Norvnf ;  ■  Poem.     London,  ISlfi,  Br-i. 

Tba  Wai  fiend.    1816. 

ThaBowerofSpiing,  eiidother  Poems.  London, 8ia.  1811- 

AgnesjBPoem.    1818,  Sto. 

Emilji  and  other  Poems,    td  edit.  1818,  Sto. 

Lictnna  on  the  Pbiloaophj  of  the  Hnmsu  Mind.    4  I'.ls. 

SjeteiD  of  ttia  PhiliiaonbT  of  tba  Hanuu  Hind.  Stv.  Edin. 
ISZO. 

BROWK,  William  Lawrekck,  D.D.,  an 
eminent  theological  writer,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
William  Brown,  a  native  of  Scotland,  minister  of 
the  English  church  at  Utrecht,  in  Holland,  v 
bom  in  that  dty,  January  7, 1755.  His  mother 
was  Janet  Ogilvie,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Goorse 
Ogilvie,  minister  of  Klrriemnlr.  Bebg  Scotch  by 
both  father  and  mother,  his  life  Is  nsnally  ^iven  in 
Scottish  biographies.  In  1757  hb  father,  an  emi- 
nent Latin  scholar,  was  appointed  professor  of  ec- 
clesiastical histoiy  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  in  consequence,  returned  to  Scotland  with  his 
family.  After  receiving  the  usual  education  at 
the  grammar  school,  young  Brown,  who  eerly 
showed  great  quickness,  was,  at  tbe  age  of  twelve, 
sent  to  the  university,  where  he  dsvoted  his  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  the  study  of  classical  literatnre, 
logic,  and  ethics.  Ha  passed  through  hb  aca- 
demical course  with  much  credit  to  himaelf,  having 
received  many  of  the  priEOS  distributed  by  the 
chancellor  for  snperior  atti^nmenta.  AAer  he  had 
been  five  years  at  the  college,  he  became  a  student 
of  divinity,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  He  at- 
tended the  divblty  class  for  two  years,  and  In 
1774  removed  to  the  auivetBity  of  Utrecht,  where 
he  prosecuted  the  study  of  tbeology,  and  abo 
of  the  civil  law.  In  1777,  on  the  deatb  of  his 
ancle,  Dr.  Robert  Brovm,  who  had  sncceoded 
his  fother  as  minister  of  the  English  chnrch  at 
Utrecht,  the  magistrates  of  that  city,  in  corapli- 
aoce  with  the  wishes  of  the  congregation,  offered 
the  vacant  charge  to  his  young  relative,  wto 
accepted  't. 
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Returning  to  Scotland,  he  was  licensed  and 
Di'dained  hy  the  presbytery  of  St.  Andrews,  and, 
in  March  1778,  he  was  admitted  minister  of  the 
English  chnrch  at  Utrecht.  His  congregation, 
though  highly  respectable,  was  not  numerous; 
nevertheless,  he  was  very  assiduous  in  his  prepa- 
rations for  the  pulpit.  To  increase  his  income, 
he  received  pupils  into  his  house;  and  among 
many  other  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune.  Lord 
Dacre  is  mentioned  as  one  of  whom  he  has  spoken 
in  very  favourable  terms.  While  he  remained  at 
Utrecht  he  made  various  excursions  into  France, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  thereby  enlarging  his 
sphere  of  knowledge  and  obseiTation,  and  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  our 
continental  neighbours.  On  the  28th  May  1786, 
he  married  his  cousin,  Anne  Elizabeth  Brown,  the 
daughter  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  and  by 
her,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Holland,  he  had  five 
sons  and  four  daughters. 

In  1783,  the  curatora  of  the  Stolpian  Legacy  at 
l^yden,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  theological  learning,  proposed,  as  the 
subject  of  their  annual  prize,  the  Origin  of  Evil; 
when  Mr.  Brown  appeared  in  the  list  of  twenty- 
five  competitors.  On  this  occasion  he  received 
the  second  honour,  namely,  that  of  his  dissertation 
being  published  at  the  expense  of  the  trust:  the 
first  prize  being  gained  by  a  learned  Hungarian 
of  the  name  of  Joseph  Paap  de  Fagoras.  Mr. 
Brown's  Essay  was  printed  among  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Society,  under  the  title  of  *  Disputatio  de 
Fabrica  Mundi,  in  quo  Mala  insunt,  Katurse  Dei 
perfectissimso  hand  repugnante.'  In  1784  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  D.D.  On  three  different  occasions,  we 
are  told,  he  obtained  the  medals  awarded  by  the 
Teylerian  Society  at  Haarlem  for  the  best  com- 
positions in  Latin,  Dutch,  French,  or  English,  on 
certain  prescribed  subjects.  In  1786  he  obtained 
the  gold  medal  for  his  Essay  on  Scepticism ;  in 
1787  the  silver  medal  for  his  dissertation  in  Latin 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul;  and  in  1792  the 
silver  medal  again  for  his  Essay  on  the  Natural 
Equality  of  Men.  The  Latin  dissertation  has 
never  been  printed ;  but  the  two  Englisli  Essays 
were  published,  the  first  at  London  in  1788,  and 
the  other  at  Edinburgh  in  1793.    A  second  edition 


of  the  latter  work,  the  most  popular  of  all  hii 
publications,  and  which  even  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  Grovemment,  appeared  at  Lou- 
don in  the  course  of  the  following  year. 

Previous  to  this  he  had  been  exposed  to  much 
annoyance  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Orange  dynasty,  and  had  even  repaired  to  Lon- 
don to  endeavour  to  procure  some  literary  situa- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
leave  Holland  altogether.  The  armed  interposi- 
tion of  the  Prussians  in  1788  restored  his  fiiends 
to  power  in  that  country,  and  was  the  means  of 
his  appointment  to  a  chair  in  the  university. 
The  states  and  the  magistrates  of  Utrecht  having 
jointly  instituted  a  professorship  of  moral  philo- 
sophy and  ecclesiastical  history,  selected  Dr. 
Brown  to  fill  the  new  chair.  The  lectures  were  to 
be  in  the  Latin  language,  and  he  had  two  courses 
to  deliver,  to  be  continued  during  a  session  of 
nearly  eight  months,  for  which  he  was  allowed 
only  a  few  weeks  for  preparation.  Such  an  ar- 
duous task  was  very  prejudicial  to  his  health, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  complaints,  firom  which 
he  never  fully  recovered.  The  inaugural  oration 
which  he  pronoanced  upon  entering  on  his  new 
duties  was  immediately  published  under  the  title 
of  ^  Oratio  de  Religionis  et  Philosophis  Societate 
et  Concordia  maxime  salutarL'  Traj.  ad  Rhen. 
1788,  4to.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  nomi- 
nated rector  of  the  university;  and  his  address  on 
the  occasion,  entitled  ^  Oratio  de  Imaginatione,  in 
yit»  Institutione  regenda,*  was  published  in  4to, 
1790.  Having  been  offered  the  Greek  professor- 
ship at  St.  Andrews,  he  was  induced  to  decline 
it,  on  the  curators  of  the  university  of  Utrecht 
promising  to  increase  his  salary.  To  his  other 
offices  was  now  added  the  professorship  of  the 
law  of  nature,  usually  conjoined  with  the  law  of 
nations,  and  taught  by  members  of  the  law  faculty. 
During  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Utrecht,  Dr 
Brown  discharged  his  public  duties  with  credit 
and  reputation;  but  the  war  which  followed  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  compelled  him 
at  last  to  quit  Holland,  on  the  rapid  approach  of 
the  invading  army  of  France. 

In  the  month  of  January  1795,  during  a  very 
severe  winter,  he,  with  his  wife  and  five  children, 
and  some  other  relations,  embarked  from  the  coast 
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of  Uuliaad  iu  an  open  boat,  and  landed  in  Eng- 
land after  a  stormy  passage.  In  the  summer  of 
that  year,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Campbell,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  Mai'ischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
Dr.  Brown,  principally  through  the  influence  of 
Lord  Auckland,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
while  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  was  appointed  to 
the  vacant  chair;  and  he  was  soon  afterwards 
nominated  by  the  Crown  principal  of  that  univer- 
sity. On  the  death  of  Dr.  Campbell  in  the  ensu- 
mg  April,  Dr.  Brown  preached  his  funeral  sermon, 
published  at  Aberdeen  in  8vo,  1796.  He  also 
published,  about  this  time,  a  Fast  Sermon,  entitled 
*  The  Influence  of  Religion  on  National  Prospe- 
rity;' and  a  Synod  Sermon,  called  *The  Proper 
Method  of  Defending  Religious  Truth  in  Times  of 
Infidelity.'  He  was  a  sound  and  impressive 
proacher,  and  an  able  and  effective  speaker  on  the 
popular  side  in  the  church  courts. 

In  the  fir:5t  General  Assembly  ot  which  he  was 
a  member,  he  made  a  very  powerful  speech  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Amot,  respecting  his  settlement  at 
Kingsbams,  which  was  afterwards  published.  Li 
1800  Dr.  Brown  was  named  one  of  his  Majesty's 
chaplains  in  ordinary  for  Scotland ;  and  in  1 804  dean 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  of  the  most  ancient  and 
most  noble  Order  of  the  Thistle.  In  1825  he  was 
appointed  to  read  the  Gordon  course  of  lectures 
on  practical  religion  in  the  Marischal  College. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  West 
Church  in  Aberdeen. 

His  greatest  literary  effort  was  the  essay  which 
obtained  Burnet's  first  prize,  amounting  to  £1,250. 
The  competitors  were  about  fifty  in  number ;  and 
the  judges  were.  Dr.  Gerai-d,  professor  of  divinity. 
Dr.  Glennie,  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and 
Dr.  Hamilton,  professor  of  mathematics,  all  in  Aberr 
deen.  The  second  prize,  amounting  to  £400,  was 
awarded  to  Dr.  Sumner,  bishop  of  Chester.  Dr. 
Brown's  essay  was  published  under  the  title  of  *  An 
Essay  on  the  Existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  pos- 
sessed of  Infinite  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness; 
containing  also  the  Refutation  of  the  Objections 
urged  against  his  Wisdom  and  Goodness,'  Aber- 
deen, 1816,  2  vols.  8vo.  In  1826  his  last  work  of 
importance  was  published  at  Edinburgh,  entitled 
^  A  Comparative  View  of  Christianity,  and  of  the 
other  Forms  ol  Religion  which  have  existed,  and 


still  exist,  in  the  World,  particulai'ly  with  regard 
to  their  Moral  Tendency,'  2  vols.  8vo. 

Dr.  Brown  died,  at  four  in  the  morning  of  May 
11,  1830,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  For  two 
years  his  strength  had  imperceptibly  declined;  and 
although  the  decline  became  rapid  about  a  week 
before  Us  decease,  he  did  not  relinquish  his  usual 
employments.  Reduced  as  he  was  to  extreme 
weakness,  he  wrote  part  of  a  letter  to  two  of  hie 
sons  on  the  very  last  day  of  his  mortal  existence ; 
to  his  third  son,  the  Greek  professor  in  Marischal 
college,  he  dictated  a  few  sentences  within  six 
hours  of  his  decease.  ^^  To  an  unusual  share  of 
classical  learning,"  says  the  writer  of  his  life  in 
the  *  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,'  seventh  edition, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  these  details, 
**  Dr.  Brown  added  a  very  familiar  acquiuntance 
with  several  of  the  modem  languages.  Latin  and 
French  he  wrote  and  spoke  with  great  facility. 
His  successive  study  of  ethics,  jurisprudence,  and 
theology,  had  habituated  his  mind  with  the  most 
important  topics  of  speculation,  relating  to  the 
present  condition  of  man,  and  to  his  future  destiny. 
His  political  sentiments  were  liberal  and  expan-* 
sive,  and  connected  with  ardent  aspirations  after 
the  general  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  hu- 
man race.  His  reading  in  divinity  had  been  very 
extensive ;  and  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  British  and  foreign  theologians,  particu- 
larly of  those  who  wrote  in  the  Latin  language 
during  the  seventeenth  century." — His  works  are* 

Disputatio  de  Fabrica  Mnndi,  in  qno  Mala  insunt,  Natnm 
Dei  perfectisaimflB  hand  repngnante.  Printed  in  the  Memoln 
of  the  Stolpian  Society  at  Leyden,  1784. 

Essaj  on  Scepticism,  London,  1788. 

Essay  on  the  Natural  Equality  of  Men ;  Edinburgh  1793. 
2d  edition,  London,  1794. 

Oratio  de  Religionu  el  Fhilosopbis)  Sooietate  et  Concordia 
maxime  Salutari.    An  Inangoral  Oration,  1788,  4to. 

Oratio  de  Imaginatione,  in  Vita  Institutione  regenda 
1790,  4to. 

Fqneral  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Campbell,  Aberdeea. 
1796. 

The  Influence  of  Religion  on  National  Prosperity,  a  Berm<m 
preached  on  a  Fast  day.    Aberdeen,  1796. 

The  Proper  M^hod  ot  Defending  Reli^ons  Tmth  in  timet 
of  In^delity.    A  Synod  sermon.    Aberdeen,  1797. 

Substance  of  a  speech  deliyered  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  on  Wednesday  28th  May  1800,  on 
the  question  respecting  the  setUement  at  Eing^bama  of  tha 
Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Amot,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  St.  Mary's 
College,  St  Andrews.    Aberdeen,  1800. 

Volume  of  Sermons.    Edinborgh,  1808,  Sto; 
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An  EiMj  on  Sennbilitj,  a  poem  publiBhed  beforo  he 
qnitted  Utxecht. 

Philemon,  or  the  Progreas  of  Viitne,  a  poem.  Edinborgh, 
1809,  2  toIb.  8yo. 

An  Examination  of  the  Canaee  and  Conduct  of  the  present 
War  with  France,  and  of  the  most  e£fectaal  means  of  obtun- 
ing  Peace.    London,  1798, 8vo,  published  anonjmouslj. 

Letten  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Hill,  Principal  of  St  Maxy's 
College,  St.  Andrews.    Aberdeen,  1801,  8vo. 

Remarks  on  Certain  Passages  of  an  Kzamination  of  Mr. 
Dngald  Stewart*s  Pamphlet,  on  the  election  of  a  Mathematical 
Professor  in  the  Universitj  of  Edinburgh.  Aberdeen,  1806, 8vo. 

On  the  Character  and  Inflnence  of  a  virtuous  king. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Jubilee.    Aberdeen,  1810,  8yo. 

An  Attempt  towards  a  New  Historical  and  Political  Ex- 
planation of  the  Bevelations.    1812. 

An  Essay  on  the  Existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  possessed 
of  Infinite  Wisdom,  Power,  and  Goodness.  Aberdeen,  1816, 
2  vols.  Sra 

A  ComparaUve  View  of  Christianity  and  of  the  other 
Forms  of  Religion  which  have  existed,  and  still  exist  in  the 
World    Edinbmi^h,  2  vols.  8yo. 

Various  detached  sermons  and  tracts. 

BROWN,  Robert,  D.C.L.,  an  eminent  botan- 
ist, see  Supplement. 

BROWNE,  James,  LL.D.,  anther  of  the  '  His- 
tory of  the  Highlands  and  of  the  Highland  Clans,* 
was  bom  at  Whitefield,  parish  of  Cargiil,  Perth- 
shire, in  1793.  His  father  was  a  manufacturer  at 
Cnpar  Angns,  having  in  his  employment  a  number 
of  weavers.  He  unfortunately  met  with  some  losses 
in  trade,  but  wliile  in  more  thriving  circumstances 
he  had  contrived  to  give  his  son  James  a  good  edu- 
cation. As  he  was  intended  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  early  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  great  facility  with  which 
he  mastered  the  classics,  as  well  as  for  the  vigour 
and  force  of  his  conversational  talents.  Even  at 
this  period,  he  was  noted  for  a  strong  tendency  to 
romancing,  which,  though  circumscribed  by  his  in- 
tended profession,  could  not  be  altogether  sup- 
pressed, and  formed  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  his  character.  After  passing  through  the 
ordinary  literary  and  phUosophical  cnmculum  at 
the  university,  he  entered  on  the  study  of  divinity, 
and  in  due  time  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel. 
His  classical  attainments  having  eminently  fitted 
him  for  a  teacher  of  youth,  he  soon  found  em- 
ployment as  a  tutor  in  several  families  of  distinc- 
tion, with  one  of  whom  he  visited  the  continent. 
On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  became  assistant 
teacher  of  Latin,  under  Mr.  Dick,  of  the  Perth 
academy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  officiated  as  in- 


terim assistant  to  the  Rev.  Lewis  Dunbar,  min- 
ister of  the  parish  of  Kinnoul  in  Perthshire.  As 
a  preacher,  Browne  was  remarkable  for  the  vigour 
of  his  language  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  manner, 
but  his  sermons,  as  we  have  been  informed  by  a 
hearer,  were  but  slenderly  tinged  with  doctrinal 
divinity.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  pub- 
lished, anonymously,  his  *  History  of  the  Inqui- 
sition,' which  at  one  period  was  rather  a  popular 
book.  In  1817,  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, he  published  the  sermon  which  he  preached 
on  that  mournful  occasion.  He  afterwards  re- 
solved upon  abandoning  the  ministry,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Edinburgh,  he  shaped  his  studies  for 
the  bar,  while,  for  a  livelihood,  he  devoted  himself 
to  literary  pursuits.  He  passed  advocate  in  the 
year  1826,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews.  His  mind,  however, 
was  too  thoroughly  imbued  with  literary  tastes  to 
fit  him  for  success  as  a  lawyer ;  in  fact,  the  entire 
framework  of  his  intellect  had  nothing  in  it  akin 
to  the  dull  precise  formulas  of  legal  pleadings, 
and  although  occupying  the  status  of  an  advo- 
cate, he  fell  back  upon  literature  and  science  as 
his  only  available  source  for  a  subsistence.  He 
was  for  a  considerable  time  editor  of  Constable*s 
Magazine,  as  the  Scots  Magazine  was  called,  and 
wrote  largely  for  the  reviews,  magazines,  and 
periodicals  of  the  day,  and  was  always  remai*ka- 
ble  for  his  tendency  to  strong  statement.  In 
one  of  the  numbers  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  an 
article  appeared,  referring  to  him,  entitled  '  Some 
passages  in  the  Life  of  Colonel  Cloud,'  which  was 
strikingly  iUustrative  of  this  weakness  in  his  char- 
acter. It  was  understood  to  be  ii*om  the  pen  of 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  In  1827  Dr.  Browne 
was  appointed  editor  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury, 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Scottish  newspapers, 
and  while  he  was  so,  he  became  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  Mr.  Charles  McLaren,  the  editor 
of  the  Scotsman,  which  terminated  in  a  duel  be- 
tween them ;  of  a  bloodless  nature,  however,  as 
both  parties,  after  exchanging  shots,  left  the  field 
unhurt.  In  1826  Dr.  Browne  published  a  12mo 
volume,  entitled  ^Critical  Examination  of  Dr. 
M'Culloch's  Work  on  the  Highlands  and  Western 
Isles.'  It  was  mainly  owing  to  his  articles  in 
the  Caledonian  Mercury,  that  in  1827  the  hoiriblf 
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murders  in  the  West  Port  were  brought  to  light, 
And  the  wretch  Burke  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
eated.  In  1830,  owing  to  some  dispute  with  the 
proprietors,  Browne  left  the  Caledonian  Mercury, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Daniel  Lizars,  book- 
seller, started  the  North  Briton,  a  twice  a- week 
paper,  which,  though  vigorously  written  and  ably 
conducted,  did  not  long  exist.  He  afterwards  for 
a  short  time  resumed  his  old  post  of  editor  of  the 
Caledonian  Mercury.  Subsequently  he  became 
sub-editor  of  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica«  where  he  displayed  much  indus- 
tiy,  and  his  literary  resources  appeared  to  great 
advantage.  To  his  exertions  and  vast  fimd  of 
information  on  almost  every  subject,  that  impor- 
tant work  owed  much  of  its  excellence  and  its 
value.  He  wrote  some  elaborate  and  able  articles 
for  it ;  among  the  rest  those  on  the  Army,  Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics,  Libraries,  Newspapers,  &c., 
besides  a  number  of  biographical  articles,  such  as 
that  of  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  &c.  He  likewise  wrote 
two  articles  on  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  for  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  which  attracted  considerable 
attention  at  the  time,  as  they  embodied  all  that 
was  then  known  on  the  subject.  His  contributions 
to  the  Edinburgh  Geographical  and  Historical 
Atlas,  a  work  compiled  by  him,  with  David  Bu- 
chanan and  H.  Smith,  which  came  out  in  folio  in 
1835,  as  also  his  contributions  to  the  North  Briton 
newspaper,  were  published  separately.  His  ^His- 
tory of  the  Highlands  and  of  the  Highland  Clans,' 
which  is  in  4  volumes  8vo,  possesses  much  force 
and  vividness  in  its  descriptions,  and  is  marked 
by  all  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  style.  In 
politics  Dr.  Browne  was,  throughout  his  career,  a 
consistent  liberal.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
he  became  a  proselyte  to  popery,  principally 
through  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who  had  been 
educated  in  that  faith.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Stewart  of  Huntfield,  and  cousin  of  Greneral  Stew- 
art of  Garth.  Dr.  Browne  died  in  1841,  and  was 
buried  in  Duddlngstone  churchyard.  A  critical 
review  of  Scott's  prose  works,  written  by  him,  was 
posthumously  published.  Notwithstanding  his 
being  endowed  with  a  strong  bodily  constitution, 
he  was,  while  yet,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  worn  out  by  over  mental  exertion,  and  fell 
at  last  a  victim  to  paralysis.    It  is  much  to  his 


credit  that  he  was  the  sole  support  of  his  parents 
in  their  old  age.  His  daughter  married  James 
Grant,  at  one  time  an  ensign  in  the  62d  foot,  au- 
thor of  the  *  Romance  of  War,'  and  other  novels. 

Brucb,  or  as  it  was  anciently  written,  Brus,  the  name  of 
a  famflj  of  Norman  descent,  which  became  one  of  the  most 
illustrioos  in  the  annals  of  Scotland.  The  name,  originally 
Bmsi,  had  its  origin  among  the  Scandinarians  or  Northmen 
and  appears — ^through  their  matrimonial  allianoes  with  the 
vikingrs  of  Norway,  who  snbdned  the  Orkney  islands — in 
connection  with  the  royal  family  of  Scotland  at  a  very  early 
period  of  its  authentic  history.  Sigurd  the  Stout,  jarl  or  earl 
of  Orkney,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Melkolm,  probably 
Malcolm  the  Second,  king  of  Septs,  had  four  scmis,  Thorfinn, 
Sumarled,  Bruti,  and  Einar.  Brusi,  the  third  son,  tlie  Ork- 
neyinga  Saga,  as  quoted  in  the  *  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Albani- 
cis,*  printed  for  the  Zona  Club,  informs  us,  was  a  vexy  peaceful 
man,  and  clever,  eloquent,  and  had  many  friends.  After 
the  death  of  Sumarled,  disputes  arose  amongst  the  brothers 
about  the  division  of  his  lands  in  Orkney  and  Caithness,  and 
wars  and  scarcity  ensued,  but  Bnud  was  contented  with  his 
third  of  Orkney,  and  "  in  that  part  of  the  land  which  Brusi 
had  there  was  peace  and  prosperity." 

From  a  branch  of  this  family  came,  according  to  Burke, 
Robert  de  Bmn,  a  descendant  of  Einar,  fourth  jarl  of  Orkney, 
brother  of  the  famous  Rollo,  (great-great-grandfather  of  Wil-  , 
liam  the  Conqueror,)  who  in  912  acquired  Normandy,  and 
became  its  first  duke.  This  Robert  de  Bmsi  built  the  castle  of 
La  Brusee,  now  called  Brix,  in  the  diocese  of  Coutanse,  near 
Volagnes.  By  his  wife,  Emma,  daughter  of  Alain,  count  of 
Brittany,  he  had  two  sons,  Alain  de  la  Bmsee,  lord  of  Bmsee 
castle,  (married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Simon  Montfort,  earl  of 
Evreux,)  whose  posterity  remained  in  Nonnandy,  and  Robert 
de  Bmsee,  the  ancestor  of  the  Bmses,  and  the  first  of  that 
name  who  appeared  in  England.  He  accompanied  William 
the  Conqueror  there  in  1066,  but  died  soon  after.  By  his 
wife,  Agnes,  daughter  of  Waldonius,  count  of  St  Clair^  he 
had  two  sons,  William  and  Adam,  who  both  attended  their 
father  into  England,  and  acquired  great  possessons,  the  for- 
mer in  Sussex,  Surrey,  Dorsetshire,  and  other  counties,  and 
the  latter  in  Cleveland,  of  which  the  barony  of  Skelton  was 
the  prindpaL  Adam  died  in  1098,  leaving,  by  Emma  his 
wife,  daughter  of  a  knight  named  Sir  William  Ramsay,  three 
sons,  namely,  Sir  Robert  his  heir;  William,  prior  of  Guisbum, 
and  Duncan.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  Sir  Robert  had 
forty-three  lordships  in  the  East  and  West  Bidings  of  that 
county,  and  fifty-one  in  the  North  Riding,  whereof  Guisbum 
in  Cleveland  was  one.    [DugdiMi  Baronage^  v.  L  p.  447.] 

His  son,  Robert  de  Bras  of  Cleveland,  served  as  a  compa- 
nion in  arms  under  Prince  David,  afterwards  David  the  First 
of  Scotland,  during  his  "  residence,"  says  our  authority,  "  at 
the  court  of  Henry  the  First  of  England;*'  but  in  reality, 
and  as  in  all  probability  and  consistency,  during  the  con- 
quest and  a  part  of  the  period  of  his  govemment  of  Cum- 
bria— ^the  district  comprising  the  Lothians  and  Galloway 
as  bestowed  on  that  prince  upon  the  death  of  his  brother 
Edgar, — and  received  from  him,  along  with  the  hand  of 
a  lady,  a  native  of  the  land  and  heiress  thereof, 'as  his 
second  wife,  a  grant  of  the  lordship  of  Annandale,  compris- 
ing all  that  territory  called  in  Norman  French  Estrorhanenlt 
beyond  or  across  Annent  or  Amnant,'  (afterwards  altered 
into  Strathannan  or  Annandale,)  and  all  the  lands  from 
Estra-nit  (Strathnith)  the  bounds  of  the  property  of  Dun^all, 
(ancestor  of  the  Randolphs,  earls  of  Moray)  into  the  limits 
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9f  Rannlph  de  lleschines.  then  lord  of  Cumberljuid,  with  a 
n|^t  to  enjoT  his  castle  there,  with  all  the  customs  appertHining 
to  it.  [Ibid.']    The  charter  by  which  this  Urge  domain  was 
eooferped  np<in  him  established  the  tenure  by  the  sword;  that 
is,  gare  a  ri^^t  to  take  possession  and  retain  bj  force  of  arms. 
For  this  prinoelj  ^ft,  which  he  held  bj  the  tenure  of  militaiy 
sernoe,  he  did  homage  to  the  Scottish  king.     In  1138,  during 
the  dvfl  war  between  King  Stephen  who  had  usurped  the 
throne  of  England,  and  Matilda,  the  rightful  heuvss,  niece  of 
the  king  of  Soots,  when  the  latter,  in  support  of  the  dairos  of 
his  helatire,  had  led  an  expedition  into  England  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Northallerton,  de  Bms  was  sent,  bj  the  barons  of 
the  north  of  England,  (who,  if  not  attadied  to  the  cause  of 
Stephen,  were  satisfied  it  was  their  Kifetj  to  maintain  it  and 
had  assembled  a  force  for  that  purpose,)  in  order  to  gain  time 
to  increase  thdr  strength,  to  negotiate,  or  rather  to  remon- 
ftrate  with  him.    At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  he  had 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  David,  and  resigned  his  lands  in 
Annandale  to  his  son  bj  his  second  marriage.    He  represented 
that  the  English  and  Normans,  agunst  whom  he  was  then 
arrayed,  had  repeatedly  restored  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  Scottish  monarchs  when  driven  out  by  thdr  subjects  of  the 
ancient  races  of  the  country,  and  that  they  were  more  faithful 
to  the  royal  family  than  were  the  Scota  themselves,  who  re- 
joiced at  this  unnatural  war,  because  it  afibrded  them  an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  their  resentment  against  those  who 
had  of:en  frustrated  thdr  treasonable  devices.    He  dwelt  on 
the  savage  outrages  which  tiiat  portion  of  the  army,  ooniusting 
of  native  forces,  had  conunitted,  ui^ged  Lim  to  prove  the  truth 
of  his  disavowal  of  them  by  withdrawal,  assured  him  of  the  de- 
termined renstanoe  of  the  Yoi^shire  barons,  and  concluded 
(as  reported  by  their  common  fnend  Aldred)  in  the  foUowing 
affectionate  strain : — "  It  wrings  my  heart,**  said  he,  "  to  see 
my  dearest  master,  my  patron,  my  benefactor  my  fnend,  my 
companion  in  arms,  in  whose  service  I  am  grown  old,  thus 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  battle,  or  to  the  dishonour  of  flight,** 
tnd  then  he  burst  into  tears.    David  also  wept,  but  his  reso- 
'ution  to  maintain  the  rights  of  his  aster's  daughter,  to 
whom  as  her  first  subject  he  had  sworn  fealty,  continued 
unchanged.     The   battle  of  the   Standard   followed,  11th 
August,  1138,  in  which  the  army  of  King  David,  after  a 
partial  success  in  tne  first  onset,  was  completely  defeated.    At 
this  famous  battie  de  Brus  took  prisoner  his  second  son,  Robert, 
a  youth  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  who,  being  liegeman  to  the 
Scottish  king  for  the  lands  of  Annandale,  which  had  been 
renounced  in  his  favour  by  his  father,  had  fought  on  the 
Scots  side.    Robert  de  Bros,  first  lord  of  Annandale,  founded 
a  monastery  at  Guisbum,  now  Onisborough,  in  Yorkshire, 
in  1119,  and  amply  endowed  it  with  lands  and  possessions, 
in  which  he  was  joined  by  Agnes,  his  first  wife,  daughter  of 
Fulk  Paynell,  with  whom  he  got  the  manor  of  Garleton  in 
Yorkshire,  and  Adam  his  son  and  heir.    His  death  took  place 
11th  May  1141,  when  his  English  estates  were  inherited  by  his 
eldest  son  Adam,  whose  male  line  terminated  in  Peter  de 
Brus  of  Skelton.  constable  of  Scarborough  castie,  who  died 
1 8th  September  1271,  leaving  his  extensive  estates  to  four 
sisters,  his  coheiresses,  all  married  to  powerful  English  barons. 
Robert  de  Bros,  his  son  by  the  second  marriage,  inherit- 
ing Annandale  in  right  of  his  mother  and  by  cession  of  his 
father,  was  by  him,  after  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  sent  pri- 
soner to  King  Stephen,  who  ordered  him  to  be  delivered  up 
to  his  mother.    On  telling  his  father  that  the  people  of  An- 
nandale had  no  wheaten  bread,  he  conferred  on  him  the  lord- 
ship of  Hert  and  the  territory  of  Hertiiess  in  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  to  hold  of  hmi  and  his  heirs,  lords  of  Skelton.    He 
toon,  however,  returned  to  Scotland,  and  gave  to  the  monas- 


tery of  Guisbum,  founded  by  his  father,  the  churdies  of  An- 
nand,  Lodimaben,  Eiricpatrick,  Conmiertrees,  Bampatrick, 
and  Gretenhon  (or  Graitney,  now  Gretna),  and  entered  into  a 
ooinpofition  with  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  concerning  these 
churches,  to  which  that  prelate  laid  daun.  To  show  that 
he  looked  upon  his  chief  settlement  to  be  in  Scotland  he 
quitted  his  father's  armorial  bearings  (argent,  a  lion  rampant, 
gules)  and  assumed  the  coat  of  Annandale  (or  a  saltire  and 
chief  gules.)"*  King  William  the  Lion  conferred  on  him  by 
a  charter  yet  extant,  dated  at  Lochmaben,  the  grant  ot 
Annandale  made  to  his  father  bj  David  the  First  He  and 
his  wife  Euphemia  gave  to  the  monks  of  Holmcoltnun  the 
fiohing  of  Tordnff  in  the  Solway  Frith.  He  had  two  sona,  I 
Robert  and  William.  < 

Robert,  the  elder  son  and  third  lord  of  Annandale,  de- 
embed  as  "  a  nobleman  of  great  valour  and  magnanimity, 
and  at  the  same  time  pious  and  reUgions,"  married,  in  1183, 
Isabella,  a  natural  daughter  of  William  the  Lion,  by  whom 
he  had  no  iasne.  He  died  before  1191.  His  widow  married, 
a  second  time,  a  baron  named  Robert  de  Ros. 

The  second  son  William  had  a  son  named  Robert,  fourth 
lord  of  Annandale,  somamed  the  noble,  who  took  to  wife 
Isobei,  second  daughter  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon  and 
Chester,  younger  brother  of  miliam  the  Lion,  and  thus  hud 
the  foundation  of  the  royal  house  of  Bruce.  "  By  this  royal 
match  the  lords  of  Annandale  came  to  be  amongst  the  great- 
est subjects  in  Europe ;  for,  by  the  said  Isobei  (as  ooheiresa, 
with  her  two  sisters,  of  her  father's  property,)  Robert,  exclu- 
sive of  his  paternal  estate  in  both  kingdoms,  came  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  manor  of  Writtle  and  Hatfield  in  Essex,  toge- 
ther with  half  the  hundred  of  Hatfield.  She  likewise  brought 
him  the  castie  of  Kildrummie  and  the  lordship  of  Garioch  in 
Aberdeenshire,  and  the  manor  of  Connington  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  Exton  in  Rutlandshire."  He  died  in  1245,  and 
was  buried  with  his  ancestors  in  the  abbey  of  Guisbum,  in 
Cleveland. 

His  eldest  son,  also  named  Robert,  was  the  competitor  with 
John  Baliol  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.    He  died  in  1295. 

Robert  de  Brus,  his  eldest  son,  sixth  lord  <^  Annandale, 
and  first  earl  of  Carrick  of  the  name,  f  see  Ahitahdalb,  lord 
of,  and  Caricick,  earl  of],  maintained  his  pretenuons  to  the 
Scottish  throne.  Nevertheless,  he  accompanied  Edward  the 
First  into  Scotland,  and  fought  on  the  English  side  at  the 
battle  of  Dunbar.     He  died  in  1304. 

His  eldest  son,  Robert  de  Brus,  (as  it  was  written  and  used 
by  all  parties  in  that  Norman  Frendi  which  was  the  spoken 
language  of  Scotland  during  his  lifetime,  but  in  after  ages 
not  very  accurately  translated  into  English  as  The  Bruce,)  the 
conqueror  at  Barmockbum,  and  the  restorer  of  the  Scottish 
monarchy,  was  the  seventh  lord  of  Annandale,  and  second 
earl  of  Carrick  in  right  of  his  mother. 

In  the  genealogy  of  the  royal  line  of  Brus,  it  appears  that 
there  had  been  nine  persons  in  direct  descent  from  de  Brus  of 
Doomesday  Book  to  de  Bros  of  Bannockbum,  the  first  king  of 
the  name,  inclusive,  eight  of  whom  were  named  Robert,  and  one 
William,  the  latter  being  the  grandson  of  the  Norman  kni^i 
Robort  de  Brus,  and  younger  brother  of  the  third  Robert. 

Of  the  lives  of  the  three  last  of  these  Bruces  as  more  parti- 
cularly connected  with  the  history  of  Scotland,  the  details  are 
more  fiilly  given  in  their  order,  as  also  that  of  Edward,  one 
of  the  brothers  of  King  Robert ;  viz. : — 

BRUCE,  or  DE  BRUS,  Robert,  fifth  lord  of 
Annandale,  is  known  in  history  as  Bruce  the  Com- 
petitor, to  diBtingolBh  him  from  his  s6n,  and  his 
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grandson  the  conqueror  at  Bannockbnm.  He  was 
bom  in  1210,  and  on  the  death  of  Margaret  of 
Norway  in  1290,  being  then  in  his  eightj-first  year, 
he  became  a  claimant  with  John  Baliol  for  the 
crown  of  Scotland.  [See  Bauol,  John,  p.  220.] 
On  this  occasion,  he  alleged  that  more  than  fifty 
years  before,  or  in  1288,  while  in  the  28th  year  of 
his  age,  when  Alexander  the  Second  was  about  to 
proceed  on  an  expedition  against  the  western  isles, 
and  then  despairing  of  heirs  of  his  own  body,  he 
was  acknowledged  by  that  monarch,  in  presence 
and  with  consent  of  his  barons,  as  the  nearest 
heir  in  blood  to  the  throne,  but  the  birth  of  a  son 
to  Alexander  by  his  second  wife,  in  1241,  pat  an 
end  at  that  period  to  his  hopes  of  the  snccession. 
Lord  Hailes  thinks  Bnis*s  allegation  a  fiction; 
Sir  Francis  Palgraye,  with  Mler  materials,  cer- 
tainly shows  reasons  for  believing  it  correct. 
IDocttments  lUustrative  of  Scottish  History^  1887, 
Introduction^  pp.  xxiii— xxix.] 

In  1252,  on  the  death  of  his  mother  the  princess 
Isobel,  he  did  homage  to  Henry  the  Third  as  heir 
to  her  lands  in  England,  and  in  1255  he  was  con- 
stitoted  sheriff  of  Cumberland  and  constable  of  the 
castle  of  Carlisle.  The  same  year,  on  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  regency  of  the  Comyn  party,  which 
was  that  of  the  independent  interest  as  being 
opposed  to  the  English  supremacy  in  Scotland, 
[see  ante^  p.  84,]  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
fifteen  regents  of  the  kingdom,  dm*ing  the  mino- 
rity of  the  young  king,  Alexander  the  Thir^. 
Kine  years  later,  that  is  in  1264,  during  the 
£imous  struggle  of  King  Henry  the  Third  with 
his  barons  headed  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  in 
conjunction  with  John  Comyn  and  John  de 
Baliol,  de  Brus  led  a  large  Scottish  force  to  the 
assistance  of  the  English  monarch,  who,  however, 
was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  14th  May 
of  that  year,  ^vhen  de  Brus  was  taken  prison- 
er, along  with  Henry  and  his  son.  Prince  Edward. 
After  the  battle  of  Evesham,  5th  August  1265, 
which  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  King  Henry, 
Bruce  was  set  at  liberty,  and  was  reinstated  in 
the  governorship  of  Carlisle  castle. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Third  in  1286, 
a  parliament  assembled  at  Scone,  11th  April,  in 
which  a  regency,  consisting  of  six  guardians  of 
Ibo  realm,  was  appointed,  three  for  the  country 


north  of  the  Forth,  namely,  William  Eraser  bish- 
op of  St.  Andrews,  Duncan  earl  of  Fife,  and  Al- 
exander Comyn  earl  of  Buchan;  and  three  for 
the  country  south  of  the  Forth,  namely,  Robert 
Wishart  bishop  of  Glasgow,  John  Comyn  lord  of 
Badenoch,  and  James  the  Steward  of  Scotland. 
Then  properly  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  the 
contest  for  the  succession  to  the  crown,  between  the 
partisans  of  Brus  and  Baliol,  although  these  were 
not  the  only  claimants.  The  heiress  to  the  throne, 
Margaret,  granddaughter  of  Alexander  and  grand- 
niece  of  Edward  the  First,  was  still  alive  and  in 
Norway,  but  she  was  an  infant,  and  the  different 
competitors  began  to  collect  their  strength  and  in- 
dulge in  ambitious  hopes,  in  the  anticipation  of  a 
struggle  for  the  sovereignty.  The  most  powerful 
of  the  Scottish  barons  met,  September  20,  lz86, 
at  Tumberry,  the  castle  of  Robert  de  Brus,  earl  of 
Carrick  in  right  of  his  wif^  (see  the  following  arti- 
cle), son  of  Robert  de  Brus,  the  sul:ject  of  this 
notice,  lord  of  Annandale  and  Cleveland.  They 
were  joined  by  two  powerful  English  barons,  Tho- 
mas de  Clare,  brother  of  Gilbert,  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter,  brother-in-law  of  the  lord  of  Annandale,  and 
Richard  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster.  Among  those 
assembled  at  Tumberry  were  Patrick,  earl  ot 
Dunbar,  with  his  three  sons;  Walter  Stewart, 
eai*l  of  Menteith ;  de  Brus's  own  son,  the  earl  of 
Carrick,  and  Bemai'd  de  Brus ;  James,  the  high 
Steward  of  Scotland,  who  had  married  CecUia, 
daughter  of  Patrick,  earl  of  Dunbar,  with  John, 
his  brother;  Angus,  son  of  Donald  the  lord  of  the 
Isles,  and  Alexander  his  son.  ^' These  barons,** 
says  Tytler,  "  whose  influence  could  bring  into  the 
field  the  strength  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  west 
and  south  of  Scotland,  now  entered  into  a  bond  or 
covenant,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  they 
would  thenceforth  adhere  to  and  take  part  with 
one  another,  on  all  occasions,  and  against  all  per- 
sons, saving  their  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  also  their  allegiance  to  him  who  should 
gain  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  by  right  of  descent 
fix)m  King  Alexander,  then  lately  deceased.  Not 
long  after  this  the  number  of  the  Scottish  regents 
was  reduced  to  four,  by  the  assassination  of  Dun- 
can, earl  of  Fife,  and  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Buchan ;  the  Steward,  another  of  the  regents,  pur- 
suing an  interest  at  variance  with  the  title  of  the 
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young  queen,  joined  the  psTty  of  de  Bros,  and  heart- 
burnings and  jealonBies  arose  between  the  nobility 
and  the  governors  of  the  kingdom.  These  soon 
increased,  and  at  length  broke  ont  in  open  war 
between  the  parties  of  de  Bros  and  Baliol,  which 
for  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  king  continued 
its  ravages  in  the  country."  Tytler  adds  that 
this  war,  hitherto  unknown  to  our  historians,  is 
proved  by  documents  of  unquestionable  authority. 
IHist,  qfScodand,  vol.  i.  p.  56,  and  notes."]  It  will 
be  remembered,  although  the  popular  impression 
is  to  the  contrary,  that  at  this  period  the  Comyn 
party,  to  which  belonged  John  de  Baliol,  lord  of 
Gralloway,  whose  sister  Marjory  was  the  wife  of 
.he  Black  Comyn  and  mother  of  the  Red  Comyn 
(afterwards  slain  by  Robert  de  Brus),  were  and 
had  been  the  constant  supporters  of  the  Scottish 
or  independent  interests,  and  the  de  Brus  party, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  strongest,  had  all  along 
been  in  alliance  with  England.  A  pleading  of  de 
Baliol,  in  old  Norman  French,  then  the  language 
of  state  affairs  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  ad- 
dressed to  Edward  the  First,  during  the  suit  for 
the  crown,  and  stating  reasons  why  his  daim  waa 
preferable  to  that  of  de  Brus,  is  still  extant.  The 
seventh  and  last  of  these  reasons  is  that  Brus  had 
committed  acts  of  rebellion  against  the  peace  of 
the  realm  during  the  regency,  by.  assaulting  the 
castles  of  Dumfries,  Wigton,  and  a  place  called 
Bot .  .  .  ,  [the  latter  part  of  the  name  is  obliter- 
ated,] and  expelling  the  troops  of  the  queen  there- 
from. [^PnUgrave^e  Documents,  ^.  Introduction, 
pp.  Ixxx,  Ixxxi.] 

In  the  negotiations  during  the  years  1289  and 
1290,  relative  to  the  proposal  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  infant  queen  and  Edward,  the  young 
son  of  Edward  the  First  of  England,  the  lord  of 
Annandale  was  actively  engaged,  and  with  the 
bishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and  John 
Comyn,  he  was  one  of  the  Scottish  commissioners 
at  the  conference  at  Salisbury,  who  signed  the 
treaty  {here.  Although  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  anxiety  manifested  throughout  these  nego- 
tiations, to  avoid  any  concession  prejudicial  to  the 
independence  of  the  Scottish  crown  was  strongly 
felt  by  the  parties  then  in  power,  yet  it  would  be 
unfair  without  further  grounds  to  infer  that  the 
nobles  who  were  leagued  against  the  Comyns 


were  not  as  earnest  for  the  same  result.  On  the 
death  of  Margaret,  it  is  well  known  that  King 
Edward  interfered  in  the  settlement  of  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  Two  of  the  regents,  Wil- 
liam Fraser  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  John 
Comyn  lord  of  Badenoch,  had  set  aside  their  col- 
leagues, the  Steward  and  the  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
and  had  taken  into  their  own  hands  the  entire  ad- 
ministration of  the  realm.  It  was  their  policy  to 
appoint  John  de  Baliol  to  the  vacant  throne,  and 
on  the  7th  October  1290,  before  the  report  of  the 
death  of  the  young  queen  had  been  certainly  con- 
firmed, Fraser  wrote  a  letter  to  King  Edward  re- 
commending Baliol  in  a  particular  manner  to  his 
favour.  By  their  own  authority  the  joint  regents 
had  nominated  sub-guardians  of  the  realm,  and 
delegated  to  them  the  right  of  maintaining  order. 
Thede  sub-guardians  had,  in  name  oV  the  two  re- 
gents, adopted  violent  measures  for  enforcing  their 
authority  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
especially  in  Moray.  A  large  portion  of  the  no- 
bles and  community  of  Scotland  were  opposed  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  regents,  and  maintained  the 
rights  of  Robert  de  Brus  to  succeed  to  the  crown. 
It  now  appears  that  the  intervention  of  Edward 
the  First  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  which  has  been 
so  much  misunderstood  by  historians,  was  caused 
not  by  the  famous  letter  of  Bishop  Fraser,  as  has 
commonly  been  supposed,  but  by  three  formal  and 
regular  appeals  made  to  him  by  three  competent 
parties,  namely  ^  the  seven  earls  of  Scotland,*  (see 
cmte,  p.  67,)  Donald  earl  of  Mar,  and  Robert  de 
Brus  lord  of  Annandale.  Claiming  it  as  their 
privilege,  by  immemorial  custom,  as  a  peculiar 
estate  in  the  realm,  to  appoint  a  king,  whenever 
there  was  a  vacancy,  and  to  invest  him  with  the 
royal  authority,  the  seven  earls  came  forward  and 
appealed,  on  the  ground  that  the  regents  were  in- 
fringing, or  intended  to  infringe,  this  their  consti- 
tutional franchise.  Donald  earl  of  Mar,  one  of 
the  seven  earls,  appealed  agtunst  the  unconstitu- 
tional appointment  of  sub-guardians,  and  against 
the  damages  done  by  certain  of  these  guardians  in 
the  lands  of  Moray,  and  Robert  de  Brus  lord  of  An- 
nandale appealed  against  the  understood  intention 
of  the  regents  to  appoint  Baliol  to  the  throne,  and 
thus  violate  his  rights,  and  the  rights  of  the  seven 
earls.     [See  Palgrave's  Documents  Illustrative  of 
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Scottish  HistotyJ]  The  conseqnence  of  these  ap- 
peals was  the  famous  summons  of  the  English 
monarch  that  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  the  Scot- 
tish kingdom  should  meet  him  at  Norham,  in  the 
English  territories,  on  the  10th  of  May  1291. 
Having  accordingly  met  him  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed,  after  declaring  that  he  was  ready  to  do 
justice  to  all  the  competitors,  he  required  them,  in 
the  first  place,  to  acknowledge  him  as  lord  para- 
mount of  the  kingdom.  To  this  unexpected  de- 
mand no  reply  for  a  time  was  given.  At  length 
some  one  observed  that  it  was  impossible  to  give 
an  answer  whilst  the  throne  continued  vacant. 
"  By  holy  Edward,  whose  crown  I  wear,"  said  the 
imperious  king,  ^^  I  will  vindicate  my  Just  rights 
or  perish  in  the  attempt."  He  then  granted  them 
three  weeks  for  deliberation. 

On  the  2d  of  June  the  Scottish  barons  and  cler- 
gy again  met  King  Edward  at  Upsettlington, 
when  eight  competitors  for  the  crown  were  present. 
These  were,  Robert  de  Brus,  lord  of  Annandale ; 
Florence,  count  of  Holland;  John  de  Hastings; 
Patrick  de  Dunbar,  earl  of  March ;  William  de  Ros ; 
William  de  Vesey;  Robert  de  Pinckeny;  and 
Nicholas  de  Soulis.  John  de  Ballol,  lord  of  Gallo- 
way, attended  next  day.  The  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, addresshig  himself  to  de  Brus,  demanded  whe- 
ther he  acknowledged  Edward  as  lord  paramount 
of  Scotland ;  and  he  expressly  and  publicly  de- 
clared that  he  did.  On  the  same  question  being 
put  to  the  other  competitors,  the  same  answer  was 
given.  Baliol,  on  his  appearance  on  the  following 
day,  after  some  hesitation,  also  acknowledged  the 
same.  These  preliminary  steps  being  taken,  after 
a  full  investigation  of  the  claims  of  all  the  candi- 
dates, Edward,  upwards  of  seventeen  months  af- 
ter the  commencement  of  the  inquest,  pronounced 
in  favour  of  Ballol,  on  the  17th  November  1292. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  decision 
Edward  was  otherwise  than  influenced  by  a  just 
regard  to  the  true  law  of  succession ;  and  there  are 
many  considerations  that  would  have  induced  him, 
and  he  was  understood  privately  to  incline,  to 
favour  the  cause  of  de  Brus. 

The  appeals  of  the  Seven  Earls  having,  as  we 
have  seen,  constituted  the  foundation  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  Edward  above  recorded,  it  may  be 
proper  here  to  inquu'e,  In  what  sense  did  the 


Seven  Earls  and  the  others  appeal  to  Edward? 
Was  it  in  the  sense  in  which  he  accepted  the  ap- 
peal,— namely,  as  an  appeal  of  a  portion  of  the 
community  of  Scotland  to  him  as  their  lawful 
superior ;  and  was  the  reluctance  whicH,  we  are 
informed,  the  Scottish  nobility  and  clergy  exhib- 
ited to  comply  with  his  demand,  that  they  should 
acknowledge  him  as  Lord  Paramount,  the  mere  re- 
luctance of  the  rest  of  the  community  to  give  their 
assent  to  a  proposition  already  virtually  admitted 
by  the  appellants ;  or,  as  possibly  may  have  been 
the  case,  was  it  the  reluctance  also  of  the  appel- 
lants themselves,  to  make  a  formal  and  open  aver- 
ment of  a  proposition  necessarily  implied  in  their 
appeal,  but  which,  as  they  knew  it  to  be  unpopu- 
lar, they  would  have  been  glad  to  escape  avowing 
in  80  express  and  glaring  a  manner,  as  that  in 
which  the  wily  Edward  made  them  do  it? 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  who,  with  so  much  abi- 
lity, and  with  the  advantage  of  the  additional  light 
afforded  by  the  documents  which  he  has  given  to 
the  world,  has  revived  the  long  obsolete  question 
of  thB  English  supremacy  over  Scotland,  holds 
that,  in  appealing  as  they  did  to  Edward,  de  Brus 
and  the  Seven  Earls  meant  to  admit  his  title  to 
give  judgment  as  the  lawful  Over-Lord  of  the  Scot- 
tish kingdom.  They  submitted  to  Edward^s  judg- 
ment, he  says,  **  not  as  to  an  arbitrator  selected  to 
determine  a  contested  question,  but  as  to  a  lawful 
superior  whose  protection  and  defence  they  im- 
plored." {Palgrave^  Documents^  ^.  Introduction^ 
p.  xxi.]  And  farther  on,  expanding  the  same  re- 
mark, he  says,  *^  The  Scottish  writers  upon  Scot- 
tish history,  warmed  by  the  courage  and  heroism 
of  de  Brus  and  Wallace,  as  represented  in  the  po- 
etry and  popular  legends  and  traditions  of  then* 
country,  have  characterized  the  repeated  submis- 
sions to  the  English  king  as  acts  of  disgrace,  and 
stains  upon  the  national  honour.  But  the  justice 
of  the  cause  must  be  judged  according  to  the  con- 
science of  the  parties;  and  if  the  prelates,  the 
peers,  the  knights,  the  freeholders,  and  the  bur 
gesses  of  Scotland,  believed  that  Edward  was  their 
Over-Lord,  it  is  not  their  obedience,  but  the  with- 
drawing it,  that  should  be  censured  by  posterity 
There  is  not  any  reason  for  believing  that, 
until  the  era  of  Wallace,  there  was  any  insincerity 
on  the  part  of  the  noble  Normans*,  the  stalwart 
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Flemings,  the  sturdy  Northumbrian  Angles,  and 
the  aboriginal  Britons  of  Strathclyde  and  Reged, 
whom  we  erroneously  designate  ds  Scots — in  ad- 
mitting the  legal  supremacy  of  the  English  cro^vn, 
ontil  the  attempts  made  by  Edward  L  to'extcud 
the  incidents  of  that  supremacy  beyond  their  legal 
bounds  provoked  a  resistance  deserved  by  such 
abuse.'    \_Ilnd.  pp.  xlii.  xliii.] 

Now,  so  far  as  the  appeals  of  dc  Brus  and  the 
Seven  Earls  are  concerned,  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  that  Sir  Francis  Falgravo  is  in  the  right.  The 
language  of  the  appeals  themselves  it  would  be 
difficult  to  interpret  otherwise  than  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  superior  authority  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land over  the  Scottish  nation,  although  it  may 
certainly  be  remarked  that  the  writers  seem  to 
have  been  studious  to  avoid  any  explicit  statement 
of  that  fact  in  so  many  words.  The  question, 
however,  as  regards  de  Brus,  would  be  set  at  rest, 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is 
right  in  supposing  that  the  following  letter,  pub- 
lished by  him  for  the  first  time,  along  with  the 
appeals,  in  the  volume  above  referi*ed  to,  was 
written  by  de  Brus  The  letter,  which  is  written 
m  Norman  French,  is  evideiitly  that  of  a  competi- 
tor for  the  Scottish  crown,  who  wishes. to  ingrati- 
ate himself  with  Edward  by  inordinate  eagerness 
to  admit  his  claim  to  the  feudal  superiority  over 
Scotland.  We  translate  as  literally  as  the  gaps 
will  permit : — *'  I  have  heard  from  my  father,  and 
from  ancient  men  of  the  time  of  Edng  David,  that 
there  was  war  between  the  king  of  England  and 
king  David.  And  in  that  time  that  Noithumbcr- 
land  was  lost,  there  was  a  peace  made  between 
the  ^g  of  England  and  the  king  of  Scotland; 
to  wit  that,  if  the  king  of  Scotland  should  ever 
in  anywise  refuse  obedience  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, or  to  his  crown,  then  the  Seven  Earls 
of  Scotland  should  be  bound  by  oath  .     . 

.     .    to  the  king  of  England,  and  to  his 
crown.    ...    in     ...     Afterwai-ds     .    . 
.    obediences  were  made.     But  afterwards 
came  King  Richard,  and  sold  the  homage  of  the 
king  of  Scotland.  We  do  not  think  that 

this  sale  can  be  valid ;  for  well  is  the  king  of  Eng- 
land wno  is  so  wise,  and  his  council  also,  able  to 
advise,  whether  the  crown  can  be  dismembered  of 
web  a  member.    And  seeing  that  the  crown  ought 


to  be  kept  entire,  let  it  be  known  to  him  by  Elias 
dc  Uauville,  that  at  what  hour  he  will  make  his 
demand  regularly,  I  will  obey  him,  and  will  aid 
him  with  myself,  and  all  my  friends,  and  all  my 
lineage  ...  my  friends  will  do.  And  I  pray 
your  grace  for  my  right,  and  for  the  truth  which  I 
wish  to  manifest  before  you;  and  meanwhile  I 
...  by  speaking  with  the  ancient  men  of  the 
land,  to  find  out  the  evidence  of  your  interests, 
as    ■    .   .. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  statement,  however, 
that  ^*  the  prelates,  the  peers,  the  knights,  the  free- 
holders, and  the  burgesses  of  Scotland,  believed 
that  Edward  was  their  Over-lord,*'  is  too  sweeping. 
It  ignores  the  fact,  that  a  feeling  had  existed  with 
a  part  at  least  of  the  Scottish  community,  for 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  previons  to  this 
memorable  epoch,  of  antipathy  to  this  very  claim 
of  English  supremacy.  There  was  a  germ  and  a 
root  of  repugnance  to  England  in  the  Celtic  por 
tion  of  the  nation.  But  a  network  of  Norman 
colonization  had  overspread  nearly  the  whole 
British  island,  which  remained  entire  and  con- 
nected thi'oughout  its  whole  length,  so  that  tho 
northern  part  of  it,  t.  e,  the  Scoto-Normans,  did 
not  feel  themselves  yet  separated  from  the  south- 
ern part  of  it,  t.  e.  the  Anglo-Normans.  Besides 
this,  another  strong  tie  co-operated  in  enabling 
England  to  grapple  Scotland  towards  herself. 
This  was  the  traditional  claim  of  legal  snpremacy 
asserted  by  England  over  Scotland,  a  claim  which, 
as  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  investigations  have  made 
clear,  had,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  a  real  place 
in  the  beliefis  of  the  period.  Edward  the  First 
seems  clearly  to  have  believed  that,  in  virtue  of 
certain  old  transactions,  he,  as  king  of  England, 
had  a  claim  upon  the  allegiance  of  the  people  of 
Scotland.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view, 
therefore,  his  crime  in  the  matter  of  Scotland  may 
have  been,  as  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  calls  it,  a  mere 
attempt  to  ^^  extend  the  incidents  of  his  legal  su- 
premacy beyond  their  legal  bounds."  On  the 
other  hand,  too,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that,  among 
the  Scottish  nobles,  there  was,  daring  the  whole 
of  the  period  referred  to,  no  decided  conviction 
that  the  claim  of  English  supremacy  was  illegal  io 
any  absurd  degree.  The  feeling  of  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  them,  relative  to  this  claim,  seoms  to  hav« 
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been  rather  a  desire  to  disencumber  themselves  of 
it,  than  sach  a  contempt  for  it  as  would  have  been 
inspired  by  a  sincere  belief  that  it  was  the  mere 
pretext  of  an  invader.  Hence  it  is  found  that, 
during  the  whole  of  that  period,  though  inclined 
to  escape  the  claim  of  homage  to  England  when- 
ever they  could,  on  the  least  pressure  they  were 
found  ready  tQ  yield  to  it. 

The  lordship  of  Annandale  being  held,  as  al- 
ready stated,  by  the  tenure  of  niilitaiy  service,  to 
avoid  doiug  homage  to  his  successful  rival,  Ro- 
bert de  Brus  resigned  it  to  his  eldest  son,  I'etain- 
ing  only  for  himself  his  English  estates.  ^'  I  am 
BalioPs  sovereign,  not  Baliol  mine,"  said  the  proud 
baron,  ^^  and  rather  than  consent  to  such  a  hom- 
age, I  resign  my  lands  in  Annandale  to  my  son, 
the  earl  of  Carrick.*'  He  seems  thenceforth  to 
have  lived  in  retirement.  He  died  in  1295,  at  his 
oastle  of  Lochmaben,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
He  had  married  an  Englishwoman,  Isabel,  daugh- 
ter of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  carl  of  Gloucester,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  barons  of  England,  and  by  her 
he  had  Robert  de  Brus,  eaii  of  Carrick,  two  other 
sons,  and  a  daughter. 

BRUCE,  or  DE  BRUS,  Robkkt,  eldest  son  of 
the  competitor,  and  father  of  Eang  Robert  the 
Bruce,  accompanied  King  Edward  the  First  of 
England  to  Palestine  in  1269,  and  appears  to  have 
eujoyed  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  that  mo- 
narch. On  his  return,  he  married,  in  1271,  Mar- 
garet, the  young  and  beautiful  countess  of  Canick, 
whose  husband,  Adam  de  KUconath,  (Kilconquhar  ?) 
earl  of  Carrick  in  her  right,  was  slain  in  the  Holy 
Land.  By  this  lady,  who  was  the  only  child  of 
Nigel,  earl  of  Carrick  and  lord  of  Tumberry,  and 
Margaret,  a  daughter  of  Walter,  the  high  steward 
of  Scotland,  de  Brus  had  his  celebrated  son 
Robert,  afterwards  king  of  Scotland;  Edward 
de  Brus,  lord  of  Galloway,  crowned  king  of 
Ireland  in  1316;  three  other  sons  and  seven 
daughters. 

The  circumstances  attending  this  marriage  as 
related  by  our  historians,  are  of  as  singular  and 
romantic  a  character  as  any  in  Scottish  annals. 
One  day  in  the  autumn  of  1271,  while  Martha, 
as  she  is  generally  called,  though  Marjory,  or 
Margaret,  appears  to  have  been  her  proper 
name,  countess  of  Carrick  in  her  own  right, 


was  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  hunting,  am*- 
rounded  by  a  retinue  of  her  squires  and  damsels, 
in  the  grounds  adjoining  her  castle  of  Turn- 
berry  in  Ayi'shire,  the  ruins  of  which  still  re- 
main, she  accidentally  met  with  de  Brus,  then 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  had  just  returucd 
from  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  passing  on  horse- 
back through  her  domains.  Struck  by  bis  noble 
figure,  the  young  countess  invited  the  knight  to 
join  her  in  the  chase  and  to  be  her  guest  for 
a  time.  Aware  of  the  peril  he  encountered  in 
paying  too  much  attention  to  a  ward  of  the  king, 
as  the  countess  was,  de  Brus,  it  is  said,  declined 
the  invitation  so  courteously  given,  when,  at  a  sig- 
nal from  the  coxmtess,  her  retinue  closed  in  around 
him,  and  the  lady,  seizing  his  bridle  reins,  led 
him  off,  with  gentle  violence,  to  her  castle  at 
Tumberry.  He  was  thus  constrained  to  partake 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  countess,  and,  after  fifteen 
days'  residence  with  her,  he  married  her,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  relatives  of  cither  party  or 
the  consent  of  the  king,  which,  as  she  was  a  ward 
of  the  crown,  ought  to  have  been  previously  ob- 
tained. So  flagrant  a  violation  of  his  feudal  rights 
pix)voked  even  the  good  tempered  Alexander  the 
Third,  and  the  castle  and  estates  of  the  countess 
were  instantly  seized.  By  the  intercession  of 
friends,  however,  the  king  was  induced  to  pai*- 
don  the  youthful  offenders,  first  inflicting  on  the 
lady  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine.  Her  husband 
became  in  her  right  earl  of  Carrick,  and  their  eld- 
est son  was  Robert  de  Brus,  the  greatest  of  our 
monarchs,  this  union  being  thus  an  auspicious 
event  for  Scotland.  Such  is  the  tale  told  by 
our  historians,  and  in  most  points  it  is  true, 
but  to  take  away  somewhat  from  its  romance,  one 
account,  which  seems  the  most  probable,  states 
that  de  Brus  had  been  the  companion  in  the  Holy 
Land,  as  well  as  the  fellow-crusader  of  the  lady's 
first  husband,  Adam  de  Kilconath,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that,  on  the  death  of  the  latter  without 
issue,  he  returned  to  Scotland  with  the  design  of 
manying  his  widow,  who,  besides  being  young 
and  beautiful,  had  a  proud  title  and  extensive 
estates  to  confer  on  whomsoever  she  bestowed  her 
hand.  His  solitary  ride  through  the  woods  of 
Tumberry  was  thus  not  without  an  object. 
When  the  future  monarch  of  Scotland  was  yet  a 
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minor,  his  father,  following  bis  grandfather'tt  ex- 
ainirie,  to  svoid  doing  homage  to  BalioL,  resigned 
to  bis  son  the  earldom  of  Carrick,  which  he  held 
IB  right  of  his  wife,  jost  then  deceased.  The 
joathfol  de  Bros,  on  obtaining  the  title  and  lands, 
immediately  swore  fealty  to  Baiiol  as  his  lawful 
sovereign.  His  father  shortly  after  retired  to  Eng- 
land, leaving  the  administration  of  the  Dunily 
estates  of  Annandale  also  in  his  hands.  In  1295, 
the  same  year  in  which  the  aged  de  Bros,  the  com- 
petitor, died,  Edward  the  First  appointed  de  Bros 
the  elder,  the  father  of  king  Robert,  constable  of 
the  castle  of  Carlisle.  In  1296,  when  Baiiol,  driven 
to  resistance  by  the  galling  yoke  which  Edward 
endeavoured  to  force  npon  him,  (by  attempting  to 
exercise  a  jorisdiction  in  Scottish  affairs  which 
none  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  pretended  to 
possess,)  revolted  from  his  authority,  and,  assisted 
by  the  Comyns,  took  up  arms  to  assert  his  inde- 
pendence, de  Bms  the  elder,  cherishing,  no  doubt, 
the  natural  hope  that  as  the  next  heir  to  the 
throne  he  might,  on  the  event  of  the  overthrow 
and  deposition  of  his  rival,  receive  the  vacant 
crown  from  the  English  monarch,  accompanied 
Edward's  expedition  into  Scotland,  and  with  his 
party,  which  was  numerous  and  powerful,  gave 
their  assistance  to  the  English  king.  Our  Scot- 
tish historians  indeed  assert  that  a  promise  to  this 
effect  was  made  to  him  by  Edward,  but  it  receives 
no  countenance  in  English  history,  and  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of  Edward's  cha- 
racter or  purposes.  Baiiol,  in  consequence,  seized 
upon  the  lordship  of  Annandale,  and  bestowed  It 
on  John  Comyn,  carl  of  Buchan,  who  immediately 
took  possession  of  the  castle  of  Lochmaben. 

After  the  decisive  battle  of  Dunbar,  28th  April 
1296,  in  which  the  Scottish  army  was  defeated, 
and  Baiiol  compelled  to  surrender  the  sovereignty, 
it  is  said  by  the  writers  referred  to  that  the  elder 
Bruce  reminded  Edward  of  his  promise  to  bestow 
on  him  the  vacant  crown,  and  received  the  follow- 
ing reply:  **What!  have  I  nothing  else  to  do 
than  to  conquer  kingdoms  for  you?"  But  al- 
though Tytler  does  not  venture  to  omit  this  inci- 
dent, later  writers  have  so  far  treated  it  as  doubt- 
ful as  to  soften  the  request  into  a  simple  applica- 
tion, without  reference  to  any  previous  promise,  a 
mode  of  regarding  it  more  consistent  with  proba- 


bility and  with  the  well  known  character  for  pro- 
bity borne  by  Edward.  [Papers  on  Robert  Brace 
in  Lawt^s  EduUmrgk  Magazme,  March  1848,  f 
345.]  After  this  he  seems  to  have  retired  to  his 
English  esUtes.  In  1297,  Sir  William  Wallace, 
one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  which  the  annals  of 
any  natioa  can  boast,  nobly  stood  forward  as  the 
defender  of  his  country^s  freedom ;  bat  his  patriotic 
achievements  failed  to  ronse  de  Brns  from  his  inac- 
tivity, or  to  induce  him  to  consider  Wallace  as  seek- 
ing more  than  either  to  restore  Baiiol  or  as  aspiring 
to  the  throne  himself.  In  the  fatal  campaign  of 
1298,  which  concluded  with  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Falkirk,  our  Scottish  historians  represent  Brus  the 
son  to  have  accompanied  the  English  monarch, 
and  to  have  fought  in  his  service  against  his  coun- 
trymen .  After  a  gallant  resistance,  they  assert  that 
Wallace  was  compelled  to  retreat  along  the  banks 
of  the  Carron,  pursued  by  de  Brus  at  the  head  of 
the  Oalloway  men,  his  vassals.  Here  a  conference 
is  represented  to  have  taken  place  between  the 
two  leaders,  which  ended  in  de  Brns^s  resolving 
to  forsake  the  cause  of  Edward. 

Wallace  is  described  as  having  upbraided  de 
Brus  as  the  mean  hireling  of  a  foreign  master, 
who,  to  gratify  his  ambition,  had  sacrificed  the 
welfare  and  independence  of  his  native  land.  He 
is  represented  to  have  urged  him  to  assume  the 
post  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  birth  and 
fortune,  and  either  deliver  his  country  from  the 
bondage  and  oppression  of  Edward,  or  gloriously 
fall  in  asserting  its  liberties.  By  Wallace^s  re- 
proaches and  remonstrances,  de  Brus,  it  is  said, 
was  melted  into  tears,  and  swore  to  embrace  the 
cause  of  his  oppressed  country.  Such  is  the  story 
of  Wynton  and  Fordun,  and  of  course  of  Boece, 
Blind  Harry,  and  Buchanan,  and  it  may  be  accepted 
as  one  of  the  most  curious  instances  that  could  be 
adduced  of  the  operation  of  the  mythical  or  dra- 
maturgic faculty  to  the  falsification  of  history. 
Not  only  do  the  old  Scottish  writers  make  Bruce 
fight  on  Edward^s  side  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk, 
but  In  contradiction  to  all  possibility  they  make 
him  and  Anthony  Beck,  bishop  of  Durham,  jointly 
decide  the  fate  of  the  battle  against  the  Scots.  It 
Is  certain,  however,  that  the  younger  de  Bros  was 
not  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk  at  all,  but,  as  stated 
by  an  author  who  was  in  Scotland  and  with  Ed- 
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ward's  force  at  the  time  (Heoiagford),  be  was 
then  in  guard  of  tlie  castle  of  Ayr,  in  ttie  interest 
of  the  Scottish  cause  maJntabed  at  Faikirk  bj 
Wallace.  Since  this  fact  waa  brought  to  light  bj 
Lord  Hules,  writers — including  a  recent  translator 
of  Bnchanan— have  represented  that  it  was  de  Bros 
thefatherwhowaapresent  at  Falkirk  uid  had  the 
ioterview  with  Wallace,  bat  there  is  no  warrant  in 
the  older  historians  for  tbis  transposition  of  the 
person  referred  to.  All  earlj  accounts  state  that 
de  Bros  the  father  ceased  to  take  anj  interest  in 
Scottish  affairs  after  the  refiisal  of  Edward  to  ac- 
cede to  his  reqnest  for  the  vacant  crowb.  It  conld 
not  be  de  Bnis  the  elder  who  fought  on  the  aide  of 
Edward  at  Falkirk  at  the  bead  of  hb  Gallowaj 
vaasala,  as  the  original  stoiy  has  it,  when  be  bad 
no  vaasals  in  Gallowaj,  and  when  all  Galloway 
was  then  in  the  power  of  the  patriots,  with  yonng 
de  Bros  Us  son,  at  the  head  of  his  Carrick  tenan- 
try, as  their  leader,  l^e  part  moreover  assigned 
to  yoang  de  Brus  in  that  fight,  viz.,  the  moving 
behind  the  Scottish  '  ichUtront'  and  attacking 
them  in  the  rear,  is  precisely  that  desctibed  by  the 
nistorian  eye-witnesa  to  have  been  taken  by  Sir 
Balph  de  Basset,  who  was  second  in  command  to 
Anthony  a  Beck,  the  warlike  bishop  of  Durham. 
It  waa  this  Sir  Balph,  and  not  young  de  Bros  that, 
as  described  by  Wynton  (who  wrote  110  years 
after  the  event)— 

"  With  Sir  Anlim  the  Beck,  «  wil^  mui. 
(Of  Dnrhsm  biaiop  he  wu  thim), 
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Ont  of  tlut  BtoDT  thiQ  piicked  they. 
Behind  bsoks  all  ue  fait. 
Tarn  Ihtj  comn  on,  md  Ud  on  fut; 
Su  mide  the;  the  c 


3,  therefore,  that  the  whole  story 
may  have  originated  in  a  blunder  in  some  old  doca- 
ment, — a  circumstance  not  uncommon  in  copying 
the  writings  of  that  age, — and  that  Sir£.  Bouef  may 
have  been  misread  or  miscopied,  as  •S'lr  R.  Brui.  * 

*  A  singular  instance  of  this  nature  occura  in  a 
docament  referred  to  in  the  next  life,  where  Irvine  is 
rendered  Sir  William  Wallace,  thus  'Escrit  a  /remtn,' 
(written  at  Inine)  for  'eicrit  a  Sirewm,'  atterwarda 
divided  into  Sire  Wm.,  and  again  elongated  into  Sire 
WUIaumt,  as  printed  in  Rymer.  Hailes  naturally  gup- 
poied  it  to  mean  Sir  William  Wallace. 
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The  famous  meeting,  therefore,  of  de  Brua  with 
Wallace  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk— the  moBt  ex- 
qoiaite,  it  is  admitted,  of  Scottish  legends— ia  a 
mytbus,  aa  imaginary  fact  or  circumstance,  in 
which  the  popular  national  feeling  regarding  tbo 
two  heroes  has  bodied  itself  forth.  At  the  death  of 
de  Bms  in  1304,  he  transmitted  bis  English  estates 
to  bis  son,  the  future  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  then 
thirty  years  of  age ;  whether,  at  tbe  same  time,  he 
beqneatbed  to  him  a  nobler  legacy,  namely,  that  of 
atonement  and  true  patriotism,  exhorting  him, 
with  his  latest  breath,  to  avenge  the  injuries  of 
his  suffering  country,  and  to  re-establish  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland,  aa  is  asserted  by  aatbors  in 
connection  with  the  legend  above  referred  to,  is 
more  than  doubtful.  This  at  least  is  clear,  that 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  to  which  both  conceived 
they  had  an  undonbted  right,  was  never  oot  of  the 
view  of  the  latter,  who,  in  gaining  it,  secured  at 
tbe  same  time,  the  independence  of  bis  kingdom. 
The  following  seal  of  Robert  de  Brus  the  father 
represents  only  the  arms  of  the  ancient  earldom 
of  Carrick: 


BRUCE,  or  DE  BRUS,  Robbkt,  the  restorer 
of  the  national  monarchy,  eldest  son  and  second 
child  of  the  preceding,  and  of  tbe  Lady  Martha, 
sole  daughter  of  Nigel,  earl  of  Carrick,  was  boni 
on  the  11th  of  July  1274.  It  has  been  generally 
believed  that  Tumberry  castle  was  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  in  bis  Lord  of  tbe  Isles,  canto  v., 
stanza  33,  Sir  Walter  Scott  assumes  this  to  have 
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been  the  cue ;  bat  there  is  do  evidence  od  the 
sobject.  Tradition  on  the  coDtrarj,  if  we  maj 
MKune  it  to  be  represented  bj  the  mendacious 
Boece  (BeHenden't  TrarukUion,  xlv.  5.),  describes 
him  as  "  an  Englishman  born ; "  aod  that  excellent 
aothority,  Collins'  Poerage  (article  earl  of  Ayles- 
bury), o:tpresslj  states  that  on  bis  retnm  from 
tbe  Holy  Land,  de  Bms  went  to  rwde  in  Kd£- 
land.  Altbongb,  faowever,  the  Uoeii  of  welcome 
to  its  halls  on  the  occasioQ  of  his  retnro  from 
Rachrine,  deacribed  in  Scott's  poem, 

"  On«  mon  heboid  Uie  floor  I  tiod 
Id  (oHeiisg  infancj 
And  tb«n  tlia  lAultad  uch  whojo  aonnd 
Echoed  my  joyous  shout  and  honnfl 
In  hnyhood,  and  thit  nmg  inmnd 

cannot  be  literally  true,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that 
Tnmberry  castle  became  the  abode  of  big  father 
daring  a  part  of  his  boyhood,  and  whilst  the 
events,  described  in  the  life  of  his  grandfather, 
page  403,  as  occnrring  there  from  1386  to  ISSO, 
were  taldng  place. 
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of  some  noble,  anperior  in  rank,  there  to  acquire 
the  graces  of  sodety  and  the  art  of  arms,  yonng 
de  Bids  appears  to  have  been  placed  in  the  honse- 
hotd  of  Edward,  king  of  England,  wlicre  he  was 
trained  in  those  exercises  of  war  and  chivoliy  for 
which  he  became  afterwards  so  distinguished. 
That  this  was  the  conseqncnce  of  the  eariy  friend- 
ship that  exisK>d  between  his  lather  and  that 
monareh,  of  which  the  language  of  a  deed  atiU  ex- 
tant bears  witneaa,  and  not  bccaase  the  family  of 
the  elder  dc  Bros  was  considered  as  aliens  to 
Scotland,  appears  from  the  circnmstance,  that  hia 
grandfather  continued  to  reside  until  bis  death  in 
the  ancestral  castle  of  Lochmaben,  and  that  all 
his  sisters,  six  in  number,  were  in  early  life  mai- 
ried  to  Scottish  barona.  In  1293,  when  just  en- 
tering hia  seventeenth  year,  yonng  de  Bms  was 
infefted  in  hia  mother's  lands,  and  in  the  title  ol 
earl  of  Canick,  which  devolved  on  him  through 
ber,  lately  deceased,  and  be  rendered  homage  to 
Baliol  for  the  same  at  bis  second  parliament,  bcl(l 
at  Stirling  in  August  and  September  of  thst 
year.  One  chief  cause  of  this  infeftment  was 
the  unwillingness  of  bis  father  to  acknowledge 
die  title  of  Baliol.  At  the  time  this  took 
place,  OS  we  are  infonned  in  the  Scoto  Chronicle, 
yonng  Robert  was  "a  yonng  man  in  King  Ed- 
ward's chamber,"  when  be  was  sent  ftw  by  his 
father.  He  also  conferred  on  him  the  administra- 
tion of  his  lands  in  Annandaie  at  the  same  time, 
[n  1294,  on  the  occasion  of  a  war  breaking  ont  be- 
tween England  and  France,  a  writ  appears  to  have 
oeen  sent  to  him  as  earl  of  Carrick  by  Edward, 
to  BCrve  in  person  during  the  expected  campaign, 
out  whether  he  complied  with  it  does  not  appear. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  the  same  part  as  bis 
rather  in  aid  of  the  English  moDarch,  during  bis 
invasion  of  Scotland  in  1296,  on  the  occasion  of 
Ibe  revolt  of  Baliol,  which  led  to  their  castle  of 
Lochmaben  in  Anoaudala  being  temporarily  seised 
oy  Comyn,  earl  of  Bnchsn,  leader  of  the  Scottish 
army;  and  after  the  dedsive  fight  of  Dunbar, 
28Cb  April,  he  was  employed  to  receive  for  Ed- 
ward the  submissions  of  his  own  men  of  Carrick. 
[n  August  of  the  same  year,  when  Edward  held  a 
parliament  at  Berwick  for  the  settlement  of  Scot- 
hmd,  Bruce,  then  earl  of  Carrick,  with  the  rest 
f  the  Scots  nobility,  renewed  his  oath  of  homage 
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to  the  English  monarch.  Up  to  and  ever  after 
this  period,  it  is  probable  that  not  only  both  father 
and  son  bat  all  the  Scottish  magnates  of  their 
party,  who  joined  with  them  in  that  act  of  hom- 
age, entertained  the  expectation  that  when  all  was 
tranquilly  settled  in  Scotland,  the  English  king 
would  confer  the  government  of  that  kingdom  as 
a  king-fief  of  bis  crown  upon  the  former.  The 
idea  of  his  ruling  it,  even  as  lord  paramount,  ex- 
cept through  the  instrumentality  of  a  native  prince, 
was  in  antagonism  not  only  to  all  historical  pre- 
cedent, but  must  have  been  repugnant  to  every 
feeling  of  nationality  in  their  bosom.  If  so, 
however,  the  establishment  by  Edward,  on  his 
leaving  for  England  later  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  of  the  earl  de  Warenne  as  governor  of 
Scotland,  with  Cressingham  and  Ormesby  as 
treasurer  and  justiciary,  proved  the  futility  of 
their  hopes. 

That  young  de  Bms  was  dissatisfied  with  this 
settlement  of  the  kingdom  it  was  but  natural 
to  suppose,  and  on  the  appearance  of  Wallace,  in 
the  following  summer  (1297),  carrying  on  a  private 
warfare  against  the  English  in  the  south-west  of 
Scotland,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  various  chiefs 
in  the  neighbourhood,  his  conduct  became  so  equi- 
vocal, that,  as  Hemingford  relates,  the  English 
wardens  of  the  western  marches  summoned  him 
to  Carlisle  to  renew  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  Edward. 
Probably  being  then  unprepared  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive, he  proceeded  there  with  his  vassals,  and  took 
a  solemn  oath  on  the  consecrated  host  and  the 
sword  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  to  assist  Edward 
against  the  Scots  and  all  his  enemies.  To  prove 
his  sincerity,  on  his  return  to  Annandale  he  made 
an  inroad  with  his  armed  vassals  upon  the  lands 
of  William  lord  Douglas,  knight  of  Liddesdal^, 
one  of  the  insurgent  lords;  and,  after  wasting 
them,  carried  off  his  wife  and  children  to  his  cas- 
tle at  Tumberry. 

Ko  sooner,  however,  was  the  danger  over  than 
the  correctness  of  their  suspicions  was  mani- 
fested by  his  joining  the  conspiracy  of  the  Scottish 
leaders,  and  attempting  on  his  return  to  Caiiick 
10  induce  his  father^s  vassals  to  rise  with  him. 
In  this  perhaps  he  was  not  so  much  an  active  as 
a  passive  agent.  The  revolt  against  the  English 
rule  had  become  so  general,  says  Hemingford,  as 


entirely  to  assume  a  national  character,  and  the 
vassals  of  the  barons  could  not  be  restrained  by 
their  chiefs  from  adhering  to  it.  By  opposing  it 
his  own  safety  was  likely  to  be  tompromised,  and 
it  seemed  probable  that  all  chance  of  his  claim  to 
the  tnrone  ever  being  recognised  by  the  nation 
would  be  cut  off.  There  seems  to  have  been 
strong  hopes  held  out  to  him  that  the  insurgents 
woald  adopt  his  cause.  It  was  publicly  at  tfait 
time  reported,  according  to  Hemingford,  that  he 
aspired  to  the  throne.  All  the  loaders  of  the  in- 
surrection, except  Wallace  and  Sir  Andrew  Moray, 
were  those  who  had  invariably  supported  the 
claims  of  his  family.  Wishart,  bishop  of  Glas- 
gow, ^ho  had  counselled  their  rising,  was  his  firm 
friend,  and  the  Comyns,  who  were  his  rivals  in 
their  own  right  and  in  that  of  Baliol,  were  with 
their  partisans  in  confinement  in  England.  The 
men  of  Annandale,  however,  at  first  hesitated, 
asked  a  day  to  consider  the  matter,  and  quietly 
dispersed  to  their  homes  during  the  night.  With 
his  own  vassals  of  Canick,  however,  he  took  up 
arms,  and  might,  notwithstanding  of  his  youth, 
have  rendered  important  service  to  the  national 
cause,  had  unity  prevailed  in  their  counsels,  and 
had  not  the  English  forces  been  too  active  to 
permit  it.  Wallace  had  determined  to  support 
the  cause  of  Baliol.  He  was  the  soul  of  the  party, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  insurgents  joined  in  his  views. 
The  Comyns  also  had  adherents  in  the  camp. 
The  Scottish  forces  were  numerous  and  strongly 
posted,  but  their  leaders  were  actuated  by  oppos- 
ing views.  First  one,  then  others  of  them,  left  the 
camp  and  went  over  to  the  English.  Being  thus 
taken  at  disadvantage  by  an  army  under  Sir 
Heniy  Percy  and  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  command- 
ing in  Scotland,  the  confederates  were  constrained 
to  yield  upon  conditions  at  Irvine,  on  the  9th  of 
July  1297.  The  doctmient  embodying  then*  sub- 
mission has  been  published  in  its  original  Nor- 
man French  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  and  is  that  re- 
ferred to  in  the  note  in  the  preceding  life  as  having 
contained  an  error  in  transcription.  On  this  oc- 
casion so  much  difficulty  was  felt  by  the  English 
commanders  with  respect  to  de  Brus,  that,  as  ap- 
pears by  another  document  of  the  same  date,  his 
daughter  Maijory,  then  about  four  or  five  years  of 
age,  was  required  to  be  delivered  to  them  as  an 
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hoitflfe,  lod  three  magnitfK.  of  vbom  two  were 
pvtiei  fo  the  eooreatioiL.  became  joint  seciirities 
far  hii  loralt  J  ^  with  their  Ihres,  limbs,  aad  e^ 
tatei,**  aatil  that  boetj^  ftboald  be  delivered  into 
their  hasdi.  This  Maijofy  was  his  onlj  child  bj 
his  fbit  oiarriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Mar,  who  sorriTed  this  berearemeiit  ooJj  for  a 
few  moDths*  The  eondnct  of  Wailaee  on  this  oc- 
casios  shows  a  fierce  and  intractable  disposition. 
Although  indnded  in  the  capitnlation  he  refused 
to  accede  to  its  terms.  Ascribing  the  arrangement 
to  the  counsels  of  Wishart,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  he 
set  fire  to  his  house,  plundered  aU  his  goods,  and 
led  his  fiuniljr  captire.  The  other  barons  bononr- 
abljr  fhlfilled  their  engagement. 

In  the  subsequent  struggles  of  Wallace  and  his 
partj,  de  Brus  took  no  active  part ;  but  in  1298, 
when  Edward  entered  Scotland  with  a  formidable 
armj,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Ajrr, 
and  maintained  a  doubtful  neutrality.  After  the 
defeat  of  Wallace  at  Falkirk,  Edward  was  about 
to  attack  the  castle  of  Ajr,  when  de  Brus,  dread- 
faig  the  consequences,  razed  it  to  the  ground, 
and  retired  into  the  recesses  of  CarridL  In  1298, 
when  Wallace  had  resigned  the  regency,  John 
Comyn  of  Badenoch  and  Sir  John  Souli^  were 
chosen  guardians  of  the  kingdom.  About  a  year 
afterwards,  Lamberton,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
ind  the  earl  of  Carrick  then  only  ia  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  were,  by  general  consent,  added  to  the 
number. 

The  conduct  of  de  Brus,  at  this  juncture,  as 
throughout  the  entire  period  prior  to  his  as- 
sumption of  the  crown,  not  being  understood, 
has  excited  the  wonder  and  regret  of  posterity. 
Supple,  dexterous,  and  accommodating, — now  in 
arms  for  his  country,  and  then  leagued  with  her 
oppressors, — ^now  swearing  fealty  to  the  English 
king,  and  again  accepting  the  guardianship  of 
Scotland  In  the  name  of  Baliol,  it  seems  to  require 
all  the  energy,  perseyerance,  and  consummate 
prudence  and  valour  of  after  years  to  redeem 
his  character  from  the  charge  of  apparent  and 
culpable  weakness.  De  Brus  the  guardian  of 
Scotland  in  the  name  of  Baliol!  says  Lord 
Hailes,  is  one  of  those  historical  phenomena 
which  are  inexplicable.  Yet  this  conduct  we 
have    attempted    to   explain,    and   in    part   to 


▼indicate,  by  the  pecoliaiity  of  Us 
Btantf^,  which  neeesBtated  a  eoane 
from  what  he  would  have  chosea.  His  grand- 
father,  after  vainly  endeavovring  to  estabCsh  his 
preten^iCfDs  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  had  quietly 
acquiesced  in  the  elevation  of  BalioL  His  father, 
sometime  eail  of  Carrick,  had  sobmitted  nniibraily 
and  implicitly  to  the  superior  ascwidfiicy  of  the 
English  monardL  Bnioe,  therefore,  diongh  con- 
vinced of  his  right  to  the  Scottish  throne,  and 
determined  to  aasert  It,  could  not  In  the  meantime, 
with  decency  or  hope  of  wifcrw,  nrge  a  daim  in 
his  own  penon.  In  doing  so  be  woold  have  had 
to  contend  with  a  rival  who  was  at  that  time 
one  of  the  moet  powerihl  men  in  the  kingdom. 
Baliol  had  renounced  for  ever  all  cJaim  for  him- 
self, and  his  son  was  in  captivity ;  but  the  claims 
and  hopes  of  his  fiunily  centred  In  John  Comyn, 
conunonly  called  the  Bed  Comyn,  the  son  of 
his  sister  Marjory,  who  was  allied  to  many  of 
the  noblest  families  in  Scotland  and  England, 
and  who,  by  the  decision  of  Edward,  possessed, 
in  succession,  a  clear  right  to  the  Scottish  crown. 
Between  the  families  of  Bruce  and  Comyn  there 
had  existed  for  many  years  all  the  jealousy  and 
hatred  which  rival  and  irrecondleable  Interests 
could  create.  The  movements  of  both  families, 
not  only  during  the  contests  which  occurred 
between  the  abdication  of  Baliol  and  the  death 
of  Wallace,  but  long  afterwards,  seem  to  have 
been  decided  rather  by  a  regard  to  family  inter- 
ests than  the  good  of  their  country.  They  were 
uniformly  ranged  on  opposite  sides,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  brief  period  now  referred  to,  when 
Bruce  and  Comyn  were  associated  In  the  regency 
of  the  kingdom. 

All  writers  seem  to  think  that  this  coalition  had 
been  mainly  produced  by  a  desire  to  crush  Wal- 
lace, whose  patriotism  and  influence  endangered 
their  common  pretensions,  and  that  that  end  once 
gained  they  returned  to  their  former  course  ot 
factions  opposition  and  strife.  That  the  existence 
on  the  part  of  both  of  this  feeling  is  true,  and  that, 
as  respects  Comjm  at*  least,  this  was  the  ruling 
motive,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny.  It  was  only 
the  leaders  of  the  army,  however,  who  refused  to 
serve  under  Wallace.  But  de  Brus  was  not  with 
the  army,  nor  in  communication  with  it,  until  some 
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time  after  the  appointment  of  Comyn  as  guardian. 
The  battle  of  Falkirk  was  fought  on  22d  July 
1298;  Wallace^s  resignation  followed  immediately 
thereafter,  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  Comyn 
as  guardian,  whilst  the  first  appearance  of  the 
name  of  de  Brus  in  connection  with  the  office  is  on 
13th  Nov.  1299.  It  has  been  supposed  that  de  Brus 
was  pressed  upon  the  other  guai'dians  by  Lamber- 
ton,  the  primate,  as  a  condition  of  his  (Lamberton's) 
accepting  the  same  office,  and  for  the  sake  of  union 
and  conciliation,  and  Lamberton  was  a  friend  of 
Wallace  raised  to  the  primacy  by  the  determined 
will  of  that  patriot  alone.  [PcdgrcKoe  documents^] 
A  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  conduct  may 
therefore  be  found  in  the  not  improbable  conjecture, 
that  the  regency  of  1299  was  the  result  of  a  com- 
promise in  which  the  claims  of  Baliol,  then  in  hope- 
less captivity  in  England,  were  understood  to  be 
abandoned.  The  joint  guardianship,  whether 
established  or  not  on  this  understanding,  lasted 
only  for  a  short  time.  Lamberton  and  de  Soulis 
went  over  to  France  as  commissioners,  with  five 
others,  there  to  watch  over  the  national  interests. 
k  cautious  and  far-seeing,  but  selfish  policy, 
must  have  taken  alarm  on  the  prosperous  appear- 
ance which  BalioPs  affairs  soon  afterwards  began 
to  assume,  and  probably  offence  at  the  proceedings 
of  his  representatives  thereupon.  When  the  cause 
of  the  late  imprisoned  and  abdicated  king  was 
taken  up  by  the  courts  of  France  and  Rome ;  when 
the  genuineness  of  the  deed  of  his  resignation  of 
the  throne  was  denied  by  the  Scottish  emissaries 
at  the  latter  court;  when  his  person  was  re- 
leased from  prison,  and  delivered  over  to  the  Pope^s 
nuncio  at  Witsand,  18th  July  1299 ;  and  when  a 
bull  admonitory,  in  his  interest,  was  served  on 
Edward  himself,  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  (June  1300),  we  find 
that  soon  thereafter,— his  lands  of  Annandale  and 
Carriek  having  in  the  meantime  been  laid  waste 
by  the  army  of  Edward^ — de  Brus  once  more  aban- 
doned a  cause  which  had  become  again  not  that  of 
his  country  but  of  his  rival,  and  made  his  peace 
with  Edward,  by  surrendering  himself  to  John  de 
St.  John,  the  English  warden  of  the  western 
marches. 

This  view  of  the  character  of  the  guardianship 
of  de  Brus,  amongst  other  proofs  too  minute  for 


detail,  receives  confirmation  firom  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  only  public  transaction  occurring  dur- 
ing its  brief  existence  of  which  authentic  docu- 
ments  have  descended  to  us,  namely,  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  truce  with  Edward,  no  mention  is  made 
by  either  party  of  Baliol  as  king  of  Scotland. 
During  the  three  successive  campaigns  which  took 
place  previous  to  the  final  subjugation  of  Scotland 
and  the  submission  of  the  Comyns  in  1304,  de 
Brus  continued  faithful  to  Edward.  In  all  the 
proceedings  which  ensued  upon  that  occasion^  de 
Brus  was  treated  by  Edward  witk  favour  and  con- 
fidence, and  the  settlement  of  Scotland  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  English  king  on  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  de  Brus. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1304  he  received 
possession  of  his  lands  in  Annandale  and  in  Eng- 
land, and  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
northern  barons.  There  is  no  evidence  that  up 
to  the  death  of  Comyn  in  1305-6  de  Brus  had  en- 
tertained serious  thoughts  of  attempting  to  assert 
his  right  to  the  Scottish  crown.  He  certainly 
was  occupied  in  strengthening  his  friendships  by 
bonds  of  the  character  of  those  that  were  common 
in  that  age,  and  that  with  the  ulterior  object  of 
improving  any  occasion  that  might  arise  for  this 
end.  •  But  his  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Ed- 
ward, and  the  closeness  with  which  his  proceedings 
were  watched,  were  likely  to  induce  him  to  post- 
pone all  hostile  projects  until  more  favourable 
circumstances  should  arise. 

The  murder  of  John  Comyn,  younger  of  Bade- 
noch,  10th  February  1305-6,  is  one  of  those  pas- 
sages in  the  obscure  history  of  that  period  which 
has  exercised  the  patience  and  tried  the  candour 
of  historians.  The  contradictory  and  most  impro- 
bable details  of  this  event  given  by  our  Scottish 
historians,  written  as  they  were  long  after  the 
event  took  place,  can  only  be  regarded  as  the 
embodiment  and  embellishment  of  national  tradi- 
tions, and  unfortunately  the  contemporary  writers 
of  England  are  silent  as  to  nearly  all  but  the  fact 
itself,  and  the  accounts  of  later  ones  are  as  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  probability  as  those  of  the  Scot- 
tish. Dismissing  not  a  few  particulars  now  proved 
to  be  either  impossible  or  false,  the  circumstances 
which  these  historians  relate  as  having  led  to  and 
accompanied  tiiis  murder  are  as  follows:   That 
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at  a  conference  which  took  place  between  the  ri- 
vals at  Stirling,  de  Bros,  after  lamenting  the  misery 
to  which  the  kingdom  was  reduced,  made  to  him 
this  proposal : — "  Sapport,*'  says  he,  "  mj  title  to 
the  throne,  and  I  will  give  yon  all  my  lands;  or 
bestow  on  me  your  lands,  and  I  shall  support  your 
claim;**  that  Comyn  cheerfally  acceded  to  the 
former  alternative,  waiving  his  own  claims  in  fa- 
voor  of  his  rival;  that  a  fonnal  bond  was,  in 
consequence,  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  parties; 
that  de  Bms  returned  to  London,  matters  not  be- 
ing yet  matured  sufficiently  for  open  resistance  to 
the  English;  and  that  Comyn,  anxious  to  regain 
the  favour  of  Edward,  betrayed  the  plot  to  that 
monarch,  and  transmitted  to  him  the  agreement 
signed  by  de  Brus. 

It  is  added  that  King  Edward,  on  receiving  this 
information,  cherishing  the  design  not  only  of 
seizing  his  person,  but  of  involving  him  and  his  bro- 
thers in  one  common  destruction,  was  so  imprudent 
as  to  discover  his  purpose  to  some  of  the  nobles  of 
his  court;  that  that  very  night  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester, under  pretence  of  repaying  a  loan,  sent  de 
Bms  a  purse  of  money  and  a  pair  of  gilded  spurs — 
a  hint  which  the  latter  understood ;  and,  accom- 
panied by  a  single  attendant,  he  took  horse  and 
escaped  with  aU  speed  into  Scotland;  that  when 
near  the  Solway  sands,  he  met  a  messenger  tra- 
velling alone,  whom  he  recognised  as  a  follower  of 
Comyn;  that  his  suspicions  were  now  awakened, 
and  slaying  the  courier,  he  possessed  himself  of  his 
despatches,  in  which  he  found  further  proofs  of 
Comyn*s  treachery,  accompanied  by  a  recommen- 
dation to  Edward  to  put  his  rival  to  instant  death ; 
that  Bruce  proceeded  hastily  on  his  journey,  and 
repairing  to  Dumfries,  requested  a  private  interview 
with  Comyn,  which  was  held  February  4, 1305,  in 
the  church  of  the  Minorite  Friars;  that  at  first  the 
meeting  was  friendly,  and  the  two  barons  walked 
up  towards  the  high  altar  together;  that  Bruce 
accused  his  rival  of  having  betrayed  their  agree- 
ment to  Edward, — "  It  is  a  falsehood  you  utter," 
said  Comyn ;  and  Bruce,  without  uttering  a  word, 
drew  his  dagger  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart;  that 
hastening  instantly  from  the  church,  he  rejoined 
his  attendants,  who  were  waiting  for  him  without; 
and  that  seeing  him  pale  and  a^tated,  they  eagerly 
inquired  the  cause, — ^*  I  doubt  I  have  slain  the  red 


Comyn,**  was  his  answer.  *^You  doubt  T*  cried 
Sur  Thomas  Eirkpatrick  fiercely,  *'  Is  that  a  matter 
to  be  left  to  doubt?  Tse  mak  siccar,**  (I  will 
make  sure ;)  and  rushing  into  the  church  with  Sir 
James  Lindesay  and  Sir  Christopher  Seton,  they 
found  the  wounded  man,  and  immediately  de- 
spatched him,  slaying,  at  the  same  time.  Sir  Robert 
Com3m,  his  uncle,  who  tried  to  defend  him.  Lord 
Hailes,  however,  investigated  this  obscure  trans- 
action in  1767,  with  his  usual  impartiality  and  dis 
crimination,  and  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arriv- 
ed have  not  been  invalidated  but  rather  confirmed 
by  subsequent  researches. 

We  concur  with  him  in  thinking  it  was  most 
improbable  that  de  Brus  should  have  made  such  a 
proposal  to  Comyn  as  is  there  stated,  or  that 
Comyn  could  suppose  him  to  be  sincere  in  doing 
so.  Fordun  does  not  say  which  alternative  Comyn 
accepted.  Barbour  makes  the  proposal  to  have 
come  from  Comyn.  The  answer  given  by  de  Brus 
was,  '^  I  will  take  the  crown ;  it  is  mine  of  right;' 
an  answer  likely  to  revive  the  old  contention 
Barbour  and  Fordun  represent  the  agreement  to 
have  been  by  indenture,  of  which  each  held  s 
copy  signed  by  the  other — a  most  extraordinary 
circumstance,  as  they  must  have  called  in  a  third 
party.  Winton,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  it 
as  a  mere  conversation  as  they  were  *^  riding  in 
Stirling.**  It  is  most  improbable  that  Edward,  io 
possession  of  such  a  document,  should  have  con- 
cealed or  delayed  his  purpose  of  apprehending  de 
Brus  for  a  single  day.  Barbour  reports  that  on 
receiving  Comyn*s  part  of  the  indenture  Edward 
summoned  a  parliament,  at  which  de  Brus  ap- 
peared;— that  he  there  exhibited  the  indenture, 
and  accused  de  Brus  of  treason; — and  that  de 
Brus  asked  to  look  at  the  paper  till  next  day,  and 
then  disappeared.  Of  course  we  know  there  was 
no  such  parliament,  nor  would  that  be  the  mode 
of  procedure  at  one.  Not  less  unlikely  is  it  that 
Edward  would  in  a  moment  of  unguarded  festivity 
reveal  his  purpose  against  de  Brus,  if  he  was,  as 
is  stated,  anxious  to  secure  his  absent  brother. 
It  is  altogether  incomprehensible  that  the  king*8 
son-in-law  Ralph  de  Monthermer,  called  by  cour- 
tesy the  earl  of  Gloucester,  should  have  betrayed 
the  secrets  of  his  sovereign  and  benefactor.  Our 
historians  have,  evidently  under  mistake,  meant 
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this  for  the  previous  earPs  father,  who  was  a  rela- 
tion of  de  Bms's  mother.  The  purse  of  money  and 
pair  of  gilded  spurs  should  be  **  twelve  pence  and 
a  paur  of  spurs,"  as  m  Fordun,  a  most  mysterious 
and  improbable  restitution  and  mode  of  oommnnl- 
cation  of  danger. 

The  whole  antecedents  would  appear  to  be  pre- 
pared, under  the  inventive  powers  of  tradition,  to 
account  for  the  murder  of  Comyn  as  an  act  con- 
templated beforehand,  whereas  it  is  most  evident 
that  it  was  as  unexpected  on  the  part  of  de  Brus 
as  on  that  of  his  victim.  It  was  a  hasty  quarrel 
between  two  proud-spirited  rivals.  De  Brus  had 
made  no  preparations  to  assert  his  pretensions  to 
the  crown,  nor  had  he  a  single  castle  except  Kil- 
drummie  in  Aberdeenshire  at  his  disposal.  Amidst 
a  mass  of  contradictory  improbabilities  one  genu- 
ine public  contemporary  document  is  worth  a 
hundred  conjectures.  In  his  first  public  instru- 
ment after  the  slaughter  of  Comyn,  King  Edward 
expressly  says,  that  he  reposed  entire  confidence 
in  de  Brus  IFced.  ii.  938].  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  he  could  have  done  so,  if  he  wore  possessed 
of  written  evidence  to  prove  that  the  intentions  of 
de  Brus  were  hostile.  It  was  as  little  likely  that 
de  Brus  could  have  known  Comyn  was  to  be  pre- 
sent at  Dumfries  as  that  he  would  have  proposed 
a  sanctuary — a  place  so  tremendous  in  the  notions 
of  those  days — ^for  the  scene  of  action.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  Comyn  might  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  instil  some  suspicions  into  the  mind 
of  Edward  from  jealousy  of  de  Brus ;  and  indeed 
there  is  a  hint  to  this  efifect  given  by  Hemlngford, 
the  most  authentic  because  the  best  informed  con- 
temporary, and  that  reports  of  these  might  have 
reached  the  ears  of  de  Brus  or  been  referred  to  by 
Edward  himself.  On  meeting  Comyn,  therefore, 
de  Brus  demanded  a  private  interview  and  an 
explanation.  In  their  conversation  some  hot 
words  took  place,  and  de  Brus  struck  Comyn  with 
his  dagger.  The  impetuous  seal  of  his  followers 
aggravated  the  crime,  and  gave  to  the  whole 
transaction  the  appearance  of  premeditated  assas- 
sination. Such  is  the  conclusion  at  which  we 
have  been  compelled  to  arrive,  after  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances  of  an  event 
which  decided  de  Brus's  destiny. 

Two  months  thereafter,  March  27,  Bruce,  as 


we  shall  now  call  him,  was  crowned  king  at 
Scone.  The  whole  proceedings  indicate  haste  and 
lack  of  preparation.  The  regalia  of  Scotland, 
with  the  sacred  stone  and  the  regal  mi^ntle,  had 
been  carried  off  by  Edward  in  1296 ;  but  on  this 
occasion  the  bishop  of  Glasgow  furnished  from  his 
own  wardrobe  the  robes  in  which  Bruce  was  ai- 
rayed ;  he  also  presented  to  the  new  king  a  ban- 
ner embroidered  with  the  arms  of  Baliol,  which 
he  had  concealed  in  his  treasury.  A  small  circlet 
of  gold  was  placed  by  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews 
on  his  head ;  and  Robert  the  Bruce,  sitting  in  the 
state  chair  of  the  abbot  of  Scone,  received  the 
homage  of  the  few  prelates  and  barons  then  assem- 
bled. The  earl  of  Fife,  as  the  descendant  of  Mac- 
duff, possessed  the  hereditary  right  of  crowning 
the  kings  of  Scotland.  Duncan,  the  then  earl,  fa- 
voured the  English  interest,  but  his  sister  Isabella, 
countess  of  Buchan,  with  singular  boldness  and 
enthusiasm,  repaired  to  Scone,  and,  asserting  the 
privilege«of  her  ancestors,  a  second  time  crowned 
Bruce  king  of  Scotland,  two  days  after  the  former 
coronation  had  taken  place. 

The  news  of  the  murder  of  Comyn  reached  Ed- 
ward while  residing  with  his  court  at  Winchester, 
whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
He  immediately  nominated  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
governor  of  Scotland,  ordered  a  new  levy  of  troops, 
and,  proceeding  to  London,  held  a  solemn  enter- 
tainment, in  which  his  eldest  son,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  with  three  hundred  youths  of  the  best  fami- 
ilies  in  England,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood ; 
and,  with  the  king,  made  a  vow  instantly  to  de- 
part for  Scotland,  and  take  no  rest  till  the  death 
of  Comyn  was  avenged  on  Bruce,  and  a  terrible 
punishment  inflicted  on  his  adherents.  The  earl 
of  Pembroke  and  Henry  Percy  having  reached  and 
fortified  Perth,  Bruce,  with  his  small  band  of  fol- 
lowers, arrived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  sent  a 
challenge  to  Pembroke,  whose  sister  was  the  wi- 
dow of  the  red  Comyn,  to  come  out  and  fight  with 
him  on  the  18th  of  June.  Pembroke  returned  for 
answer  that  the  day  was  too  far  spent,  but  that  he 
would  meet  him  on  the  morrow.  Satisfied  with 
this  assurance,  Bruce  retreated  to  the  wood  oi 
Methven,  where  his  little  army,  towards  the  close 
of  the  day,  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  Pem- 
broke.   Bruce  made  a  brave  resistance,  and  afte> 
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being  four  times  unhorsed,  was  at  last  compelled, 
with  about  four  hundred  followers,  to  retreat  into  the 
wilds  of  Athol.  Here  he  and  his  small  band  for 
some  time  led  the  life  of  outlaws.  Having  received 
intelligence  that  his  youngest  brother  Nigel  had 
arrived  with  his  queen  at  Aberdeen,  he  proceeded 
there ;  and,  on  the  advance  of  a  superior  body  of 
the  English,  conducted  them  in  safety  into  the 
mountainous  district  of  Breadalbane.  The  adven- 
tures through  which,  at  this  period,  the  king  and 
his  followers  passed,  and  the  perils  and  privations 
which  they  endured,  are  more  like  the  incidents  of 
romance  than  the  details  of  history.  The  lord  of 
Lorn,  Alexander,  chief  of  the  Macdougalls,  who 
had  married  the  aunt  of  the  red  Comyn,  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  Highlanders,  attacked  the  king 
at  Dairy,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Tay,  in  a  narrow 
defile,  where  Bruce^s  cavalry  had  not  room  to  act, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  retreat,  fighting  to  the  last. 
At  Craigrostan,  on  the  western  side  of  Benlomond, 
is  a  cave,  to  which  tradition  has  assigned  the  hon- 
our of  affording  shelter  to  King  Robert  Bruce,  and 
his  followers,  after  his  defeat  by  Macdougall. 
Here,  it  is  said,  the  Bruce  passed  the  night,  sur- 
rounded by  a  fiock  of  goats ;  and  he  was  so  much 
pleased  with  his  nocturnal  associates  that  he  after- 
wards made  a  law  that  all  goats  should  be  ex- 
empted from  grassmail  or  rent.  Finding  his  cause 
becoming  every  day  more  desperate,  he  sent  the 
queen  and  her  ladies  to  Eoldi'ummie  castle,  under 
the  charge  of  Nigel  Bruce  and  the  earl  of  Athol ; 
while  he  himself,  with  his  remaining  followers, 
amounting  now  only  to  about  two  hundred,  re- 
solved to  force  a  passage  to  Kintyre,  and  escape 
from  thence  into  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland. 
On  arriving  at  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  there 
appeared  no  mode  of -conveyance  across  the  loch. 
After  much  search.  Sir  James  Douglas  discovered 
in  a  creek  a  crazy  little  boat,  by  which  they  safely 
got  across. 

While  engaged  in  the  chase,  a  resource  to  which 
they  were  driven  for  food,  Bruce  and  his  party 
accidentally  met  with  Malcolm  earl  of  Lennox,  a 
staunch  adherent  of  the  king,  who,  pursued  by 
the  English,  had  also  taken  refuge  there.  By  his 
exertions  the  royal  party  were  amply  supplied 
with  provisions,  and  enabled  to  reach  in  safety 
the  castle  of  Dnnaverty  in  Kintyre,  where  they 


were  hospitably  received  by  Angus  of  Isla,  the 
lord  of  Kintyre.  After  a  stay  of  three  days  the 
king  embarked  with  a  few  of  his  most  faithful  ad- 
herents, and,  after  weathering  a  dreadful  storm, 
landed  at  the  little  island  of  Rachrine,  about  four 
miles  distant  from  the  north  coast  of  Lreland.  On 
this  small  island  he  remained  during  the  winter. 

In  his  absence  the  English  monarch  proceeded 
with  unrelenting  cruelty  against  his  adherents  in 
Scotland.  Nigel  Bruce,  with  those  chiefs  who  had 
aided  him  in  the  defence  of  Kildrummie  castle, 
which  they  were  compelled  to  surrender,  were 
hurried  in  chains  to  Berwick,  and  immediately 
hanged.  Many  others  of  noble  rank  shared  a 
similar  fate.  Even  the  female  friends  of  Bruce 
did  not  escape  King  Edward^s  fury.  The  queen 
her  daughter  Marjory,  and  their  attendants,  hav- 
ing taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Duthac, 
in  Ross-shire,  were  sacrilegiously  seized  by  the 
earl  of  Ross,  and  committed  to  an  English  prison. 
The  two  sisters  of  Bruce  were  also  imprisoned. 
The  countess  of  Buchan  was  suspended  in  a  cage 
of  wood  and  iron  from  one  of  the  outer  turrets  of 
the  castle  of  Berwick,  in  which  she  remained  foi 
four  years. 

Bruce's  estates,  both  in  England  and  Scotlana, 
were  confiscated,  and  he  himself  and  all  his  ad- 
herents were  solemnly  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope's  legate  at  Carlisle.  Of  these  dire  national 
and  personal  misfortunes,  the  king,  in  his  island- 
retreat,  was  happily  ignorant;  and  he  had  so 
efiectually  concealed  himself,  that  it  was  generally 
believed  that  he  was  dead.  On  the  a^^roach  of 
spring,  1807,  Bruce  resolved  to  make  one  more 
efibrt  for  the  recovery  of  his  rights.  He  set  sail 
for  the  island  of  Arran,  with  thirty-three  galleys 
and  three  hundred  men.  He  next  made  a  descent 
upon  Carrick;  and,  surprising  at  midnight  the 
English  troops  in  his  own  castle  of  Tnmberry, 
then  held  by  the  Lord  Henry  Percy,  he  put  neariy 
the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword.  He  now  rav- 
aged the  neighbouring  country,  and  levied  the 
rents  of  his  hereditary  lands,  while  many  of  his 
vassals  flocked  to  his  standard. 

Meantime,  an  English  force  of  a  thousand  strong, 
being  raised  in  Northumberland,  advanced  into 
A3rrshire,  and,  unable  to  oppose  it,  Bruce  retired 
into  the  mountainous  districts  of  Carrick.    Percy 
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soon  after  evacnated  Tnrnberry  castle,  and  re- 
tained to  England.  This  eaccess  was  counter- 
balanced by  the  'miscanriage  of  the  king's  brothers, 
Thomas  and  Alexander  Bruce,  who,  with  seven 
hundred  men,  attempting  a  descent  at  Loch  Bjan, 
in  Gallowaj,  were  attacked  by  Duncan  Macdow- 
all,  a  Celtic  chief,  and  almost  all  cut  to  pieces. 
The  two  brothers  being  taken  prisoners,  were  con- 
yeyed  to  Carlisle  and  executed. 

While  English  rdnforcements  continued  to  pour 
into  Scotland  from  all  quarters,  Bruce,  shut  up  in 
the  fastnesses  of  Carrick,  found  himself  with  only 
sixty  men,  the  remainder  having  deserted  him  in 
the  belief  that  his  cause  was  hopeless.  Beset  on 
eveiy  side  by  the  Eng^h,  he  was  also  exposed  to 
danger  from  priyate  treachery;  and  his  escapes 
were  often  almost  miraculous.  Among  the  most 
inyeterate  of  his  foes  were  the  men  of  Galloway, 
who,  hoping  to  effect  his  destruction  and  that  of 
all  his  followers,  collected  about  two  hundred  men, 
and  accompanied  by  bloodhounds,  came  to  attack 
his  encampment,  which  was  defended  in  the  rear 
by  a  rapid  mountdn  stream,  the  banks  of  which 
were  steep  and  coyered  with  wood.  Bruce  re- 
oeiyed  timely  notice  of  his  danger,  and  crossing  the 
Stream  at  night,  withdrew  his  men  to  a  swampy 
leyel  ai  a  short  distance  from  the  riyulet,  which 
had  only  one  narrow  ford,  oyer  which  the  enemy 
must  necessarily  pass.  Commanding  his  soldiers 
to  remain  quiet  and  keep  a  strict  watch,  he  and 
two  foUowos  went  forward  to  reconnoitre.  The 
pathway  which  led  to  the  ford  could  allow  only 
one  man  at  a  time  to  adyance  through  it.  The 
yell  of  a  bloodhound  in  the  distance  told  hun  of 
the  approach  of  his  enemies ;  and  m  a  short  space 
he  peroeiyed,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  Gal- 
loway men  on  horseback  on  the  opposite  bank. 
They  soon  passed  the  ford,  and  one  by  one  began 
to  make  theur  appearance  up  the  path  to  the  spot 
where  the  king  stood,  calmly  awaiting  their  com- 
ing. On  first  seeing  them,  he  had  sent  off  his  at- 
tendants to  order  his  soldiers  to  adyance  instantly 
to  his  reUef.  The  foremost  of  his  foes  rode  boldly 
forward  to  attack  the  solitary  individual  who  was 
thus  hardy  enough  to  dispute  the  passage ;  when 
a  thrust  of  Bruce'a  spear  laid  him  dead  on  the 
spot.  The  next  and  the  next  shared  the  same 
fate,  and  as  each  fell,  Bruce,  with  his  short  dag- 


ger, stabbed  their  horses;  and  the  dead  bodies 
formed  a  sort  of  rampart  against  the  others.  At 
length,  the  loud  shout  of  the  king's  followers,  ad- 
yancing  to  the  rescue,  with  Sir  Gilbert  de  la  Haye 
at  theur  head,  warned  the  enemy  to  retire,  after 
sustaining  a  loss  of  fourteen  men.  Bruce  was 
shortly  afterwards  rejoined  by  Sir  James  Douglas, 
but  his  whole  force  at  this  time  did  not  exceed  in 
all  four  hundred  men,  with  which  he  resolyed  to 
meet  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  old  enemy 
John  of  Lorn,  Who,  with  a  superior  tamj  of  Eng- 
lish cayalry  and  sayage  Highlanders,  were  ad- 
yancing  against  him.  Being  attacked  by  the 
English  in  front,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  men 
of  Lorn  in  the  rear,  Bruce's  little  band  suddenly 
divided  into  small  parties,  and  fled  in  separate 
directions.  Lorn  had  with  him  a  bloodhound 
which  had  once  belonged  to  Bruce  himself,  and 
which  being  now  let  loose,  singled  out  his  master's 
footsteps,  and  followed  on  his  track ;  until,  com 
ing  to  a  running  stream,  the  king,  who  was  ac- 
companied only  by  a  single  follower,  plunged  into 
the  water,  and  turning  with  his  companion  into  the 
a^oining  thicket,  continued  his  retreat  in  safety. 
Haying  regained  the  place  agreed  upon  as  the 
rendezyous  of  his  followers,  that  night  the  ad- 
vanced post  of  the  English  was  surprised  by 
Brace,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  put  to  the 
sword.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  in  consequence  re- 
tured  to  Carlisle. 

Brace  now  ventured  down  upon  the  low  coun- 
try, and  reduced  the  districts  of  Kyle,  Carrick,  and 
Cunningham.  Having  received  a  reinforcement 
from  England,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  again  advanced 
into  Ayrshire  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men, 
principally  cavalry,  and  was  met.  May  10, 1807, 
by  Brace  at  Loudon  Hill,  with  only  mx  hundred 
men,  when  the  English  sustained  a  total  defeat. 
It  was  here  that  Brace  first  learned  that  great  les- 
son in  warfare,  which  now  forms  one  of  the  most 
efficient  features  of  modera  strategy,  namely,  that 
a  firm  unflinching  infantry,  drawn  up  in  squarOr 
can  successfully  resist  the  encounter  of  mounted 
troopers;  and  this  secret  it  was  the  more  impm- 
tant  for  him  to  know,  as  the  English  excelled  in 
cavaliy.  Three  days  after,  Brace  encountered 
Ralph  Monthermer,  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  de- 
feated him  with  great  slaughter.    These  successes 
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BO  animated  the  Scots,  that  they  flocked  from  all 
quarters  to  the  national  standard. 

Edward  the  First  at  this  time  lay  npon  his 
deathbed  at  Carlisle ;  bat,  ronsed  by  intelligence 
of  the  repeated  victories  gained  by  Bruce,  whom 
he  thought  dead  and  Scotland  totally  subdued,  he 
summoned  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom  to  as- 
semble; and  hanging  up  his  litter,  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  accompanied  his  troops,  above  the  high 
altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Carlisle,  he  mounted  his 
war-horse,  and  attempted  to  lead  his  army  north- 
ward. But  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him.  In 
four  days  he  had  only  advanced  six  miles,  and  he 
expired  at  Burgh-upon-Sands,  an  obscure  village 
on  the  Borders,  July  7,  1307,  in  the  69th  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  35th  of  his  reign.  With  his  last 
breath  he  directed  that  his  heart  should  be  sent  to 
Jerusalem,  and  that  his  skeleton,  after  the  flesh 
had  been  boiled  from  the  bones,  should  be  carried 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  to  frighten  the  Scots  into 
subjection.  Edward  the  Second  solemnly  swore 
to  observe  the  dying  requests  of  his  father,  but  he 
performed  neither — ^the  deceased  monarch  being 
buried,  with  his  heart  entire,  and  his  bones  un- 
boiled, at  Westminster.  The  new  king  marched 
as  far  as  Cumnock  in  Ayrshire,  appointed  the  earl 
of  Pembroke  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  and  then 
hurried  back  to  London. 

Bruce  now  made  an  expedition  into  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  brought  under  his  dominion  the 
territories  of  Argyle,  and  afterwards  took  the  for- 
tresses of  Inverness,  Forfar,  and  Brechin.  Con- 
ducting his  army  into  Buchan,  the  country  of  the 
Comyns,  he  wasted  the  land  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  nearly  depopulated  the  district.  He  soon 
after  stormed  and  demolished  the  castle  of  Aber- 
deen, which  was  held  by  an  English  garrison.  In 
the  meantime,  Sir  James  Douglas  was  not  idle. 
For  the  third  time  he  took  his  own  castle  of  Doug- 
las, and  reduced  the  whole  forest  of  Selkirk,  be- 
sides Douglasdale  and  Jedburgh,  to  the  subjection 
of  Bruce.  Bruce  and  his  army  next  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Lord  of  Lorn  at  the  pass  of  Brandir, 
in  the  Western  Highlands,  and  gave  up  his  conn- 
try  to  plunder.  The  Lord  of  Lorn  having  taken 
reftige  In  the  castle  of  Dunstaflnage,  was  besieged 
!n  that  fortress  and  compelled  to  surrender,  when 
he  swore  fealty  to  the  conqueror 


In  February  1309,  the  clergy  of  Scotland  met 
in  a  provincial  council  at  Dundee,  and  issued  a 
declaration  that  the  Scottish  nation  had  chosen 
for  theur  king  Robert  the  Bruce,  who,  through  his 
father  and  grandfather,  possessed  an  undoubted 
right  to  the  throne;  and  that  they  willingly  did 
homage  to  him  as  their  sovereign.  Edward  the 
Second,  harassed  by  the  dissensions  of  his  nobility, 
found  it  necessary  to  agree  to  a  truce,  which, 
though  only  of  short  duration,  enabled  Bruce  to 
consolidate  his  power,  and  complete  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  Invasion  of  England.  At  the  expiry 
of  the  truce  he  accordingly  advanced  into  Durham, 
laying  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
giving  up  the  whole  district  to  the  unbridled 
licence  of  the  soldiery.  In  the  same  year,  Edward, 
in  his  turn,  with  an  immense  army,  invaded  Scot- 
land, and  proceeded  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  but  the 
winter  approaching,  and  finding  that  the  Scots  had 
removed  all  their  provisions  into  the  mountain 
fastnesses,  he  was  compelled  ingloriously  to  retreat 
to  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  After  this  the  Scots, 
now  inured  to  conquest,  again  and  again  broke 
into  England,  ravaging  the  country,  and  driving 
home  the  flocks  and  herds  of  their  enemies.  At 
one  period  Edward  sent  his  favourite  Gaveston, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  with  an  army  into  Scotland,  but 
that  doughty  commander  was  not  the  most  likely 
person  to  vanquish  Robert  the  Bruce  and  his  hardy 
Scots.  The  town  of  Perth,  one  of  the  chief  garri- 
sons of  the  English  in  Scotland,  was  soon  after- 
wards gallantly  stormed,  the  king  himself  being 
the  first  person  who  scaled  the  walls. 

In  harvest  1312,  Bruce  again  invaded  England, 
and  several  towns,  among  which  were  Hexham 
and  Corbrigg,  were  given  to  the  fiames.  Although 
repulsed  in  then*  assaults  on  Carlisle  and  Berwick, 
the  Scots  only  consented  to  a  truce  on  the  imme- 
diate payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  by  the 
clergy  and  inhabitants  of  Durham,  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland.  Hie  cas 
tie  of  Linlithgow  was  taken  by  a  counttyman, 
named  William  Binnock  or  Bmnie,  who,  conceal- 
ing eight  men  in  a  load  of  hay,  with  several  more 
l3rlng  in  ambush  in  the  copsewood  near  the  castle 
gate,  surprised  that  strong  fortress,  and  put  the 
whole  of  «the  English  to  the  sword.  The  strong 
border  fortress  of  Roxburgh  was  also  captured  bv 
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Sir  James  Douglas,  and,  abont  the  same  tune,  the 
eastle  of  Edinburgh,  which,  from  its  situation,  was 
considered  nearly  impregnable,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Randolph,  the  son  of  Isabel  Brace,  the  king's 
sister.  In  the  same  year,  nearly  all  the  fortresses 
in  the  kingdom  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the 
English,  were  taken,  one  after  another,  by  the 
Scots. 

Bruce  himself  had  led  an  expedition  against  the 
Isle  of  Man,  which,  after  having  expelled  the 
powerful  sept  of  the  Macdowalls,  his  inveterate 
enemies,  he  reduced  to  his  sway.  On  his  return 
home  in  the  autumn  of  1813,  he  found  that  his 
brother,  Edward  Bruce,  was  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  the  castle  of  Stirling,  which  was  held  by  Sir 
Philip  Mowbray  for  the  English.  Mowbray  gal- 
lantly defended  it  for  some  time,  but  as  the  garri- 
son began  to  suffer  from  famine,  he  prevailed  on 
Edward  Bruce  to  agree  to  a  treaty,  by  which  he 
bound  himself  to  surrender  the  castle,  if  it  was  not 
relieved  by  an  English  army  before  the  24th  of 
June  in  the  ensuing  year.  This  agreement  the 
king  of  Scotland  heard  of  with  displeasure;  never- 
theless, as  the  honour  of  his  brother  was  pledged, 
he  resolved  to  abide  by  it.  King  Edward,  on  his 
part,  roused  himself  from  the  lethargy  into  which 
he  had  fallen.  He  reconciled  himself  for  the  time 
to  his  nobles,  and  summoned  all  his  barons  and 
fiefs,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Ireland  and 
Wales,  to  aid  him  with  all  their  followers;  and  he 
appointed  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  to  be 
the  rendezvous  of  the  forces,  on  the  11th  June. 
The  troops  collected  there  that  day  amounted,  at 
the  lowest  calculation,  to  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
the  most  numerous  and  best  appointed  army  that 
had  ever  advanced  against  Scotland.  Of  these  forty 
thousand  were  cavalry,  three  thousand  of  whom 
were  armed,  from  head  to  foot,  in  plate  and  mail. 
To  this  force  Bruce  could  only  oppose  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men ;  but  these  were  hardy,  brave, 
and  experienced  troops,  led  by  the  first  warrior  of  his 
age,  and  all  burning  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their 
country.  The  camp-followers,  baggage- drivers, 
sutlers,  &c.,  amounted  to  about  fifteen  thousand 
more;  and  these,  though  useless  in  the  field  of 
battle,  were  destined  to  perform  a  signal  service  in 
the  approaching  struggle.  Bruce  judiciously  chose 
}m  ground  at  Bannockbum,  within  four  miles  of 


Stirling.  On  his  left,  where  the  groimd  was  bare 
and  open,  and  favourable  for  the  movements  of 
cavalry,  he  caused  parallel  rows  of  pits  to  be  dug, 
each  about  a  foot  in  breadth,  and  about  three  feet 
deep,  which,  after  having  sharp-pointed  stakes 
placed  in  them,  were  carefully  covered  over  with 
sod.  His  brother  Edward  Bruce,  his  nephew 
Randolph,  earl  of  Moray,  Walter,  the  high  stew- 
ai'd  of  Scotland,  and  Sir  James  Douglas,  were  the 
leaders  of  the  principal  divisions.  The  king  him 
self  took  the  command  of  the  reserve,  consisting 
chiefly  of  his  own  vassals  of  Carrick  and  the  men 
of  Argyle,  Kintyre,  and  the  Isles.  The  battle  of 
Bannockburn  was  fought  on  the  24th  of  June  1814. 
At  the  moment  when  the  English,  vigorously  at- 
tacked by  Bruce  himself  at  the  head  of  the  reserve, 
seconded  by  the  divisions  under  Edward  Bruce, 
Randolph,  and  Sir  James  Douglas,  were,  through- 
out their  whole  line,  thrown  into  confusion,  the 
waggoners,  sumpter-boys,  and  followers  of  the 
camp,  having  formed  themselves  into  squadrons, 
with  sheets,  blankets^  &c,  fixed  upon  poles,  to  look 
like  military  banners,  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
summit  of  the  Gillieshill,  and  at  once  decided  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  The  already  dispirited  Eng- 
lish, supposing  them  to  be  a  fresh  army  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Scots,  threw  down  their 
arms,  and  fled  in  all  directions.  Thirty  thousand 
English  were  left  dead  upon  the  field ;  and  among 
them  were  two  hundred  knights  and  seven  hundred 
esquires.  Twenty-seven  of  the  noblest  barons  of 
England  were  laid  with  their  banners  in  the  dust. 
The  young  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  brave  Sir  Giles 
d' Argentine,  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  and  Sir  Edward 
Mauley,  seneschal  of  England^  were  among  the 
slain.  King  Edward  himself  only  escaped  by  the 
fleetness  of  his  horse.  So  great  was  the  moral  ef 
feet  of  this  memorable  victory,  that,  according  to 
Walsingham,  a  contemporary  English  historian,  at 
this  time  a  hundred  of  his  countrymen  would  have 
fled  from  before  the  face  of  two  or  three  Scotsmen. 
The  day  after  the  battle,  the  castle  of  Stirling 
surrendered,  and  Sir  Philip  Mowbray  entered  into 
the  service  of  Scotland.  The  earl  of  Hereford, 
escaping  to  the  castle  of  Bothwell,  was  retained  a 
prisoner  by  Sir  Walter  Fitz-Gilbert,  who  held  it  for 
the  English  king,  but  who,  changing  sides  at  this  cri- 
tical juncture,  received  a  grant  of  lands  and  became 
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tlie  founder  of  the  noble  bouse  of  Hamilton.  For 
the  earl  of  Hereford,  tbe  wife,  sister,  and  dangbter 
of  Bmce,  witb  Wisbart,  bisbop  of  Glasgow,  and  tbe 
young  earl  of  Mar,  were  exchanged  by  tbe  Eng- 
lish, and  restored  to  their  country.  Three  times 
within  tbe  same  year  did  the  victorious  Scots 
invade  England,  ravaging  tbe  districts  throngb 
which  they  passed,  and  returning  home  laden 
witb  spoil. 

The  Irish  of  Ulster  having  solicited  aid  from  tbe 
king  of  Scots,  Edward  Brace  passed  over  to  that 
country,  whither  be  was  soon  followed  by  tbe  king 
nimself,  who,  after  defeating  tbe  Anglo-Irish,  under 
tbe  baron  of  Clare,  returned  home  in  safety, 
leaving  bis  brother  to  pursue  bis  projects  of  con- 
quest, till  bis  defeat  and  death  in  tbe  battle  at 
Dundalk  In  1818.  In  tbe  meantime,  tbe  war  with 
England  was  renewed,  but  tbe  events  connected 
with  it  belong  rather  to  history  than  to  tbe  personal 
details  of  Bruce^s  life.  Baffled  in  all  bis  attempts 
against  tbe  Scots,  Edward  tbe  Second  procured 
from  tbe  Pope,  John  tbe  Twenty-second,  a  bull, 
commanding  a  truce  for  two  years  between  Scotland 
and  England.  Two  cardinals  were  intrusted  witb 
this  mission,  and  they  also  received  private  author- 
ity from  tbe  Pope  to  excommunicate  tbe  king  of 
Scotland,  and  whomsoever  else  they  thought  fit, 
if  necessary.  Tbe  cardinals,  on  their  arrival  in 
England,  sent  two  messengers  into  Scotland,  to 
convey  tbe  apostolic  mand ate.  Bruce  listened  witb 
attention  to  tbe  Pope^s  message ;  but  when  tbe 
letters  sealed  and  addressed  *^  Robert  Bruce, 
Governor  of  Scotland,"  were  presented  to  him,  he 
firmly  but  respectfully  declined  to  receive  them. 
^' These  epistles,"  he  said,  ^*I  may  not  open  or 
read.  Among  my  barons  there  are  many  of  the 
name  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  some  of  them  may 
have  a  share  in  tbe  government  of  Scotland. 
These  letters  may  possibly  be  intended  for  one  of 
them — ^they  cannot  be  for  me,  for  I  am  King  of 
Scotland  1"  The  nuncios  attempted  to  excuse  tbe 
omission,  by  saying,  that  **  the  Holy  Church  was 
not  wont,  during  tbe  dependence  of  a  controversy, 
to  say  or  do  aught  which  might  prejudice  the 
claims  of  either  contending  party."  The  reply  of 
tbe  king,  tbe  nuncios,  with  all  their  sophistry, 
found  it  impossible  to  answer.  *^  Since  then,"  said 
he«  ^  my  spiritual  father  and  my  holy  mother 


would  not  prejudice  tbe  cause  of  my  adversary  by 
bestowing  on  me  the  title  of  king  during  the 
dependence  of  the  controversy,  they  ought  not  to 
have  prejudiced  my  cause  by  withdrawing  that 
title  from  me.  It  seems  that  my  parents  are 
partial  to  theb*  English  son !  Had  you,"  he  added 
with  dignity,  **  presumed  to  present  letters  with 
such  an  address  to  any  other  sovereign  prince,  yon 
might  perhaps  have  been  answered  more  barsbly ; 
but  I  reverence  you  as  the  messengers  of  the  Holy 
See."  Tbe  disappointed  nuncios  returned  to  Eng- 
land, upon  which  tbe  cardinals  sent  a  priest, 
named  Adam  Newton,  to  Scotland,  to  proclaim 
the  papal  truce.  He  found  Bruce  encamped  with 
bis  army  in  a  wood  near  Old  Cambus,  preparing 
for  tbe  assault  of  Berwick,  which  still  remained  in 
possession  of  tbe  English.  On  demanding  to  see 
the  king,  he  was  ordered  to  give  what  letters  he 
bad  to  tbe  king's  seneschal,  who  would  deliver 
them  to  his  master.  These,  addressed  as  before, 
were  instantly  returned  to  him  unopened,  with  a 
message  from  Bruce  that  "  be  would  listen  to  no 
bulls  until  be  was  treated  as  king  of  Scotland,  and 
had  made  himself  master  of  Berwick."  The  monk 
was  refused  a  safe  conduct  home,  and,  on  tbe  road 
to  Berwick,  be  was  attacked  by  four  outlaws,  who 
tore  and  scattered  to  tbe  winds  bis  papers  and 
credentials,  plundered  him  of  his  bull  and  tbe 
greater  part  of  his  clothes,  and  left  him  to  find  bis 
way  as  best  be  could. 

Berwick  shortly  afterwards  fell  into  Bruce's 
bands,  and,  m  the  spring  of  1818,  tbe  Scottish 
army  invaded  England  by  Northumberland,  and 
took  several  castles,  retuming  home,  "driving 
their  prisoners  like  flocks  of  sheep  before  them." 
Resolved  to  recover  Berwick,  Edward  the  Second, 
on  the  24th  of  July  1819,  invested  that  town  by 
land  and  sea,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  all  bis  attacks. 
Douglas,  to  create  a  diversion,  invaded  England, 
and  September  20,  defeated  a  large  army  of  priests 
and  rustics  under  tbe  archbishop  of  York,  at 
Mitton  on  the  river  Swale.  On  account  of  the 
great  number  of  ecclesiastics  who  fell  in  this  battle, 
it  is  known  in  history  as  "  the  Chapter  of  Mitton." 
The  siege  of  Berwick  was  in  consequence  raised; 
and  tbe  English  king  attempted  in  vain  to  inter- 
cept the  Scottish  army  on  their  homeward  march. 
Bruce  having  been,  at  the  instigation  of  EdwardL 
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excommiuiicated  by  the  Pope,  the  e«tal«3  of  the 
kingdom,  April  6,  1320,  transmitted  a  spirited 
maDifeEto  to  bis  holiowB,  which  caused  him  to 
recommend  to  Edward  padflc  measures,  to  which 
that  ill-fated  monarch  would  not  heariien.  He  led 
a  great  itnnj  into  Scotland  as  for  as  Edinburgh, 
but  Bmce  having  laid  waste  the  whole  coontrj  to 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  his  soldiers  were  in  danger  of 
perishing  for  want  of  provisions.  A  solitary  lame 
trail,  which  the;  picked  up  at  Tnuent,  was  all  the 
prey  that  they  conld  aeCDre  to  their  march.  "  Is 
that  all  ye  have  got  ?  "  said  the  earl  de  Warennc 
to  the  foragers  as  be  ejed  the  eony  animal :  "  By 
my  faith,  I  never  saw  beef  so  dear  r"  Edward  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  on  their  way  back  to 
England,  his  half-flunlshed  soldiere  in  revenge 
burned  the  monasteries  of  Diyhurgh  and  Melrodc; 
after  plundering  the  shrines,  and  mnrdering  the 
monks. 

Bnice  bimself,  snbseqnentlj,  at  the  head  of  an 
aniiy,  invaded  England,  and  after  besieging  Nor- 
ham  castle,  defeated  Edward  once  more  at  BUsnd 
Abbey,  in  Yoritghire.  A  truce  was  in  consequence 
ratlHed  between  the  two  kingdoms  at  Berwick, 
Jane  7, 1323.  to  last  fbr  thirteen  years.  Bmce 
was  now  anxious  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Pope,  and 
accordingly  despatched  Randolph  to  Rome  for  the 
purpose,  when  his  holiness  agreed  not  to  renew 
his  former  censures.  In  1327,  on  the  accession  of 
Edward  the  lliird  to  the  English  throne,  hoB- 
tilitles  between  the  two  kingdoms  almost  imme- 
diately rSHMmmenced  ;  but  the  Scots  being  again 
victorious,  the  English  govBfBment  were  at  last 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  agreeing  to  a  per- 
manent peace.  After  several  meetings  of  the 
commissioners  of  both  coontries,  the  treaty  was 
finally  ratified  in  a  parliament  held  at  Northamp-  , 
ion.  Hatch  4, 13S8 ;  the  principal  articles  of  which 
were  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  Bmce's  title  to  the  throne,  and  the 
marriage  of  Joanna,  ^ter  of  the  king  of  England, 
to  David,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  king  of  Scots. 
Bnce's  glorious  career  was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
This  last  act  was  a  fitting  consummation  of  his 
labours.  He  had  achieved  liberty,  independence, 
and  peace  fbr  his  conntry,  the  three  greatest  bless- 
ing? he  conld  bequeath  to  it,  and  he  now  prepared 
to  depart  in  peace.    The  hardships  and  sufferings 
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which  he  had  endnred  had  reduced  his  once  strong 
constitution,  and  he  became  sorely  afflicted  with  a 
disease  in  his  blood,  called  a  leprosy,  which 
brought  on  premature  old  age.  The  last  two 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  comparative  secln- 
sion,  in  a  castle  at  Cardross,  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  where  he  devoted  his  time 
principally  to  the  bnilding  of  ships,  and  to  aquatic 
and  fishing  excnraiong,  hawking,  and  other  sports. 
He  was  very  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  kind  and 
coorteous  to  all  who  approached  htm.  It  is  also 
known  that,  among  other  animals,  he  kept  a  tame 
lion  beside  him,  of  wiiicli  be  was  very  fond.  He 
contemplated  the  approach  of  death  with  calmnees 
and  resignation.  The  only  thought  that  troubled 
him  in  his  dying  hours  was,  that  he  was  still  under 
the  excommunication  of  the  church ;  and  to  make 
all  the  reparation  in  his  power,  be  commiasioned 
Sir  James  Douglas  to  carry  his  heart  to  Palestine, 
and  bury  it  in  the  holy  dty.  This  great  monareh, 
nn  questionably  the  greatest  of  the  Scottish  kings, 
expired  Jone  7, 1329,  in  the  66th  year  of  Us  age, 
and  28d  of  hia  reign.    His  heart  was  extracted 
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and  embalmed,  and  delivered  over  to  DongUs, 
who  was  killed  fighting  against  the  Moon  in 
Spain,  and  the  sacred  relic  of  Bruce,  with  the  body 
of  its  devoted  champbn,  was  bronght  home,  and 
bnried  in  the  monastery  of  Melrose.  Brace's  body 
was  interred  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  DuniermUne, 
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where,  in  the  year  1818,  in  clearing  the  fonnda- 
tione  for  a  third  chorch  on  the  same  spot,  his  bones 
were  discovered.  King  Robert  the  Bruce  was 
twice  married ;  first  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Don- 
ald, tenth  earl  of  Mar,  by  whom  he  had  one 
danghter,  Maijory,  the  wife  of  Walter  the  high 
steward,  whose  son  was  afterwards  Robert  the  Se- 
cond; and,  secondly,  to  Elizabeth,  danghter  of 
Aymer  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster,  by  whom  he  had 
David,  who  succeeded  him,  and  two  daughters. 

BRUCE,  Edwabd,  crowned  king  of  Ireland, 
was  the  brother  of  Robeit  the  Bruce,  and  com- 
panion in  many  of  his  exploits.  In  1308  he  was 
sent  by  his  brother,  with  a  considerable  force, 
into  Galloway,  to  reduce  thAt  country  to  subjec- 
tion. He  took  and  dismantled  several  castles  and 
strongholds  held  by  the  enemy;  defeated  the 
English  twice,  once  under  Sir  Ingi'am  de  Umfra- 
ville,  and  again  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  and, 
after  encountering  and  dispersing  a  numerous  army 
of  the  inhabitants  under  Donald  of  the  Isles,  and 
Sir  Roland,  a  Galweglan  chief,  he  made  himself 
lord  of  Galloway.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  all 
the  scenes  of  strife  and  contention  of  that  eventful 
period.  In  1813,  after  having  besieged  for  a  long 
time  the  strong  castle  of  Stirling  in  vain,  he  con- 
cluded ftn  agreement  with  Sir  Philip  de  Mowbray, 
the  English  governor,  that  the  castle  should  be 
surrendered,  if  not  relieved  by  Edward  the  Second 
before  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  the 
ensuing  midsummer.  This  agreement  led  to  the 
decisive  victory  of  Bannockbum,  which  secured 
the  independence  (^  Scotland,  and,  with  the  sub- 
sequent successes  of  the  Scots,  induced  the  Irish 
to  BoUcit  their  aid  against  their  English  oppressors, 
[n  1815  a  number  of  the  chieftains  of  Ulster  and 
others  made  an  offer  of  the  ctowa  of  Ireland  to 
Edward  Bruce,  on  condition  of  his  assisting  them 
in  expelling  the  English  from  the  island.  Ed- 
ward, though  deficient  in  the  coolness  and  sagacity 
that  distinguished  his  brother,  possessed  a  chival- 
ric  bearing,  and  a  dashing  impetuous  valour,  which 
was  aot  exceeded  by  any  warrior  of  his  time. 
*^Thi8  Edward,"  says  Barbour,  ''was  a  noble 
knight,  of  joyous  and  delightful  manners,  but  out- 
rageously hardy  in  his  enterprises,  and  so  bold  in 
what  he  undertook,  that  he  was  not  to  be  deterred 
by  any  superiority  of  numbers,  as  he  had  gained 


such  renown  amongst  his  peers,  that  he  was  ac- 
customed very  commonly  to  conquer  a  multitude 
of  the  enemy  with  a  handfid  of  his  own  men.*^ 
He  was  of  a  fierce  disposition,  restlessly  ambitions, 
and  fond  of  dangerous  enterprises.  In  many 
points,  both  of  his  character  and  life,  making  due 
allowance,  of  com'se,  for  the  difference  of  times,  he 
strongly  resembled  Joachim  Mnrat,  king  of  Naples. 
Eagerly  embracing  the  offer,  Edward  Bruce  em- 
barked at  Ayr,  in  May  1315,  and  landed  on  the 
25th  of  the  same  month,  near  Carrickfergns,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  army  of  six  thousand  men;  having 
with  him  as  leaders,  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray,  Sur 
John  Soulis,  Sir  John  Stewart,  Sir  Fergus  of  Ar- 
drossan,  and  other  knights.  No  sooner  had  he 
found  a  footing  in  Ireland,  than  he  attacked  the 
English  wherever  he  met  them ;  and  m  spit«  of 
then:  superior  numbers,  was  always  victorious.  He 
soon  made  himself  master  of  the  province  of  Ulster, 
and  was  crowned  king  of  Ireland,  May  2, 1816. 
His  small  army  being  much  reduced  by  the  con- 
stant fightmg  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  receive(i 
an  accession  of  force  from  his  brother ;  and  in  tho 
spring  of  1317,  King  Robert  himself  arrived  in 
Ireland  with  reinforcements.  After  gaining  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Anglo-Irish  army  near  Carrickfergus, 
and  penetrating  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
country,  Eling  Robei-t,  from  the  vast  superiority  of 
numbers  of  the  English,  and  the  fickleness  and 
treachery  of  the  Irish,  soon  became  convinced  that 
the  permanent  occupation  of  Ireland  was  imprac- 
ticable, and  returned  to  Scotland.  Edward  Bruce, 
on  his  part,  remained  in  Ulster,  resolved  to  main- 
tain with  his  sword  the  precarious  crown  he  had 
won.  But  his  life  and  conquests  were  terminated 
at  once  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Dundalk,  October  5, 
1317.  The  Scottish  prince,  with  only  two  thou- 
sand men,  resolved  to  encounter  the  English  army, 
which  amounted  to  nearly  forty  thousand  troops. 
On  this  occasion  the  Irish  deserted  their  Scots  al- 
lies, and  retreated  to  a  neighbouring  eminence: 
and  the  English,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
gained  a  complete  victory.  Edward  Bruce  was 
killed  in  an  early  part  of  the  battle.  He  had  been 
singled  out  by  an  English  knight  named  Johi* 
Maupas,  who,  after  a  desperate  hand  to  hand 
combat,  slew  him,  but  not  before  he  had  himscU 
received  his  death-wound.    At  the  close  of  the 
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battle,  the  bodies  of  the  two  champioDS  were  fonnd 
lying  stretched  upon  eaeh  other  as  they  had  fall- 
en. The  English  leaders  ungeneronsly  mangled 
and  divided  the  body  of  Edward  Bruce  into  fonr 
quarters,  and  preserved  the  head  in  salt  in  a  little 
kit  or  barrel,  to  be  sent  as  an  appropriate  present 
to  the  king  of  England.  But,  according  to  Bar- 
boor,  the  body  thus  ignominiously  treated  was 
that  of  Gilbert  Harper,  a  yeoman  belonging  to 
Edwai*d  Brace's  household,  whose  intrepidity  on 
a  former  occasion  had  saved  the  Scots  army  on 
being  surprised  at  Canrickfei^s ;  and  who,  by  a 
costomaiy  practice  of  those  days,  wore  the  aimour 
and  Burcoat  of  the  king,  his  master,  on  the  day  of 
battle,  whilst  Edward  Brace  himself  was  plainly 
dressed,  and  without  any  oraament  or  indication 
of  bis  rank.  The  small  remnant  of  the  Scottish 
army,  under  the  command  of  John  Thomson, 
leader  of  the  men  of  Carrick,  retreated  to  Car- 
rick  fergns,  whence  they  embarked  for  Scotland. 

From  the  Braces  of  Clackmannan,  whose  direct  male  line 
became  extinct  in  July  1772,  most  of  the  families  of  the 
Dame  in  Scotland  trace  their  descent.  The  progenitor  of 
that  house  was  Sir  Robert  Brace,  who  obtained  from  King 
David  the  Second  a  charter, — granted  to  bis  "  beloved  and 
^dthfnl  eoDsin,"  ddecto  et  fideli  consangnineo  suo  Roberto 
Bntis, — of  tbe  castle  and  manor  of  Clackmannan,  dated  9tb 
December  1359.  By  his  wife  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Stewart,  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Rosythe,  he  had  a  numer- 
ous issue.  He  died  about  1890.  Sir  Robert,  his  eldest  son, 
mai-ried  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Scrimgeour  of  Dudhope,  an> 
oestor  of  the  earls  of  Dundee,  and  had  two  sons.  The  elder 
eanied  on  the  line  of  the  family.  Thomas,  the  younger,  was 
the  progenitor  of  tbe  Brnoes  of  Sennet  near  Clackmannan, 
whidi  family  harmg  terminated  in  a  female,  Margaret,  only 
daughter  of  the  sixth  Bruce  of  Kennet,  by  hb  wife,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Einninmount  of  that  ilk  in  Fifeshire,  she  married,  in 
1568,  Archibald  Brace,  son  of  David  Brace  of  Green,  and 
grandson  of  Sir  David  Brace,  the  sixth  baron  of  Clackman- 
nan. Robert  Brace,  great-grandson  of  this  Archibald,  was 
father  of  David  Brace,  from  whom  the  family  of  Kennet  are 
descended,  one  of  whom,  Robert,  was  a  lord  of  session,  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Kennet  He  was  the  son  of  Alexander 
Brace  of  Kennet,  by  Maiy,  second  daughter  of  Robert,  fourth 
Lord  Burleigh.  He  passed  advocate  16th  January  1743,  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  22d  June  1759;  in  the  following 
yetf  he  was  constituted  sheriff  depute  of  the  comities  of  Stir- 
ling and  Clai^mannan,  and  4th  July,  1764,  was  promoted  to 
the  bench,  and  took  bis  seat  as  Lord  Kennet.  On  the  16th 
November  1769  he  became  a  lord  of  justiciary.  He  died  at 
Kennet  8th  April  1785.  Through  Lord  Kennet*s  mother  the 
laird  of  Kennet  claims  the  barony  of  Burleigh.  [See  Bal- 
irouB  OF  Burleigh,  Lord,  atUe^  p.  211.  The  Rev.  Alexan- 
der Brace  of  Gartlet,  second  son  of  the  above  Robert,  and 
brother  of  David  Brace  of  Kennet,  was  an  eminent  divine. 
His  line  is  now  represented  (1856)  by  William  Downing 
Brace,  F.S.A-  of  lincoln^s  Inn,  barrister-at>Iaw 


Sir  David  Brace,  the  sixth  baron  of  Clackmannan, 
father  of  Sir  Edward  Brace  of  Kinloss,  whose  grandson, 
Edward  Brace,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  was  created  in  1608 
Lord  Brace  of  Kinloss.  Thomas  Brace,  the  grandson  of  the 
latter,  was,  m  1633,  created  eari  of  Elgin  in  Scotland,  and 
made  a  baron  of  England  by  the  titie  of  Lord  Brace  of 
Wliorlton.  [See  Elgin,  earl  of.]  From  Sir  George  Brace  of 
Caraock,  younger  brother  of  the  first  lord  Brace  of  Kinloss, 
the  present  earl  of  Elgin  is  descended  in  a  direct  male  line. 

Henry  Brace,  the  fifteenth  and  last  baron  of  Clackmannan, 
chief  of  the  Braces,  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Alexan- 
der Brace,  Esq.,  of  the  family  of  Nevrton,  by  whom  he  had 
two  daughters,  who  both  died  in  infancy.  His  own  death 
took  place  in  1772.  His  widow  died  in  1796,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-five.  In  August  1787  she  was  visited 
by  the  poet  Burns,  accompanied  by  Mr.  M.  Adair,  (after- 
wards Dr.  Adair  of  Harrowgate,)  who,  in  his  account  of  the 
excursion,  says,  **  A  visit  to  Mrs.  Brace  of  Clackmannan,  a 
lady  above  ninety,  the  lineal  descendant  of  that  race  which 
gave  the  Scottish  throne  its  brightest  ornament,  interested 
the  poet^s  feelings  powerfully.  This  venerable  dame,  with 
characteristic  dignity,  informed  me,  on  my  observing  that  I 
believed  she  was  descended  from  tbe  family  of  Robert  Brace, 
that  Robert  Brace  was  sprung  from  her  family.  Though 
almost  deprived  of  speech  by  a  paralytic  affection,  she  pre- 
served her  hospitality  and  urbanity.  She  was  in  possession 
of  the  hero*s  hehnet  and  two-handed  sword,  with  whidi  she 
conferred  on  Buras  and  myself  the  honour  of  knighthood,  re- 
marking that  she  had  a  better  right  to  confer  that  tAiC  than 
tome  people,**  At  her  death  she  bequeathed  to  the  earl  of 
Elgin,  the  representative  of  her  family,  and  chief  of  tbe  honai 
of  Brace,  the  sword  and  what  was  said  to  have  been  the 
helmet  of  Brace  above  spoken  of.  They  were  long  preserved  in 
the  tower  or  keep  of  Clackmannan,  (the  remains  of  a  castle  of 
King  Robert  Brace,)  a  view  of  which  is  given  in  Grose*i 
^  Antiquities  of  Scotland,*  and  are  now  at  Broomhall  in  life- 
shire,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Elgin. 

Sir  Alexander  Brace  of  Airth,  in  the  county  of  Stirling, 
lineally  descended  from  Sir  Robert  Brace,  knight  of  Clack- 
mannan, married  Janet,  daughter  of  Alexander,  fifth  Lord 
Livingston,  and  had  several  sons.  Sir  John  Brace,  the  eldest 
son,  was  ancestor  of  the  Braces  of  Airth,  represented  by 
Brace  of  Stenhouse  in  Stirlingshire,  whose  ancestor  was 
created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1629. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Brace,  the  second  son,  whose  life  is  sab- 
sequentiy  given,  became  the  progenitor  of  the  Braces  of  Ejn- 
naird,  and  also  of  the  Braces  of  Downhill,  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  on  which  latter  family  a  baronetcy 
was  conferred  in  1804. 

Thomas  Brace,  another  son,  was  ancestor  of  Robert,  Vis- 
count de  Brace  of  Paris. 

BRUCE,  Edward,  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
statesman,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Edward  Bruce  of 
Blairhall,  Fifeshire,  bj  his  wife,  Alison,  daughter 
of  William  Reid  of  Aikenhead,  county  of  Clack- 
mannan, sister  of  Robert,  bishop  of  Orkney,  was 
bom  about  the  year  1549.  He  was  educated 
for  the  law,  and  soon  after  being  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  advocates,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  commissary  court  at  Ed- 
inburgh, in  the  room  of  Robert,  dean  of  Aberdeen, 
who  had  been  also  a  lord  of  session,  and  was  au- 
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persodcd  in  January  1576,  on  account  of  his  **  in- 
habilitie.**  From  the  Fitmedden  manuscript  in 
the  Advocates*  Library  we  learn,  that  on  the  14th 
of  Jnly  1584,  Brace  appeared  before  the  jadges  of 
the  conrt  of  session,  and  declared,  that  thoagh 
nominated  oommissaiy  of  Edinburgh  in  the  place 
of  the  dean  of  Aberdeen,  he  would  take  no  benefit 
therefrom  daring  the  life  of  Mr.  Alexander  Sym, 
also  one  of  the  commissaries,  but  that  all  fees  and 
profits  of  the  place  should  accrue  to  the  lords  of 
session.  On  the  27th  July  1583  he  was  made 
commendator  of  Kinloss,  under  a  reservation  of 
the  liferent  of  Walter,  the  abbot  of  Kinloss.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  deputes 
of  the  lord  justice  general  of  Scotland.  In  1587, 
when  the  Greneral  Assembly  sent  commissioners 
to  parliament  to  demand  the  removal  of  the  Tul- 
chan  bishops  from  the  legislature,  Bruce  energeti- 
cally defended  the  prelates,  vindicating  their  right 
to  sit  and  vote  for  the  church ;  and  addressing 
himself  directly  to  the  king,  who  was  present,  he 
complained  that  the  Presbyterian  clergy  having 
shut  them  forth  of  their  places  in  the  church,  now 
wanted  to  exclude  them  from  their  places  in  the 
state.  Mr.  Robert  Font,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  church,  was  in- 
terrupted in  his  reply  by  the  king,  who  ordered 
them  to  present  their  petition  in  proper  form  to 
the  lords  of  the  articles.  When  it  came  before 
the  latter  it  was  rejected  without  observation.  In 
1594  Bruce  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  complain  of  the  harbour  afforded  to 
the  earl  of  Bothwell  in  her  dominions,  when,  ra- 
ther than  deliver  him  up,  she  commanded  the  earl 
to  depart  the  realm  of  England.  In  1597  Bruce 
was  named  one  of  the  parliamentary  overseers  of 
a  taxation  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  Scots, 
at  that  time  granted  to  James  the  Sixth,  for 
"  Reiiung  out  ambassadors  and  other  wechty  af- 
fairs ;''  and  on  2d  December  of  that  year  he  was 
appouited  one  of  the  lords  of  session.  In  the  sub- 
sequent year  he  was  again  sent  to  England,  to 
obtsdn  the  queen's  recognition  of  James  as  her 
successor  to  the  English  throne.  Although  he 
failed  in  the  object  of  his  embassy,  his  skill  and 
address  enabled  him  to  secure  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility  to  his  sovereign's  interest.  In  1601 
he  was  for  the  third  time  despatched  to  England 


with  the  earl  of  Mat,  to  intercede  for  the  earl  of 
Essex,  but  they  did  not  arrive  tUl  ailer  the  exe- 
cution of  that  unhappy  nobleman.  Not  wishing, 
however,  to  appear  before  Elizabeth  without  an 
object,  the  ambassadors  adroitly  converted  thdr 
message  into  one  of  congratulation  to  the  queen 
on  her  escape  from  the  conspiracy  in  which  Essex 
had  been  engaged.  On  this  occasion  Bruce  did 
not  neglect  his  master's  cause,  having  had  the 
good  fortune  to  establish  a  correspondence  between 
James  and  Cecil,  which  contributed  materially  to 
James's  peaceable  accession  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. On  his  return  he  was  knighted,  and  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Bruce  of  Kin- 
loss. Two  years  afterwards  he  accompanied  King 
James  to  England,  and  March  8, 1603,  was  nomi- 
nated a  member  of  the  king's  counciL  Shortly 
after  he  was  made  master  of  the  roils,  when  he 
resigned  his  seat  as  one  of  the  lords  of  session. 
He  died  January  14, 1611,  in  the  62d  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Rolls  chapel,  in  Chan- 
cery Lane,  London,  where  a  monument  was  erect- 
ed to  his  memory,  with  his  effigies  in  a  recumbent 
posture,  in  his  robes  as  master  of  the  rolls,  an  en- 
graving of  which  is  inserted  in  Pinkerton's  Gallery 
of  Scottish  Portraits,  vol.  i.  He  had  married 
Magdalene,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Clerk  of 
Balbimie,  in  Fife,  some  time  lord  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a  dau^ter. 
Through  one  of  his  sons  he  was  ancestor  of  the 
noble  house  of  Aylesbury  in  the  British  peemge, 
and  through  the  other  of  that  of  Elgin  and  Kin- 
cardine in  Scotland.  The  male  lines  of  both 
houses  are  now  extinct.  [See  Elgin,  eari  of.] 
The  daughter  was  the  wife  of  William,  second 
earl  of  Devonshire,  to  whom  King  James,  with 
his  own  hands,  gave  ten  thousand  pounds  as  her 
marriage  portion. 

BRUCE,  RoBEBT,  a  distinguished  minister  and 
a  principal  leader  of  the  church  of  Scotland  during 
the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  was  bom,  some  ac- 
counts say  in  1554,  and  others  in  1556,  but  ac- 
cording to  Wodrow,  about  1559.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Alexander  Bruce  of  Airth,  in  the 
county  of  Stirling,  by  Janet,  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander fifth  Lord  Livingstone,  and  Agnes,  daughter 
of  the  second  earl  of  Morton.  By  descent,  he  was 
a  collateral  relation  of  his  great  namesake  Kin|? 
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Robert  the  Brace,  while  James  Bruce  the  Abys- 
jtinian  traveller,  waa  his  descendant  in  the  sixth 
generation.  His  father,  a  nide  and  powerful  baron, 
was  occasionally  engaged  in  feuds  with  his  neigh- 
bours, like  others  of  his  class,  and  we  find  it  re- 
oorded  in  Birrel's  Diary  (p.  IS.)  that  on  the  24th 
November  1567,  at  two  in  the  afternoon  the  laird 
of  Airth  and  the  laird  of  Wemyss  met  in  the  High 
Street  of  Edinburgh,  when  they  and  their  follow- 
ers fought  a  bloody  skirmish,  many  being  wounded 
on  both  sides,  with  '  shot  of  pistol.*  The  eldest 
son,  as  he  was  to  inherit  the  fanuly  property,  was 
educated  at  home,  bat  the  second  son,  being  de- 
ugned  for  the  law,  after  attending  a  course  of 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  was 
sent  to  Fans,  where  and  at  the  university  of  Lou- 
vain  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  studied  humanity 
and  the  principles  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  He 
completed  his  education  at  the  nniversity  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  conducted  for  some  time  his  &ther*s  af- 
fiurs  before  tbe  court  of  session,  as  well  as  man- 
Aged  such  business  as  was  intrusted  to  him  by  his 
friends  and  acquaintances.  *  His  reputation,*  says 
Wodrow,  ^  for  knowledge  in  law  and  practice  was 
so  much  daily  advancing  that  a  design  was  formed 
to  make  him  one  of  the  senators  of  the  college  of 
Instice;  and  with  this  view  his  &ther  provided 
him  in  the  lands  and  barony  of  Einnaird.*  It  is 
stated  that  the  corrupt  system  of  those  days,  which 
extended  even  to  the  court  of  session,  enabled  his 
father  to  secure  for  him  a  judgeship  by  patent. 
He  preferred  however  to  enter  the  ministry,  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  and  in  particular 
of  his  mother,  who  only  consented,  after  his  father 
had  given  his  reluctant  permission,  on  condition 
that  he  relinquished  the  estate  of  Einnaird,  in 
which  he  had  been  infeft.  *  That,*  he  says,  *•  I  did 
willinglie ;  cast  my  clothes  from  me,  my  vaine  and 
glorious  appareU ;  sent  my  horse  to  the  falre,  and 
emptied  my  hands  of  all  impediments.'  ICalder- 
wood$  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p. 
636.]  In  October  1583,  he  went  to  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews,  to  study  theology  under  Andrew 
Melville,  then  professor  of  divinity  in  the  New 
CoUege,  and  continued  there  till  1587.  He  said  to 
Mr.  James  Melville,  one  day  while  walking  with 
him  in  the  fields, '  that  ere  he  cast  himself  again  in 
that  tmneut  of  conscience  which  was  layed  on  him 


for  resisting  the  calling  of  God  to  the  studie  of 
theologie  and  ministrie,  he  had  rather  goe  through 
a  fire  of  brimstone  half  a  mile  long.*  [Ibid.  p.  19.] 
.  In  the  beginning  of  February  1584,  Andrew 
Melville  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  secret 
council  at  Edinburgh,  for  using  certain  expressions 
in  a  fast-day  sermon,  which  were  held  to  be  se- 
ditious. On  his  iq>pearance  he  denied  the  chai'ge, 
dedined  the  authority  of  any  civil  court  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  appealed  to  a  trial  at  St.  Andrew's 
by  his  brethren,  and  the  testimony  of  his  own  con- 
gregation. The  university  sent  Mr.  Bruce,  then 
a  student  in  theology,  and  Mr.  Robert  Wilkie, 
with  an  attestation  signed  by  thirty  of  that  body, 
declaring  his  innocence.  To  avoid  imprisonment, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  reture  to  England ;  but 
in  April  1586  was  permitted  to  return  to  St.  An- 
drews, and  while  Brace  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
his  lectures  as  theological  professor,  he  seems  to 
have  imbibed  no  smaQ  portion  of  his  indomitable 
spirit.  In  June  1587,  he  accompanied  Melville  to 
Edinburgh,  and  in  the  General  Assembly  which 
met  the  2Dth  of  that  month,  and  of  which  Melville 
was  elected  moderator,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
assessors.  He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  present  the  acts  and  petitions  of  the 
Assembly  to  the  king  and  parliament.  By  Mel- 
ville he  was  recommended  as  a  fit  person  to  suc- 
ceed the  deceased  Mr.  James  Lawson,  the  succes- 
sor of  John  Knox,  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  accordingly  chosen  by  the  Assem- 
bly, but  at  first  declined  to  accept  the  charge, 
promising,  however,  to  preach  till  the  next  Synod, 
as  he  prefen'ed  rather  to  go  to  St.  Andrews,  where 
he  had  a  call,  *^fi)r,**  he  says,  '^I  had  no  will  of 
the  conrt,  for  I  knew  weill  that  the  court  and  we 
could  never  agree.*'  A  deputation  was,  however, 
soon  sent  to  St.  Andrews,  to  invite  him  back  to 
Edinburgh.  A  few  weeks  after  his  return,  being 
present  at  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  one 
of  the  ministers  employed  in  the  service  desured 
Mr.  Bruce  to  sit  beside  him,  and  aftet  naving  dis- 
pensed the  ordinance  in  part,  left  the  church,  and 
sent  a  message  to  Mr.  Bruce  to  serve  the  rest  of 
the  tables.  Imagining  the  minister  to  have  been 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  being  pressed  by  many  in 
the  congregation  to  undertake  the  service,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  remainder  of  the  dispensation.    He 
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ftfterirardB  accepted  the  charge,  bat  would  never 
sobmit  to  ordination,  deeming  that  he  had  suf- 
ficient warrant,  in  the  nnanimons  call  of  the  people 
and  the  approbation  of  his  brethren,  for  undertak- 
ing the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  as  he  had  dis- 
pensed the  sacrament  he  wonld  not  allow  anj  snb- 
seqnent  ceremonj  to  disannul  that  act. 

On  the  6th  February  1588,  he  was  chosen  mo- 
derator of  an  extraordinaiy  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  called  to  consider  the  great  dangers  to 
the  protestant  faith  and  the  realm,  arising  from 
the  intrigues  of  the  popish  party,  previous  to  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  In 
the  ninth  session  the  chancellor,  by  desire  of  the 
king,  appeared  and  accused  James  Gibson  minister 
of  Pencaitland,  of  stating  in  one  of  his  sermons 
that  the  king  had  been  the  real  cause  of  all  the 
evils  brought  upon  the  church  by  his  favourite  the 
earl  of  Arran ;  and  that,  if  he  persisted  in  his  in- 
jurious measures  he  would  be  '  like  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Nebat,  the  last  of  his  race.'  Gibson  was 
cited  before  the  Assembly  in  its  fourteenth  ses- 
sion, but  not  appearing  when  called  upon  he  was 
judged  contumacious,  and  ordered  to  be  sus- 
pended. This  manifest  yielding  to  the  court  seems 
to  have  been  much  against  the  conscience  of  the 
moderator  Mr.  Bruce,  who  withdrew  himself  when 
the  sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced,  having 
the  previous  night  been  admonished  in  a  dream 
not  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  by  a  voice  say- 
ing to  him,  ^'Ne  intersis  condemnationi  servi 
Dei."  Mr.  Gibson's  suspension  was  taken  o£f  by 
the  folbwlng  Assembly.  Thenceforward  Bruce's 
name  appears  prominently  in  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  church,  and  especially  in  those  contests,  for 
supremacy  on  the  one  hand  and  independent  juris- 
diction on  the  other,  that  were  constantly  taking 
place  between  the  king  and  the  clergy. 

On  the  thanksgiving  day  appomted  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Spanish  armada,  Mr.  Bruce  preached 
at  Edinburgh  from  the  76th  Fsahn.  His  two 
sermons  on  this  subject  were  printed  by  Walde- 
grave  in  1591,  and  display  a  strength  of  sentiment 
and  language  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  writers 
of  those  times. 

At  this  juncture  there  were  three  parties  in 
Scotland,  namely,  the  popish  faction,  the  church 
party,  and  the  courtiers.    The  popish  faction  con- 


sisted chiefly  of  the  earls  of  Angus,  Errol,  and 
Huntly,  the  murderer  of  the  *'  bonnie  earl  of  Mo- 
ray," and  their  followers,  with  whom  the  turbu- 
lent eail  of  Bothwell,  although  a  protestant.  Lad 
joined  for  his  own  purposes.  The  party  of  the 
church  included  those  lords  who  had  been  banished 
for  the  raid  of  Ruthven,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  carry  off  the  king,  many  of  whom  had  acted  in 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  now  depended 
for  support  on  the  Eng^h  court.  The  court  party, 
with  the  king  himself  at  its  head,  was  composed 
of  the  secret  fiivourers  of  episcopacy,  the  titular 
bishops,  and  the  immediate  servants  of  the  crown. 
The  commission  of  the  church,  of  which  Mr.  Bruce 
was  a  principal  member,  was  appointed  at  this 
time  to  meet  weekly,  and  the  popish  party  were 
prosecuted  throughout  the  kingdom  by  a  regnlariy 
organized  body,  with  the  utmost  severity. 

On  the  17th  February  1589,  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land transmitted  to  King  James  intelligence  of 
the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  popish  lords, 
abetted  by  Spun.  Huntly,  Errol,  and  Bothwell, 
who  were  then  at  court,  were  immediately  impri- 
soned. They  soon  found  means  of  gaining  the 
king's  pardon,  but  the  church  insisted  on  theii 
public  repentance,  before  being  admitted  to  favour 
again. 

On  the  22d  October  of  the  same  year.  King 
James  sailed  to  Norway,  to  marry  his  queen,  the 
princess  Anne  of  Denmark.  Previous  to  his  de- 
parture he  constituted  Bruce,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained feelings  of  blended  respect  and  fear,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council,  and  desired  him  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  council,  in  his  absence,  pror 
fessing  that  he  had  more  confidence  in  him  and 
the  other  ministers  of  Edinbui'gh  than  in  all  his 
nobles.  Nor  was  he  disappointed,  for  the  country 
was  never  in  greater  peace  than  whilst  the  king 
was  out  of  the  kingdom  on  this  occasion.  Under 
the  supervision  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles  suspended 
for  the  time  their  feuds  and  faction  fights,  and  the 
people  enjoyed  an  interval  of  repose  from  the  dis- 
orders and  bloodshed  which  usually  distracted  the 
realm.  Desirous  of  gaining  the  good  will  of  the 
clergy,  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  who  with  the  duke  of 
Jjcnnox  had  been  left  joint  governor  of  the  king- 
dom, offered  to  Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Robert  RoUock, 
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to  make  his  public  repentance.  Accordingly,  on 
Tuesday  the  9th  of  November,  after  a  sermon  by 
Brace,  from  2  Timothy  ii.  22—26  (printed  with 
his  other  sermons  in  1591),  the  earl  humbled  him- 
self on  his  knees  in  the  High  Church  (in  the  Little 
Kirk  beforcnoon,  and  in  the  Great  Kirk  afternoon, 
says  Calderwood),  and,  with  tears,  confessed  his 
licentious  and  dissolute  life,  promising  to  prove  ano- 
ther man  in  time  coming;  which,  indeed,  he  proved 
by  becoming  worse  instead  of  better.  That  same 
night,  according  to  Calderwood,  or  soon  after,  he 
carried  o£f  the  earl  of  Gowrie's  daughter  from 
Dirleton,  and  his  evil  courses  were  so  far  from  be- 
ing restrained  that  the  atrocity  of  his  past  conduct 
was  soon  exceeded  by  greater  crimes. 

From  Upsal  in  Norway  the  king  wrote  a  friend- 
ly letter  to  Bruce,  thanking  him  for  the  care  he 
had  taken  of  the  peace  of  the  country  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  acknowledging  that  he  was  worthy  of 
the  quarter  of  his  "  petite  kingdom.**  He  subse- 
quently received  two  other  letters  from  his  ma- 
jesty, dated  from  the  castle  of  Croneburg,  19th 
February  and  4th  April  1590,  announcing  his  in- 
tention of  returning  home,  which,  in  the  former, 
he  said  would  be  "  like  a  thief  in  the  night,"  and 
desiring  him  to  take  order  that  he  and  his  queen 
might  have  a  proper  reception  on  their  arrival. 
The  chancellor  Maitland,  who  was  with  the  king, 
fdso  wrote  him  three  letters  on  state  matters, 
which,  with  the  king's,  are  all  given  in  full  in 
Calderwood*s  History. 

On  the  1st  May  1590,  the  king  returned,  with 
his  queen,  at  whose  coronation  in  the  Abbey 
church  of  Holyrood,  on  Sunday  17th  May,  Messrs. 
Bruce,  Lindsay,  Balcanquhal  and  the  royal  chap- 
lains were  appointed  to  assist,  and  Bruce  had  the 
honour  of  anointing  her  majesty  with  oil.  This 
he  did,  not  as  a  religious  rite  but  a  civil  ceremony. 
On  the  24th  the  king  went  to  the  Great  Kirk  and 
returned  thanks  to  Mr.  Bruce  and  the  clergy  for 
the  religious  and  civil  care  of  his  kingdom  which 
they  had  taken  in  his  absence.  On  the  9th  of  the 
ensuing  June  Bruce  himself  was  married  to  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  James  Douglas  of  Parkhead, 
when  his  father  restored  to  him  his  inheritance  of 
Kinnsdrd.  His  father-in-law,  Douglas,  some  years 
afterwards  became  known  in  history  as  the  assas- 
sin or  James  Stuart,  earl  of  Arran,  the  former  fa- 


vourite of  King  James,  and  the  inveterate  enemy 
of  the  clergy. 

Next  to  Andrew  Melville,  Brace  had  the  great- 
est influence  in  the  church,  and  he  at  all  times 
used  the  utmost  boldness  in  his  admonitions  to 
the  king,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  in  his  private 
conferences  with  him.  The  spirit  of  the  age  knew 
not  toleration,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  lead- 
ing clergy  at  this  period  were  a  want  of  charity 
for  those  of  a  different  opinion,  an  uncompromis- 
ing and  contemptuous  public  censure  of  the  sover- 
eign and  the  court,  and  a  constant  dictation  to  the 
civil  government,  in  matters  of  state  as  well  as  of 
religion, -altogether  unwarranted,  and  which  often 
led  to  sedition  and  anarchy.  Austere,  however, 
as  were  their  doctrines,  their  lives  were  pure  and 
their  motives  upright,  while  the  discipline  which 
they  established  in  Scotland  has  for  long  preserved 
the  religion  of  our  countxymen. 

Ftom  James'  want  of  due  energy  in  administer- 
ing justice,  the  feuds  and  disorders  of  the  nobility 
and  people  broke  out  again,  after  his  return  frt>m 
Denmark,  with  increased  violence.  On  Sunday, 
6th  June  1591,  the  king  attended  divine  service 
in  the  Little  Kirk,  when  Mr.  Brace  preached  from 
Hebrews  xii.  14,  15.  In  the  course  of  his  sermon 
he  asked,  *'  What  could  the  great  disobedience  of 
the  land  mean  now,  when  the  king  was  present, 
seeing  some  reverence  was  borae  to  his  shadow 
when  he  was  absent?  It  meant,  he  said,  tiie 
universal  contempt  of  his  subjects ;  therefore,  he 
counselled  the  king,  to  call  to  God,  before  he  ei- 
ther ate  or  drank,  that  the  Lord  would  give  him  a 
resolution  to  execute  justice  upon  maleftietors, 
although  it  should  be  with  the  hazard  of  his  life ; 
which  if  he  would  enteiprise  courageously  the 
Lord  would  raise  many  to  assist  him,  and  all  these 
impediments  would  vanish  away,  which  are  now 
cast  in  the  way;  otherwise,  he  added,  you  will 
not  be  suffered  to  bruik  (enjoy)  your  crown  alone, 
but  every  man  will  have  one."  [^Calderwood^  vol. 
V.  p.  129.]  This  rebuke  rankled  in  the  king's 
mind,  and  on  the  Tuesday  following,  he  called  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh  before  him  and  the  court 
of  session,  and  ^mplained  of  these  personal  cen- 
sures from  the  pulpit,  but  without  effect.  The 
ministers,  and  particularly  Brace,  continoed  theii 
public  exhortations  to  his  majesty,  whenever  oc- 
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casions  arose  to  call  for  them,  of  which  numerons 
nstances  are  recited  in  Calderwood^s  History  of 
the  Kirk.  The  freedom  with  which  Brace  op- 
posed the  encroachments,  and  censored  the  follies 
and  yices,  of  the  court  had  began  to  excite  feel- 
ings of  jealbosy  and  alarm  in  the  breast  of  the 
king,  and  his  fearless  maintenance  of  the  rights 
and  priTileges  of  the  church,  joined  to  his  great 
power  oyer  the  people,  added  to  his  majesty^s 
growing  hatred  of  him. 

On  21st  May  1592,  Mr.  Bruce  was  again  elected 
moderator  of  the  Greneral  Assembly.  On  the  5th 
of  the  following  month  parliament  passed  the  long 
and  anxiously  expected  act  by  which  presbyteri- 
anism  was  established  as  the  religion  of  Scotland. 
In  Norember  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Bruce  and 
other  ministers  were  appointed  a  standing  council 
of  the  church  at  Edinburgh,  to  watch  the  designs 
of  the  papists,  who,  at  that  juncture,  were  parti- 
cularly active,  arising,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  &your  shown  to  the  popish  lords  by  the  king 
Qimself.  This  council  of  the  clergy  was  viewed 
with  great  dislike  by  James  as  an  encroachment 
on  his  prerogative,  and  in  the  following  December, 
irritated  at  the  opposition  given  by  the  ministers 
to  the  arrival  at  court  of  his  favourite.  Captain 
Stuart,  sometime  earl  of  Arran,  and  the  counten- 
ance supposed  to  be  shown  by  them  to  the  turbu- 
lent earl  of  Bothwell,  after  the  raid  of  Falkland, 
he  sent  for  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  brought  a  special  charge  of  treason 
against  Bruce,  for  harbouring  that  restless  noble- 
man. Bruce  denied  the  charge,  and  demanded 
the  author.  Several  were  promised,  but  none 
were  given.  On  the  following  Sunday  he  and 
Balcanquhal,  at  the  request  of  the  king,  warned 
the  people  against  Bothwell  from  the  pulpit,  and 
desired  them  not  to  give  him  any  encouragement 
or  protection.  On  the  8th  of  the  same  month 
some  of  the  ministers  went  down  to  the  palace  to 
urge  a  proof  of  the  treason  whereof  Bruce  was 
accused.  The  king,  however,  had  had  time  for 
reflection,  and  he  wished  the  matter  passed  over. 
This  would  not  satisfy  the  ministers,  and  a  day 
was  fixed  for  producing  the  accusers ; — of  whom 
two,  the  Master  of  Gray  and  Mr.  Thomas  Tyrie, 
were  named.  On  Sunday,  the  10th  of  the  same 
month,  Bruce,  lecturing  from  1  Samuel  xii.,  said 


that  the  king  was  surrounded  with  liars,  and  that 
he  would  discontinue  preaching  until  he  were 
freed  from  that  heinous  accusation  which  had  been 
brought  against  hlin,  namely,  that  he  and  others 
had  conspired  to  take  the  crown  off  the  king's 
head,  and  put  it  on  Bothwell's.  The  presbjrtery, 
the  kirk  session,  and  the  town  council,  as  well  as 
Bruce  himself,  were  urgent  for  a  trial,  and  the 
Master  of  Gray,  mentioned  as  the  principal  ac- 
cuser, indignantly  quitted  the  court,  and  by  letter 
vindicated  Bruce  from  the  charge,  offering  *oa 
Bruce's  honest  quarrel  in  that  behalf,'  to  fight  any 
man,  except  the  king  himself.  Assuredly,  for 
such  an  unfounded  calumny  the  pusillanimons 
monarch  was  sufficiently  harassed.  On  Thursday, 
the  14th  of  December,  the  day  appointed  for  the 
production  of  the  accusers,  Bruce,  accompanidd  by 
the  kirk  session  and  others,  again  proceeded  to  the 
palace,  and  demanded  that  they  shonld  be  brongh 
forward,  but  none  were  forthcoming,  and  the  king, 
who  was  heartily  tired  of  the  whole  business,  and 
'mislyked'  that  it  had  been  insisted  on  so  far, 
put  them  off  with  fair  promises,  and  so  the  matter 
ended.  On  the  7th  of  the  following  January. 
Bruce  exhorted  the  king,  m  his  sermon,  now  ti 
execute  justice  impartially,  otherwise,  the  Chron- 
icles, he  said,  will  keep  in  memory  king  James  the 
Sixth  to  his  shame.  After  Bothwell  had  forced 
his  way  into  Holyroodhouse,  in  August  159d,  it  is 
well  known  that  he  got  a  remission  for  his  past 
offences  from  the  king,  till  the  tenth  of  November, 
when  the  parliament  shonld  sit  and  confirm  it. 
An  agreement  was  subsequently  entered  into  be- 
twixt the  king  and  Bothwell,  that  the  former 
might  go  to  Falkland,  or  where  he  pleased,  and 
take  what  persons  he  liked  with  him,  and  the  lat- 
ter should  refrain  frx)m  the  court,  and  in  the  mean- 
time would  not  be  molested.  To  this  agreement 
Bruce  was  a  witness.  In  the  month  of  September, 
however,  the  king,  in  violation  of  it,  published  a 
severe  proclamation  against  BothwelL  On  the 
8th  of  October  the  three  popish  earls  were  excom- 
municated by  the  Synod  of  Fife.  The  king,  not- 
withstanding, continued  to  show  them  counten- 
ance, and  by  his  influence  got  the  act  of  abolition 
passed  in  their  favour.  This  act,  sometimes  called 
the  act  of  oblivion,  allowed  liberty  to  the  accused 
to  pass  freely  among  the  king's  subjects,  on  certain 
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eonditioiis.  Alarmed  at  this,  the  friends  of  the 
church  met,  as  thej  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
do,  in  the  gallery  of  Brace's  honse,  and  framed  a 
petition  to  the  king  that  the  popish  lords  should  be 
closely  committed  to  prison  till  they  made  their  pnb- 
dc  recantation.  Mr.  Brace,  preaching  before  the 
chancellor,  secretary,  and  Jastice-derk,  December 
16th,  said  that  the  king's  reign  wonld  be  short  and 
troublesome,  if  the  act  of  abolition  irere  not  re- 
scinded. In  March  1594,  after  the  forfeiture  of 
Bothwell,  and  his  mustering  men  to  appear  in 
aims  against  the  king,  Bruce  told  James  frt>m  the 
pulpit  that,  however  Bothwell  were  Out  of  the 
way,  he  should  neyor  want  a  particular  enemy  till 
he  fought  the  Lord's  battles  against  the  wicked ; 
that  Lord  Bothwell  had  taken  protection  of  the 
good  cause,  at  least  the  pretence  thereof,  to  the 
king's  shame,  because  he  took  not  upon  him  1^ 
quarrel,  and  he  understood  not  how  he  could  pursue 
Bothwell,  till  he  had  proven  the  last  band  broken 
and  indenture  betwixt  them,  whereto  he  was  one 
witness.  These  speeches,  says  Calderwood,  galled 
the  king.  On  the  9th  of  April,  Sir  Robert  Mel- 
ville and  the  laird  of  Carmichael  were  sent  by  the 
king  to  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  to  ask  their 
advice  as  to  how  Bothwell's  forces  could  be  dis- 
persed. Deeming  this  but  a  snare  the  brethren 
gave  a  general  answer,  and  though  pressed  for  a 
more  particular  one,  they  declined  it.  Sur  Robert 
complained  that  the  nobility  had  left  the  king. 
Mr.  Brace  said  that  the  king's  domgs  and  pro- 
ceedings lost  him  esteem  among  all  his  subjects, 
eq)ecially  the  meaner  sort,  who  were  oppressed, 
and  though  the  ministry  should  exhort  them  to 
assist  him,  they  would  not  if  he  amended  not ; 
therefore  his  advice  was  that  he  would  tura  and 
repent  of  his  sins. 

The  year  1596  is  marked  by  her  historians  as 
the  period  when  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Scot- 
land bad  attained  to  her  frill  glory.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year,  Mr.  Brace  was  appointed  by  the 
assembly  to  visit  the  churches  in  the  province  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  honour,  so  high  was  his  reputation  for 
fidthfrdness,  wisdom,  and  usefrilness.  The  king, 
offended  at  the  warmth  of  his  reception  in  the 
west,  vowed  he  should  lose  his  head  for  his 
oondvet  in  regard  to  Bothwell.    It  is  related  by 


Maxwell,  bishop  of  Ross,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled^ 
*The  Burden  of  Issachar,'  published  in  1646,  that 
when  Brace  returaed  to  Edinbuigh,  '*  entering  the 
Canongate,  King  James,  looking  out  at  his  win- 
dow m  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  with  indignation 
(which  extorted  from  him  an  oath),  said.  Master 
Robert  Brace,  I  am  sure,  intends  to  be  king,  and 
declare  himself  hdr  to  Robert  de  Brace."  If  &is 
be  trae,  the  story  told  by  the  same  writer,  and  by 
Spottiswood,  and  repeated  by  all  the  episcopalian 
historians,  as  to  Brace's  saucy  bearing  and  inso- 
lent answers  to  the  king,  in  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
posed recall  of  the  three  popish  earls,  cannot  be 
relied  upon.  As  Brace  was,  at  this  time,  entirely 
out  of  favour  at  court,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
he  would  have  been  consulted  by  the  king  on  such 
an  occasion.  He  la  said  to  have  been  sent  for  to 
Holyrood,  and  on  being  ushered  into  the  king* 
bedchamber,  James  opened  unto  him  his  views 
upon  the  English  crown,  and  his  foars  lest  the 
papists  in  Scotland,  of  whom  these  lords  were  the 
chief,  should  join  with  the  Romanists  in  England, 
and  endeavour  to  prevent  his  succession.  He 
proposed,  therefore,  to  pardon  and  recall  them,  in 
order  to  gain  them  to  his  interests.  To  this  Brace 
is  represented  to  have  answered,  **  Sir,  yon  may 
pardon  Angus  and  Enrol  and  recall  them,  but  it  is 
not  fit,  nor  will  you  ever  obtain  my  consent  to 
pardon  or  recall  Huntly."  The  king  desired  him 
to  consider  the  matter  till  next  day,  but  he  con- 
tinued mexorable,  and  finally  declared  to  the  king, 
'*  Sir,  I  see  your  resolution  is  to  take  Hnntly  into 
favour,  which,  if  yon  do,  I  will  oppose,  and  you 
shall  choose  whether  you  shall  lose  Huntly  or  me, 
for  both  of  us  you  cannot  keep.^'  [Spottiswood^ 
p.  417.]  We  do  not  b^eve  the  statement.  The 
crisis  of  the  church's  fate  had  arrived,  and  Brace's 
own  troubles  and  sufferings  were  now  about  to 
commence,  so  that  his  word  had  ceased  to  have 
any  effect  on  the  self-will  and  determination  of 
King  James,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
first  of  his  family  that  aimed,  in  a  systematic 
manner,  at  arbitrary  power.  This  he  did  by  en- 
deavouring to  overthrow  the  church,  which  had 
proved  such  a  strong  check  upon  his  proceedings. 
The  clergy,  on  theur  part,  contended  for  complete 
independence.  On  both  sides  the  encroachment 
was  great.    The  ministers  were  peipetnally  as* 
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sertiiig  the  liberty  of  the  church,  to  which  the 
king,  from  the  belief  that  it  interfered  with  his 
prerogative,  and  the  freedom  and  freqacncj  of 
their  personal  rebokea,  had  conceived  an  utter 
aversion.  It  is  impossible  to  defend  the  conduct 
of  either  party.  The  popular  impression  has  for 
long  been  against  the  king,  but  whoever  examines, 
with  a  candid  and  impartial  spirit,  the  histories  of 
Knox  and  Calderwood,  will  readily  discover  that 
the  high-handed  conduct  of  the  clergy  approached 
to  an  intolerable  tyranny.  Charles  the  First  and 
his  two  successors  persecuted  both  the  church  and 
the  people  of  Scotland,  but  his  father  only  opposed  a 
dominancy  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  which,  if  not 
thwarted  as  it  was  at  the  outset,  would  in  time 
have  overturned  the  monarchy. 

The  banished  noblemen,  finding  favour  at  court, 
i-etumed  without  formal  leave,  and  to  the  mortifi- 
cation of  the  clergy  and  the  astonishment  of  the 
people,  the  countess  of  Huntly  made  her  way  into 
the  confidence  of  the  queen,  whilst  Lady  Living- 
ston, also  a  papist,  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  infant  princess.  The  grievances  of  the  church 
were  immediately  carried  to  the  throne,  but  they 
were  heard  with  coldness,  or  dismissed  without  re- 
lief. Bruce  and  Melville  were  appointed  by  the 
Assembly  to  wait  on  the  queen,  and  treat  with  her 
about  the  religions  reformation  of  her  household, 
but  they  were  denied  admittance,  as  she  was  en- 
gaged at  a  dance  1  The  ministers  appointed  the 
first  Sunday  of  December  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
humiliation  for  the  dangers  that  threatened  reli- 
gion. In  the  meantime  one  of  the  ministers  of  St. 
Andrews,  named  David  Black,  was  cited  by  the 
king,  before  the  privy  council,  for  using  in  a  ser- 
mon certain  expressions,  alleged  to  be  seditious, 
against  the  king  and  queen,  and  against  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Black  declined  the  authority  both  of 
the  king  and  the  privy  council,  till  the  church  first 
took  cognizance  of  the  matter.  The  clergy  sup- 
ported hun,  and  the  coort  and  the  church  were 
now  at  open  and  irreconcilable  collision  with  each 
other.  The  proceedings  of  the  court  were  sufii- 
ciently  arbitrary.  On  the  16th  December  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  charging  the  commissionei-s 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  leave  Edinburgh, 
which  was  at  once  obeyed,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
I6th  another  appeared  commanding  twenty-four 


of  the  citizens  to  depart  from  the  town,  under  pain 
of  treason.  Next  day,  the  famous  17th  December 
1596,  a  tumult  was  suddenly  raised  by  the  popu- 
lace of  Edinburgh,  for  which,  though  mainly  in- 
cited by  the  two  rival  court  parties,  the  Cubicu- 
lars,  or  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  the 
Octavians,  as  the  eight  commissioners  of  the  trea- 
sury were  called,  the  clergy  were  blamed;  and 
his  majesty  took  advantage  of  this  unhappy  riot 
to  carry  out  his  designs  for  a  change  in  the  whole 
firamework  and  constitution  of  the  church.  On 
the  day  mentioned,  Balcanquhal  preached  from 
the  pulpit  of  St.  Giles\  to  a  numerous  concourse  oi 
people,  consisting  of  the  well-affected  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  and  of  such  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
as  supported  the  protestant  cause,  and  after  ser- 
mon, he  requested  those  present  to  assemble  in  the 
east  or  Little  Eirk,  to  consider  how  the  danger 
threatening  religion  might  be  avoided.  At  this 
meeting  Mr.  Bruce  made  an  exhortation,  showing 
the  perils  of  the  church  from  the  return  of  the 
popish  lords,  and  he  desired  all  present  to  hold  up 
then*  hands  and  swear  to  defend  the  present  state 
of  religion  against  all  opposers  whatsoever.  A  pe- 
tition to  the  king  was  agreed  to,  praying  that  his 
majesty  would  secure  them  from  the  dangerous  plots 
of  the  papists,  and  that  the  citizens  who  had  been 
banished  without  a  cause,  might  be  put  upon  their 
trial,  or  have  liberty  to  return  to  their  homes.  A 
deputation,  consisting  of  the  Lords  Lindsay  and 
Forbes,  the  lairds  of  Bargeny  and  Balquhan,  two 
bailies  of  Edinburgh,  and  Messre.  Bruce  and  Wat- 
son, was  sent  to  present  the  petition  to  the  king. 
A  minister  named  Cranston,  till  the  return  of  the 
deputies,  read  to  those  assembled  the  history  of 
Haman  and  Mordecai,  and  similar  passages  of 
Scripture.  James  was,  at  the  time,  sittmg  with 
his  privy  council  in  the  Tolbooth  adjoining  St. 
Giles',  in  a  room  above  that  where  the  court  of 
session  was  held,  and  on  entering,  Bruce,  address- 
ing him,  said,  *^  They  were  sent  by  the  noblemen 
and  barons  convened  in  the  Little  Kirk,  to  bemoan 
the  dangers  threatened  to  religion  by  the  dealings 
that  were  against  the  two  professors."  The  king 
demanded  '^  What  dangers?"  Bruce  replied,  "Our 
best  affected  people  that  tender  religion  are  dis- 
charged of  the  town ;  the  Lady  Huntly,  a  pro- 
fessed papist,  entertained  at  court,  and  it  is  sua- 
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pected  her  husband  is  not  far  off."  Without 
iieigning  a  reply,  the  king  inquired  "who  they 
were  that  dared  to  assemble  without  his  authori- 
ty?" "Dare!"  said  Lord  Lindsay,  "we  dare 
more  than  that,  and  shall  not  suffer  the  truth  to 
be  overthrown,  and  stand  tamely  by."  This  lan- 
guage and  the  pressure  of  the  people  into  the 
apartment  alarmed  the  king  for  his  personal  safe- 
ty, for  which  he  was,  at  all  times,  nervously  ap- 
prehensive. He  abruptly  quitted  the  room,  and 
hurried  down  stairs  to  the  hall  where  the  judges 
lat.  The  deputation  returned  to  theii*  friends, 
and  while  acquainting  them  with  what  had  taken 
pUce,  the  people  without,  fancying  that  the  min- 
isters were  in  danger,  flew  to  arms,  and  displayed 
the  Blue  Blanket,  the  banner  of  the  city.  The 
uproar  was  increased  by  an  enthusiastic  citizen, 
named  Edward  Johnston,  crying  out,  "  The  sword 
of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  against  the  courtiers, 
enemies  of  the  truth."  {Balfaur'.s  Annab^  vol.  i. 
p.  400.]  The  riot  was  at  last  suppressed,  and  the 
king,  highly  incensed  against  the  clergy  and  the 
inhabitants,  retired  next  day  to  Linlithgow,  after 
issuing  a  severe  proclamation,  ordering  all  who 
were  not  indwellers  to  remove  out  of  Edinburgh, 
and  appointing  the  courts  of  justice  to  be  held  at 
Perth.  On  the  part  of  his  brethren,  Bruce  wrote 
a  letter  to  Lord  Hamilton,  requesting  him  to  in- 
tercede inth  his  majesty  for  the  ministers,  and  to 
defend  them  against  the  machinations  and  calum- 
nies of  their  enemies,  but  instead  of  doing  so,  that 
nobleman  sent  a  garbled  copy  of  his  letter  to  his 
majesty,  which  much  enraged  him.  On  the  20th 
December  two  proclamations  were  issued,  the  one 
charging  the  four  mmisters  of  Edinburgh  and  some 
special  citizens,  to  enter  in  ward  in  the  castle,  and 
the  other  commanding  them  to  compear  before  the  < 
council  at  Linlithgow  on  25th  December,  to  an- 
swer for  treasonably  stirring  up  the  tumult  of  the 
17th  of  that  month.  Mr.  Bruce  proposed  to  re- 
main in  the  dty  as  he  had  not  mixed  in  the  tu- 
mult, but  his  Mends,  convinced  of  his  danger, 
pressed  him  to. withdraw  himself.  He  and  Mr. 
Balcanquhal,  therefore,  retired  into  England,  but 
before  his  departure  he  wrote  a  spirited  declara- 
tion of  his  innocence.  This  characteristic  monu- 
ment of  his  eloquence,  his  independence,  and  his 
injuries,  will  be  found  in  Galderwood.    He  also 


wrote  a  letter  of  bitter  remonstrance  to  Lord 
Hamilton,  renouncing  his  friendship,  and  saying 
that  even  the  earl  of  Huntly,  his  lordship's  ne- 
phew, would  not  have  acted  in  the  manner  that 
he  had  done. 

Li  the  course  of  a  few  months  after,  the  king 
was  reconciled  to  the  city,  and  Mr.  Bruce  obtain- 
ed permission  to  return,  with  the  rest  of  his  bre- 
thren. On  the  24th  April  1597,  they  got  access 
to  the  king,  who  approved  of  their  leaving  the 
country,  and  said  if  they  had  not  fled  he  might 
have  done  that  in  his  fury  which  he  might  have 
afterwards  repented  of.  They  were  not,  however, 
permitted  to  preach  till  the  24th  of  July.  Soon 
after,  Mr.  Bruce  and  his  colleagues  were  ordered 
to  remove  from  Edinburgh  to  any  place  they 
might  select.  They  answered  that  this  was  quite 
contrary  to  the  last  conference  they  had  with  his 
majesty,  and  before  they  would  submit  to  such  an 
ignominy,  they  would  renounce  the  favour  they 
had  obtained,  and  submit  themselves  to  trial, 
though  it  should  bring  their  heads  under  the  axe. 
Li  January  1598,  when  the  proposed  appointment 
of  four  new  ministers  to  Edinburgh  came  before 
the  commissioners  of  the  Assembly,  Mr.  Bruce 
objected  to  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Peter  Hewatt 
and  Mr.  George  Robertson,  two  of  those  named, 
as  being  too  young  and  not  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ple. Galderwood  gives  a  detail  of  the  many  turns 
that  took  place  in  this  matter,  which  occasioned 
Mr.  Bruce  fresh  trouble  and  perplexity,  and  copies 
his  meditations  on  the  subject  from  his  own  Diaiy 
or  JonmaL  It  was  not  till  the  meeting  of  the 
Dundee  assembly  of  that  year  that  the  king  de- 
clared himself  reconciled  to  Mr.  Bruce  and  the 
other  obnoxious  ministers.  Before  James  was 
brought  to  this  point,  says  Galderwood,  Mr.  Bruce 
offered  five  or  six  times  to  enter  in  ward,  and 
abide  the  law  for  the  tumult  of  the  17th  Pecem- 
ber.  The  king  said  that  were  it  not  for  pleasuring' 
the  commissioners  of  the  Assembly,  with  whom  he 
professed  to  take  plain  part,  a  dozen  of  them  had 
trotted  over  Tweed  ere  that  time.  [CotiSertooocff 
Hutory^  vol.  v.  p.  691.]  In  this  Assembly  Mr. 
Bruce  joined  his  brethren  in  maintaining  that  min- 
isters should  have  no  vote  in  parliament,  a  mea- 
sure proposed  by  the  court,  in  order  to  introduce 
bishops  into  the  church.    The  measure  was  car- 
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ried,  as  the  assemblies  were  now  managed  entirely 
by  the  kfaig,  and  even  the  commissioners  of  the 
chnrch  were  all  pre-appointed  by  the  conrt. 

In  May  of  the  same  year  (1598)  Mr.  Bruce  was 
admitted  to  the  Little  Kirk  of  Edinburgh.  At 
first  he  refused  the  imposition  of  hands,  thinking 
that  it  would  invalidate  his  former  ministry.  The 
king  and  the  commissioners  of  the  Assembly, 
who  were  entirely  subservient  to  his  majesty,  in- 
sisted upon  it,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  disputation 
with  them,  the  fall  details  of  which  will  be  found 
in  Calderwood's  History,  he  ultimately  submitted 
to  it  as  a  ceremony  not  of  ordination  but  merely 
of  confirmation  and  entry.  His  troubles  however 
did  not  end  there.  The  king  was  determined  to 
cause  him  as  much  annoyance  as  possible,  and 
took  every  opportunity  to  molest  him.  It  really 
looks  as  if  he  had  a  special  delight  in  tormenting 
and  personally  persecuting  him.  In  January  1599, 
he  was  called  before  the  council,  with  the  other  min- 
isters, for  their  freedom  in  reproving  the  prevailing 
vices  of  the  time,  and  the  king  vainly  attempted 
to  persuade  them  to  promise  to  obey  certain  acts 
of  assembly  passed  according  to  his  own  purposes, 
and  to  refrain  in  fiiture  from  meddling,  in  theu- 
sermons,  with  uny  of  his  laws  w  proceedings.  In 
the  following  month  he  arbitrarily  deprived  Mr. 
Bruce  of  a  pension  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
hhn  out  of  the  abbey  of  Arbroath,  of  twenty-fonr 
chalders  of  victual,  by  a  gift  under  the  seals,  foi- 
lifs  life,  and  transferred  it  to  Lord  Hamilton,  the 
nobleman  who  had  garbled  Mr.  Brace's  letter,  as 
already  stated.  But  Mr.  Brace  raised  an  action 
against  his  lordship  before  the  court  of  session, 
and  had  judgment  pronounced  in  his  favour,  in 
spite  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  king  to 
overawe  the  judges.  His  majesty's  wrath  against 
Mr.  Bruce  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  for  fifteen 
weeks  he  sent  some  frivolous  message  or  other  to 
him  every  Saturday,  to  disturb  him  in  his  studies, 
60  that  he  was  most  anxious  to  leave  Edmburgli. 
In  the  fbllowing  December  the  king  in  the  absenco 
of  Braoe  in  the  country,  ordered  the  process  to  be 
revived,  (ht  as  it  is  technically  called, '  wakeneci,' 
in  the  court  of  session,  relative  to  his  pension.  Tlie 
lords  were  threatened  not  to  give  judgment  in  his 
favour,  and  even  the  advocates  wei-e  debarred  from 
pleading  in  his  behalf.    On  his  return  he  went  to 


the  king  to  remonstrate.  *'I  have,**  he  said, 
*^your  majesty's  grant,  written  with  your  own 
hand,  wherein  you  were  pleased  to  say  I  deserved 
it,  though  it  had  been  the  quarter  of  your  kingdom ; 
which  I  shall  keep  as  a  monument  to  posterity, 
as  your  majesty  also  bade  me."  The  king  turaed 
calm,  and  said,  *^Save  my  honour,  Mr.  Robert, 
and  I  shall  not  hurt  you.''  ''  What  way?"  ngked 
Brace.  *^  Come  up  the  mom,"  said  the  king, 
*^  submit  to  my  will,  and  render  the  gift."  *^  Far- 
don  me,"  said  Brace,  *^  I  will  not  benefit  my  enemy, 
nor  give  my  right  to  any  subject;  but  if  your  ma- 
jesty wHl  have  it  to  your  own  use,  I  will  give  up 
my  grant  most  willingly,  providing  you  gratify  not 
my  competitors,  nor  bereave  me  causelessly  of 
my  right,  for  the  pleasure  of  any  other  subject." 
This  the  king  promised.  Next  day,  when  the 
case  was  called  in  the  court  of  session,  Mr.  Brace 
appeared  for  himself,  and  declared,  ^'I  had  my 
gift  of  his  majesty's  free  liberality.  If  his  majesty 
think  that  gift  meet  for  his  own  use,  look,  how 
freely  his  majesty  gave  it  me,  I  will  as  fireely  ren- 
der it  again.  But  as  for  my  Lord  Hunilton,  or 
any  neighbour  man  of  the  ministry,  I  am  no  way 
obliged  to  them,  so  I  look  that  his  majesty  will 
sufier  me  to  enjoy  my  right  agunst  them."  But 
the  chancellor,  under  the  control  of  the  king,  who 
was  present,  refused  Mr.  Brace's  bill.  The  de- 
creets in  his  favour  were  annulled,  and  the  pen- 
sion was  bestowed  on  the  minister  of  Arbroath. 

In  August  1600,  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  took 
place,  and  Braoe,  being  unfortunately  for  himself 
and  for  the  chureh,  one  of  those  who  entertained 
doubts  as  to  the  treason  of  the  eari  of  Gowrie, 
(who  had  been  brought  up  under  his  durection,)  and 
his  brother,  refused  to  offer  up  thanks  in  the  pulpit 
for  his  majesty's  deliverance  fix>m  the  conspiracy, 
though  he  had  no  objection  to  do  so  in  general 
terms  for  his  preservation  from  danger.  Although 
the  king  himself  had  related  the  story  in  public  at 
the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  Brace  and  three  of  bis 
brethren  absolutely  refused  to  repeat  It  to  their 
congregations.  "Ye  have  heard  me,  ye  have 
heard  my  minister,  ye  have  heard  my  conndl,  ye 
have  heard  the  yerk  of  Mar,"  exclaimed  the  en- 
raged monareh  with  eageraess,  that  half  betrayed 
the  suspicion  of  his  heart.  The  chancellor  in- 
stantiy  pronounced  a  sentence  dictated  bv  tbt 
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council,  prohibiting  them  from  preaching  in  the 
kmgdom  under  pain  of  death.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing, they  gave  in  a  supplication,  with  articles 
of  the  extent  to  which  they  were  willing  to  comply, 
but  they  were  ordered  to  beg  the  king's  pardon, 
believe  the  whole  report,  and  publish  it  as  truth. 
Still  refusing,  the  ministers  were  summoned  to 
Stirling  for  their  obstinacy.  Mr.  Bruce  offered  to 
publish  it  from  the  pulpit  as  ftir  as  he  understood 
the  conspiracy,  and  to  believe  in  it  for  his  own 
part,  if  Henderson,  the  earl  of  Gowrie's  servant, 
should  confess  at  his  execution  that  he  had  been 
put  into  the  secret  room  to  assassinate  the  king. 
Sir  David  Murray  the  comptroller,  interrupted  him 
by  saying,  "Will  ye  believe  a  condemned  man 
better  than  the  king  and  council?"  "My  lord,'* 
replied  Bruce,  "  if  he  die  penitent  I  will  trust  him. 
If  God  receive  his  soul,  I  think  we  may  receive 
his  testunony.'*  "  You  will  not  trust  me,  and  the 
noblemen  that  were  there  with  me,  except  ye  try 
me,"  said  the  king.  "  Will  cannot  be  restrained," 
was  Bruce's  answer.  "  I  may  well  lie  to  you  with 
my  mouth.  I  cannot  trust  but  alter  trial."  The 
other  three  ministers,  on  their  submission,  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  charges,  but  Bruce  was 
ordered  to  enter  into  ward  in  the  tower  of  Airth, 
a  tortress  built  by  his  ancestors,  and  celebrated  in 
popular  tradition  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Wallace.  Thence  he  was  ordered  to 
quit  the  kingdom  on  the  eleventh  of  November, 
and  continue  in  exile  during  the  royal  pleasure. 
"  A  great  impediment  to  the  course  of  episcopacy," 
says  Calderwood,  "  was  thus  removed  out  of  the 
way.  From  that  time,  the  banner  of  the  truth 
was  never  so  bravely  displayed  in  the  pulpits  of 
Edinburgh  as  before." 

Knowing  James'  character  as  he  did,  and  his 
determination  to  get  rid  of  every  one  who  was  at 
all  obnoxious  to  him,  Bruce  might  justly  have 
fancied  that  the  king  had  very  much  exaggerated 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  there  was  enough  of  mystery  in  the 
conspiracy  as  described,  to^cause  grave  doubts  to 
be  entertained  regarding  the  exact  truth;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  Brnce's  conduct  in 
stickling  as  he  did,  on  such  a  matter,  gave  the 
king  a  mighty  advantage,  and  tended  to  hasten 
the  overthrow  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  one 


of  the  most  influential  leaders.  His  proscription 
and  banishment,  at  the  time  of  her  greatest  danger, 
removed  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  James' 
designs  for  the  full  introduction  of  episcopacy,  and 
proved  fatal  to  the  independence  and  almost  to  the 
existence  of  the  presbyterian  church,  which  she 
did  not  recover  till  the  memorable  year  1638}  nheu, 
as  if  to  prove  how  "  the  whirligig  of  time  brmg? 
about  its  own  revenges,"  one  who  had  been  con- 
verted by  his  preaching,  the  celebrated  Alexander 
Henderson,  was  the  principal  instrument  of  her 
restoration. 

Bruce  sailed  from  Queensferry  at  midnight  of 
the  5th  November  (1600)  for  Dieppe  in  Norman- 
dy, where  he  arrived  in  five  days.  At  the  moment 
of  his  embarkation,  a  luminous  glow  spread  itself 
over  the  heavens  in  an  unusually  biilUant  manner, 
which  the  people,  ignorant  of  such  phenomena, 
superstitiously  imputed  to  the  divine  aj^obation 
of  his  conduct.  In  May  of  the  following  year,  the 
Lady  Mar  obtamed  a  license  to  Mr.  Bruce  to  go 
to  London  to  confer  with  Lord  Mar  and  Edward 
Bruce,  Lord  Einloss,  the  king's  ambassador,  who 
had  previously  sent  for  him  twice.  He  accompanied 
his  lordship  to  Berwick,  where  he  remained  till 
October,  when  he  recdved  his  majesty's  permission 
to  return  to  Scotland,  though  he  still  refused  to 
proclaim  Gow!*ie's  treason  from  the  pulpit,  saying 
he  was  not  persuaded  of  it.  He  was  commanded 
to  keep  wai'd  in  his  own  house  of  Einnaird,  where 
he  continued  till  15th  January  1602.  He  after- 
wards bad  a  conference  with  the  king  at  Brechin, 
and  another  at  Perth,  and  on  June  25th  subscribed 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  he  was  convinced  of 
his  majesty's  innocence  and  the  guilt  of  the  Ruth- 
vens,  according  to  the  acts  of  parliament.  This, 
however,  he  did  as  a  subject,  not  as  a  mixuster. 
When  the  commissioners  of  the  church  urged  him 
to  proclaim  his  acknowledgment  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  ask  pardon  for  his  incredulity,  he  boldly  an* 
swered  that  be  could  not  preach  injunctions,  to 
which  the  Scottish  church  had  never  been  accus- 
tomed ;  that  in  the  chair  of  God  he  would  preach 
the  words  of  truth  as  the  Spirit  should  direct,  and 
that  he  plainly  saw  they  were  not  anxious  about 
his  obedience  to  the  act,  but  the  disgrace  of  his 
ministry.    In  consequence  he  was  not  allowed  to 

preach  in  Edinburgh.    The  people  of  his  foimer 
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charge  were  most  anxious  to  have  him  back  again, 
and  sent  two  commissioners  to  the  Assembly  which 
met  in  Koyember  1602,  to  desire  that  they  wonid 
restore  him,  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated 
George  Heriot,  who  was  a  firm  friend  of  Bmce. 
After  seyeral  conferences,  from  which  no  good  re- 
snlted,  he  resolved  to  retire  from  the  unequal  con- 
test, and  on  the  25th  February  1603,  his  church 
was  declared  vacant  by  the  Assembly.  His  last 
interview  with  King  James  took  place  April  5, 
1609,  at  the  moment  when  his  majesty  was  setting 
out  for  England,  but  though  very  well  received 
and  rather  as  a  baron  than  a  minister,  there  was 
nothing  said  of  his  being  restored  to  his  charge 
in  Edinburgh.  After  the  king  had  mounted  his 
horse,  Mr.  Bruce  went  again  to  him,  when  the 
king,  at  parting,  said,  "  Now  all  particulars  are 
passed  between  me  and  you,  Mr.  Robert.*^  Not- 
withstanding this  gracious  reception,  he  had  re- 
solved that  Bruce  should  never  again  be  a  minister 
of  Edinburgh. 

The  various  conferences  that  took  place  between 
Mr.  Bruce  and  the  king  and  privy  council,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Growrie  conspiracy,  are  given  in  full 
both  by  Calderwood  and  Wodrow.  The  'Nar- 
rative by  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  concerning  his 
troubles,'  printed  in  the  Bannatyne  Club  Miscel- 
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lany,  also  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  them. 
Ml*.  Pitcaim,  in  the  second  volume,  and  in  the 
appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  his  'Criminal 
Trials,*  has  gathered  together  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  materials  for  illustrating  the  truth  of  this 
famous  conspiracy,  and  with  his  usual  discrimina- 
tion has  done  ample  justice  to  Bruce's  character. 
"  Throughout  the  protracted  controversy,*'  he  says, 
*'  between  Bruce  and  the  king,  the  latter  obvious- 
ly had  the  worst  of  the  argument,  and  tyrannically 
put  down  his  able  but  dauntless  and  pertinacious 
antagonist  by  a  most  unlawful  stretch  of  arbitrary 
power,  after  he  had  failed  in  aU  his  attempts  at 
(biljng  him  with  his  own  weapons." 

Beyond  a  threat  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Assembly  to  bring  him  to  trial  for  his  disobedience 
and  distrust  in  the  Cowrie  affair,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  again  disturbed  till  February  27, 
1605,  when  they  summoned  him  to  Kdinbiurgh  to 
hear  himself  formally  deposed.  On  his  appear- 
ance, after  a  good  deal  of  debate,  they  inhibited 


him  from  preaching.  He  appealed  to  the  Assem- 
bly, and  still  continued  to  preach.  In  August,  he 
was  ordered  to  Inverness,  under  pain  of  outlawry, 
where  fbr  four  years  he  preached  every  Sunday 
forenoon  and  Wednesday  afternoon.  One  day, 
while  passing  through  Fisher  street  in  that  town, 
with  two  of  his  friends,  he  was  shot  at  by  a  gun, 
but  the  ball  fortunately  missed  him.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  he  went  to 
that  city,  where  he  remained  about  a  quarter  of 
a  year,  but  was  afterwards  charged  to  return  to 
Inverness.  On  a  vacancy  occurring  at  Forres,  he 
preached  there  for  some  months,  at  the  desire  of 
the  magistrates  and  people,  but  subsequently  went 
back  to  Inverness.  In  August  1618,  at  the  solici- 
tation of  his  son,  who  was  then  at  court,  he  re- 
ceived permission  to  return  to  Kinnalrd.  He 
preached  for  some  time  at  Stirling  during  a  va- 
cancy. Afterwards  he  obtained  leave  from  the 
privy  council  to  retire  to  his  house  at  Monkland, 
but  in  consequence  of  his  preaching  to  those  who 
came  to  hear  him,  he  was,  at  the  instance  of  the 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  obliged  to  return  to  Kinnaird. 
In  1621,  when  the  Scots  Estates  were  about  to 
ratify  the  celebrated  fLy^  articles  of  Perth,  Bmce 
ventured  to  appear  in  Edinburgh,  and  In  conse- 
quence of  a  letter  fh)m  the  king,  he  was  dted  be- 
fore the  council,  and  after  being  questioned,  wae 
committed  to  Edinburgh  castle,  whore  he  remained 
for  several  months,  after  which  he  was  again  ban- 
ished to  Inverness.  The  council  wrote  to  the 
king  interceding  for  him  to  be  allowed  to  stay  at 
his  house  of  Kinnaird  till  the  winter  was  past,  but 
his  majesty,  hearing  of  the  crowds  that  flocked  to 
hear  him,  refused  him  any  indulgence,  saying  in 
his  answer,  **  We  will  have  no  more  popish  pil- 
giimages  to  Kinnaird,  he  shall  go  to  Inverness." 
He  continued  there  till  September  1624,  when  he 
obtained  a  license  to  return  to  Kinnaird  about  his 
domestic  affairs.  In  the  following  March  King 
James  died,  when  the  severity  against  him  was 
much  mitigated,  and  he  was  not  required  to  go 
north  again.  In  1629  Charles  the  First  wrote  tc 
the  council  to  restrict  him  to  Kinnaird  and  to  two 
mile«  around  it.  The  church  of  Larbert,  which 
was  within  his  limits,  having  been  neglected  and 
left  without  a  minister  by  the  bishops,  he  not  only 
repaired  it,  but  preached  there  every  Sunday  tc 
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terga  eAngregations. '  AmoDgst  otbera  who  came 
to  hetr  him  was  Alexander  HendeiBon,  mlniater 
«f  Leaehars  in  Fife,  who  by  one  of  his  sennons  on 
Joha  X.  1.,  was  converted  from  episcopacrf,  and 
aAerwards,  u  above  stated,  took  a  prominent  part 
■n  restoring  preebyterianiem  to  its  former  snprem- 
»aj.  At  the  celebrated  Shotts  eommonion  In 
1630  Ur.  Bruce  was  present  and  took  part  in  the 
eerricea.  He  died  August  13,  ISSl.  On  the 
DioraiDg  ot  that  day,  having  breakhsted  with  fais 
fomil;  in  the  naoal  manner,  he  felt  death  ai^troach- 
Ing,  and  warned  his  children  that  Us  Mas(«i  called 
him.  He  then  desired  a  Bitdo  to  be  brongfat,  and 
finding  that  bia  Bight  was  gone,  he  reqnested  his 
daoghter  to  place  his  hand  on  the  two  last  verses 
of  the  Ei^tle  to  the  Romans.  When  bis  liind 
was  fixed  on  the  words,  he  remiJned  for  a  few 
moments  satisfied  and  silent.  He  had  on); 
strength  to  add,  "Now  God  be  with  700,  m^ 
children ;  I  have  breakfasted  with  jon,  and  shall 
sap  to-night  with  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ."  He 
then  closed  his  ejes,  and  pesceflillf  expired.  He 
was  bnried  in  the  aisle  of  the  cfaarch  of  Lartwrt; 
and  Calderwood  mjt  that  between  four  and  five 
thousand  persons  ftdlowod  bis  ttodr  to  the  grave. 

The  poreen  (rf  Robert  Bmoe  was  taU  snd  digni- 
fied. His  countenance  wss  majestic,  and  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  pnlpit  grave,  and  ezpresdve  of 
mnch  anthority.  His  manner  of  delivery  was  slow 
and  engaging.  In  pablio  prayer,  which  with  him 
was  always  extemporary,  he  was  short  and  senten- 
tious ;  bot  so  emphatic  wa«  his  language,  so  ardent 
were  his  expressions,  that  he  appeared  to  his  andi- 
ence  to  be  inspired.  His  knowledge  of  the  Scripture 
was  extensive,  and  accnrate  beyond  the  atti^nment 
of  his  age.  His  skill  in  the  languages  and  in  the 
science  of  those  times,  as  well  as  his  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
was  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  any  of  the 
Scottish  reformen.  L«aa  violent  tbsn  Melville, 
more  enlightened  than  Enox,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Scots  Uagazine,  he  viewed  with  a  brighter  and 
milder  eye  the  united  interests  of  the  church  and 
nation.  Bis  capad^  for  civil  afialrs  was  perceived 
and  acknowledged  by  his  soreroign,  and  to  this 
may  be  imputed  his  misfortunes  and  disgrace. 

The  snlycuned  portrait  of  Mr.  Bruce  is  from 
an  engraving  by  J.  Stewart,  from  an  original 
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miniature  in  the  possession  of  Bruce  of  Kinnaira, 
prefixed  to  the  Scots  Utgailne  for  December  1809. 


His  serinOBB,  of  which  sixteen  ware  printed 
during  fais  life,  in  two  volumes,  (16!H)  and  1&9I) 
display  a  boldness  of  expression,  a  regularity  of 
style,  and  a  (brce  of  argnment  seldom  to  be  (bund 
in  the  ScotUsh  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Bang  written  in  the  genuine  Scottish  of  the  time  of 
James  tbe  Sixth,  a  translation  of  the  two  volumes 
into  English  was  published  at  London  in  1617, 4to, 
and  Is  that  which  for  a  long  time  was  most  com- 
mon in  Scotland.  An  edition  of  his  sermons,  with 
his  life  by  Wodrow,  was  printed  in  one  volume  for 
tbe  Wodrow  Sode^  En  1848,  from  the  MS.  in  the 
library  of  the  university  of  Glasgow. 

By  his  wife  he  left  a  son,  Robert,  Iiis  succes- 
sor bi  the  lands  of  EinnsJrd,  and  two  daughteta. 

Contempnaij  with  the  subject  of  this  notice 
was  aaotber  Robert  Brace,  a  trafficking  popish 
priest,  ^oee  letters  are,  in  the  '  Scots  Wortiues,' 
most  erroneouly  ascribed  to  this  leading  mlmster 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland. 

BRUCE,  Snt  Wiuxui,  designed  of  Kinrots, 
an  architect  of  ominence  in  the  sevonteonlU  een- 
tory,  vas  the  socond  son  of  Robert  Bruca,  third 
baron  ttf  Blairhall,  by  Jean  his  mfe,  daoghter  of 
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Sir  John  Preston  of  Valley  field.  He  was  a  steady 
loyalist,  ^id,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Donglas, 
naving  got  acquainted  with  General  Monk,  he 
pointed  oat  to  him  in  snch  strong  terms  the  distress 
and  distractions  of  our  countiy,  and  the  glory  that 
would  be  acqnired  in  restoring  the  royal  family, 
thBt  the  general  at  last  opened  his  mind  to  him, 
and  signified  his  inclination  to  serve  the  king,  but 
said  it  most  be  done  with  caation  and  secrecy. 
[Douglas^  Baronage^  p.  245.]  This,  however,  is 
extremely  unlikely,  as  it  is  well  known  that  Monk 
kept  his  intentions  closely  concealed  from  every 
one  to  the  veiy  last.  Bruce  had  the  honour,  it  is 
farther  stated,  of  communicating  Menkes  plans  to 
the  king  himself,  in  consequence  of  which,  when 
Charles  the  Second  came  to  the  throne,  he  ap- 
pointed him  clerk  to  the  Bills,  the  very  year  of 
the  Restoration.  Subsequently,  in  consideration 
of  his  great  taste  and  architectm*al  skill  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  king's  works  and  architect 
to  his  majesty.  He  acquired  the  lands  of  Balcas- 
kie  in  Fife,  and  was  created  a  baronet  by  his  ma- 
jesty's royal  patent  to  him  and  his  heirs  male, 
21st  April  1668.  From  the  earl  of  Morton  he  ob- 
tained the  lands  and  barony  of  Kinross,  by  which 
he  was  ever  after  designated.  When  after  the 
Restoration  it  was  determined  to  erect  additions 
to  the  palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  Sir  William  Bruce 
designed  the  quadrangular  edifice  as  it  now  stands, 
connecting  it  with  the  original  north-west  towers, 
now  forming  part  of  the  quadrangle.  In  1685  he 
built  the  mansion-house  of  Kinross,  which  was 
originally  Intended  for  the  residence  of  James 
duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  the  Second  of 
England  and  Seventh  of  Scotland)  in  the  event  of 
his  royal  highness  being  prevented  by  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill  from  succeeding  to  the  throne.  In  1702, 
he  designed  Hopetoun  house,  the  seat  of  the  eail  of 
Hopetoun,  in  Linlithgowshire.  He  also  designed 
Moncrieffe  house.  Perthshire.  He  died  in  1710. 
Sir  William  Bruce  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Halket  of  Pitfirrane, 
Bart.,  and  secondly,  to  Magdalene  Scott.  His 
son,  Sir  John  Bruce,  married  Lady  Christian 
Leven,  daughter  of  John  duke  of  Rothes,  and  wi- 
dow of  the  thuxl  marquis  of  Montrose,  but  died 
without  issue,  when  the  title  devolved  on  his  cou- 
vn.  Sir  Alexander  Bruce,  second  son  of  the  fourth 


baron  of  Blairhall,  on  whose  death,  as  he  never 
married,  it  became  extinct.  The  estates  went  to 
Anne,  sister  of  the  second  baronet,  who  married, 
first,  Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  CraighaU,  by  whom  she 
had  three  sons,  and,  secondly.  Sir  John  Carstairs 
of  Kilconquhar,  and  had  to  him  one  son  and  three 
daughters.  After  her  death,  this  son  inherited 
the  estates  of  his  grandfather.  Sir  William  Bruce. 
BRUCE,  James,  a  celebrated  traveller,  eldest 
son  of  David  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Kinnaurd,  and  of 
Marion  Graham  of  Airth,  was  bom  at  Kinnaird 
House,  in  Stirlingshure,  December  14, 1780.  His 
family  were  descendants  of  a  younger  son,  by  his 
grandmother,  Helen  Bruce,  the  heiress  of  Kinnaird, 
of  Robert  de  Bruce,  and  the  estate  had  been  in 
possession  of  her  family  for  upwards  of  three  cen- 
turies. His  grandfather,  David  Hay,  Esq.  of 
Woodcockdale,  changed  his  name  to  Bruce  on 
marrying  that  lady  and  succeeding  to  Ejnnaird. 
At  the  early  age  of  eight  he  was  sent  to  school  in 
London,  and  after  three  years  spent  there,  he  was 
removed  to  the  celebrated  seminary  at  Harrow- 
on-the-HiU,  in  Middlesex,  where  he  made  great 
proficiencjr  in  classical  knowledge,  and  where  he 
remained  till  May  1746.  On  his  return  to  Scot- 
land, he  was,  in  the  winter  of  1747,  entered  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh  as  a  student  of  law ; 
but,  not  liking  the  pursuit,  and  partly  on  account 
of  his  health,  he  soon  went  home,  where  he  took 
great  delight  in  the  sports  of  the  field.  His 
views  being  directed  towards  the  East  Indies,  in 
July  1753  he  went  to  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  the  permission  of  the  East  India 
Company,  to  go  out  and  settle  under  their  aus- 
pices as  a  free  trader.  In  the  metropolis  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Mrs.  Allan,  the  widow  of 
an  opulent  wine-merchant,  whose  daughter,  Adri- 
ana,  he  soon  married,  in  February  1754;  and, 
becoming  a  partner  in  the  business,  was  induced  to 
give  up  his  intention  of  going  to  India.  Mrs. 
Bruce  falling  into  a  consumption,  her  husband  set 
out  with  her  to  the  south  of  France,  in  the  hope 
that  she  would  be  benefited  by  a  residence  there ; 
but  she  died  at 'Paris,  within  a  year  of  her  mar- 
riage. Bruce  contmued  in  the  partnership,  but, 
committing  the  principal  management  of  the  busi- 
ness to  another,  he  applied  himself  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages. 


;^hich  he  learnt  to  speak  with  accuracy  and  ease. 
In  July  1757  he  proceeded  on  a  jonme:^,  first 
through  Portugal,  and  afterwards  through  Spain. 
WhQe  at  Madrid,  he  was  very  anxious  to  explore 
the  collections  of  Arabic  manuscripts,  buried  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  contained  in 
the  library  of  the  Escurial,  but,  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  government,  was  refused  permission. 

He  afterwards  visited  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  his 
father^s  death,  he  returned  to  London  in  1758. 
Some  of  his  remarks  on  the  countries  through 
which  he  passed  are  quoted  from  his  manuscript 
journals,  in  his  Life  by  Dr.  Murray.  The  family 
estate  to  which  he  succeeded  yielded  him  an  in- 
come, which,  though  moderate,  was  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  retire  from  the  wine  trade,  which  he 
did  in  1761.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  languages  of  the  East,  particularly  the 
Arabic  and  the  Ethiopic ;  and  to  improving  him- 
self in  drawing.  There  being  a  rumour  of  a  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  Bruce,  through 
his  friend  Mr.  Wood,  then  under-secretary  of 
state,  obtained  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Pitt,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Chatham,  to  whom  he  submitted  a 
project  for  a  descent  upon  Spain,  at  Ferrol  in 
Galida.  He  was  soon  after  informed  by  Mr. 
Wood,  that  the  minister  intended  to  employ  him 
on  a  particular  service,  and  advised  him  to  settle 
his  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  put  an  end 
to  his  hopes  of  employment  at  that  time.  But  a 
memorandum  of  the  intended  expedition  which  he 
had  drawn  up  for  Mr.  Pitt,  had  been  laid  before 
the  king,  and  was  strongly  recommended  by  Lord 
Halifax.  He  also  received  some  encouragement 
from  Lord  Egremont  and  Mr.  Creorge  Grenville, 
but,  by  the  death  of  the  former,  his  expectations 
were  again  disappointed.  At  the  beginning  of 
1762,  Lord  Halifax,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Wood,  proposed  to  him  a  journey  to  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  with  the  view  of  exploring  the  interior 
of  that  country,  and  making  sketches  of  the 
Roman  antiquities,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw, 
were  to  be  found  there.  In  a  conversation  which 
Bruce  had  with  his  lordship,  the  discovery  of  the 
source  of  the  Nile  was  one  of  the  topics  touched 
upon,  and  the  adventurous  spirit  of  our  traveller 


was  at  once  kindled  into  enthusiasm  at  the  idea  of 
such  an  enterprise.  To  investigate  those  remains  of 
Roman  art,  and  Grecian  colonisation,  which  had 
hitherto  baffled  the  researches  of  modem  travel- 
lers ;  to  penetrate  to  the  mysterious  sources  of  the 
Nile,  which  Julius  Cassar  had  in  vain  desired  to 
discover,  were  pursuits  worthy  of  his  ambition, 
and  gratifying  to  his  fondest  wishes.  Sweden  had 
just  sent  out  Hasselquist,  Ealm,  and  others,  pupils 
of  the  great  Linn»us,  to  explore  the  most  distant 
regions  of  the  earth.  The  king  of  Denmark  had 
lately  Employed  a  company  of  scientific  mission- 
aries, to  investigate  the  ancient  and  present  state 
of  Arabia,  and  other  Eastern  countries.  France 
and  Spain  were  sending  out  philosophers  to  Siberia 
and  Peru,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining,  by  means 
of  an  astronomical  process,  the  precise  figure  of  the 
earth.  The  love  of  science,  and  the  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  civilization  of  mankind,  had  everywhere 
inspired  a  wish  to  prosecute  discoveries;  and 
Bruce,  impelled  by  similar  motives,  and  urged  by 
the  most  generous  ambition,  promptly  acceded  to 
the  proposal  that  was  made  to  him,  and  was 
appointed  consul-general  at  Algiei-s,  which  at 
that  juncture  became  vacant.  After  being  sup- 
plied with  the  best  instruments  necessary  for  his 
purpose,  he  set  out  for  Italy  through  France.  At 
Rome  he  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Naples,  to 
await  his  Majesty's  commands;  from  Naples  he 
again  returned  to  Rome,  and  proceeding  to  Leg- 
horn, ho  embarked  there  for  Algiers,  where  he 
arrived  March  15,  1763,  taking  with  him  an  able 
Italian  draughtsman.  While  he  remained  in 
Italy,  he  spent  several  months  improving  himself 
in  the  study  of  drawing  and  of  antiquities.  He 
made  sketches  of  the  temples  at  Psestum,  which 
he  caused  to  be  engraved,  and  intended  to  publish ; 
bnt  as  he  afterwards  complained  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
(subsequently  Sir  Robert)  Strange,  some  one  had 
obtained  access  to  the  engravings  at  Paris,  and 
published  them  by  subscription  at  London.  He 
spent  about  two  years  at  Algiers,  and,  having  a 
facility  in  acquiring  languages,  he  in  that  time 
qualified  himself  for  appearmg  on  any  part  of  the 
continent  of  Africa,  without  the  help  of  an  inter- 
preter. He  also  learned  the  rudiments  of  surgery 
from  the  consulate  surgeon.  A  dispute  with  the 
Dey,  relative  to  Mediterranean  passes,  had  da 
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tained  him  longer  then  he  expected  at  Algiers,  but 
it  was  at  last  adgtuted;  and  Brace  seems  to  have 
throughout  sustained  the  fanctions  of  his  official 
'CharaetM'  with  spirit  and  firmness.  In  May  1765 
a  sncoessor  was  appointed,  on  whose  arrival  he 
proceeded  to  Mahon,  and  thence  to  Carthage.  He 
next  visited  Tnnis,  and  travelled  to  Tripoli  across 
the  Desert.  He  journeyed  over  the  interior  of 
these  states^  and  made  drawings  of  the  architec- 
tural remains  which  he  met  with  in  his  waj.  At 
Bengasi,  a  small  town  in  the  Mediterranean,  he 
suffered  shipwreck,  and  with  extreme  difficulty 
saved  his  life,  though  with  the  loss  of  all  his  bag- 
gage. He  afterwards  sailed  to  Rhodes  and 
Cyprus,  and,  proceeding  to  Asia  Minor,  travelled 
through  a  considerable  part  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
visiting  Hassia,  Latikea,  Aleppo,  and  Tripoli,  near 
which  last  city  he  was  again  in  imminent  danger 
of  perishing  in  a  river.  The  ruins  of  Palmyra  and 
Baalbec  were  next  carefully  surveyed  and  sketched 
by  him,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  his  draw- 
ings of  these  places  were  deposited  in  the  royal 
library  at  Kew;  "  the  most  magnificent  present  in 
that  line,'*  to  use  his  own  words^  ^^  ever  made  by 
1  snlgect  to  a  .sovereign."  He  published  no  par- 
ticular account  of  these  various  jo«meys;  but  Dr. 
Murray,  in  the  second  edition,  introduced  fix>m 
Bmce's  manuscripts  some  account  of  his  travels  in 
Tunis.  In  these  different  journeys  several  years 
passed,  and  he  now  prepared  for  the  grand  expe- 
dition, the  accomplishment  of  which  had  ever  been 
aear  his  heart,  the  discovery  of  the  source  of  the 
Nile.  In  the  prosecution  of  that  perilous  under- 
taking, he  left  Sidon,  June  15, 1768,  and  arrived 
at  Alexandria  on  the  20th  of  that  month.  He 
proceeded  fimn  thence  to  Cairo,  where  he  was  in- 
troduced to  Ali  Bey,  the  chief  of  the  Mamelukes, 
fiponn  whom  he  received  letters  to  the  shereef  of 
Mecca,  the  naybe  of  Masuah  or  Masowa,  and  the 
king  of  Sennaar.  He  also  met  at  Cairo  father 
Christopher,  a  Greek  whom  he  had  known  at  Al- 
giers, who  was  now  archimandrite,  under  Mark, 
patriarch  <^  Alexandria,  and  was  furnished  by  the 
patriarch  with  lettera  to  sevei-al  Greeks  in  high 
atatioiu  in  Abyssmia. 

On  the  12th  of  December  following  he  embarked 
on  the  Nile,  and  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  Sy- 
eoe,  visiting  in  the  way  the  ruins  of  Thebes. 


From  the  Nile  he  crossed  the  desert  to  Cosselr, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  fironH  whence  he  sailed  for  Jidda^ 
in  April  1769 ;  but  instead  of  going  direct,  he 
went  up  the  gulf  to  Tor,  and  thence  along  the 
Arabian  coast  to  Jidda,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
3d  of  May.  There  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  a  number  of  his  own  countrymen  from  India, 
ship-ciq)tains  and  merchants  in  the  service  ef  the 
East  India  Company,  who  paid  him  every  atten- 
tion, and  kindly  exerted  their  influence  with  the 
authorities  on  his  behalf.  Metical  Aga,  the  min- 
ister of  the  shereef  of  Metica,  who  was  originally 
an  Abyssinian  slave,  interested  himself  warmly  in 
Bruce^s  welfare.  He  ordered  one  of  his  confiden- 
tial servants,  Mahomet  Gibberti,  a  native  of  Abys- 
sinia, to  accompany  him  in  his  journey,  and  he 
wrote  to  Ras  Michael,  the  governor  of  Tigre,  at 
that  time  the  most  powerful  chief  in  Abyssinia, 
recommending  the  traveller,  as  an  En^^idi  physi- 
cian, to  his  protection. 

In  September  1769  Bruce  sailed  for  Masuah, 
the  maritime  key  of  the  entrance  into  Abyssinia, 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  -Sea.  He  was 
detained  there  for  several  weeks,  exposed  to  great 
danger  of  his  life  by  the  villany  of  the  naybe,  a 
chief  whose  cruelty  and  avarice  caused  him  to  be 
dreaded  by  all  travellers.  After  many  perils  from 
the  fierceness,  the  deceit,  and  the  thievish  rapadty 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  at  last  made  his  way  to  Gon- 
dar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  where  he  arrived 
about  the  middle  of  February  1770.  At  that  time, 
the  countiy  was  engaged  in  one  of  the  fiercest  dvii 
wars  that  had  ever  wasted  it..  Ras  Michael  and 
the  young  king  were  absent  with  the  army;  bat 
Bruce  became  acquainted  with  Ayto  Aylo,  a  man 
of  rank  and  infiuence;  and  having  been  successful 
in  curing  many  persons  of  the  smallpox,  which 
waa  at  that  time  raging  in  the  capital,  be  was  in- 
troduced by  Ayto  to  the  iteghe,  or  queen  dowa- 
ger, and  to  her  beautiful  daughter,  Oaoro  Esther, 
the  wife  of  Ras  Michael,  who,  with  several  of  the 
young  nobility,  became  his  firiends  and  protectors, 
and  oontinued  to  be  so  during  his  stay  in  Abiyssi- 
nia.  When  Ras  Michael  and  the  young  king  re- 
turned  to  the  capital,  he  was  presented  to  them^ 
and  received  a  very  flattering  reception.  His  ex- 
pertness  in  horsemanship,  and  his  bcddness  and 
intrepidity,  recommended  him  to  the  Abyasiniani 
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generall/,  while  the  king  and  his  mimster  con- 
oeiired  a  warm  partiality  for  him.  The  Alexan- 
drian patriarch  had,  by  a  pastoral  letter,  enjoined 
the  CoiptSc  and  Greek  Christians,  then  in  Gondar, 
to  pay  him  ail  honoor  and  homage.  He  endeared 
himself  to  most  of  the  y^nog  nobility  by  instruct- 
ing them  in  some  of  the  military  exercises  of 
Arabia  and  Europe.  High  offices  in  the  court 
were  offered  for  his  acceptance.  To  obtain  the 
protection  necessary  to  enable  him  to  accomplish 
ti»e  purposes  of  his  journey,  he  accepted  the  gov- 
emment  of  a  small  province,  and  even  enrolled 
himself  among  the  lords  of  the  Bed  Chamber  of 
the  Abyssinian  monarch.  Several  months  were 
employed  in  attendance  on  the  king,  and  in  an 
unsuccessful  expedition  round  the  lake  of  Dembea. 
He  obtained  at  length  a  feudal  grant  of  the  terri- 
tory in  which  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  had  been 
so  long  hidden;  and  towards  the  end  of  October 
he  set  out  for  the  sources  of  the  Bahr  el  Azrek, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  principal  branch  of 
the  NUe,  though  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that 
the  main  stream  is  the  Bahr  el  Abiad.  At  this 
long-desired  spot,  the  source  of  the  Kile,  he  ar- 
rived on  the  14th  of  November;  and  his  feelings 
on  the  occasion  were  of  a  very  singular  and  mixed 
character.  At  fii'st  he  felt  a  degree  of  exultation 
that  he  had  seen  what,  he  imagined,  no  European 
had  ever  witnessed  before  him;  but  immediately 
the  most  afflicting  dejection  overpowered  his  spi- 
rits when  he  compared  the  small  benefits  likely  to 
result  from  his  labours,  with  the  difficulties  which 
he  had  already  experienced,  and  the  dangers  which 
he  had  still  to  encounter.  Having  accomplished 
the  chief  object  of  his  journey,  he  now  directed 
his  thoughts  towards  returning  to  his  native  coun- 
try. He  arrived  at  Gondar,  November  19, 1770, 
but  fbund  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  ob- 
tain permission  Co  quit  Abyssinia. 

The  countiy  being  distracted  with  a  civil  war, 
several  engagements  took  place  between  the  king's 
troops  and  the  forces  of  the  rebels,  particularly 
three  actions  at  Serbraxos,  on  the  19th,  20th,  and 
28d  of  May,  1771.  In  each  of  them  Mr.  Bruce 
acted  a  prominent  part,  and  for  his  valiant  con- 
duct in  the  second  he  received,  as  a  reward  from 
the  king,  a  chain  of  gold,  consisting  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighly-four  links.     At  Gondar,  after 


thus  distinguishing  himself,  he  again  earnestly  so* 
lidted  the  king's  permission  to  return  home,  but 
his  ^treaties  were  long  resisted.  His  health  ai 
last  giving  way,  from  the  anxiety  of  his  mind,  the 
king  consented  to  his  departure,  on  condition  of 
his  engagmg,  by  oath,  to  return  to  Abyssinia  in 
the  event  of  his  recovery,  with  as  many  of  his 
kindred  as  he  could  engage  to  accompany  him. 
Aft&r  a  residence  of  nearly  two  years  in  that 
wretched  country,  Mr.  Bruce  left  Grondar,  Decem- 
ber  16, 1771.  Convinced  that  if  he  should  again 
put  himself  within  the  power  of  the  naybe  of  Ma- 
suah,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  escape  so  easily 
as  he  did  before,  he  did  not  attempt  to  return  by 
the  same  route  as  that  by  which  he  had  entered 
Abyssinia.  He  preferred  rather  to  journey  through 
those  deserts,  hitherto  unexplored  by  Eur(^)ean 
travellers,  in  which  the  armies  of  the  Persian 
Cambyses  had  peilshed  in  ancient  tunes. 

When  he  left  the  capital  of  Abyssinia  he  was 
accompanied  by  many  friends,  at  parting  with 
whom  he  shed  tears.  That  province,  of  which  he 
himself  had  been  solicited  to  accept  the  govern- 
ment, was  the  last  within  the  limits  of  the  Abys« 
sinian  empire  through  which  he  had  to  pass.  A 
Moor,  named  Yasine,  who  had  accidentally  been 
the  companion  of  his  journey  on  bis  first  entranos 
into  Abyssinia,  and  who  had  been  appointed  by 
him  deputy-governor  of  the  province,  took  this 
last  opportunity  of  testifying  his  gratitude  to  his 
benefiactor,  by  entertaining  him  with  respectfol 
hospitality,  and  negotiating  for  his  friendly  treat- 
ment by  the  Arabs,  through  whose  territories  he 
was  next  to  traveL  Committing  himself  to  the 
desert,  he  made  his  way,  in  a  few  days,  to  Teawa, 
where  he  arrived,  March  21,  1772.  Carrying 
powerful  recommendations  to  the  sheikh  of  this 
place,  Bruce  expected  to  be  hospitably  entertain- 
ed, and  to  obtain  firesh  camels,  water,  and  guides; 
but  he  was  miserably  disappointed.  The  dieikh 
Fidele  was  one  of  the  most  faithless,  rapacious, 
and  needy  of  all  the  Arabian  chiefe,  and  a  great 
deal  worse  than  the  naybe  of  Masuah.  Fancying 
that  the  traveUer  possessed  immense  riches,  he 
resolved,  either  by  craft  or  violence,  to  make  these 
riches  his  owii.  But  Bruce  not  only  refused  tc 
comply  with  his  demands,  but  signified  his  deter* 
mination  to  resist  force  by  fbroe,  and  secretly 
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desptttdied  messengers  to  solicit  assistance  frx>m 
Abysflini*  and  Sennaar.  In  the  meantime  he  was 
supplied  with  lodging  and  entertainment:  the 
sheikh's  own  wires  cooked  his  meals,  and  he  was 
called,  nnder  his  character  as  a  physician,  to  admin- 
ister remedies  to  the  Arab  chief  and  his  family. 
()n  one  occasion,  when  the  sheikh  was  nnder  the 
inflnenoe  of  intoxication,  he  menaced  the  traTeiier 
with  instant  death  unless  he  produced  his  trea- 
sures; but  Bruce,  who  always  carried  arms, 
quickly  overpowered  the  treacherous  and  cowardly 
Arab  by  his  promptness  and  intrepidity.  He  had 
won  the  favour  of  the  chiefs  daughter,  and, 
warned  by  her  and  her  women,  he  was  enabled  to 
guard  himself  against  the  secret  snares  of  the  wily 
sheikh.  At  last  sufficient  protection  arrived  for 
him ;  and  having  predicted  an  eclipse  pf  the  moon, 
which  was  exactly  accomplished  on  the  17th  April, 
the  sheikh  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  him.  Camels, 
guides,  water,  and  other  necessaries,  were  now 
readily  supplied ;  and  at  parting,  Bruce,  much  to 
the  sheikh's  aatonishment,  bestowed  upon  him  a 
handsome  but  an  ill-deserved  remuneration. 

After  encountering  many  perils,  he  arrived, 
April  29,  at  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar. 
Here  the  selfish  knavery  of  a  banker,  on  whom  he 
had  an  order  for  a  supply  of  money,  which  he  de- 
clined to  pay,  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  dis- 
posing of  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  chain  which 
he  had  earned  by  his  bravery  at  Serbraxos ;  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  make  preparations  for 
his  dangerous  journey  through  the  deserts  of  Nu- 
bia He  left  Sennaar,  September  5,  and  arrived, 
October  8,  at  Chendi,  which  he  quitted  on  the 
20th,  and  travelled  through  the  desert  of  Gooz,  to 
which  village  he  came,  October  26,  and  left  it 
November  9.  He  then  entered  upon  the  most 
dreadful  and  perilous  part  of  his  journey.  He 
and  those  with  him  travelled  in  constant  dread  of 
being  suddenly  attacked  and  robbed  by  the  wan- 
dering Arabs.  Their  water  began  to  be  exhausted; 
their  camels  became  lame;  and  their  own  feet 
were  lacerated  and  swollen.  To  add  to  their  mis- 
eries, the  direful  simoom,  whose  blast  is  death, 
repeatedly  overtook  them;  and  bad  they  not, 
though  with  infinite  diflEiculty,  avoided  inhaling  its 
poisonous  breath,  they  must  have  all  instantly 
perished.    Gigantic  colomns  of  sand  started  sud- 


denly up  in  ranks  before  and  behind,  and  ap- 
proached with  rapid  and  tremendous  movements, 
as  if  to  overwhelm  them.  Even  their  camels,  at 
last  overcome  with  fatigue,  sunk  nnder  thdr  bur- 
dens and  expired.  They  were  now  under  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  their  baggage  in  the  de- 
sert ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  anguish 
of  Mr.  Bruce's  feelings  when  he  saw  himself  ob- 
liged to  rellnqnish  his  journals,  his  drawings,  his 
collection  of  specimens,  his  precious  Ethiopic 
manuscripts ;  every  memorial,  in  short,  that  could 
testify  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  that  he  had 
indeed  travelled  into  Abyssinia,  and  penetrated  to 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  With  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty he  reached  Assouan,  where  he  arrived,  No- 
vember 19.  After  some  days*  rest,  having  pro- 
cured fresh  camels,  he  returned  into  the  desert 
and  recovered  his  baggage.  He  now  proceeded 
gaily  down  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  where  he  arrived, 
January  10, 1773,  after  more  than  four  years'  ab- 
sence. An  act  of  kindness  to  one  of  the  officers 
of  Mohammed  Bey,  who  had  by  this  time  sup- 
planted Ali  Bey  in  the  administration  of  the  Egyp- 
tian government,  proved  the  occasion  of  introduc- 
ing him  to  that  ruler.  Grateful  for  the  favours  he 
had  received  firom  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company  at  Jidda,  he  procured  finom  Mohammed 
Bey  a  firman,  permitting  British  vessels  belonging 
to  Bombay  and  Bengal  to  arrive  at  that  port  with 
their  merchandise,  on  the  payment  of  more  mode- 
rate duties  than  had  ever  before  been  exacted  firom 
them  in  any  port  of  the  Red  Sea. 

This  was  Bruce's  last  memorable  transaction  in 
the  East.  At  Cairo  his  career  was  nearly  finished, 
by  a  disorder  in  his  leg,  occasioned  by  a  worm  in 
the  fiesh.  This  accident  kept  him  five  weeks  in 
extreme  agony,  and  his  health  was  not  established 
till  about  a  year  afterwards,  at  the  baths  of  For- 
retta,  in  Italy.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  was 
received  with  all  the  admiration  due  to  his  enter- 
prising character.  After  passing  a  considerable 
time  in  France,  particularly  at  Montbard,  with  his 
celebrated  friend  the  Count  de  BuiSbn,  he  at  last 
arrived  in  England,  which  he  reached  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1774,  having  been  absent  fit)m  it  about 
twelve  years. 

His  reception  at  court  was  very  flattering.  Hie 
drawings  which  he  presented  to  the  king  were  ac- 
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septcd  to  enricli  the  collection  of  hto  aovereign  ti 
Kew ;  and  hU  majestj-  beatowed  upon  him,  in  ra- 
tarn,  the  sum  of  two  thooBSnd  ponnda.    These 
drawings  were  bo  exqniutel;  betntlful,  that  it  vat 
ittsidionslj  BUted  thnt  thej  were  not  executed,  as 
he  pretended,  b;  his  own  pencil.    Dnring  his  long 
absence,  liis  relations  conudering  him  dead,  took 
measures  to  possess  themselves  of  his  pro- 
pertj.    A  number  of  lawsuits  was  the  Ine- 
vitable consequence  of  bis  return.    He  was 
niso,  soon  after  retiring  to  his  paternal 
estate,  attacked  b^  the  ague,  which  he  hnd 
caught  at  Bengaei,  where  he  had  suffered 
shipwreck,  and  which  tormented  him  from 
lime  to  time  for  sixteen  years.     H[s  bio- 
grapher, Captain  Tlead,  has  done  justice  to 
"  the  steady  conrage  with  wliich  be  encoan- 
tered  danger,  and  the  tact  and  jadgment 
with  which  he  steered  bis  lonely  conrae 
through  some  of  the  most  barren  and  bar- 
barous countries  in  the  world." 

He  married  a  second  time.  May  20, 1776, 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Dnndas 
of  Ungask.  By  Mrs.  Bruce,  who  died  In 
1784,  after  a  long  and  lingering  illness,  he  had  two 
sons  and  one  danghler.  His  travels  were  not 
published  till  1790,  when  they  appeared  in  five 
large  quarto  volames,  embellished  with  plates  and 
chartB,  and  dedicated  to  the  king.  The  work 
abonnds  with  adventores  so  extraordionry,  and 
describes  instances  of  perseverance  and  intrepidity 
so  wonderfol,  and  gives  anch  curions  acconnts  of 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people  of  Abyssinia, 
that  it  startled  the  belief  of  many.  The  state- 
ment, in  particular,  that  the  Abysslnians  were  in 
the  practice  of  eating  raw  meat  cot  oat  of  a  living 
cow,  was  deemed  altogether  unworthy  of  credit, 
and  set  down  as  a  fabrication  of  the  author's  fer- 
tile Imagination.  De  Tott  in  France,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  and  others  in  England,  doubted  the  ac- 
cnracy  of  many  of  his  statements,  and  treated  his 
pretensions  to  veracity  with  ridicule.  Bmce  was 
vindicated,  however,  by  Daines  fiarrington.  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  Bnffon ;  and  posterity  has 
done  him  ample  justice.  His  statements  have 
been  verified  and  corroborated  by  every  traveller 
who  has  since  been  in  or  near  Abyssinia.  From 
his  discoveries,  geography  and  natural  history 


have  derived  considerable  impTOvements;  and  hii 
illostrations  of  some  parts  of  the  sacred  writing! 
are  both  original  and  valuable. 

Mr.  Bruce  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  Ufa 
chiefly  at  Kinnaird,  the  mansioa-hoose  of  whidi 
he  rebuilt,  and  of  which  a  reprMentation  la  an- 
nexed, dividing  bis  attention  betwixt  his  muaeiiii: 


his  boou,  and  his  rural  improvements.  His  fig- 
are  was  above  the  common  uze,  being  upwards 
of  six  feet  high  ;  his  limbs  were  athletic  ind  well 
proportioned,  his  complexion  sanguine,  his  coun- 
tenance manly  and  good-humoured,  and  his  man- 
ners affable  and  polite.  He  excelled  in  all  per- 
sonal accomplishments,  and  was  master  of  most 
languages ;  being  so  well  skilled  in  oriental  litera- 
ture, that  he  revised  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Ethiopic,  Saitaaritan,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac,  adding 
many  useful  notes  and  observaUons.  The  flrst 
edition  of  his  work  was  disposed  of  In  a  short  time, 
and  be  was  preparing  a  second  edition  for  the  press 
when  death  interrupted  his  labours.  On  the 
evening  of  April  26,  1794,  on  the  departure  of 
some  company  whom  he  had  been  entertdning  at 
his  house  at  Einnaurd,  in  handing  a  lady  to  her 
carriage,  his  foot  slipped  on  the  stairs,  and  be  fell 
down  headlong.  He  was  taken  np  speechless,  his 
fiice,  particularly  the  forehead  and  temples,  being 
severely  cut  and  bruised,  and  the  bones  of  hig 
hands  broken.  He  remained  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility for  eight  or  nine  houra,  when  he  expired  on 
Snnday  April  27,  1794,  in  the  6&th  year  of  hlB 
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■ge.  His  DSDRi  dreas,  wbeo  in  the  eonntrr,  vaa  a 
tpotted  BwiDel  jacket  aod  a  turban,  with  a  long 
itaff  in  his  hand.— £i^  by  Ci^.  Head. 

The  following  is  a  fiill  length  portrut  of  him, 
frnro  an  engraving  b^  Ka^: 


BRUCE,  MicHAELi  a  tender  and  ingenious 
poet,  the  fidb  ion  of  Alexander  Brace,  wearer, 
was  born  at  Kinnesswood,  in  the  parish  of  Fort- 
inoak,  Kinroes-sbire,  March  27,  1746.  His  mo- 
ther tielonged  to  a  familj  of  the  same  name  and 
hnmble  rank  in  the  netghbonrhood.  Both  parents 
were  Bnrgher-Seceders,  and  were  remarkable  for 
thur  pietj,  indastiy,  snd  integrity.  He  early  dis- 
corered  snperior  intelligence,  which,  with  bis 
fondoeu  for  reading  and  quiet  habits,  indnced  hie 
&ther  to  educate  him  for  the  ministry.  In  his 
younger  years  he  was  employed  as  a  herd  on  the 
Lomond  Hills.  He  received  the  nsual  course  of 
instraction  at  the  village  school  of  Fortmoak,  and 
the  neighbouriiig  town  of  Kiiiress.  In  1762  he 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
apnlied  himsotf,  daring  the  four  succeeding  jears, 


with  no  Ues  assiduity  than  soccess,  to  the  stody  d 
the  several  branches  of  literature  and  philosophy. 
Before  leaving  home,  he  bad  given  evident  signs 
of  a  propensity  to  poetry,  in  the  cultivation  of 
which  be  was  greatly  enc«nr^ed  by  Mr.  DariJ 
Amot,  a  farmer  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Leven,  who 
directed  bim  to  the  pemssl  of  Spencer,  Shakspeara, 
Milton,  and  Pope,  sapplied  him  witb  books,  and 
acted  as  the  jadiciooe  guide  and  friendly  counsellor 
of  his  youthfol  stodies.  Mr,  David  Pearson,  of 
Easter  Balgedie,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kinnesswood,  a  man  of  strong  parts.  Hid  of  a  seri- 
ous and  contemplative  turn,  also  contributed,  by 
bis  encoaragemcnt  and  advice,  to  lead  him  to  the 
stady  of  poetry ;  and  the  names  of  thise  two  un- 
pretending individuals,  for  their  disinterested  kind- 
ness to  the  friendless  Bruce,  are  worthily  recorded 
in  all  the  memoirs  of  bis  life. 

Soon  after  bis  coming  to  E^bargh,  he  oon- 
tracted  an  acquaintance  with  Logan,  then  a  stu- 
dent at  the  same  nniveraity.  A  congenial  feeling 
and  a  similarity  of  pursuits,  soon  led  these  two 
poets  to  become  intimate  companioos.  When  not 
at  college,  Bruce  endeavonred  to  esm  a  scanty 
livelihood  by  teaching  a  schMd.  In  1765  he  went 
to  Gaimey  Bridge,  near  Kinross,  vrbere  he  taiight 
the  children  of  soilie  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  allowed  him  his  board  and  a  small  salaty. 
This  he  quitted  in  the  summer  of  1766,  in  whidi 
year  he  entered  as  &  student  in  the  divinity  hall  el 
the  Burgber  Synod,  and  removed  to  a  school  at 
Forrest  Mill,  near  Alloa,  in  which  he  appears  to 
have  met  with  less  enoonragement  than  he  exr- 
pected.  At  this  place  he  wrote  his  poem  ol 
'  Lochleven.'  In  the  antnmn  of  that  yetr,  "  bb 
constitotion,"  says  Dr.  Anderson  in  bis  British 
Poets,  "  which  was  ill  oalcnlated  to  encounter  the 
austerities  of  his  native  climate,  the  eurtiou*  of 
daily  labour,  and  the  ri^d  fingality  of  humble 
life,  began  visibly  to  decline.  Towards  the  «nd  of 
the  year,  his  ill  health,  aggravated  by  the  indi- 
gence of  his  situation,  and  the  want  of  those  com- 
forts and  conveniences  which  might  have  fbstend 
a  delicate  frame  to  maturity  and  len^  of  days, 
terminated  in  deep  consumption.  During  the 
winter  he  quitted  his  employment  at  Forrest  Uill, 
and  with  it  all  hopes  of  life,  and  returned  to  hie 
native  vUIage,  to  receive  those  aJlantionB  and  con> 
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solaiioBS  which  his  situation  required  from  the 
anxiety  of  parental  affection  and  the  sympathy  of 
friendship.''  He  lingered  thiongh  the  winter,  and 
in  the  spring  he  wrote  the  well-known  and  deeply 
pathetic  elegy  on  his  own  approaching  death ;  be* 
ginning*^ 

** The  spnog  returns;  bfot  not  to  me  retnrns 
The  venial  joj  mj  better  jean  have  Icnown 
Dim  in  vaj  breast  life's  dying  taper  bums, 
And  all  the  joys  of  life  with  health  are  flown.* 

This  was  the  last  composition  which  he  lived  to 
finish.  By  degiees  his  weakness  increased,  till  he 
was  gradnally  worn  away,  and  he  expired  July  6, 
1767,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Soon  after  his  death  his  poems,  which  are  not 
nnmeroos,  were  revised  and  corrected  by  his  friend 
Logan,  who  published  them  at  Edinburgh  in  1770, 
vnth  a  preface;  but  in  this  edition  several  other 
(loems  were  injudiciously  inserted  to  fill  up  the 
volume,  which  afterwards  led  to  much  uncertainty 
as  to  which  were  really  fimce's.  The  beautiful 
'  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,'  the  episode  of  ^  Levina,'  in 
the  poem  of  ^  Lochleven,'  the  *  Ode  to  Faoli,'  and 
the  *'  Eclogue  after  the  manner  of  Ossian,'  which 
are  clearly  ascertained  to  have  been  the  composi- 
tion of  Bruce,  were  subsequently  claimed  by  Lo- 
gan's biographer  as  his.  Logan  himself,  it  seems, 
put  forth  some  pretensions  to  being  the  author  of 
the  '  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,'  and  in  July  1782  applied 
for  an  interdict  in  the  court  of  session  agunst 
John  Robertson,  printer  in  Edinburgh,  and  Wil- 
liam Anderson,  bookseller,  and  afterwards  provost 
of  Stirling,  who  were  about  to  bring  out  an  edition 
of  Bruce's  works,  containing  the  poems  mentioned ; 
which  interdict  was  removed  in  the  succeeding 
August,  Mr.  Logan  not  being  able  to  substantiate 
his  pleas.  The  attention  of  the  public  was  called 
to  Michael  Bruce's  poems  by  Lord  Craig,  in  a 
paper  in  the  Mirror  in  1779,  and  they  were  re- 
printed ni  1784.  In  1795  Dr.  Anderson  admitted 
the  poems  of  Bruce  into  his  excellent  collection  of 
the  British  poets,  and  prefixed  a  memoir  of  the 
author.  In  1797  a  new  edition,  including  several 
of  Bruce's  unpublished  pieces,  was  published  by 
subscription,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
venerable  principal  Baird,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poet's  mother,  then  in  her  ninetieth  year.    In  1837 


appeared  a  new  edition  of  Bruce's  poems,  with  a 
life  of  the  author,  firom  original  sources,  by  tiie 
Bev.  William  Mackelvie,  Balgedie,  Einioes-shire, 
which  contains  ail  the  information  that  can  now 
be  collected  regarding  the  poet.    In  Dr.  Drake's 

*  literaiy  Hours,'  there  is  a  paper  written  with  a 
view  of  recommending  the  works  of  Bruce  to  the 
admirers  of  genuine  poetry  in  England,  as  Lord 
Craig,  in  the  Mirror,  had  long  before  recommended 
them  to  readers  of  taste  m  Scotland.  In  1812  an 
obelisk,  about  eig^t  feet  high,  was  erected  over 
Bruce's  grave  in  Fortmoak  churchyard,  bearing  as 
an  inscription  merely  the  words — '^  Michael  BrucOi 
Bom  March  27, 1746.    Died  6tii  July,  1767." 

Brace's  characteristics  as  a  poet  are  chiefly 
simplicity  and  tenderness.  He  posseased  fn  a 
high  degfee  judgment,  feeling,  and  sensilnlity;  and 
without  much  imagination  or  enthusiasm,  be  is 
always   graceful,   elegant,   and  pleasing.      His 

*  Lochleven,'  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  of  his 
poems,  is  in  blank  veme,  and  shows  considerable 
strength  and  harmony.  His  *  Sir  James  the  Bose ' 
contains  all  the  attributes  <^  the  historical  ballad. 
His  two  Danish  odes  possess  the  true  fire  of 
poetry,  and  appear  to  have  been  modelled  npon- 
the  Norse  odes  of  Gray.  His  song  of  '  Lochleven 
no  more'  is  fuU  of  a  sad  and  touching  pathos 
which  goes  direcUy  to  the  heart.  The  *  Ode  to 
the  Cuckoo,'  has  been  characterised  bj  no  less  a 
judge  of  literary  merit  than  Edmund  Burke,  as 
"  the  most  beautiful  lyric  in  our  language." 

BBUCE,  AncHiBALD,  the  Bev.,  a  volnminons 
writer,  and  eminent  minister  of  the  Secession 
church,  was  bom  at  BroomhaU,  near  Denny, 
Stirlingshire,  in  1746.  He  gave  early  indication 
of  decided  piety,  and  even  from  his  boyhood  his 
views  were  directed  to  the  office  of  the  holy  min- 
Istiy.  Having  received  the  elements  of  a  dassi- 
eal  education  at  a  country  school,  he  prosecuted 
the  study  of  the  languages  and  i^ilosophy  at  the 
university  of  Glasgow.  He  studied  divinity  under 
Professor  Moncrieff  of  AUoa,  and  in  August  176£^ 
was  ordained  minister  of  the  Assodate  (Antibur- 
gher)  congregation  at  Whitburn.  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Moncrieff  of  Alloa,  in  1786,  he  was  elected 
professor  of  divinity  in  his  room,  by  the  (koeral 
Associate  Synod,  and  continued  to  occupy  ihe 
chair  till  the  year  1806,  when  he  sepai*ated  fix>m 
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tliat  body,  owing  to  bis  disapproving  of  tbe  doc- 
trines of  tbe  ^  Namtiye  and  Testimony/  on  tbe 
subject  of  tbe  powers  of  the  civil  government  in 
religions  matters.  He  and  three  others  having 
declined  tbe  antbority  of  tbe  Synod,  and  with- 
drawn from  its  cororoanion,  formed  themselves 
into  what  was  then  caUed  tbe  **  Constitutional 
Associate  Presbytery,"  afterwards  the  **  United 
Original  Seceders,**  at  tbe  fbnnation  of  which  Bir. 
Bruce  presided  as  moderator.  He  disobeyed  the 
summons  of  Synod  to  appear  before  the  presby- 
tery of  Edinburgh,  and  sentence  of  deposition  was 
accordingly  pronounced  against  him.  Two  of 
those  who  had  joined  with  him,  Mr.  James  Ait- 
ken,  minister  at  Eirriemuur,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
M^Crie,  of  Edinburgh,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
Dr.  M'Crie,  were  also  deposed.  The  fourth,  Mr. 
James  Hog,  minister  at  Kelso,  escaped  deposition, 
by  dying  during  the  progress  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  church  courts  agunst  him.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  life,  in  this  collection,  of  Dr.  M'Crie, 
for  the  reasons  of  this  secession.  The  majority  of 
the  Sjmod  of  Original  Seceders  was  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  of  1852,  united  to  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  of  which  they  are  now  a  component 
part. 

After  Mr.  Bruce*s  separation  from  the  General 
Associate  Synod,  he  continued  to  superintend  the 
theological  class  connected  with  the  Constitutional 
Presbytery.  He  died  February  28, 1816.  About 
the  beginning  of  that  year  he  was  seized  with 
occasional  fainting  fits,  which  alarmed  his  friends, 
and  on  the  day  of  his  death,  which  was  the  Lord*s 
day,  he  had  performed  as  usual,  though  somewhat 
indisposed,  the  exercises  of  the  pulpit.  After  re- 
turning home,  and  while  conversing  with  a  mem- 
ber of  his  congregation,  he  almost  instantaneously 
expired,  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan.  He  was 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  '*  He  possessed,'* 
says  Dr.  M*Crie,  "talents  of  a  superior  order, 
which  he  had  cultivated  with  unwearied  industry. 
To  an  imagination  which  was  lively  and  fertile, 
he  united  a  sound  and  correct  judgment.  His 
reading,  which  was  various  and  extensive,  was 
conducted  with  such  method,  and  so  digested, 
that  he  could  at  any  time  command  the  use  of  it; 
and  during  a  life  devoted  to  study  he  had  amassed 
a  stock  of  knowledge,  on  all  the  branches  of  learn- 


ing connected  with  his  profession,  extremely  rare." 
"  He  was  more  qualified  for  writing  than  public 
speaking;  but  though  bis  utterance  was  slow,  and 
he  had  no  claims  to  the  attractions  of  delivery,  yet 
his  disconrses  firom  the  pulpit  always  commanded 
the  attention  of  the  judicious  and  serious,  by  tbe 
profound  views  and  striking  illustrations  of  divine 
truth  which  they  contained,  and  by  the  vein  of 
solid  piety  which  ran  through  them.  His  piety, 
his  erudition,  his  uncommon  modesty  and  gentie- 
manly  manners,  gained  him  tbe  esteem  of  all  his 
acquaintance;  and  these  qualities,  added  to  the 
warm  interest  which  be  took  in  their  literary  and 
spiritual  improvement,  made  him  revered  and  be- 
loved by  bis  students."  In  a  note  appended  to 
the  Life  of  Dr.  M^Crie,  by  his  son,  the  latter  says, 
"  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  zeal  with  which  Mr.  Bruce  prosecuted  his  lit- 
erary labours,  that  he  brought  a  printer  to  Whit- 
biu-n,  and  employed  him  exclusively  for  many 
years  in  printing  his  own  publications." 
Of  his  numerous  works  a  list  is  subjomed: 

The  Eiridad,  or  Golden  Age  of  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland. 
Canto  I.,  a  satire  on  the  reign  of  Moderatism,  published  ano- 
njmooslj,  1774.    This  poem  he  intended  aitenraids  to  have- 
continned,  but  graver  subjects  prevented  him. 

Free  Thoughts  on  the  Toleration  of  Popery,  published 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Calvinus  Minor,  Scoto  Britannus, 
1780,  a  work  iretpientlj  quoted  bj  Mr.  M'Gavin  m  *  Tbe 
Protestant,*  ss  evincing  much  talent  and  research. 

True  Patriotism,  or  a  Public  Spirit  for  God  and  Beligion 
recommended,  and  the  want  of  it  reprehended;  a  Sermon 
preached  before  the  General  Associate  Synod,  on  a  day  ap- 
pointed for  humiliation,  from  the  text.  Judges,  v.  23,  *  Curse 
ye  Meroz,*  &c.    1785. 

Annus  Secularis,  or  the  British  Jubilee,  a  Beview  of  an 
Act  of  Assembly,  appointing  the  6th  of  November  1788,  an 
anniversary  thanksgiving  in  commemoration  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, 1788,  large  8vo.  In  this  work,  which  was  published 
under  tbe  assumed  name  of  Calvinus  Presbyter,  the  author 
enters,  at  great  length,  into  the  origin,  progress,  and  tendency 
of  religious  festivals  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  and 
seems  to  have  bestowed  a  great  deal  more  labour  on  tbe 
subject  than  its  practical  utility  appears  to  have  required. 

The  Catechism  Modernized,  and  adapted  to  the  meridian  of 
patronage,  and  late  improvements  in  tbe  Church  of  Scotland, 
with  suitable  Creeds  and  Prayers;  a  small  anonymoua  trea- 
tise, 1791.  This  was  a  cuttmg  satire  on  the  chief  promoters 
of  patronage,  in  the  ^ape  of  a  parody  on  the  Assembly's 
Shorter  Catechism,  each  question  in  the  Catechism  having  its 
corresponding  question  in  the  treatise.  The  parody,  it  was 
thought,  was  carried  too  far,  and  in  the  advertisements  of  his 
publications,  this  treatise  was  never  included. 

Reflexions  on  the  Freedom  of  Writing,  and  Impwyriety  of 
attempting  to  suppress  it  by  Penal  Laws,  occasioned  by  a 
proclamation  issued  against  seditious  publications,  1794: 
published  under  the  character  of  a  North  British  Protestant 
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A  Penitential  Epistle  and  Humble  Snpplicatioii  to  his 
Holineas  the  Pope,  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  Great 
Britain,  for  a  perfect  reconciliation  and  perpetual  alliance 
with  Rome,  1797;  a  clever  anonjmous  poem,  in  which  he  is 
▼erj  sucoesesfol  in  exposing  and  ridiculing  the  superstitions  of 
the  Romish  church. 

Introductory  and  Occasional  Lectures  to  Students,  as  read 
m  the  Theological  Hall  at  Whitoum  Vol.  L,  1797.  The 
second  Tolume  was  in  the  press,  and  nearly  ready  for  publica- 
tion, at  the  time  of  Mr  Brace's  death.  It  was  completed 
and  edited  by  Dr.  M'One. 

A  Translation,  from  the  French,  of  Pictet's  Discourses  on 
True  and  False  Religion,  witn  a  vindication  of  the  religion 
and  reformation  of  Protestants,  and  an  account  of  the  life  and 
writmgs  of  the  author  prefixed,  1797. 

Prindpal  Differences  between  the  religious  principles  of 
those  called  the  Anti-Government  Party  and  of  other  Presby- 
terians, especially  those  of  the  Secession  in  Scotland,  on  the 
head  of  magistracy.    A  small  pamphlet,  1797. 

A  Historico-Politico-Ecclesiastical  Dissertation  on  the  su- 
premacy of  dvil  powers  in  matters  of  religion,  1798.  This 
was  a  subject  which,  at  that  period,  was  keenly  agitated  in 
the  Secession  Church,  on  the  bringing  forward  their  new 
*  Narrative  and  Testimony.* 

The  same  year  (1798)  he  edited,  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
theological  library  at  Whitburn,  Memoirs  of  the  Public  Life 
of  James  Hog  of  Carnock,  and  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Proceed- 
ings of  his  Times.  This  interesting  pamphlet  contiuns  notices 
of  some  of  the  leading  events  in  sevcnral  meetings  of  Assembly 
immediately  after  the  Revolution. 

A  Review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Associate 
Synod,  and  of  some  Presbyteries,  m  reference  to  the  Ministers 
who  protested  against  the  idTposition  of  a  new  Testimony. 
One  volxmie  8vo  of  400  pages. 

Poems,  Serious  and  Amusing,  by  a  Rev.  Divine,  1812. 
In  this  small  volume  are  collected  the  poems  which,  in  the 
coune  of  several  years,  he  had  sent  to  the  periodicals  of  the 
day. 

A  critical  account  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Alexander  Moras,  a 
celebrated  preacher  and  professor  of  theology  in  Geneva  and 
Holland,  with  select  Sermons  of  Morns  appended,  transUted 
from  the  French  by  Mr.  Brace,  1818. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  for 
publication  a  volume  of  sermons  on  Practical  Subjects. 

Besides  the  publications  here  noticed,  Mr.  Brace  wrote 
several  pamphlets  on  questions  that  were  keenly  agitated  in 
his  day,  which  were  published  anonymously. 

BRUCE,  James,  the  Rev,,  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  bom  of  parents  in  a  humble  station  in  life, 
was  a  native  of  the  north- west  part  of  Forfarshire. 
About  the  year  1780  he  was  a  distinguished 
scholar  at  the  universitj  of  St.  Andrews.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  be- 
came a  Fellow  in  Emmanuel  college,  and  took  his 
degree  of  M.A.  He  subsequently  entered  into 
holy  orders  in  England,  where  he  remained  many 
years  in  the  capacity  of  a  curate.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  became  a  clergyman  in  the  Scottish 
episcopal  church.    About  the  year  1803  he  began 


to  furnish  reviews  for  the  Anti-Jacobin  Magazine 
and  Review,  now  discontinued,  and  to  the  British 
Critic,  two  monthly  publications,  which  were  then 
the  only  periodical  works  which  devoted  any  part 
of  their  space  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of 
England.  These  two  publications  were  for  a  lonir 
time  chiefly  conducted  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Bruce,  and  his  friend,  the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Creorge  Gleig,  bishop  of  Brechin,  and  Primus. 
Notwithstanding  hj^  talents  and  his  varied  and 
solid  attainments,  Mr.  Bruce  never  rose  to  an> 
church  preferment ;  but  died  in  the  year  1806  or 
1807,  in  comparative  obscnrity  in  London,  after 
leading  a  most  laborious  literary  life.  He  does 
not  appear  however  to  have  published  any  sepa- 
rate work,  except — 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Dundee  on  the  death  of  George 
Yeaman,  Esq.,  entitled  The  R^ard  which  is  due  to  the  Me- 
moiy  of  Good  Men,  1803,  8vo. 

Mr.  Bracers  Reviews  extend  from  vol.  xv.  to  vol.  xziL  of 
the  Anti-Jaoobin.  Of  the  foUowmg,  among  many  other 
works,  the  criticisms  were  written  by  him : — Overton's  Trae 
Churchman;  Gleig's  Sermons;  Abdollatiph's  History;  Skin, 
ner's  Primitive  Trath;  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Charge;  Dau- 
beney*s  Vindidse;  Pinkerton's  Geography;  Repton's  Articles; 
Bisset's  History;  Grant's  Poems;  Dialogues,  &o. ;  Godwin's 
Life;  Hill's  Synonymes,  a  very  able  and  learaed  critique; 
Academicus'  Remarks;  Davis's  Attic  Researches;  Martin's 
Sermons;  Barrow's  Travels;  Remarks  on  Bishop  of  Lincoln's 
Charge;  Hill's  Theological  Institutes;  and  Godwin's  Fleet- 
wood. 


BRUirroN,  a  surname  evidently  derived  from  the  lands  ot 
Bnmatane  on  Brunstaiie  burn,  a  small  stream  in  Mid  Lothian, 
which  separates  the  parish  of  Duddingston  from  Inveresk  aiid 
Liberton  on  the  south,  and  flows  iato  the  Frith  of  Forth  nenr 
Fisherrow.  The  ruins  of  Brunstane  castle  on  the  Esk,  buUt 
about  1580,  are  df  considerable  extent.  Crichton  of  Bran- 
ston,  the  secret  agent  of  Henry  the  Eighth  in  the  oonspira<7 
against  Cardinal  Betnune,  generally  signed  hunself  Browuton 
in  hiQ  letters. 

BRUNTON,  Mrs.  Mart,  an  ingenious  novelist, 
the  only  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Balfour  of 
Elwick,  was  bom  in  the  Island  of  Burra,  in  Ork- 
ney, November  1, 1778.  Her  mother  was  Frances, 
only  daughter  of  Colonel  Ligonier  of  the  IStb 
dragoons,  and  niece  of  field-marshal  the  earl  of 
Ligonier,  to  whose  charge  she  had  early  been  left 
an  orphan.  Under  her  mother's  care,  she  became 
a  considerable  proficient  in  music,  and  an  excel- 
lent French  and  Italian  scholar.  While  yet 
young,  she  evinced  a  strong  partiality  for  the 
perusal  of  works  of  poetry  and  fiction.  In  her 
sixteenth  year  the  charge  of  her  father's  hoose- 
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Md  derolred  upon  oer,  and  from  that  period  till 
her  twentieth  jear,  she  had  little  leisiire  for  self- 
Improrement.  When  she  was  oolj  twenty,  she 
married  the  Ber.  Alexander  Kimton,  then  minis- 
ter of  the  parish  of  Bolton,  near  Haddington, 
afterwards  D.D.,  professor  of  oriental  languages, 
and  librarian  in  the  nniyenuty  of  Edinburgh,  and 
one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Tron  chnrch  of  that 
dty.  In  the  quiet  of  a  Scottish  manse,  Mrs. 
Bmnton's  taste  for  booics  /etumed  in  all  its 
strength,  and,  under  the  direction  of  her  husband, 
she  pursued  a  course  of  reading  not  only  In  criti- 
cism and  the  belles  lettres,  but  In  phllosophj  and 
history.  She  also  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
German  language,  and  taught  herself  to  draw. 
At  this  time  she  felt  so  little  inclination  for  com- 
position, that  the  mere  writing  of  a  letter  was  irk- 
some to  her. 

In  autumn  1803,  on  the  removal  of  her  husband 
to  Edinbuiigh,  she  accompanied  him ;  and  her  cir- 
cle of  acquaintances  being  now  widened,  she  min- 
gled more  with  people  of  talent  and  distinction  in 
literature  than  she  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
doing  in  East  Lothian.  It  was  chiefly  fbr  the 
employment  of  accidental  intervals  of  leisure,  as 
we  are  informed  by  her  husband,  that  Mrs.  Brun- 
ton  began  the  writing  of  *  Self-Control ;  *  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  first  volume  of  which  was  fin- 
ished before  she  informed  her  husband  of  her 
project.  This  novel  was  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1811,  in  two  volumes ;  it  was  dedicated  to  Miss 
Joanna  Baillle,  and  its  success  was  so  complete, 
that  it  had  not  been  out  above  a  month,  when  a 
second  edition  was  called  for.  The  faults  of  the 
book  were  great ;  but  as  a  first  appearance  it  was 
a  most  promising  performance.  The  beauty  and 
correctness  of  the  style,  the  acnteness  of  observa- 
tion, the  discrimination  of  character,  and  the  lofti- 
ness ai  sentiment  which  it  displayed,  were  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  The  work  was  published 
anonymously.  In  December  1814  appeared,  *  Dis- 
cipline,* in  three  volumes ;  the  reception  of  which 
was  more  favourable  than  the  author  herself  had 
anticipated.  She  afterwards  designed  a  collection 
of  short  narratives,  under  the  title  of  '  Domestic 
Tides.'  The  first  of  these,  the  '  Runaway,'  was  to 
contain  the  story  )f  a  truant  boy,  whose  hardships 
should  teach  him  the  value  of  home ;  with  which 


she  wished  to  blend  some  account  of  the  peculiar 
manners  of  Orkney.  While  arranging  her  plans 
for  this  series  of  tales,  she  commenced  the  slofy 
of  *  Emmeline,*  the  object  of  which  was  to  show 
how  little  chance  there  Is  of  happineaa  when  a 
divorced  wife  marries  her  sedacer.  This  tale  she 
did  not  live  to  finish. 

In  the  summer  of  1818,  Mrs.  Bnmton  had  the 
prospect  of  being  for  the  first  time  a  mother;  but 
a  strong  impression  had  taken  possession  of  her 
mind,  that  her  confinement  was  to  prove  fiital. 
Under  this  belief  she  made  every  preparation  for 
death,  with  the  same  tranquillity  as  if  she  had 
been  making  arrangements  for  a  short  absence 
from  home.  The  clothes  in  which  she  was  laid  in 
the  grave  were  selected  by  herself;  she  herself  had 
chosen  and  labelled  some  tokens  of  remembrance 
for  her  more  intimate  firiends ;  and  she  even  drew 
up  in  her  own^handwriting  a  list  of  the  persons  to 
whom  she  wished  intimations  of  her  death  to  be 
sent.  But  these  gloomy  anticipations,  though  so 
deeply  fixed,  neither  shook  her  fortitude  nor  dimin- 
ished her  cheerfalness.  They  altered  neither  her 
wish  to  live,  nor  the  ardour  with  which  she  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  duties  of  returning  health,  if  re- 
turning health  was  to  be  her  portion.  Her  fore- 
bodings proved  only  too  well-founded.  After 
giving  birth  to  a  still-bom  son,  on  the  7th  of  De- 
cember, and  recovering  for  a  few  days  witii  a 
rapidity  beyond  the  hopes  of  her  medical  attend- 
ants, she  was  attacked  with  fever,  which  advanced 
with  fatal  violence,  terminating  her  valuable  life 
on  December  19,  1818,  in  the  forty-first  year  of 
her  age.  In  the  spring  of  1819  the  unfinished 
tale  of  *  Emmeline,'  wHh  some  extracts  from  her 
correspondence,  and  other  pieces,  was  published 
by  her  husband,  who  prefixed  a  brief  but  elegant 
and  afiecting  memoir  of  her  life,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  these  detdls. 

BRUNTON,  Georob,  a  miscellaneous  writer, 
the  eldest  son  of  a  respectable  citizen  of  Edinburgh, 
was  bom  in  that  city,  January  31, 1799.  He  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  classical  education  at 
the  Canongate  high  school,  an  institution  now  dis- 
continued. Having  adopted  the  legal  profession, 
he  became  in  1831  an  advocate's  first  clerk,  which 
entitled  him  to  practise  as  a  solicitor  before  the 
supreme  courts  of  Scotland.    The  bent  of  his 
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genioB,  however,  was  towards  literary  pursoits. 
He  wrote  several  articles,  both  in  prose  and  poetry, 
in  the  *  Edinburgh  Magazine,*  the  '  Scottish  Lite- 
rary Giuette'  and  'Tait*s  Magazine.'    In  1884, 
he  became  editor  of  the  ^Scottish  Patriot,'  an 
Edinburgh  newspaper,  as  he  had  previously  been 
of  another  called  the  '  Citizen/    In  conjunction 
with  Mr.  David  Haig,  assistant-librarian  to  the 
faculty  of  advocates,  a  gentleman  distinguished  in 
Scottish  history  and  antiquities,  Mr.  Brunton  pub- 
lished, in  1832,  '  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  from  its  Insti- 
tution in  1532 ;'  of  which  he  compiled  the  earlier 
portion.    It  had  so  happened  that  at  the  time  Mr. 
Brunton  was  collecting  materials  for  a  similar  work, 
Mr.  Haig  had  been  for  a  year  or  two  previous  en- 
gaged in  an  undertaking  of  the  same  nature.    An 
iccidental  conversation  which  the  latter  had  with 
Mr.  Brunton  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  led  to  a 
discovery  that,  unknown  to  each  other,  both  were 
contemplating  a  work  exactly  the  same,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  plan  and  arrangement. 
The  result  was,  an  agreement  between  them  to 
combine  their  researches.    About  the  same  time, 
one  of  Mr.  Brunton's  brothers  entered  into  part- 
nership with  the  brother  of  Mr.  David  Haig,  as 
booksellers  and  stationers  in  Edinburgh,  and  with 
a  view  to  promote  the  success  of  their  relatives, 
they  commenced  a   weekly   periodical,  entitled 
^  The  Scots  Weekly  Magazine,'  which  was  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  Scottish  history 
and  antiquities,  and  Scottish  life  and  manners; 
but  which  not  being  successful  was  soon  discon- 
tinued.    In  the  beginning  of  April  1836,  Mr. 
Branton's  dedlning  health  induced  him  to  proceed 
to  the  Continent,  and  he  died  at  Paris,  June  2  of 
that  year,  leaving  a  widow  and  three  children. 

Brtck,  a  sonuune  supposed  to  have  been  originally  Brace, 
which  in  eariy  records  is  indifferently  written  Bruis  or 
Brays.  There  is  one  well  anthenticated  instance  in  which 
the  name  of  Brace  was  changed  into  Bryoe,  by  an  ancestor  of 
the  family  of  Brace  of  Scoatbnsh  and  Eollroot,  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  Ireland,  a  scion  of  the  ancient  Scotch  house  of 
Brace  of  Airth,  being  descended  from  the  Rev.  £dward 
Brace,  or  Biyce,  younger  brother  of  the  laird  of  Airth,  who 
settled  in  Ireland  aboat  1608.  The  name  continued  for  a 
long  time  Bryoe,  bat  in  1811,  the  possessor  of  Scoutbush, 
resumed,  by  roysl  license,  the  fiunily  name  of  Bruce.  The 
reason  fcr  changing  the  name  is  thus  descnbed  by  Mrs. 
Bruce*s  grandfather,  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  relative  to  the 
family  descent,  in  1774-5.    **  One  of  my  ancestors  had  a  dis- 


pmte  with  his  chief  whe  attacked  him.  He,  aocoiding  to  the 
laws  of  Scotland,  retreated  as  far  as  wood,  water,  &&,  would 
allow  him,  then  turned  in  his  own  defence  and  kiOed  his  chie£ 
In  those  days,  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  chiefs  had 
great  influence.  He  was  prosecuted  with  great  vimlsDos. 
The  sentence  was,  *  that  he  should  be  either  banished  ot 
change  his  name.*  He  said  he  had  done  nothing  sinfol  or 
shameM  to  fly  his  country,  but  pot  a  tail  to  the  •  and  mads 
it-y;  thus  it  was  Biyce,  but  when  my  grandfather  went  ts 
Ireland,  he  spelled  his  name  with  an  t,  and  sinoe  it  has  so 
remained." — Bttrke. 

Biyce  is  sometimes  used  as  a  first  or  Chnstian  BSDMk 
From  1203  to  1222,  one  Biyoe  or  Bridus,  a  son  of  the  noble 
family  of  Douglas,  was  bishop  of  Moray 

BRYCE,  Alexander,  the.  Rev.,  aa  eminent 
geometrician,  was  bom  at  Boarland,  parish  of 
Kincardine,  in  1719.    He  received  the  first  mdi* 
ments  of  his  education  at  the  school  of  Donnef 
Perthshire;  and,  after  studying  at  the  oniversity 
of  Edinburgh,  proceeded  to  Caithness,  in  May 
1740,  as  tutor  to  a  gentleman^s  son.    He  resided 
there  for  three  years,  and  during  that  time,  at  his 
own  expense,  and  in  the  midst  of  much  obstruct 
tion,  he  completed  a  *  Map  of  the  North  Coast  of 
Britain,  from  Raw  Stoir  of  Assynt,  to  Wick  in 
Caithness,  with  the  Harbours  and  Rocks,  and  an 
account  of  the  Tides  in  the  Pentland  Frith,*  which 
was  published  in  1744  by  the  Philosophical,  after^ 
wards  the  Royal,  Society  of  Edinburgh.    In  June 
1744  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Dunblane;  and,  in  August  1745,  having  re- 
ceived a  presentation  from  the  earl  of  Morton,  he 
was  ordained  in  the  church  and  parish  of  Kirk* 
newton,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.    In  the 
winter  of  1745-46  he  taught  the  mathematical 
classes  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  during  the 
last  illness  of  Professor  Maclaurin.    In  1753,  after 
much  anxious  search,  he  discovered,  among  some 
old  lumber  in  a  garret  at  Stirling,  the  Pint  Jug, 
the  standard,  by  statute,  for  weight  and  for  liquid 
and  dry  measure  in  Scotland,  committed  by  an  old 
act  of  parliament  to  the  keeping  of  the  magistrates 
of  that  burgh.    At  the  request  of  the  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh,  he  afterwards  superintended  the 
adjustment  of  the  weights  and  measures  kept  by 
the  dean  of  guild,  and,  for  so  doing,  was  made  a 
burgess  and  guild  brother  in  1754.    He  wrote 
several  sdentific  papers,  which  were  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  'An  Account 
of  a  Comet  observed  by  him  in  1766;'   'A  new 
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Method  of  measuring  the  Velocity  of  the  Wind ;' 
and  ^  An  Experiment  to  ascertain  to  what  quan- 
tity of  Water  a  fall  of  Snow  on  the  Earth^s  Sur- 
face is  equal.'  He  also  contributed  several  papers 
to  Ruddiman's  Weekly  Magazine.  By  the  influ- 
ence of  Stuart  Mackenzie,  lord  priyy  seal  of  Scot- 
land, for  whom  he  planned  the  observatory  at 
Belmont  castle,  he  was  appointed  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's chaplains  in  ordinary.  In  1774  the  free- 
dom of  the  town  of  Stirling  was  conferred  on  him, 
in  consequence  of  his  advice  and  assistance  in  sup- 
plying that  town  with  water.  In  1776  he  made  all 
the  requisite  calculations  for  an  epitome  of  the 
solar  system  on  a  large  scale,  afterwards  erected 
by  «he  earl  of  Buchan  at  his  seat  at  Kirkhill.  Mr. 
Bryce  died  January  1,  1786. 

BRYDONE,  Patrick,  F.R.S.,  author  of  an 
ingenious  and  entertaining  Tour  in  Sicily  and 
Malta,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dumbarton,  was  born  in  1741.  He  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education  at  one  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  subsequently  distinguished  himself 
by  his  tours  in  foreign  countries.  About  the  time 
of  his  first  proceeding  to  the  continent,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's discoveries  in  electricity  had  aroused  the  cu- 
riosity of  scientific  men;  and,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  precise  state  and  temperature  of 
the  air  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains 
in  Europe,  Mr.  Brydone,  after  providing  himself 
with  the  necessary  instruments,  visited  Switzer- 
land and  Italy,  and  crossed  both  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines.  In  these  excursions  he  often  wit- 
nessed phenomena  of  a  most  remarkable  natm'e, 
but  not  uncommon  in  those  regions.  In  1767,  or 
1768,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Beckford  of  Somerly, 
in  Suffolk,  in  a  scientific  excm'sion  to  the  conti- 
nent. He  next  travelled,  in  1770,  to  Italy,  and 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  with 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  FuUarton,  who  sub- 
sequently commanded  in  India,  and  was  a  commis- 
sioner for  the  government  of  Ti-inidad.  In  1771 
he  returned  to  England,  and  soon  after  obtained 
an  appointment  under  government.  In  1773  he 
published  his  *Tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta.' 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh,  and  of  several  other  learned 
bodies.  He  died  at  Lennel  House,  near  Cold- 
stream, 19th  June  1818.    He  married  the  eldest 


daughter  of  Principal  Robertson,  the  historian. 
His  own  eldest  daughter  was  countess  of  Minto, 

who  died  in  1853.     His  works  are : 

Tour  through  Sicily  and  Midta,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to 
William  Beckford,  Esq.     Lond.  1778,  2  yols.  8ro. 

Palsy  cured  by  Electricity.   Phil.  Trans.  Abr.  xi.  163.   175V . 

Meteor  observed  at  Tweedmouth.     1772.    lb.  xilL  415. 

Electrical  Experiments  on  Hair.    lb.  416. 

Fatal  Effects  of  a  Thunder  Storm  in  Scotland.  lb.  zvi. 
186.     1787. 


fiuooLEUCH,  duke  of,  m  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  a  title 
possessed  by  the  distinguished  house  of  Scott,  which  has  long 
held  a  very  high  rank  in  titles,  worth,  and  importance  in  the 
kingdom,  while  their  territorial  possessions  are  more  exten- 
sive and  valuable  than  those  of  any  other  family  in  Scotland. 
The  history  of  the  earliest  generations  of  the  Baccleoch  fiEun- 
ily  is  involved  in  obscurity.  There  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
present  Lord  Polwarth,  who  is  himself  a  noble  branch  of  the 
Scotts,  a  genealogical  table,  prepared  by  and  holograph  of  Sii 
Walter  Scott,  of  Abbotsford,  Bart,  in  whidi  be  traces  th<« 
ongin  and  descent  of  this  family  as  follows : — 

I.  Ucbtred  Fitz-Scott,  or  Filius  Scott,  who  flourished  at 
the  court  of  King  David  I.,  and  was  witness  to  two  charters 
granted  by  him  to  the  abbeys  of  Holyroodhouse  and  Selldrk, 
dated  in  the  years  1128  and  1130.  It  is,  however,  believed 
that  from  the  days  of  Kenneth  III.  the  barony  of  Scotstoun 
in  Peebles-shirs  had  been  possessed  by  the  ancestore  of  this 
Ucbtred,  who,  being  descended  from  Galwegian  forefathen, 
were  called  Scots,  Galloway  being  then  inhabited  by  the  clan 
to  whom  that  name  properly  belonged. 

II.  Richard  Scott,  son  of  Ucbtred,  witnessed  a  charter 
granted  by  the  bishop  of  St  Andrews  to  the  abbey  of  Holy- 
roodhouse  about  the  year  1158. 

III.  Richard  Scott,  son  of  Richard,  who  married  Alida, 
daughter  of  Henry  de  MoUa,  with  whom  he  received  lands  in 
Roxburghshire  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Second. 

IV.  William  Scott,  son  of  Richard,  attended  the  court  of 
Alexander  the  Second,  and  witnessed  several  of  his  cliarters. 

V.  Sir  Richard  Scott,  son  of  William,  married  tlie  daugfa- 
ter  and  heiress  of  Murthockstone  of  that  ilk,  in  the  county  of 
Lanark,  by  which  marriage  he  acquired  the  property  of  Mur- 
thockstone, now  called  Murdiesten.  He  then  assumed  into 
his  arms  "  the  bend  <^  Murdiestoun,"  and  disposed  theiettn 
his  own  paternal  crescents  and  star.  He  swore  fealty  to  (^1 
ward  I.  in  1296.  and  died  m  1320. 

yi.  Sir  Mkihael  Soott  of  Mttrthockstone,  son  of  Sir  ffich 
ard  and  the  heiress  of  Murthockstone,  was  a  gallant  warrior, 
who  distinguished  hunself  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  hill,  19th 
July  1333.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  escaped  the  carnage 
of  that  disastrous  day ;  but  he  was  slain  in  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Durham,  thirteen  years  after. 

In  the  Genealogical  Table  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  whidi 
these  six  generations  of  the  family  are  stated,  it  is  sud  that 
this  Sir  Michael  left  two  sons,  "  the  eldest  of  whom  (Robert) 
carried  on  the  family,  the  second  (John)  was  ancestor  of  the 
Scotts  of  Harden." 

Robert  Scott  of  Murthockstone  died  before  7th  Dec  1889 
as  appears  from  a  crown  charter  of  that  date  to  his  soil 
Walter. 

Walter  Scott  of  Murdieston  and  Rankelbum,  son  of  Robert, 
obtained  a  charter  from  Eong  Robert  II.  of  the  superiorities  of 
the  barony  of  Kirkurd,  in  the  county  of  Peebles,  dated  7tb 
December  1389.    He  was  one  of  the  principal  persona  on  the 
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txinlers  who  were  bound  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  marches  in 
1398.  He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  HomU- 
don,  on  14th  Sept.  1402,  bat  this  is  inconsistent  with  an  in- 
stmment  entered  in  the  Bnodench  Inyentory  by  which  he 
gave  sasine  to  Andrew  Eer  of  Altounbume  of  the  lands  of 
Lordenlaw,  dated  80th  Jnly,  1413. 

Robert  Scott  of  Mnrdieston  and  Rankelbuni,  obtained  a 
charter  from  John  Inglis  of  Manir,  of  the  half  lands  of  Branx- 
holm,  &c  dated  at  Manir  kirk,  last  of  January  1420.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  acquisition  by  the  family  of  the 
lands  of  Branzholm.  Robert  died  in  1426,  leaving  two  sons, 
Sir  Walter  his  heir,  and  Stevin  Scott  of  Castlelaw. 

Sur  Walter  Scott  of  Kirkurd,  knight,  the  eldest  son,  had  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Lempetlaw,  within  the  barony  of 
Spronston,  from  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Robert  Scott  his  father,  dated  2d  July  1426.  He 
likewise  obtained  a  charter  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  £ck- 
ford,  &C.  from  King  James  II.,  dated  dd  May  1487.  He 
exchanged  his  lands  of  Murdieston  in  Clydesdale,  with 
Thomas  Inglis  of  Manir,  for  his  half  of  the  barony  of  Branx- 
holm,  (poetically  Branksome,)  in  Roxburghshire,  23d  July 
1446.  According  to  tradition,  Inglis  having  one  day  com- 
plaiiied  of  the  injuries  which  his  lands  of  Branxholm  sus- 
tained from  the  inroads  of  the  English  borderers,  Scott  ofTrtred 
him  bis  estate  of  Murdieston  in  exchange,  which  was  instantly 
fti^T^  to,  and  when  the  bargain  was  completed,  he  drily  oh- 
urved  that  the  Cumberland  cattle  were  as  good  as  those  of 
Teviotdale.  He  immediately  commenced,  like  a  true  border 
Ciiifsftain,  a  system  of  reprisals  upon  the  English,  wliich  was 
TAgularly  pursued  by  his  descendants  for  several  generations, 
bir  Walter  Scott  of  Branxholm  was  one  of  the  conservators 
ot  truces  with  England  in  1449, 1451,  1458, 1457,  and  1459. 
He  exerted  himself  in  an  eminent  degree  in  suppressing  the 
rebellion  of  the  Douglases  in  1455,  and  was  one  of  the  many 
Scottish  barons  who  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  that  once  potent 
family,  having  obtained  from  James  the  Second  a  grant  of 
thdr  lands  of  Abbington,  Phareholm,  and  Glendonanrig,  by 
eharter,  dated  22d  February,  1458-9.  That  monarch  also 
granted  to  him  and  to  Sir  David  his  son,  the  remaining  half 
of  the  barony  of  Branxholm,  to  be  held  in  blanch  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  red  rose,  for  their  brave  and  faithful  exertions  in 
favour  of  the  king  against  the  house  of  Douglas.  They  like- 
wise had  conferred  on  them  part  of  the  baiony  of  Langholm 
in  the  county  of  Dumfries.  Sir  Walter  established  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  the  Bucclench  family  at  Branxholm  castle, 
and  ^ed  sometime  between  1467  and  1470,  possessed  of  a 
great  part  of  those  pastoral  lands  in  Selkirkshire  and  Rox- 
burghshire, whi6h  still  form  a  principal  part  of  the  family 
property.  By  his  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Cockbum  of 
Henderland,  in  the  county  of  Peebles,  he  had  two  sons ;  Sir 
David,  his  heir,  and  Sir  Alexander  Scott,  who  was  rector  of 
Wigton,  director  of  the  chancery,  and  clerk  register  of  Scot- 
land, in  1488.  He  fell  on  the  side  of  James  the  Third  at  the 
battle  of  Sauchiebum,  11th  June,  1488,  leaving  two  sons, 
Walter  and  Adam. 

Sir  David  Scott  of  Branxholm  was  concerned  m  most  of 
the  transrictions  of  the  reign  of  James  the  Third,  and  sat  in 
tne  parliament  of  1487,  under  the  designation  of  *  dominus  de 
Bucclench,*  being  the  first  of  the  family  so  designated.  He 
enlaiged  and  strengthened  the  castle  of  Branxholm,  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  made  the  principal  scene  of  his  poem  of 
*  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.*  He  was  instrumental  in 
suppressing  insurrections  on  the  borders,  and  was  a  conserva- 
tor of  peace  with  England.  He  died  in  March  1492.  By 
his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Somenille,  he  had  three  sons 
uid  ^wo  daui^hters.    Daviil,  the  eldest  son,  erroneously  re- 


presented by  the  peerage  writers  to  have  carried  on  the  line  of 
the  famDy,  predeceased  him  previous  to  March  1484,  withont 
issue,  as  did  also  William,  the  second,  and  Robert,  the  third 
son,  the  latter  designed  of  AUanhanch  and  Quhitdiester,  who 
deceased  between  1490  and  1492,  leaving  two  sons.  Sit 
Walter  and  Robert  of  AUanhanch. 

Sir  Walter,  the  eldest  son,  was  8er\'ed  heir  to  his  grand- 
father, Sir  David,  in  the  lands  of  Branxholm,  &&,  on  6th  No- 
vember, 1492.  He  accompanied  King  James  the  Fourth  to 
the  battle  of  Flodden  in  1518,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who 
escaped  the  carnage  of  that  fatal  day.  He  died  in  1516. 
By  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Walter  Ker  of  Cessfoi-d, 
widow  of  Philip  Rutherford,  son  and  heir  of  Rutherford  af 
that  ilk,  he  had  two  sons.  Sir  Walter  and  William  of  Quhit- 
hope,  1515. 

Sir  Walter  Scotl  was  served  heir  to  his  father  in  1517. 
He  was  warden  of  the  west  marches,  and  besides  various 
deeds  of  valour  during  the  minority  of  James  the  Fifth,  is 
celebrated  for  an  abortive  attempt  to  rescue  that  monardi 
from  the  control  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  when  his  innjesty  ao* 
oompanied  that  powerful  and  ambitious  noble,  in  1  j26,  on  an 
expedition  against  the  turbulent  boi-der  clan  of  tlie  Aim- 
strongs.  James  sent  him  a  secret  message,  complaining  bit- 
terly of  the  durance  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Douglases, 
and  soliciting  his  aid,  and  as  Angus,  with  the  young  king, 
and  a  considerable  retinue,  was  returning  to  Edinbuigh  by 
Mehrose,  "  Walter  Scott  of  Bncdeuch  suddenly  appeared  on  a 
neighbouring  height,  (at  Halyden  near  Melrose,  18th  July 
1526)  and  at  the  head  ot  a  thousand  men,  threw  himself  be- 
tween the  earl  of  Angus  and  the  route  to  the  capitaL  Angus 
instantly  sent  a  messenger,  who  commanded  the  bo^er  chief 
in  the  royal  name,  to  dismiss  his  followers;  but  Scott  bluntly 
answered  that  he  knew  the  king's  mind  better  than  the 
proudest  baron  amongst  them,  and  meant  to  keep  his  ground, . 
and  do  obeisance  to  his  sovereign,  who  had  honoured  the 
borders  with  his  presence.  The  answer  was  intended  and 
accepted  as  a  defiance,  and  Angus  instantly  commanded  nis 
followers  to  dismount.  His  brother  George,  with  the  earls  of 
Maxwell  and  Lennox,  forming  a  guard  round  the  young  king, 
retired  to  a  little  hillock  in  the  neighbourhood,  whilst  the 
earl,  with  Fleming,  Home,  and  Ker  of  Cessford,  proceeded 
with  levelled  spears,  and  at  a  rapid  pace,  against  Buccleuch, 
who  also  awaited  them  on  foot  His  chief  followers,  how- 
ever, were  outlawed  men  of  the  borders,  whose  array  ofiered 
a  feeble  resistance  to  the  determined  charge  of  the  armed 
knights  belonging  to  Angus;  the  conflict,  accordingly,  was 
short;  eighty  of  the  party  of  Bucdeudi  were  slain;  the  chief 
(wounded)  was  compelled  to  retire,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
Douglases,  the  only  material  loss  was  the  death  of  Ker  of 
Cessford,  a  brave  baron,  who  was  lamented  by  both  parties.** 
ITytler's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  page  202.]  This  event 
occasioned  a  deadly  feud  betwixt  the  Soots  and  the  Eers, 
which  raged  for  many  years  on  the  borders,  and  caused  much 
bloodshed. 

A  summons  of  treason  was  raised  against  Sir  Walter,  but 
the  king,  after  emancipating  himself  from  the  domineering 
influence  of  the  Douglases,  declared  in  parliament,  5th  Sep- 
tember 1528,  that  he  was  innocent  of  all  the  crimes  imputed 
to  him,  and  ordered  the  summons  to  be  cancelled.  When 
the  property  of  the  earl  of  Angus  was  confiscated,  Sir  Walter 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  lordship  of  Jedburgh  forest  by  charter, 
dd  September  1528.  In  the  following  year,  whilst  the  king 
was  executing  summary  justice  upon  Johnnie  Armstrong  and 
the  marauders  of  the  borders.  Sir  Walter,  with  those  of  the 
border  chieftains  under  whose  protection  they  were,  was  im- 
prisoned until  after  his  return.     Bucclench,  having  xuM 
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apaost  Bmrj  the  Ei^tth,  beouna  ex- 
tmntij  oboonoas  to  the  Eo^ifh,  eod  the  eezl  of  Noithnia- 
bariaod,  in  October  1532,  with  fifteen  himdred  men,  rsTaged 
and  plonderBd  his  hmda,  and  burnt  Bnnzholm  caetle,  bat 
(ailed  in  thdr  prindpal  olject,  which  waa  to  kill  or  take  him 
priaoner.  In  retnliaiion  Sir  Walter  and  other  border  duefs 
aaMmUed  three  thooaand  men,  and  oondocting  them  into 
EngUnd,  laid  waste  Korthnmberiand,  aa  far  aa  the  rirer 
Beuniah,  baffled  and  defeated  the  English,  and  retomed  home 
loaded  with  booty.  In  1535,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
jfoatkiMrj  at  Ediobmgh,  for  alleged  aasistanoe  g^ren  to  Lord 
Dacro  and  Sir  Kentaall  Daoe,  at  the  time  of  the  buraing  of 
Caveria  and  Denholm.  He  appeared  in  court  19th  of  April 
that  year,  and  snbmitted  himaelf  to  the  will  of  the  king,  who 
put  him  in  prison.  An  aocuaation  so  little  consistent  with 
his  oniform  hostiiitj  towards  the  English,  probably  had  its 
origin  in  the  feuds  betwixt  the  Sootts  and  the  Kers.  It  is 
mfmtiffnfd  in  the  notes  to  the  *  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,* 
that  Sir  Walter  waa  impriaoned  and  forfeited  in  1535,  for 
levying  war  against  the  Kers;  but  the  assistanoe  giren  to 
the  Daeres  is  the  only  point  innsted  on  in  the  smnmons 
against  him.  After  the  death  of  James  the  Fifth  he  was  re- 
stored by  act  of  parliament,  15th  March  1542-8,  daring  the 
ragency  of  Mary  of  Lonaine.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1547,  bnt  eventually  lost  his  life  in  a 
noetnmal  rencontre  on  the  High  Street  of  Edmbm^  with  a 
party  of  the  Kers,  headed  by  Sir  Walter  Ker  of  Cessford,  on 
4th  October  1552.  He  waa  thrice  married,  first,  to  Elizabeth 
Carmichael,  of  the  Hyndford  family,  by  whom  he  bad  two 
sons;  secondly,  to  Janet  Ker,  daughter  of  Andrew  Ker  of 
Femiehirst  (contract  dated  January  1580) ;  and  thirdly,  to 
Janet,  daughter  of  John  Bethune  of  Creioh.  By  the  last  he 
had  two  sons  aad  four  daughters. 

This  lady,  the  heroine  of  *  the  Lay  ot  the  Last  Minstrel,' 
was  a  woman  of  «  masculine  spuit,  as  appears  by  her  riding 
at  the  head  of  her  dan  after  her  husband's  murder,  and  by 
her  efibrts  to  avenge  his  death.  Upon  25th  June  1557 
dame  Janet  Bethune,  Lady  Buocleugh,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  name  of  Scott,  were  delaitit  (accused)  for  coming  to 
the  kirk  of  St.  Maxy  of  the  Lowes,  (now  Yarrow)  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  hundred  persons  bodin  in  feir  of  weire  (arrayed  in 
armour),  and  breaking  open  the  doors  of  the  said  kirk,  In 
order  to  apprehend  the  laird  of  Cranstoon  for  his  destruction. 
On  the  20th  July,  a  warrant  firom  the  queen  regent  is  pre- 
sented, discharging  the  Justice  to  proceed  sgainst  the  Lady 
Bacdeuch  till  a  new  calling.  Before  her  marriage  with  Buc- 
oleuch  she  is  said  to  have  been  twice  married,  first  to  Sir 
James  Oreichton  of  Oranston-Riddel,  who  died  about  1589, 
(this  marriage,  however,  is  not  well  authenticated),  and  se- 
condly to  Simon  Preston  of  CraigmlUar,  from  whom  she  was 
dlTorced,  and  on  2d  December  1544,  she  took  for  her  third 
husband  the  hiird  of  Buccleuch.  This  masculine  lady,  in  the 
snperrtition  of  the  age,  waa  accused  of  administering  love 
potions  to  queen  Mary,  to  make  her  enamoured  of  the  eaxl  of 
Bothwell,  with  whom  she  herself  is  represented  aa  having  car- 
ried on  a  criminal  connexion  after  the  death  of  Buodeuch. 
One  of  the  placards  preserved  in  Buchanan's  Detection  ac- 
cuses of  the  murder  of  Damley  **the  Erie  Bothwell,  Mr. 
James  Balfour,  the  persoun  of  Flisk,  Mr.  David  Chalmers, 
blak  Mr.  John  Spans,  wha  was  prindpal  deviser  of  the  mur- 
der, and  the  queue,  assenting  thairto,  throw  the  persuasion 
of  the  Erie  Bothwell,  and  the  witchcraft  of  Lady  Buccleuch.** 

David,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Walter,  and  Elizabeth  Car- 
michael, predeceaaed  his  father  before  1544,  withoat  issue. 
Sb*  Walter  was  succeeded  in  1552  by  his  second  son.  Sir 
William  Scott  of  Fawsyde,  who  married  Grizd,  second  dMOgJti'' 


ter  of  John  Bethnne  of  CkcKh,  the  ante  oflDi  fisths'a  tUi€ 
wifia,  and  by  her  he  had  a  aon,  Sir  Waltoi;  who  waa 
heir  to  Shr  Walter  hie  gnmdfither  eth  Januny  ISSt. 

Thia  Sir  William  Soott  dgned  the  MBodatioo  ii 
port  of  Jamea  the  Sixth  in  lb€7,  but  snbseqaeDtly  joined  Hm 
party  of  the  unfoctonate  Mary,  and  nmained  till  hsr  death 
one  of  her  moot  sealona  and  cooqaeaoaa  adhemta.  The  day 
after  the  r^ent  Murray  waa  ■sssMinahJ,  he  aad  Ker  of  Fcr- 
neylurst,  bdfore  they  eoold  have  learned  the  htt  by  eidiiiaiy 
meana,  broke  acroas  the  Eng^iah  bonier,  pfamderad  aad  bant 
the  countxy,  aad  cootinaed  and  extended  their  dcpsedatioiia 
in  the  hope  of  kindling  n  war  betwixt  the  two  kJogdemA. 
Bdng  aaked  how  ho  oonld  venture  apon  sodi  an  oatrage  ao 
long  aa  the  earl  of  Murniy  waa  regent,  he  aasweied,  **Taah, 
the  regent  ia  aa  cold  aa  my  biidlfr>bit**  It  would  thoa  sppear 
that,  like  the  Hamiltooa  aad  other  paTtiwma  of  Maiy,  he 
most  have  been  aware  beforehand  of  the  intended  nrmtmnti- 
tion.  In  retaliation  the  earl  of  Snasax  and  Lord  Scrope,  bj 
order  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  entend  Scotland,  the  one  on  the 
east  and  the  other  on  the  west,  aad  laid  waste  the  adjacent 
conntiea  with  fire  and  aword.  The  castle  of  Branxholm  waa 
blown  up  by  gunpowder,  and  the  laada  of  the  diief  of  Boc- 
deoch  plundered  to  ita  very  gatea.  Aa  aoon  aa  the  Engliab 
had  retired  he  set  about  lebuilding  and  enlarging  hia  caatle. 
It  waa  not  finished,  however,  till  after  his  death,  aa  appears  by 
inscriptions  on  ita  walla  qnoted  by  Sir  Walter  Seott  in  the 
notes  to  *  the  Lay  of  the  L«st  MinstreL'  In  the  weU-oon- 
certed  enterprise  sgainst  the  king's  party  in  Starling,  ^Uh 
September  1571,  when  the  town  waa  surprised,  and  the  rs- 
gent  Lennox  and  several  of  the  chief  nobiUty  made  priaoneni 
Scott  of  Buodeuch  waa  one  of  the  prindpal  acton ;  bat  by 
too  long  a  delay  in  leaving  the  place,  the  whole  were  rescoed, 
except  Lennox,  who  was  killed  in  the  contest,  and  Bnoiieadiy 
who  surrendered  himsdf  to  the  eazi  of  Morton.  He  died  17tl. 
April  1574.  By  his  wife,  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  eldest 
daughter  of  David,  seventh  earl  of  Angua,  he  had  a  aon,  Sh 
Walter,  and  two  daughters. 

His  only  son,  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Branxholm,  was  infeft  m 
the  baroniea  of  Branxholm,  &c.,  aa  heir  to  mnqnm  David 
Scott,  his  **  guidchir's,**  (grandfather)  brother,  on  21st  June 
and  10th  October  1574^  He  recdved  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  Jamea  the  Sixth,  by  whom,  in  1590,  on  the  fidl  of 
his  step-father,  the  eari  of  Bothwdl,  [see  Bothwell,  earl 
o^  ante,  p.  860]  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  liddesdale,  and 
warden  of  the  west  mardies.  In  the  following  year  when 
Bothwell  broke  out  into  rebellion  he  expected  the  aasistanoe 
of  hia  stepson,  bnt  Bacdeuch,  for  his  own  security,  joined 
Ker  of  Ceesford,  Home  'of  Broxmonth,  Lander  of  Base,  Ker 
of  Linton,  Douglas  of  Cavers  and  others,  in  a  bond  (recorded 
Aug.  6th  1591)  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  take  Both- 
well,  and  amongst  other  conditions  they  engage  to  "lay  aside 
all  particular  querrellia,  deidlie  feidis  and  oontranersiea  stand- 
ing amangia  thame,  and  for  no  cans  sail  sdirink  finome  his 
Majestds  seruice.**  On  the  following  day  he  fbond  security 
to  leave  the  country  for  three  years,  when  he  retired  to  France, 
and  on  the  29th  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  keeper  of  lid- 
desdale, on  account  of  his  quitting  the  realm.  After  his  re- 
turn a  commission  was  granted  to  him  and  Lord  Hume,  war- 
den of  the  east  mardies,  and  Sir  Bobert  Ker,  hdr  of  Cessford, 
warden-depute  of  the  middle  parches,  to  convocate  the  lieges 
within  their  bounds  to  oppose  the  earl  of  Bothwell.  He  sub- 
sequently earned  on  an  active  predatory  warfare  against  the 
English,  and  is  renowned  for  the  singularly  daring  exploit  ol 
rescuing  one  of  his  dependents,  known  by  the  name  of  Kin* 
mont  Will,  from  Carlisle  castle  on  April  ISth,  1596.  This 
achievement  is  the  subject  of  the  ballad  of  Kinmont  Williai 
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inserted  in  the  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  border."  On  the 
ooeauon  of  a  trace,  as  was  the  coBtom  of  the  marches,  of  a 
idngle  day  for  the  transacting  of  bnsineBS,  William  Armstrong, 
a  follower  of  Scott,  was  towards  eyening  set  upon  and  taken 
prisoner  by  a  party  of  the  English  whilst  riding  home  alone 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Liddle.  He  was  conveyed  to  the 
oastle  of  Carlisle,  and  brought  before  Lord  Scrope,  to  whom 
he  complained  loudly  of  the  breach  of  the  tmce  in  his  person. 
Boodeach  made  a  regular  application  to  Lord  Scrope  for 
deliveiy  of  the  priwner,  but  reoeiTing  no  satisfactory  answer, 
he  next  applied  to  Bowes,  the  English  ambassador,  who  ad- 
vised Lord  Scrope  to  liberate  Willie  at  once.  His  lordship 
made  some  ezoose  about  advertising  Queen  Elisabeth,  when, 
impatient  of  delay,  Bnodeuch  sent  him  a  challenge,  which, 
however,  he  declined  to  accept  He  now  resolved  to  attempt 
his  rescue  himself,  although  a  peace  then  subsisted  between 
the  two  countries,  and  he  assembled  two  hundred  chosen 
horsemen.  Their  trysting  place  wss  at  Woodhouselee,  upon 
the  Esk,  the  nearest  point  to  the  castie  of  Carlisle  upon  the 
Scottish  marches,  and  not  above  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
that  fortress.  The  hour  of  rendezvous  was  after  sunset,  and 
the  ni^t  being  dark,  Bucdeuch  and  his  men  arrived  nnper- 
oeived  under  the  castle,  where,  failing  to  scale  the  walls,  they 
forced  their  way  through  a  small  postern  into  the  fortress, 
and  with  shouts  and  sound  of  trumpet  relieved  Willie. 

Elizabeth,  highly  indignant  at  this  daring  exploit,  ordered 
ner  ambassador  Bowes  to  complain  to  King  James.  Bowes 
made  a  long  speech  in  the  convention  at  Edinburgh,  27th 
Blay  1596,  and  concluded  by  stating  that  peace  could  no 
k)nger  continue  between  the  two  kmgdoms,  unless  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  were  delivered  into  the  queen*s  hands  to  be  punished 
at  her  pleasure.  Boociench  answered  that  he  went  to  Eng- 
land to  relieve  a  subject  of  Scotland  unlawfully  taken  on  a 
day  of  tmce,  and  that  he  committed  no  hostility  nor  offered 
the  least  wrong  to  any  within  the  castle,  yet  he  was  content 
to  be  tried  by  commissioners  appointed  by  both  sovereigns. 
To  this,  as  might  be  expected,  Elizabeth  would  not  agree. 
Some  En^ish  borderers  having  crossed  into  Liddesdale  and 
wasted  the  conntcy,  the  chief  of  Bucdeuch  retaliated  by  a 
ndd^  into  England,  in  which  he  not  only  carried  off  much 
qwil,  but  apprehended  thirty-six  of  the  Tynedale  thieves,  all 
of  whom  he  put  to  death.  In  a  letter  to  Bowes,  printed  in 
tlie  Fcedera,  Elizabeth  expressed  her  indignation  at  this  far- 
ther outrage,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  a 
dengn  entertained  of  assassinating  a  chieftain  who  had  made 
himself  so  formidable  on  the  borders,  to  which,  it  was  alleged. 
Queen  Elizabeth  herself  was  privy.  Matters  were  at  length 
settled  by  commisdoners,  that  delinquents  should  be  delivered 
up  on  both  ndes,  and  that  the  chieft  themselves  should  enter 
mto  ward  in  the  opponte  countries,  till  these  were  given  up 
and  pledges  granted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  future  peace 
of  the  borden.  It  is  said  that  it  reqmred  all  King  James* 
authority  to  induce  Bucdeuch  and  Ker  of  Femiehirst  to  agree 
to  this  arrangement.  Bucdeuch  chose  for  his  guardian,  dur- 
mg  his  residence  in  England,  Sir  William  Sdl^,  master  of 
the  ordnance  at  Berwick,  and  surrendered  himself  into  his 
hands,  7th  October  1597.  He  appears  to  have  remamed  in 
Enghmd  till  February  1598.  According  to  an  andent  family 
tradition  he  was  presented  to  Elizabeth,  who  asked  him  how 
he  dared  to  undertake  an  enterprise  so  desperate  as  that 
of  attacking  the  castle  of  Carlisle?  He  boldly  answered, 
**  What  is  there,  madam,  that  a  man  may  not  dare?**  The 
queen,  it  is  said,  was  struck  with  the  reply,  and  renuurked  to 
tiiose  around  her,  *'This  is  a  man  indeed.  With  ten  thou- 
sand such  men  our  brother  of  Scotiand  might  shake  the  firm- 
est throne  in  Europe.**    After  the  succesdon  of  James  to  the 


English  throne,  Bucdeuch  was  very  active  in  quieting  the 
borders,  and  to  accomplish  thb  end  he  raised  a  regiment  of 
the  boldest  and  most  desperate  of  the  borderers,  and  carried 
them  over  to  fight  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  wars  of  Hol- 
land. He  attained  considerable  renown  as  a  military  com- 
mander under  Maurice  prince  of  Orange,  and  was,  for  his  ser- 
vices and  military  merit,  raised  to  the  peerage  of  Scotland, 
16th  March  1606,  under  the  titie  of  Lord  Scott  of  Bucdeuch. 
The  locality  of  the  title  is  in  one  of  the  minor  vales  of 
Selkirkshire,  and  tradition  attributes  its  origin  to  a  recess,  or 
in  modem  Scotch,  a  deugh  therdn.  A  tradition  preserved 
by  Scott  of  Satchells  in  his  Trae  History  of  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable name  of  Scott,  published  in  1688,  and  quoted  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  the  notes  to  *  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstfcl,* 
gives  the  following  romantic  ori^  of  the  name  of  Bucdeuch : 
**  Two  brethren,  natives  of  Galloway,  banished  for  a  riot  or 
insurrection,  came  to  Rankelbura  in  Ettrick  Forest,  where  the 
keeper  received  them  joyftiUy  on  account  of  thdr  skill  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  chase.  Kenneth  MacAlpin,  king  of  Scotland, 
came  soon  after  to  hunt  in  the  royal  forest,  and  pursued  a 
buck  from  Ettrickheudi  to  the  glen  now  called  Buck  leach, 
about  two  miles  above  the  lunction  of  Rankdburo  with  the 
river  Ettrick.  Here  the  stag  stood  at  bay;  and  the  kbg  and 
his  attendants,  who  followed  on  horseback,  were  thrown  out 
by  the  steepness  of  the  hill  and  the  morass.  John,  one  oi 
the  brethren  from  Galloway,  had  followed  the  chase  on  foot ; 
and  now  coming  in,  seised  the  buck  by  the  horns,  and,  being 
a  man  of  great  strength  and  activity,  threw  hua  on  his  back, 
and  ran  with  this  burden  about  a  mile  up  a  steep  hill,  to  a 
place  called  Oracra-croes,  where  Kenneth  had  halted,  and 
laid  the  buck  at  the  sovereign's  feet,  who  said, 

**  *  And  for  the  buck  thou  stoutiy  brought 
To  us  up  that  steep  heuch. 
Thy  designation  ever  shall 
Be  John  Soott  hi  Buckscleuch.*  *' 

But  Jamieson  confirms  and  places  beyond  doubt  the  oor- 
rectness  of  the  definition  of  the  word  ckugh  given  by  Buddi- 
man,  viz.  '*  a  rock  or  hill,  a  dift  or  cliff,  firom  the  Anglo-Saxon 
cl^^^  as  used  at  least  until  long  after  the  ori^  of  the  name 
Bucdeuch. 

It  is  synonymous,  or  at  least  then  was,  with  hengh^  a  height. 
The  woid  buck  is  also  by  Jamieson  and  Richardson,  derived 
from  the  Teutonic  huck-eny  to  bow,  to  bend,  and  when  used 
as  an  a^ective  it  means  of  a  round  or  drcular  shape,  as  huch- 
basket,  a  round  basket  for  dothes;  back^wKeat^  rounded 
wheat;  bvekUt  a  small  round  vessel  for  water.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  Scotch,  as  buckle  shell,  a  round  or  spiral  shell ; 
buckaUmef  a  large  round  stone;  and  in  topography  in  the 
Buck  of  the  Cabroch  (in  Aberdeenshire),  a  circular  portiom 
of  that  remaricably  deep  and  continuous  hollow  or  ddl.  The 
word  Bucdeuch,  therefore,  would  appear  to  imply  the  round 
or  circular  rock  or  hill  which  gives  name  to  the  ravine  in 
question,  and  the  tradition  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
attempts  to  imlock  the  etymology  of  local  names  which,  set- 
ting alike  chronology  and  history,  whether  general  or  family, 
at  defiance,  have  nevertheless  a  plauable  air,  and  pass,  because 
unquestioned,  with  the  majority  of  mankind. 

The  first  Lord  Scott  of  Bucdeuch  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Ker  of  Cessford,  sister  of  Robert  first  earl  of 
Roxburgh,  and  died  in  1611. 

Em  only  son  Walter,  second  lord,  was  created,  16th  March 
1619,  eari  of  Bucdeuch,  with  the  secondary  title  of  Xord 
Scott  of  Whitchester  and  Eskdale,  with  remainder  to  his 
heirs  male,  and  afterwards  extended  to  heirs  whatsoever.  He 
had  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  sen'ioe  of  the  states 
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of  Holland  against  the  Spaniards.  He  xnazried  Lady  Mary 
Hajf  fourth  daughter  of  Francis,  ninth  earl  of  Errol,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son  Frauds  and  two  daughters.    He  died  in  1638. 

Francis,  second  earl  of  Bucdeuch,  added  Dalkeith  to  the 
family  property,  having  acquired  it  from  the  Morton  family 
in  1642.  He  was  a  zealous  royalist,  and  on  that  aooonnt  his 
heirs  were  mulcted  by  Cromwell  in  the  large  fine  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  now  equal  to  about  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  He  died  in  1651,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  By  his  countess.  Lady  Margaret  Lesly,  only 
daughter  of  John  earl  of  Rolbes,  widow  of  Lord  Balgome,  he 
had  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Anne. 

The  elder  daughter,  Mary,  succeeded  as  countess  oi  Buc- 
cleneh  in  her  own  right.  Being  one  of  the  greatest  matches 
in  the  kingdom,  she  instantly  became,  though  a  mere  child, 
the  object  of  deep  matrimonial  intrigues.  At  the  early  age 
of  eleven  she  was  married  to  Walter  Scott,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Gideon  Scott  of  Highchester,  of  the  house  of  Harden.  At 
the  time  of  the  marriage  her  husband  was  only  in  his  four- 
teenth year,  and  a  student  at  the  uniyersity  of  St  Andrews. 
He  was  afterwards  created  earl  of  Tarras  for  life.  [See  Tab- 
RAS,  earl  of.]  They  were  married  by  Mr.  Hary  Wilkie, 
mmister  of  Wemyss,  without  proclamation,  by  virtue  of  an 
order  from  the  presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy.  The  marriage  was 
prindpally  brought  about  by  her  mother,  **a  witty,  active 
woman,"  as  B.iillie  styles  her,  in  reference  to  whom  it  was 
said  that  Monk  **  governed  Scotland  through  her."  [^Baillie*s 
Jjetters,  vol.  iii.  p.  488.]  This  marriage  caused  a  great  noise 
at  the  time,  and  became  the  subject  of  discussion  before  the 
provincial  Synod  of  Fife  in  1669,  upon  an  accusation  against 
the  presbytery,  for  granting  a  warrant  for  the  marriage  with- 
out prodamation  of  the  banns.  The  presbytery  was,  how- 
ever, absolved,  because  the  order  was  grounded  upon  an  act 
of  the  General  Assembly,  allowing  such  marriages  in  case  of 
necessity  or  fear  of  rape ;  and  the  lady's  friends  were  appre- 
hensive of  her  being  carried  off.  On  an  application  to  the 
court  of  session,  by  the  curators  of  the  countess,  she  was  sepa- 
rated firom  her  husband  until  she  should  be  twelve  years  of 
age.  Various  parties  «antended  for  the  chaise  and  custody 
of  the  youthful  countess  during  this  period,  and  Oliver  Grom- 
wdl  was  even  appealed  to  on  the  subject.  It  was  at  length 
arranged  that  deneral  Monk  should  be  her  custodier.  His 
residence  was  fixed  at  Dalkeith  House,  of  whidi,  and  the 
Parks,  he  obtained  a  lease  for  five  years.  Tradition  says  that 
he  planned  the  Restoration  in  the  rooms  overhanging  the 
river,  still  existing  in  the  House.  During  the  separation  of 
the  countess  from  her  husband,  they  carried  on  a  very  affec- 
tionate correspondence  as  husband  and  wife ;  and  so  soon  as 
she  became  twdve  years  of  age,  to  enable  her  to  contract 
marriage  legally,  the  parties  were  remarried.  In  Lament's 
Diary,  under  .date  18th  June  1660,  it  is  mentioned  that  "  the 
Lady  Baldevdi  took  journey  for  London,  and  while  there  was 
toudied  by  his  migesty  for  the  cruells  in  her  arme."  The 
countess  .died  in  two  years  afterwards  without  issue.  She 
was  suooeeded  in  the  titles  and  estates  by  her  only  sister, 

Anne,  countess  of  Buodeuch,  bom  in  1651,  at  Dundee, 
then  the  pUoe  of  refuge  of  the  principal  nobility  about  the 
time  that  it  was  besieged  by  Monk.  This  lady,  who  was 
esteemed  the  greatest  heiress  of  her  time,  was  in  1668,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  married  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth  (then  only 
fourteen),  son  of  Charles  the  Second,  by  Luqr  Walters, 
daughter  of  Richard  Walters,  Esq.  of  Haverfordwest,  county 
of  Pembroke.  Lament  mentions  that  "  the  marriage  feast 
stood  at  London  in  the  earl  of  Weyms'  house,  where  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  queen  were  present  with  divers  of  the  court." 
Ou  his  mami«ge  Monmouth  assumed  the  name  of  Scott,  and 


himself  and  his  duchess  were,  20th  April  1663,  created  duke 
and  duchess  of  Buodeuch  and  earl  and  countess  of  Dalkdth, 
with  remainder  to  their  heirs  male,  in  default  of  which  to  the 
hdrs  whatever  descending  from  the  duke's  body  succeeding 
in  the  estate  and  earldom  of  Buccleuch.  His  grace's  honours, 
Scottish  and  English,  were  forfeited  upon  his  execution  15th 
July,  1686.  The  duchess  had  the  liferent  of  the  Scotch  titles 
and  estates  in  terms  of  a  crown  charter  of  regrant,  (proceed- 
ing on  a  resignation,)  dated  16th  January  1666.  To  prevent 
the  Scotch  titles  becoming  extinct  at  her  death,  she  resigned 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  crown ;  and  obtained  a  regrant  on 
17th  November  1687  to  herself,  and  after  her  death  to  James 
earl  of  Dalkeith,  her  eldest  son,  and  his  heirs  male,  and  of  taillia. 
This  is  -still  the  regulating  grant  of  the  honours  and  estates. 
The  affecting  scene  between  Monmouth  and  his  duchess,  pre- 
vious to  his  execution,  is  well  known.  It  is  said  that  James 
the  Second,  (of  England}  seventh  of  Scotland,)  wliile  he  rig- 
orously condemned  his  nephew  to  the  block,  entertaineu. 
nevertheless,  a  strong  degree  of  favour  for  the  duchess.  Her 
grace  possessed  great  decision  of  character,  which,  how- 
ever, she  only  displayed  in  the  management  of  her  fiunily, 
and  of  her  great  possessions,  to  whidi  she  added  consider- 
ably. She  appears  never  to  have  interfered  in  politics,  a::d 
preserved  the  favour  both  of  James  II.  and  of  William  III. 
She  added  to  the  present  palace  of  Dalkdth,  and  oc- 
casionally lived  there  in  princely  splendour.  Six  cnlldrfu 
were  the  fruits  of  the  marriage.  Of  these  twc  were  soca, 
James,  earl  of  Dalkeith,  aud  Heoiy,  created  earl  of  Debnu  c 
in  1706.  [See  Delorainb,  eari  of.]  The  dudiess  manriau, 
secondly,  Charles,  third  Lord  Comwallis,  by  wh(«n  she  had 
one  son  and  two  daughters,  aixi  died  6th  February  1732. 
Till  the  day  of  her  death  she  continued  to  keep  up  tiie  state 
of  a  princess  of  the  blood,  being  attended  by  pages,  served  oa 
the  knee,  and  covered  with  a  canopy  in  her  room,  and  no  one 
was  allowed  to  sit  in  her  presence.  Lady  Margaret  Montgo- 
mery related  that  she  had  dined  with  the  duchess  at  Dalkdtlit 
and  being  a  relative  was  allowed  a  chair,  but  the  rest  of  the 
guests  stood  during  the  dinner. 

Her  ddest  son,  James  earl  of  Dalkeith,  lived  diiefly  iu 
Flanders  during  the  reign  of  King  William,  but  returned  to 
Scotland  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  in  1702,  and  died 
in  1705,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  married  Lady 
Henrietta  Hyde,  second  daughter  of  Lawrence  first  earl  of 
Rochester,  leaving  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  and,  prede- 
ceasing his  mother,  his  eldest  son  Francis  (bom  11th  Janu- 
ary 1695)  became,  at  her  death,  second  duke  of  Buccleuch. 
In  1748  he  obtamed  by  act  of  parliament  a  restoration  of  the 
earldom  of  Doncaster  and  barony  of  Scott  of  Tynedale,  two  of 
the  English  honours  of  his  grandfather,  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 
He  married,  first,  6th  April  1720,  Lady  Jane  Douglas,  ddest 
daughter  of  James  second  duke  of  Queensberry,  by  whom  be 
had  a  son,  Francis,  earl  of  Dalkeith,  who  predeceased  his 
father,  and  secondly,  Miss  Powell,  but  by  tiiat  lady  had  no 
issue.  On  the  approach  of  the  Pretender  to  Edinburgh  in 
1745  he  sent  his  tenantry  to  assist  in  defending  the  dty.  H4 
died  22d  April  1761.  His  son,  the  earl  of  DalkdUi,  had 
married  Caroline,  ddest  daughter  and  coheiress  of  the  famous 
John  duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  Henry,  succeeded 
his  grandfather.  One  of  the  daughters,  Frances,  married  to 
Archibald  liOrd  Douglas,  was  a  posthumous  child. 

Henry,  third  duke  of  Buodeuch,  was  bom  13th  September 
1746.  In  March  1764  his  Grace  and  his  brother  the  Hon. 
Campbell  Scott  set  out  on  their  travels,  accompanied  by  tna 
cdebrated  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  The  brother  was  aM^iafin«»J^«^ 
on  the  streets  of  Paris  on  the  18tii  October  1766  in  his  nina- 
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leenth  year.  His  i-emains  were  brought  home  by  the  duke, 
and  deposited  in  the  family  vault  at  Dalkeith.  On  bis 
|raoe*s  return  he  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  vast  estates.  On  the  oommenoemant  of  the  war 
with  Franco  in  1778,  he  raised  a  regiment  of  fencibles,  chiefly 
from  among  his  own  tenantry,  and  by  his  condescen- 
sion and  kindness  of  manners  and  close  application  to  his 
military  duties,  he  secared  the  affection  and  esteem  of  all 
under  his  command.  He  married,  in  1767,  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  the  last  duke  of  Montague,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons 
and  four  daughters,  viz.  Geoige,  who  died  in  infancy;  Charles 
William  Heniy,  earl  of  Dalkeith;  Henry  James  Montague, 
who  succeeded  as  Lord  Montague  in  1790,  on  the  death  of 
his  grandfather  the  duke  of  Montague,  but  died  in  1845, 
without  male  issue,  when  the  title  became  extinct;  Mary, 
married  to  James  Gewge,  earl  of  Courtown;  Elizabeth,  to  the 
earl  of  Home;  Caroline,  to  the  marquis  of  Queensbeny;  and 
Harriet,  to  the  sixth  marquis  of  Lothian.  On  the  decease  of 
William  fourth  duke  of  Queensbeny  without  issue,  23d  De- 
cember 1810,  Duke  Henry  succeeded  to  that  dukedom  [see 
QusEjisBBRRT,  dukc  of  ]  and  to  considerAble  estates  in  Dum- 
fries-shire. It  was  to  the  influence  of  this  duke  of  Buocleuch 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  indebted  for  his  appointment,  in 
!)ocember  1799,  to  the  office  of  sheriff  depute  of  Selkirkshire, 
and  afterwards,  in  1806,  to  that  of  one  of  the  principal  clerks 
•*f  the  count  of  session.    His  Grace  died  11th  January  1811. 

His  eldest  son,  Charles  William  Henry,  fourth  duke  of 
iiuocleuch  and  sixth  of  Queensberry,  was  bom  24th  May 
1 772,  and  in  1807  was  uimmoned  to  the  House  of  Peers  as 
tiaron  Tynedale.  He  married,  28d  March  1795,  Harriet 
Katherine  Townshend,  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  first 
Viscount  Sydney.  Her  grace  died  in  1814.  There  is  a  very 
affecting  correspondence  on  this  event  between  the  duke 
»nd  Sir  -Walter  Scott,  in  Lodchart*s  life  of  the  poet.  The 
(lake  was  a  constant  friend  and  correspondent  of  Sir  Walter, 
and  at  an  early  period  of  his  difficulties  he  gave  his  name  as 
security  for  a  loan  of  four  thousand  pounds  to  the  embarrassed 
iian  of  letters.  He  also  bestowed  on  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
the  life-rent  of  the  farm  of  Altrive,  on  his  favourite  braes  of 
Varrow.  By  his  duchess  he  had  two  sons,  Walter  Francis, 
aarl  of  Dalkeith,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Lord  John  Douglas 
Soott,  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  six  daughters.  He  died  at 
Lisbon,  20th  April  1819. 

Walter  Francis  Montague  Douglas  Scott,  fifth  duke  of 
Bucdeuch,  and  seventh  of  Queensberry,  was  bom  2oth  No- 
vember 1806;  married,  13th  August  1829,  I^dy  Charlotte 
Thynne,  youngest  daughter  of  the  second  marquis  of  Bath, 
with  issue.  His  grace  sits  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  earl 
of  Doncaster.  He  was  lord  privy  seal  from  February  1842  to 
January  1846 ;  lord  president  of  the  council  from  January  to 
July  1846;  is  lord  lieutenant  of  Mid  Lothian  and  of  Rox- 
burghshire, captain  general  of  the  king's  body  guard  in  Scot- 
land, and  high  steward  of  Westminster.  His  grace  presented 
to  the  Bannat^e  Club  an  edition  of  the  Cbartulary  of  Mel- 
rose, prepared  at  his  own  expense,  containing  a  series  of  an- 
cient charters,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
highly  interesting  to  the  students  of  Scottish  history,  which 
was  issued  in  1837,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

His  grace  was  educated  at  St  Jolm^s  college,  Cambridge, 
nnd  graduated  M.A.  in  1827.  In  1834  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford,  and  in  1842  tliat  of  LL.D.  fix>m 
Cambridge.  His  eldest  son,  William  Henry  Walter,  earl  of 
Dalkeith,  was  born  in  1831 ;  lord-lieut.  of  Dumfries-shire, 
1858;  elected  M.P.  for  Mid  Lothian  1853;  subsequently 
re-elected.  In  Sep.  1889,  an  entertamment  was  given  by  his 
tenantry  to  the  duke  at  Branxholm,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 


Buccleuch  family.  A  pavilion  was  erected  on  the  oocasioUj 
constmcted  in  the  form  of  an  ancient  baronial  hall,  and  seated 
to  oontaui  upwards  of  one  thousand  persons.  The  ancient 
war  cry  of  the  clan,  *  Bellenden,*  from  a  place  of  that  name 
situated  near  the  head  of  Borthwick  water,  painted  in  bold 
letters,  was  prominent  over  the  seat  of  the  duke.  Of  Branx^ 
holm  castle  (celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott),  the 
only  portion  remaining  is  part  of  a  square  tower,  which  is 
connected  with  the  present  mansion  house,  the  residence  of 
his  grace's  chamberlain. 

Dalkeith  palaoe,  the  principal  residence  of  the  family,  has 
three  times  in  the  present  oentury  been  bonouied  by  a  visit 
firom  royalty,  viz.,  in  1822,  by  George  IV. ;  in  September 
1842,  by  Queen  Victoria ;  and  in  August  1874,  by  the  King 
of  Denmark  and  the  Pririoess  of  Wales. 


BucHAN,  anciently  Boquman  or  Bijoquhanb,  a  surname 
originally  derived  from  the  district  of  Bnchan,  formerly  a 
county  of  itself,  which  comprises  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Aberdeenshire,  with  part  of  Banffshire.  The  name,  like  that 
of  Buuchaine  in  France,  Buchianico  in  Naples,  and  some  oth> 
ers,  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  firom  Bou  or  Boi,  an  old 
French  word  now  only  found  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
primarily  fit)m  the  Latin  word  6o«,  an  ox,  and  in  reference  to 
the  flesh  of  oxen  or  cattie,  although  the  district  is  now  more 
famed  for  its  com  than  its  cattle.  It  is  probable  that  the 
names  of  many  similar  places  in  England,  as  Bukenham  or 
Buckingham,  &c,  had  the  same  origiiL  In  another  form  we 
have  it  in  Buccaneers,  a  Spanish  word  indicating  the  kind  of 
food  (^ucoA,  dried  ox  flesh)  on  which  these  freebooters  of  the 
new  world  almost  exclusively  sustained  themselves. 


The  earldom  of  Buchan,  in  the  Scottish  peerage,  at  pre- 
sent enjoyed  by  the  Erskine  family,  but  formerly  possessed 
by  the  Comyns,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Scotland. 

The  first  earl  of  Buchan  on  record  was  Fergus,  who  flour- 
ished about  the  time  of  William  the  lion.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  seven  earls  of  Scotland  who,  being  dis- 
pleased at  Malcolm  the  Fourth's  serving  under  Henry  the  Second 
of  England  at  Toulouse,  were  disposed  to  seize  his  person 
and  eject  him  firom  the  throne  in  the  assembly  at  Perth  in 
1160.  He  had  no  family  name,  but  as  Skene  affirms  that  all 
the  earldoms  of  Scotland  were  given  by  King  Edgar  to  members 
of  the  royal  family  at  that  time,  it  is  probable  he  was  related 
to  the  line  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  He  is  mentioned  as  having 
mode  a  grant  of  a  mark  of  silver  annually  to  the  abbacy  of 
Aberbrothwidc,  founded  by  King  William. 

His  only  child  Marjory  or  Margaret,  countess  of  Buchan  in 
her  own  right,  took  for  her  second  husband,  in  1210,  William 
Comyn,  sheriff  of  Forfar  and  justidary  of  Scotland,  who  be- 
came earl  of  Buchan  in  right  of  his  wife.  He  was  the  third  of 
the  Comyns  in  Scotland,  and  had  been  previously  married  to 
a  lady  whose  name  is  not  known,  and  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  of  whom  Walter,  the  second  son,  was  earl  of  Menteith 
(which  title  see).  By  his  second  wife,  the  countess  of  Buch- 
an,  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  to 
William  earl  of  Mar.  He  died  in  1233,  and  was  survived  by 
his  countess. 

Their  son,  Alexander  Comyn,  second  earl  of  Buchan  of 
this  name,  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  busy  reigns  of  Alex- 
ander the  Second  and  Third.  In  1244  he  was  one  of  the 
guarantees  of  the  peace  with  England,  and  in  1251  was  ap- 
pointed justiciary  of  Scotland,  but  being  one  of  the  Scottish 
party  who  were  obnoxious  to  King  Henry  the  Third,  he  was 
removed  from  that  high  office  four  years  afterwards.  In  1257 
however,  he  was  restored  to  it,  and  held  it  till  his  death.    He 
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muriad  EUubetb,  Moond  diughMr  of  R<:fer  aa  Quino,  em 
sf  Winduiter  iDdaiiiiUblaatSaiUuid,  aa  wEioae  destlk,  in 
1164,  witboDt  inila  ivaa,  Ui«  evi  af  Buohui  abUined,  in 
right  ofbiairiKBtDUilun  of  her  bthar*!  vUti*  in  Qalla- 
iT>r  uid  in  other  coontiea)  end  aa  tba  raaignaCioD  at  the 
oSea  of  ccDstsbla  bj  Margarat  oonnteat  of  Darbj,  th«  aldw 
uita  of  hii  wife,  in  1S70,  he  became,  in  rij^t  of  the  bittar, 
eanitable  aT  Scotland.  Ha  ntia  one  of  the  DiagDitM  Scotin, 
wbo,  an  ith  Febnuij  1!S4,  engigad  to  nuintun  tha  mccea- 
«oa  of  the  princeas  Marguet  of  Noiwa;  to  theoown,  on  tba 
death  of  her  grandfatber,  being  tba  Grat  of  thirlaen  nHi  pre- 
•ant  at  the  pwliantent  held  at  Sotne  on  that  daj.  In  1386, 
on  tha  death  of  Aleumder  the  Third,  he  wu  chown  ooe  of 
the  Bi  gnardiana  of  SootJimd.  He  died  in  1289,  and  wu 
nuxeedod  bj  hia  eon  John,  alao  oonatable  of  Scotland. 

John,  third  earl  of  Bnchan  of  tba  Comjn  familj,  adbntd 
to  tha  En^iah  intenat,  and  with  a  tmnultaons  band  of  lol- 
lowere  he  anooontered  King  Robart  the  Brace,  2Ath  Decem- 
ber 1307,  but  hie  troops  fled  at  tba  fintonaet  of  Braca'a 
annv.  la  the  (bllowing  jrau  he  aaumbled  a  numernoa  force, 
bat  wai  deAated  bj  Bnice,  with  great  alaughter,  at  InTerorj, 
S!d  Ua^  1808.  Soon  aflerwardt  ha  retired  to  England, 
when  he  died  bafon  SSth  April  1S18.  Hie  wife,  Isabel,  tlie 
daughter  of  Donoan,  avl  of  Fife,  waa  the  high-ipiritad  ladj 
who  pUced  the  crown  on  the  bead  af  Robert  the  Brace,  as 
reftrtad  to  in  that  article. 

John'a  brother  Aleunder  wai  atfled  finrth  earl  of  Bnchan, 
and  Henrj  de  Beaumont,  an  Kngiishman  who  married  Alai' 
ander'a  eldeat  daughter,  ALoa,  assomed  the  titto  of  fifth  ear] 
ofltncban.  inrightofhiiwifb.     He  died  in  1341. 

In  1S71  a  grant  of  thia  earldom  wu  obtained  from  Robert 
the  Second  by  Sir  Aleunder  Stewart,  knigbt,  bii  fourth  aon 
by  his  first  wife,  Eliiabath  Here,  lOng  anowo,  from  bia  aav- 
igenass,  b;  the  name  af  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch.  He  had  also 
I  the  earldom  of  Bcea  for  life,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Euphame, 
!  conntcaa  of  Roes,  bj  whom  he  hid  no  issue,  but  he  left  live 
!  nstunl  sons,  Alexander,  eail  of  Mar,  Sir  Anarew,  Walter, 
James  and  Dnnaan,  from  whom  several  familtee  of  the  name 
of  Stewart  an  descended.  Having  seiud  the  btahop  of 
Moray's  lands  he  wu  eicommaDicated,  and  in  rerenga  he,  in 
Maj  and  June  1S90,  barat  tha  towns  of  Forres  and  Elgin, 
with  the  chnroh  of  St  Giles,  tba  maison  dieu,  and  tba  oatba- 
dral,  and  eighteen  booses  of  tha  Canana,  far  which  ha  did 
penance  in  tbe  Blackftiar's  chnrch  af  Perth,  before  tha  altar, 
and  was  obliged  to  make  fall  satisfaction  to  the  blabop.  He 
died  S4tb  July  1S94. 

At  his  death  it  devolved  on  his  brother  Robert,  duke  of 
Albany,  when  it  wu  granted  to  John  Stewart,  bia  eldeat  son, 
bom  in  1S80,  to  whom  hit  father  gave  the  baiony  of  Cool 
and  Olfial  in  Abardeenihira,  and  who,  fbr  his  valour,  wu 
auinamed  "the  brave  John  o'  I3odI."  In  1116,  he  wu  sent 
to  England  to  oomplate  the  treaty  for  the  leleaae  of  Jamu 
tbe  Flnt,  in  which  he  wu  onaucceiifiil.  In  I4S0,  be  went 
to  France:,  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  Sootch  aniiliarin, 
to  mpport  the  right  of  Charles  the  Serenth  to  the  trench 
crown  againit  the  English.  At  the  battle  of  Beaag4  In  An- 
jon,  32d  Haroh  14S1,  he  defeated  (he  Engliah  nndv  the 
duke  of  CUrenca.  [See  onJe,  p.  39.]  He  was  alain  at  tbe 
battle  ofVemenil  in  Normandy,  ITth  Angust  1431.  Hi* 
portrait  will  be  fbond  at  p.  18.  By  his  wife  Lady  Elizabeth 
Douglas,  second  daughter  of  Ardiibald,  fonrth  carl  of  Dong- 
lu  and  doke  of  Touraine,  ha  left  an  only  daughter,  Margaret, 
inarriod  to  George,  second  Lord  Seton,  and  fnm  them  were 
descended,  in  a  right  line,  all  tbe  lorda  of  the  now  eitmot 
houae  of  Seton,  earla  of  Winton  (bhi  WldTOtr,  eai4  of). 
The  eaildom  of  Boes  which  his  talbtr  had  procDnd  for  bm 
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fell  to  the  aown  on  hia  death,  bat  the  earldom  of  Bnchan  de- 
volved on  hia  brother  Uordooh,  dake  of  Albany,  at  wboas 
execution  in  1126,  it  wu  foifioted. 

In  1166,  it  was  botowed  on  Jamea  Stewart,  anmained 
"  Hearty  James,"  uterine  brother  of  King  James  the  Seeoii4 
He  wu  the  second  aon  of  ^  James  St«wait,  the  black 
knight  rf  Lora,  by  Jane,  queen  of  Scotland,  the  widow  cd 
James  the  First.  In  1471,  on  tba  Ml  of  Lord  Boyd,  bt 
wu  Donttitated  high  chamberlun  of  Scotland,  and  in  14T3, 
be  was  sent  ambaasador  to  France,  when  he  obtunad  a  utt 
condnct  for  passing  throngfa  En^and.     He  died  before  lAOQ 

Hia  son  and  grandson  both  sucoeeded  as  carls  of  Bodian. 

John,  muter  of  Bnchan,  eldeat  son  of  tbe  latter,  liad,  by 
his  second  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Walter  Ogilvie  of 
Boyne,  a  daughter,  Christian  Stewart,  who  snooeeded  to  the 
title,  and  1^  her  marriage  in  1169  with  Kobert  Donglits, 
seoond  son  cf  Sir  Robert  Doo^aa  of  Lochlevea,  uterine 
brother  of  the  regent  Moray,  he  baoame  sari  o<  BodiaD,  rn 
right  of  his  vrifa. 

They  had  two  dangbters,  and  a  son,  Jamn,  who  becamv 
flfUi  earl  of  fiochai  of  this  family.  Us  died  !6th  Angus), 
1601,  aged  31.  By  his  wife,  Margaret,  sscond  dau^ter  el 
Walter,  fiirt  Lord  O^vy  of  Deakfbrd,  he  had  an  only  child, 
Maiy  Donglas,  coanl«ea  of  Bnchan,  in  bar  own  ri^t,  bj 
whoae  marriage  with  Jamea  Erakine,  aon  of  John,  sovcsiUi 
earl  of  Mar,  lord  high  tieanuer  of  Scotland,  and  flnt  Liwd 
Cardross,  [sea  Cikdboeb,  lord.]  this  earldom  passed  into  the 
Mar  branch  of  Che  Erakine  family.  Of  titit  first  earl  of 
Bachan  of  the  house  of  Erakine,  there  ia  a  portrait  in  Smith's 
IoonognphiaSooticB,ofwbl«h  IhafUlowing  is  a  cut- 
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James  £rakine,  sizth  earl  of  Buchan,  was  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  bedchamber  to  King  Charles  the  First,  and  resided 
mach  in  England.  He  died  in  1640.  His  eldest  son  James, 
seventh  eail,  married  Lady  Maijoiy  Ramsay,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  first  earl  of  Dalhonae,  by  whom  he  had  foor  danghters 
and  one  son,  William,  who  snooeeded  in  October  1664  as 
eighth  earl  of  Bnchan.  At  the  revolution  he  adhered  to  the 
party  of  King  James,  but  falling  into  the  hands  of  King  Wil- 
liam's forces,  he  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Stir- 
ling, where  he  died  in  1696,  unmarried.  At  his  death,  the 
saocession  to  the  eaildom  opened  to  David,  fourth  lord  Gar- 
dross,  eldest  son  of  Heniy  the  third  lord;  and  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  1698  an  act  was  passed  allowing  him  to  be  called  in 
the  rolls  of  parliament  as  eari  of  Buehan. 

Henry  David,  the  tenth  earl,  married  Agnes,  daagfater  of 
.Sir  James  Steuart  of  Coltness,  baronet,  and  granddaughter  of 
Sir  James  Stouart,  lord  advocate  to  King  William  and 
Queen  Anne,  popularly  caHed  Jamie  Wylie;  and  by  him  had, 
with  a  danghter  and  a  son  David,  who  died  young,  David 
Steuart  firsldne,  the  eleventh  earl,  and  his  two  celebrated 
brothers,  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine,  father  of  the  12th  earl, 
and  Thomas,  created  Lord  Erskine,  lord  chancellor;  notices 
of  whom  are  siibeequently  given  in  their  place,  under  the 
head  of  Erskisb. 

Eari  Heniy.  the  father  of  these  three  xielebrated  brothers, 
was  a  mao  of  infinite  good  nature  and  polite  manners,  but 
ordinary  understanding,  la  1746,  when  the  young  Chevalier 
arrived  in  Edinburgh,  he  had  a  great  desire  t»  be  introduced 
to  him,  but  not  wishing  to  commit  himself  by  joining  the 
standaid  of  rebellion,  he,  along  with  his  brother-in-law,  the 
celebrated  Sir  James  Steuart  of  Coltness,  requested  their 
firiend  Lord  Elcho,  who  was  Sir  Jameses  brother-in-law,  and 
one  of  the  princess  firmest  adherents,  to  take  them,  as  it 
were,  upon  compulsion,  to  tlie  court  at  Holyroodhouse. 
Next  day,  therefore,  according  to  concert,  they  were  seized  at 
the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  by  a  party  under  the  command  of 
Ekfao,  and  straightway  brought  into  an  ante-chamber  of  the 
pabce.  The  prince,  however,  on  the  matter  being  explained 
to  him,  refused  to  see  them,  unless  as  avowed  adherents. 
Sir  James  Steuart  consented,  was  introduced,  and  ruined, 
while  the  eari -of  Bnchan,  with  a  low  and  sarcastic  obttsance 
to  Lord  Elcho,  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  left  the  palace.  He 
thus  saved  his  estates  from  confiscation,  but  unfortunately,  it 
was  only  to  squander  much  of  their  vahie  in  another  way. 
At  his  death  in  1767  he  left  his  children  little  better  inherit- 
ance than  their  talents,  for  which  they  wero  more  indebted  to 
fhdr  mother  than  to  him. 

Henry  David  Erskine,  twelfth  earl  of  Buehan  of  the  name, 
son  of  the  celebrated  Hon.  Henry  Knkine,  by  his  wife,  the 
danghter  of  George  Fullerton,  Esq.  of  Broughton  Hall,  died 
in  1867.  Bom  in  1783,  lie  was  three  times  married.  His 
eldest  son  Heniy,  Ix>rd  Cardroes,  died  in  1887,  leaving  a  son, 
bom  in  1884,  and  died  in  1 849.  His  second  son,  David  Stuart 
Erskine,  bom  in  1816,  succeeded  as  18th  earl ;  married,  with 
issue.  Besides  that  of  liord  Cardroes,  the  eari  also  holds  the 
secondary  title  of  Lord  Auchterhouse,  conferred  in  1606. 

Of  the  principal  families  of  this  name  are  the  Buchans  of 
Aucbmaooy,  in  the  parish  of  Logie-Buchan,  Aberdeenshure, 
«vho  have  been  proprietors  of  that  estate,  as  appears  from 
Robertson*s  Index  of  Scarce  Charters,  since  the  year  1318, 
holding  it  of  the  eari  of  Buehan  until  the  forfeiture  of  the 
Gomyns  in  the  reign  of  King  Robert  the  Brace.  In  1608, 
James  the  Fourth  gave  Andrew  Buehan  of  Auchmacoy  a 
new  charter,  and  erected  his  lands  into  a  iiree  barony,  which 
has  been  inherited  by  his  lineal  male  descendants  ever  smise. 


Tlie  family  of  Auchmacoy  were  remariuble  for  their  steady 
loyalty  to  the  Stuarts,  and  thdr  opposition  to  the  Covenant 
Of  this  family  was  the  celebrated  Majoi^General  Buehan,  the 
last  officer  who  had  the  chief  command  of  King  James> 
forces  in  Scotland,  after  the  revolution  of  1688.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  James  Buehan  of  Auchmacoy,  by  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Seton  of  Pitmedden,  and  was  bom 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  entered  the 
army  young,  and  after  serving  in  subordinate  ranks  in  Fnmoe 
and  Holland,  he  was  in  1682  appointed  by  Charles  the 
Second  lieutenant  -  colonel,  and  in  1686,  by  James  the 
Seventh,  colonel  of  the  earl  of  Mar*s  regiment  of  fo0t  in 
Scotland.  He  received  the  thanks  of  the  privy  council  for 
various  services,  and  in  1689  was  promoted  by  King  James 
to  the  rank  of  major-general  After  the  fall  of  the  Viscount 
Dundee  at  Killiecrankie,  and  the  subsequent  repulse  of  his 
successor.  Colonel  Cannan,  at  Dunkeld,  he  was  appointed  by 
King  James,  who  was  then  in  Ireland,  commander-in-cluef  of 
all  the  Jacobite  forces  in  Scotland.  He  took  the  field  in  April 
1690,  and  on  his  arrival  ftom  Ireland  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs 
and  principal  officen  was  held  at  Keppoch,  to  deliberate  on  the 
course  which  they  ought  to  pursue,  when  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  continue  the  war.  As,  however,  the  laboun  of  the 
spring  season  were  not  over,  they  postponed  the  muster  of 
the  dans  tiU  these  should  be  completed,  and  in  the  meantime 
directed  Mi^or-genersl  Buehan  to  employ  the  interval  in 
beating  up  the  enemy's  quarters,  along  the  borders  of  the 
lowlands,  for  which  purpose  a  detachment  of  twelve  hundred 
foot  was  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal  [Ai^corrsf.]  It  sc 
happened  that  the  general*s  brother.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Buehan,  had  joined  the  party  of  the  government,  and  at  this 
time  commanded  King  William*s  forces  in  the  city  and  county 
of  Aberdeen,  and  he  was  directed  by  General  Mackay  to 
march  upon  any  point  where  he  could  co-operate  vrith  Sir 
Thomas  Livingston,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  was 
acting  as  a  check  upon  the  movements  of  the  Jacobite  forces 
m  tbie  Soutliera  Highlands.  At  Cromdale,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  firet  of  May  (1690),  Livingston  surprised  and 
defeated  General  Bnchan  and  the  forces  under  his  command, 
then  repoang  in  the  low  grounds,  on  the  south  banks  of  the 
Spey,  which  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  song  of  *Tho 
Haughs  of  Cromdale,*  beginning — 

"  As  I  came  in  by  Ancblndown 
A  little  wee  bit  ftae  the  town, 
When  to  the  Highlands  I  was  bown. 

To  view  the  haws  o'  Cromdale; 
I  met  a  man  in  tartan  trows, 
I  apeer'd  at  him  what  was  the  news, 
Quo*  he,  the  Highland  army  roes 

That  e'er  we  came  to  CromdaJ«. 

We  were  In  bed,  Sir,  every  man. 
When  the  En^sh  hoat  upon  us  eame; 
A  bloody  battle  then  began. 

Upon  the  haws  of  Cromdale. 
The  English  borae  they  were  So  rode^ 
They  bathed  their  hooft  hi  Highland  blood. 
Bat  onr  brave  dana  they  boldly  stood. 

Upon  the  haws  of  Cromdale^ 

But,  aloal  we  could  no  longer  stay, 
For  o'er  the  hiDs  we  eame  away. 
And  aore  we  do  lament  the  day. 

And  view  the  haws  of  Cromdale.** 

The  names  of  Montrose  and  Cromwell  are,  in  the  rest  of  th0 
song,  by  an  absurd  anachronism,  substituted  for  those  of 
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and  Lmn^rtooe,  wfaOe  tome  of  fbe  dans  *<tum— ji*«i 
were  not  io  the  Auiuiih  at  a2L  Tbe  popa<ar  km^  of  a 
tnuatrj  iooetinief  make  aad  faaroe  witli  fiict  and  erm  pn>- 
Uabifitf,  ae  hiatoiy  ii  ofteo  "  made  roid  Hutm^  tnStiaim.^ 

Buciian  aftcrwarda,  at  the  head  of  a  eonadenUe  font,  being 
yKoed  hf  Fanjnhanoa  of  Imrtttj  with  about  abc  bnnind  c^ 
Kraemar  Hig^landrri,  left  the  oc^bomhood  of  Aber;^!  iSe, 
«  (mi«  he  had  been  for  aotne  time,  and  deaeended  into  the  low 
}ia2ta  of  AbetdeeDsfaire,  Meanut,  and  fianC  hot  were  ofiyoaed 
bf  the  maiter  of  Forbee  and  Colonel  Jaekaon,  with  c^fat 
troop*  of  carahy.  Bochan,  bowerer,  pnrpofdj  nugniSed 
the  appearanee  of  hia  foroea,  bj  ran;;ing  bis  foot  over  a  ]*Tgt 
extent  of  ground,  aad  intenpernng  hia  baggage  and  bagga^ 
honee  among  them,  which  inspired  the  Master  of  Foibes  and 
Jackson  with  aoch  dread  that  thej  eonodered  it  prudent  to 
rethe  bdbre  a  foe  i^parentlj  so  farmidaUe.  Thejr  aoeonl- 
in^j  retreated  to  Aberdeen  at  full  gallop,  a  distance  of  twen- 
ty milcft,  Bochan,  who  had  no  iTriinediate  design  npon  Aber- 
deen, followed  them,  and  was  joined  in  the  ponoit  bf  aome 
of  the  nd^booring  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  The  inhaUt- 
anta  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  tbe  greatest  oonstemation  at 
ais  approadi,  and  the  neeeasaiy  means  of  defence  were  adopt- 
ed, bat  Bodian  made  no  attempt  to  enter  the  town,  nd 
oiarefaed  southward.  On  the  advance,  howerer,  of  General 
Mackaj,  he  crowed  the  hills  to  tbe  right,  and  proceeded  to 
JnrenieaB,  where  he  expected  the  earl  of  Seaforth*s  and  other 
Higfalanden  to  jmn  him,  when  he  intended  to  hare  •^ti**^ 
the  town,  bot  Seaforth  was  obliged  to  sorrender  to  tbe  gor- 
erament,  and  crossing  the  rirer  Ness,  Bochan  retired  up  along 
the  north  side  of  the  LodL  At  length,  nnable  to  collect  or 
keep  anj  connderable  bodj  of  mm  together,  after  wandering 
throogfa  Lodiaber,  be  dismissed  the  few  who  still  remained 
with  him,  and  along  with  Sir  George  Barclaj,  and  other  offi- 
cers, took  op  his  abode  with  MaodooeD  of  Glengarj.  After 
the  sobmission  of  the  Highland  chiefii  to  the  goremment  of 
King  William,  Bochan  and  Cannan,  with  theur  officers,  in  tenns 
of  an  agreement  with  the  ruling  powers,  were  transported  to 
France,  to  which  coontiy  thej  had  aaked  and  obtained  permis- 
sion from  King  James  to  retire,  as  thej  coold  no  longer  be  ser- 
riceable  to  him  in  Scotland.  Altboo^  he  had  fiuled  to  re- 
trieve the  fortonas  of  the  fallen  monarch,  there  are  letters  to 
him  and  other  docnments  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bochan  of 
Anchmaooj,  from  James  himself^  and  hia  qoeen,  their  seoe- 
tary  Melfort  and  others,  expressive  of  thrir  ondiminished  con- 
fidence in  his  militaij  skill  and  attachment  to  their  canse 
On  the  breaking  oot  of  the  rebellion  in  1715,  tbe  marqois  of 
Hontly  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Bochan,  soliciting  him  to 
join  tbe  forces  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  he  is  snppoeed,  though 
not  in  command,  to  have  been  present  with  the  marquis  of 
Hontl/'s  troops  at  the  battle  of  Sberiffmnir,  Nov.  18,  1716, 
bat  when  the  mHrquis,  to  save  Iris  life  and  estates,  withdrew 
from  tbe  earl  of  Mar's  srmj,  a  few  dajs  after,  it  is  doubtlol 
whether  the  general  followed  his  example,  as  b j  a  letter  from 
the  ooonteas  of  Errol,  dated  16th  May  1721,  it  appears  that 
he  was  still  in  oommonication  with  the  exiled  family.  His 
portrait  is  in  tbe  boose  of  Ancbmacoy,  Aberdeenshire. 

A  family  of  the  name  of  Bachan  possesses  the  estate  of 
Kelloe  in  Berwickshire.  Lieot.-general  Sir  John  Bochan, 
son  of  George  Bochan,  Esq.  of  Kelloe,  by  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Dondas,  Esq.  of  Arniston,  who  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Peninsular  war,  was,  for  his  services,  created  a  knight 
commander  of  the  Bath  in  1831.  He  died  in  1850.  For  ad- 
ditional information  as  to  this  family  see  Supplembht. 

BUCHAN,  William,  M.D.,  a  medical  writer 

ol  great  popularity,  was  born  in  1729,  at  Ancrum, 


in  Boxbnrgfariiire.  His  hAer'  poaeaMd  m  small 
estate,  and  in  addiuoa  rented  a  &nn  from  tlic 
dnke  of  Roxbnigli.  He  was  seat  to  Edinbwfb 
to  stodj  dirinitT,  and  spent  nine  yean  at  the 
nniverBitj.  At  an  earij  period  he  exhibited  a 
marked  predilection  for  mathematics,  in  which  Iw 
became  so  proficient  as  to  be  enaUed  to  pr^ 
private  lessons  to  man  j  of  his  feUow-studeatSw  He 
afterwards  resolred  to  follow  tlie  medical  profes- 
sion, in  preference  to  the  Chorch.  Before  taking 
his  degree,  he  was  induced  bj  a  feUow-student  to 
settle  in  pracdoe  for  some  time  in  Yorkshire.  He 
soon  after  became  physician  to  the  Fonndling 
Hospital  at  Ackworth,  in  which  situation  he  ac- 
quired the  greater  part  of  that  knowledge  of  the 
diseases  of  children  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  his  'Domestic  Medicine,'  and  in  hia 
'Advice  to  Mothers.'  He  returned  to  Edinbuigh 
to  become  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  soon  after  married  a  lady  named 
Peter.  On  the  Ackworth  Foundling  Hospital  be- 
ing dissolved,  in  consequence  of  pariiament  with- 
drawing Its  support  from  it,  Dr.  Buchan  removed 
to  Sheffield,  where  he  appears  to  have  remained 
till  1766.  He  then  <9taimenced  practice  in  Edin- 
burgh. In  1769  he  published  his  celebrated  wori[, 
'  Domestic  Medicine ;  or,  the  Family  Physician ;' 
dedicated  to  Sir  John  Pringle,  president  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  the  composition  of  it  he  is  said 
to  have  been  assisted  bv  Mr.  William  Smellie.  It 
was  published  at  Edinburgh  at  six  sbillings ;  and 
so  great  was  its  success,  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
author,  "  the  first  edition  of  five  thousand  copies 
was  entirely  sold  off  in  a  comer  of  Britain,  before 
another  conld  be  got  ready."  The  second  edition 
appeared  in  1772,  and  before  the  author's  death 
niiieteen  large  editions  had  been  sold.  The  work 
was  translated  into  every  European  language,  and 
became  very  popular,  not  only  on  the  continent, 
but  in  America  and  the  West  Indies.  From  the 
empress  Catherine  of  Russia  the  author  received 
a  large  medallion  of  gold,  with  a  complimentary 
letter.  Many  other  letters  and  presents  from 
abroad  were  also  transmitted  to  him.  Dr.  Buchan 
subsequently  removed  to  London,  where  for  many 
years  he  enjoyed  a  lucrative  practice.  In  his  lat- 
ter years  he  went  daily  to  the  Cliapter  Coffee- 
house, St.  Paurs,  where  patients  resorted  to  hira. 
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to  vhoixi  he  gave  adviee.  Before  leaving  Edin- 
burgh he  delivered  several  courses  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, illustrated  by  an  excellent  appai'atus 
bequeathed  to  hun  by  his  deceased  friend,  James 
Ferguson,  the  celebrated  lecturer.  On  his  re- 
moval to  Tendon,  he  disposed  of  this  collection  to 
Dr.  Lettsom.  He  died  February  25,  1805,  and 
was  inteiTed  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. He  left  a  son,  also  an  eminent  physician 
and  the  author  of  several  medical  works. 
Dr.  Buchan*s  works  are : 

Domestic  Medicine ;  or  a  Treatise  x>n  the  Prevention  and 
Cure  of  Diaeasesi  by  segimen  and  simple  iqedicines.  Lend. 
1769.    2d  iKiition,  with  additions.     Lond.  1772,  8vo. 

Cautions  concerning  Cold  Bathing  and  Drinking  Mineral 
Waters ;  being  an  additional  chapter  to  the  9th  edition  of  his 
Domestic  Medidne.    Lond.  1786,  8vo. 

I^etters  to  the  Patentee  concerning  the  Medical  Properties 
nf  Fleecy  Hosiery ;  with  Notes  and  Obsenrations.  8d  edit. 
Und.  1790,  ,8yQ. 

Observations  on  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  the  Venereal 
Disease ;  intended  to  guard  the  ignorant  and  unwary  against 
the  baneful  efiects  of  that  insidious  malady,  &c  Lond.  1796, 
8vo.    Several  editions. 

Observations  on  the  Diet  of  the  Common  People ;  recom- 
mending a  method  of  living  less  expensive,  and  more  conducive 
to  health,  than  the  present    Lond.  1797,  8vo. 

Advice  to  Mothers  on  the  subject  of  their  own  Health,  and 
on  the  means  of  promoting  the  health,  strength,  and  beauty 
of  their  offspring.   Lond.  1803, 8vo.  2d  edit  Lond.  1811, 8vo. 

The  works  of  his  son,  Alexander  P.  Biichan, 
>LD.,  London,  {M*e : 

Enchiridion  Syphiliticum,  or  Directions  for  the  Conduct  uf 
Venereal  Patients.     Lond.  1797,  8vo. 

Practical  Observations  concerning  Sea  Bathing,  with  Re- 
marks on  the  use  of  the  Yfarm  Bath.    Lond.  1804,  8yo. 

New  edition  of  Armstrong  on  Disease  of  Children,  with 
notes.    Lond.  1808,  8vo 

Bionomia,  or  Opinions  concerning  Life  and  Health.  Lond. 
1811,  8vo. 

New  edition,  being  the  21st,  of  Dr.  Buchan^s  Domestic  Me- 
didne.   Jjond.  1818,  8vo. 

Account  of  an  appearance  off  Brighton  Cliff,  seen  in  the 
air  by  reflection.    Nic  Jour.  ziv.  840.    1806. 

BUCHAN,  or  Sib^pson,  El8pp:th,  the  foupd 
ress  of  a  sect,  partly  enthusiastic  millenarians,  and 
partly  harmless  fanatics,  was  bora  in  1739-  She 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Simpson,  the  keeper  of 
an  inn,  at  Fetney-Can,  situated  half-way  between 
Banff  and  Portsoy;  and,  in  her  22d  year,  she  went 
to  Glasgow,  and  entered  into  service.  There  she 
married  Robeit  Buchan,  a  potter,  one  of  her  master's 
workmen,  in  the  delft-work,  Broomielaw,  by  whom 
she  had  several  children.  Although  educated  an 
Episcopalian,  she  adopted,  on  her  marriage,  the 


principles  of  her  husband,  who  was  a  Burgher  Se- 
ceder.  Afterwards,  laying  claim  to  the  gift  of  in- 
spiration, which  she  supported  by  asseiling  that 
she  had  had  a  vision  "  in  the  fields,"  when  about 
six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  that  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four  "  the  power  of  God  wrought  so  power- 
fully upon  her  senses  that  she  could  make  no  use 
of  food  for  weeks,"  she  began,  sometime  about  the 
year  1779,  to  promulgate  singular  doctrines.  Mr. 
Hugh  White,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  a  licentiate 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  recently  admitted 
into  connection  with  the  synod  of  Relief  at  Irvine, 
being  called  to  Glasgow  at  the  April  si^crament  of 
17d3,  Mrs.  Buchan  heard  him  preach,  and  being 
much  taken  with  his  discoui*8e,  she  wrote  several 
letters  to  him,  and  a  corre^ondence  ensued,  which 
terminated,  four  months  afterwards,  in  her  visiting 
him  at  Irvine.  On  her  appearance  there  she  was 
kindly  received,  and  by  her  artful  conversation 
soon  converted  not  only  Mr.  White  but  his  wife 
to  her  own  peculiar  notions,  and  through  him  a 
few  of  his  hearers,  none  of  whom,  however,  were 
of  the  wealthy  of  his  flock.  The  latter  portion 
of  his  congregation,  disapproving  of  their  minister^B 
conduct,  brought  him  before  the  presbyteiy,  who 
after  he  had  disregarded  a  suspension,  and  con- 
tinned  to  preach  his  new  doctrines,  were  compelled 
to  depose  him  from  the  office  of  the  ministry.  He 
afterwards  preached,  and  otherwise  laboured  to 
propagate  his  fanatical  tenets,  first  in  a  tent, 
and  subsequently  in  his  own  bouse.  His  adher- 
ents met  during  the  night,  sung  hymns,  which  was 
a  great  part  of  their  worship,  and  the  uninitiated 
were  instructed  in  the  new  faith  by  their  pretended 
pi*Ophetess,  who  signed  her  name  ^^  Elspat  Buch- 
an," and,  though  illiterate,  had  some  natural  abil- 
ity. She  gave  herself  out  to  be  the  woman  spoken 
of  in  the  12th  jchapter  of  the  Revelation,  and  Mr. 
AVliite  to  be  the  man-child  she  had  bi*ought  forth. 
This  and  some  other  of  her  ravings  brought  upon 
her  and  her  party  the  indignation  of  the  towns- 
people. They  rose,  assembled  round  Mr.  White's 
house,  broke  the  windows,  and  might  have  pro- 
ceeded to  greater  extremities  but  for  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  magistrates.  After  repeated  applica- 
tions to  have  her  proceeded  against  as  a  blas- 
phemer, the  magistrates  thought  it  prudent,  in 
April  1784,  to  dismiss  her  and  several  of  her  ad- 
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nerents  from  the  town.  They  condacted  her 
safely  without  the  boands  of  the  borough,  bot  at 
parting,  she  and  her  companionB  were  pelted  by 
the  yoQthfd  mob  who  were  following  them,  with 
dirt  and  stones.  The  first  night  they  stopped  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kilmaura,  and  being  joined 
by  Mr.  White  and  a  few  others  in  the  morning, 
the  whole  proceeded  till  they  came  to  the  paiish 
of  Closebam,  Dumfries-shire,  whei-e  they  took  up 
their  abode  for  a  season.  The  farm  of  New  Cam- 
ple in  the  parish  of  Closebnm,  in  the  outhouses  or 
offices  of  which  they  took  up  tlieir  abode,  (now 
called  Buchan  Ha',)  continued  to  be  their  resi- 
dence till  24th  December  of  that  year,  when,  un« 
dor  a  popular  belief  .that  Mis.  Buchan  was  a 
dealer  in  witchcraft,  they  were  assailed  by  a 
mob  of  rustics,  but  were  protected  by  the  sheriff, 
and  forty -two  of  the  rioters  tried  before  him 
for  the  breach  of  the  peace.  The  persons  who 
came  from  Inrine  were  mostly  females,  but  among 
them  were  a  few  men  of  respectable  character  and 
easy  circumstances,  including  a  Mr.  Hunter,  a 
lawyer  and  fiscal  of  that  town.  Th»y  were  joined 
at  New  Cample  by  a  lieutenant  of  marines,  by 
name  Charles  £.  Conyers,  who  resigned  his 
commission,  and  by  a  few  fh>m  the  counties 
on  the  English  border,  but  their  number  never 
amounted  to  more  than  hfty.  Their  pi^oceedings 
and  the  few  conversions  they  made  caused  a  sen- 
sation, and  they  were  beset  with  letters  inquiring 
into  their  principles  and  views.  They  could  num- 
ber one  countess  at  least  among  their  correspondents, 
besides  several  clergymen  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  they  began  vauntingly  to  publish  their 
correspondence.  They  also  issued  Arom  the  press 
two  parts  of  a  work  called  ^  The  Divine  Diction- 
ary,' containing  their  notions  and  revelations, 
each  accompanied  with  the  following  blasphemous 
attestation : 

**  The  troths  oootuned  in  this  piiblK»tion,  the  writer  re- 
ooiTed  from  the  Spirit  of  God  in  that  woman,  predicted  in 
Rer.  siL  1.  thongfa  they  an  not  written  in  the  same  simph- 
dtj  as  ieliyered — hj  a  babe  in  the  love  of  God,  Hugh 
White.    Revised  and  approven  of  by  Elspat  Simpson.** 

Nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to  their  cause 
than  to  write  such  a  book.  So  little  reason  was 
mixed  with  their  madness^  that  it  is  difficult  at 
times  in  its  pages  to  comprehend  their  meaning  or 


to  correctly  grasp  at  their  belief.    It  showed  them 
to  be  illiterate,  visionary,  and  rhapsodical. 

Their  main  doctrine  was  that  a  coming  of  Christ 
in  person,  or  what  is  called  the  millennium,  was 
juit  at  hand ;  on  which  occurring,  they  would  be 
taken  up  to  meet  him  in  the  air,  transformed  into 
his  likeness,  and  would  reign  with  him  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  They  believed  that  none  of  them 
were  to  taste  of  death ;  that  the  approach  of  the 
Saviour  would  be  hastened  by  theur  assuming  the 
position  of  waiters  or  expectants,  and  in  particu- 
lar by  their  living  like  the  angels  in  heaven. 
They  emaciated  their  bodies  by  fasting.  They 
renounced  all  earthly  connections.  Such  of  them 
as  were  in  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  ceased 
to  know  each  other  as  such.  They  asserted  that 
sin  no  longer  existed  in  their  heart,— that  there 
was  impropriety  in  praying  for  the  pardon  of  sin, 
— that  the  soul  had  no  existence  separate  from 
the  bodyy-^that  at  conversion  a  spiritual  life  was 
infused,  which  consisted  in  rejoicing  in  €rod,  sing- 
ing hymns,  and  waiting  in  ecstacy  for  the  appear- 
ing of  their  Redeemer.  Mra.  Buchan  was  not 
only  the  high  priestess  but  the  treasurer  of  the 
party.  She  kept  the  common  stock  of  the  brethren 
and  sistere,  for  they  had  all  things  in  common. 
All  the  funds  they  brought  with  them,  and  they 
were  considerable,  she  contrived  to  get  into  her 
hands.  She  dealt  out  their  food  to  them — and 
that  in  small  portions ;  she  led  their  hymns ;  she 
poured  out  her  rhapsodies  over  the  Bible;  she 
asserted  herself  to  be  not  only  the  woman  mien- 
tioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  the  mother  of  Christ, 
who  had  been  wandering  in  the  world  ever  since 
his  days,  and  that  she  would  never  die.  Although 
she  had  a  husband  and  son  left  behhid  in  Glasgow, 
and  two  daughters  who  were  of  the  party  and 
living  before  her  eyes,  slie  asserted,  and  got  her 
followers  to  believe  her,  that  every  thing  was  false 
about  her  parentage,  marriage,  or  motherhood* 
Notwithstanding  these  absurd  views,  the  Buchanitet 
were  temperate,  civil,  and  peaceful  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  young  women  particulariy  excited 
much  commiseration.  When  the  trial  of  the  riot- 
ters  came  on,  they  would  not  prosecute,  nor  scarcely 
bear  witness  in  reference  to  the  injuries  they  had 
received,  until  the  one  first  called  had  been  impri- 
soned for  suppressing  the  tnith. 
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After  the  trial  they  saw  thej  could  only  be  in 
safety  by  having  a  little  spot  of  ground  they  could 
eall  their  own.  Accordingly  they  removed  to  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Galloway,  and  pos* 
seased  a  fami  called  Auchencaim,  near  the  vil- 
lage called  Uhe  Nine-mile  Tollbar.'  Here  they 
remained  until  the  death  of  the  prophetess.  Ya- 
rions  defections,  however,  took  place.  The  young 
women  were  induced  to  marry  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  otherwise  returned  into  society.  The 
former  was  even  the  case  with  Mrs.  Enchants 
daughtero.  A  few  continued,  however,  nntil  she 
died  in  May  1791. 

On  her  death-bed,  this  wretched  impostor  called 
her  followers  together,  and  endeavoured  to  cheer 
their  drooping  spirits  by  assertmg  that  though  she 
now  appeut>d  to  die,  they  need  not  be  discour- 
aged, for  in  a  short  time  she  would  return  and 
conduct  them  to  the  New  Jerusalem.  After  her 
death,  her  credulous  disciples  would  neither  dress 
her  corpse  nor  bury  her,  until  compelled  by  the 
authorities.  The  last  survivor  of  the  sect,  whose 
name  was  Andrew  Innes,  died  in  1848.  He  had 
kept  the  skeleton  of  Mrs.  Buchan  beside  him,  al- 
ways expecting  that  she  would  come  alive  again 
as  she  had  foretold,  and  carry  all  her  followers  to 
heaven.  The  Bnchanitea  were  remarkably  peace- 
able and  industrious,  an4  excelled  in  the  manu- 
facture of  spinning  wheels,  since  superseded  by 
the  spinning-jennies  of  the  great  steam-factories. 

BUCHAN,  Peter,  an  industrious  baljad  col- 
lector, see  SUPPLEMKMr. 

BucBJiNAN,  a  Bomame  boloipging  to  a  mmMrons  ciim  in  Stir- 
fingdiira,  and  the  ctmatrj  on  the  north  side  of  lx>ch  Lomond. 
rhe  reputed  founder  of  the  Buohanana  waa  4"**^*";  eon  of 
O^Kpau  king  of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  who  ia  said  to  hare  been  oom- 
peUed  to  leave  hie  native  country,  b^  tl^e  incnreione  of  the 
Danes^  and  take  refugp  in  Scotland.  He  landed,  with  some  at- 
tendants, on  the  northern  coast  of  Aigyleshire,  near  the  Len- 
nox, about  the  year  lOlS,  and  having,  according  to  the  hmilj 
tradition,  in  all  such  cases  made  and  provided,  lent  his  sssist- 
fuice  to  King  Malcolm  the  Second  in  repelling  his  old  enemies 
the  Danes,  on  two  different  occasions  of  their  anival  in  Scot- 
land, he  received  from  that  king  for  his  seryices,  a  grant  of 
land  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  improbable  character  of 
tins  genealogy  is  maniftsted  by  its  farther  ststing  that  the 
aforenid  Anselan  married  the  horess  of  the  lands  of  Buchan- 
an, a  lady  named  Dennistoun ;  for  the  Dennistouns  deriving 
their  name  from  lands  g^ven  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Dan- 
aiel,  [see  DENnisrouN,  surname  of,]  who  came  into  Scotland 
with  Alan  the  father  of  the  founder  of  the  abbey  of  Paisley, 
nod  the  first  dap^kr^  seneschal,  or  steward  of  SootUnd,  no 
heiress  of  that  name  could  have  been  m  Scotlsnd  until  long 


after  the  period  here  referred  to.  It  is  more  probable  that  a 
portion  of  what  afterwards  became  the  estate  of  Buchanan 
formed  a  part  of  some  royal  grant  as  being  connected  with 
the  estates  of  the  earls  of  Lennox,  whom  Skene  and  Napier 
have  established  to  have  been  remotely  connected  with  the 
royal  family  of  the  Canmore  line,  and  to  have  been  in  the 
first  instance  administratois,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  of  the 
lands  which  were  sfterwards  bestowed  upon  thein. 

The  name  of  Buchanan  is  territorial,  and  is  now  that  of  a 
parish  in  Stirlingshire,  which  was  anciently  called  Inehcaileodi, 
(*  old  woman's  islaitd,')  from  an  island  of  that  name  in  Loch 
Lomond,  on  which  in  earlier  ages  there  wss  a  nunneiy,  sod 
latterly  the  parish  church  for  a  century  after  the  Beforma- 
tion.  In  1621  a  detached  part  of  the  parish  of  Luss,  which 
comprehends  the  lands  of  the  family  of  Buchanan,  was 
included  in  this  pariah,  when  the  chapel  of  Buchanan  was 
used  for  the  only  phice  of  worship,  and  ga:re  the  name  to  the 
whole  parish. 

Regarding  the  etymology  of  Buchanan  (or,  as  it  was  for- 
meriy  spelled,  Boudiannane)  the  following  curious  passage 
occurs  m  Bleau*s  Atlas,  published  m  HoUand  m  1668 :  *'  Bu- 
chanan qui  ont  de  bellee  Signeories  sur  la  riviere  d'Anerio  du 
costs  dn  Midi,  et  sur  le  lac  de  Leimond  dn  costs  du  Toccident, 
Tune  desquelles  appartient  an  chef  de  la  &mi]lB,  qui  s'appeUe 
vulgairment  Buchanan,  laquelle  a  donoe  le  nom  a  touta  la 
maison :  le  mot,  qui  signifie  une  possession,  est  compose,  et 
veut  dire  un  terroir  baa  et  proche  des  eaux,  car  Much  oa 
Buch  signifie  un  lieu  baa,  et  Annan  de  Tean;  et  en  eflset  il 
est  ainsi,"  &c  [Tome  vi,  pp.  96,  97.]  We  have  not  a  doubt 
that  the  name  Buchanan  has  the  same  origin  as  the  word 
BuGHAK  (see  ante,  p.  468),  being  its  diminutive  of  Buohan- 
ino  or  Buquhanino,  the  little  Buquhan  or  cattle-growmg  dis- 
trict 

Ansslan  (in  the  fiuzvly  genealogies  styled  the  third  of  that 
name)  the  seventh  laird  of  Buchanan,  and  the  sixth  in  de- 
scent firasn  the  above-named  lash  prince,  but  not  unlikely  to 
be  the  first  of  the  name,  which  ia  Norman  French,  ia  digni- 
fied in  the  same  recorda  with  the  magniloquent  spoliation  ot 
seneschal  or  chamberlsin  to  Malcolm  the  first  eari  of  Leve- 
ntix  (as  Lennox  was  then  called).  He  and  two  of  hia  sons, 
.Gilbert  and  Methlen,  are  witnesses  to  a  chaxtsr  granted  by 
the  same  esrl  to  GiLnore  son  of  Maoldomch,  of  the  hmds  of 
Luss,  in  the  reign  of  King  Alexander  the  Second,  a  nobleman 
of  no  great  infiuence  or  power,  descended  firom  administrators 
of  one  of  the  abthaneships  of  Dull,  or  royal  lands  reverting  to 
the  crown  by  demise  of  younger  bnttudies,  in  which  charter 
they  are  more  conectiy  desigued  the  esrPs  clients  or  vassals. 
In  1226,  this  Ansolan  obtained  firom  the  same  eari  a  charter 
of  a  small  iskuid  in  Lochlomond  called  Clareinch,  witnesses 
Dongal,  Gilchrist,  and  Amalyn,  the  esrl's  three  brothers,  the 
name  of  which  island  afterwards  became  the  rallying  cry  of 
the  Buchanans.  The  same  Anselan  ia  also  mentioned  as  a 
witness  in  a  charter  granted  by  the  earl  of  Lennox  of  the 
landa  of  Dalmanooh  in  mortification  to  the  old  church  of  Ql- 
patrick,  by  the  designation  of  Absalon  ds  Buchanan,  Absalon 
being  the  same  as  Ansalon.  He  had  three  sons,  vis.  Meth- 
len, ancsstor  of  the  MacMUlana;  Cohnan,  ancestor  of  the 
MacGohnans ;  and  his  successor  Gilbert. 

His  eldest  son,  Gilbert,  or  Gillebrid,  appears  to  have  borne 
the  surname  of  Buchanan.  There  la  a  charter  of  oonfirmation 
of  that  of  Clareinch,  and  some  other  lands  of  Buchanan, 
granted  in  favour  of  this  Gilbert  by  King  Alexander  the 
Second  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  of  our  Lord 
1281.  The  same  Gilbert  is  also  witness  to  a  charter,  by  Mal- 
colm earl  of  Lennox,  to  the  abbot  and  monies  of  Paisley,  dated 
at  Renfrew  in  1274.    [Ch€iriiUartf  of  Dumbarttmthire  1 
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Sir  Mamioe  Buchanan,  grandson  of  Gilbert,  and  son  of  a 
diief  of  the  same  name,  received  from  DoniUd  earl  of  Len- 
nox, a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Sallochj,  with  confirmation  of 
the  opper  part  of  the  camicate  of  Buchanan.  As  his  name 
does  not  appear  on  the  roll  of  parties  who  swore  fealty  to  Ed- 
ward the  First,  his  descendants  claim  the  merit  of  his  having 
refused  to  do  so.  To  the  bond  of  fealty,  however,  a  Malcolm 
de  Buchanan  attached  his  name.  Sir  Maurice  also  obtained 
a  charter  of  confirmation  of  the  lands  of  Buchanan  from  King 
David  the  Second  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 

Allan,  the  second  son  of  the  first  Sir  Maurice,  married  the 
heiress  of  I^eny  of  that  ilk,  descended  firom  Gillespie  Moir  de 
Ijanjf  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century.  According  to  a  family  manuscript  pedigree, 
quoted  in  Buchanan  of  Auchmar's  account  of  the  Leny 
branch,  the  early  proprietors  of  the  estate  of  I^ny  had  no 
charters,  but  carefully  preserved  a  large  sword,  and  one  of 
the  teeth  of  St.  Fillan,  the  possession  of  which  was  held  to  be 
a  sufficient  title  to  the  lands.  John,  the  third  son,  was  al- 
ways reputed  the  ancestor  of  the  Buchanans  of  Anohneiven. 

Sir  Maurice  de  Buchanan  the  second,  above  mentioned, 
married  a  daughter  of  Menteith  of  Ruaky,  and  had  a  son, 
Walter  do  Buchanan,  who  had  a  charter  of  confirmation  of 
some  of  his  lands  of  Buchanan  firom  Robert  the  Second,  in 
which  he  is  designed  the  king's  *  consanguineus,"  or  cousin. 
His  eldest  son,  John,  married  Janet,  daughter  and  sole  heir- 
ets  of  John  Buchanan  of  I^eny,  fourth  in  descent  from  Alhui 
already  noticed.  John,  who  died  before  his  father,  had  three 
sons,  viz.  Sir  Alexander,  of  whom  next  paragraph ;  Walter, 
who  succeeded  his  father;  and  John,  who  inherited  thd  lands 
01  Leny,  and  carried  on  that  famUy. 

Sir  Alexander  Buchanan,  the  eldest  son,  accompanied  the 
eftfl  of  Buchan  to  France,  when  he  went  to  assist  the  French 
kmg  Charles  against  Heniy  the  Fifth  of  EngUnd,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  Beaugd  in  Normandy,  in 
March  1421.  The  victory  was  principally  owing  to  the  val- 
our of  the  Scots  auxiliaries.  It  is  stated  in  Buchanan  of 
Auchmar's  account  of  the  martial  achievements  of  the  family 
of  Buchanan  that  it  was  Sur  Alexander  Buchanan  who,  in 
this  battle,  slew  the  duke  of  Clarence,  a  feat  commonly  attri- 
buted to  the  earl  of  Buchan.  He  is  said  to  have  pierced  the 
duke  through  the  left  eye  and  brain,  on  which  the  latter  fell, 
when  seizing  his  coronet,  Buchanan  bore  it  off  on  his  spear- 
point.  He  is  also  said  to  have  sold  the  coronet,  which  was 
set  round  with  jewels,  to  Stewart  of  Damley  for  one  thou- 
sand angels  of  gold,  and  that  the  latter  pawned  the  same  to 
Sir  Robert  Houston  for  five  thousand  angels.  Sir  Alexander 
Buchanan  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Vemeuil,  on  the  17th  of 
Aug98t  4)f  the  same  year. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  Buchanans  lend  oountoianee 
to  the  assertion  that  Sir  Alexander  Buchanan  assisted  in 
slaying  the  duke  of  Clarence.  The  crest  is  a  hand  holding  a 
ducal  crown.  The  double  tressure  ¥rith  ^fieurs  de  Us  was 
granted  to  him  by  the  king  of  France.  The  mottoes  "  Audi- 
oes Juvo,**  and  '^  Clarior  Hine  Hono0,**  are  correspondent  to 
each  other  and  to  the  devices. 

Sir  Alexander  died  unmarried,  sad  the  second  son,  Sir 
Walter,  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Buchanan. 

This  Sir  Walter  de  Buchanan  married  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany,  governor  of  Scotland,  by  Isabel, 
countess  of  Lennox  in  her  own  right.  With  a  daughter, 
married  to  Gray  of  Foulis,  ancestor  of  Lord  Gray,  he  had 
thr«e  sons,  viz.  Patrick,  his  successor;  Maurice,  treasurer  to 
the  princess  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  King  James  the  First, 
and  dauphiness  of  France,  with  whom  he  left  Scotland;  and 
Thomas,  founder  of  the  Buchanans  of  Ciu-both. 


The  eldest  son,  Patrick,  acquired  a  part  of  Strathyrs  in 
1455,  and  had  a  charter  under  the  great  seal  of  his  estate  of 
Buchanan  dated  in  1460.  He  and  Andrew  Buchanan  of 
Leny  made  in  1455  mutual  tailzies  of  their  estates  in  favour 
of  one  another,  and  the  heirs  of  their  own  bodies,  paanng 
some  of  their  brethren  of  either  side.  He  married  Gi^braith, 
heiress  of  Killeam,  Bamore,  and  Auchenreoch.  He  had  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  Anabella,  married  to  her  eonsin,  James 
Stewart  of  Baldorrans,  grandson  of  Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany 

Their  younger  son,  Thomas  Buchanan,  was,  in  1482, 
founder  of  the  house  of  DrumaklU,  whence,  in  the  third  gen- 
eration, came  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan.  One  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott*s  collesgues  at  the  clerk's  table  of  the  court  oi 
sesaon  was  Hector  Macdonald  Buchanan,  Esq.  of  Dramakill, 
"a  frankhearted  and  generous  gentleman,*'  says  Lockhart, 
*'  not  the  less  acceptable  to  Scott  for  the  Highland  prejudices 
which  he  inherited  with  the  high  blood  of  Clanran'ald ;  at 
whose  beautiful  seat  of  Ross  priory,  on  the  shores  of  Lochlo- 
mond,  he  was-  almost  annually  a  visitor;  a  circnmstaDce 
which  has  left  many  traces  in  the  Waverley  novels. " 

Patrick's  elder  son,  Walter  Buchanan  of  that  ilk,  married 
a  daughter  of  Lord  Graham,  and  by  her  had  two  sons,  Pa- 
trick and  John,  and  two  daughters,  one  of  them  manied  to 
the  laird  of  Lamond,  and  the  other  to  the  laird  of  Ardkin- 
glass. 

John  Buchanan,  the  younger  son,  succeeded  by  testament 
to  Menzies  of  Amprior,  and  was  the  facetious  "  King  of  Kip- 
pen,"  and  futhful  ally  of  James  the  Fifth.  The  local  pro- 
verb, "  Out  of  the  world,  and  into  Kippen,"  was  meant  to 
show  the  seclusion  and  singularity  of  this  district  of  Stirling- 
shire, of  which  the  feudal  lord  was  formerly  styled  King. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Gaelic  word 
Ceap-beinn,  *  foot  of  the  mountain,'  and  the  parish  is  pvtly 
in  Perthshire.  An  insulated  portion  of  the  latter  county, 
about  two  miles  long  and  half-a-mile  broad,  embraces  the 
village  of  Kippen.  The  minister's  manse  stands  on  the  east- 
em  boundary,  so  that  his  dinner  li  cooked  in  Perthshire  and 
eaten  in  Stirlingshire,  llie  way  m  which  the  lurd  of  Am- 
prior got  the  name  of  "  King  of  Kippen  "  is  thus  related  by  9 
tradition  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  introduced  into  his 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  [Hitiory  of  /Sbor/ondL]— ''  When 
James  the  Fifth  travelled  in  disguise,  he  used  a  name  which 
was  known  only  to  some  of  his  principal  nobility  and  attend- 
ants. He  was  called  the  Goodman  (the  tenant,  that  is)  ol 
Ballengeich.  Ballengeich  is  a  steep  pass  which  leads  down 
behind  the  castle  of  Stirling.  Once  upon  a  time  when  the 
court  was  feasting  in  Stirling,  the  king  sent  for  some  venison 
from  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  deer  was  killed  and  put  on 
horses'  backs  to  be  transported  to  Stirling.  Unluckily  they 
had  to  pass  the  castle  gates  of  Amprior,  belonging  to  a  chief 
of  the  Buchanans,  who  chanced  to  have  a  oonsiderable  nmn« 
her  of  guests  with  him.  It  was  late,  and  the  company  wera 
rather  short  of  victuals,  though  they  had  moro  than  enoogb 
of  liquor.  The  chief,  seeing  so  much  fat  venison  pasang  his 
very  door,  seized  on  it,  and  to  the  expostulations  of  the  keep- 
ers, who  told  him  it  belonged  to  King  Jamas,  he  answered 
insolently,  that  if  James  was  king  in  Scotland,  he  (Buchan- 
an) was  king  in  Kippen ;  being  the  name  of  the  district  in 
which  Amprior  lay.  On  hearing  what  had  happened  tha 
king  got  on  horseback,  and  rode  instantly  from  Stiriing  to 
Buchanan's  house,  where  he  found  a  strong  fieroe-looking 
Highlander,  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder,  standing  sentinel  at 
the  door.  This  grim  warder  refiised  the  king  admittance, 
saying  that  the  laird  of  Amprior  was  at  dinner,  and  wool  I 
not  be  disturbed.  *Yet  go  np  to  the  cjmpany,  my  goo-J 
friend,'  said  the  kmg,  *  and  tell  him  that  the  Goodman  of 
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fi«llengeicli  is  come  to  feast  with  the  King  of  Kippen.'  The 
porter  went  grumbling  into  the  hoose,  and  told  his  master 
that  there  was  a  fellow  with  a  red  beard  at  the  gate,  who 
called  himself  the  Goodman  of  Ballengeich,  who  said  he  was 
eome  to  dine  with  the  King  of  Kippen.  As  soon  as  Buchanan 
heard  these  words,  he  knew  that  the  king  was  come  in  per- 
son, and  hastened  down  to  kneel  at  James's  feet,  and  to  ask 
foigiTeness  fur  his  insolent  behaviour.  But  the  king,  who 
only  meant  to  give  him  a  fright,  forgave  him  freelj,  and,  go- 
ing into  the  castle,  feasted  on  his  own  venison,  which  Buch- 
anan had  intercepted.  Buchanan  of  Arnpriorwas  ever  after- 
wards called  Uie  King  of  Kippen.**  He  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Pinkie  in  1547. 

The  elder  son,  Patrick,  who  fell  on  Flodden  field,  during 
his  faither*s  lifetime,  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Argyle.     She  bore  to  him  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

The  jounger  son,  Walter,  in  1519  conveyed  to  his  son  Wal- 
ter, the  lands  uf  Spittal,  and  was  thus  the  founder  of  that 
house.  On  the  14  th  December  of  that  year,  he  had  a  charter 
from  his  father  of  the  temple-lunds  of  Easter-Catter.  In 
1581,  he  had  a  remission  from  James  the  Fifth,  for  seizing 
and  detaining  in  the  eastle  of  Glasgow,  John  dake  of  Albany, 
then  governor  of  Scotland.  In  this  deed  he  is  styled  **  Wal- 
ter Buchanan  in  Spittel,**  the  property  of  which  was  then  in 
the  hands  of  his  brother  Geoi^  Buchanan  of  that  ilk,  who 
fSfligned  his  lands  of  Spittel  of  Easter-Catter  to  Edward,  son 
of  tlie  said  Walter  Buchanan,  as  appears  by  the  confirmation 
in  favour  of  this  Edward,  by  Gavin,  archbishop  of  Ghisgow, 
dated  18th  September  1531. 

The  elder  son,  George  Buchanan  of  that  ilk,  succeeded  his 

grandfather,  and  was  sheriff  of  Dumbartonshire  at  the  critical 

epoch  of  1561.     He  must  have  succeeded  to  the  estate  when 

very  young,  as  in  the  register  of  the  privy  seal  of  Scotland, 

quoted  in  the  appendix  to  Pitcairn's  Collection  of  Criminal 

Trials,  under  date  July  11,  1526,  there  is  a  respite  to  George 

Buchanan  of  that  ilk,  and  twenty-two  others,  *'  extract  furtli 

of  the  respittof  Johne  erle  of  F^vinax,  for  his  tressonabill  as- 

seging,  U^ng  and  withhalding  uf  our  souerane  lordis  castle 

and  fortalice  of  Dumbertene  fra  his  seruaiidis  keparis  thairof." 

He  was  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  on  the  queen's  side,  in  1547, 

in  which,  beades  Buchanan  of  Amprior,  many  others  of  the 

name  of  Buchanan  were  slain.     He  was  also  at  the  battle  of 

Langside  fighting  for  Queen  Mary,  in  1568.    On  January 

26, 1593-4,  Robert  Buchanan  of  Spittel,  Mungo  Buchanan  in 

TuUichewne,  and  eight  other  Buchanans,  were  ordained  to  be 

ienouuced  rebels,  for  not  relieving  George  Buchanan  of  that 

Qk,  of  a  decreet-arbitral,  pronounced  by  Ludovick  duke  of 

Lerjiox,  upon  a  submission  entered  mto  by  the  lurd  of 

Buchanan,  taking  burden  on  him  for  hia  friends,  on  the  one 
part,  and  Alliai  or  Awlay  M^Caula  of  Ardincaple  and  his 

friends,  on  the  other  part,  "  be  the  quhilk  decrete,  the  said 
Geoi^  has  been  decemit  to  mak  payment  to  the  said  Allane, 
and  vtheris  his  friendis,  of  a  certaine  sowme  of  money,  for 
sum  violence  done,  and  attemptit  aganis  thame  be  the  said 
George  friendis."  IPitcaim's  Trials,  vol.  L  part  u  p.  806.] 
By  Margaret,  daughter  of  Edmonstone  of  Duntreath,  George 
Buchanan  had  a  son,  John,  who  died  before  his  father,  leav- 
ing a  son.  By  a  second  lady,  Janet,  danghter  of  Cunning- 
haroe  of  Craigans,  he  had  William,  founder  of  the  now  ex- 
tinct house  of  Auchmar.  A  descendant  of  this  house,  Wil- 
liam Buchanan  of  Auchmar,  published  at  Glasgow,  in  1723, 
a  quarto  volume  entitled  an  *  Historical  and  Genealogical  es- 
say upon  the  family  and  eumame  of  Buchanan,  with  an  £n- 
quiiy  into  the  Genealogy  and  present  state  of  ancient  Scot- 
tish surnames,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Highland  Clans.' 
An  octavo  edition  of  the  same  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in 


1775.  In  drawing  up  this  account  of  the  Buchanans,  Audi- 
mar's  work  has  of  courae  been  consulted,  but  in  the  eariy 
portion  especially  of  the  genealogies,  we  should  not  be  dis- 
posed to  rely  implicitly  on  its  statements,  either  in  respect  ol 
the  name  of  Buchanan  or  any  other  of  the  "  ancient  Scottish 
surnames'*  which  it  contains. 

John  Buchanan,  above  mentioned  as  dying  before  his  fa- 
ther, George  Buchanan  of  that  ilk,  was  twice  married,  first 
to  the  Lord  Livingston's  daughtt>r,  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
George,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather,  and  secondly  to  a 
niece  of  Chisholm,  bishop  of  Dunblane,  and  had  by  her  a 
daughter  married  to  Mr.  Thomas  Buchanan  of  Ibert,  lord 
privy  seal. 

The  son,  Sir  George  Buchanan,  married  Maiy  Graham, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Monteith,  and  had,  with  two  daugh- 
ters, a  son.  Sir  John  Buchanan  of  that  ilk,  who  in  1618,  mor- 
tified (or  bequeathed)  six  thousand  pounds  Scots  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  for  maintaining  three  bursars  at  the  study 
of  theology  there ;  and  an  equal  sum  to  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  fur  maintaining  upon  the  interest  thereof,  three 
bursars  at  the  study  of  philosophy  there,  and  constituted  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  managers  or  patrons  of  both  mor- 
tifications. This  on  the  authority  of  Buchanan  of  Auchmar, 
although  Bower  in  his  History  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh does  not  mention  any  such  bequest.  Sir  John  married 
Anabella  Erakine,  daughter  of  Adam,  oommendator  of  Cam- 
buskenneth,  a  son  of  the  Master  of  Mar.  He  had  a  son, 
Geoi^,,  his  successor,  and  a  daughter  married  to  Campbell 
of  Rahein. 

Sir  George  Buchanan  the  son  married  Elizabeth  Preston, 
daughter  of  the  laurd  of  Graigmillar.  He  was  colonel  of  the 
Stirlingshire  regiment  during  the  whole  of  the  dvil  wars  in 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  First,  and  was,  with  his  regi- 
ment, at  the  battle  of  Dunbar  in  1650.  He  was  also  at  the 
fatal  conflict  of  Inverkeithing  in  the  following  year,  and  with 
Major-general  Sir  John  Brown  of  Fordel,  colonel  of  the  Mid 
Lothian  regiment,  at  the  head  of  their  regiments,  stopped 
the  passage  of  Cromwell's  troops  over  the  Forth,  for  some 
days.  The  Scots  were,  however,  eventually  defeated  with 
great  loss,  and  Sir  George  Buchanan,  with  Su:  John  Brown 
and  other  officers,  taken  prisoner,  in  which  state  he  died  in 
the  end  of  1651,  leaving,  with  three  daughters,  one  son,  John, 
the  last  laird  of  Buchanan,  who  was  twice  married,  but  had 
no  male  issue.  By  his  second  wife,  Jean  Prmgle,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  a  minister,  he  had  a  daughter  Janet, 
married  to  Henry  Buchanan  of  I^eny.  John,  the  last  laird, 
died  un  December  1682.  His  estate  was  sold  by  his  creditors, 
and  purchased  by  the  ancestor  of  the  duke  of  Montrose. 

The  barons  or  lairds  of  Buchanan  built  a  castle  in  Stirling- 
shire, where  the  present  Buchanan  house  stands,  formerly 
called  the  Peel  of  Buchanan.  Part  of  it  exists,  forming  the 
charter-room.  A  more  modem  house  was  built  by  these 
chiefs,  adjoining  the  east  side.  This  mansion  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  first  duke  of  Montrose,  who  made  several 
additions  to  it,  as  did  also  subsequent  dukes,  and  it  is  now 
the  chief  seat  of  that  ducal  family  in  Scotland. 

The  prindpal  line  of  the  Buchanans  becoming,  as  above 
shown,  extinct  in  1682,  the  representation  of  the  family  de- 
volved on  Buchanan  of  Auchmar.  This  line  became,  in  its 
turn,  extinct  in  1816,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  oompeti- 
tore,  the  late  Dr.  Francis  Hamilton -Buchanan  of  Bardowie, 
Spittal,  and  Leny,  as  heb-male  of  Walter,  first  of  the  family 
of  Spittal,  established  in  1826  his  claims  as  chief  of  the  dan. 
Of  this  gentleman,  the  author  of  an  account  of  Nepaul,  and 
other  works  on  India,  a  separate  notice  is  given.  Sea 
Buchanan,  Hamilton  Fran<-is 
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The  bit  fineal  male  desoandant  of  the  Bachanaos  of  LeDj 
was  HflDiy  Buchanan  about  1728,  whose  dan^ter  and  heiiv 
en,  Catherine,  married  Thomas  Buchanan  of  Spittal,  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Dutch  sendee,  who  took  for  his  second  wife,  Elisa- 
beth, youngest  daughter  of  John  Hamilton  of  Bardowie,  the 
sole  survivor  of  her  family,  and  by  her  he  had  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Their  eldest  son  John,  bora  in  1768,  succeeded  to 
the  estate  of  Bardowie,  and  assumed  the  additional  name  of 
Hamilton,  but  dying  without  male  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  the  above  named  Dr.  Francis  Hamilton-Budianan. 


The  first  of  the  Buchanans  of  Ardoch  was  William  Buch- 
anan who,  in  1693,  acquired  that  estate  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
maronoek,  Dumbartonshire.  He  was  descended  from  John 
Buchanan,  eldest  son  of  the  second  marriage  of  Thomas 
Buchanan  of  Garbeth,  grandson  of  Thomas  Buchanan,  third 
•on  of  Sir  Walter  Buchnnnn,  thirteenth  laird  of  Buchanan. 


The  Buchanans  of  Ardinconnal  and  Auchintorlie,  in  the 
same  county,  are  also  a  branch  of  the  ancient  house  of  Buch- 
anan of  that  ilk  and  of  Leny.  Of  this  family  was  George 
Bachanan,  a  merchant  in  Glasgow,  and  his  three  brothers, 
Andrew  of  Drnmpellier,  in  Tjinarkshire ;  Niol,  of  Hillingtoii, 
county  of  Renfrew,  M.P.  for  the  Glasgow  district  of  burglis, 
whose  male  line  is  now  extinct;  and  Archibald  of  Auchin- 
torlie. These  four  brothers  were  the  original  promoters,  in 
1725,  of  the  Buchanan  Sodety  of  Glasgow,  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  benevolent  institutions  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 
Mary,  their  sister,  married  George  Buchanan  of  Anchintoehen 
in  Dumbartonshire.  The  Drnmpellier  branch  of  the  Buchanan 
family  is  represented  by  the  descendant  of  Andrew*s  second 
son,  Robert  Carrick  Buchanan,  Esq.  of  Drumpellier. 

The  name  of  Buchanan  was  at  one  time  so  numerous  in 
heritors  that  it  is  said  that  the  laird  of  Buchanan  could,  in  a 
summei's  day,  call  fifty  heritors  of  his  own  suraame  to  his 
house,  upon  any  occasion,  and  all  of  them  might  with  conve- 
nience retura  to  their  respective  residences  beforo  night,  the 
most  distant  of  their  homes  not  being  above  ten  miles  from 
Buchanan  castle. 

In  Pitcaira's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  iL  pp.  644 — 667,  is  given, 
under  date  of  May  81, 1608,  the  trial  of  one  Margarot  Hert- 
syde,  wife  of  John,  afterwards  Sir  John  Buchanan,  a  female 
servant  of  her  majesty,  Anne,  queen  of  James  the  Sixth,  for 
stealing  the  queen's  jewels.  The  uncommon  nature  of  the 
crime,  and  the  interest  of  the  pleadings  induced  him  to  insert 
the  entire  arguments.  He  remarks  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
ciinunal  prosecution  of  this  servant  of  the  queen  is  under- 
stood to  have  cniginated  in  Mrs.  (afterwards  Lady)  Buchan- 
an's being  too  deeply  versed  in  certain  court  intrigues,  and  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  get  rid  of  her,  even  in  the  face  of 
the  most  strenuous  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  her  majesty. 
She  was  in  the  following  August  found  guilty,  and  banished 
to  Orkney.  On  this  case,  Balfour  has  the  following  entry  in 
his  Annals,  (voL  iL  p.  26,)  **  John  Buchanan  and  his  wyfib, 
Margaret  Harteayde,  that  had  laynn  longe  in  priason  heire, 
for  the  allegeit  stealling  some  of  the  queins  Jewells  (bot  the 
couitiei-s  talked,  that  it  was  for  revelling  some  of  the  queins 
secreits  to  the  king,  wich  a  wysse  chalmbermaide  wold  not 
have  done),  was,  by  ane  sentence,  condemned  to  perpetualle 
exyle,  in  tiie  ijiandes  of  Orkney,  and  declared  to  be  ane  in- 
famous persons."  The  sentence  was,  however,  recalled  in  the 
following  November. 

Volume  third  of  the  same  Collection  contams  the  mdtct- 
meot  of  several  persons  of  the  name  of  Buchanan,  and  among 
them  Patrick  the  son  of  Gecnrge  Buchanar  of  Auohmar.  un- 


der date  June  6,  1623,  for  the  daughter  of  one  Duncas 
M^Farlane,  in  the  preceding  April  The  accused  gave  in  s 
supplication  which  revealed  incidents  of  a  moat  horrible  na- 
ture. It  appean  from  it  that  the  M'Farlanes  had  seized  one 
William  Buchanan,  while  hunting,  and  after  torturing  him 
for  ten  houre  had  baxi>arously  murdered  him.  His  tongue 
and  entrails  they  cut  out,  and  having  slain  his  dogs,  th^ 
took  out  the  tongue  and  aitraHs  of  one  of  them  and  trans- 
ferred them  to  each  other,  and  so  left  him  and  the  dogs  lying 
on  the  earth,  where  they  were  not  discovered  for  ei^t  days 
the  offence  of  Buchanan  being  that  he  had  inquired  after 
some  goods  s«d  to  have  been  stolen  by  the  said  Duncan 
M'Farlane;  and  the  latter  having  afterwards  stolen  an  ox 
from  one  of  the  party,  he  was  punued,  and  firing  his  gun  at 
them  was  slain  in  self-defence.  The  M^Farianes  on  their 
part  also  gave  in  a  supplication  giving  a  different  complexion 
to  the  case,  and  the  laird  of  Buchanan  came  forward  and 
offered  to  submit  the  matter,  as  it  arose  out  of  the  murder  d 
one  of  his  dan,  to  the  earis  of  Mar,  Menteith,  ^Hgtoun,  and 
Linlithgow,  but  no  records  remain  as  to  the  result  of  this  ex- 
traordinary case. 

BUCHANAN,  George,  a  distinguished  re- 
former and  Latin  poet,  is  perhaps  the  only  man 
but  one  whom  Scotland  has  ever  produced  who 
was  acknowledged  by  the  acclamations  of  Europe 
to  be  the  princeps — ^^Poetarum  sni  seculi  facile 
princeps" — ^the  decidedly  first  in  the  art  he  culti- 
vated, not  only  of  his  country  but  his  age.  This 
applies,  however,  only  to  poets  writing  in  Latin  or 
Greek.  He  was  bom  at  KlUearn  in  Stiiilngshire, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  rivulet  of  Biane,  in 
February  1506. — As  Richardson  wiites, 

"  Triumphant  even  the  yeUow  Blaiie, 
Though  by  a  fen  defaced, 
Boasts  that  Buchanan's  eariy  strain  * 
Consoled  her  troubled  breasL** 

Ho  belonged  to  a  family  which  was  rather  ancient 
than  rich.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Thomas, 
second  son  of  Thomas  Buchanan  of  Dmmikill, 
who,  having  received  the  farm  of  Moss,  otherwise 
called  Mid- Leo  wen,  from  his  father,  was  called 
Thomas  Buchanan  of  Moss.  George's  father 
died  of  the  stone  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and 
owing  to  the  insolvency  of  his  grandfather  about 
the  same  time,  his  mother,  Agnes,  daughter  of 
James  Hariet  of  Trabrown,  was  left  in  extreme 
poverty,  with  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  Her 
brother,  James  Hariet,  is  said  to  have  sent  him, 
(after  he  had,  according  to  a  doubtfiil  tradition, 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  a  school 
supposed  to  have  been  then  established  at  Kill- 
earn,)  about  1520,  to  Paris,  where  he  improved    ' 
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his  knowledge  of  Latin,  acquired  the  Gi^eeli  lan- 
(;aage  without  the  aid  of  a  tutor,  and  began  to 
cnltivate  his  poetical  talents.  He  seems  to  have 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic,  (which  Dr. 
Ii-ving  incorrectly  conjectures  to  have  been  the 
current  speech  of  his  native  district  at  that  period, 
there  being  evidence  that  the  Macfarlanes,  who 
occupied  the  wild  region  of  the  Dumbarton  High- 
lands in  the  vicinity,  spoke  English  before  his 
time,  although  they  also*  use  the  Celtic  to  this 
day,)  for  it  is  related  that  when  in  France,  having 
met  wifch  a  woman  who  was  said  to  be  possessed 
with  the  devil,  and  who  professed  to  speak  all 
languages,  he  accosted  her  in  Gaelic,  and  as  nei- 
ther she  nor  her  familiar  returned  any  answer,  he 
entered  a  protest  that  the  devil  was  ignorant  of 
that  tongue,— a  trait  of  humour  in  entire  accord- 
ance with  the  gravity  of  his  after  character.  The 
death  of  his  uncle,  two  years  afterwards,  havmg  de- 
prived him  of  his  resources,  he  returned  to  Scotland 
in  1522.  It  is  stated  that  at  this  time  his  poverty 
was  so  great  that  in  order  to  get  back  to  his  na- 
tive country,  he  joined  the  corps  then  in  course  of 
being  raised  in  Frande  as  auxiliaries  to  the  duke 
of  Albany  in  Scotland.  In  1523,  after  a  twelve- 
month spent  at  home  fbr  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
being  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  served 
as  a  common  soldier  with  the  French  auxiliaries, 
and  proceeded  with  them  when,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  regent  Albany  in  person,  they 
marched  across  the  borders,  and  about  the  end  of 
October  of  that  year  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of 
Wark,  from  which  they  were  compelled  to  retreat. 
After  one  campaign  he  became  tired  of  a  military 
life,  and  the  fatigue  and  hardships  he  had  en- 
dured on  this  occasion  so  much  affected  his  health, 
which  in  his  youth  seems  not  to  have  been  robust, 
liiat  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  winter.  The  brief  notice  he  gives  of  this 
m  his  short  biography  of  himself,  would  seem  to 
imply  that  he  considered  this  service  a  useful  part 
of  education.  His  words  are  '*  studio  m  miUtaris 
coynascenda  in  castra  est  perfectusJ*^  '*  The  exer- 
cise which  I  commend  first,"  says  Milton,  "  is  the 
exact  use  of  their  weapon,  to  guard  and  to  strike 
safely  with  edge  or  point;  this  will  keep  them 
healthy,  nimble,  strong  and  well  in  breath,  is  also 
the  likeliest  means  to  make  them  grow  large  and 


tall,  and  to  inspiro  them  with  a  gallant  and  fear- 
less courage,  which,  being  tempered  with  season- 
able lectures  and  precepts  to  them  of  true  fortitude 
and  patience,  will  turn  into  a  native  and  hei*oic 
valour,  and  make  them  hate  the  cowardice  of  do- 
ing wrong."  Milton  wi-ote  these  words  about  the 
year  1650,  a  time  when  recent  events  had  given 
him  good  cause  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  such  a 
character  upon  a  nation*s  welfare,  and  to  compre- 
hend the  distinction  between  the  logic  of  the 
schoolmen,  and  the  logic  of  Oliver  Ci*omwoU, 
and  of 

—  brands, 
Weil  wielded  in  Bome  hardy  hands, 
And  wounds  by  Qalileans  given. 

In  the  ensuing  spring  Buchanan  and  his  bro- 
ther, Patrick,  entered  students  at  the  university  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  October  8, 1525,  at  which  time  he  was  a 
pauper  or  exhibitioner.  In  the  following  summer 
he  accompanied  John  Mair,  or  Major,  then  pro  • 
fessor  of  logic  in  St.  Salvador's  college,  St.  An 
drews,  to  Paris,  and  became  a  student  in  the  Scot 
tish  college  there.  In  March  1528  he  took  the 
degi*ee  of  M. A.,  and  in  June  1580,  after  being  the 
previous  year  defeated  as  a  candidate,  he  was 
chosen  procurator  of  the  German  Nation,  which 
comprehended  the  students  from  Scotland.  The 
principles  of  Luther  having,  about  this  time,  made 
considerable  progress  on  the  Continent,  Buchanan, 
whose  mind  was  more  embued  with  the  spirit  of 
classical  antiquity  than  with  the  trammels  of  the 
Catholic  church,  readily  adopted  them,  and  be- 
came a  steady  friend  to  the  Reformation.  He  had 
in  1529  received  the  appointment  of  professor  ui 
the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  where  he  taught  grammar 
for  three  years,  without  deriving  much  remunera- 
tion firom  his  labours.  In  an  elegy,  apparently 
composed  about  this  period,  he  paints  in  fbrcible 
and  gloomy  colours  the  miseries  to  which  the  pro 
fessors  bf  humanity  in  Paris  were  then  exposed. 

In  1582,  whilst  at  this  college,  he  became  tutor 
to  Gilbert  Kennedy,  earl  of  Cassillis,  '*  a  youth  of 
the  most  promising  talents,  and  of  an  exceJent 
disposition,"  then  residing  near  the  college  of  St. 
Barbe,  and  to  his  lordship  he  inscribed  his  first 
work,  being  a  translation  of  the  famous  Thomas 
Linacre's  Rudiments  of  Latin  Grammar;  which 
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was  published  in  1533.  He  resided  with  the  earl 
in  France  for  about  five  years,  and  in  May  1537 
he  returned  with  him  to  Scotland. 

^^  While  he  was  residing  at  the  earPs  seat  in  the 
country,"  says  his  biographer,  Dr.  Irving,  "he 
composed  a  little  poem  which  rendered  him  ex- 
tremely obnoxious  to  the  ecclesiastics,  an  order  of 
men  whom  it  is  generally  hazardous  to  provoke. 
In  this  poem,  which  bears  the  title  of '  Somnium,' 
and  is  a  happy  imitation  of  Dunbar,  he  expresses 
his  own  abhoiTence  of  a  monastic  life,  and  stigma- 
tizes the  impudence  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Francis- 
can friai's.  The  holy  fathers,  when  they  became 
acquainted  with  this  specimen  of  his  sarcastic  wit, 
speedily  forgot  their  professions  of  meekness,  and 
resolved  to  convince  him  of  his  heterodox  pre- 
sumption in  disparaging  the  sacred  institutions  of 
the  church.  It  has  repeatedly  been  alleged  that 
Buchanan  had  himself  belonged  to  a  religious  or- 
der which  he  has  so  frequently  exposed  with  the 
most  admirable  powers  of  ridicule ;  but  this  seems 
to  have  been  a  tale  fabricated  by  the  impotent 
malice  of  his  theological  enemies.  That  he  had 
actually  assumed  the  cowl,  has  never  been  affirm- 
ed by  any  eai*ly  writer  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
his  history :  it  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that 
during  the  convenient  season  of  his  youthful  mis- 
fortunes, the  friai-s  were  anxious  to  allure  so  pro- 
mising a  novice  ;  and  this  suggestion  is  even 
countenanced  by  a  passage  in  one  of  his  poetical 
productions." 

Buchanan  had  determined  to  resume  his  former 
occupation  in  France ;  but  King  James  the  Fifth 
retained  him  in  Scotland  in  the  employment  of 
tutor  to  his  eldest  natural  son,  (by  Elizabeth 
Shaw,  of  the  family  of  Sauchie,)  James  Stewart, 
afterwards  the  abbot  of  Kelso,  who  died  in  1548, 
and  not  his  half  brother,  the  famous  earl  of  Mur- 
ray, as  erroneously  stated  in  several  of  his  me- 
moirs. We  leam  from  the  lord  high  ti'easurer's 
accounts,  quoted  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Pitcaim*8  ^  Criminal  Trials,'  that,  August 
21,  1537,  Buchanan  was  paid,  by  order  of  the 
king,  twenty  pounds ;  and  the  same  sum  in  July 
1538,  when  he  also  received  a  rich  gown  of  Pai'is 
black,  with  a  cassock,  on  occasion  of  Mary  of 
Guise's  public  entry  into  Edinburgh.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  king,  to  whom  the  incensed  piiests 


had  found  means  of  representing  him  as  a  man  of 
depraved  morals  and  dubious  faith,  he  wrote  his 
*Palinodia'  and  ^  Franciscanus,'  the  latter  a  pow- 
erful and  bitter  satu*e  against  the  Franciscan  fri- 
ars. "  This  production,"  says  Dr.  Irving,  "  as  it 
now  appears  in  its  finished  state,  may  without 
hazard  be  pronounced  the  most  skilful  and  pmi- 
gent  satire  which  any  nation  or  language  can  ex- 
hibit. He  has  not  servilely  adhei'ed  to  the  model 
of  any  ancient  poet,  but  is  himself  original  and 
unequalled.  To  a  masterly  command  of  classical 
phraseology,  he  unites  uncommon  felicity  of  versi- 
fication ;  and  his  diction  often  rises  wllh  his  in- 
creasing indignation  to  majesty  and  splendour. 
The  combinations  of  his  wit  are  variegated  and 
original;  and  he  evinces  himself  a  most  sagacious 
obseiTer  of  human  life.  No  class  of  men  was 
ever  more  completely  exposed  to  ridicule  and  in- 
famy ;  nor  is  it  astonishing  that  the  Popish  clergy 
afterwards  regarded  the  author  with  implacable 
hatred.  The  impurities  and  the  absurdities  which 
he  rendered  so  notorious,  were  not  the  spontaneous 
production  of  a  prolific  brain;  their  ignorance  and 
iiTeligion  presented  an  ample  and  inviting  harvest. 
Of  the  validity  of  his  poetical  accusations,  many 
historical  documents  still  remain.  Buchanan  has 
himself  related  in  plain  prose,  that  about  this 
period,  some  of  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics  were  so 
deplorably  ignorant,  as  to  suppose  Martin  Luther 
to  be  the  author  of  a  dangerous  book,  called  the 
New  Testament." 

The  following  account  and  (in  pai't)  only  trans- 
lation yet  attempted  of  this  admirable  satire  is 
from  the  pen  of  an  able  but  anonymous  critic,  and 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readera. 

After  asking  his  friend — 

*'  Unde  noYus  rigor  in  vultu!  tristisque  seven 
Fronfl  caperata  minis,  tardiqne  modestia  gressos? 
Illaque  finenafeSB  constans  custodia  lingon  ?  &&** 

He  makes  him  thus  reply — 

"  Oft  musing  on  the  ills  of  human  life, 
Its  buoyant  hopes,  wild  fears,  and  idle  stnie, 
And  joys  of  hue— how  changeful !  tbo'  serene, 
That  flit  ere  you  can  tell  where  they  have  been — 
(Even  as  the  bark,  when  ocean's  surges  sweep, 
Rus'd  by  the  warring  winds,  along  the  deep. 
Is  headlong  by  the  howling  tempest  driven. 
While  the  stud  pilot,  to  whose  change  is  gii 
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Her  gaidiDoe,  ddlfiiny  the  helm  applies, 

And  in  the  tempest's  face  she  fairly  forward  flies,) 

I  have  resolved,  my  earthly  wanderings  past, 

In  rest^s  safe  haven  to  secure  at  last 

Whatever  of  fleeting  life,  by  Fate's  decree, 

Ere  end  my  pilgrimage,  remains  to  me, — 

To  give  to  heaven  the  remnant  of  my  days — 

And  wash  away  in  penitence  and  praise, 

Far  from  this  wild  world^s  revelry  nnoouth, 

The  sins  and  follies  of  my  heedless  yonth. 

0,  blest  and  hallowed  day  I  with  dnctnre  boond. 

My  shaven  head  the  grey  hood  veiling  ronnd, 

St  Francis,  nnder  thine  anspidons  name, 

I  will  prescribe  nnto  this  fleshly  frame 

A  life  astherial,  that  shall  upward  rise. 

My  heavenward  sonl  oommordng  with  the  skies. 

This  is  my  goal — ^to  this  my  actions  tend— 

My  resting-place— original  and  end.** 

To  this  explanation  of  his  Mend's  object,  the 
fK)et  thus  replies — 

*'If  *tis  thine  aim  to  reach  the  goal  of  life 
Thro*  virtae*s  path,  and,  leaving  ohUdish  strife, 
To  free  thy  darken*d  mind  firom  error*s  force, 
To  trace  the  laws  of  virtue  to  their  sooroe. 
And  raise  to  heavenly  thinge  thy  purged  sight, 
I  view  thy  noble  purpose  with  delight ; 
But  if  a  shadowy  good  doth  cross  thy  way, 
And  lure  thee,  phantom-like — but  to  betray — 
Oh !  while  *tis  time,  restrain  thy  mad  career. 
And  a  true  fnend*s  yet  timely  warning  hear ; 
Nor  let  old  error  with  bewildered  eye. 
Nor  let  the  blind  and  senseless  ralj)le*s  ay. 
More  move  thee  than  stem  reason's  simple  sway. 
That  points  to  Truth  the  undiscovered  way : — 
But  deem  not,  that  high  heaven  I  dare  defy 
Or  raise  again  vain  war  against  the  sky, 
For,  from  my  earliest  yonth  I  have  revered 
The  priests  and  holy  fathers,  who  appeared, 
By  virtue's  and  religion*s  holy  flame. 
Worthy  a  bright  eternity  of  fame. 
But  seldom  underneath  the  dusky  cowl. 
That  shades  the  shaven  head  and  monkish  scowl, 
I  picture  a  St  Paul :  the  priestly  stole 
Oft  covers  the  remorseless  tyrant's  soul, 
The  glutton's  and  the  adulterer's  grovellmg  Inst, 
Like  soulless  brute  each  wallowing  in  the  dust. 
And  the  smooth  hypocrite's  still  smiling  brow, 
That  tells  not  of  the  villany  below." 

After  some  preliminary  remarks,  the  poet  goes 
on  to  enumerate  the  yarioos  classes  of  men  who 
compose  this  respectable  body— 


Prindpio  hue  omnes  tanquam  ad  vivaria  cummti 
Queis  res  nuUa  domi  est,  ^uibus  est  irata  noveroa, 
Qnos  durus  pater,  ant  plagosi  deztra  magistri, 
Tiirritat,  ant  legum  timor,  aut  quos  dedita  sonmo 
Ezceroetnullis  Lethoea  ignavia  curis : 
Deinde  qnibus  gelidns  arcnm  pnecordia  sauguis 
Obstitit  mgenio,  quos  saoro  a  fonte  Camcenoe, 
Quos  Pallas  Phoebusque  fogat,  quos  sidere  torvo 

Aspidt  infausto  volucer  Tegeaticus  ortu. 

•  •  •  »  • 

Adds  hia,  qnos  fisbris,  quos  vexat  dim  phrenesis,  &e. 
»  •  *  »  • 

Acyice  prteterea  quos  pneceps  alea  nudat, 
Quos  Venus  enervat  &&** 

He  rapidly  sums  up  his  sketch  of  the  order,  a^ 
of  a  set  of  men 

**  Whom  fear,  wrath,  fi«nzy,  dulness,  sloth,  and  criraei 
AuAbition,  ruin,  weariness  of  time, 
Unhappy  love,  home  chang'd  or  hostOe  found. 
And  dark  hypocrisy  together  boimd." 

In  allnsion  to  this  precioos  collection,  he  then 
makes  the  following  caustic  remai'ks — 

«  Still  deathful  is  the  drug  envenomed  draught, 
Tho'  golden  be  the  bowl  from  which  'tis  qoafTd : 
The  ass,  in  I^ian  purple  tho*  array'd, 
Is  as  mudi  ass,  as  asslike  when  he  bray'd ; 
StQl  fierce  will  be  the  lioness — ^the  fox 
Still  crafty — and  still  mild  the  mighty  ox — 
The  vulture  stall  will  whet  the  thirsty  beak — 
The  twittering  swallow  still  will  chirp  and  squeal 
Thus  tho'  the  vesture  shine  like  drifted  snow. 
The  heart's  dark  pasnons  lurk  unohang'd  below 
Nor  when  the  viper  lays  aside  his  skin 
Less  baleful  does  the  venom  woric  within. 
The  tiger  frets  against  his  cage's  nde 
As  wild  as  when  he  roam'd  in  diainless  pride : 
Thus  neither  crossing  mountains  nor  the  main, 
Nor  flying  human  haunts  and  follies  vain. 
Nor  the  black  robe  nor  white,  nor  cowl-dad  heaa, 
Nor  munching  ever  black  and  mouldy  bread. 
Will  lull  the  darkly-working  soul  to  rest. 
And  calm  the  tumults  of  the  troubled  breast 
For  always,  in  whatever  spot  yon  be, 
Even  to  the  confines  of  the  frozen  sea, 
Or  near  the  sun,  beneath  a  scordiing  dime. 
Still,  still  will  follow  the  fieroe  lust  of  crime — 
Decdt,  and  the  dark  woiidng  of  the  mind. 
Where'er  you  roam  will  not  be  left  behmd." 

The  king  appears  to  have  been  either  unable  oi 
unwilling  to  protect  the  author  of  this  poem  against 
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the  powerfal  and  vindictiire  body  of  men  whom  he 
had  attacked  He  was  accordingly  comprehended  in 
the  general  arrest  of  persons  suspected  of  Lnther- 
anism,  "and  to  the  eternal  infamy  of  the  nation," 
says  Dr.  Irving,  *^  his  invaluable  life  might  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  rancour  of  an  unholy  priest- 
hood. After  he  was  committed  to  custody,  Car- 
dinal Beaton  endeavoured  to  accelerate  his  doom 
by  tendering  to  the  king  a  sum  of  money  as  the 
price  of  his  innocent  blood.  *  ♦  While  his 
keepere  were  fast  asleep,  he  escaped  through  the 
window  of  the  apai-tment  in  which  he  was  confined, 
and  fled  into  England."  But  his  disasters  were 
not  over.  On  the  borders  he  was  molested  by  the 
moss-troopers,  who  at  that  time  had  possession  of 
the  whole  frontier  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  his 
life  was  again  exposed  to  great  danger  from  the 
contagion  of  a  pestilential  disease  then  raging  in 
the  north  of  England.  On  reaching  London,  he 
was  entertained  by  Sir  John  Rainsford,  an  Eng« 
lish  knight,  to  whom  he  has  gratefully  inscribed  a 
small  poem.  He  proceeded  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year  to  Paris ;  and  thence,  on  the  invitation 
of  Andrew  Govea,  a  learned  Portuguese,  who  was 
principal  of  the  college  of  Guienne,  lately  founded 
in  that  city,  to  Bordeaux.  There  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  and  taught  with  applause  for  three 
years,  in  which  time  he  wrote  four  tragedies ;  two 
of  which,  entitled  'Baptistes,*  and  ^Jephthes,* 
were  original,  and  on  scriptural  subjects,  but  on 
the  Greek  model ;  and  the  other  two  were  trans- 
lations of  the  '  Alcestis  *  and  the  *  Medea  *  of  Euri- 
pedes.  His  ^  Baptistes,*  the  earliest  of  his  di-amatic 
compositions,  and  his  translation  of  the  *  Medea,' 
were  performed  on  the  academical  stage  with  ap- 
plause surpassing  his  expectations.  The  great 
theme  of  the  former  is  dvil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  some  of  his  allusions  hi  it  bear  ready  applica- 
tion to  the  persecuting  conduct  of  Cardinal  Bea- 
ton. "  Buchanan's  tragedies,"  says  a  contempor- 
ary critic,  "are  not  considered  among  the  most 
perfect  of  his  compositions.  We  have  no  inten- 
tion here  to  enter  upon  a  criticism  of  them.  It 
may  be  suiBcient  to  mention,  as  a  proof  how  little 
he  preserved  the  kuping  of  his  picture,  that  he 
frequently  alludes  to  the  classical  mythology,  and 
to  tlungs  with  which  the  Hebrews  were  unac- 
quainted.   To  some  of  tha  characters  in  JephJthf 


he  gives  Greek  names,  and  the  chorus  speaks  of 
the  wealth  of  Croesus,  who  was  not  bom  till  about 
six  hundred  years  after  Jephtha.  At  the  same 
time  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  language  of 
his  translation  of  the  Medea  appeared  to  his  learned 
contemporaries  so  thoroughly  classical,  that  he 
was  suspected  by  some  of  having  published  in  his 
own  name,  a  genuine  relique  of  antiquity.  This 
we  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  highest  testimonies 
that  could  be  adduced  of  the  classical  purity  of 
Buchanan's  Latm  style — ^higher  than  any  evidence 
founded  merely  on  the  authority  of  any  modem 
scholar.  In  the  tragedies  of  Buchanan,  repre- 
sented in  the  college  of  Guienne,  the  celebrated 
Michael  de  Montaigne  was  a  frequent  performer. 
And  Buchanan  appears  at  one  time  to  have  formed 
a  project  of  composing  a  work  on  education,  in 
which  he  intended  to  exhibit  as  a  model,  the  eariy 
discipline  of  his  pupil  Montugne,  a  very  remark- 
able one  (his  father  gave  him  an  old  German  pro-* 
fessor  in  place  of  a  nurse,  that  he  might  leam 
Latin  as  his  mother  tongue — and  he  did  it).  We 
certainly  have  great  doubts  as  to  the  excellence  of 
George's  scheme  of  education,  nor  do  we  think 
the  world  has  suffered  much  by  the  loss  of  it 

In  the  Baptutes^  Buchanan  attacks  priestcraft 
as  keenly  as  in  the  Frandscamu^  as  the  following 
terse  and  vigorous  lines  will  amply  testify: — 

Nostriqne  csBtua  vitiom  id  est  vel  maximum, 
Qui  sanctitatiB  plebem  imagine  fiillimus: 
Pneoepta  toto  lioeat  nt  spemere  Dd ; 
Contra  instituta  nostra  a  quid  andeas, 
Conamnr  anro  evertere  advuBaiios, 
Tollere  veneno,  snbditisqne  testibna 
Opprimere:  falsis  zcgias  romoribaa 
Implemus  am^es:  qnicqaid  animom  offendarit, 
Bnmore  falw  nlciacimur,  et  inoendimns 
Ammun  forore  tnrbidam,  et  ealmnmis 
Aimamoa  ir»  saevientis  impetnm. 

One  of  Milton's  biographers  has  ascribed  to  Mil- 
ton, but  without  foundation,  an  English  version  of 
the  BaptisUs,  This  was  Mr.  Peck  (New  Memoirs 
of  the  life  and  Poetical  Works  of  Mr.  John  Mil- 
ton. Loud.  1740,  4to,)  who  first  indeed  declared 
that  the  translation  of  the  Baptistes  under  this 
title  *  Tyrannical  Government  Anatomized;  or, 
a  discourse  concerning  evil  councillors ;  being  the 
Life  and  Death  of  John  the  Baptist,'  was  an  ori- 
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gloal  work  of  Mr,  Milton^s ;  announcing  it  in  the 
following  tenns:  'His  Baptistes  is  the  sixth  of 
Mr.  John  Milton's  nine  most  celebrated  English 
poems ;  and  one  of  the  hitherto  unknown  pieces 
of  his,  whereof  I  am  now  to  give  an  account.*" 

Buchanan  also  wrote  seyeral  poems  on  various 
subjects,  particularly  one  with  the  object  of  secur- 
ing the  patronage  of  Olivier,  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  to  the  college  of  Gnienne,  in  which  he 
succeeded.  Besides  these,  he  addressed  a  Sapphic 
ode  to  the  youth  of  Bordeaux,  with  the  view  of 
reeommendmg  to  them  the  study  of  the  liberal 
arts.  During  his  residence  there,  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth  passed  through  Bordeaux,  on 
which  occasion,  in  name  of  the  college,  he  pre- 
sented his  majesty  with  an  elegant  Latin  poem. 

He  was  still,  however,  exposed  to  danger  from 
the  malice  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  who  wrote  to  the 
archbishop  of  Bordeaux  to  have  him  apprehended, 
but  his  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  who  was 
friendly  to  the  poet,  and  he  was  suffered  to  remain 
unmolested.  In  1543,  the  plague  having  broken 
>ut  at  Bordeaux,  he  quitted  that  place,  and  became 
for  some  time  domestic  tutor  to  Montaigne,  then 
««n  years  old,  who  records  the  fact  in  his  Essays. 
In  1544  he  went  to  Fans,  where,  as  one  of  the 
regents  or  professors,  he  taught  the  second  class 
in  the  college  of  the  Cardinal  de  la  Moine,  and 
appears  to  have  remained  there  for  the  next  three 
years.  In  1547  he  accompanied  his  friend,  An- 
llrew  Govea,  to  Portugal,  and  became  one  of  the 
professors  in  the  nniveraity  of  Coimbra,  then  re- 
cently established,  and  of  which  Grovea  was  ap- 
pointed principal.  His  brother,  Patrick  Buchanan, 
was  also  one  of  the  professors;  and  Dempster  says, 
but  not  truly,  other  two  Scotsmen,  John  Ruther- 
ford and  William  Ramsay.  It  was  the  weakness 
of  this  writer  to  magnify  the  learning  of  our  coun- 
trymen, although  in  that  age  of  strife  and  per- 
secution at  home  they  might  have  been  students 
there.  The  death  of  (xovea,  in  the  ensuing  year, 
left  him,  and  those  of  his  colleagues  who,  like 
himself,  were  foreigners,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
bigoted  priests ;  and  three  of  them  were  subjected 
to  the  discipline  of  a  moderate  confinement  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  among  whom  was 
Buchanan  himself,  who  was  accused  of  being  an 
enemy  to  the  Romish  faith,  and  of  having  eaten  flesh 


in  Lent,  and  other  equally  heinous  crimes.  After 
being  confined  a  year  and  a  half,  he  was  sent  to  a 
monastery,  with  the  view  of  receiving  edifying 
lessons  from  the  monks,  whom  he  represents  as 
men  by  no  means  destitute  of  humanity,  but  to  < 
tally  unacquainted  with  religion.  Here  he  con- 
tinued several  months,  and  employed  his  leisure 
in  writing  a  considerable  part  of  his  inimitable 
Latin  version  of  the  Psalms ;  not  as  a  penance  as 
has  been  absurdly  stated,  but  for  occupation  and 
his  own  pleasure.  He  obtained  his  liberty  in 
1551,  and  received  a  small  pension  from  the  king, 
but  found  his  situation  extremely  disagreeable. 
In  a  poem  entitled  ^  Desiderium  Lutetiie,'  he  ex- 
presses his  anxious  desire  to  leave  what  he  in 
another  poem  Q  Adventus  in  Galliam')  character- 
ises as 

Jquna  misem  tesqiu  LuBitanis, 
Glebasqne  tantmn  fertOes  penuxiA, 

and  to  return  to  Paris,  (which  he  represents  under 
the  allegorical  name  of  Amaryllis),  in  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  lines : — 

0  fonnosa  Amarylli,  tna  jam  septima  brama 
Me  procol  aspectu,  jam  septima  detinet  sBStaa: 
Sed  neqoe  septima  brmna  mvalibus  honida  nimbis, 
Septima  nee  rapidis  candens  fenroribus  flsstas 
Eztinzit  rigUes  nostro  sub  pectore  omas. 
Tu  mihi  mane  novo  cannen,  dtmi  roedda  tondet 
Anra  pecns,  medio  tu  carmen  solia  in  oestn, 
Et  omn  jam  longaa  pneoeps  noz  pofrigit  umbras ; 
Nee  mihi  quo  tenebris  oondit  nox  omnia,  vultus 
Est  potis  occultare  tuos :  te  nocte  sub  atra 
Alloquor  ampleotor,  falsdque  in  imagine  somni 
Gaudia  BoUidtam  palpant  eranlda  mentem, 
At  cum  somnuB  abit,  &o. 

Buchanan  returned  to  France  by  way  of  Eng- 
land in  the  beginning  of  1558,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  professor  in  the  college  of  Boncourt.  I 
seems  to  have  been  about  this  time  that  he  wrote 
some  of  those  satirical  pieces  against  the  monks 
which  are  found  in  his  'Fratres  Fratenimi.' 
Having  dedicated  a  poetical  tribute,  written  on 
the  capture  of  Yercelli  in  1553,  and  also  his  tra- 
gedy of  Jephthes,  published  in  1554,  to  the  Mar- 
shal Comte  de  Brissac,  then  governor  of  the 
French  dominions  in  Italy,  that  nobleman,  in 
1555,  sent  Buchanan  to  Piedmont,  as  preceptor 
to  his  son,  Timolesse  de  Coss^.    In  this  capacity 
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he  oontinued  for  five  jean,  residing  with  his  pupil 
Alternately  In  Italy  and  France.  He  now  devoted 
his  leisure  to  examining  the  oontroyeraies  on  the 
Bnbject  of  religion  which  then  agitated  Europe. 
He  also  composed  part  of  his  philosophical  poem 
*  De  Sphera/  and  wrote  his  Ode  on  the  surrender 
of  Calais,  his  Epithalamium  upon  the  marriage  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Dauphin,  and  pub- 
lished the  first  specimens  of  his  version  of  the 
Psalms  and  his  translation  of  the  Alcestis. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  France, 
in  1660,  Bnchanan  quitted  the  family  of  Brissac, 
and  from  the  alarming  aspect  of  affairs  in  that  coun- 
try, returned  to  Scotland.  The  precise  period  of  his 
return  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but  it  must  have 
been  either  that  year  or  the  following  one,  as  in 
January  1562  he  was  at  the  Scottish  court,  where, 
though  a  professed  adherent  of  the  Reformed 
religion,  he  was  well  received.  In  the  following 
April  we  find  him  officiating  as  classical  tutor  to 
the  queen.  Mary  was  then  in  her  twentieth  year, 
and  a  letter  from  Randolph,  the  English  ambassa- 
dor, states  that  Buchanan  read  with  her  every  af- 
ternoon a  portion  of  Livy.*  With  reference  to 
this  incident  Dr.  Irving  contends  that  Buchanan's 
manners  must  have  been  courteous  and  polished. 
We  own  we  cannot  assent  to  this  opinion.  The 
general  manners  of  the  age  were  not  very  refined. 
But  we  think  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
George  Buchanan's  manners  were  coarse  even  for 
his  age.  The  answer,  energetic  but  coarse,  which 
he  is  repoi'ted  to  have  made  to  the  countess  of 
Mar,  when  she  demanded  how  he  had  presumed 
to  lay  his  hand  upon  '*  the  Lord's  anointed,"  is 
quite  characteristic  of  the  man.  Dr.  Irving  also 
defends  Bnchanan  from  a  more  serious  imputation 
to  which  some  of  his  writings  have  given  rise ;  and 
instances  poets,  both  ancient  and  modern,  who 
protested  with  solemnity  that,  though  their  verses 
were  loose,  their  conduct  was  correct.  The  excuse 
appears  to  us  a  lame  one.  And  this  instance  only 
confirms  our  dislike  to  celibate  schoolmasters. 

In  1563  he  was  appointed  by  parliament  with 

*  ''There  is  with  the  Queene  one  called  Mr.  George 
Bowhanan,  a  Scottishe  man,  verie  weill  lemed,  that 
WM  schoUemaster  unto  Mens,  de  Brisack'e  sone,  very 
godlye  and  honest." — Rando^h  to  Cecil,  Edin.  Jan. 
aoth,  1561. 


others  to  inspect  the  reveanes  of,  and  regulate  the 
instruction  at,  the  onivenities ;  and,  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Church,  which  met  25tfa  De- 
cember that  year  and  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  ^The  Book  of 
Discipline.'  In  1564  the  queen  confeired  on  him 
for  life  the  temporalities  of  Croesraguell  Abbey, 
then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Quentin  Kennedy, 
which  amounted  annually  to  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  Scots.  In  1566  he  was  appointed  by 
the  earl  of  Murray,  who,  as  commendator  of  the 
priory  of  St.  Andrews,  held  the  right  of  nominat- 
ing to  that  office,  principal  of  St.  Leonanl's  col- 
lego,  St.  Andrews,  in  which  capacity  it  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  his  duties  to  read  occasional  lec- 
tures in  divinity.  Although  a  layman,  he  was  as 
one  of  its  members,  on  account  of  his  extraordi- 
nary abilities  and  learning,  chosen  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  church  which  met  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of  June  1567. 

It  is  uncertun  at  what  precise  period  his  admi- 
rable version  of  the  Psalms  was  first  printed,  but 
a  second  edition  appeared  in  1566.  The  work 
was  inscribed,  in  an  elegant  dedication,  to  Queen 
Mary.  To  the  earl  of  Murray  he  inscribed  bis 
^  Franciscanus'  during  the  same  year. 

The  conduct  of  Mary  had  justly  excited  against 
her  the  indignation  of  a  large  portion  of  her  sub- 
jects, and  after  the  murder  of  Damley  and  her 
marriage  to  Bothwell,  Bnchanan,  who  had  for- 
merly praised  her  immoderately,  now  attacked  her 
in  terms  equally  unmeasured,  heaping  upon  her  all 
the  stores  of  invective  which  his  copious  vocabu- 
lary afforded.  We  are  no  admirers  of  that  weak 
and  fla^tious  woman;  but  Buchanan  had  been 
treated  by  her  with  courtesy  and  kindness — had 
even  received  very  considerable  benefits  at  her 
hands ;  and  assuming  that  his  former  praises  were 
sincerely  bestowed,  because  he  believed  them  mer- 
ited, when  the  object  of  those  praises  had  put  on 
a  character  the  reverse  of  that  for  which  they  were 
intended,  though  neither  his  defence  nor  even  bis 
approbation  of  her  new  character  would  by  any 
reasonable  person  have  been  reqnked;  yet  the  ex- 
posure, the  reprobation,  and  the  punishment  of  her 
faults,  her  follies,  and  her  crimes,  would  have 
come  more  becomingly  from  another  band  than 
his.    He  al 40  joined  the  party  of  the  earl  of  Mur- 
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ray,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  conference  at 
Yoiic  and  aftei'wardB  to  that  at  Hampton  Court. 
At  the  desb'e  of  the  earl  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
write  his  famous  *  Detectio  Mari»  Regin®,'  which 
was  produced  to  the  Commissioners  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  afterwards  circulated  with  great  industry 
by  the  English  court.  It  was  not,  however,  pub- 
lished till  1571,  a  year  after  the  regent  Murray^s 
assassination  by  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh.  On 
that  event  taking  place  he  wrote  *Ane  Admo- 
nitioun  direct  to  the  trew  Lordis,  Mantenaris  of 
the  Kingis  Graces  Authoritie,*  in  which  he  eai*- 
nestly  adjured  those  whom  he  addressed  to  protect 
the  young  king  and  the  children  of  the  late  regent 
from  the  perils  which  seemed  to  await  them. 
About  the  same  time  he  also  wrote  a  satirical 
tract  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  entitled  the  *Cha- 
msleon,'  with  the  view  of  exposing  the  vacillating 
policy  and  conduct  of  Secretary  Maitland. 

Shortly  after  the  assassination  of  the  regent, 
and  in  the  same  year  (1570)  Buchanan  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Estates  of  the  realm  one  of  the 
four  preceptors  to  the  young  king,  then  in  his 
fourth  yeai',  on  which  occasion  he  resigned  the 
office  of  principal  of  St.  Leonai*d'8  college.  Yari- 
ons  anecdotes  are  told  of  his  severity;  and  the 
impression  he  left  on  the  mind  of  his  pupil  appears 
to  have  been  anything  but  an  agreeable  one. 
Francis  Osborne  [Advice  to  a  San^  p.  19]  relates 
that  King  James  used  to  say  of  a  person  in  high 
place  about  him,  that  he  ever  trembled  at  his  ap- 
proach, it  reminded  him  so  of  his  pedagogue. 
There  is  no  saying  how  far  the  severity  of  the 
pedagogue,  taken  along  with  other  circumstances 
connected  with  his  biith,  may  have  tended  to  pro- 
duce that  extreme  tunidity  of  character  which 
marked  the  royal  pedant  through  life.  AL  tne  | 
tutor's  pains,  though  they  may  have  forced  into 
him  some  ^^glancings  and  nibblings  of  knowledge," 
did  not,  however,  succeed  in  imparting  any  love 
for  his  principles  of  government.  King  James 
regarded  his  History  of  Scotland  as  an  infamous 
invective;  and  admonished  his  heir-apparent  to 
punish  such  of  his  future  subjects  as  should  be 
guilty  of  retaining  it  in  their  custody.  It  may  be 
sidd  that  it  would  have  been  no  easy  matter  to 
have  made  a  hero,  or  even  an  average  king,  out 
of  such  materials  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  char- 


acttf  of  James,  from  whatever  parentage  inher- 
ited. Still  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Buchanan 
must  have  committed  some  grievous  faults  in  his 
education ;  for  he  evidently  had  it  in  his  power  to 
produce  some  impression — and  the  impression  he 
made  was  entirely  of  the  genus  pedant.  Homer 
tells  us  that  the  precept  which  Peleus  impressed 
particularly  upon  his  son  Achilles  was — 

And  the  sorts  of  excellence  which  he  sought  aftei 
were  such  as  might  be  supposed  to  have  been 
pointed  out  to  him  by  Ms  tutors,  his  father  Peleus, 
and  the  centaur  Chiron.  James,  too,  had  some 
vague  glimmering  of  an  idea  of  excelling — ^but  of 
excelling  in  what  ?  in  writing  bad  prose  and  worse 
verse — ^for  we  have  carefully  read  some  of  his 
works,  and  we  cannot  agree  with  his  panegyrists 
that  they  exhibit  any  degree  of  excellence,  except 
perhaps  that  of  producing  a  laugh  by  their  tran- 
scendent absurdity.  As  to  the  ^^  purity  of  style" 
which  some  have  found  in  them,  we  can  only  say 
that  to  us  the  style  or  language  appears  to  be  on 
a  level  with  the  logic,  which  is  of  the  most  despi- 
cable description.  In  short,  James's  idea  of  his 
vocation  was — 

"  To  stick  the  doctor's  chair  into  the  throne, 
Give  law  to  worda,  or  war  with  words  alone, 
Senates  and  coorts  with  Greek  and  Latin  mle, 
And  torn  the  oooncil  to  a  grammar  school." 

And  a  very  poor  grammar  school  it  would  have 
been  of  which  he  was  master.   Not  forgetting  also 

"  The  ri^^t  diyine  of  kmgB  to  goirem  wrong.** 

About  the  same  time  that  he  was  nominated 
preceptor  to  the  king,  Buchanan  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  dh-ector  of  the  Chancery,  which  he 
held  but  a  short  time.  Soon  after,  the  office  of 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal  was  conferred  on  him. 
This  office,  which  he  held  for  several  years,  enti- 
tled him  to  a  seat  in  parliament.  He  likewise  re- 
ceived from  Queen  Elizabeth  a  pension  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year.  The  office  of  lord  privy  seal  he 
resigned  in  favour  of  his  nephew  Thomas  Buchan- 
an of  Ibert.  In  1578,  he  was  joined  in  several 
parliamentary  commissions,  legal  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  particularly  in  a  commission  issued  to 
visit  and  reform  the  universities  and  colleges  of 
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the  kingdom.  The  scheme  of  reformation  sug- 
gested, and  afterwards  approved  of  by  parliament, 
was  drawn  np  by  him. 

In  his  dialogue  *  De  Jare  Regni  apnd  Scotos,^ 
with  a  dedication  to  King  James,  dated  at  Stir- 
ling, January  10,  1579  (in  which  dedication  he 
certainly  administers  a  dose  of  something  very 
like  flattery  to  the  young  king,  when  he  tells  him 
that  "  he  perceiyes  that  by  a  kind  of  natural  in- 
stinct he  abhors  flattery,  the  nurse  of  tyranny"), 
Buchanan  maintains  that  all  power  is  derived 
from  the  people ;  that  it  is  more  safe  to  intrust 
our  liberties  to  the  definite  protection  of  the  laws, 
than  to  the  precarious  discretion  of  the  king ;  that 
the  king  Lb  bound  by  those  conditions  under  which 
the  supreme  power  was  originally  committed  to 
his  hand ;  that  it  is  lawful  to  resist  and  even  to 
punish  tyrants.  During  the  minority  of  King 
James,  several  coins  were  struck  with  a  naked 
sword  on  one  side,  supporting  a  crown  on  its 
point,  and  surrounded  with  this  legend,  pro,  me. 
St.  merear.  in.  me.  furnished,  it  may  be  inferred, 
by  Buchanan.  The  work  is  exhibited  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  the  author  and  Thomas  the 
son  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland ;  and  that  his  opin- 
ions were  far  in  advance  of  his  time  appears  from 
the  fact  of  their  being  attacked,  among  others,  by 
his  learned  countrymen  Blackwood,  Winzet,  and 
Barclay,  while  the  work  itself  was  condemned,  in 
1584  by  the  Scottish  parliament,  in  1664  by  the 
privy  council  of  Scotland,  and  in  1683  by  the  uni- 
veraity  of  Oxford,  which  in  that  year  doomed 
Buchanan*s  political  works,  with  those  of  Milton, 
Languet,  and  other  dangerous  writers,  to  the 
flames.  In  the  seventy -fourth  year  of  his  age  he 
composed  a  brief  sketch  of  his  own  life.  The  last 
twelve  years  of  his  existence  he  employed  in  writ- 
ing in  Latin  his  History  of  Scotland,  *  Rerum  Sco- 
ticamm  Historia.^  Of  this  work  the  history  of 
the  period  in  which  he  himself  lived  occupies  the 
largest  portion,  and  is  by  far  the  most  interesting. 
More  accurate  information  than  what  was  known 
in  Buchanan^s  time  now  enables  the  reader  to  dis- 
regard the  many  fictions  and  traditions  disfiguring 
the  earlier  portion  of  our  annals,  which  he  has  in- 
troduced into  his  narrative,  but  in  what  relates  to 
his  own  times  his  recital  of  facts  may  be  consid- 
ered in  general  correct.    He  survived  the  publica- 


tion of  this,  the  greatest  and  the  last  of  his  works, 
scarcely  a  month.  Broken  by  age  and  infirmities, 
he  had  retired  the  preceding  year  from  the  court 
at  Stirling  to  Edinburgh,  resigning  all  his  public 
appointments,  and  calmly  awaiting  death. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  some  of  Ids  friends 
having  gone  to  the  printing  office  to  look  at  his 
history,  found  the  impression  had  proceeded  as  &r 
as  the  passage  relative  to  the  interment  of  David 
Rizzio ;  and  being  alarmed  at  the  boldness  with 
which  the  historian  had  there  expressed  himself, 
they  returned  to  Buchanan^s  house,  whom  they 
found  in  bed,  and  stated  to  him  their  apprehen- 
sions that  it  would  give  offence  to  the  king.  '^  Tell 
me,  man,"  said  Buchanan,  "  if  I  have  told  the 
truth."  "  Yes,  Sir,"  repUed  his  nephew,  **  I  think 
so."  **  Then,"  rejoined  the  dying  historian,  **  I  will 
abide  his  feud,  and  all  his  kin^s.  Pray  to  God  for 
me,  and  let  him  direct  all."  Buchanan  expired  a 
little  after  five  in  the  morning  on  Friday  the  20tli 
September  1582,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Greyfriars ;  and, 
says  Dr.  Ii'ving,  **his  ungrateful  country  never 
afforded  his  grave  the  common  tribute  of  a  monu- 
mental stone." 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Buchanan  that  his  coun- 
try's language  was  so  rude  and  unformed  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  for  no  writer,  we  apprehend,  can 
hope  to  live,  who  writes  in  any  other  but  bis  own 
^^  land's  language."  But  Buchanan,  if  for  nothing 
else,  cannot  fail  to  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance 
as  a  man  who  bearded  kings  when  it  was  some- 
thing to  beard  them ;  and  who,  though  but  a  poor 
scholar,  when  a  scholar  was  little  more  than  a 
despised  menial,  spoke  defiance  with  his  dying 
breath  against  the  whole  race  of  the  Stuart 
kings. 

Take  him  all  in  all,  Buchanan  was  certainly  a 
remarkable  man.  Of  his  merits  as  a  poet,  an  his- 
torian, and  a  political  writer,  he  has  left  enduring 
memorials  in  his  works.  As  a  philologist  he  was 
consulted  and  his  opinion  respected  by  the  first 
scholars  of  Europe  in  an  age  which  was  fertile  in 
great  scholars.  But,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
jests,  many  of  them  not  of  the  most  refined  na- 
ture, little  or  nothing  is  known  by  most  of  the 
present  generation  of  the  man  or  of  his  writings. 
Even  his  own  countrymen,  if  inquired  of  respect- 
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iug  him  or  tbem,  can  reply  only  by  vague  gener- 
tlities. 

His  death  took  place  in  liis  house  in  a  close  in  the 
High  street,  Edinbnrgb,  now  removed,  which  stood 
on  tbe  aite  of  the  west  side  of  Htinter  square,  called 
Kennedy's  close,  Bachanan's  residence  was  in  the 
first  court  on  the  left  hand  going  down,  the  close 
havipg  consisted  of  two  courts  connected  by  a 
narrow  passage,  the  firat  house  in  the  turnpike 
uid  above  a  tavern.  Finding,  when  on  his  death- 
t>ed,  that  the  money  be  had  about  him  was  not 
sofllcient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  lie 
sent  hia  servant  to  divide  it  among  the  poor,  add- 
ing,—" that  if  the  dty  did  oot  clioose  to  bnry 
him,  they  might  let  him  lie  where  he  was." 
eilidon  of  his  worics  was  published  by  Ruddlman 
at  Edinburgh,  in  2  vola.  folio,  in  1715,  and  ano- 
ther by  Peter  Bnrmann,  Leyden,  in  two  vols.  4to, 
in  1726.  In  the  tatter  the  editor,  besides  hia  own 
criti«d  annotations,  incorporated  die  notes,  disser- 
tations, &c.  of  his  predecessor. 

The  subjoined  woodcut  is  from  Visotinti'a  Il- 
lustrious Men.  It  represents  him  in  later  life, 
and  being  nearly  contemporary,  is  of  anthority. 


Buchanan's  works  are ' 


Pmncixanuh  «t  alii  Poemnti.  Bmil.  1564,  8to.  1594. 
Bto.  16D9,  8vD.  Lugd.  Bu.  1628,  31ino.  Amst.  24niii. 
Ainst,  1687, 12mo, 

Ana  Admonltiona  dinot  to  the  turn  Lordii  inuDUinuia  o( 
tbe  Kin^-'i  Gr>i«i->  milhoritii!.  Printed  U  StirKug,  IfiTl,  b> 
Lekprvrik,  12rjd;  LoDdon,  bj  J.  [)tj,  ISTl,  Itmo. 

De  Muu  ScoComm  Bceina.  totiqiu  «□■  cailn  Regem  con- 
iuntione,  findo  sum  Bothualla  uliilEsriD,  nefuii  iu  muitUDi 
cmdcliUM  «t  nt>i«  homDdo  inmpsf  it  datuiima  doadeni 
Purir^dio  pinna  HiMoris.    No  pl*c*,  iti*,  or  printar'a  Dune, 

The  uma  in  tba  old  Scottiib  didact,  undar  tha  dtla,  Ane 
Detaction  of  Iha  didngea  of  Maria  Qoane  of  SootUa.  tonclj- 
uid  tba  murder  of  bbr  Hiuband,  and  her  oan>p>r*at,  adnl- 
terie,  mi  prelandad  Diiniaea  nllh  tlia  Erie  BothHell ;  and 
ane  Dehuci  of  tba  treu  Lordia  Biwntainera  of  tba  Kiopa 
Gnicn,  ictiDii,  and  autboritia.  Tnnaliitad  out  of  tlie  La 
tine,  qnhilke  was  writUn  bj  Q.  B.    No  place,  data,  or  print- 

buva  been  printed  bj  John  Dij,  1577,  16GI.  in  Engliali, 
1689,  8vo. 

Tngedin  Sacna,  Jepbtbea  at  Biptiatn.  Paria,  15M,  4(o. 
FraDooforti,  15TS,  Sto.  Oaoan,  1593,  8td.  Amitardun, 
16S0,  Sio. 

Enripidia  Alcotca,  *d  fidem  manumptonun  lO  TaMrnm 
editionnm  emandkrit  et  AnnoUtionibna  initnuib  Jacobu 
Hanricoi   Monk,   AM.      Collagii  S.   S.    Trinitati*  Sociua 


Hilton.    With  Notca,  bf  Fj 
ot  Milton,  p.  -266. 

Da  Jura  R^i  apod  Seotos  Diil^ui.  Edin.  Ifi79,  4to, 
1S80,  Ito.  1S80,  email  Sic  Fnutf.  1GB4,  Sto,  and  uu- 
aily  iqipanded  (o  bii  Hiatory. 

Da  Jura  Regni  apnd  Scolot,  or  IHalogua  coiicamiiig  tbe 
dna  priTiledge  of  Government  in  tba  Kingiiom  of  ScotlaDd- 
Printad  in  tba  jear  1680,  ISmo,  and  A«qn<ntij  with  hia  His- 


Arbuthnatmn. 


1   ScoCioamm    Riatoria,  apnd  Alex. 
Edin.  1682,  folio.     Eadem,  ad  exemplar  Alai. 
Ganev,  nl  craditor,  1(88,  folio.     Franc  1694,  8io,     DItry. 
1663,  8to.     Tnj.  id  Rb.  1697,  8to.    Renun  SootiovaiD 

aria,  ad  ediUonam  Fribamii  aipnaaa.  Acceaaarant  Ana- 
toria  Vita  sb  ipso  acripta,  at  djalogna  dejara  ngniapndSoo- 
toa;  iUmT.  Raddinuuiiindai.  Edln.  i;:-7,  gro.  Theavna 
in  Englidi,  Lond.  1690,  folio,  by  Will  Bond.  Lond.  ITit, 
2  roll.  8>o.  In  Engliib  witb  CnCa,  1738,  8  loh.  Sto.  Ap- 
pendix to  tba  Uiatorrof  Ssotland,  nith  tbaTianalation  b; 
Bond.  17SS,  S  Tola.  8to.  The  lltb,  15tb,  IStb,  17th,  IStb, 
d  19tb  books  of  hia  biator;  tranatatad  into  Engliab,  and 
puhliahed  for  an  original,  ondei  tiia  iJtle  of.  An  linpaitiaL  Ao- 
oonnt  of  tha  AfFain  of  Scotland,  from  tba  death  of  King 

H  V.  to  tha  tragical  aiit  of  tha  Earl  of  Mniraj;  b;  m 
emiunit  hand.     Lend.  1705.  Sto 

Paraphraua  Paalmonun  Davidia  Poetica,  multoqaam  luta- 
hac  cutigaticT ;  antbore  Gaorgio  Bnohanano,  Scoto  poetanun 
aostri  avouU  fkcila  principo,  ajoadom  Baohuani  TiagcBdia, 
qoa  inscribituT  Jephtbt*.  Ant*.  1S67,  8to.  Lond.  IfPI 
16mo.     PanDbrMls  Pulmonim   DaTidii  Poetioa.     Anna 
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1582,  I2/f.o,  apnd  Henr.  Stephanum,  1575.  Eadem  cam 
Theodori  Bez»  Psalmomm  Paraphrasi  ^  regione  opposita. 
Morgiis.  1581,  870.  H^rbornsB,  1604, 12ino.  Idem,  Edin. 
1621, 12mo.  Cum  ecphrasi  Alexandri  Jolii  et  notU  variis. 
Edin.  1787, 12mo.    Amst  1650, 12mo.    Nameroiu  editions. 

De  Prosodia  Libellna.    Edin.  1600,  1689,  12mo. 

Poemata  qua  extant.  Lugd.  Bat  apud  Elzey.  1624, 24mo. 
Gam  Argomentis  singalis  Paalmis  pnsfizis,  opera  Nath.  Chj- 
traoi.    Lond.  1686, 12mo. 

Openun  Poeticarom,  apnd  Pet.  Sanctandreanom.  1597, 8yo. 

Sphasra  Poetice  descripta  cam  Sapplemento  Pinderi.  Herb. 
1687,  8vo. 

ConmientaiiaB  in  Vitam  ejns  ab  ipeomet  Scriptas.  Edin. 
1702,  8vo. 

Fratres  Fraterrimi ;  three  books  of  Epigrams,  and  book  of 
Miaoellanies.  In  English  verse,  hj  Robert  Montdth.  Edin. 
1708,  8vo. 

Kpistolsa  ad  viros  soi  seooli  clarissimos,  eommqne  ad  illom. 
Lond.  1711,  8vo. 

Opera  onmia  recognita  et  notis  illustrata,  corante  Thoma 
Ruddimano.  Edin.  1715,  2  toIs.  fol.  Logd.  BaL  1725.  2 
vols.  4to. 

A  Censure  and  Examination  of  Mr.  Thomas  Roddimau's 
Notes  on  Buchanan's  Works.    Aberdeen,  1753,  8to. 

Memoirs  of  tlie  Life  and  Writings  of  Bnchanan,  by  David 
Irving,  LL.D.  Edin.  1817,  8vo;  originally  pablisbed  in  1807. 

BUCHANAN,  David,  a  learned  writer  of  the 
Beventeenth  century.  Very  little  is  known  with 
certainty  respecting  him.  Sibbald  says  he  was 
descended  from  the  same  family  as  George  Bnch- 
anan, *^  David  Bnchananus,  ex  eadem  familia  ori^ 
andus,"  bat  on  this  Dr.  Irving  remarks,  "  we 
cannot  discover  his  authority  for  such  a  state- 
ment." If,  however,  Buchanan  of  Auchmar  is  to 
be  followed,  he  was  the  second  son  of  William 
Buclianan  of  Arnprior,  and  consequently  grand.- 
son  of  the  first  Buchanan  of  Ai*nprior,  '*  King  of 
Kippen,"  who  was  second  cousin  of  the  great 
Buchanan.  Irving  fai*ther  says  that  ^*  a  student 
named  David  Buchanan  was  admitted  of  St.  Leo- 
nai'd^s  College  at  St.  Andrews  in  the  year  1610. 
His  identity  with  the  subject  of  this  memoir  may 
perhaps  be  inferred,  but  cannot  easily  be  proved.** 
He  appears  to  have  resided  for  some  years  in 
France,  where  he  published  his  ^Historia  Hu- 
mans Anime,'  in  1636.  It  is  supposed  that  his 
*  Histoire  de  la  Conscience^  was  also  published  at 
Paris  in  1638 ;  the  place  of  publication,  however, 
IB  not  mentioned  on  the  title-page.  On  his  return 
he  seems  to  have  taken  a  strong  interest  in  the 
events  springing  out  of  the  civil  wars.  It  was 
probably  with  a  view  to  influence  the  public  mind 
at  this  juncture  that,  in  1644,  he  brought  out  an 
edition  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation  by  John 
Knox,  adapting  it  to  the  times.    In  this  edition 


he  omitted  the  celebrated  author's  preface,  and 
inserted  one  of  his  own.  Many  years  afterwards 
Mr.  Wodrow,  the  celebrated  historian,  meeting 
in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Glasgow  with  a 
manuscript  copy  of  the  original  work,  presented 
to  that  institution  by  Bobert  Fleming,  the  grand- 
son of  Knox,  was  surprised,  on  collating  it  with 
the  work  issued  by  David  Buchanan,  to  find  vari- 
ous interpolations  and  omissions,  of  which  he 
gives  an  account  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Nicolson, 
published  in  the  appendix  to  his  Scottish  Histor- 
ical Library,  No.  vi.  Amongst  other  observa- 
tions it  is  stated  that  in  a  note  on  the  margin  ^^^fiiles 
sit  penes  authoreniy'^  he  appears  to  doubt  a  story 
which  is  inserted  on  his  own  authority.  To  this 
work  a  life  of  Knox  wa«  prefixed,  in  which  he 
took  as  great  liberties  as  with  the  history. 

In  1646  Buchanan  published  a  work  entitle<l 
*  Truth  its  Manifest,*  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Scottish  nation  during  the  civil  war,  which  ex- 
cited a  great  sensation.  In  Baillie^s  Letters  Ins 
name  occurs  in  connection,  it  is  probable,  witl* 
this  publication,  and  the  following  extract  from 
them,  with  its  title  as  given  below,  will  perhaps 
best  explain  its  nature  as  well  bs  the  circumstances 
which  called  it  forth.  Writing  to  his  friend  Wil 
liam  Spang,  then  in  Holland,  under  date  April  24, 
1646,  Baillie  says,  speaking  of  the  Scottish  Com- 
missioners, "  many  of  our  friends  thought  it  neces- 
sare  to  have  our  papers  printed:  among  others,  Mr 
Buchanan,  a  most  sincere  and  zealous  gentleman, 
who  hes  done  both  in  write  and  print,  here  and 
over  sea,  many  singular  services  to  this  parliamenf , 
to  his  naticm,  and  the  whole  cause,  gott  a  oopie  of 
our  late  papers  by  his  private  friendshipe,  and 
hazarded  to  print  them  with  a  preface  of  his  owne 
and  an  introduction,  both  very  harmless  and  con- 
sonant to  the  three  following  papers  which  we  had 
given  in  to  both  Houses.  In  two  dayes  or  three, 
3  or  4000  of  these  papers  were  sold ;  they  gave 
inunediately  to  the  people  so  great  satisfaction 
with  our  proceedings  as  was  marvelloos :  oiur 
small  friends  were  thereby  so  inflamed  that  they 
carried  first  the  House  of  Commons  and  then  the 
House  of  Lords,  albeit  with  the  great  grief  and 
opposition  of  the  better  pairtie  in  both  Houses,  to 
vote  these  papers  false  and  scandalous,  and  as  such 
to  be  burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  hangman ;  tho 
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publisher,  Mr.  Bachaoan,  to  be  ane  incendarie 
betwixt  the  two  nations,  and  a  declaration  to  be 
made  for  nndeceaying  of  the  people.  In  all  this 
they  knew  none  of  us,  they  grounded  the  offence 
on  the  preface  and  introduction,  not  on  our  papers 
themselfe,  so  we  held  our  peace.  The  burning  of 
the  papers,  and  the  House  of  Commons  declara- 
tion, very  slie  and  cunning,  hes  not  yet  done  much 
prejudice  to  us,  only  it  has  made  the  extraordinar 
malice  and  pride  of  some  men  shyne  more  clearly. 
Mr.  Buchanan  is  gone  to  a  place  safe  enough ;  if 
he  come  among  yow,  he  is  a  man  worthy  of  great 
honour  for  many  good  services." 

In  the  preface  to  the  ^  Truth  its  Manifest,*  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  being  possessed  of  moderate 
means  and  as  being  content  with  little,  '^  and  so," 
he  adds,  *^  not  being  urged  by  a  near  nipping  neces- 
sity, or  imaginary  poverty,  he  dare  be  bold  to  speak 
home  to  the  point,  and  tell  downright  the  truth 
of  things,  according  to  his  best  information." 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  appears  to  have 
been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Sir  Robert  Gordon 
of  Straloch,  and  was  his  coadjutor  in  his  contribu- 
tions to  Bleau'a  Atlas.  [See  Gordon,  Sir  Ro- 
BEitT  of  Straloch.]  According  to  Bishop  Nicolson, 
David  Bnchauan  revised  a  great  deal  of  the  first 
projected  draughts  oi  the  Theatrum  Scotia^  in  that 
work,  ^*  but,"  adds  the  bishop,  ^^  his  life  ended  be- 
fore the  troubles  [that  is,  before  the  Restopration] ; 
and  he  only  finished  a  very  few  of  the  county  de- 
scriptions." [ScottUh  Historical  Library^  p.  17.] 
In  the  Bannatyne  Miscellany,  (vol.  ii.  p.  889,) 
may  be  found  a  Latin  description  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  ascribed  to  David  Buchanan;  and  it  is 
supposed,  on  good  grounds,  that  he  furnished  to 
the  Theatrum  Scotia  the  passages  relative  to 
Stirlingshii'e.  According  to  the  same  authority 
(Bishop  Nicolson),  he  had  composed  '^several 
short  discourses  concerning  the  antiquities  and 
chorography  of  Scotland,"  which,  in  bundles  of 
loose  papers,  Latin  and  English,  were  in  safe  cus 
tody  when  the  bishop  wrote,  and  are  sometimes 
quoted  by  him.  It  is  perhaps  of  these  that  Buch- 
anan of  Auchmar  speaks,  when  he  says  that  he 
wrote  a  large  Etymologicon  of  all  the  shires,  cities, 
rivers,  and  mountains  in  Scotland,  which  are 
printed,  and  from  which  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  quotes 
vome  passages  in  his  History  of  the  shires  of  Stirr 


ling  and  Fife,  and  Nicolson  seems  to  refer  to  him, 
when  he  mentions  a  passage  of  David  Buchanan's 
writings  as  being  "  in  notig  MSS,  p.  D.  ij.  &" 

The  MS.  of  a  work  entitled  'De  Scriptoribus 
Scotis,'  preserved  in  the  Advocates'  Libi-ary  and 
in  the  university  libraiy  at  Edinburgh,  is  attri- 
buted to  David  Buchanan,  and  was  for  the  first 
time  printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Irving,  in  1887,  in  one 
volume  quarto.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  states  in  re- 
ference to  his  '  Historia  Literaria,'  "  The  greatest 
assistance  I  had  is  from  some  manuscripts  of  Mr. 
David  Buchanan,  who  hath  written  upon  our 
learned  men  in  ane  excellent  style  of  Latin." 
\JMemoir$  of  the  College  of  Physicians^  p.  27.] 

Buchanan  died  in  August  1652.    The  last  tea 
tament  of  a  David  Buchanan,  sQpposed  to  be  his, 
is  inserted  in  the  appendix  to  the  *De  Scriptoria 
bus  Scotis,'  printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club. 

The  separate  works  attributed  to  David  Bnch*' 
anan  are: 

Hintoru  HnmanB  Animai,  anetore  Daride  Bnchanano  Soo- 
to,  Paris,  1636,  Svo,  a  work  of  about  700  pages.  A  sabso- 
quent  editioii  has  the  words,  "  Impenais  Aothoris.  Yeniw.- 
dantnr  apud  Melcm  Mondiere,"  1688,  8vo. 

L'Histoire  de  la  Consdenoe,  par  Darid  Bqflhanan.  Ftrj  U 
malj  Fay  le  bien,    1688,  12mo. 

Tmth  its  Manifest ;  or  a  short  and  true  Belation  of  diyers 
main  Passages  of  tbingB(in  some  whereof  the  Scots  are  par- 
ticnlarly  concerned)  from  the  rerj  first  beginning  of  these 
unhappj  Troubles  to  this  day.  Pablished  by  aathority. 
London,  1645,  8vo.  This  work,  from  the  way  in  which  he 
spoke  of  his  coantzymen,  roused  the  ire  of  the  English,  and 
a  little  work  appeared  in  answer,  styled  *  Manifest  Tmths ; 
or  an  Invernon  of  Tmths  Manifest ;  containing  a  Narration 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Scottish  Army,  and  a  Vindication 
of  the  Parliament  and  Kingdome  of  England  from  the  false 
and  injorions  Aspersions  cast  on  them  by  the  anther  of  the 
said  Manifest :  Published  by  Anthoritie.*    Lond.  1646,  4to. 

life  of  Knox  prefixed  to  the  mterpolated  edition  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  edited  by  David  Buch- 
anan, and  printed  at  London  1644,  folio,  and  Edin.  1645, 4tA. 

De  Scriptoribus  Scotis,  Libri  Duo.  Edinb.  Printed  for  the 
first  time  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  1837,  4to. 

Buchanan  of  Auchmar  mentions  a  large  Natural  Histoiy 
Yihich  he  had  begun,  but  which  was  not  completed  at  his 
death,  and  therefore  never  printed ;  and  Watt,  in  his  Biblio- 
theca  Britannica  inserts  among  his  worics  one  entitled  A  Short 
View  of  the  present  condition  of  Scotland,  London,  1645,  4to. 
Watt's  list,  howaver,  is  not  otherwise  correct 

BUCHAKAN,  Duqald,  an  eminent  Gaelic 
poet,  was  born  in  the  year  1716,  in  the  parish  of 
Balqnidder,  Perthshire.  His  father  was  a  small 
farmer  who  also  rented  a  mill,  and  who  appears 
to  have  given  him  a  better  education  than  wa9 
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ecMDiiMmlj  taogiit  in  coantrj  schools.  Having 
been  sent,  at  the  earijr  age  of  twelve,  to  teach  in 
a  fiunlty,  he  was  tainted  by  the  bad  morals  of  his 
assodatea,  and  fell  into  vice,  of  which  he  after- 
wards deeply  repented.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
prenticed to  a  house-carpenter  in  Kippen,  whence 
he  lemored  to  Dumbarton.  Having  afterwards 
become  a  sincere  Christian,  he  was  appointed 
schoolmaster  and  catechist  at  Kinloch-Rannoch, 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Society  for  Propagat- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  where  he  composed 
those  hymns  which  will  make  his  name  known 
while  the  language  in  which  they  are  written 
endnres.  His  mental  powers  were  of  a  high 
order,  and  during  many  years  he  laboured,  with 
extraordinary  zeal  and  devotedness,  in  enlight- 
ening and  instructing  the  inhabitants  of  that 
remote  district.  At  that  period  the  extensive 
tract  of  country  which  surrounds  Loch-Rannoch 
was  nnder  the  charge  of  but  one  minister,  who, 
ill  consequence  of  the  wide  circuits  he  was  ob- 
liged to  make,  could  only  perform  divine  service 
at  the  end  of  the  loch,  where  Buchanan  was  sta- 
tioned, once  in  three  weeks.  On  those  Sabbath 
(lays,  however,  that  the  clergyman  was  absent, 
Buchanan  used  to  assemble  the  people  together, 
and  after  prayer  and  an  exhortation,  he  read  to 
them  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures.  He  is  said  to 
have  rendered  essential  service  to  the  Rev.  James 
Stewart  of  Killin,  in  translating  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  Gaelic  language  ;  and  to  have  ac- 
companied him  to  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  correcting  the  press.  While  there,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportuaity  to  attend  the 
university,  where  he  heard  lectures  on  anatomy, 
and  the  various  departments  of  natural  philoso- 
phy. Some  gentlemen,  struck  by  his  talents, 
endeavoured,  unknown  to  him,  to  procure  him  a 
licence  to  preach  the  gospel ;  but  without  success. 
He  published  his  hymns  about  the  year  1767. 
Of  these  upwards  of  fifteen  editions  have  been 
printed.  He  died  June  2,  1768,  of  fever,  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  '*  During  his  illness 
he  was  frequently  delirious,  and  in  that  state 
would  sing  of  the  ^Larnb  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne.*  In  his  lucid  intervals  he  expressed  his 
full  hope  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  his 
desiro  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.    The  people 


of  Rannoch  wished  his  remains  to  be  buried  among 
them,  bnt  his  relations  carried  the  body  away  to 
their  own  country,  and  he  was  bnried  in  the  bmy* 
ing-gronnd  of  the  Bnchanana  at  Little  Lenny, 
near  Callander.  In  his  peraon  he  was  considera- 
bly above  the  middle  size,  and  ratha  of  a  dark 
complexion,  bnt  upon  a  dose  inspection  his  eonn- 
tenanoe  beamed  affection  ahd  benevolence.  Among 
his  Intimate  acquaintance  he  was  affaUe,  free, 
jocular  and  social,  and  possessed  mnch  interesting 
information  and  innocent  anecdotes,  in  consequence 
of  which  his  company  was  mnch  songht  after  by 
all  the  families  in  the  country.  In  his  dress  he 
was  plain  and  simple,  wearing  a  blue  bonnet  and 
a  black  dress,  over  which  he  generally  wore  a  bine 
great-coat.  After  his  death  his  widow  removed 
to  Ardoch,  where  she  remained  till  the  time  of  her 
death.  He  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters ;  one 
of  the  Utter  was  alive  in  1836.** 

'' '  The  Day  of  Judgment,'' '  says  the  editor  of 
the  Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetry,  ^'displays  great 
force  of  imagination,  and  fixes  the  mind  on  the 
sublime  and  awfhl  scenes  of  a  world  brought  to 
an  end,  amidst  the  wreck  of  elements,  and  the 
assemblage  of  the  whole  human  race  to  judgment. 

** '  The  ScuU'  is  full  of  good  poetry,  with  appro- 
priate reflections  on  the  vanity  of  mortal  enjoy- 
ments. It  shows  the  fierce  tyrant  and  the  lowly 
slave — the  haughty  cbief  and  the  humble  tenant — 
the  mighty  warrior  and  the  blooming  virgin — the 
mercenary  judge  and  the  grasping  miser — all  re- 
duced to  one  level,  the  grave;  to  feed  the  lowly 
worm  and  the  crawling  beetle. 

^^  *'  The  Dream'  contains  useful  lessons  on  the 
vanity  of  human  pursuits,  and  the  unsatisfactory 
rewards  of  ambition.  The  following  lines  ought 
to  be  remembered  by  every  one  who  envies  great- 
ness:— 

** '  Clui  hi  *eil  neach  o  thrioblaid  saor, 
A'  measg  a*  dunne-daonn*  air  fad 
*S  00  Uomnhor  osna  aig  an  righ, 
Ib  aig  a  neach  is  isle  staid.* 


(( 


^  The  Winter'  begins  with  a  vivid  description 
of  the  effects  of  that  season,  and  the  preparation  of 
men  and  animals  to  provide  food  and  shelter. 
The  poet  then  draws  a  comparison  between  the 
winter  and  tne  decline  of  human  life,  warning  the 
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old  mAii  to  prepare  for  his  fatare  state,  as  the  hns- 
bandman  prepares  food  and  fael  for  winter — to 
imitate  the  prudent  foresight  of  the  ant  and  the 
bee,  and  not  the  idle  and  improvident  fly,  dancing 
joyously  in  the  sunbeams  till  he  perishes  by  the 
winter's  frost.  This  excellent  poem  is  deservedly 
admired  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  didactic 
poetry  in  the  Gaelic  language.**  —  Mackenzie's 
Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetry,  1841. 

BUCHANAN,  Claudius,  D.D.,  a  divine  dis- 
tinguished by  his  devotion  to  the  diffusion  of 
Icarmng  and  Christianity  in  India,  was  the  son  of 
Alexander  Buchanan,  a  man  of  respectable  learn- 
ing and  of  excellent  character,  who  was  engaged  in 
various  parts  of  Scotland  as  a  teacher,  and  was 
shortly  before  his  death  appointed  rector  of  the 
grammar  school  of  Falkirk.  He  was  bom  at 
Cambnslang,  in  Lanarkshire,  March  12,  1766. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Claudius 
Somers,  who  had  been  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
church  at  Cambuslang  about  the  period  of  the  ex- 
traordinary occurrences  which  took  place  in  that 
parish  in  1742,  in  consequence  of  the  preaching  of 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Wfaitefield,  and  retained  ever 
afterwards  a  deep  and  lasting  sense  of  real  reli- 
gion. In  1778  young  Buchanan  entered  the 
grammar  school  at  Invei'ary  in  Argyleshu-e,  of 
which  his  father  was  then  master,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1779,  having  made  considerable  profi- 
ciency in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  He 
spent  the  vacation  of  that  year  with  a  schoolfel- 
low, John  Campbell,  at  his  father's  estate  of 
Airds  near  the  island  of  Mull,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (1780),  at  the  eariy  age  of  fourteen,  he 
became,  according  to  the  practice  still  observed 
among  the  gentry  of  these  parts,  where  pai'ish 
schools  are  distant  and  otherwise  iU-suited,  tutor 
in  the  elementaiy  parts  of  education  to  the  two 
sons  of  Campbell  of  Dunstaffnage.  Being  by  his 
parents  intended  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  1782  he  left  the  family  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell and  went  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where 
he  remained  for  two  sessions.  In  1784,  from  what 
cause  does  not  appear,  but  probably  the  want  of 
pecuniary  resources,  he  left  Glasgow,  and  resumed 
private  teaching  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Knockmelly  in  Islay,  and  afterwards  at  Carradell 
in  Kintvre.    In  1786  he  attended  with  credit  one 


session  in  the  logic  class,  and  returned  to  Canro- 
dell ;  but  his  studies  were  put  a  stop  to,  by  a  ro- 
mantic idea  which  he  sometime  before  had  formed 
of  making  a  pedestrian  tour  of  Europe  in  imitation 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  His  chief  view  in  this  pro- 
ject was  to  see  the  world,  but  with  an  idea  of 
turning  his  journey  to  literary  aceonnt ;  it  might 
have  remained  a  project,  however,  when  an  impru- 
dent attachment  to  a  young  lady  his  superior  in 
birth  and  fortune,  a  visitor  to  the  family  in  Car- 
radell where  he  was  tutor,  hastened  the  execu- 
tion of  the  long-formed  design.  Their  afifection 
was  mutual,  but  the  disparity  of  their  rank  and 
station  seemed  to  form  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
their  union.  Pretending,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  his  parents,  that  he  had  been  invited 
by  an  English  gentleman  to  accompany  his  son 
upon  a  tour  to  the  continent,  he  proceeded  to  Ed- 
inburgh as  if  to  meet  the  party  who  had  engaged 
him,  and  in  August  1787,  putting  on  coarse  clothe9 
becoming  his  apparent  calling,  that  of  an  ituierant 
musician,  he  left  that  city  with  the  intention  of 
travelling  to  London  on  foot,  and  thence  to  the 
continent,  can'ying  his  violin,  on  which  he  could 
then  play  tolerably  well,  under  his  arm.  He 
called  at  gentlemen's  houses  and  farm*houses, 
playing  reels,  and  he  sometimes  received  five  shil- 
lings, sometimes  half-a-crown,  and  sometimes  no- 
thing but  his  dinner  and  lodging.  On  reaching 
Newcastle,  tired  with  his  jouraey  and  with  living 
on  charity,  he  resolved  to  proceed  by  sea,  and  ac- 
cordingly embarking  at  North  Shields,  he  arrived 
in  London  on  the  2d  of  September.  Refiection, 
whetted  by  the  sufferings  and  danger  of  a  very 
stoimy  voyage,  now  induced  him  to  relinquish  the 
idea  of  going  to  the  continent,  yet  he  continued 
the  delusion  as  respects  his  parents  by  addressing 
all  his  letters  to  his  friends  at  home  from  places 
abroad. 

After  suffering  much  distress,  being  obligea  to 
sell  and  pawn  his  clothes  and  books,  and  often 
wanting  a  dinner,  he  one  day  observed  an  adver- 
tisement in  a  newspaper  for  a  clerk  to  an  attor- 
ney, and  offered  himself,  when  he  was  accepted. 
He  subsequently  obtained  a  better  situation  with 
another  gentleman  in  the  law,  and  was  next  em* 
ployed  by  a  solicitor  at  a  salary  not  exceeding 
forty  pounds  per  annum.    At  this  period  he  led 
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a  thoughtless  and  somewhat  dissipated  life,  but 
aboat  three  years  after  he  had  gone  to  London, 
he  began  to  have  serions  impressions,  and  soon 
became  decidedly  religious.  Haying  wr.^tten  an 
anonymous  letter,  describing  his  state  of  mind,  to 
the  Bey.  John  Newton,  minister  of  St.  Mary*s 
Woolnoth,  London,  the  friend  of  the  poet  Cowper, 
that  eminent  clerg3rman  intimated  from  the  pulpit 
his  wish  that  the  writer  should  call  upon  him. 
An  early  interyiew  accordingly  took  place  between 
them,  and  the  result  was  that  Mr.  Newton  intro- 
duced him  to  a  beneyolent  gentleman  of  fortune, 
Henry  Thornton,  Esq.,  who,  in  1791,  generously 
sent  him  at  his  expense  to  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  distinguished  himself  in  mathe- 
matical and  received  a  testimonial  from  his  college, 
but  declined  to  take  public  honours.  He  after- 
wards repaid  Mr.  Thornton  four  hundred  pounds 
for  the  four  years  during  which  he  had  maintained 
him  at  college.  He  also  placed  at  Mr.  Thornton's 
disposal  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  support  a 
young  man  of  religious  character  and  good  ability 
in  poor  circumstances,  at  the  same  uniyersity. 

In  September  1795,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  ordained 
deacon  in  the  Church  of  England,  by  Dr.  Beilby 
Porteous,  then  bishop  of  London,  and  admitted 
curate  to  his  Aiend  Mr.  Newton.  On  30th  March 
1.796,  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Chai'les  Grant  (fa- 
ther of  the  late  Lord  Glenelg),  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  chapbiins  to  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company,  and  haying  recelyed  priest's  orders  from 
the  bishop  of  London,  after  visiting  his  friends  in 
Scotland,  he  sailed  from  Portsmouth  for  Bengal, 
August  11th  of  that  year. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  10th  March  1797,  at  Cal- 
cutta, he  was  appointed  chaplain  at  Barrackpore, 
a  military  station  about  sixteen  miles  above  that 
city,  where,  however,  thera  was  no  place  for  pub- 
lic worship,  nor  was  divine  service  ever  required 
by  the  staff  to  which  he  was  attached,  a  circum* 
ptance  which  caused  him  much  concern  at  that 
period.  On  the  3d  April  1799  Mr.  Buchanan 
married  Mary,  third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Whish,  then  rector  of  Northwold  in  Norfolk,  who 
with  her  uncle  and  aunt  and  her  eldest  sister  had 
shortly  before  gone  out  to  India.  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  his  friends  had  been  much  disappointed  that 
after  liis  airival  in  India  no  opportunity  was  for 


some  time  given  to  him  to  promote  the  great  ob- 
ject of  his  thoughts,  the  advancement  of  Christian- 
ity, but  he  bore  his  seclusion  with  patience,  al- 
though forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  Company  to 
preach  to  the  Hindoos.  He  soon,  however,  had 
a  way  opened  up  to  him  of  usefulness  beyond  his 
highest  expectations.  Towards  the  close  of  1799 
he  was  appointed  by  the  earl  of  Momington  (after- 
wards Marquis  Wellesley),  third  chaplain  to  the 
Presidency  at  Calcutta,  and  he  immediately  re- 
moved to  that  city  and  entered  on  his  new  duties. 
In  the  succeeding  February  he  preached  a  sermon 
at  the  new  church  of  Calcutta  before  his  lordship 
and  the  principal  officers  of  the  government,  on 
the  day  appointed  for  a  general  thanksgiving  fof 
the  signal  successes  then  recently  obtained.  For 
this  sermon  Mr.  Buchanan  received  the  thanks  of 
the  governor-general  in  council,  with  a  direction 
that  it  should  be  printed  and  circulated. 

In  1800,  on  the  institution  of  the  college  of  Fort 
William  at  Calcutta,  founded  by  Lord  Wellesley, 
and  a  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  which  was,  by 
his  lordship's  desii'e,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Buchanan, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  and  sub 
sequent  conduct  of  that  establishment,  he  was  ap 
pointed  professor  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Eng* 
llsh  classics,  and  vice-provost  of  the  college.  AU 
ready  tolerably  versed  in  the  oriental  languages, 
he  conceived  he  should  best  promote  the  honour 
of  Grod,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  by  enabling 
every  Hindoo  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  his  own 
tongue ;  and  in  order  to  carry  out  these  views  had 
to  overcome  considerable  opposition.  He  eventu<» 
ally  succeeded  in  issuing  the  first  versions  of  the 
gospels  in  Persian  and  Hindostanee,  which  were 
printed  in  India,  as  well  as  other  translations  of 
the  Scriptures.  Although  issued  from  the  college 
of  Fort  WUliam,  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  these  translations  was  borne  by  the  pub- 
lic, the  rest  being  at  the  private  cost  of  various 
members  of  that  institution,  among  whom  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  the  excellent  provost  held  the  first 
rank.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  natives  of  India, 
and  with  the  view  of  interesting  the  learned  cor- 
porations of  Britain  in  this  measure,  in  October 
1803  ho  despatched  letters  to  the  heads  of  all  the 
diierent  univer^ties  in  Britain,  and  to  the  heaci- 
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masters  of  Eton,  Westminster,  Winchester,  and 
the  Charter-house  schools,  with  the  following  pro- 
posals, yis. :  ^  For  the  most  approved  essay  in 
English  prose  on  the  best  means  of  extending  the 
blessings  of  civilisation  and  true  religion  among 
the  sixty  millions,  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  sub- 
ject to  British  authority,'  in  each  university  one 
hundred  pounds.  For  the  best  English  poem  on 
*'  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  East,*  sixty  pounds. 
For  the  best  Latin  ode  or  poem  on  'Collegium 
Bengalensc,*  twenty-five  pounds;  and  the  same 
sum  for  the  best  Greek  ode  on  rsmd«  ^2^.  The 
sum  of  fifty  pounds  each  for  the  best  Latin  and 
Greek  poems  was  offered  to  the  successful  candi- 
date at  each  of  the  public  schools.  No  less  a  sum 
than  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  was  thus 
appropriated  by  Mr.  Buchanan  to  this  benevolent 
and  patriotic  purpose.  These  proposals  were  ac- 
cepted in  the  summer  of  1804,  by  the  several 
bodies  to  which  they  were  offered,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  university  of  Oxford,  by  which  they 
were  declined  on  the  ground  of  certain  objections 
in  point  of  form.  Of  the  prize  compositions  the 
greater  number  were  afterwards  published,  as  well 
OS  a  few  of  those  which  had  been  unsuccessful. 
One  of  these  prize  productions  was  a  poem  on  Hhe 
restoration  of  learning  in  the  East,*  by  Mr.  Charles 
Grant,  then  fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cam- 
bridge, afterwards  Lord  Glenelg.  In  1805  Mr. 
Buchanan  transmitted  to  England  a  work  called 
*  An  Account  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,*  as 
also  his  interesting  '  Memoir  of  the  Expediency  of 
an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  for  British  India,* 
a  scheme  which  has  since  been  carried  into  effect 
by  the  appointment  of  bishops  in  India;  both  of 
which  were  published.  The  same  year  his  name 
appears  in  the  list  of  members  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety. 

On  the  4th  of  June  1806,  Mr.  Buchanan  ad- 
dressed proposals  of  second  prizes,  of  five  hundred 
pounds  each,  to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  for  compositions  in  English  prose  on 
the  following  subjects,  viz. :  The  probable  design  of 
Divine  Providence  in  subjecting  so  large  a  portion  of 
India  to  the  British  dominion ;  the  duty,  the  means, 
and  the  consequences  of  translating  the  Scriptures 
into  the  Oriental  tongues,  and  of  promoting  Chris- 
tian knowledge  in  Asia ;  and,  A  brief  historic  view 


of  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  different  nations 
since  its  first  promulgation.  He  afterwards  ad- 
dressed a  letter  of  considerable  length  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  upon  the  promotion  of 
Christian  knowledge  in  India,  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  oriental  lan- 
guages. He  was  soon  after  appointed  provost  of 
the  college  of  Fort  William,  under  a  new  regulation 
which  admitted  only  of  one  superintending  officer; 
this  apx)ointment,  however,  he  declined  in  favour  of 
his  colleague,  the  Rev.  David  Brown,  the  former 
provost.  The  same  year  (1805)  the  university  of 
Glasgow  conferred  upon  him  the  degrae  of  D.D. 
The  university  of  Cambridge  some  years  after  con- 
ferred on  him  the  same  honour.  So  great  was  his 
anxiety  on  the  subject  of  oriental  translations  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  that  about  this  time  he  trans- 
mitted proposals  to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  that  two  sermons  should  be  preached 
before  each  of  these  learned  bodies  on  that  sub- 
ject, by  such  persons  as  they  should  appoint ;  ac- 
companied with  a  request  that  each  of  the  four 
preachers  would  accept  the  sum  of  thirty  guineas, 
on  condition  of  the  delivery  to  his  agents  of  a 
printed  copy  of  the  sermon  for  the  college  of  Fort 
William.  These  offers  were  in  each  university 
accepted.  He  sent  a  similar  proposal,  with  an 
offer  of  ^ftj  pounds  for  the  sermon,  to  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
which  was  at  first  accepted,  but  afterwards  re- 
spectixdly  declined  as  being  considei*ed  irregular. 

In  May  1806  Mr.  Buchanan  set  out  on  a  jour- 
ney to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  after  visiting  the 
temple  of  Juggernaut,  he  passed  a  week  with  the 
native  Christians  at  Tanjore,  and  afterwards  visited 
the  Rajah  of  Travancorc.  From  the  sea-coast  he 
proceeded  into  the  interior  o^  the  country,  to  visit 
the  ancient  Sjrrian  Christians  who  inhabit  the  hills 
at  tlie  bottom  of  the  great  mountains  of  Malayala. 
An  account  of  his  journey  was  afterwards  printed 
in  his  Christian  Researches.  In  the  course  of  this 
journey  he  was  successful  in  obtaining  Syriac,  He- 
brew, and  Ethiopic  manuscripts  of  great  rarity  and 
value,  which  he  afterwards  presented  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  Previous  to  his  return  to  Cal- 
cutta he  made  arrangements  for  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  the  native  language  of  Malabar 
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ThoB  fiftr  he  had  sacceeded  in  his  design,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  extensive  distribution 
of  the  holy  Scriptures  in  their  own  languages 
among  the  native  tribes  of  the  East  which,  in  no 
long  time  after,  was  to  be  vigorously  prosecuted, 
under  the  auspices  even  of  the  governments  in  In- 
dia, who,  owing  to  a  change  of  policy,  were  at 
that  time,  from  motives  of  shortsighted  political 
expediency,  opposed  altogether  to  the  enlighten- 
ment and  christianization  of  the  Hindoo.  On  his 
return  to  Calcutta  he  found  that  the  college  of 
Fort  William,  which,  during  seven  years  of  its 
existence,  had  been  pi'oductive  of  benefit  so  im- 
nortant  to  tho  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
to  oriental  learning,  and  to  religiou,  had  been  all 
but  entirely  abolished,  and  his  office  of  vice-pro- 
vost, as  well  as  that  of  provost,  suppressed,  and 
his  labours  and  influence  greatly  diminished.  A 
sketch  of  his  proceedings  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
which,  under  the  title  of  ^  Literary  Intelligence,' 
he  had  drawn  up,  he  was  obliged  to  print  as  a 
pamphlet,  for  the  governments  of  Calcutta  and 
Madras  refused  to  authorize  its  appearance  in 
the  newspapers  of  these  presidencies,  although  it 
seems  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  Bombay 
Gazette.  Even  the  advertisement  of  a  volume  of 
sermons  which,  after  his  return  to  Calcutta,  he  had 
preached  on  the  prophecies,  having  reference  to 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  Hindoos,  and 
which  his  congregation  wished  to  have  in  print, 
was  not  only,  by  authority,  refused  insertion  in 
the  government  Gazette,  the  press  being  at  that 
period  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  governor, 
but  he  was  required,  in  a  letter  from  the  chief 
secretary,  to  transmit  his  manuscripts  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  government.  It  appears  from  his 
letters  that  this  hostility  arose  in  part  from  the 
steady  adhei'ence  of  Dr.  Buchanan  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  administration  of  the  marquis  of  Wel- 
lesley,  and  in  part  from  dislike  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  to  his  evangelical  objects  and  plans. 
This  prohibition  led  to  a  well-timed  and  excel- 
lent memorial  from  him,  on  the  subject  of  the  hos- 
tility to  religion  and  its  progress  iu  India  mani- 
fested by  the  government,  which  will  be  afterwai-ds 
noticed. 

While  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Juggernaut,  as 
Gibbon  first  derived  the  idea  of  his  History  of  the 


Decline  and  FalT  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  vis  • 
ithig  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  Dr.  Buchanan  con* 
ceived  the  design  of  the  foundation  of  some  great 
literary  Institution,  which  might,  by  means  of 
books,  extend  the  knowledge  of  revealed  religioa 
and  aAd  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
have  no  connection  with  missions,  and  he  after- 
wards prepared  and  even  printed,  though  by  his 
friends  in  England  it  was  deemed,  in  the  then  un- 
favourable disposition  of  the  Court  of  Directors^ 
not  expedient  to  publish,  an  elaborate  plan  of  such 
an  establishment  under  the  title  of  ^  The  Christian 
Institution  in  the  East ;  or  the  College  for  trans- 
lating the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Oriental 
Tongues.'  The  design  was  but  paitially  carried 
into  effect,  and  though  its  failure  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, it  reflects  great  honour  both  on  the  heart  and 
head  of  its  originator,  whose  single  pnipose,  dur- 
ing all  his  labours  in  the  East,  was  the  evangeli* 
zation  of  the  inhabitants  of  India. 

In  December  1807  he  left  Calcutta,  on  a  second 
visit  to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  on  his  way  to  Eu- 
rope. About  the  middle  of  the  following  August 
he  arrived  in  England,  without  any  thoughts  of 
again  returning  to  India.  In  September  he  has- 
tened to  Scotland  to  visit  his  aged  mother,  and 
during  his  stay  he  preached  in  the  Episcopal  cna- 
pel  at  Glasgow.  He  soon  after  went  to  Bristol, 
where,  on  the  26th  Februaiy  1809,  ho  preached  a 
sermon  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  afterwards  published,  entitled  ^The  Star 
in  the  East.*  This  was  the  first  of  that  series  of 
able  and  well-directed  efforts  by  which,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  resolution  he  had  formed  in  India,  he 
endeavoured  to  cherish  and  extend  the  interest  he 
had  already  excited  for  the  promotion  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  East.  In  April  1809  he  spent  some 
days  at  Oxford,  collating  oriental  manuscript  ver- 
sions of  the  Bible.  He  afterwards  visited  the 
duke  of  Marlborough^s  library  at  Blenheim,  which 
is  also  rich  in  oriental  manuscripts.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he 
deposited  the  valuable  biblical  manuscripts,  twen- 
ty-five in  number,  which  had  been  collected  by 
himself  in  India.  It  was  at  this  time  that  thia 
university  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  divinity. 

Dr.  Buchanan's  first  wife  had  died  at  sea,  09 
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her  return  from  England,  whither  she  had  gone 
on  account  of  her  health,  on  the  18th  Jane  1805, 
leaying  him  two  daughters;  and  in  Febmaiy  1810, 
he  married,  a  secoild  time,  a  daughter  of  Henry 
Thompson,  Esq.  of  Eirby  Hall,  near  Borough - 
bridge,  in  Yorkshire.  This  lady  died  in  childbirth 
in  March  1818.  She  was  the  mother  of  two  sons, 
who  both  died  soon  after  their  birth.  After  preach- 
ing for  some  time  in  Welbeck  chapel,  London, 
Dr.  Buchanan  retired  to  Eirby  Hall,  the  seat  of 
his  father-in-law,  where  for  a  short  period  he  took 
up  his  residence.  The  latter  part  of  the  year  1810 
was  occupied  in  preparing  for  the  press  his  *  Uni- 
versity Sermons,'  and  his  great  work,  the  *  Chris- 
tian Besearches  in  Asia.'  The  sale  of  the  latter 
work  was  extraordinary,  four  editions  being  taken 
off  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  The  labour, 
however,  which  he  had  undergone  in  preparing 
this  remarkable  volume  for  the  press,  led  to  seri- 
ous consequences  as  respects  his  health.  In  the 
spring  of  1811,  he  had  been  visited  with  a  slight 
paralytic  stroke  and  temporary  loss  of  speech,  and 
on  account  of  his  state  of  health,  he  proceeded  on 
a  tour  to  Scotland,  and  subsequently  visited  Ire- 
land and  Wales.  At  this  time  he  formed  the  plan 
of  a  journey  to  Palestine,  but  a  second  stroke  in 
the  following  December,  which  left  him  in  a  state 
of  great  nervous  debility,  put  an  end  to  the  pro- 
ject. 

In  April  1818  the  affah's  of  India  came  before 
parliament.  As  already  stated,  previous  to  quit- 
ting Bengal  in  1807,  Dr.  Buchanan  had  addressed 
a  memorial  to  Lord  Minto,  then  governor-general, 
on  the  subject  of  the  hostility  which  had  been 
shown,  since  the  period  of  the  marquis  of  Wel- 
lesley's  administration,  to  the  progress  of  the  gos- 
pel in  India.  To  this  memorial  Lord  Minto  did 
not  deign  a  reply,  but  transmitted  it  to  the  Court 
of  Directors  in  England,  accompanied  by  a  com- 
mentary of  his  own,  of  which  Dr.  Buchanan  re- 
mained perfectly  ignorant  till  the  subject  was 
brought  before  parliament,  when,  with  many  other 
documents  relative  to  Chiistianity  in  India,  it 
wacNlaid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  had  himself,  however,  sent  a  copy  of  it  at  the 
time,  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  a  letter  in 
which  he  expressed  a  hope  that  some  general 
nrinciples  on  the  comparative  importance  of  reli- 


gion in  political  relations  in  India,  might  be  esta- 
blished at  home,  and  transmitted  to  our  eastern 
governments  for  their  guidance.  This  letter  was 
not  published  with  the  memorial  to  the  governor 
of  Bengal,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  noticed 
by  the  court.  Neither  of  these  addresses,  how- 
ever, though  unacknowledged  at  the  time,  was 
unproductive  of  good.  In  Bengal  a  more  favom- 
able  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  government  to- 
wards the  promotion  of  Christianity  appeared 
shortly  after,  and  the  reply  of  the  Directors  to  the 
representations  of  the  governor- general  in  council, 
though  not  friendly  to  Dr.  Buchanan,  was  strongly 
marked  by  those  enlightened  and  liberal  views, 
which  he  had  been  so  anxious  to  see  established 
for  the  guidance  of  our  Indian  governments.  In 
the  course  of  the  debates  which  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  affaii's  of  India,  Dr. 
Buchanan's  name  and  writings  were  frequently 
mentioned,  and  Sir  Henry  Montgomery  and  Mi*. 
Lushington  took  it  upon  them  to  deny  many  of 
his  statements  as  to  the  cruel  and  immoral  super- 
stitions of  the  Hindoos.  They  were,  however, 
ably  and  eloquently  replied  to  by  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
and  Dr.  Buchanan  himself  addressed  private  let- 
ters to  these  gentlemen  in  answer  to  their  remarks. 
The  account  given  by  him  of  the  atrocities  of  the 
idol -worship  at  Juggernaut  was  also  impugned 
and  attempted  to  be  invalidated  by  Mr.  C.  Buller, 
M.P.  for  West  Looe,  who  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Buch- 
anan immediately  published  a  letter  to  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company  in  reply  to  Mr.  Buller's 
statements,  and  also  his  '  Apology  for  promoting 
Christianity  in  India.'  He  had  previously  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  'Colonial  Ecclesiastical 
establishment ;'  being  a  brief  view  of  the  state  of 
the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  her  Asiatic 
empire,  in  respect  to  religious  instruction,  pre- 
faced by  some  considerations  on  the  national  duty 
of  affording  it.  He  subsequently  went  to  reside 
first  at  Cheshunt,  afterwards  at  Wormlcy,  and 
latterly  at  Broxboume,  in  Hertfordshire,  where 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  su- 
perintending the  printing  of  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  for  the  use  of  the  Syriac  Chnstianv 
residing  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  He  died  at 
Broxboume,  Februarj  9,  1815,  at  the  early  age 
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of  48,  ud  wu  barieJ  at  IJtde  Onseburn  id  Tork- 
•tiire,  near  tbe  remaina  of  his  second  wife  and 
two  tn&Dt    BODS.     A   inoniuneRUl    iogcription, 
written  bj  the  Ber.  W.  Itichardson  ot  Tork,  re- 
cords in  plain  bnt  expreaaive  langnage  the  lead- 
ing particniars  or  hia  life  and  character.     His 
I    Memoirs,  hj  the  ReT.  J.  Peanon,  with  extracts 
I   from  his  correspondence,  were  pnblished  in  1817 
,   in  2  vols. ;.  and  were  republished  in  1884,  in  a  con- 
'  densed  form  by  Dr.  Bickersteth  for  the  Christian 
Ubrarj,  from  n  hich  the  annexed  portrait  is  taken. 


Dr.  Buchanan's  works  are : 

iStrnmi  of  the  Zx^tSeaej  of  m  EccMiutical  EgtaUisb' 
inait  for  Uritiali  Indin,  both  u  tht  mnnt  of  perpetntiliiig  tho 
Christiui  B«li{pon  among  our  own  amalijmtia,  uid  ai  a 
famdaCion  for  tbe  ultiiaiCe  Civilixatian  of  tho  nitima.  Lonl 
I80G,  4Co. 

The  Stai  in  Om  Eut.  A  Sernum.  IBOD.  8th  edit. 
1818,  »">. 

Tbrao  Sermone  on  th*  Jabllee.     1810,  Sm 

The  Light  of  the  World;  a  SeniiDD.  ISIO,  8to.  8d 
edit  IBIS. 

Christian  BsKvchet  in  Alia ;  with  Hotiroe  ot  the  I^aiis- 
lation  of  tbe  Soriptotee  into  the  Oriental  Jangnagea.  1811, 
Svo.    Sth  edit.  181S,  8to. 

The  Three  Enu  of  Light ;  being  two  DiKonrBH  preached 
twfinv  the  Univeraity  of  Cambridge,  and  a  Sennon  preached 
baToca  the  Society  for  Mianoni  to  Africa  and  the  East,  1S11, 
Sto.    2d  edit  1813. 

The  Healing  Waten  of  Bethcada ;  a  SermoD,  preached  at 
Bnitcu.    1811. 
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Sab)«tt.    fjBd.  ISIS.  «To. 

A  Brief  ^nr  of  the  Stale  of  the  Odonia  of  Gnat  Biit^ 
■nd  of  hei  Aiiitic  Empire,  in  respect  to  nSjpmt  instriKtico. 
Loud.  1811,  Std. 

An  Addn«  to  Uesn.  Kortoo,  tinawoad,  Sdmanti, 
■nd  Bhenina,  aboot  to  lail  ai  HiniMiariea  to  Trmnqnebar. 
1S14,8to. 

A  Latter  to  tbe  Son-  Kat  india  Coaipu7j  in  r^ily  la  tfaa 
SUtcmmts  ef  Chaib*  Bdlki,  Eaq.  H.P.,  oonceniing  tha  idol 
Jngginuut    1813,  8tol 

An  Apolagf  for  promoting  Chrisdini^  in  India,  enitaimiig 
two  letlsi  addnaaed  to  tbe  Hod.  Ea^  India  Cumpmj  eon- 
nrning  tbe  idid  Juggmtaal ;  and  a  Henurial  pnaenia]  to 
the  Bengal  goremment  in  1807,  in  dofeoce  cTtbe  Chriatiai 
imaaionariea  in  India.  Pubbahed  by  onls  of  the  Boon  of 
CoaUDOna.  To  iFhieh  are  now  added  Bemaiha  on  the  Letter 
ajdraeiti  bj  tba  Bengal  goremment  to  tbe  Conrt  of  IKkd- 
tora  in  replj  to  the  HsnoiiaL  With  an  Appoufii,  contain- 
ing Tarioua  official  papen,  cbiiiflj  ^^irmMmA  ftom  the  patlia- 
miaitai]'  reoorda  niating  to  tbe  pnmnlgatioa  d  Cliriatianit7 
in  India.     1813,  8<o. 

The  Fint  Four  Teara  of  the  C(dlege  of  Fort  WiHiam. 
1814,  4to. 

Ubdkui  :  bj  J.  PearwD.-   ISIT,  3  nla.  8m 

BUCHANAN,  David,  an  eDterprising  pnUiah- 
er  and  printer,  of  whose  ancestry,  any  more  than 
of  others  of  the  same  name  in  this  woA,  no  more 
is  known  than  that,  at  bearing  &e  Bonw  of  a  bar- 
ony, he  was,  and  mnst  have  been,  descended  from 
tbe  ancient  family  of  Buchanan  of  that  ilk,  at 
some  stage,  more  or  less  remote,  of  its  Tarions  ram- 
ifications.  He  was  bom  b  Montrose  in  1746,  and 
studied  at  the  nniversity  of  Aberdeen,  where  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  M.A.    He  commenced  the 
art  of  a  printer  in  his  uatiTe  town,  at  s  time  when 
that  art  had  made  comparatively  little  progress  in 
tbe  north  of  Scotland,  aod,  indeed,  was  practically 
nnknowo  in  most  of  tbe  provincial  towns,  combin- 
ing with  it  the  bosiaess  of  pvblisbing.    In  tbe 
course  of  his  trading  be  republished  several  stand- 
ard works  in  a  style  eqnal,  if  not  superior,  to  any- 
thing previously  attempted  io  Scotluid;  among    I 
these  were  the  dictionaries  of  Johnson,  Boyer, 
and  Ainsworth;  tbe  first  of  which  was  then  ac-    || 
counted  a  great  undertaking.'    He  also  printed 
the  first  of  tbe  small  or  pocket  editions  of  Jobn-     : 
son's  Dictionary,  which  was  abridged  and  prepared    1 1 
bj  himself;  to  which  may  be  added  a  great  vari- 
ety of  the  English  clasaics  in  a.  miniature  form.    1 1 
Being  acquainted  with  tbe  classics,  he  revised  the     ' 
press  himself,  correcting  previous  errors  and  sup-    I 
plying  omissions  to  the  dictionaries.    Thus  the 
Montrose  press  of  that  day  acquired  a  high  repu-    ' 
tation,  and  its  productions  were  extetisivcly  cir- 
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calated.    Mr.  Bacbanan  died  in  1812. — Family 
information, 

BUCHANAN,  David,  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, a  miscellaneous  writer  of  some  ability, 
was  born  at  Montrose  in  1779.  His  earliest  essay 
as  a  political  writer  was  in  Cobbett's  Political  Re< 
gister,  being  a  reply  to  certain  theories  advanced  by 
that  politician  on  a  qnestion  in  political  economy. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
shortly  after  the  commencement  of  that  periodical, 
but  the  first  literary  effort  of  his  which  attracted 
general  attention  was  a  pamphlet  published  in 
1806  or  1807,  showing  the  inefBciency  of  the  vo- 
lunteer system  of  Pitt.  The  opinions  so  ably  ad- 
vocated in  this  pamphlet  were  supported  by  Mr. 
Wyndham  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  received 
considerable  notice  from  other  public  men  of  the 
day.  At  the  time  Mr.  Buchanan  wrote  this  pam- 
phlet, he  resided  at  Montrose  with  his  father,  but 
encouraged  by  the  promises  and  support  of  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  liberal  party, 
including  Francis  Jeffrey  and  Francis  Horner,  he 
repaired  to  Edinburgh  about  the  end  of  the  yeai* 
1808,  and  started  a  newspaper  called  the  Weekly 
Register.  This  paper,  although  conducted  with 
much  ability,  did  not  continue  longer  than  a  year. 
The  services  of  Mr.  Buchanan  were  then  transfer- 
red to  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  of  which  paper  he 
was  editor  from  1810  to  1827.  A  vacancy  hav- 
ing, in  the  latter  year,  occurred  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Edinburgh  Courant,  the  editorship  of 
that  paper  was  offered  to  the  subject  of  this  no- 
tice, who  at  once  accepted  of  it.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  by  Dr.  James 
Browne,  author  of  the  *  History  of  tlie  Highlands 
and  of  the  Highland  Clans.'  In  1857  it  came 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  James  Robie,  who 
had  for  many  years  conducted  the  Banner  of 
Ulster^  a  Belfast  paper,  and  to  his  exertions  must 
be  attributed  the  popular  character  and  prosperous 
condition  to  which  it  soon  attained. 

About  the  year  1814  Mr.  Buchanan  brought 
out  an  edition  of  *  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,' 
with  a  Life  and  extensive  notes,  and  a  volume  of 
additional  matter.  He  also  edited  an  edition  of 
the  Edinburgh  Gazetteer  in  six  volumes,  and  sup- 
plied a  considerable  portion  of  the  articles  of  that 
a^ork.    A  few  years  before  his  death  he  wrote  a 


small  volume  on  the  principles  of  commercial  tax- 
ation, containing  valuable  matter.  To  the  sev- 
enth edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Brltannica, 
he  contributed,  amongst  others,  the  articles  on 
Arabia,  Asia,  Statistics  of  France,  Hindostan,  Si- 
beria, United  States,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  as 
well  as  the  article  on  general  Statistics ; — he  also, 
with  Dr.  Browne  and  Mr.  H.  Smith,  oompUed  the 
Information  contained  in  the  Edinburgh  Geogra- 
phical Atlas,  a  work  published  in  folio,  in  1835. 
Mr.  Buchanan  died  at  Glasgow,  whither  he  had 
gone  on  a  visit  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Duff,  engi- 
neer in  that  city,  on  the  13th  August  1848.  For 
the  last  five  or  six  years  of  his  life,  he  had  suffer- 
ed much  from  disease  of  the  heart,  and  was  at  last 
cut  off  by  it  so  suddenly  that,  only  a  few  hours 
before  his  death,  he  had  written  a  paper  on  taxa- 
tion for  the  immediately  succeeding  publication  of 
the  Edinburgh  Courant.  He  was  connected  with 
the  newspaper  press  of  Scotland  for  the  long  pe- 
riod of  forty  years.  His  style  of  writing  was 
at  all  times  clear  and  concise.  He  was  a  man 
of  unobtrusive  habits,  mild  and  gentle  in  his  de- 
meanour, and  held  In  high  respect  by  all  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  estimate  of  his 
character. — Family  information^  and  Obituary  at 
the  time, 

BUCHANAN,  (Hamilton)  Francis,  of  Leuy, 
surgeon,  and  author  of  several  wor)u  relative 
to  India,  third  son  of  Thomas  Buchanan  of  Spit- 
tal  (mentioned  in  the  preliminary  notice  of  the 
surname  of  Buchanan,  ante^  p.  462,)  and  Eliza- 
beth Hamilton,  heiress  of  Bardowie,  in  the  county 
of  Lanark,  was  born  at  Bran^iet,  in  the  parish  of 
Callander,  Perthshire,  February  15th,  1762.  He 
received  the  elementary  parts  of  his  education  at 
Glasgow,  but  studied  for  the  medical  profession  at 

t 

the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  received 
his  degree  in  1783.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon  on  board  a  man-of-war,  but  af- 
ter serving  for  some  time,  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  that  situation  on  account  of  bad  health, 
which  kept  him  for  some  years  at  home.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  out  to  the  East  Indies  some 
time  before  1791i  &s  we  find  the  following  refer- 
ence to  him  in  Dr.  Robertson's  account  of  Callan- 
der sent  to  the  editor  in  ^hat  year,  "The  most 
learned  person  who  is  known  to  have  belonged  to 
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this  pariBh  is  Dr.  Francis  Bachanan,  at  present  in 
the  East  Indies.  In  classical  and  medical  know- 
ledge he  has  few  equals,  and  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  whole  system  of  nature.**  In  1794  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  in  the  East  India  Company^s 
service  on  the  Bengal  establishment,  and  was  sent 
with  Captain  Symes  on  his  mission  to  the  court 
of  Ava  at  Amerapoora  in  1795,  when  the  latter  had 
the  satisfaction  of  concluding  an  advantageous 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  Burmese 
emperor,  of  which  he  afterwards  published  an  ac- 
count, under  the  title  of  *  Embassy  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Ava.*  In  the  course  of  his  medical  studies  Dr. 
Buchanan  had  paid  particular  attention  to  botany 
and  the  kindred  branches  of  natural  science,  and 
during  his  voyages  to  and  from,  and  hb  stay  in, 
the  Birman  empire,  he  was  enabled  to  make  some 
valuable  collections  of  the  plants  of  Pegu,  Ava, 
and  the  Andaman  islands,  which,  with  several 
drawings,  he  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
at  London,  and  by  them  they  were  presented  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  then  president  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London.  He  was  subsequently  stationed 
for  two  years  at  Luckipore,  near  to  where  the 
Brahmaputra,  the  largest  river  in  India,  joins  the 
Ganges,  the  united  rivers  forming  the  easternmost 
deltoid  branch  of  the  latter,  ten  miles  wide,  and 
falling  into  the  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  At  that 
place  he  principally  occupied  himself  in  describing 
the  fishes  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  1798,  the  board  of  trade  at  Calcutta,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  superintendent 
of  the  botanical  garden  recently  established  in 
that  city,  employed  Dr.  Bachanan  to  visit  the  dis- 
trict and  neighbourhood  of  Chittagong,  or  Chati- 
gong,  on  the  west  border  of  the  Birman  Empire ; 
and  here,  too,  he  collected  numerous  specimens  of 
plants,  which  were,  as  the  previous  ones,  trans- 
mitted to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  extended  his 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  Assam.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  employed  in  describing 
the  fishes  of  the  Ganges,  of  which  he  published  an 
account  in  1822,  with  plates.  His  attainments  in 
the  departments  of  natural  history  and  statistics 
became  so  highly  appreciated  that,  in  1800,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  then  governor- 
general  of  India,  to  examine  into,  and  report  upon, 
the  entire  agricultural  and  manufacturing  systems 


and  products  of  Mysore,  then  recently  acquired  by 
the  British  arms,  as  well  as  those  of  the  adjacent 
province  of  Malabar,  with  suggestions  for  their 
improvement,  as  also  upon  the  general  condition 
of  the  inhabitants  and  the  climate  and  physical 
aspect  of  the  country.  At  that  period  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  English  conquests  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  local  government  to  find  ofiicers  ver- 
sant  in  the  local  languages  of  their  acquisitions, 
and  Dr.  Buchanan,  whose  kibours  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  northern  region  of  the  territories  of 
the  Company,  was  necessarily  unacquainted  with 
the  dialects  of  the  south.  It  was  his  practice  to 
travel  a  certain  distance  every  day,  and  each 
morning  before  setting  out  from  the  place  where 
he  had  rested  during  the  night,  he  assembled  those 
who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  questioned 
them  on  the  several  points  contained  in  his  in- 
structions. The  answers  were  such  as  suited  the 
hearers  to  give  and  the  interpreter  to  communi- 
cate ;  and  the  patient  and  confiding  Doctor  noted 
all  down  faithfully  in  his  daybook  for  the  use  ot 
the  government.  Thus,  while  everything  that  he 
saw  was  described  perspicuously  and  correctly 
enough,  it  was  not  unfrequently  very  different 
with  what  he  heard.  The  result  of  his  inquiries 
was,  after  his  first  return  to  England,  published 
in  1807,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, with  the  title  of  ^  Travels  in  the  Mysore,*  In 
three  large  quarto  volumes,  illustrated  with  maps 
and  drawings.  The  work,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  author  collected  his  information,  is 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  journal  than  a  regular  and 
digested  account  of  Mysore ;  yet,  as  a  writer  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October  1808  justly 
remarks,  ^^  After  all  the  deductions  that  can  be 
made  from  Dr.  Buchanan's  authority,  his  book 
remains  an  interesting  and  valuable  publication 
relating  to  a  country  then  scarcely  known  in  Eu- 
rope. He  has  rendered  an  essential  service  to  the 
Indian  historian  by  collecting  a  variety  of  inscrip- 
tions extant  in  the  temples  of  the  peninsula.*' 
The  reviewer  sums  up  his  opinion  of  this  work  by 
saying  that  ^^  those  who  .will  take  the  trouble  to 
peruse  Dr.  Buchanan's  book  will  certainly  obtain 
a  far  more  accurate  notion  of  the  actual  condition 
and  appearance  of  India,  and  of  its  existing  arts, 
usages,  and  manners,  than  could  be  derived  fix>m 
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all  the  other  books  relating  to  it  in  existence ;  bat 
tbej  will  fi'eqaently  be  misled  as  to  its  religion, 
litenUnre,  and  antiquities,  and  must  snbmit  to 
more  labour  than  readers  are  nsaally  disposed  for, 
in  collecting  and  piecing  together  the  scattered 
and  disjointed  fragments  of  information  of  which 
the  volumes  are  composed.'* 

In  1802  Dr.  Buchanan  was  appointed  to  accom- 
pany Captain  Knox  on  his  embassy  from  the  gov- 
ernor-general to  Nepaul,  thus  again  changing  the 
scene  of  his  labours  from  the  south  to  the  northern 
part  of  flindostan.  In  the  course  of  this  journey, 
and  residence  in  Nepaul,  he  made  large  additions 
to  his  collections  of  rare  plants.  A  description  of 
Nepaul,  which  he  wrote  at  this  time,  he  trans- 
mitted to  the  Com't  of  Directors,  and  it  remained 
unpublished  till  1819,  after  he  had  retired  from 
the  Company's  service,  and  was  independent  of 
their  smile  or  their  frown,  when  with  fuller  mate- 
rials he  brought  it  out  under  the  name  of  an  *  Ac- 
count of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul.'  Notwithstand- 
ing the  researches  of  later  travellers.  Dr.  Buchan- 
an's work  still  remains  the  standard  authority  of 
the  country  of  which  it  treats.  Indeed  it  and 
the  similar  work  of  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  on  the 
same  state  (published  in  1811)  have  furnished 
the  principal  materials  for  most  of  the  recent 
works  on  that  country.  In  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine for  July  1862,  there  is  a  review  of  various 
publications,  all  having  reference  to  that  king- 
dom, and  all  published  many  yeai-s  subsequent  to 
Dr.  Buchanan's  work,  and  they  are  one  and  all 
stated  to  be  ^'  very  largely  indebted  to  the  Doctor 
and  the  Colonel,  although  their  authors  rarely 
remember  to  acknowledge  their  obligations."  Such 
a  testimony  is  honourable  to  the  observation  and 
acuteness  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  was  among 
the  first  to  visit  and  to  describe  that  remote  re- 
gion of  Hindostan. 

On  his  return  from  Nepaul,  he  was  appointed 
surgeon  to  the  governor -general,  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  of  the  great  merit  of  whose  adminis- 
tration he  had,  like  his  namesake  Dr.  Claudius 
Buchanan,  formed  a  very  high  estimate.  The 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  that  eminent 
statesman  did  more  for  the  regeneration  and  civi- 
lization of  India  than  did  that  of  any  of  the  gov- 
ernments which,  for  many  years,  had  either  pre- 


ceded or  succeeded  him.    His  wise  and  energetic 
measures,  joined  to  his  selection  and  patronage  of 
men  distinguished  for  their  attainments  and  abil- 
ity, in  the  precise  departments  for  which  they  were 
best  fitted,  enabled  him  to  establish  upon  a  broad 
basis  the  foundations  of  our  vast  and  mighty  em- 
pire in  India.    When  not  occupied  in  official  du- 
ties, Dr.  Buchanan  devoted  much  of  his  leisure 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  menagerie  founded 
at  Calcutta  by  the  marquis,  and  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  animals  which  it  contained.    In  1805, 
on  the  recall,  at  his  own  request,  of  his  noble  pa- 
tron, he  accompanied  him  to  England,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  again  sent  out  to  India  by 
the  Couii;  of  Directors,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  statistical  survey  of  the  territory  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Fort  William,  which  comprehends  Ben- 
gal Proper,  and  several  of  the  adjoining  districts. 
Several  papers  taken  from  this  survey  were  com- 
municated by  him  to  the  Transactions   of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.     After  being  engaged  in 
this  laborious  occupation  for  upwards  of  seven 
years,  he  returned  to  Calcutta ;  and  in  18U,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  botanical  garden  in  that  city,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  successor  to  that  eminent  bot 
anist  by  the  Court  of  Directors  as  early  as  1807. 

Dr.  Buchanan  had  repeatedly  received  the  pub- 
lic thanks  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  of  the 
Grovemor-general  in  council,  for  his  useful  collec- 
tions and  his  valuable  information  on  matters 
relative  to  the  different  countries  of  India  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  his  exertions  and  his  inves- 
tigations. The  objects  of  his  ambition  had  now 
been  fully  attained  in  India;  his  services  had  been 
not  only  honourably  acknowledged  but  liberally 
rewarded  by  the  East  India  Company;  he  had 
acquired  an  ample  fortune ;  and  he  naturally  felt 
anxious  to  retire  from  the  enervating  influence  of 
an  eastern  climate  and  the  responsibility  and  la- 
bours of  public  service,  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  enjoy  his  well-earned  wealth  and  repu- 
tation, in  his  native  land.  He  accordingly  left 
Calcutta  in  1815,  and  on  his  arrival  in  London, 
he  presented  to  the  Court  of  Directors  his  collec- 
tions relative  to  India,  consisting  of  drawings,  of 
plants,  minerals  and  drugs,  coins  and  manuscripts, 
as  also  some  papers  on  the  geography  of  Ava, 
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several  genealogical  tables,  and  his  notes  on  natu- 
ral history.  Before  leaving  Calcutta,  probably  on 
account  of  his  being  officially  employed  to  prepare 
them,  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  marquis  of 
Hastings,  the  then  governor-general,  of  all  the 
botanical  drawings  which  had  been  made  under 
bis  inspection  during  his  last  stay  in  India,  and 
which  he  intended  to  have  given,  with  his  other 
collections,  to  the  library  of  the  India  House  in 
I^adenhalf  street,  London.  This  circumstance. 
Dr.  Buchanan  refen*ed  to  in  a  paper  which  he 
contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety v  of  Edinburgh. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan proceeded  to  Scotland,  and  spent  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  at  Leny  in  Perthshire,  an 
estate  to  which  his  father  had  succeeded  as  heir  of 
entail,  and  which,  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  t)ro- 
ther.  Colonel  Hamilton  (who  had  taken  his  mo- 
ther's name  on  inheriting  Bardowie),  without 
children,  came  into  his  possession  with  the  other 
family  estates,  when  he  also  assumed  the  name  of 
Hamilton  as  a  prefix  to  his  paternal  one.  He 
married  a  Miss  Brock,  and  had  a  son,  John  Ham- 
ilton Buchanan,  who  succeeded  him,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, who  died  young.  In  1821,  when  the  marquis 
Wellesley  was  appointed  lord  -  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Dr.  Buchanan  was  asked  to  accompany  him 
in  an  official  capacity,  but  he  declined  the  offer  on 
account  of  his  health  and  love  of  retii-ement.  In 
1826  he  was  appointed  a  deputy  lieutenant  of 
Feithshire.  The  same  year  he  established  his 
claim  to  be  considered  the  chief  of  the  clan  Buch- 
anan [see  ante^  p.  461].  He  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  the  improvement  of  his  residence  at 
Leny,  and  Introduced  into  his  garden  and  gi*ouuds 
many  curious  plants,  shrubs,  &c.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  several  learned  and  scientific  societies,  and 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and 
Edinburgh.  He  died  June  15,  1829,  in  the  67th 
year  of  his  age. 

His  works  are : 

A  Jotumef  from  Madras  through  the  countries  of  the 
Mjsore,  Cansra,  and  Malabar,  performed  under  the  orders  of 
Marquis  Wdleslev,  for  the  express  purpose  of  investigftiing 
the  state  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  and  Commerce;  the  Religion, 
Manners,  and  Customs,'  the  History  natural  and  civil,  and 
Antiquities,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  and 
the  eountriea  acquired  by  the  Hon.  East  India  company  in 


the  late  and  ftirmer  wars,  from  Tippoo  SuHaun.  Illustrated 
by  a  map  and  numerous  engravingi.    Lond.  1807, 8  vols.  4to. 

Account  of  Nepaul  and  of  the  Territories  annexed  to  it  by 
the  House  of  Goorkha.    4to,  London,  1819. 

A  Genealogy  of  the  Hindoo  Gods.  1819.  This  work  was 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Buchanan  before  leaving  India,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  an  intelligent  Brahnun. 

An  Account  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Ganges,  with  plates.  1822 

He  also  contributed  largely  to  various  scientific  joumals  of 
the  day,  particularly  those  devoted  to  natural  history. 


BuuT,  a  somame  derived  from  the  old  Scotdah  word  buitt 
or  ftotst,  a  small  wooden  box  or  chest,  from  hoeetOy  old  Nor- 
man,  a  little  box  of  wood.  Thus,  in  the  accounts  of  the  lord 
high-treasurer  of  iScotland,  under  date  October  11,  1640, 
(reign  of  James  the  Fifth)  mention  is  made  of  "  ane  Boiat  to 
keip  Hoistis  in,**  that  is,  a  box  to  keep  the  host  or  eucharist ; 
ulso  in  the  indictment  against  Efiy  or  Euphemia  Mackalzane 
for  witchcraft,  &c,  June  9,  1591,  one  of  the  numeraus 
charges  against  her  wss  that  she  had  sent  with  her  servant 
Janet  Drummond,  **  ane  pictoure  of  walx  (wax)  in  ane  fttttsf** 
(box)  to  the  celebrated  witch  Anny  Simpson,  to  be  enchanted 
by  the  deviL  [See  Fiicmrn's  Crwdnal  Triak^  voL  L  part  L 
page  *d06,  and  voL  i.  part  ii.  page  253.] 


BuNKELL,  BoNKLE,  or  BuNKiLL,  (probably  from  homtele^ 
a  contraction  of  the  Latin  word  honacuhtm^  a  little  good  oi 
gift,  and  applied  to  lands  that  may  have  been  bestowed  on 
some  religious  body  at  an  early  period,)  a  surname  derived 
from  the  hmds  of  Bunkle  in  Berwickshire,  the  principal  fiun- 
ily  of  the  name  being  anciently  Bunkle  of  that  ilk  in  that  coun^. 
The  name  has  been  supposed  to  have  had  some  relation  to  a 
buckle,  as  those  who  bore  it  carried  three  buckles  in  their 
arms,  but  these  might  have  been  more  likely  the  symbols  of 
the  service  by  which  the  first  grantee  held  the  lands  from  hi^ 
superior.  Sir  John  Stewart,  second  son  of  Alexander,  high 
steward  of  Scotland,  married  the  heiress  of  Bunkle,  and  there- 
after was  designated  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkle.  He  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Stewarts  earls  of  Angus,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
branches,  after  the  royal  family,  of  the  name.  Bunkle  is  now 
the  name  of  a  parish  in  Berwickshire.  The  name  of  Bonde 
appears  at  an  early  period  in  Pitcaim*s  Criminal  Trials  as  con- 
nected with  legal  proceedings.    VoL  i.  p.  158;  vol  ii.  p.  417. 


Burgess,  a  surname  evidently  derived  from  a  citizen  of  a 
buigb,  possessing  all  the  buigh  privileges.  The  name,  how- 
ever, is  more  English  than  Scotch.  An  ancient  family  of 
this  surname  was  long  settled  in  Berkshire,  a  descendant  of 
which,  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1796. 


Burgh,  a  surname  in  Scotland,  the  sums  as  De  Bourg. 
De  Buigh,  Bourke,  or  Burice  in  Ireland,  and  Bniroughs  in 
England,  derived  from  De  Bourg,  originally  French.  The 
family  of  De  Bourg  or  Burke  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  ol 
the  Norman  settlers  in  England,  and  under  Strongbow,  thf 
prindpal  branch  settled  in  Ireland  in  1169.  In  process  ot 
time,  the  name  was  written  Bourk  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  in  many  Irish  families  it  is  now  Burke,  but  in  1752,  King 
George  the  Second,  by  lettunt  under  his  signet  royal  and  sign 
manual,  granted  to  the  earl  of  Clanricarde,  (Ulrick  Bourke  of 
London,)  and  Thomas  Bourke  of  Ireland,  and  their  descend- 
ants, flill  power,  licence,  and  authority,  to  assume  and  use  tlie 
name  of  De  Burgh.  In  Scotland  the  name  is  limited  and 
never  attained  to  any  mnmenoe. 
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BURGH,  Jambs,  a  volaminous  writer,  was 
bom  at  Maddertj  in  Perthshire  in  1714.  After 
leceiviug  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  school 
of  his  native  place,  he  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews,  with  the  view  of  studying  for  the 
church,  but  bad  health  soon  obliged  him  to  quit 
college.  Having  given  up  all  thoughts  of  becom- 
ing a  clergyman,  he  entered  into  the  linen  trade ; 
which  not  proving  successful,  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  was  employed  at  first  as  a  corrector  of 
tlie  press.  About  a  year  afterwards  he  removed 
to  Great  Marlow,  where  he  was  engaged  as  assist- 
ant in  a  free  grammar  school.  It  was  here  that 
he  commenced  author  by  writing  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled *•  Britain^s  Remembrancer,*  published  in  1746, 
which  was  followed  by  various  others.  This  one, 
however,  being  adapted  to  the  feeling  of  the 
times,  went  through  five  editions  in  three  years, 
and  was  ascribed  to  some  of  the  bishops.  In  1747 
he  opened  an  academy  at  Stoke  Newington  in 
Middlesex,  where,  and  at  Newington  Green  in 
the  neighbourhood,  for  nineteen  years  he  conduct- 
ed his  school  with  great  success.  Having  acquired 
a  competence,  Mr.  Burgh  determined  upon  retir- 
ing from  business,  his  more  ioSmediate  object  be- 
ing to  complete  one  of  his  works  called  *  Political 
Disquisitions,'  the  first  two  volumes  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1774  and  the  third  in  1775.  Upon 
quitting  his  school  in  1771,  he  settled  in  Cole- 
brooke  Row,  Islington,  where  he  continued  to  re- 
side till  his  death,  August  26,  1775,  in  the  61st 
year  of  his  age. — Stark's  Biographia  Scotica. 

Mr.  Burgh^s  works  (most  of  which  have  long 
since  ceased  to  be  read)  ai*e : 

Britain*s  Remembrancer.     Lond.  1745, 1766. 

Thoughts  on  Education.    1747. 

An  Hymn  to  the  Creator  of  the  AVorld.  To  which  was 
added,  in  prose,  An  Idea  of  the  Creator  from  his  Works.  2d 
edit  1750,  8m 

A  Warning  to  Dram  Drinkers.    1751,  12mo. 

The  Free  Enqnlrer.  Printed  in  the  General  Evening  Post 
1758-4. 

''An  Essaj  on  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature;  or,  A  Brief 
Account  of  the  certain  and  established  Means  for  attaining 
the  true  end  of  our  existence.  Lond.  1754,  4to.  Reprinted 
m  S  vols.  8vo. 

The  Art  of  Speaking.  Lond.  1762,  1792,  8vo.  Three 
editions.    Used  mostly  as  a  school-book. 

Crito;  or  Essays  on  Vanous  Subjects.  1766-7,  2  vols. 
12mo.  2d  vol.  contains,  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  and  the 
Rationale  of  Christianity ;  with  one  on  Political  Nature,  and 
on  the  Difficulty  and  Importance  of  Education. 

The  Couiititutionalist     Printed  in  the  Gazetteer.    1770. 


Political  Disquisitions,  or  an  Inquiry  into  Public  Enron, 
Defects,  and  Abuses.  Illustrated  by,  and  established  upon, 
facts  and  remaiks  extracted  from  a  variety  of  authors,  ancient 
and  modem ;  calculated  to  draw  the  timely  attention  of  gov- 
ernment and  people,  to  a'  due  consideration  of  the  neoesntj, 
and  the  means  of  reforming  those  errors,  defects,  and  abuses ; 
of  restoring  the  Constitution,  and  saving  the  State.  1774-4, 
3  vols.  8vo. 

The  Colonist*s  Advocate;  a  periodical  paper  in  the  Gaa- 
ette^r. 

Du-ections,  prudential,  moral,  religious,  and  scientific. 
Printed  for  the  sole  use  of  bis  pupils.  Pirated  and  sold  by  a 
bookseller  under  the  title  of  Youth^s  Friendly  Monitor. 


Burleigh,  lord,  an  extinct  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scot- 
land.   See  Balfoub  of  Burleigh,  lord,  ante,  p.  209. 


BuRNBS,  a  surname  which,  like  the  name  of  Bum,  or 
Bums,  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  shortened  from  Do 
Bumville,  a  family  of  that  name  having  settled  in  Scotland 
in  the  reign  of  David  the  First.  One  of  them  held  the  lands 
of  Brocsmouth  in  East  Lothian  under  William  the  lion.  As 
the  name  of  De  Bumville  is  not  now  known  in  North  Britain, 
this  derivation  of  the  now  celebrated  name  of  Bums  does  not 
appear  quite  so  fanciful  as  at  first  sight  seems  likely,  but  a 
more  probable  origin  to  the  name  of  Buraes  and  Bums  than 
has  yet  been  brought  forward  has  been  given,  founded  on 
documents  relative  to  the  pedigree  and  name  of  Bumes,  re* 
gistered  in  the  Lord  Lyon*s  office  in  Scotland,  on  occasion  of 
Dr.  James  Bumes,  the  eldest  brother  of  the  late  Sir  Alexan- 
der Bumes,  being  appointed  in  1837  a  knight  of  the  Royal 
Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order. 

The  name  of  Bumes,  it  is  there  stated,  is  mentioned 
so  early  as  1290,  m  a  bull  of  Pope  Nicholas  the  Fourth,  tc 
Edward  the  First  of  EngUnd,  in  which  his  holiness  aclmow- 
ledges  letters  brought  to  him  from  England,  "quas  delectt 
filii  Johannes  de  Bumes  miles,  et  Gulielmus  de  Llncolnia,  tui 
nuncii,  preaentarant;'*  and,  in  various  forms  of  orthography, 
the  name  is  found  occauonally  in  the  obscure  records  of  Scot- 
tish history,  till  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  when  it  emerges, 
traditionally,  in  connexion  with  the  ancestors  of  Robert  Bums, 
the  national  poet 

Among  the  documents  fumished  by  Dr.  Bumes,  is  a  letter 
^m  John  Bumess  of  Stonehaven,  author  of  ^  Thrummy  Cap,* 
a  tale  in  Scottish  verse,  to  his  kinsman.  Provost  Bumes  of 
Montrose,  the  doctor*8  father,  of  date  1824 ;  which  letter  as- 
signs as  the  progenitor  of  the  poct*s  family,  a  fugitive  Camp- 
bell of  Bumhouse,  of  the  noble  house  of  Argyle.  This  it  does  on 
the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Greig,  Episcopal  minister 
in  Stonehaven,  then  an  old  man,  whose  mother  was  a  Bumess. 

The  Lord  Lyon's  patent  of  arms  to  the  family  of  Bumes  oi 
Montrose,  traces  its  descent,  in  consequence, '  firom  Walter 
Campbell,  the  proprietor  of  a  small  estate  in  Argyleshire,  named 
Bumhouse,  who  fled  to  Kincardineshire  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, during  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th  century,  where,  fur 
political  reasons  or  personal  concealment,  dropping  the  patro- 
nymic of  Campbell,  he  was  known  only  by  the  name  of  Burn- 
house,  which  he  assumed  in  its  stead ;  hence  the  subsequent  cor» 
raptions  of  the  name  into  Bumess,  Bumes,and,  finally.  Bums. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  in  connexion  with  the  alleged  descent 
of  the  poet's  family  from  the  Campbells,  that  the  fiunous 
John,  duke  of  Argyle,  after  defeating  the  Pretender's  army  at 
the  battle  of  Sherifiinuir,  in  1715,  canied  on  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  exiled  prince,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
BvrmtSj  as  may  be  seen  in  a  letter  of  Horace  Walpole  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  dated  June  80,  1742.    It  iua>  also  be  stated 
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Ix  a  vni  «r  jffTrr  km  i/r  H^  J«:ae»  tbe  Flfi^  datod 

IwoB  *"  art  &-^  part  «f  ti«  eoBmeael'^  and  gat^trr^  at  oar 
«s.  arncTst  kmWal  MJeaatL  vaijf^  J^itsot  Erie  «f  CaJlik- 


la  a  pttv£e  3av  dwasMsL  <ba«d  at  Edii^Vor:^  Apr!;  1€37. 

vitxi«w  ^  X  hmTMrn.*"  nm6:iM^M,JhoTn- 

vitiiia  a  liev  ea>a  <if  bamWrnaar, 

the  yot^%  fgutitj  are  Jmovm  to  have 


toa,  m 

ti«e  bI^m  6>mi 


The  aftKTVie  Baflned  Walter  «f  Enniboaia,  «b«  loreed  to 
t^fuAm  bu  oatiTc  jligrkabire,  and  watider,  ficr  refa^  into 
tL«  WwhuAa^  vai  aeeocofoiued  tir  Lk  odj  aoo.  Waiter,  tJiea 
a  Ujr.  lie  aettied  io  the  farith  of  Obnkberne,  and  there  he 
dMl  io  ixid^«ot  drcomstaoeea.  Hit  aoo  Waller,  bong  an 
uidufltnMia  T'/oth,  kmcd  a  ferade;  aared  a  fin«ie  id</^«t,  mar- 
nwl,  and  tihhnalHy  toA  a  leaae  of  the  fann  of  Bogjcaym,  in 
tho  iajit«  paruh,  when  be  fired  till  Im  death. 

Waiter  had  (wr  moM,  the  jaangtgt  of  vbc«Q,  Jamea,  was 
bora  m  165«,  and  d>d  23d  Jaooaij,  1743,  ag«d  97  jean. 
H'm  wife.  Margaret  Falamcr,  died  December  1749,  aged  90 
rcan,  Thcae  datei,  and  maoj  cthei*  vdening  to  the  name 
and  farnil/  kbtoiy  of  Bnmea,  are  foood  on  old  tombrtonca  in 
the  efaorckjard  of  G^beme. 

Jain«faJjK>  had  four  aona.  William,  the  eideat,iBCCceded  him 
in  Brawlvtnuir,  and  on  bi«  death  James,  the  yon&gest,  remored 
from  Hawkliill  of  Glenbenrie,  to  the  paternal  farm.  The  lat- 
ter had  terenl  loni,  and  died  in  April  1778,  a|^  88  jearib 

Ge(/rge  took  the  fmnn  of  Elf  bill,  in  the  pariah  of  Fettenato; 
and  Robert,  tbe  f^a^diaiha  <A  the  poet,  became  the  tenant 
of  the  farm  of  Clocbinhill,  in  the  pariah  of  Dumottar. 

He  had  three  fooa,  namelj,  Jamea,  the  great-grandfather 
^  \}t.  Boniea  and  Sir  AJezaoder  Bmnee,  William,  the  father 
of  tbe  poet,  and  Bobert    He  bad  also  foor  daa^terib 

Tbe  three  brotben  mentioned  abore  proceeded  •onthwarda, 
from  the  Meanu,  ahoot  1738.  William  the  father  of  the  poet, 
then  in  bla  nineteenth  year,  removed  fint  to  the  ndghboor- 
hood  f]^  Edinborgh,  and  aftenrarda  went  to  Ajnbire.  Jamea, 
the  elder  brother,  lettled  in  Montioee,  where  he  followed  the 
trade  of  a  working  wright,  and  became  a  boxgiefls  and  town 
cooncillor  of  that  ancient  borgb.    He  died  in  1763,  aged  44. 

Hit  wo  was  aUo  named  James.  He  spelled  the  name 
Bumesa,  and  this  is  tbe  onlj  exception  to  the  original  ortho- 
graphy till  the  poet  thought  fit  to  abbreviate  it  into  Bums. 
This  James  Barnes  was  the  relative  to  whom,  on  his  death- 
bed, tbe  poet  appealed  for  some  pecuniary  asiriwtanre,  which 
however  arrived  too  Ute  for  tbe  poet  himself;  bat  to  his 
widow  and  dbildren  he  showed  through  life  every  mark  of 
kindness. 

James  Barnes,  bis  son,  and  second  ooosin  of  tbe  sons  of 
Bums,  was  a  writer  in  Montrose,  and  at  one  period  provost 
of  that  burgh,  and  jostioe  of  tbe  peace  for  Forfarshire.  He 
was  also  principal  town  clerk  of  Montrose,  and  held  several 
official  appointments  in  that  locality.  He  was  bom  in  April 
17H0,  und  luarried  early  in  life,  Klizabcth,  daughter  of  Adam 
Glegg,  Esq.,  at  one  time  provu»i  of  i^luuUube,  uud  had  by 
her  six  sons  aad  four  daughters.  He  took  a  great  interest  in 
matters  connected  with  his  natiye  town,  was  an  early  Mend 
of  Joseph  Home,  M.P.,  and  a  reformer  all  his  life.  He  died 
at  Edinburgh  in  1852,  universally  respected.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  sons  was  the  following: 

BURNES,  Sir  Alexander,  C.  B.,  an  enter- 
pHalriflr  Eautfirn  trAvellor  and  diplomfltist,  the  third 


ft/n  of  the  abore  saiaed  Ji 
of  Moctrctse,  vas  born  m  tluS  um  Msr  1€,  Ifffift. 
His  great-grmdfifhfr  was.  as  ve  kmre  skova.  ihr 
brotber  of  Wiliiaai  Bones,  tbe  frtber  of  tbe  poci 
BoniB.  He  vas  educated  at  Ifoatnne  atadcMj, 
and  greatlj  diMingniabed  hti— rff  br  kis  pLTifi> 
deiKj.  HariDg  thereafter  obtaiaed  tbe  appoiat- 
ment  of  cadet  in  tbe  Bombar  annr,  be  left  scbocd 
at  tbe  age  of  sixteen,  and  arrived  at  tbat  prea- 
dencj,  Octobers],  1821.  On  tbe  25tb  of  DcceiB- 
ber  1822  be  was  appointed  mterpreter  m  tbe  Hin- 
dostanee  language  to  tbe  first  extra  battalion  at 
Snrat,  and  his  thoroogfa  knoiriedge  of  tbe  Persian 
language  soon  alter  obtained  for  him,  withont  so- 
licitation on  his  part,  from  tbe  judges  of  tbe  Sod- 
dnr  Adawlnt,  tbe  emj^oyment  of  translating  tbe 
Persian  documents  of  tbat  court.  His  rise  in  tbe 
army  was  also  n^id.  His  r^;iment,  tbe  21st  na- 
tive infantiy,  in  which  be  beld  tbe  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant, baTing,  earij  in  1825,  been  ordered  to 
Bbooj,  be  accompanied  it,  and  during  tbe  serious 
disturbances  at  Cutcb,  in  April  of  tbat  year,  be 
was  appointed  quartermaster  of  brigade,  on  whicb 
occasion  be  gave  early  promise  of  tbat  energy  and 
decision  which  characterised  bis  after  proceedings. 
Although  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  be  was,  in 
November  of  tbe  same  year,  on  tbe  reoommenda  • 
tion  of  tbe  adjutant-general,  Sir  D.  Loigbton,  ap- 
pointed Persian  interpreter  to  a  force  of  eight 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  Colonel  M.  Napier, 
of  bis  majesty*s  6th  foot,  assembled  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Scinde.  In  August  1826  be  was  confirmed 
on  the  general  staff  as  a  deputy-assistant -quarter- 
master-general. At  this  period  be  drew  up  an 
able  and  elaborate  paper  on  the  Statistics  of  Wa- 
gur,  which  was  forwarded  to  Government,  in  Jan- 
nary  1827,  by  Colonel  Shuldham,  qaartennaster- 
general,  with  many  high  encomiums  on  the  indus- 
try and  research  of  tbe  reporter,  and  on  the  value 
of  tbe  information  which  the  document  contained 
For  this  report,  Lieutenant  Bumes  received  the 
thanks  of  Government,  with  a  liandsomc  reward 
in  money.  He  had  also  the  high  testimony  of  the 
governor,  Mountstnart  Eiphinstone,  in  bis  favour. 
In  the  following  year  marks  of  approbation  were 
bestowed  on  him  for  a  valuable  memoir  on  the 
Eastern  branches  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus.  In 
addition  to  the  customary  forms  of  approbation. 
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Lieutenant  Bnrnes  was,  on  this  occasion,  compli- 
mented on  the  proofs  which  his  laboors  afforded 
of  a  disposition  to  combine  the  advancement  of 
general  knowledge  with  the  exemplary  discharge 
of  his  offldal  duties.  A  few  months  after,  he  fur- 
nished the  authorities  with  a  Memoir  supplemen- 
tary to  the  report  already  mentioned.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  same  year  (1828)  he  presented  a 
memorial,  applying  for  permission  to  visit  the 
line  of  country  immediately  beyond  our  northern 
frontier,  lying  between  Marwar  and  the  Indus, 
including  the  examination  of  the  Loonee  river. 
The  projected  journey  was,  however,  for  a  time 
delayed,  and  on  the  18th  March  he  was  appointed 
assistant  quartermaster-general  to  the  army. 

In  September  1829  he  acted,  in  concert  with 
Major  Holland,  as  assistant  to  the  political  agent 
in  Cntch,  in  prosecution  of  the  survey  of  the  north- 
west frontier,  of  which  an  account,  written  by 
himself,  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  1834.  In 
1880  he  was  appointed  ostensibly  to  take  charge 
sf  a  rich  gift,  consisting  of  English  dray-horses, 
tent  by  William  the  Fourth  to  Runjeet  Singh,  the 
ruler  of  Lahore,  but  in  reality  to  acquire  more  ac- 
curate information  as  to  the  geography  of  the 
Indus,  which,  although  an  unusual  route,  was  the 
one  selected  on  this  occasion,  the  horses  having 
been  trans-shipped  from  Bombay,  where  they  were 
landed,  to  a  port  in  Cutch,  near  the  embouchure 
»f  that  great  river.  That  a  better  colour  might  be 
given  to  a  deviation  from  the  customary  route,  at 
least  so  far  as  Hyderabad  in  Sdnde,  their  capital, 
he  was  intrusted  with  presents  to  the  ameers  of 
Scinde.  A  regular  escort  of  British  troops  was 
declined,  and  a  guard  of  wild  Beluchees  was  found 
sufficient  to  insure  protection,  while  they  permit- 
ted an  intercourse  with  the  natives,  which  a  more 
regular  force  would  have  prevented.  The  expe- 
dition left  Mandavee,  in  Cntch,  on  the  Ist  of  Jan- 
uary 1831,  and  arrived  at  Lahore  on  the  18th  of 
July,  Lieutenant  Bumes  having  succeeded  in 
making  a  full  survey  of  the  whole  Indus  delta,  as 
well  as  a  map  of  a  portion  of  its  course. 

After  his  return  from  this  mission,  having  pro- 
posed to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  then  governor- 
general  of  India,  to  undertake,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Indian  govemmrat,  an  expedition  into  Cen- 


tral Asia,  the  journey  was  commenced  on  the  2d 
of  January  1832.  The  details  of  this  journey 
have  been  published  in  his  celebrated  ^  Travels  to 
Bokhara,'  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  in  the 
English  language.  To  use  his  own  words,  he  had 
^'  retraced  the  greater  pai*t  of  the  route  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians; trodden  the  kingdoms  of  Poms  and 
Taxiles;  sailed  on  the  Hydaspes;  crossed  the 
Indian  Caucasus,  and  resided  in  the  celebrated 
city  of  Balkh,  from  which  Greek  monarchs,  far 
removed  from  the  academies  of  Corinth  and 
Athens,  had  once  disseminated  amongst  mankind 
a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  their  own 
history,  and  the  world. *'  He  returned  to  Hombay, 
January  18, 1833,  and  soon  after,  he  laid  the  result 
of  his  travels  before  the  governor-general,  whose 
special  thanks  he  received,  and  his  memoirs  were 
ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors. In  the  following  June  he  received  orders  to 
proceed  to  England  as  the  bearer  of  his  own  de 
spatches ;  and  he  ai-rived  in  London  early  in  Oc- 
tober, the  fame  of  his  adventures  having  long 
preceded  him.  His  reception  at  the  India  House, 
as  well  as  by  the  Board  of  Control,  was  cordial  in 
the  extreme;  and  on  the  30th  of  December  he 
was  introduced  at  court.  He  afterwards  received 
the  special  acknowledgments  of  the  king,  William 
the  Fourth,  for  the  unpublished  map  and  memoir 
which  he  had  presented  to  his  majesty.  His  cel- 
ebrated work  on  Bokhara  was  published,  at  Lon- 
don, in  the  early  part  of  1834;  and  its  success 
was  almost  unprecedented  for  a  book  of  travels. 
Nearly  nine  hundred  copies  were  sold  in  a  single 
day.  Mr.  Murray,  the  publisher,  of  Albemarle 
street,  gave  the  author  eight  hundred  pounds  for 
the  copyright  of  the  first  edition.  It  was  imme- 
diately translated  into  the  German  and  French 
languages,  and  Bumes,  in  his  next  visit  to  Cabul, 
in  1837,  found  that  the  Russian  emissaries  had 
been  using  the  French  edition  as  a  handbook  on 
their  way. 

While  in  England,  in  1834,  Bumes  was  made  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  an  honorary 
member  of  several  other  learned  bodies.  In  May 
of  that  year  he  received,  from  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society,  the  fourth  royal  premium  of  fifty 
guineas  for  his  navigation  of  the  river  Indus,  and 
bis  louraey  to  Balkh  and  Bokhara  across  Central 
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Asia.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  A^tic  Soci- 
ety, on  February  21,  1835,  the  late  earl  of  Mon- 
ster, vice-president,  in  the  chair.  Lieutenant 
Burnes  was  elected  an  honorary  member  for  hav- 
ing ^^  fixed,  with  accuracy,  the  position  of  Bokhara 
and  Balkh,  and  the  great  Himalayan  mountains, 
and  having  done  more  for  the  construction  of  a 
map  of  those  countries  than  had  been  done  since 
Alexander  the  Great/*  On  this  occasion  he  was 
complimented  by  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone;  for 
having  almost  ascertained  a  .continuous  route  and 
line  of  communication  between  Western  Asia  and 
the  Caspian  Sea,  as  also  for  his  excellent  diplo- 
matic arrangements  with  the  ameers  of  Singh. 
While  yet  a  mere  youth,  he  had  contributed,  from 
India,  many  valuivble  papers  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society ;  and  the  museum  of  that  society  contains 
the  Bokhara  cloak  worn  by  him  in  his  travels  in 
the  Punjaub.  He  was  also  the  author  of  some 
papers  in  the  *  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London.*  To  the  British  Museum  he 
presented  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  Indian 
coins  in  this  country,  for  which  he  received  a  let- 
ter of  thanks  from  the  trustees  of  that  national  in- 
stitution. 

After  a  sojourn  of  eighteen  months  in  Great 
Britain,  during  which  time  he  visited  his  native 
town,  Montrose,  Lieutenant  Burnes  left  London 
on  April  5,  1835,  and  reached  India  on  the  1st  of 
June,  through  France  and  Egypt,  and  so  by  the 
Red  Sea  packet.  On  his  airival  at  Bombay  he 
was  directed  to  resume  the  duties  of  assistant  to 
the  resident  at  Cutch,  Colonel  Pottinger.  In  the 
following  October  he  was  deputed  on  an  important 
mission  to  Hyderabad  in  Scinde,  and,  in  all  the 
momentous  affairs  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
in  subsequent  negociations,  he  displayed  his  accus- 
tomed ability  and  judgment,  and  accomplished  the 
most  important  results.  In  November,  1836,  he 
was  intrusted  with  a  mission  to  Dost  Mohammed, 
the  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  with  the  view  of  enter- 
ing into  commercial  relations  with  him;  and  pro- 
ceeding from  Scinde  through  the  Punjaub,  and  by 
Peshawur  to  Cabul,  he  arrived  at  the  latter  place 
September  20th,  1837.  Meantime,  Mohammed, 
Shah  of  Persia,  had  besieged  Herat  with  an  army 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  the  Indian  govern- 
ment had  become  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  Per- 


sia and  Russia  uniting  their  forces  with  those  of 
Afghanistan,  and  making  a  conjoint  attack  on  our 
Indian  empire.  The  Persians,  indeed,  were  forced 
to  retreat  from  Herat,  but  the  presence  of  the 
Russian  agent  Vicovitch,  at  Cabul,  perplexed  and 
alarmed  Burnes,  who  pressed  upon  Dost  Moham- 
med the  propriety  of  dismissing  him,  which  he 
refused  to  do,  but  gave  Burnes  himself  his  dismis- 
sal, April  24,  1838.  On  this  Burnes  was  directed 
to  repair  to  the  governor-general,  then  at  Simla,  and 
he  was  there  in  August  of  that  year.  Here  it  was 
resolved  to  replace  Shah  Shoojah  on  his  throne  at 
Cabul,  a  resolution  which  led  to  the  most  disas- 
trous consequences  to  our  troops  and  to  Burnes 
himself.  Whilst  at  Shikarpoor,  he  received  a  copy 
of  die  London  Gazette,  announcing  his  having 
been  knighted,  and  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  Indian  army.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded from  Scinde  on  a  political  mission  into  Bel- 
uchistan,  in  which,  however,  he  failed,  and  in 
April  1839,  he  joined  the  army  at  Quettah.  On 
the  final  restoration  of  the  Shah  Shoojah  to  the 
throne  of  Cabul,  in  September  1839,  Sir  Alexan- 
der was  appointed  political  resident  at  that  capital, 
with  a  salary  of  three  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
The  indiscreet  state  of  security  into  which  the 
British  allowed  themselves  to  fall  on  taking  pos- 
session of  Cabul  was  fatal  to  their  long  continu- 
ance in  that  capital.  In  one  of  the  last  letters 
which  Bmnes  wrote  to  his  brother  he  states  that 
he  was  residing  quietly  in  a  little  cottage  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cabul,  in  every  way  as  securely 
as  if  in  the  vicinity  of  Montrose.  But  this  state 
of  things  was  not  to  last.  At  the  very  outset  of 
the  insurrection  which  took  place  in  favour  of  Dost 
Mohammed,  on  the  2d  November  1841,  Colonel 
Burnes  was  slaughtered,  along  with  his  brother 
Charles,  and  seven  other  officers,  in  the  36th  year 
of  his  age.  After  his  death,  was  published  ^  Cabocl 
being  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  and  Residence 
in  that  city,  in  the  years  1836-7-8.  By  the  lat<» 
Tjont.-Col.  Sir  Alexander  Bumes.*  Ix)ndon,  8vo. 
Sir  Alexander  Burnes  was  the  first  traveller 
who  opened  the  Indus  to  the  policy  of  England, 
and  extended  his  researches  to  the  shores  of  the 
Oxus,  the  ruins  of  Samarcand,  and  those  remote 
territories  which  have,  within  so  short  a  space  of 
time,  become  the  scene  of  great  political  events. 
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and  of  his  own  melancholy  and  nntimely  fate. 
His  chief  characteristics  were  intrepidity,  discre- 
tion, and  wonderful  sagacity.  As  a  proof  of  these, 
it  is  narrated  of  him  that  he  dined  one  Chiistmas 
day,  in  great  state,  with  one  of  the  rajahs,  whose 
watches  he  had  on  that  day  twelvemonth  regu- 
lated, in  the  disguise  of  an  Armenian  watchmaker. 
Had  he  been  discovered,  his  head  would  not  have 
remained  five  minutes  on  his  shoulders.  His  bro- 
ther. Lieutenant  Charles  Bumes,  of  the  17th  regi- 
ment of  native  infantry,  who  was  massacred  with 
him,  was  bom  on  January  12, 1812,  and  appoint- 
ed a  cadet  on  the  Bombay  establishment,  in  1835, 
by  Ml*.  Lush,  as  a  compliment  to  the  services  of 
Sir  Alexander.  Dr.  James  Burnes,  who  was 
created  K.H.  in  1837,  was  long  physician-general 
to  the  Bombay  army.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Court  of  Scinde,  and  a 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  Cutch,  8vo,  1831,  and  of  a 
Sketch  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  Knights  Templai's, 
1837.  Another  brother,  Mr.  Adam  Bumes,  is  a 
solicitor  of  great  respectability  in  Montrose.  Dr. 
David  Bumes,  physician  in  London,  another  of  the 
brothers,  who  had  preserved  every  letter  which 
Sir  Alexander  had  addressed  to  him  during  twenty 

years,  died  in  Montrose  in  1849. 

Burnet,  or  Burnett,  originallj  Burnard,  a  surname  of 
Saxon  deriyation.  Robert  Burnard,  who  settled  in  Teviot- 
dale  aJB  early  as  1128,  was  the  first  of  the  name  in  Scotland. 
In  the  charter  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbacy  of  Selkirk  bj 
Earl  David,  younger  son  of  Malcolm  Ganmore,  Robertus  db 
Burnard  is  a  witness,  and  he,  or  his  son  of  the  same  name,  ia 
also  witneos  in  the  same  princess  charters,  after  he  had  be- 
come King  David  the  First. 

There  are  two  principal  families  of  the  name  in  Scotland, 
namely,  Burnet  of  Bams,  in  Peebles-shire,  anciently  designed 
of  Bumetland,  or  of  that  ilk ;  and  Burnet  of  Leys  in  Kincar- 
dineshire. Both  claim  the  chiefship.  The  first  profess  to  be 
descended  from  the  above-named  Robertus  de  Burnard,  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  them  in  authentic  history  till  the  year 
1500,  when  returns  of  the  services  of  the  portion  of  a  widow 
of  one  nomination  of  tutors  to  another  of  the  name  are  extant, 
by  which  it  appears  they  had  borne  for  some  time  the  desig- 
nation of  Bomets  of  Bumetland,  but  having  also  acquired 
lands  called  Bams,  afterwards  became  designated  as  Bumets 
of  Bams.  Of  this  family  was  descended  Dr.  Alexander  Bur- 
net, archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  after  Archbishop  Sharp,  that 
is  firem  1679  till  his  death  in  August  1684.  He  had  pre- 
viously been  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  subsequently  ardibishop 
of  Glasgow,  and  whUe  in  the  latter  see,  he  preached  a  funend 
■ermon  on  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  from  the 
text,  **  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,"  published 
\t  Glasgow  in  1673,  4to. 

The  other  principal  family  of  the  name,  Burnett  of  T^ys,  has 
flourished  for  more  than  five  centuries  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land.   In  1324.  Alexander  de  Burnard,  ancestor  of  the  Bur- 1 


netts  of  Leys,  obtained  a  charter  from  Robert  the  Brace  o. 
lands  in  the  shire  of  Kincardine.  The  grandson  of  this  Al- 
exander, John  de  Burnard,  held  the  office  of  king's  macer. 
His  eldest  son,  Robert  Bumett,  was  the  first  that  bore  the 
designation  of  Leys.  Alexander  Burnett,  eleventh  pro- 
prietor of  Leys,  had,  with  seven  daughters,  six  sons.  1.  Al- 
exander, who  predeceased  his  father,  without  issue.  2.  Tho- 
mas, first  baronet  3.  James,  of  Craigmyle,  progenitor  of 
the  Burnetts  of  Monboddo  and  Kemno.  4.  Robert,  Lord  Cri- 
mond,  a  lord  of  session  (1661),  father  of  the  celebrated  Bishop 
Burnet  (see  next  article).  5.  George,  died  unmarried.  6. 
John,  factor  for  the  Scots  at  Campvere. 

The  second  son.  Sir  Thomas,  was  created  a  baronet  of  No- 
va Scotia,  31st  April  1626.  He  was  an  eamest  supporter  of 
the  covenant.  The  3d  baronet,  Sir  Thomas,  member  for  Kin- 
cardineshire in  the  last  Scottish  parliament,  was  a  strenuous 
opponent  of  the  union.  At  tLe  death  of  Sir  Robert,  5th  bar- 
onet, unmarried,  the  title  devolved  upon  his  cousin,  Sir  Tho- 
mas, 6th  baronet,  eldest  son  of  William  Bumett  of  Criggie, 
8d  son  of  Sd  baronet  He  married  Catherine,  sister  of  Sir 
Alexander  Ramsay,  6th  baronet  of  Balmain,  with  issue. 
He  died  in  1783.  His  eldest  son.  Sir  Robert,  7t}i  baronet, 
an  officer  in  the  Royal  Scots  Fusileers,  served  throughout  tlie 
first  American  war,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Saratoga,  on 
the  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne  in  1777.  He  died  in  1837. 

His  brother,  Alexander  Bumett  of  Strachan,  2d  son  of  the 
6th  baronet,  assumed  the  name  of  Ramsay,  in  lieu  of  his  pa- 
tronymic, Bumett,  and  was  created  a  baronet,  13th  May 
1806,  on  mheriting  the  estates  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay,  6th  baronet  of  Balmain.    (See  Raubat.) 

Sir  Thomas  Burnett,  8th  baronet  of  Leys,  eldest  son  of  7th 
baronet,  died  in  Febranry  1849,  when  his  brother,  Sir  Alex- 
ander, H.I.C.S.,  became  9th  baronet,  and  died,  unmarried, 
20th  March  1856.  His  next  brother,  Sir  James  Horn  Bur- 
nett, sncoeeded  as  10th  baronet 

According  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the  Bumetts  of  I^evs, 
in  their  arms  carry  the  hunting  hom,  in  base,  with  a  High- 
lander in  a  hunting  garb  and  a  greyhound,  for  supporters,  to 
show  that  they  are  the  king's  foresters  in  the  north. 

BURNET,  Gilbert,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  histo- 
rian and  divine,  eldest  son  of  Jlobert  Buraet,  of 
Crimond,  (see  above,)  was  born  at  Edinburgh, 
Sep.  18, 1643.  His  father,  who  was  strongly  at- 
taclied  to  episcopacy,  was  after  the  restoration 
appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  session  nnder  the 
title  of  Lord  Crimond.  His  mother,  Rachel  John- 
ston, was  sister  of  Sir  Archibald  Johnston,  Lord 
Warriston.  His  youngest  brother,  Sir  Thomas 
Burnet,  was  an  eminent  physician  in  Edinburgh. 

Gilbert,  after  being  instructed  by  his  father  in 
Latin,  was  at  ten  years  of  age  sent  to  Marischal 
college,  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.  before  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  His 
inclination  at  lirst  led  him  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  but  he  soon  applied  himself  t«  that  of  divin- 
ity, and  was  licensed  to  preach,  in  1661,  betore 
he  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  when  liis 
cousin,  Sir  Alexander  Burnet,  offered  him  a  bene* 
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ftee,  trUdi  he  reteed,  on  aeeamit  of  his  joolh. 
In  168S,  about  ttro  jean  after  the  death  of  his 
Cither,  he  weat  for  about  six  months  to  Ozfoid 
and  Cambridge.  In  1664,  he  made  a  toor  in 
Hirihuid  and  France,  where,  espedaUj  in  the  for- 
mer eoontrjr,  he  aeqoired  those  principles  ciuAar- 
ation  in  religioiis  matters  which  afterwards  distin- 
guished liinL  On  liis  arrival  in  London,  on  his 
waj  home,  he  was  admitti^  a  member  of  the 
Boj^al  Sodety. 

On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  was,  bj  Sir  Ro- 
bert Fkidter^  presented  to  the  parish  of  Saltonn 
in  East  Lothian,  in  1665,  on  wliich  occasion  he 
received  ordination  from  the  bishop  of  Edinborgfa. 
He  remained  at  Saltonn  for  tre  years,  and  while 
there  he  disUngnished  himself  bj  his  pastoral  assi- 
doitj*  So  great  was  his  generosity  and  self 
denial,  that  of  his  stipend,  all  that  remained  above 
what  was  required  for  his  own  subsistence,  he 
gave  away  in  charity.  A  parishioner  whose  goods 
had  been  seized  for  debt,  once  applied  to  him  for 
some  little  assistance.  He  inquired  how  much  it 
would  take  to  enable  him  again  to  begin  business, 
and  on  being  told  he  ordered  his  servant  to  give 
him  the  money.  **  Sir,  said  liis  servant,  *^  it  is  all 
the  money  we  have  in  the  house.**  **  It  is  well,'* 
was  the  reply,  **  go  and  pay  it  to  the  poor  man. 
Yon  do  not  know  the  pleasure  there  is  in  making 
a  man  glad.**  Although  he  afterwards  rose  to 
dignity  and  wealth,  he  ever  retained  an  affection- 
ate remembrance  of  the  parishioners  of  Saltonn, 
his  first  cure,  and  on  his  death  he  bequeathed 
twenty  thousand  merks  for  the  benefit  of  that 
parish,  to  be  applied  in  erecting  and  partially  en- 
dowing a  new  schoolhonse,  in  enlarging  a  library 
for  the  use  of  the  parochial  incumbent,  in  clothing 
and  educating  thirty  poor  children,  and  in  reliev- 
ing the  necessities  of  the  parochial  poor.  The 
children  who  continue  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  be- 
quest are  popularly  called  ^*  bishops,**  and  occupy 
in  the  church  a  gallery  whicl^  bears  the  name  of 
''  the  bishop*s  laft.** 

While  employed  in  his  ministerial  duties,  Bur- 
net was  not  inattentive  to  the  neglect  and  miscon- 
duct of  many  of  the  clergy  who  had  been  thrust 
into  benefices  after  the  violent  introduction  of 
episcopacy  at  the  Restoration,  and  in  1666  he 
drew  up  SLn6  circulated  in  manuscript,  a  strong 


or 
anthority,  whidi  he  imputed  to  the  Scot- 
tish bishops.  In  1668  he  was  comntod  by  the 
gDvemment  as  to  a  reoiedy  for  the  disorden  that 
prevailed  in  eonsequeooe  of  the  overthrow  of  die 
presbyterian  form  of  dinrdi  government,  whidi 
was  most  in  accordance  with  the  fedings,  the 
rights,  and  the  qwit  of  the  people;  and  at  liis 
suggestion  the  expedient  of  an  Indnlgence  to  the 
presbyterian  ministers  was,  in  the  following  year, 
adopted.  This,  however,  only  made  matters  worse, 
as  all  compromises  have  inevitably  a  tendency  to 
do.  Abont  this  time  he  became  acqnaintpid  with 
Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton,  who  intrusted  him 
with  the  pi^rs  bdonging  to  her  fiuher  and  nnde, 
upon  which  he  drew  np  the  ^  Memoin  of  the  Dukes 
of  Hamilton,*  which  appeared  in  London  in  folio 
in  1677. 

In  1669  he  was  elected  professor  of  divinity  ia 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  at  the  urgent  re- 
commendation of  Archbishop  Leigfaton,  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  had  made  in  1662,  he  accepted  ai 
the  appointment,  and  removed  to  Glasgow,  where, 
the  same  year,  he  published  his  '  Modest  and  Free 
Conference  between  a  Conformist  and  a  Non- 
conformist.* With  Leighton  he  appears  to  have 
lived  upon  terms  of  great  cordiality,  and  to  Bur- 
net the  world  is  indebted  for  a  copious  and  most 
interesting  record  of  the  evangelical  virtues  of 
that  eminent  and  amiable  prelate. 

WhUe  engaged  upon  his  memoirs  of  the  dukes 
of  Hamilton,  he  was  invited  to  London  by  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale,  by  whom  he  was  introduced 
to  the  king.  At  this  time  he  was  offered  his 
choice  of  one  of  four  vacant  Scottish  bishoprics, 
but  he  refused  to  accept  any  of  them.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  Glasgow,  he  married  Lady  Margaret 
Kennedy,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Cassillis,  a  lady 
of  distinguished  piety  and  Imowledge,  whose  senti- 
ments were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  presbyteriana 
A  collection  of  Letters  from  this  lady  to  John 
duke  of  Lauderdale  was  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1828. 

In  1672  Mr.  Burnet  published  '  A  Vindication 
of  the  Authority,  Constitution,  and  Laws  of  the 
Church  and  State  of  Scotland,*  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  again  offered  a  Scottish  bishopric, 
with  a  promise  of  the  next  vacant  archbishopric. 
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which  he  also  declined.  He  resisted  all  the  efforts 
that  were  made  to  engage  him  in  support  of  the 
oppressive  measures  of  the  court.  In  1673  he  re- 
yisited  London,  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
king^s  chaplains  in  ordinary.  In  the  ensuing  year 
he  deemed  it  expedient  to  resign  his  chair  at  Glas- 
gow, when  he  removed  altogether  to  London. 
The  freedom  which  he  used  in  speaking  to  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale,  regarding  the  measures  of  his 
govemment,  lost  him  the  friendship  of  that  un- 
principled minister;  and  his  opposition  to  the 
popish  designs  of  the  court  caused  his  name  to  be 
struck  out  of  the  list  of  his  majesty's  chaplains. 
In  1675,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  HoUis, 
he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls  chapel  by 
Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
He  was  soon  after  chosen  lecturer  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  in  the  Strand,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  preachers  then  in  the  metropolis.  In 
1679  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  ^  History 
of  the  Reformation,'  which  procured  for  him  the 
thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  The  second 
volume  appeared  in  1681,  and  the  third,  which 
contained  a  supplement  to  the  two  former,  in  1714. 

Having  attended  the  sick  bed  of  a  woman  who 
had  been  one  of  the  paramours  of  the  profligate 
carl  of  Rochester,  that  nobleman  sent  for  him, 
ind  for  a  whole  winter  held  various  conversations 
with  him  upon  those  topics  with  which  sceptics  and 
men  of  loose  principles  attack  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. The  happy  effect  of  these  conferences,  in 
leading  the  earl  to  a  sincere  repentance,  occasioned 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Burnet's  interesting  account 
of  the  life  and  death  of  that  nobleman,  published 
in  1680. 

During  the  affair  of  the  popish  plot,  Dr.  Burnet 
Rras  often  consulted  by  Charles  the  Second  on  the 
state  of  the  nation.  The  king  offered  him  the 
bishopric  of  Chichester,  then  vacant,  **  if  he  would 
entirely  come  into  his  interests,"  but  he  declined 
it  on  such  terms,  preferring  to  remain  true  to  his 
principles.  In  1682  he  published  the  Life  of  Sir 
Mathew  Hale,  and  some  other  works.  About 
this  time  also  he  wrote  his  celebrated  letter  to 
King  Charles,  reproving  him  in  the  severest  style, 
both  for  his  public  misconduct  and  his  private 
vices.  His  majesty  read  it  twice  over,  and  then 
threw  it  into  the  fire.    In  1683,  after  the  execu- 


tion of  Lord  Russell,  whom  he  attended  on  the 
scaffold,  he  was  examined  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  regard  to  that  nobleman's  last 
speech,  which  it  was  suspected  he  had  written  for 
him.  In  1683  he  published  a  *  Translation  of  Sir 
Thomas  More's  Utopia,'  and  one  or  two  other 
translations.  In  1684  he  was,  by  mandate  from 
the  court,  discharged  from  his  lecture  at  St. 
Clement  Danes,  and  also  prohibited  from  again 
preaching  at  the  RoUs  chapel.  In  1 685  he  brought 
out  his  *Life  of  Dr.  William  Bedell,  bishop  ol 
Kilmore.' 

On  the  accession  of  James  II.  andVII.  to  the 
throne,  he  obtained  leave  to  go  out  of  the  king- 
dom, and  firat  went  over  to  Paris,  but  afterwards 
made  a  tour  in  Italy,  an  account  of  which  he  pub- 
lished in  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Boyle.  He 
subsequently  pursued  his  travels  through  Switzer- 
land and  Germany.  Having  arrived  at  Utrecht, 
by  the  invitation  of  the  pHnce  of  Orange  he  went 
to  the  Hague,  and  had  a  share  in  the  councils 
concerning  the  affairs  of  England.  He  became  in 
consequence  an  object  of  great  jealousy  to  Sang 
James,  who  ordered  a  prosecution  for  high  treason 
to  be  commenced  against  him  both  in  England 
and  Scotland ;  but  having  obtained  the  rights  of 
naturalization  in  Holland,  when  James  demanded 
his  pereon  from  the  States,  they  refused  to  deliver 
him  up.  His  wife.  Lady  Margaret,  being  dead, 
he  about  this  time  married  a  Dutch  lady  of  for- 
tune, Qf  the  name  of  Mary  Scott,  descended  from 
the  family  of  Buccleuch. 

Dr.  Burnet  had  a  very  important  share  in  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  pro- 
ject of  which  he  gave  early  notice  of  to  the  court 
of  Hanover.  He  accompanied  the  prince  of  Or- 
ange to  England  in  the  quality  of  chaplain ;  and 
he  was  rewarded  for  his  services  with  the  bishopric 
of  Salisbuiy,  being  consecrated  March  31,  1689. 
In  a  ^Pastoral  Letter'  to  his  clergy,  concerning 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  he  maintained  their 
right  to  the  throne  on  the  ground  of  conquest, 
which  gave  so  much  offence,  that,  three  years  af- 
terwards, this  '  Letter'  was  ordered  by  parliament 
to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman 
In  1698  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  son  of  the  princess  (afterwards 
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Queen)  Adiw.  On  this  occuion  he  wished  to  re- 
•ien  his  bisbopric,  but  wag  prevailed  apou  t^  re- 
Uin  it  at  the  nquest  of  King  William  himself.  Ib 
preference  to  *11  the  ministers,  he  was  hj  the  kiag 
app(rint«d  to  Dune  the  priiuxss  Sophia,  EJectrcM 
of  Bnuoswiclt,  oezt  in  snccession  to  QQeen  Anse, 
in  the  famous  bill  for  settling  the  snccessioD  to  the 
throne ;  and  in  1701  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  which  the  bill  was  referred.  Having 
lost  his  second  wife  bj  the  smallpox,  in  that  jear 
he  married  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Robert  Berte- 
lej,  Esq.  This  lady  died  in  1709,  leaving  ■  pious 
book,  entitled  '  Method  of  Devotion.'  In  1699 
he  piibluhed  his  'Exposition  of  the  Thirtj  nine 
Articles.'  The  scheme  for  the  augmentaiion  of 
poor  livings,  out  of  the  first  finits  and  tenths  due 
to  the  Crown,  originated  with  Bishop  Bomet. 
He  died  17th  March,  1715,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
James',  Clerkenwell,  where  a  monnment  is  erect- 
ed to  his  memorj'.  His  '  Hislorj  of  his  Own 
Times '  was  pnbtished  after  his  death  bj  his  son, 
Mr.,  afterwards  ^  Thomas,  Burnet.  Bishop 
Bomet  possessed  a  con^erable  share  of  vauitj 
and  bustling  officiousness,  and  seeme  not  to  have 
had  the  roost  cspacioos  jadgroent,  but  thesj  weak- 
nesses in  his  character  were  amplj  compensateil 
for,  bv  the  excellence  of  his  heart,  bj  his  disinter- 
estedness, his  conrage  and  his  public  spirit,  anil 
bj  the  remarkable  abllitj  which  he  displayed  botli 
as  a  divine  and  a  historian.  The  following  ia  his 
portrait : 
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Fint  iDd  SMBod  <f  th*  Cnav,  «a>- 
monlT  ucriboi  to  the  Uidv  Aportto.    Cl^.  IS7S.  Sn. 

Vindjeaoon  vf  the  AutfaoritT,  CiMBUUUiaB,  md  Law*  tl 
tlw  Chnrdi  nui  Suie  of  ScutUiKl,  in  ftcD  ConfBaca;  whoc- 
in  lb«  Ad)«b  to  the  Ditlogaet  bcnriit  the  CoofbiBUC  lal 
tbe  Nimoanfonnut  ia  euDuned.     GLas^  lCi3,  8td^ 
The  UjitciT  tf  Iniqutj  DDveilcd.     Lixid.  im,  Bkl 
A  Batioul  Uetbsd  of  proline  the  Tnith  of  the  Chrisdn 
Bdi^on  u  it  ii  prafoHd  in  lb*  Chanh  rf  Zn^mBi,    Load. 
1675,  IJmoL 
The  Duiftil  Solgcct :  ■  Sbsko  on  Bom.  im.  5.  1675,  41a 
Tb«  BoTikl  UartfT  lunental ;  k  Scnnon  on  !  Sun.  n.  11 
lE7i,  410. 

Rflatko  of  ■  Conferena  hdd  iliDat  Befipon,  tf  IxndiB. 
April  3. 1676,  bj  Dr.  SliUingflHt  ud  GillMrt  BanHi,  vith 
■oiH  Gcntlcnini  of  tfa«  Cbunh  of  Bome.     Lmd.  1676,  Sto. 


A  Vindication  of  the  Ordiiutiona  of  the  Cbmrh  of  Eng- 
luid.     Loud.  1677,  8to. 

U Bnoin  of  the  Uvea  and  Actiou  of  JuDea  and  WHfiam, 
Dnln*  of  Hunilton,  Ac,  in  which  an  acnant  ta  ^roi  of  the 
Biae  aod  Profiroa  of  lb«  Cinl  Vim  of  ScoUuid,  iriUi  atbtt 
TiwiMCtiima,  both  in  England  and  Gtnnuij,  &om  tbt  lor 
1625  to  1652.     Lond.  1677,  fbL 

Bialorj  of  the  Beforautiini  c^  Lhe  Cbnrch  of  Eo^and. 


i  1679-8; 


S  lala.  foL 


Hisliop  Burnet's  works  are 

EKacouTM  on  the  Memorr  of  Sit  Bobut  Fletcher  of  Su- 
lonn.     Edin.  1665,  Sto. 

Sermon  preaehod  befbn  the  Prince  of  Orange,  no  Dan  liL 


tbeotbertwo.     Lond.  1715.  3  Tola.  foL     Load.  1 609.  4  rab. 
fol.    Abridged.  Lond.  1683s  *nd  1715,  foL 

Utter  to  the  Eari  of  Bocluster  aa  he  laj  on  bia  Death-bed 
1680,  foL 

The  Ufa  and  Death  of  Jolm,  Eari  d  Eaimtta.  16W, 
8.0.   1724,  8to. 

Flit  SenDon  for  the  Fin  of  London,  on  Anns  It.  It,  12. 
1680,  41o. 

Sermon  on  tbo  Eledaon  of  the  Livd  Major,  <m  Ualth.  ih. 
25.    IG81. 4ta. 

The  Pnlicj  of  Rome ;  or  the  Tme  aentin>eiita  of  the  Coort 
■nd  Cardinal!  then,  concerning  Beltgioo  uii  the  Ga»pet,  u 
tiufj  an  delivered  bj  Cardinal  Palaridni  in  bia  Hiatoj  oi 
the  Conndl  of  Trent.     Lond.  1681,  Sto. 

Lettera  daring  the  lata  Coolait  in  Fnint«,  coouniiDg  the 
Regale.    Lond.  1681,  Sto. 

The  lait  CDnfcaaisnB,  Prajera,  jnd  UediCaQona  of  Ijenle- 
naot  John  Stem,  deliTered  bj  him  on  the  Cait,  immediatelj 
before  hla  Execnt^on,  Co  Dr.  BnratE;  tugether  vrith  the  laat 
Confeaaon  of  Georgs  Bonnkj,  signed  bj  him  in  the  pritoo. 
Lond.  1682,  fbL 

UiKorv  of  the  Righta  of  Piincee  in  diipoung  of  Ecdcoias- 
lical  Beneficea  and  Chnrch  Landa.     Land.  1683,  Bra. 

The  life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hmle,  Ent.  Lord  Chief  Julice  H  ' 
Rngland;  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  and  QuMn  it$rj  ' 
1682,  S  roll.  8io.     New  edit  1774,  8vo.  I 

Letter  of  the  Clergj  of  France  to  the  Proteotatjon.  Tnu- 
tal«d  and  eumioed.     Land.  IGSS,  Sto.  | 

Copa  ef  certain  Letten  which  have  patsed  betoeeo  Spain  I 
and  England,  in  Hatters  of  Religion.     Lond.  1685,  8to. 

Lif*  of  William  Bedell,  Biahop  of  Kilmon.     Load.  168i 

A  Latter  U>  Simon  Loutb,  occaaioned  bj  bia  bodi  ^  ' 
Church  Power.     Lond.  1685,  4ta. 

B^ectiona  on   Ur.  Varillu'  History  of  the   Berahituns 
that  buTo  happened  in  Europe,  in  Matlen  of  Religion,  and 
mon  particalarl;  on  hie  ninth  Book  that  relates  to  England. 
AmiL  1686,  IZmo.     Continuation.   Amit.  1687, 12mo.   D»      , 
renr.>  of  the  urn*.     AmiL  1687.  IZmo. 
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Travels,  with  hia  AoBwer  to  Mr.  Varillas.    Amst.  1686. 

I^tteiBf  oontaining  an  acoonnt  of  what  seemed  most  re- 
iharkable  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  &c.    1686,  8vo. 

Trayels  throogh  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  some  parts  of 
Germany,  in  the  years  1685-6.    Rott.  1687,  8to. 

Death  of  the  PrimitiTe  Persecators,  translated  from  Lac- 
tanClos.    Amst  1687,  12roo. 

Letters  concerning  the  State  of  Italy.    1688,  8to. 

Reflections  on  Yaxillas*  Book  of  Heresy,  as  far  as  relates 
to  English  Matters,  especially  those  of  Wickliff.  Lond. 
1688, 12mo. 

Yindioation  of  himself  from  Calumnies,  in  Parltamentnm 
Pacificam.    Lond.  1688,  4to. 

The  Case  of  Compulsion  in  Matters  of  Religion,  stated. 
Lond.  1688,  8vo. 

Sermon  preached  Wore  the  Prince  of  Orange,  on  Psalm 
cxTiil  23.    1688,  8to. 

An  Exhortation  to  Peace  and  Union ;  a  Sermon  on  Acts 
vii.  26.    1689,  4to. 

Christmas  Sermon,  on  1  Tim.  iii.  16.    1689,  4to. 

Eighteen  Papers  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Church  and  State 
during  the  reign  of  King  James  IL    Lend.  1689,  4to. 

A  Letter  to  Mr.  Thevenot,  containing  a  censure  of  Mr.  Le 
Grand's  History  of  King  Henry  the  VIII.'s  Divorce,  with  a 
Censure  of  Mr.  De  Meauz*s  History  of  the  Variations  of  the 
Protestant  Churches.    Lond.  1689,  4to. 

Six  Papeni,  with  an  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England, 
and  an  Enquiry  into  the  Measures  of  Submisaon.  Lond. 
1689,  4to. 

Pastoral  Letter  concerning  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.    Lond.  1689,  4to. 

Sermons  on  various  Occasions.  London,  1689-94,  4to. 
Glasgow,  1742, 12mo. 

Some  Passages  of  the  life  and  Death  of  John,  (Wilmot) 
Earl  of  Rochester.    I^nd.  1692,  1700,  8vo. 

Discourse  of  the  Pastoral  Care.    Lond.  1692,  4to. 

Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Utchfield  and  Coventry,  concerning 
a  book  called,  Specimen  of  some  Errors  and  Defects  in  the 
History  of  the  Reformation.    Lond.  1693,  4to. 

Reflections  on  the  History  of  the  English  Reformation. 
Amst  4to 

Four  Sermons  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Sarum, 
Lond.  1694,  8vo. 

Essay  on  the  Memory  of  the  late  Queen  Mary,  consort  to 
King  WiUiam  IIL    Lond.  1695,  8vo. 

Animadversions  on  Mr.  Hill's  Vindication  of  the  Primitive 
Fathers,  agunst  Bishop  Bumet    Lond.  1695,  4to. 

Lent  Sermon,  preadied  before  the  King,  on  2  Cor.  vL  1. 
1695,  4to. 

Vindication  of  his  Funeral  Sermon  on  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
Lond.  1696,  8vo. 

Thanksgiving  for  the  Peace;  a  Sermon  on  2  Chron.  ix.  8. 
1697,  4to. 

The  time  when  Christianity  was  made  known;  Christmas 
Sermon,  on  Gal.  iv.  4.    1697,  4to. 

Lent  Sermon,  on  Ephes.  r.  2.    1697,  4to. 

Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.    Lond.  1699.  fol.    1700,  1720,  foL 

Reflections  on  a  Book,  entitled.  The  Rights,  Powers,  and 
Privil^;es  of  the  English  Convocation,  stated.  Lond.  1700, 
4to. 

Chantable  Reproof;  a  Sermon  on  Prov.  xxvu.  5,  6.    1700. 

Defence,  m  Answer  to  the  Prefatory  Disoourse.  Lond. 
1708,  4to. 

On  a  Brief  for  the  Exiles  of  Orange;  a  Sermon  on  1  Cor. 
jdL26,27.    1704,  4to. 


Collection  of  Tracts  and  Discooiaea,  written  in  the  yean 
1677  to  1704.     1704,  2  vols.  4to. 

Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism.    Lond.  1710,  8vo. 

Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of  Sali8bury*s  Speech  in  relation  to 
the  first  Article  of  Dr.  SachevereU's  Impeadiment.  Nott. 
1710,  4to. 

Preface  to  the  Introduction  to  the  3d  voL  of  the  History  o/ 
the  Reformatiun.     Lond.  1713,  8vo. 

Fourteen  Sermons;  with  an  Essay  towards  a  Now  Book  nl 
Homilies,  in  Seven  Sermons.    Lond.  1718,  8vo. 

A  Discourse  of  the  Pastoral  Care.    Lond.  1718,  8vo. 

Four  Letters  which  passed  between  him  and  Mr.  Henry 
Dodwell,  published  by  Mr.  Rob.  Nelson.     London,  1713,  8vo 

Introduction  to  the  3d  volume  <^  the  Histcny  of  the  Re- 
formation.    Lond.  1714,  8vo. 

Demonstrations  of  True  Religion,  in  16  Sermons,  at  Boyle's 
Lecture.    Lond.  1726,  2  vols.  8vo. 

History  of  his  own  Times.  From  the  restoration  of  King 
Charles  II.  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  at 
Utrecht,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  published  after  his 
death.  Lond.  1724--34,  2  vols.  foL  Another  edit  1725,  ( 
vols.  12mo.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Dr.  Flazman,  with 
Notes,  Corrections,  and  Memoirs  of  the  Author.  Lond.  1753, 
6  vols.  8vo. 

Letters  between  him  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  on  the  founda- 
tion of  Virtue  and  Moral  Goodness.    Lond.  1735,  8vo. 

Abridgement  of  the  Sermons  preached  at  Boyle*s  Lectures. 
Lond.  1737,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Practical  Sermons.    Lond.  1747,  2  vols.  8vo>i 

Thoughts  on  Education,  now  first  printed  firom  an  ori^nal 
Manuscript.    1760,  8vo. 

A  Memorial  offered  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princeb« 
Sophia,  Duchess-Dowager  of  Hanover;  containing  a  Delinea- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  Policy  of  England ;  with  Anoc 
dotes  concerning  Remarkable  Persons  of  that  Time.   1815, 8vo. 

Bishop  Barnet  left  three  sons.  William,  his 
eldest  son,  was  educated  as  a  geutleman-commoD- 
er  in  the  nniversity  of  Cambridge,  and  made 
choice  of  the  profession  of  the  law.  He  was  a 
great  sufferer  in  the  South  Sea  scheme  of  1720, 
and  became  governor,  first  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  subsequently  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire.  He  died  at  Boston  in  1729. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  tract,  entitled  ^  A  View  of 
Scripture  Prophecy.' 

'Gilbert,  the  second  son,  was  educated  at  Ley- 
den  and  Oxford  for  the  church.  He  was  made 
king's  chaplain  in  1718 ;  and  is  said  to  have  been 
a  contributor  to  a  periodical  published  at  Dublin 
in  1725-6-7,  entitled  ^  Hibernicus's  Letters,'  and 
also  to  another  called  ^The  Freethinker.'  He 
distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  on  the  side  of 
Bishop  Hoadly  in  the  Baugorian  controversy,  and 
was  considered  by  that  eminent  prelate  as  one  of 
I^is  ablest  defenders.  In  1719  he  published  an 
abridgu^ent  of  the  third  volume  of  his  father's 
History  of  the  Reformation.    He  died  early. 
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Gilbert's  works  are 

An  Abridgement  of  the  3d  toL  of  his  Father's  Histoiy  of 
the  Beformation.    1719. 

The  Generation  of  the  Son  of  Gk>d  as  tanght  in  Scriptnre, 
considered.    Lond.  1720,  8vow 

On  the  Accession;  a  Sermon  on  Dent.  iv.  6 — 8.   1725, 8vo. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trapp,  occasioned  bj  his  Sermon 
on  the  real  Nature  of  the  Chnrch  and  Kingdom  of  .Christ 

An  Answer  to  Mr.  Law's  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Bangor. 

A  Fall  and  Free  Examination  of  several  Important  Points 
relating  to  Church  Authority,  the  Christian  Priesthood,  the 
Positive  Institutions  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  Church 
Communion,  in  Answer  to  the  Notions  and  Principles  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Law's  second  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  Bangor. 

The  Free  Thinker,  afterwards  collected  mto  3  vols.    12mo» 

Fortj-eight  Practical  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects.  1747, 
2  vols.  8to. 

Thomas,  the  third  son,  studied  at  Lejden  and 
Oxford,  and  was  destined  for  the  law.  By  bis 
dissipation  in  early  life,  he  gave  his  father  mnch 
uneasiness.  In  1712  and  1713,  he  wrote  several 
political  pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  Whigs,  and 
against  the  administration  of  the  last  four  years 
of  Queen  Anne.  One  of  these  caused  his  being 
taken  into  custody  in  January  1713.  One  day 
being  unusually  grave,  his  father  asked  him  what 
was  the  subject  of  his  meditation : — *'  A  greater 
work,"  he  replied,  "  than  your  lordship's  History 
of  the  Refoi-mation."  "What  is  that,  Tom?" 
asked  the  father.  "My  own  reformation,  my 
lord."  He  afterwards  became  one  of  the  best 
lawyers  of  his  time.  He  was  for  several  years  his 
majesty's  consul  at  Lisbon ;  and  in  1741  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  He  also  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Ho  died  January  5, 1753.  He  was  introduced  by 
Pope  into  the  Dunciad ;  and  some  poems  of  his 
were  published  in  1777. 

Sir  Thomas  Burnet's  works  are : 

A  Letter  to  the  People,  to  he  left  for  them  at  the  Booksel- 
lers, with  a  word  or  two  of  the  Band-Box  Plot. 

Onr  Ancestors  as  wise  as  we,  or  Ancient  Precedents  for 
Modem  Facts,  in  Answer  to  a  Letter  from  a  Noble  Lord. 

The  History  of  Ingratitnde,  or  a  Second  Part  of  Ancient 
Precedents  for  Modem  Facts. 

Tmth,  if  yon  can  find  it ;  or  a  Character  of  the  present 
Ministry  and  Parliament. 

A  certiun  Information  of  a  certain  Disconrse  that  happened 
at  a  certun  Gentieman*s  House,  in  a  certain  Gonntiy,  written 
by  a  certain  Person  then  present,  to  a  certain  Friend  now  at 
London,  from  whence  yon  may  collect  the  great  certainty  of 
the  Acoonnt 

Some  new  Proofs,  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  Pretender 


is  truly  James  the  Third:  the  whole  of  these  published  is 
1712-18,  anon. 

The  Necessity  of  Impeaching  the  late  Ministiy,  in  a  Letts 
to  the  Earl  of  Halifio.    Lond.  1715,  8vo. 

A  Travestie  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Qiad,  nnder  the  title 
of  Homerides,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dndut.    1715. 

The  First  Volume  of  his  Father's  Hiatarj  of  his  own  Time, 
with  EzpUnatory  Notes.    1728. 

Some  remarks  in  defence  of  the  preceding.    1732. 

The  Second  Volume  of  his  Father's  History,  to  which  he 
added,  A  Life  of  that  eminent  Prelate.    1784. 

Verses  written  on  several  occasions,  between  the  year 
1712-21.    Lond.  1777,  4to. 

BURNET,  Thomas  (Sir),  an  eminent  phjsi 
cian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Bishop  Burnet,  practised  at  Edinburgh, 
and  had  the  degree  of  M.D.  Very  little  is  known 
concerning  him.  On  the  title-pages  of  his  books 
he  styled  himself  'Medicus  Regius,  et  Collegii 
Regii  Medicorum  Edinburgensis  Socius.'  He  was 
a  friend  of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  and  joined  with 
him  in  a  formal  declaration  against  some  oppres- 
sive and  unwarrantable  proceedings  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh,  in  relation  to  the 
summary  suspension  of  some  of  the  members, 
which  declaration  is  dated  20th  November  1699. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He  left  twa 
very  useful  works,  the  titles  of  which  are : 

Thesaurus  Medidna  Practicae  pnestantisdmorum  ohserra- 
tionibns  collectus.  Lond.  1673,  4to.  A  collection  from  the 
best  practical  writers,  and  treating  of  410  diseases,  with  their 
causes,  signs,  and  methods  of  cure.  In  the  end  he  gives 
some  account  of  Ruminating  Man.  Of  this  work  twehre  edi- 
tions are  enumerated  by  Haller,  the  last  of  which,  greatly  en- 
larged by  the  author,  was  published  at  Genera,  in  1698,  4to 

Hypocrates  contractus,  in  quo  Hipocratis  omnia  in  broTem 
epitomen  reducta  debentur.  Edin.  8vo,  1685.  A  neat  edi- 
tion of  this  work  was  published  at  London  in  1743. 

BURNET,  James,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  a 
learned  and  ingenious  writer,  better  known  by  his 
judicial  title  of  Lord  Monboddo,  son  of  James 
Burnet,  Esq.  of  Monboddo,  and  Elizabeth,  only 
sister  of  Sir  Arthur  Forbes  of  Craigievar,  Bart., 
was  bom  in  1714,  at  the  family  seat  in  Kincar- 
dineshu^.  He  was  educated  at  home,  under  Dr. 
Francis  Skene,  afterwards  professor  of  philosophy 
in  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  and  was  subse- 
quently sent  to  study  at  that  university,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  ancient 
literature,  the  study  of  which,  in  after  life,  became 
his  ruling  passion.  Being,  designed  for  the  bar, 
according  to  the  custom  at  the  time  he  repaired  tc 
Holland  to  study  the  civil  law,  and  after  attending 
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for  three  years  the  lectoi'es  iu  the  uniyersity  of 
Groningen,  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  forenoon  of  September  7, 1736,  and 
that  night  was  an  involantary  witness  of  the  fa- 
mous Porteons  Mob.  His  lodgings  were  in  the 
Lawnmarket,  near  the  Bowhead,  and  when  about 
to  retire  to  rest,  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  a 
noise  and  tumult  in  the  street.  In  place  of  going 
to  bed  he  slipped  to  the  door  half  undi'essed,  and 
vrith  his  nightcap  on  his  head.  He  speedily  got 
entangled  in  the  crowd,  and  was  hurried  along 
with  it  to  the  Grassmarket,  where  the  unfortunate 
Captain  Poiteous  was  summarily  executed  by  the 
mob.  This  scene  made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
his  mind  as  not  only  to  deprive  him  of  sleep  during 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  but  to  induce  him  to 
think  of  leaving  the  citj  altogether.  Being  by 
some  one  who  knew  him  recognised  in  the  crowd, 
in  the  sort  of  disguise  which  his  half  dressed  con- 
dition seemed  to  indicate,  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  brought  into  trouble  for  his  unwilling  share 
in  the  transaction  of  that  memorable  night,  and 
was  only  saved  from  being  implicated  by  being 
able  to  prove  that  he  had  only  that  very  day  ar- 
nved  in  Edinburgh  from  pursuing  his  studies  on 
the  continent,  and  consequently  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter  till  borne  away  with  the  crowd,  as 
above  stated.  In  after  life  his  lordship  frequently 
related  this  incident,  and  described  with  much 
force  the  effect  which  it  had  upon  him  at  the 
time. 

He  passed  his  civil  law  examinations  upon  the 
12th  of  February  1737,  and,  being  found  duly  qua- 
lified, was  admitted  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
advocates.  His  practice  at  the  bar,  in  course  of 
time,  came  to  be  considerable,  but  he  may  be  said 
to  have  been  first  brought  prominently  into  notice 
in  consequence  of  being  engaged  as  counsel  for  Mr. 
Douglas,  in  the  celebrated  Douglas  cause.  In  his 
dient^s  behalf  he  went  thrice  to  France  to  assist 
in  leading  the  proof  taken  there.  In  1764  he  was 
appointed  sheriff  of  his  native  county,  Kincardine- 
shire, and  on  the  12th  February  1767,  he  was, 
through  the  interest  of  the  duke  of  Queensberry, 
then  lord-justice-general,  raised  to  the  bench  of 
the  court  of  session,  as  successor  to  Lord  Milton, 
when  he  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Monboddo. 
His  first  work  was  on  the  ^  Origin  and  Progress  of 


Language,'  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in 
1771,  the  second  in  1778,  and  the  third  in  1776. 
This  work  was  so  severely  criticised  in  the  ^  Edin- 
burgh Magazine  and  Review,'  by  Dr.  Gilbert 
Stuart,  its  editor,  that  it  is  said  the  downfall  oi 
that  publicatiou,  from  the  general  offence  which 
th6  article  gave,  was  the  consequence.  His  great- 
est work  he  styled  ^  Ancient  Metaphysics,'  or  the 
Science  of  Universals,  with  an  appendix,  contain- 
ing  an  Examination  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philo- 
sophy, also  in  3  vols.  4to,  the  firat  published  in 
1778,  and  the  last  in  1799,  only  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore his  death.  Ijord  Monboddo  was  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  the  works  of  Plato  and  the  Gre- 
cian philosophers.  He  carried  his  enthusiasm  in 
favour  of  classical  literature  so  far  as  to  get  up 
suppers  iu  imitation  of  the  ancient^  These  he 
called  his  learned  suppers.  He  gave  them  once 
a- week,  and  his  guests  generally  were  Drs.  Black, 
Hutton,  and  Hope,  and  Mr.  William  Smellie, 
printer,  including  occasionally  Mr.  Alexander 
Smellie,  his  son.  His  lordship  was  very  partial 
to  a  boiled  eggy  and  often  used  to  say,  '^  Show  me 
any  of  your  French  cooks,  who  can  make  a  dish 
like  this." 

Lord  Monboddo's  writings  contain  many  acute 
and  interesting  observations,  but  they,  at  the 
same  time,  exhibit  some  peculiar  and  very  singu- 
lar opinions.  He  was  a  fiim  believer  in  the  exist- 
ence of  satyrs  and  mermaids,  and  in  his  disserta- 
tion on  the  ^  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,' 
he  advanced  some  whimsical  theories,  relative  to 
a  supposed  •  affinity  between  the  human  race  and 
the  monkey  tribe,  particularly  that  the  former 
i^were  originally  gifted  with  tails,"  an  assertion 
which  exposed  him  to  a  good  deal  of  ridicule  on 
the  firat  publication  of  that  work.  It  was  in  allu- 
sion to  this  extraordinary  idea  that  Lord  Eames, 
to  whom  he  would  on  a  certain  occasion  have 
conceded  precedency,  declined  it,  saying,  '*  By  no 
means,  my  lord,  you  must  walk  first  that  I  may 
see  your  tail  I"  His  patrimonial  estate  was  small, 
producing  only  during  his  life  about  three  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  yet  he  would  never  raise  his  rents, 
nor  dismiss  a  poor  tenant  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
an  increase  from  a  new  one.  It  was  his  boast  to 
have  his  lands  more  numerously  peopled  than  any 
estate  of  equal  size  in  the  neighbourhood.    When 
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lu  the  country,  daring  the  vacation  of  the  court  of 
session,  he  wore  the  dress  of  a  plain  farmer,  and 
lived  on  a  footing  of  familiaritj  with  his  tenantry, 
which  greatly  endeared  him  to  them.  Ilia  private 
life  was  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  felicity 
and  in  the  practice  of  all  the  social  yirtnes. 
Though  his  habits  were  rigidly  temperate,  he  took 
great  delight  in  the  convivial  society  of  bis  friends. 
He  was  a  sealons  patron  of  merit,  and  amongst 
those  who  experienced  his  friendship  was  the  poet 
BDms.  An  annnal  jonraey  to  London  became  a 
fsTonrite  recreation  of  his  dnring  the  vacations  of 
the  court  of  session.  He  first  began  the  practice 
in  1780,  and  contioaed  it  for  many  years,  till  he 
was  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age.  In  May 
1765,  during  one  of  these  visits  to  the  metropolis, 
he  was  present  in  the  Conrt  of  King's  Bench,  when 
an  alsmi  was  raised  tlint  the  court  room  was  bill- 
ing, and  judges,  lawyers,  and  audience,  mshed 
eimoltaneonsly  towards  the  door.  T<ord  Hon- 
boddo,  however,  being  short-sighted  snd  rather 
deaf,  sat  still  nnconcemed;  and  on  being  asked 
why  he  did  not  bestir  himself  to  avoid  being  bnried 
In  the  ruins,  coolly  replied,  "That  he  thought  it 
was  an  annual  ceremony,  with  wliicb,  as  an  alien 
to  the  English  laws,  be  had  nothing  to  do."  He 
performed  all  his  jonmeys  between  Edinburgh  and 
T/indon  on  horseback,  with  a  single  servant  at- 
tending him.  A  carriage,  a  vehicle  that  was  not 
III  common  nse  among  the  ancients,  be  considered 
ns  an  effeminate  conveyance;  to  be  dragged  at  the 
tails  of  horses,  instead  of  being  mounted  on  their 
backs,  seemed  in  his  eyes  to  be  a  Indicrons  degra- 
dation of  the  genuine  dignity  of  human  natnre. 
On  bis  retnrn  from  liis  last  visit,  he  became  very 
111  on  the  road,  and  unable  to  proceed,  when,  for- 
tunately, be  WAS  overtaken  by  bis  Wend,  Sir  Joliu 
Pringle,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to  travel  the  re- 
mainder of  the  stage  in  a  carriage.  Next  day, 
however,  be  resumed  his  journey  on  boreeback, 
and  got  safe  to  Edinburgh,  tliongh  he  was  obliged 
to  proceed  somewhat  slowly.  While  in  London 
he  often  went  to  court,  and  the  king  is  said  to 
have  taken  pleasure  in  his  conversation.  He  died 
at  Edinburgh,  May  26, 1799,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  86. 

The  following  ia  a  portrait  of  Lord  Monboddo 
by  Kay 
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In  spite  of  his  eccentricities.  Lord  Monboddc 
was  a  man  of  real  learning  and  ability,  an  acute 
lawyer,  and  an  upright  judge.  He  did  not  gener- 
ally assent  to  the  decisions  of  his  colleagues.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  often  in  the  minority,  and 
not  nnfVequently  stood  alone,  and  more  than  once 
bad  the  gratificaUon  of  having  his  deci^on  con- 
flrmed  in  the  House  of  Peers,  wlien  it  was  directly 
opposed  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  his  brethren. 
Even  in  his  official  capacity  many  peculiarities 
marked  bis  lordship's  coudnct.  Amongst  these 
was  bis  never  sitting  on  the  bench  with  the  other 
judges,  but  underneath  with  the  clerks ;  but  though 
this  practice  was  said  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
circumstance  of  their  loi-dehlps  having  on  one  oc- 
casion decerned  against  him,  in  a  case  when  he 
was  pnrsner  for  the  value  of  a  horse,  and  in  which 
he  pleaded  his  own  cause  at  the  bar,  the  deafbess 
under  which  he  laboured  affords  a  mncb  mon 
satisfactory  reason.  The  first  time  he  sat  there 
was  upon  occasion  of  the  decision  of  the  Dougiss 
cause,  when  having  been  originally,  as  mentioued 
above,  the  leading  counsel  on  behalf  of  Mr.  (after- 
wards Lord)  Donglss,  he  felt  a  delicacy  in  giving 
his  opinion  from  the  bencli,  and  preferred  deliver- 
ing it  at  the  oierii's  table.    His  speech  in  favour  dI 
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the  paternity  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  most 
able  one  on  that  side  of  the  question.  His  char- 
aeter  is  thns  summed  up  in  the  first  four  lines  of 
an  epitaph  written  on  him  by  the  unfortunate 
James  T]rtler,  who  had  experienced  his  benevo- 
lence: 

'*  If  wisdom,  letraing,  worth  demand  a  tear, 
Weep  o*er  the  dnst  of  great  Monboddo  here ; 
A  jndge  upright,  to  meroj  still  inclined, 
A  gen*nn]8  finend,  a  father  fond  and  kind." 

He  married,  about  1760,  the  beautiful  Miss  Far- 
quharson,  a  relative  of  Marshal  Keith,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son  and  two  daughters.  His  wife  died 
in  childbed ;  his  son  died  young,  and  his  second 
daughter  was  cut  off  by  consumption  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-five.  Her  beauty  was  thus,  in  his 
'  Address  to  Edinburgh,'  celebrated  by  Bums : 

"  Thj  danghtera  bright  thy  walks  adorn  1 
Gaj  as  the  gilded  sammer  sky, 
Sweet  as  the  dewy  milk-white  thorn. 
Dear  as  the  raptured  thrill  of  joy ! 

Fair  Bnmet  strikes  th*  adoring  eye. 
Heaven's  beauties  on  my  hncf  shine , 

I  see  the  Sire  of  love  on  high, 
And  own  his  work  indeed  divine." 

And  lier  early  death  was  most  touchingly  comme- 
morated by  him,  in  his  *  Elegy  on  the  late  Miss 
Burnet  of  Monboddo,*  of  which  the  foHowing  are 
the  commencing  verses : 

"  Life  ne*er  emlted  in  so  rich  a  prize 
As  Bnmet,  lovely  from  her  native  skies ; 
Nor  envioos  death  so  trinmph*d  in  a  blow, 
As  that  which  laid  the  aooomplish'd  Bnmet  low. 

Thy  form  and  mind,  sweet  maid,  can  I  forget  ? 
In  richest  ore  the  brightest  jewel  set  I 
In  thee,  high  Heaven  above  was  tmest  shown, 
As  by  his  noblest  work  the  Godhead  best  is  known. 

In  vain  ye  flannt  in  summer's  pride,  ye  groves ; 

Thou  crystal  streamlet  with  thy  floweiy  shore, 
Te  woodland  choir  that  chaunt  your  idle  loves, 

Ye  cease  to  charm — Eliza  is  no  more! " 

Bums  was  a  frequent  guest  at  13  John  Street, 
Lord  Monboddo's  town  residence,  during  the  po- 
et's stay  in  Edinburgh  in  1788.  His  lordship's 
eldest  daughter  was  married  to  the  iate  Eirkpa- 


trick  Williamson,  Esq.,  formeriy  his  clerk,  after- 
wards keeper  of  the  Outer  House  rolls. — ScoU 
Magazine  fw  1797. ^Tytler's  Life  of  Lord  Kaimen. 
— Kay^  Edinburgh  Portraits. 

BURNET,  James,  a  landscape  painter  of  great 
promise,  fourth  son  of  George  Burnet,  general  sur- 
veyor of  excise  in  Scotland,  and  Anne  Cmikshank, 
his  wife,  was  bom  at  Musselburgh  in  1788.  The 
family  belonged  originally  to  Aberdeen.  He  early 
displayed  a  taste  for  drawing,  and  with  his  brother 
John,  who  is  acknowledged  the  first  modem  en- 
graver in  Europe,  received  instmctions  in  the  stu- 
dio of  Scott,  the  landscape  engraver.  He  after- 
wards studied  at  the  Trustees'  academy,  under 
Graham,  and  was  noticed  for  the  natural  trath 
and  beauty  of  his  delineations.  In  1810  he  ar- 
rived in  London.  ^*He  had  sought,"  says  his 
biographer,  Allan  Cunningham,  **  what  he  wanted 
in  the  academy,  but  found  it  not;  he  therefore 
determined,  like  Gainsborough,  to  make  nature 
his  academy ;  and  with  a  pencil  and  sketch-book 
he  might  be  seen  wandering  about  the  fields  around 
London,  noting  down  scenes  which  caught  his 
fancy,  and  peopling  them  with  men  pursuing  their 
avocations,  and  with  cattle  of  all  colours,  and  in 
all  positions."  His  first  picture  was  *  Cattle  go- 
ing out  in  the  Morning,'  which  was  soon  followed 
by  ^Cattle  returning  Home  in  a  shower.'  The 
latter  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  as  a  pastoral 
painter.  Ton  other  productions  of  his  aro  men- 
tioned with  great  praise,  mostly  cattle-pieces. 
Sevei*al  of  those  pictures  were  eagerly  sought 
after,  and  purchased  by  different  noblemen  at  high 
prices,  others  were  reserved  for  his  relations  and 
friends.  This  promising  young  artist  resided  in 
his  latter  days  near  Lee,  in  Kent,  the  beautiful 
chiu'chyard  of  which  was  one  of  his  favourite  re- 
sorts. He  died  of  consumption,  July  27,  1816, 
aged  28  years,  and  was  buried  at  Lewisham.— 
Allan  Cunningham's  Lives  of  Painters, 

BURNET,  John,  founder  of  the  literary  prizes 
at  Aberdeen,  was  bora  in  that  city  in  1729.  His 
father  was  an  emment  merchant  there,  and  he 
himself,  after  receiving  a  liberal  education,  in  the 
year  1750  commenced  business  on  his  own  account 
as  a  general  merchant.  His  parents  were  of  the 
episcopal  communion,  but  though  educated  in  that 
profession,  and  undoubtedly  a  man  of  piety  and 
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virtue,  he  himself  never  attended  public  worship ; 
his  religious  sentiments  not  being  in  unison  with 
those  of  any  Christian  church.  Etoying  acquired 
a  fortune  in  trade,  about  1773  be  and  one  of  his 
brothers,  who  had  then  returned  from  India,  dis- 
charged the  debts  of  their  father,  paying  on  his 
account  between  £7,000  and  £8,000.  He  was 
never  married,  and  died  November  9, 1784.  His 
small  landed  estate  of  Dens  in  Buchan,  Aberdeen- 
shire, was  inherited  by  his  brother,  and  afterwards 
by  his  nephew.  With  the  exception  of  this  pro- 
perty, and  of  some  moderate  legacies  and  annui- 
ties to  various  relatives,  the  remainder  of  his  for- 
tune was  bequeathed  to  charitable  purposes.  A 
small  portion  he  directed  to  be  set  apart,  annually, 
and  allowed  to  accumulate,  first,  for  two  prizes  on 
subjects  prescribed ;  and,  secondly,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  of  Aberdeen.  This  accumuUted  fund 
is  for  «ver  to  be  applied  to  its  objects  at  the  end 
of  eveiy  fortieth  year.  The  accumulation  of  the 
first  25  years,  if  not  less  than  £1,600,  was  to  be 
given  thus :  £1,200  for  the  best  essay,  and  £400 
for  the  next  in  merit,  on  ^*  the  evidence  that  there 
Is  a  Being,  all-powerful,  wise,  and  good,  by  whom 
everything  exists ;  and  particularly  to  obviate  dif- 
ficulties regarding  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Deity ;  and  this,  in  the  fii-st  place,  from  consider- 
ations independent  of  written  revelation,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  firom  the  revelation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus ;  and  firom  the  whole  to  point  out  the  infer- 
ences most  necessary  and  useful  to  mankind."  The 
premiums  were  to  be  awarded  by  three  judges, 
chosen  by  the  principals  and  professors  of  King's 
and  Marischal  colleges,  the  established  clergy  of 
Aberdeen^  and  the  trustees  of  the  testator.  These 
prizes  were  first  announced  to  the  public  in  1807, 
and  repeated  notices  were  given  in  the  newspapers 
of  their  amount,  and  the  subject  and  conditions  of 
the  essays,  one  of  which  was  that  they  were  to  be 
given  in  on  1st  January  1814.  On  that  occasion 
the  judges  awarded  the  prizes  in  favour  of  the 
treatises  of  William  Laurence  Brown,  D.D.,  then 
principal  of  Marischal  college,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Bird  Sumner,  <^  Eton  college,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  which  have  both  been  pub- 
lished. 

BURNETT,  John,  author  of  a  valuable  trea- 
tise on  various  branches  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  | 


Scotland,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  about  1764.  Ue 
was  the  son  of  William  Burnett,  procurator-at- 
law  in  that  city,  and,  having  been  educated  for 
the  bar,  was  admitted  advocate  December  10, 
1785.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  advocate-depute ; 
and,  in  October  1803,  on  the  resignation  of  Law 
of  Elviugston,  was  created  sheriff  of  Haddingtoc- 
shure.  In  April  1810,  on  the  death  of  the  learned 
R.  H.  Cay,  he  was  appointed  judge-admiral  of 
Scotland.  He  was  also  for  some  time  standing 
counsel  for  his  native  city.  He  died  December 
8,  1810,  while  engaged  printing  his  work  on  thf 
Criminal  Law. 

BuBHS,  a  BunuuiM  rendered  for  e^er  famous  bj  iti  bemg 
that  of  the  natknal  poet  of  Scotland,  for  the  origin  of  which 
Bu] 


BURNS,  RoBKBT,  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  poets  of  Scotland,  was  bom  January  25, 1759, 
in  a  small  clay-built  cottage,  about  two  miles  firom 
the  town  of  Ayr.  His  father,  William  Bumes,  a 
man  of  superior  understanding  and  uncommon 
worth,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  the  county  of 
Kincardine;  and  owing  to  the  reduced  circum- 
stances of  his  family,  was  obliged  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  age,  with  Robert  his  elder  brother,  to 
quit  the  place  of  his  nativity,  to  push  his  fortune 
in  some  other  part  of  Scotland.  ''  On  the  top  of 
a  hill,"  says  Dr.  Irving,  "in  the  vicinity  of  their 
native  hamlet,  the  two  youthful  adventurers  sep- 
arated from  each  other,  in  an  agony  of  mind  which 
the  uncertainty  of  their  future  destiny  could  not 
fail  to  produce."  On  leaving  Kincardmeshire, 
William  Bumes  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  and  iu 
the  vicinity  of  that  city  was  employed  as  a  gar- 
dener for  several  years.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  Ayrshire,  where  he  was  engaged  in  a  similar 
capacity  by  the  laird  of  Fairly.  In  the  service  of 
this  gentleman  he  continued  for  two  years,  and 
was  next  employed  by  Mr.  Crawford  of  Doonside. 
From  Dr.  Campbell,  a  physician  in  Ayr,  he  after- 
wards took  a  perpetual  lease  of  seven  acres  of 
land,  with  the  intention  of  converting  the  ground 
into  a  public  garden  and  nursery.  Here  he  erect- 
ed with  his  own  hands  that  little  day-built  cot- 
tage in  which  his  poet-son  was  bom,  and  to  whicli, 
in  after  times,  crowds  of  enthusiastic  "pilgrims 
from  many  lands"  were  to  repair  to  do  homage  to 
the  genius  of  Scotland's  bard. 
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In  December  1757  William  Barnes  married  Ag- 
nes Brown,  who  bore  him  six  children,  and  of 
these  the  poet  was  the  eldest.  Before  he  had  re- 
duced his  ground  to  a  proper  state  of  cultivation, 
he  was  engaged  as  overseer  and  gardener  to  Mr. 
Ferguson,  a  gentleman  who  had  purchased  the 
estate  of  Doonholm,  and  in  consequence  he  seems 
to  have  abandoned  his  project  of  commencing  as  a 
nurseryman. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  his  age,  at  which  time  he 
could  read  tolerably  well,  Robert  was  sent,  with 
his  younger  brother  Gilbert,  to  a  private  school  at 
Alloway  Mill,  about  a  mile  distant  from  his  fa- 
ther's house.  His  first  teacher's  name  was  Camp- 
bell, but  that  gentleman,  within  the  space  of  a 
few  months,  having  been  appointed  master  of  the 
workhouse  at  Ayr,  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
John  Murdoch  was  engaged  by  the  poet's  father 
and  some  other  cottagers,  to  supply  his  place,  board- 
ing with  each  family  in  turn.  By  Mr.  Murdoch, 
who  afterwards  wrote  an  excellent  account  of  the 
early  pait  of  his  life,  he  was  instructed  in  English 
grammar.  Before  he  was  nine  years  old,  his  pro- 
pensity for  reading  was  so  ardent  that  he  perused 
with  enthusiasm  every  book  that  came  in  his  way. 
His  taste  for  poetry  and  romantic  fiction  was  first 
inspired,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  by  the  chimney- 
comer  tales  of  an  old  woman  in  his  father's  family, 
remarkable  for  her  ignorance,  credulity,  and  super- 
stition, whose  memory  was  plentifully  stored  with 
stories  of  the  marvellous.  *^  She  had,  I  suppose," 
says  Bums,  writing  in  1787,  "  the  largest  collec- 
tion in  the  country  of  tales  and  songs  conceming 
devils,  ghosts,  fau'ies,  brownies,  witches,  warlocks^ 
spunkies,  kelpies,  elf-candles,  dead-lights,  Wraiths, 
apparitions,  cantraips,  giants,  enchanted  towers, 
di'agons,  and  other  trumpery.  This  cultivated  the 
latent  seeds  of  poetry;  but  had  so  strong  an  effect 
on  my  imagination  that,  to  this  hour,  in  my  noe- 
tumal  rambles,  I  sometimes  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
in  suspicious  places ;  and  though  nobody  can  be 
more  sceptical  than  I  am  in  such  matters,  yet  it 
often  takes  an  effort  of  philosophy  to  sliake  off 
these  idle  terrors." 

When  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  to  improve 
his  writing,  his  father  sent  him  to  the  parish 
school  of  Dalrymple,  week  about  with  his  brother, 
during  a  summer  quarter.    In  1772,  Mr.  Murdoch, 


being  one  of  five  candidates,  was  appointed  master 
of  the  English  school  at  Ayr,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing year  Bums  went  to  board  and  lodge  at  his 
house,  for  farther  instraction  in  the  principles  of 
grammar.  In  ten  days  after  lie  was  called  home, 
to  assist  his  father  with  the  harvest.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  he  returned  to  Ayr,  where  he  re- 
mained only  another  fortnight,  but  dui*ing  that 
period  he  commenced  learning  the  French  lan- 
guage, under  Mr.  Murdoch.  On  his  return  home, 
he  continued  the  study  of  it,  during  his  leisure 
hours,  and  made  himself  so  proficient  in  it,  that 
he  could  read  and  understand  any  French  author 
in  prose.  His  fondness  for  French  phrases  was 
shown  by  his  frequently  usmg  them  in  Iiis  letters 
at  this  period  of  his  life.  He  next  began  the  La- 
tin with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Robertson,  school- 
master at  Ayr,  and  attempted  it  at  home  without 
the  aid  of  a  master,  but  found  it  so  difficult  to  ac- 
quire that  he  soon  abandoned  it.  He  subsequently 
spent  a  summer  quarter  at  the  parish  school  o. 
Kirkoswald,  where  he  acquired  some  knowledge 
in  mensuration,  surveying,  dialling,  &c.,  and  this, 
with  the  brief  interval  that  he  spent  at  Dalrymple, 
was  aU  the  school  education  he  ever  received.  In 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Moore  he  expresses  himself  as  hav- 
iiigi  ^7  reading,  about  this  period  of  his  youth,  the 
lives  of  Hannibal  and  of  Wallace,  been  excited  to- 
wards a  military  life  by  the  former,  and  been  filled 
with  strong  patriotic  emotions  by  the  latter.  At  an 
early  period  he  met  with  the  works  of  Allan  Ram- 
say, and  the  poems  of  Robert  Fergusson,  written 
chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  which  tended  to 
give  his  genius  a  bias  towards  poetry,  in  which  he 
soon  surpassed  them  both. 

But  in  knowledge  of  a  different  sort,  the  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  he  soon  became  consider- 
ably initiated.  At  Kirkoswald,  a  village  on  the 
Carrick  shore,  he  obtained,  by  intercourse  with 
parties  following  a  contraband  trade,  an  insight 
into  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind,  and  learned 
but  too  well  to  imitate  and  adopt  them,  and  what 
is  worse  to  take  pride  in  them.  He  formed  an 
attachment  with  a  young  girl  of  the  village,  of 
which  he  speaks  as  having  greatly  agitated  him  at 
the  time,  but  of  which  no  permanent  result  appears 
afterwards.  "  I  retumed  home  from  Kirkoswald," 
says  he,  "  very  considerably  improved.    My  read- 
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tng  was  enlarged  with  the  very  important  addition 
of  Thomson's  and  Shenstone's  works.  I  had  seen 
hnman  nature  in  a  new  phasis,  and  I  engaged 
several  of  my  schoolfellows  to  keep  up  a  literary 
correspondence  with  me.  This  improved  me  in 
composition.  I  had  met  with  a  collection  of  let- 
ters by  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  I 
pored  over  them  most  devoutly.  I  kept  copies  of 
any  of  my  own  letters  that  pleased  me,  and  a 
comparison  between  them  and  the  composition  of 
most  of  my  correspondents  flattered  my  vanity. 
I  carried  this  whim  so  far  that,  though  I  had  not 
three  faithings*  worth  of  business  in  the  world, 
yet  almost  every  post  brought  me  as  many  letters 
as  if  I  had  been  a  broad  plodding  son  of  the  day- 
book and  ledger." 

In  the  year  1766  his  father  obtained  from  Mr. 
Ferguson  a  lease  of  the  farm  of  Mount  Ollphant, 
in  the  parish  of  Ayr,  that  gentleman  advancing 
him  at  the  same  time  one  hundred  pounds  to  stock 
it  with.  Here,  after  the  day's  labour  was  over, 
he  instructed  the  family  himself  in  arithmetic  and 
the  principles  of  religion.  At  this  place  he  conti- 
nued to  struggle  for  the  support  of  his  family  for 
the  space  of  eleven  years.  The  soil  of  the  farm 
was  extremely  barren,  and  this,  with  the  loss  of 
cattle  and  other  accidents,  involved  them  in  great 
poverty.  The  whole  family  were  in  consequence 
obliged  to  toil  early  and  late;  and  Robert,  the 
eldest,  thrashed  in  the  bam  at  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  at  fifteen  was  the  principal  labourer  on 
the  farm.  "This  kind  of  life,"  he  says,  "the 
cheerless  gloom  of  a  hermit,  with  the  unceasing 
moil  of  a  galley-slave,  brought  me  to  my  sixteenth 
year,  a  little  before  which  period  I  first  committed 
the  sin  of  rhyme.  You  know  our  country  custom 
of  coupling  a  man  and  woman  together  as  partners 
in  the  labours  of  harvest.  In  my  fifteenth  autumn, 
my  partner  was  a  bewitching  creature,  a  year 
younger  than  myself.  I  did  not  know,"  he  adds 
afterwards,  in  language  which  portrays  a  juvenile 
passion  so  truly  that  it  may  serve  for  all  emotions 
of  a  like  nature  in  every  human  being, — "  I  did 
not  know  myself  why  I  liked  so  much  to  loiter 
behind  with  her,  when  returning  in  the  evening 
from  our  labours ;  why  the  tones  of  her  voice  made 
my  heartstrings  thrill  like  an  ^olian  haip ;  and, 
particularly,  why  my  pulse  beat  such  a  furious 


ratan,  when  I  looked  and  fingered  over  her  little 
hand  to  pick  out  the  ci*uel  nettle-stings  and  this- 
tles. Among  her  other  love-inspiiing  qualities, 
she  sung  sweetly ;  and  it  was  her  favourite  reel  to 
which  I  attempted  giving  an  embodied  vehicle  in 
rhyme."  A  Miss  E.,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have 
been  seriously  devoted,  escaped  immortality  by 
jiltmg  him.  Her  very  name  is  unknown ;  but  he 
seems  pretty  soon  to  have  got  over  the  mortifica- 
tion to  his  feelings  caused  by  this  event.  The  ob-* 
ject  of  his  most  fervent  attachment,  however,  was 
Mary  Campbell,  a  simple  Highland  girl,  who  was 
dairymaid  at  Colonel  Montgomery's  house  of  Colls 
field.  He  intended  to  marry  her,  but  she  died  at 
Greenock,  on  her  return  from  a  visit  to  her  rela- 
tions in  Argyleshire.  Their  last  parting  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ayr  is  described  in  beautiful  Ian 
guage  in  his  poem,  beginning — 

"  Te  banks,  and  braes,  and  streami  around 
The  casUe  of  Montgomeiy.** 

The  address  'To  Mary  in  Heaven,'  written  on 
the  anniversary  of  her  death,  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  his  poems.  In  1777  his  father  re- 
moved to  Lochlea,  a  farm  in  the  parish  of  Tar- 
bolton,  where  Bums  continued  from  his  17th  to 
his  24th  year. 

In  the  year  1780  he  formed  a  kind  of  literaiy 
institution,  called  the  Bachelor's  Club,  in  a  small 
public  house  in  the  village  of  Tarbolton,  consisting 
of  himself,  his  brother  Gilbert,  and  other  young 
men  of  the  same  condition  of  life,  amongst  whom 
David  Sillar,  who  himself  published  a  volume  of 
poems  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  who  is  also 
known  from  two  poetical  epistles  addressed  to 
him  by  Bums,  was  afterwards  admitted.  The 
laws  and  regulations  were  furnished  by  Bums, 
and  the  last  one  in  particular,  drawn  up  by  him, 
shows  the  characteristics  of  his  mind  at  that  period 
It  declares  that  every  member  "  must  bo  a  pro- 
fessed lover  of  one  or  more  of  the  female  sex,"  and 
that  none  "  whose  only  will  is  t^-heap  up  money  ^ 
can  be  admitted  into  membership.  This  club, 
being  soon  deprived  of  its  most  powerful  member, 
was  not  long  preserved  from  dissolution ;  but  he 
established  a  similar  institution  on  his  removal 
shortly  afterward  to  Mauchline,  which  still  sub- 
sists, and  appeared  in  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
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first  or  Kilmarnock  edition  of  his  works.  Before 
leaving  Tarbolton,  be  had  become  a  free  mason 
and  attended  two  lodges. 

He  and  his  brother  Gilbert  had  for  sometime 
held  a  small  portion  of  land  from  their  father,  on 
which  they  raised  flax;  in  disposing  of  which 
Bums  formed  the  idea  of  commencing  flax-dresser, 
and  in  1781  he  joined  a  person  in  the  town  of  Ir- 
vine, to  learn  the  trade.  About  six  months  there- 
after the  shop  accidentally  took  fire,  while  he  and 
some  of  his  companions  were  ^  giving  a  welcome 
carousal  to  the  new  year,*  when  the  whole  stock 
was  consumed,  and  ha  was  left  without  a  sixpence. 
Unfortmiately  his  associfttes  at  Irvine  were  not  of 
a  character  caleulated  to  increase  his  reverence  for 
virtue,  or  to  strengthen  in  his  mind  those  pious 
lessons  which  had  been  early  instilled  into  it  by 
his  parents.  Among  other  intimates  he  numbered 
a  young  sailor  of  a  manly  and  independent  spirit, 
bat  whose  laxity  of  moral  principles  exerted  a 
very  deleterious  effect  npon  \m  mind  and  conduct. 
*'  I  had  pride  before,'*  he  says,  **  but  he  taught  it 
to  flow  in  proper  channels.  His  knowledge  of  the 
world  was  vastly  superior  to  mine,  and  I  was  all 
attention  to  learn.  He  was  the  only  man  I  ever 
saw  who  was  a  greater  fool  than  myself  where 
woman  was  the  presiding  star ;  but  he  spoke  of 
illicit  love  with  the  levity  of  a  sailor,  which  hith- 
erto I  had  I'egarded  with  horror.  Here  his  fiieud- 
ship  did  me  a  mischief,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  soon  after  I  resumed  the  plough,  I  wrote  the 
^Poet*s  Welcome*"-*- that  is,  the  verses  entitled 
*Rob  the  Rhymer's  Welcome  to  his  Bastard 
Child.' 

Meantime,  a  misunderstanding  had  arisen  be- 
tween his  father  and  his  landlord,  respecting  the 
conditions  of  the  lease  of  the  farm  of  Lochlea,  and 
the  dispute  was  referred  to  arbitrators,  whose  de- 
cision involved  his  affairs  in  ruin,  and  he  died  soon 
afterwards  on  the  ISth  February,  1784.  ^ 

For  the  benefit  of 'the  family,  the  two  brothers, 
Robert  and  Gilbert,  now  took  the  farm  of  Moss- 
giel,  near  Mauchline,  belonging  to  the  earl  of 
Loudon,  on  a  sublease  from  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton, 
writer  in  that  town.  This  farm  consisted  of  a 
hundred  and  eighteen  acres,  and  was  rented  at 
ninety  pounds  a-year.  Each  member  of  the 
family  gave  his  assistance  towards  the  stocking 


and  management  of  the  faim,  and  was  allowed  a 
proportion  of  the  produce  in  the  form  of  stipulated 
wages.  Robert's  amounted  to  the  annual  sum  of 
seven  pounds,  and  such  was  his  frugality  at  this 
period,  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  his 
brother  Gilbert,  his  expendituro  never,  during  the 
four  years  of  their  residence  at  Mossgiel,  was  al- 
lowed to  exceed  his  income.  ^*  The  four  years," 
says  Mr.  Lockharc,  in  his  Life  of  the  poet,  "  dur- 
ing which  Bums  resided  on  this  cold  and  ungrate- 
ful farm  of  Mossgiel,  were  the  most  important  of 
his  life.  It  was  then  that  his  genius  developed  its 
highest  energies;  on  the  works  produced  in  these 
years  his  fame  was  first  established,  and  must  ever 
continue  mainly  to  rest;  it  was  then  also  that  his 
personal  character  came  out  in  all  its  brightest 
lights,  and  in  all  but  its  darkest  shadows;  and, 
indeed,  from  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the 
history  of  the  man  may  be  traced,  step  by  step,  in 
his  own  immortal  writings.  Bums  now  began  to 
know  that  nature  had  meant  him  for  a  poet;  and 
diligently,  though  as  yet  in  secret,  he  laboured  in 
what  he  felt  to  be  his  destined  vocation.  Gilbert 
continued  for  some  time  to  be  his  chief,  often  in- 
deed his  only  confidant;  and  anything  more  inter- 
esting and  delightful  than  this  excellent  man's 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  poems  included 
in  the  first  of  his  brother's  publications  were  com- 
posed, is  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
literary  history." 

While  at  Mossgiel  he  became  acquainted  with 
Jean  Armour,  who  afterwards  became  his  wife. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  man,  a 
master-mason  in  the  village  of  Mauchline,  and  his 
firat  meeting  with  her  was  characteristic.  Bums 
was  shooting  by  the  river  side,  and  Miss  Armour, 
described  as  then  **  a  bonny  lively  lass  of  seven- 
teen, with  a  piercing  black  eye,  a  jimp  wiust,  and 
a  foot  and  ankle  cast  in  the  most  perfect  mould," 
was  washing  clothes  in  the  Scottish  fashion,  and 
lilting  a  Scottish  song.  The  poet's  dog  ran  over 
the  clothes  in  the  green,  and  the  langhing  damsel 
threw  a  stone  at  him.  *  If  yon  liked  me  you  would 
like  my  dog,'  said  Bums; — and  from  this  simple 
introduction  an  intimacy  took  place  which  had  an 
important  effect  on  the  future  happiness  of  both. 
Burns  at  this  time  is  represented  to  have  been  **  a 
tall,  coarse-featured  young  man,  with  a  flashing 
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hnjem  prsTaceC  r  Manied,  aad  aftftwark  CBbaii  fer 
tine  Wcall:yilei t4> |MMfc  b» Iwtne.  BattatUa,' 
b^  fiufcer,  visb  fiVjOi  tlwr  waa  a  peat  finroarite, 
vaald  arjt  afDnse.  He  had  aof  yeiioadj  aaspeeted 
htr  nad  utmatifm^  Ua  ota  bm;^  iali:»aKd  of  Acir 
aiarrfa^  hia  <&ilsefa  was  io  peat  ckat  he  fuated. 
He  ^tuin/d  Ua  daai^htcr to caaed  the  aiiiiligci 
Ga«a  with  whirh  Baraa  had  ptceeated  her,  aad  m 
ike  aagaish  of  her  heart  ihc  <rfKTed.  Bans,  oa 
h»|Mrt,*«aftred,*'aajB  hit  brocber  GObcft.  **to 
ataf  at  hoaM  aad  ptonde  ipr  hif  wiie  aad  fiunHj 
hf  hit  daOj  bboan.  Evea  tUa  offer  thcjfid  aoc 
approve  of;  i»r  haarirfe  aa  Maa  Amoai'a  statioa 
iraa,  aad  ipreat  thoo^  her  iaqiradeaee  had  beea, 
Ae  stSl,  in  the  ejea  of  her  partial  partirta,  aught 
look  to  a  better  coooexioo  than  that  with  air 
fneadkm  and  enhappj  brother,  at  that  time  with- 
oat  boaee  or  bidiog-ptaee."  In  the  distraction  of 
hif  mind^  be  wished  io  leave  the  eonotiy  as  soon 
as  he  coold,  and  accordinglj  he  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  a  Dr.  Douglas,  to  go  oat  to  Ja- 
maica as  an  asstsfsnt  orerseer,  clerk,  or  book- 
keeper on  his  estate.  He  bad  not,  howerer,  soffi- 
eient  monej  to  ddrajr  the  expenses  of  the  vojage, 
and  the  ressel  in  which  Dr.  Donglas  was  to  pro- 
cnre  a  passage  for  him  was  not  expected  to  sail 
for  some  time.  To  procure  a  little  monej  to  asskst 
him  before  leaving  his  natiTe  land,  he  was  advised 
by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton  to  publish  his  poems  bj 
snbscription«  This  was  the  crisis  of  his  fate — the 
taming-point  in  his  historj.  The  snggestion  was 
immediately  acted  opon.  Sabscription-bills  were 
Issued,  and  the  printing  of  his  poems  commenced 
at  Kilmarnock,  bis  prepamtions  going  en  at  the 
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teher  had  aeat  Ae  mam  oBeen  to 
aad  force  him  taiad  secaiiti  fsr 
of  hb  twia  chUrea,  avl  the 
aba  after  hmi  oa  the  saaa 
groonds,  so  that  he  was  litciaDr  haatcd  Eke  a 
partridge  on  the  aMMataiaiL  Bat  the  daj -dawn 
was  at  hand  which  was  to  aeatter  the  doads 
around  his  path,  aad  light  him  oa  his  onward  waj 
to  immortalitT. 

His  wrfnme  of  poems  was  pabfishcd  at  KHmar- 
nock  m  1786,  aader  the  tit!e  of  ^Ptams  chfeflr  in 
the  Scottish  Dialect/  and  immnllilely  took  hold 
of  tlie  aadonal  mind.  ^So  aooner  had  the  vol* 
nme  appeared,"  saja  the  Ettiic^  Shepherd,  ia  his 
characteristic  memoir  of  Bnras,  **than  old  aad 
yoang,  grave  and  gaj,  higfa  aad  low,  leaned  and 
ignorant,  were  alike  delighted,  agitated,  aad  truis- 
ported.  Shepherds,  plong^iboja,  and  maid-ser- 
vants cheerfdlly  gave  the  last  savings  of  their 
penny  fee.  to  porchase  the  works  of  Robert  Boras, 
and  many  protested  that  they  would  have  given 
the  same  anm  to  have  seen  the  man  wlio  made 
them  laugh,  cry,  or  fed  with  regard  to  all  things, 
past,  presoit,  and  to  come,  as  he  listed."  The 
first  impression  being  qwedily  disposed  of,  his 
Mends  advised  blm  to  print  a  second,  but  his 
printer  at  Kilmaraock  declined  to  risk  another 
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edition,  anless  the  poet  advanced  the  price  of  the 
paper,  which  he  was  altogether  nnable  to  do. .  In 
this  emergency,  Mr.  Ballantjne,  pi'ovost  of  Ayr, 
generously  offei'ed  to  advance  the  requisite  sum, 
bat  ere  this.  Burns,  harassed  and  impatient  to  be 
l$one,  bad  bidden  farewell  to  his  friends,  and  sent 
off  bis  ebest  by  night,  for  fear  of  its  being  arrested, 
to  Greenoek,  intending  himself  to  follow  in  a  few 
days,  for  th«  purpose  of  embarking  for  Jamaica. 
He  had  also  composed  the  last  song  he  thought 
he  should  ever  measure  in  Caledonia,  'The  gloomy 
night  is  gathering  fast,'  when  his  course  was  sad- 
deoly  changed,  and  a  bright  but  all  too  brief  gleam 
of  prosperity  shone  out  dazzlingly  on  the  head 
and  the  fortunes  of  Robert  Bm*ns.  Before  leav- 
ing Scotland,  as  he  thought,  for  ever,  he  sent  a 
collection  of  his  poems,  including  several  that  were 
not  published  till  noany  years  afterwards,  to  Mrs. 
General  Stewart  of  Stair,  from  the  possession  of 
whose  grandson  they  passed  into  a  private  hand, 
and  were  made  known  to  the  public  in  1862. 
The  collection  is  curious  as  showing  how  much 
the  pieces  were  afterwards  improved  by  re- 
vision. 

A  Irieud  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  secretly 
exerting  himself  on  his  behalf,  and  at  the  twelfth 
hour,  ere  its  shadow  had  for  ever  passed  from  the 
dial,  his  exertions  were  crowned  with  success. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Laurie,  minister  of  Loudon,  who 
had  been  very  kind  to  Bums,  had  sent  a  copy  of 
his  poems  to  Dr.  Blacklock  of  Edinburgh,  the 
amiable  blind  poet  and  divine,  whom  Dr.  John- 
son, in  his  visit  to  Scotland,  eleven  years  before, 
had  "beheld  with  reverence."  That  gentleman, 
in  acknowledging  the  volume,  highly  commended 
the  poems,  and  concluded  his  letter  with  these 
words : — "  It  has  been  told  me  by  a  gentleman  to 
whom  I  showed  the  performances,  and  who  sought 
a  copy  with  diligence  and  ardour,  that  the  whole 
impression  is  already  exhausted.  It  were  there- 
fore much  to  be  wished,  for  the  sake  of  the  young 
man,  that  a  second  edition,  more  numerous  than 
the  former,  could  immediately  be  printed,  as  it 
appears  certain  that  its  intrinsic  merit  and  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  author's  friends  might  give  it  a  more 
universal  circulation  than  any  thing  of  the  kind 
which  has  been  published  within  my  memory." 
()n  receivini;  Dr.  B1acklock*s  letter,  Dr.  Laurie 


immediately  sent  it  off  by  express  to  Gavin  Ham- 
ilton, who  himself  i-ode  after  the  bard,  and  deliv- 
ered it  into  his  hand.  Burns  immediately  set  out 
for  Edinburgh,  where  be  arrived  in  November 
1786. 

Some  of  his  biogitiphers,  and  amongst  others 
Dr.  Irving  and  Professor  WUson,  the  latter  in  his 
admunble  vindication  of  the  poet,  have  stated  that 
his  first  journey  to  Edinburgh  was  performed  on 
foot.  But  this  is  not  correct,  as  appears  by  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Aixhibald  Prentice,  editor  of  the 
Manchester  Times,  to  the  professor,  dated  March 
8, 1841.  The  father  of  that  gentleman,  a  farmer 
in  Covington  Mains,  and  a  subscriber  for  twenty 
copies  of  the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  the  poems,  had 
been  introduced  to  the  poet,  and  it  was  airanged, 
he  says,  "  that  Bums  should,  on  his  joumey  to 
Edinburgh,  make  the  farm-house  at  Covington 
Mains  his  resting-place  for  the  first  night.  All  the 
farmers  in  the  parish  had  read  with  delight  the 
poet's  then  published  works,  and  were  anxious  to 
see  him.  They  were  all  asked  to  meet  him  at  a 
late  dinner,  and  the  signal  of  his  arrival  was  to  be 
a  white  sheet  attached  to  a  pitch-fork,  and  put  on 
the  top  of  a  corn-stack  in  the  barn-yard.  The 
parish  is  a  beautiful  amphitheatre,  with  the  Clyde 
wmding  through  it,  with  Wellbrae  Hill  to  the 
west,  Tinto  and  the  Culter  Fells  to  the  south,  and 
the  pretty,  green,  conical  hill,  Quothquan  Law,  to 
the  east.  My  father's  stack-yard,  lying  in  the 
centre,  was  seen  from  every  fai-m-house  in  the 
parish.  At  length,  Bums  arrived,  mounted  on  a 
*  pownie,'  borrowed  of  Mr.  Dalrymple,  near  Ayr. 
Instantiy  the  white  flag  was  hoisted,  and  as  in- 
stantly were  seen  the  farmers  issuing  from  their 
houses  and  converging  to  the  point  of  meeting. 
A  glorious  evening,  or  rather  night  which  bor- 
rowed something  from  the  morning,  followed,  and 
the  conversation  of  the  poet  confirmed  and  in- 
creased the  admiration  created  by  his  writings. 
On  the  following  morning  he  breakfasted  with  a 
large  party  at  the  next  farm-house,  tenanted  by 
James  Stodart,  brother  to  the  Stodarts,  the  piano- 
forte-makers of  London ;  took  lunch,  also  with  a 
large  party,  at  the  Bank,  in  the  parish  of  Cam- 
wath,  with  John  Stodart,  my  mother's  father, 
brother  to  the  late  Robert  Stodart,  of  Queen 
Street,  in  your  ancient  and  magnificent  town  9 
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and  rode  into  EdialMnsii  thai  eremng  on  the 
'pownie,'  whidi  heietvued  to  tfaeowner  in  a  few 
dajB  afterwards  bj  Join  Sampeon,  the  brother  of 
the  immortalized  '  Tarn.'    Mr.  Sampaoa  took  with  • 
bim  a  letter  to  Mr.  Beid,  in  which  the  poet  ex-  ; 
preflfed  the  great  pleaaare  he  had  ezperieDeed  in  { 
meeting  hit  firjenda  at  Corington. 

^*  My  father  was  exactly  the  sort  of  man  to  draw 
forth  all  the  higher  powers  of  Boms'  mind.  He 
combined  physical  with  mental  strength  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree ;  had  a  great  deal  of  practical 
knowledge;  had  read  and  thought  mnch;  had  a 
high  relish  for  maalj  poetry ;  much  bencTolence ; 
moch  indignation  at  oppression,  which  nobody 
dared  to  exercise  within  his  reach ;  and  no  mean 
conrerMtional  powers.  Sach  was  the  penon  to 
appreciate  Boms,  ay,  and  to  rererence  the  man 
who  penned  '  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night ;'  aod, 
accordingly,  thoo^  a  strictly  religioDS  and  moral 
man  himself^  he  always  maintained  that  the  vir- 
tues of  the  poet  greatly  predominated  oyer  his 
faults.  I  once  heard  him  exclaim,  with  hot  wrath, 
when  somebody  was  quoting  from  an  apdogist, 
*  What  I  do  they  apologise  for  hhn !  One  half  of 
bis  good,  and  all  his  bad,  divided  amang  a  score 
o'  them,  wonld  make  them  a*  better  men.' 

^  When  a  lad  of  seventeen,  in  the  year  1809, 1 
resided  for  a  short  time  in  Ayrshire,  in  the  hospi- 
table house  of  my  father's  friend,  Reid,  and  sur- 
veyed, with  a  strange  interest,  such  visitors  as 
had  known  Burns.  I  soon  learned  bow  to  antici- 
pate theur  representations  of  his  character.  The 
men  of  strong  minds  and  strong  feelings  were  In- 
variable in  their  expressions  of  admiration ;  but 
the  prosy,  consequential  bodies  all  disliked  him  as 
exceedingly  dictatorial." 

His  name  had  reached  Edinburgh  before  him, 
and  be  was  now  caressed  by  all  ranks.  In  the 
ninety-seventh  number  of  the  *  Lounger,'  a  weekly 
periodical  then  published  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Mackenzie  inserted  *An  account  of  Robert 
Burns,  the  Ayrshire  ploughman,  with  extracts 
from  his  poems,*  which  tended  still  farther  to  ex- 
tend his  fame.  In  Ayrshire  he  bad  known  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  had  dined  with 
him  at  his' seat  of  Catrine,  and  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Dalzell  he  had  been  introduced  to  the  earl  of 


Gtencaim,  of  whose  geaeroas  Cripndahqi  he  alwqps 
spoke  in  eathnsiaslif  terms.  From  Dr.  Lmoie  h^ 
carried  a  letter  of  muodnction  to  Dr.  Wafklscfc, 
who  had  been  the  means  of  indfing  faoi  to 
Edinbnrgfa.  By  the  exertaona  of  sach 
fiienda  as  these,  he  was  speedDy  intiodnced  into 
the  literary  and  fashionable  drdes  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  he  £d  no  discredit,  hot  the  eaalnij,  tn 
the  society,  in  eveiy  way  so  new  to  him,  imeng 
which  he  was  now,  by  a  torn  of  Ibrtnne's  wheel,  an 
unexpectedly  placed.  Bot  yesterday  he  was  a 
homeieeB,  skniking  fugitive,  withont  m  fnead  to 
beeooM  security  for  him  to  the  law,  and  cared  §or 
by  nobody  except  the  sheriff  and  pandi  ogtus 
who  were  in  search  of  him.  To-day,  he  had 
"troops  of  friends,"  and  was  "  the  eynosoro  of  all 
eyes,"  "  the  observed  of  all  observers.**  His  de- 
portment, in  whatever  company  he  happened  to 
find  himself,  was  manly  and  becoming.  His  nn- 
(ailing  good  sense  saj^ed  all  defidencies  of  edn- 
cation,  and  his  brilliant  oonversatiottal  powers 
seem  to  have  strnek  eveiy  person  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  with  as  mnch  admiration  as  his 
poetry.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Glen- 
cairn — the  last  who  possessed  the  title,  and  who 
thus  shed  a  parting  ray  of  light  upon  it  to  gUd,  as 
it  were,  its  dying  hononrs, — ^Principal  Robertson, 
Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie, 
— ^all  illustrious  and  unfading  names, — and  other 
persons  of  influence  and  standing,  a  new  edition 
of  his  poems  was  published  in  April  1787.  Amid 
all  the  adulation  which  he  at  this  time  received, 
he  ever  maintained  his  native  simplicity  and  inde- 
pendence of  character.  By  the  eari  of  Glencairn 
he  was  introduced  to  the  members  of  the  Caledon- 
ian Hunt,  and  in  gratitude  for  their  kindness,  ho 
dedicated  to  them  the  second  edition  of  his  poems, 
in  an  address  which  must  be  &mi]iar  to  every 
reader  of  them.  On  this  his  first  vmi  to  Edin- 
burgh, it  appears  that  he  lodged  with  a  writer's 
apprentice  named  Richmond,  sharing  his  room 
and  bed,  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Carfrae,  Baxtef  *s 
close,  Lawnmarket,  at  eighteen  pence  a  week. 

Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  who,  as  already  stated, 
knew  him  in  Ayrshire,  before  the  first  fruits  of 
the  full  measm-e  of  his  fiune  burst  upon  him,  in 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool,  the  first  bio- 
grapher and  editor  of  Bums,  8«iys  that  ^*  the  at- 
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tentioos  ha  received  during  his  stay  in  Edinburgh, 
from  all  ranks  and  descriptiops  of  persona,  wera 
such  as  would  have  turned  any  head  but  his  own. 
I  cannot  say,"  he  continues,  "  that  I  could  per- 
lieiye  any  Hnfavonrtible  effisct  which  they  left  on 
his  mind.  He  retained  the  same  simplicity  of 
uianners  and  appearance  which  had  struck  me  so 
forcibly  when  I  first  saw  him  in  the  country ;  nor 
did  he  seem  to  feel  any  additional  self-importance 
from  the  number  and  rank  of  his  new  acquaiatanjco. 
I  lis  dress  was  perfectly  suited  to  his  station,  plain 
and  unpretending,  with  a  sufficient  attention  to 
neatness.  If  I  recollect  right,  he  always  wore 
boots  (by  this  is  meant  top-boots,  for  in  those 
days  Wellingtons  and  Hessians,  the  latter  now 
extinct  in  Britain  at  least,  were  unknown) ;  and 
when  on  more  than  usual  ceremony,  buckskin 
byieeclies.*' 

Being  now  enabled  to  see  a  little  more  of  his 
own  country,  than  his  limited  means  had  hitherto 
permitted  him  to  do,  he  resolved  upon  visiting  some 
of  the  pastoral  and  classic  districts  of  Scotland. 
Accordingly,  leaving  *  the  gay  and  festive  scenes'  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  sixth  of  May,  ^fter  being  abont 
six  months  in  that  city,  he  set  ont  on  ^  tour  to  the 
south  of  Scotland,  accompanied  part  of  HfM  way,  by 
the  late  Kobeit  Ainslie,  Esq.,  writer  to  th/s  signet, 
one  of  the  young  men  of  literaiy  tastes  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  had  made  shortly  before.  They 
trayelled  on  horseback.  During  this  excursion  he 
was  inti'odnced  to  several  men  of  eminence  In 
their  station,  and  among  the  rest  to  Mr.  Brydone, 
tlie  traveller,  to  whom  he  carried  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie,*  and  the  Bey. 
Dr.  Somerville  of  Jedburgh,  the  historian,  whom 
he  describes  as  ^*a  man  and  a  gentleman,  but 
sadly  addicted  to  punning."  The  love  of  fun  is 
inherent  in  human  nature,  and  at  a  ceitain  time 
of  life  is  innocent  and  natural ;  just  as  at  a  parti- 
cular period  of  the  circus  performances,  a  clown, 
the  humblest  of  all  actors,  makes  his  appearance, 
with  his  commonplace  jokes  and  wom-ont  witti- 
cisms; and  some  such  association  as  this  must 
have  been  at  the  foundation  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
celebrated  saying,  that  *  punning  is  the  lowest  of 
all  kinds  of  wit.'  At  Jedburgh,  Bums  was  pre- 
sented with  the  freedom  of  the  town,  an  empty 
honour,  but  the  only  one  which  corporations  have 


it  in  their  power  to  bestow.  Since  the  passing  oi 
the  Burgh  Beform  Act  in  1832,  it  has  scarcely 
any  meaning,  but  in  Bums'  time  it  had  immense 
significance. 

Having  crossed  the  border  into  Northumber- 
land, he  visited  Alnwick  castle;  the  hermitage 
and  old  casjble  of  Warksworth ;  Morpeth  and  New- 
castle. In  the  latter  town  he  spent  two  days, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  sonth-west  by  Hexham 
and  Wadrue,  to  Caiiisle.  He  then  returned  to 
Scotland,  taking  Annan  in  his  way ;  and  thence 
through  Dumfries  and  Sanquhar  to  Mossgiel, 
whera  he  arrived  about  the  8th  of  June,  1787, 
after  an  absence  of  aJbiout  seyen  busy  and  event' 
ful  months.  Qe  remaiQ^d  with  his  mothei*,  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  fo^'  ^  few  .days,  and,  proceed- 
ing again  to  Edinburgh,  immediately  set  out  on  a 
tour  to  the  Highlands.  Betuming  to  Mossgiel, 
he  spent  the  month  of  July  in  the  society  of  his 
I'elatives.  Ju  Angust  he  again  visited  the  metro- 
polis, ta^^  accompanied  by  Mr.  Adaii-,  afterwards 
Dr.  Adair  of  Harrowgate,  he  the  same  month  set 
ouj;  on  another  short  excursion  to  Clackmannan- 
shire, returning  to  Eduiburgh  by  Elinross,  Dun- 
fem^ipe  and  QMeeiasferry.  When  they  reached 
Dunfermline,  Bums  hastened  to  the  churchyard, 
to  pay  his  deyotioos  at  the  tomb  of  Bobert  the 
Bnice,  for  whose  memory  he  had  more  than  com- 
mon yeneration.  *^  He  knelt  and  kissed  the  stone," 
says  the  Doctor,  *^  with  sacred  fervour,  and  beail- 
ily  (sutts  ut  mo8  erai)  execrated  the  woi'se  than 
Gothic  neglect  of  the  firot  of  Scottish  heroes." 
This  neglect  has  been  repaured.  When  the  nen 
parish  church  of  Dunfermline  was  erected  in  1818, 
it  was  made  to  enclose  the  burial-place  of  the 
kings  who  had  been  interred  there,  and  on  this 
occasion  the  tomb  of  the  Bruce  was  opened.  The 
body  of  the  hero  was  found  reduced  to  a  skeleton. 
The  lead  in  which  it  had  been  wrapped  up  was 
still  entire,  and  eyen  some  of  a  fine  linen  cloth, 
embroideiSBd  with  gold,  which  had  formed  his 
shroud.  His  bones  having  been  placed  in  a  new 
leaden  coffin,  half-an-inch  thick,  seyen  feet  long, 
two  feet  five  inches  broed,  and  two  feet  in  depth, 
into  which  was  poured  melted  pitch  to  preserve 
them,  he  was  re-interred  with  much  state  and  so- 
lemnity, by  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  many 
distinguished  noblemen  and   gentlemen   of  the 
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Umiag  jtMFj  and  thas  for  ever  pat  an  cad  to  thi 
hopes  ofhif  Afibereats.    Among  d^ 
aa  earth  of  the  potrioi-aioaardi  »  depooted.    la    locideBtB  of  bis  life  m  Ediabaigh 


SqUcmber  of  the  saoM  jear,  the  poet  agaia  set '  oat  ti^  grave  of  bis  piedeeeaMr,  Ferganoa,  ia  tiie 
oat  ftoB  Ediabargfa  oo  a  more  exteasiTe  toer  to    Canongate  cfaaicfajard,  over  ffhoee  ashes  he 
the  HighbnidiiT  aeeompaaied  bj  Mr.  Xieol,  oae  of '  ed  a  bamble  ajonameat.     Dariag  bis 


the  auHten  of  the  High  Scfaw^  of  that  city,  a 
of  eoogeaial  seatioKnts,  aadthe 'WiUie'of 'We 
are  aa  Anl'  At  Atbde  house.  Boras  was  hotfi- 
taUj  eatertafawd  bj  tbe  docal  famflj.  Of  his 
beharioai  daring  this  visit,  Professor  WaUer, 
who  was  then  an  inmate  of  tbe  dnke*s  familj, 
giTca  die  following  description.  ^*Mj  cariositj 
was  great,"  be  sajs,  ^*  to  see  bow  he  wonid  con- 
doet  bimsdf  in  company  80  different  from  what  be 
bad  been  aecostomed  to.  His  manner  was  an- 
embarrsssfd,  plain,  and  ISrnL  He  appeared  to 
lave  complete  reliance  oo  bis  own  native  good 
sense  for  directing  bis  behavionr.  He  seemed  at 
onoe  to  perceive  and  appreciate  wliat  was  dne  to 
Ibe  company  and  to  himself,  and  never  forgot  a 
proper  respect  for  tbe  separate  species  of  dignity 
belonging  to  each.  He  did  not  arrogate  conver- 
sation, bat,  when  lei  into  it,  he  qwke  with  esse, 
propriety,  and  manliness.  He  tried  to  exert  bis 
abilities,  bocaose  be  knew  it  was  ability  alone  gave 
liim  a  title  to  be  there.  Tbe  dnke*s  fine  young 
family  attracted  mncb  of  his  admiration ;  he  drank 
their  healths  as  ^  honest  men  and  bonnie  lasses,' 
sn  idea  which  was  mnch  applauded  by  the  com- 
pany." At  Athole-boose  be  met  for  the  first 
time  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry,  to  whom  be  was  af- 
terwards indebted  for  his  office  in  the  excise.  He 
sfterwards  visited  the  dnke  of  Gordon  at  Grordon 
castle,  from  which  be  was  hurried  away  by  the 
petulance  and  false  pride  of  his  companion  Nlcol, 
who  took  oflcnce  at  the  poet's  visiting  the  castle 
without  him. 

Retoming  to  Edinburgh,  Bums  spent  the  great- 
er part  of  the  ensuing  winter  there,  and  again 
entered  into  the  society  and  dissipation  of  the 
metropolis.  On  the  last  day  of  December  he  at- 
tending a  meeting  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  lineal  descendant  and 
nnfortnnate  representative  of  Scotland's  ill-fated 
race  of  kings,  the  Stuarts ;  and  on  this  occasion 
be  produced  an  ode,  breathing  Jacobite  senti- 
mente  throughout.    Prince  Charles  died  the  fol- 


ia Edinbnrgh  at  this  thae  he  resided  with  Mr. 
Craiekshaoks,  then  one  of  the  masters  of  the  High 
Sdiool,  who  lived  in  SL  James*  Sqaare,  New 
Town,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  in  GeneraTs 
Entry,  Pottenrow,  Mrs.  M^Leboee,  d^  wife  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  West  Indies,  to  whom  his  ^Let- 
ters to  Clarinda'  are  addressed.  He  was  for  sonae 
tiBK  at  this  period  lame,  firom  a  firactare  or  dMo 
cation  of  his  knee,  and  was  attended  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Wood,  tbe  celebrated  sargeon. 

The  copyright  of  his  poems  he  had  sold  to  Mr 
Creech  for  a  hundred  pounds,  but  his  firiends  sug- 
gested a  subscription  for  aa  edition  for  the  benefit 
of  the  anthor,  ere  dK  bookseller's  right  should 
commence.  This  was  immediately  set  on  foot,  tbe 
subscription  copy  being  six  shDIings.  After  set- 
tling accounts  with  his  bookseller,  in  the  snmmei 
of  1788,  be  returned  to  Ayrshire  with  neariy 
five  hundred  pounds,  where  be  found  bis  brotbei 
Gilbert,  who  still  possessed  tbe  form  of  Moesgiel, 
struggling  to  support  their  widowed  mother,  three 
sisters,  and  a  brother.  He  Immediately  advaneea 
them  two  hundred  pounds,  and  with  the  remainder 
he  took  and  stocked  tbe  farm  of  EUisland,  about 
six  mUes  above  Dumfries,  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Nitb.  The  relatives  of  his  "  bonny  Jean  "  were 
not  now  so  averse  to  their  union  as  before,  and 
they  were  wfon  regulariy  married.  Previous  to 
this  event  she  had  again  become  the  mother  of 
twins,  he  being  the  father.  It  was  in  1788 
that  Bums  entered  upon  the  possession  of  Ellis- 
land,  and  this  was  perhaps  for  a  few  months  the 
happiest  period  of  his  life.  But  the  occupation 
of  a  farmer  speedily  lost  all  chann  for  him.  He 
wanted  something  more  stirring  and  active,  and 
on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry, 
he  was  appointed,  on  his  own  application,  an  offi- 
cer of  excise  for  the  district  In  which  his  farm  was 
situated.  * '  His  farm,"  bs  y  s  one  of  his  biographers, 
"was,  after  this.  In  a  great  measniie  abandoned  to 
servants,  while  he  betoolk  himself  to  the  duties  ci 
Ids  new  appointment.    He  might,  indeed,  still  be 
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accn  in  the  «priiig,  directiiig  bis  ploagh,  a  labour 
in  whieh  lie  exxselled;  or  with  a  white  sheet  con- 
taining his  seed  corn  slang  across  his  shoulders, 
striding  with  measured  steps,  along  his  tnrned-np 
farrows,  and  scattering  the  grain  on  the  earth. 
But  his  farm  no  longer  oceupied  the  principal  part 
of  his  cara  or  his  thoughts.  It  was  not  at  Ellis- 
land  that  he  was  now  in  general  to  be  fotfiid. 
Mounted  on  horseback  this  high-minded  poet  was 
pursuing  the  defaulters  of  the  revenue,  among  the 
liilis  and  vales  of  Nithsdale,  his  roving  eye  wan- 
dering over  the  charms  of  nature,  and  mattering 
his  wayward  fancies  as  he  moved  along."  When 
he  exclaims  in  one  of  his  songs,  *  I  hae  a  guid 
braid  sword,'  we  are  to  understand  him  liter- 
ally. In  the  summer  of  1791  two  gentlemen 
who  came  to  visit  him,  found  him  accouti*ed  in 
warlike  tnm.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  cap  made 
of  a  fox^s  skinf  and  from  a  belt  which  served  to 
confine  the  wandering  of  a  loose  great  coat,  de- 
pended an  enormous  claymore.  In  this  garb  he 
stood  on  a  rock  that  projects  into  the  Nith,  and 
amused  himself  with  angling.  After  having  occu- 
pied his  faim  about  three  years  and  a  half,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  resign  it  to  his  landlord, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Dalswinton.  About  the  end  of  1791 
he  removed  with  his  family  to  Dumfries,  where  on 
a  salary  of  seventy  pounds  per  annum,  being  all 
his  income  as  an  exciseman,  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

His  fame  was  now  widely  circulated  over  the 
three  kingdoms.  His  name  and  his  songs  had 
become  dear  to  every  Scottish  heart,  and  his  com- 
pany was  eagerly  courted  by  all  who  could  ap- 
preciate genius.  Unfortunately,  Bums  had  not 
the  firmness  to  resist  the  many  temptations  to  dis- 
sipation which  were  thrown  in  his  way,  or  the 
moral  courage  to  refuse  the  constant  invitations 
which  were  sent  to  him;  consequently,  he  was  led 
into  habits  of  excess,  which  injured  his  constitu- 
tion, and,  in  the  intervals  between  his  fits  of  in- 
temperance, caused  him  to  suffer  the  bitterest 
pangs  of  remorse.  At  this  period  many  of  his 
most  beautiful  pieces  were  written,  especially  the 
best  of  his  songs,  which  were  contributed  to  an 
i)dinburgh  publication  called  ^  Johnson's  Musical 
Museum,'  and  afterwards  to  a  larger  work,  th0 
well  known  *  Collection  of  Original  Scottish  Airs,' 


edited  and  published  by  Mr.  George  Thomson. 
To  the  former  work  his  contributions  amounted  to 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  On 
this  point  the  late  Captain  Charles  Gray,  R.  M., 
author  of  ^  Lays  and  Lyrics,'  in  one  of  a  series  of 
papers  which  he  contributed  to  the  Okugaw  Oth- 
zen  on  the  lyric  poetry  of  Scotland,  has  the  follow- 
ing remarks :  **  None  of  his  numerous  biographers 
hitherto  has  done  him  justice  as  to  the  amount  of 
his  contributions  to  the  ^  Scots  Musical  Museum.' 
Currie  hints,  cautiously,  that  Bums  '  contributed 
songs  UberaUy  to  "  Johnson's  Musical  Museum." ' 
Lockhart,  who  is  always  equal  to  the  task  when 
dealing  with  the  higher  part  of  our  bard's  biogra- 
phy, fails  when  putting  together  the  lighter  pai-ts  of 
his  materials.  That  he  wished  to  do  every  justice  to 
the  character  of  Bums,  as  a  man  and  a  poet,  is  un- 
questionable; but  he  lacked  the  necessary  research. 
The  dradgery  overcame  his  diligence ; — Whence  his 
account  of  what  Bams  did  for  the  Museum,  is 
very  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  Cromek,  perhaps 
the  most  ardent  admirer  of  the  genius  of  our  poet 
that  ever  was  bora  south  of  the  Tweed,  says, 
*  Burns  contributed,  gratuitously,  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty -four  original,  alteredr  and 
collected  songs;'  and  Allan  Cunningham  states, 
that  he  *  had  seen  one  hundred  and  eighty  trans- 
cribed by  his  own  hand  for  the  Museum.'  It  will 
be  observed,  that  these  statements  are  far  below 
the  mai'k,  as  Mr.  Stenhouse,  from  whom  our  in- 
formation is  gleaned,  had  a  far  better  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  truth  (the  whole  of  the  mate- 
rials composing  the  Museum  having  passed  through 
his  hands)  than  either  Cromek  or  Cunningham; 
and  we  leam  from  him  that  Bums  contributed  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  songs  to 
that  work,  as  has  been  already  stated;  and  we 
take  credit  to  ourselves  for  being  the  first  to  claim 
for  hiAi  the  merit  of  his  collecting  and  preserving 
above  fifty  Scottish,  melodies.  This  labour  of  love 
alone  would  have  entitled  Bums  to  the  thanks 
and  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  had  he  done 
nothing  else ;  but  it  was  lost  in  the  refhlgent  blase 
of  his  native  genius,  which  shed  a  light  on  our 
national  song  that  shall  endure  as  long  as  our 
simple  Doric  is  undei'stood.  In  the  lapse  of  ages 
even  the  lyrics  of  Bums  may  become  obsolete,  but 
other  bar4d  shall  arise,  animated  with  his  spirit, 
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and  reproduce  them,  if  possible,  in  more  than  their 
original  beauty  and  splendour.  We  hold  oar  na- 
tional melodies  to  be  imperishable.  As  no  one 
can  trace  their  origin,  it  would  be  equally  futile  to 
predict  their  end.  Their  essenee  is  more  divine 
than  the  language  to  which  they  are  wedded. 
They  can  only  expire  with  the  lilt  of  the  linnet, 
and  the  lay  of  the  laverock — ^with  the  rich  and 
mellow  strains  of  the  mavis,  and  the  bold  and 
thrilling  notes  of  the  blackbu-d.  More  than  one 
author  of  the  present  day  has  asserted  that  the 
peasant  muse  of  Scotland  died  with  Robert  Nicholl. 
Such  an  assertion  is  arrant  nonsense.  But  granted 
that  she 

* died  ft  cadger  po  vxvci'f  ^Mt\ 

At  KHM  dyke-back;' 

is  Nature  unable  to  reproduce  another  great  Origi- 
nal mind,  in  tlie  pastoral  ranks,  when  ages  shall 
have  changed  the  phases  of  society  ?  Why  should 
people  of  liberal  minds  give  way  to  such  narrow 
fancies?  The  peasant  muse  of  Scotland  is  *not 
dead,  but  sleepeth.'  She  will  start  up  in  another 
garb,  and  make  the  *  heights  and  howes,*  the 
*  streams  and  bumies*  of  the  land  of  cakes  as 
vocal  as  when  erst  the  Bard  of  Coila 

'  Folkm*d  his  ploagh  upon  the  moantam  side.** 

Burns*  promotion  in  the  excise  was  prevented  by 
the  impmdeaoe  of  speech  in  which  he  expressed 
himself  in  approval  of  the  principles  of  tbe  first* 
French  revolution,  and  the  freedom  with  which  he 
declaimed  concerning  the  urgent  necessity  of  a 
radical  reform  in  the  parliamentary  i*epresentation 
and  government  of  this  country.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  send  four  carronades,  which  he  had 
purchased  at  the  condemnation  and  sale  of  a 
smuggler  brig,  he  had  assisted  in  capturing  in  the 
Sol  way  Firth  in  February  1792,  as  a  present  to 
tlie  French  convention.  Both  the  present  and  the 
letter  which  accompanied  it  were  intercepted  at 
the  custom-house  of  Dover,  the  guns  i*ctained,  and 
the  letter  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Excise  in 
Scotland.  The  Boai-d  of  Excise,  in  consequence, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  appoint  a  superior  ofiScer 
to  investigate  his  conduct.  In  an  eloquent  letter 
addressed  to  one  of  their  number,  he  exculpated 
himself  with  becoming  dignity  from  the  charges 
which  had  been  preferred  against  him;  and  the 


officer  who  had  been  commissioned  to  institute  a 
formal  inquiry,  could  discover  no  substantial 
grounds  of  accusation.  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry,  in 
whom  he  had  always  found  a  steady  and  zealous 
friend,  was  ready  on  this  emergency  to  secure 
him  from  the  threatened  consequences  of  his  ini^ 
prudence ;  but  the  board,  although  they  suffered 
hioS  to  retain  his  office,  sent  him  an  intimation 
that  his  advancement  must  now  be  determined  by 
his  future  behaviour.  A  report  having  gone 
abroad  that  he  had  been  dismissed  from  the  ex- 
cise, some  gentlemen  proposed  a  subscription  for 
the  ^%Uef  of  his  supposed  i^ccessities.  This  benevo- 
lent offer  he  at  once  declined,  and  in  the  letter 
which  conveyed  his  acknowledgments,  he  took 
occasion  to  allude  to  the  reports  which  had  been 
industriously  ciroulated  to  his  prejudice.  ^^The 
partiality  of  my  countrymen,"  he  says  in  a  lofty 
spirit  of  indignation,  **  has  brought  me  forward  as 
a  man  of  genius,  and  has  given  me  a  character  to 
support.  In  the  poet  I  have  avowed  manly  and 
independent  sentiments,  wliich  I  hope  h^ve  been 
found  in  the  man,  l^easons  of  no  lass  weight  than 
the  support  of  a  wife  and  children  have  pointed 
out  my  present  occqpation  as  the  only  eligible  line 
of  life  within  my  reach.  Still  my  honest  fame  is 
my  dearest  concern,  and  a  thousand  times  have  I 
trembled  at  the  idea  of  the  degrading  epithets  that 
malice  or  misrepresentation  may  affix  to  my  name 
Often  in  blasting  anticipation  h^ve  I  listened  tc 
some  future  hackney  scribbler,  with  the  heavy 
malice  of  savage  stupidity,  exultingly  asserting 
that  Burns,  notwithstanding  the  fanfaronade  of 
independence  to  be  found  in  his  works,  and  ^f^ 
having  been  held  up  to  pubUc  view,  and  to  public 
estimation,  as  a  man  of  some  genius,  yet,  quite 
destitute  of  resouroes  within  himself  to  support  his 
borrowed  dignity,  dwindled  into  a  paltry  excise* 
man,  and  slunk  out  the  rest  of  his  insignificant  ex* 
istence  in  the  meanest  pursuits,  and  among  the 
lowest  of  mankind.  In  your  illustrious  hands,  sir, 
permit  me  to  lodge  my  strong  disavowal  of  such 
slanderous  falsehoods.  Burns  was  a  poor  man 
from  his  birth,  and  an  exciseman  by  necessity; 
but  I  wiii  si^y  it,  the  sterling  of  his  honest  worth 
poverty  could  not  debase,  and  his  independent 
British  spirit  oppression  might  bend,  but  could 
not  subdue." 
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In  1795  Barns  entei'ed  the  ranks  of  the  Dum- 
fries Volunteers.  Daring  this  year  Mr.  Perry  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle^  offered  him  fifty  pounds 
a-year  for  a  poem  weekly  for  that  paper,  which 
would  have  been  a  handsome  addition  to  his 
income,  but  fi'om  the  peculiar  feeling  he  enter- 
tained of  the  sacredness  of  poetry,  probably  fancy- 
ing that  if  he  became,  what  he  so  much  dreaded, 
**  the  hireling  of  a  party,"  his  muse  would  refuse 
to  give  her  aid,  he  foolishly  declined  the  proposal. 
His  health  was  now  much  impaired,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  lost  his  only  daughter, 
which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  seized  with  a  rheumatic  fever. 
Before  he  had  completely  recovei'ed,  he  had  the 
imprudence  to  join  a  convivial  circle,  and  on  his  re- 
turn from  it,  he  caught  a  cold  which  brought  back 
the  fever  with  redoubled  severity.  He  tried  the 
effect  of  sea-bathing,  but  with  no  durable  success. 
Tills  illness  was  the  cause  of  his  premature  death, 
which  took  place  July  21, 179G.  On  the  26th  of 
the  same  month,  his  remains  were  interred  with 
military  honours  by  the  Dumfries  Volunteers,  in 
the  South  churchyai*d  of  Dumfries ;  and  the  cere- 
mony was  rendered  the  more  imposing,  by  the 
presence  of  at  least  ten  thousand  individuals  of  all 
ranks,  who  had  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  He  left  a  widow  and  four  sons.  On 
the  day  of  his  interment  Mi's.  Bums  was  delivered 
of  a  fifth  son,  named  Maxwell,  who  died  in  his 
infancy.  An  edition  of  his  works,  in  4  vols.  8vo, 
with  a  Life,  was  published  by  Dr.  Currie  of  Liv- 
ei*pool  in  1800,  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and 
family.  Innumerable  other  editions  of  his  poems 
have  since  appeared. 

In  1828  Mr.  Lockhart  published  his  Life  of 
Bums ;  and  a  complete  edition  of  his  Poems  and 
Letters,  in  eight  volumes,  with  a  Life  by  Mr. 
Allan  Cunningham  prefixed,  appeared  in  London 
in  1834.  Besides  these,  an  edition  of  Bums* 
Works  with  a  Life  and  Notes  by  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  and  the  late*  William  Motherwell,  and 
illustrations,  was  published  by  Messrs.  A.  Fullar- 
ton  and  Co.  in  1836. 

Bums  is  the  most  popular  poet  that  Scotland 
ever  produced.  With  his  poems,  all,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  of  his  countrymen,  are  fami- 
liar     His  principal  characteristics  as  a  lyrical 


poet  Were  his  sensibility  and  his  truth ;  and  though 
he  undoubtedly  possessed  more  feeling  than  ima- 
gination, the  range  and  variety  of  his  powers  were 
really  wonderful ;  of  which  '  The  Cottar*s  Satur- 
day Night,'  'Scots  wha  hae,'  ^Holy  WUlic's 
Prayer,'  *Tam  o'  Shanter,'  *  Death  and  Dr.  Horn- 
book,' and  *  The  Beggar's  Cantata,'  all  differing  in 
style  and  sentiment,  but  all  unsurpassed  in  their 
way,  are  striking  examples.  His  humour  in  de- 
lineatmg  Scottish  character  and  manners  has  never 
been  equalled ;  and  the  language  of  his  country 
will  be  perpetuated  in  his  verses  long  after  it  has 
ceased  to  be  spoken,  even  by  the  common  people, 
to  whom  it  is  now  almost  entirely  confined.  His 
songs  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  tender, 
humorous,  and  pathetic,  and  the  social  and  heroic. 
Tliose  of  the  firat  class  are  the  most  numerous. 
Bums  was  peculiarly  sensible  to  those  impressionB 
which  produce  tender  emotions  in  the  mind,  and 
which  are  ever  awakening  sympathies  of  the  pleas- 
ing or  the  painful.  To  the  beauties  of  nature  he 
was  tremblingly  alive,  but  to  the  grander  and 
more  magnificent  scenes  his  muse  seems  to  have 
paid  little  devotion,  although,  from  the  emotions 
with  which  he  was  inspired  by  the  wildness  of  a 
tempest  howling  over  a  mountain,  or  raving 
through  the  trees  of  a  forest,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  his  songs  would  have  more  fre- 
quently depicted  the  grand  or  sublime  in  scenery. 
*'  There  is  scarcely  any  earthly  object,"  said  Bums, 
*(  gives  me  more — I  do  not  know  if  I  should  call  it 
pleasure — ^but  something  which  exalts  me,  some- 
thing which  enraptures  me — ^than  to  walk  in  the 
sheltered  side  of  a  wood  or  high  plantation,  in  a 
cloudy  winter  day,  and  hear  the  stormy  wind 
howling  among  the  trees,  and  raving  over  the 
plain.  It  is  my  best  season  for  devotion  to  Him 
who,  in  the  pompous  language  of  the  Hebrew  bard 
*  Walks  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.'" 

Snch  scenes  and  objects,  however,  are  not  the 
legitimate  subjects  for  lyric  poetry;  they  are 
themes  for  a  loftier  muse,  for  a  more  sustained 
effort ;  such  as  the  sublime  ethics  of  Milton,  the 
descriptive  *  Childe'  of  Byron,  or  the  more  beau- 
tiful didactic  '  Pleasures '  of  Campbell  and  Rogers. 

In  delineating  all  the  emotions  and  operations 
of  love  Bums  particularly  excelled.  With  a  mas- 
ter's pen  lie  painted  its  kindling,  exciting,  and  ever- 
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of  love  wkidi  aeantij 
ercr  peraiu  a  aacanl  waiftimeafi  to  fiifl  froni  ia 
Rp«  irat  MC  to  be  fovnd  a  a  iiigfe  bcrocae  d 
B^tnm :  an  ktf  ifilft  woe  oattnl,  siiieere,  and 
wwffftfH,  aad  Ifce  gkciovs  Mum  «f  tiie  forest, 
Ifce  Md,  flsd  the  momaUam  wen  ptam5ertd  of 

to  adi>ni  thoL  TWir  poritj  w» 
m  the  Ofttias  9»*n0i,  w«t  wiili  the  dew,  aad 
f  Mr  Modcatf  beaaed  m  d^  cje  of  tbe  Tiolet : 
ih^V  bftatb  breatlMd  ia  the  KCBted  ftywer  of  the 
fanrtiMff«9  aad  tktk  infle  '^fflanied  the  dark 
pmpeetaof  fife,  aa  Anorm  pUed  with  brightMv 
the  ifcj  of  the  moning.''  AH 
ledfitd  fshaenieaef  to  her  owm  bard  for  ha 
fM ;  aad  her  tweet  aad  smple  gracea  were  gath- 
ered with  aa  eagjer  haad  to  f^hf^^'^^  her  fiurcst 
creatioM*  DiaiMmd  e^ca,  rabj  fipa,  and  hroty 
teeth,  with  all  their  poliah  and  brii^rtncfla,  were 
tawdrj  aad  tiafd  siadlea  of  art,  which  fooad  no 
&TO«r  ia  Uf  fi^rt.  He  waa  the  bard  of  aatore, 
and  he  breathed  Bothiagboiaatare.  Hesarrejed 
her  fields  with  the  eathasiaam  of  derotioik,  aad 
aafolded  their  chanaa  ia  erery  raried  aad  Tirify- 
iag  hae.  The  opeaiag  of  ^riag,  the  laxariaace 
of  samroer,  the  goldea  pleatj  of  antaam,  aad  the 
laajeatj  of  a  Caledoaiaa  wiater  qaead  their  riches 
before  him.  His  eje  kindled  at  the  eontempla- 
tioB  of  their  iadiridoal  enjoynients ;  his  benero- 
lenee  soogbt  to  aiake  others  participators  of  his 
)oj;  his  mind  burned  to  gire  utterance  to  his 
feelings,  whilst  poetrj  flowed  spontaneonslj  from 
his  lips,  and  the  music  o(  bis  country  waited  on 
bis  call  to  follow  his  breathings  whererer  he  went. 
To  use  his  own  expresaire  words,  he  iimed  ^^  bis 
wild  artless  notes,  and  sung  the  loves,  the  jojs, 
the  rural  scenes,  and  rural  pleasures,  of  his  native 
soil,  in  his  native  tongue;**  and  in  the  nature, 
simplicit7,  and  truth  of  his  lays  consist  their  mar- 
vellous power  and  beauty. 

Of  bis  personal  appearance  perhaps  the  most 
truthful  as  well  as  most  graphic  description  is  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  once  in  bis  company  in 
1786-7.  Scott,  who  was  then  a  lad  of  seventeen, 
jUSt  removed  from  the  High  School  to  a  desk  in 


his  fioher  i  ofiee.  was  at^ibed  by  ha 
eonpaaion.  the  son.  of  Dr.  Fergaoaa,  to 
ay  him  to  im  Cither's 
Barns  waa  to  be  tibeic^ 
tered  the  hmmb,  sat  dows  ■— 'f^Vrd  by  their 
0C3.  aad  ^Mktdotk  mm 
Boms,  whea  he  caae  ia,  seoMd  a  fttle  oat  of  ha 
^emteat,  aad,  iostead  of  mm^iiag  at  oaee  with  the 
eompoay,  kepi  going  aboas  the  moaa,  hnkiag  at 
the  ptctonaott  uie  walb. 
arrested  his  atteatioa.  It 
lyin;^  dead  amoog  the-saow,  his  dog 
md  a  wooMB  with  a  chUd  ia  her  arss  on  the 
other.  Underaeath  the  print  wen  aouK  fiaes  of 
verse  d&acriplive  of  the  sabfed,  which  Baras  read 
aiood  with  a  voice  fidtering  with  eaHHioa.  A  fit- 
tie  whik'  after,  taming  to  the  coMpaaj  aad  p«nt- 
iag  to  the  print,  he  asked  if  aay  oae  eoald  tell 
him  who  was  the  aathor  of  the  fiaes.  ISo  obe 
chanced  to  kaow,  ezeeptiBg  Scott,  who  reaiem- 
bered  that  they  were  from  aa  obscare  poem  ol 
Langhorne's.  The  iaforraatioD,  whispered  by 
Scott  to  some  oae  aear,  was  repeated  to  Bnms. 
who,  after  askiag  a  Uttle  more  about  the  matter, 
rewarded  his  young  informant  with  a  look  of  kind- 
ly interest,  aad  the  words,  (Sir  Adam  Ferguson 
npona  them,)  ''  Yon*Il  be  a  man  yet,  sir.**  "  His 
person,**  says  Scott,  in  reference  to  this  interview, 
"  was  strong  aad  robust ;  his  manners  rustic,  not 
downish ;  a  sort  of  dignified  plainness  and  simpli- 
city, which  received  part  of  its  effect,  perhaps,  from 
one*8  knowledge  of  his  extraordinary  talents.  His 
features  are  represented  in  Mr.  Nasmyth's  pic- 
ture, but  to  me  it  conveys  the  idea  that  they  are 
diminished,  as  if  seen  in  perspective.  I  think  his 
countenance  was  more  massive  than  it  looks  in 
any  of  the  portraits.  I  would  have  taken  the  po- 
et, had  I  not  known  what  he  was,  for  a  very  saga- 
cious country  farmer  of  the  old  Scottish  school — 
i.  e.  none  of  your  modem  agriculturists,  who  keep 
labourers  for  their  drndger3%  bat  the  doaee  gude- 
num  who  held  his  own  plough.  There  was  a 
strong  expression  of  sense  and  shrewdness  in  all 
his  lineaments ;  the  eye  alone,  I  think,  indicated 
the  poetical  character  and  temperament  It  was 
large,  and  of  a  dark  cast,  and  glowed  (I  say,  lit- 
erally glowed)  when  he  spoke  with  feeling  or  in- 
terest.   I  never  saw  such  another  eve  in  a  human 
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kead,  though  I  have  seen  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  my  time.  His  conversation  expressed 
perfect  self-confidence,  without  the  slightest  pre- 
sumption. Among  the  men  who  were  the  most 
learned  of  their  time  and  countr}%  he  expressed 
himself  with  perfect  firmness,  but  without  the 
least  intrusive  forwardness ;  and  when  he  difiei'ed 
in  opinion,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  it  fiim- 
I7,  yet  at  the  same  time  with  modesty.  I  do  not 
remember  any  part  of  his  conversation  distinctly 
enough  to  be  quoted,  nor  did  I  ever  see  him 
again,  except  in  the  street,  where  he  did  not  recog- 
nise me,  as  I  could  not  expect  he  should.  He 
was  much  caressed  in  Edinburgh,  but  (considering 
what  literary  emoluments  have  been  since  his  day) 
the  effoits  made  for  his  relief  were  extremely  tri- 
fling. I  remember  on  this  occasion  I  mention,  I 
thought  Bums'  acquaintance  with  English  poetry 
was  rather  limited,  and  also,  that  having  twenty 
times  the  abilities  of  Allan  Ramsay  and  of  Fer- 
gnsson,  he  talked  of  them  with  too  much  humility 
as  his  models ;  there  was  doubtless  national  pre- 
dilection in  his  estimate.*' 

Somewhere  about  the  very  day  on  which  the 
interview  above  referred  to  happened,  Frauds 
Jeffrey,  then  a  lad  of  thirteen,  was  going  up  the 
High  Street  of  Edinbur)2;h,  and  staring  diligently 
about  him,  was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a 
man  whom  he  saw  standing  on  the  pavement. 
He  was  taking  a  good  and  attentive  view  of  the 
object  of  his  curiosity,  when  some  one  idling  at 
a  shop-door  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said, 
'^Ay,  laddie,  ye  may  weel  look  at  that  man! 
That's  Robert  Bums." 

Of  Bums'  family,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Ro- 
bert, the  eldest  son  of  the  poet,  was  for  twentj^-nine 
yeara  in  the  legacy  department  of  the  Stamp  office, 
Somerset  House,  London,  and  afterwards  he  for 
some  years  resided  at  Dumfi-ies,  on  a  retiring  al- 
lowance. He  married  in  London,  but  his  wife 
died  and  is  buried  at  Dumfries.  They  had  one 
daughter,  Eliza  Bums,  who,  under  the  patronage 
of  her  uncle  William,  went  out  to  Tndia,  where 
she  married  an  Iiishman,  the  surgeon  of  a  regi- 
ment. Her  husband  retumed  home  in  bad  health, 
and  died  in  Ireland,  leaving  an  only  daughter. 
William  Nicol  Bums,  the  second  son,  and  James 
Glencaim  Burns,  the  youngest,  both  entered  the 


East  India  Company's  service^  firom  which  they 
both  retired,  the  first  as  colonel,  and  his  brother 
as  lieutenant-colonel.  The  former  married  in 
India,  but  retumed  a  widower,  without  children, 
and  died,  Feb.  21,  1872,  aged  80.  The  latter 
married  twice,  but  was  also  left  a  widower,  and  the 
fether  of  two  daughters ;  he  died,  Nov.  18,  1865, 
aged  71.  Another  of  his  sons  died  in  1803.  The 
centenary  of  Robert  Bums  was  held  throughout 
the  civilized  world  in  January  1859,  with  great 
enthusiasm,  and  an  account  of  the  proceedings  on 
the  occasion  was  soon  after  published  in  an  imperial 
8vo  volume  by  Messrs.  A.  FuUarton  &  Co. 

Robert  Bums,  the  poet's  eldest  son,  besides 
being  an  excellent  linguist  and  an  accomplished 
musician,  was  also  himself  a  poet  of  no  mean  merit. 
The  following  little  Scottish  song  written  by  him^ 
is  not  unworthy  of  his  gifted  sire : 

PBETTT  MEG,  MY  DEARIE. 

*'  Ab  I  gaed  up  the  side  0*  Nith, 

Ae  smmer  morning  earlj, 
Wi'  gowden  locks  on  dewy  leas, 

The  broom  was  waving  fairly; 
Aloft  miseen  in  dondless  sky, 

The  lark  was  sin^g  dearly. 
When  wadin*  through  the  broom  I  spied 

My  pretty  Meg,  my  dearie : 
Like  dawin^  light  frae  stormy  night, 

To  saOor  sad  and  weary, 
Sae  sweet  to  me  the  glint  to  see, 

0*  pretty  Meg,  my  dearie. 

Her  lips  were  like  a  half-seen  rose. 

When  day  is  breaking  paly , 
Her  een,  beneath  her  snawy  brow 

Like  raindrops  frae  a  lily, — 
Like  twa  yonng  bluebells  fiird  with  dev. 

They  glano*d  baith  bright  and  dearly, 
Aboon  them  shone,  o*  bonnie  brovm, 

The  lodes  0'  Meg,  my  dearie. 
Of  a'  the  flowers  in  sanny  bowers, 

That  bloomed  that  mom  sae  dieeiie, 
rhe  fairest  flower  that  happy  honr, 

Was  pretty  Meg,  my  dearie! 

1  took  her  by  the  sma*  white  hand, — 

My  heart  sprang  in  my  bosom,-  • 
Upon  her  face  sat  maiden  grace, 

Like  sanshine  on  a  blossom. 
How  lovdy  seemed  the  morning  hywL^ 

Of  ilka  burdie  near  me; 
Bat  sweeter  far  the  angel  TOice, 

0'  pretty  Meg,  n^  deap«. 
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While  Bummer  fight  ahall  hleas  my  sight, 

Or  boimie  broom  dudl  cheer  me, 
ril  ne'er  foiget  the  mom  I  met 

M J  prettj  M^,  m j  dearie ! " 

^*-  The  meeting  desct-ibed  in  the  song,*'  says  the 
author,  ^*  is  no  fiction,  neither  is  the  heroine  a  fic- 
titions  personage, — ^her  name  is  Margaret  Fnllar- 
ton.  If  the  song  has  no  other  merit,  it  at  least 
gives  her  portrait  with  faithful  exactness.  She  is 
besides  of  a  shape  which  is  elegance  and  symmetry 
personified.  She  is  now  (1850),  and  has  long 
been,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Ross,  gardener  at  Mount 
Annan,  and  has  a  family  of  beautiful  children. 
Many  years  ago,  on  a  summer  Sunday  morning, 
myself  and  Mr.  Smith  took  a  walk  np  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nith.  When  we  came  opposite  to 
Ellisland,  we  took  off  oar  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  waded  the  water;  when  we  had  passed  Ellis- 
land,  on  our  way  to  Fiiar's  Carse,  we  met  Miss 
Fuliarton  *  wadin'  through  the  broom  to  meet  us, 
under  the  exact  drcumstances  described  in  the 
song.  The  tune  is  a  composition  of  Neil  Gow. 
He  calls  it  in  his  collection  ^Mrs.  Wemyss  of 
CuttlehiU's  Strathspey.*  Every  bar  speaks  the 
rough  and  spirited  accent  of  the  music  of  the  banks 
of  the  Spey." 

BURNS,  John,  M.D.,  author  of  *  The  Princi- 
ples of  Midwifery,'  was  bom  in  Glasgow  in  1774. 
His  grandfather,  Mr.  John  Burns,  was  a  teacher 
of  English  in  Glasgow,  and  author  of  *  Bums' 
English  Grammar,'  a  popular  school-book  in  the 
west  of  Scotland  in  the  eai-ly  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  and  his  father  was  the  Rev.  John  Burns, 
D.D.,  for  sixty-nine  years  minister  of  the  Barony 
parish  of  Glasgow.  Dr.  Bums  died  in  1839,  and 
was  known  previously  to  his  death  as  the  "  Father 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  having  lived  to  the 
age  of  96.  At  an  early  age  John,  who  was  his  eldest 
son,  commenced  the  study  of  medicine ;  and  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon's  clerk  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  of 
Glasgow,  when  that  institution  was  first  opened 
for  the  reception  of  patients  in  1792.  At  this  time 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  espe- 
cially to  that  department  of  it  styled  relative  or 
surgical  anatomy.  He  afterwards  gave  instruc- 
tion in  it  to  students,  and  was  the  first  individual 
anconnected  with  any  public  institution  who  pro- 
5efl8ed  to  teach  anatomy  in  Glasgow.    His  lecturc- 
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room  was  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Yirgiiiit 
street,  behind  the  present  Union  Bank  of  that 
dty.  In  those  days  all  subjects  for  dissection 
were  obtained  by  the  students  robbing  the  church- 
yards. Mr.  Bums  being  detected  in  something  of 
this  sort,  the  magistrates  agreed  to  quash  proceed- 
ings against  him,  on  condition  that  he  gave  up 
lecturing  on  anatomy.  This  he  agreed  to  do,  but 
his  younger  brother,  Allan,  took  np  the  lectures 
on  anatomy,  while  John  began  to  lecture  on  mid- 
wifery. Their  lecture-room  was  a  brick  flat,  built 
on  the  remains  of  the  old  Bridewell,  on  the  north 
side  of  College  street.  The  brothers  Bums  were 
extremely  popular  as  lecturers :  Allan  was  mono- 
tonous and  nnpleasing  as  a  speaker,  but  fljist-rate 
as  a  demonstrator.  John  was  much  more  agreea- 
ble in  manner.  His  substance  was  excellent,  his 
knowledge  exact,  and  his  views  practical,  while 
his  lectures  were  interspersed  with  jokes  and  an- 
ecdotes, which  quite  captivated  the  students. 

Hitherto  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  not 
known  as  a  practitioner,  and  when  no  lectures  or 
dissections  were  in  hand,  he  was  to  be  found, 
day  after  day,  in  Sturling's  Library,  reading.  On 
being  asked  on  one  occasion,  by  an  acquaintance, 
what  became  of  his  patients  while  he  sat  there,  he 
answered,  **  I  have  none  I"  Mr.  Bums  now  came 
forward  as  a  medical  author.  His  first  work  of 
any  importance  was  the  '  Anatomy  of  the  Gravid 
Uteras,'  which  appeared  in  1799.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1800  by  two  volumes  on  '  Inflammation,* 
in  which  he  firet  described  a  species  of  cancer,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  fungus  hsmatodes.  These 
two  works  were  followed  by  others  on  professional 
subjects,  one  of  which,  '  The  Principles  of  Mid- 
wifeiy,'  has  been  translated  into  various  European 
languages,  and  has  reached  a  tenth  edition.  At 
an  early  period  of  his  professional  career,  Mr. 
Bums  became  surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  nei*ve  with  which 
he  operated.  He  subsequently  became  the  part- 
ner of  Mr.  Muir,  and,  after  Mr.  Muir's  death,  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Dunlop  —  a  connection  which 
brought  him  speedily  into  excellent  family  prac- 
tice. Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  lecture  on 
midwifery  till  1815,  when  the  Crown  having  insti- 
tuted a  professorship  of  surgery  in  Glasgow  uni- 
versity, he  was  appointed  to  that  chair,  in  which 
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he  remained  till  his  death.  Mr.  Bams  bred  hU 
eon,  Allan,  to  Ae  medical  profession,  and,  relieved 
b;  bts  isaistaiice,  he  gradaated,  and  having  been 
appointed  physician  to  the  Royal  Infii-mar;,  was 
a  gooi  deal  employed  ta  a  conaalting  physician. 
In  1843,  howeTer,  young  Allan  died  of  the  inter- 
mittent fever  then  prevalent,  after  which  I)r. 
Bnms  gave  up  his  practice,  bnt  continned  the 
dntieg  of  his  professorship.  In  reli^on  Dr.  Bnrns 
was  an  Episcopalian,  having  left  the  chnrcli  of  his 
fathers.  He  lived  in  good  style,  snd  was  of  n 
cheerftil  disposition.  In  person  he  was  nnder  thi' 
middle  height,  with  grey  flowing  locks,  and  hi^ 
dress  was  very  neat  and  antiqne-  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Boyal  Socie^  of  I.ondon  and  a  member  of 
the  French  Institnte.  With  a  niece  Dr.  Boras 
was  nnfortanately  lost  in  the  Orion  steamer,  on 
his  retnm  from  Liverpool,  when  that  vessel  stnick 
on  a  rock  near  Portpatrick,  on  18tb  Jnne  1850. 
His  eldest  son  John,  a  major  in  the  araiy,  was  his 

There  b  a  fine  portrait  of  Dr.  BnmB,  in  the  at- 
titude of  lecturing,  by  Hr.  Graham  Gilbert,  en- 
graved by  Mr.  James  Faed,  fhim  which  the  sub- 
loinad  la  a  woodcat: 
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Besides  his  valnable  profeaaional  publications, 
be  was  the  anthor  of  a  work  on  the  evidences  and 
principles  of  Christianity,  which  was  at  first  pnb- 
lished  ftaonjmoasly;  and  it  is  related  that  hii 
father,  on  reading  it,  expresBcd  himself  much 
pleased,  and  said  to  his  son,  "Ah  I  John!  I  wish 
yoQ  could  have  written  snch  a  book." 

The  following  are  his  works : 

The  Aimtamj  of  tha  Gnwid  Utenuj  with  Pr«ctio»l  Infer- 
BiKM  rclitivfl  to  Pregnmcy  and  Labour.     Glaeg.  1799,  8to. 

DinHrtilioiu  on  InSwnmiitioii.  I.  On  the  Lin  of  tb* 
Aniinil  Economj.  !.  On  th«  hiBtoiiu,  cauwi,  coueqacncea 
ind  con  of  Simple  IiiflsmmntioiL  S.  On  tha  Phagnlanic 
uid  Hme  other  Spsdu  of  Infiunmitjon.  1.  On  tha  Spoo- 
goid  InSamniiitioD.  fi.  On  the  Cuceroiu  InflimmiCion.  S. 
On  the  ScnifUoiu  InflunmUion.     Gluig.  1800,  3  vols.  Sco. 

Pneticil  Obaerrmtioni  on  tha  Uterina  Uamorrliaga,  with 
Ramsiks  on  the  Hinigainant  of  tha  I'liccnta.     I..Diid.  1807, 

Tha  Piindpla  of  Midwilaiy,  Including  tba  SXietatt  of 
Woman  and  Children.     Load.  1809,  Sro.     !d  adit.  1813, 

BvD.  1817,  8to.  I8SS,  Sto.  10th  edition,  with  Snudlie't 
Ohrtatric  P11U&    1  vol,  1843. 

PopnUr  Dlrectioni  for  tha  Trmtment  of  Iha  Diaauea  ot 
Wonten  u>d  ChUdnn.     Glaag.  1811,  Bto. 

Prindplai  of  ChriMian  PhtlcMpby.     limo.     Lond.,  I8SS 

Prinoplea  of  BnrgKj.    S  voU.  Sro.     18S8. 

BURNS,  Allak,  a  younger  brother  of  the  pro- 
ceding,  was  t)om  at  Gla.igow,  September  18,  1781. 
He  was  early  sent  to  study  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  such  was  Ida  proflcieocy,  that  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  was  enabled  to  nndertnko  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dissecting-rooms  of  bis  brother.  la 
1804,  having  gone  to  London  with  the  view  of 
entering  the  medicsl  service  of  the  army,  he  re- 
cdved  and  accepted  of  the  olTer  of  director  of  a 
new  hospital,  on  the  British  plan,  established  at 
St.  Petersburg  by  the  empress  Catherine,  having 
been  recommended  to  the  Caar  by  his  physician  ; 
and  accordingly  proceeded  to  Russia,  where 
he  did  not  remain  above  ris  months.  On  liit 
leaving  t)ie  Rtiasian  capital,  in  January  1806,  he  re- 
ceived from  the  empress,  in  token  of  her  good  will, 
n  valuable  diamond  ring.  In  the  winter  after  bis 
return  to  Glasgow,  he  began,  in  place  of  his  bro- 
ther, to  give  leolnres  on  anatomy  and  surgery. 
In  1809  he  published  '  Observations  on  some  of 
the  most  frequent  and  important  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,'  illustrated  by  cases.  In  1812  appeareil 
his  second  publication,  entitled  '  Observationa  o 
the  Surgleal  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,'  also 
illustrated  by  cases.    Both  of  these  works,  which 
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embrace  all  his  separate  publications,  are  held  in 
the  highest  estimation  by  the  profession.  Early 
in  1810  his  health  began  to  decline,  and  although 
he  continued  for  two  years  longer  to  deliver  lec- 
tures, it  was  often  amid  great  personal  suffering. 
He  died  June  22, 1813. 
The  following  are  his  works : 


ObfleiratioTiB  on  some  of  the  most  freqaent  and  important 
Diseases  of  the  Heart;  on  Aneurism  of  the  Thoracio  Aorta; 
on  Pretematoral  Pulsations  in  the  Epigastric  Regions;  and 
on  the  unasnal  origin  and  distribntion  of  some  of  the  large 
Arteries  of  the  Human  Body.  lUnstrated  bj  Cases.  Edin. 
1809,  870. 

Observations  on  the  Suigical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and 
Neck.   lUnstrated  by  Cases  and  Engravings.    Edin.  1812, 8vo. 

An  edition  of  his  'Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and 
Nock '  was  published  in  America,  with  a  life  of  the  author, 
and  additional  cases  and  observations,  by  Granville  Sharp 
Pattison,  professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  university  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Bums  also  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  an  Essay  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  parts  con- 
oemed  in  the  operation  for  Crural  Hernia,  and  one  on  the 
operation  of  lithotomy. 


3uiuniSLAin>,  Lord,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland, 
conferred,  15th  April  1672,  for  his  life  only,  on  Sir  James 
NVemyss  of  Caskieberry,  the  husband  of  Margaret,  countess 
of  Wemyss  in  her  own  right.  On  his  death  in  1685,  it,  of 
course,  ^became  extinct  His  son  David  succeeded  his  mother 
as  earl  of  Wemyss  in  1705.  [See  Wkmtbs,  earl  of.]  The 
andent  name  was  Bertiland  or  Biyntiland,  now  corrupted 
into  Burntisland. 

BURREL,  or  BUREL,  John,  a  minor  poet, 
who  wrote  a  description  in  verse  of  the  entry  of 
Anne  of  Denmark,  the  queen  of  James  the  Sixth, 
into  Edinburgh  in  1690,  preseiTod  in  Watson^s 
Collection  of  Scots  poems,  was  a  bnrgess  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  goldsmith, 
and  one  of  the  printers  at  the  king^s  mint.  This 
conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  minuteness  with 
which  he  dwells  on  the  jewellery  displayed  on  that 
occasion,  when  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  put  on 
all  their  finery,  and  had  recourse  to  all  the  usual 
devices  and  allegories  of  the  age,  to  welcome 
home  their  queen.  The  name  of  his  poem,  which, 
though  quaintly  enough  expressed,  is  interesting 
and  curious  as  a  record  of  the  manners  and  re- 
joidngs  of  the  period,  is  *  The  Description  of  the 
Qveenis  Maiesties  maist  honourable  entry  into  the 
tovn  of  Edlnbvrgh.'  The  display  made  by  the 
citicens  on  this  occasion  is  thus  referred  to : 

"  To  recreat  hir  hie  renoun, 
Of  cunous  thmgs  thair  wes  all  sort 


The  stairs  and  houses  of  the  tonu 
With  tapestries  were  spred  athort, 
Quhair  Histones  men  micht  behaold. 
With  Images  and  Anticks  auld." 


And  again, 

"All  curious  pastimes  and  consaits, 
Cndbeimapnatbeman, 
Wes  to  be  seen  on  Edinburgh  gaits, 
Fra  time  that  branitie  began; 
Te  might  haif  hard  on  euerie  streit, 
Trim  melodie  and  musick  sweit.^ 

He  sums  up  the  inventory  of  jewellery  exhibited 
on  the  occasion  by  this  expressive  verse : 

"All  predus  stains  micht  thair  be  sene, 
Quhilk  in  the  warld  had  ony  name. 
Save  that  quhilk  Cleopatra  Queene 
Did  swallow  ore  into  hir  wame ! " 

In  Sibbald's  Chronicle  of  Scottish  Poetry,  vol 
viii.  p.  465,  this  poem  was  reprinted.  BniTel  was 
also  author  of  another  poem,  entitled  *  The  Passage 
of  the  Pilgrims,'  inserted  in  Watson's  Collection. 
Dr  Irving  describes  both  poems  as  "  insipid." 

Little  is  known  of  Bnrrel's  personal  history 
Among  the  title-deeds  of  part  of  the  old  property 
at  the  foot  of  Todrick's  Wynd,  Edinburgh,  was 
found  a  disposition  of  a  house  by  '*  John  Burrell, 
Goldsmith,  yane  of  the  printer's  in  his  majestie's 
cunzie-honse,"  1628,  and  he  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  person. — Wilson^s  Memorials  of  Edinburgh, 

Bute,  Mabquis  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, possessed  by  a  branch  of  the  Stewart  famfly  descended 
from  Sir  John  Stewart,  a  natural  son  of  King  Bobert  the 
Second.  The  Scotch  title  is  earl  of  Bute,  and  dates  only 
from  1703.  The  higher  title  of  marquis  was  conferred  in 
1796,  on  the  fourth  eari,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  prime 
minister  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 

Sir  John  Stewart,  tiie  founder  of  this  noble  family,  reedvod 
from  his  father,  about  1885,  a  grant  of  lands  in  the  Isle  of 
Bnte,  the  andent  patrimony  of  the  Stewarts,  Malcolm  the 
Second,  sometime  before  the  year  1093  having  granted  Bnte  to 
Walter  the  first  lord-high-steward  of  ScotUnd,  who  gave  it  to 
a  younger  son,  with  whom  and  his  posterity  it  remained  about 
a  century,  when  it  was  re-annexed-  to  the  poesessaons  of  the 
lord-high-steward,  by  the  intermarriage  of  Alexander  Stewart 
with  Jean,  daughter  and  hdress  of  James,  lord  of  Bute.  The 
island  of  Bute  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  Norw^ans, 
but  did  not  long  remain  so,  and  it  would  appear  that  on  its 
restoration  to  the  Scottish  crown,  it  reverted  to  the  possession 
of  the  family  of  the  high-steward,  for  in  the  fatal  battle  of 
Falkirk  betwixt  the  English  and  Scotch  in  1296  the  men  ot 
Buteshire,  known  at  that  time  by  the  name  of  the  lord-higfa- 
steward^s  Brandanes.  served  under  Sir  John  Stewart,  and 
were  almost  wholly  cut  off  with  their  valiant  loader 
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Along  with  (be  lands,  King  Robert  the  Second  conferred 
on  his  son  abore  named,  Sir  John  Stewart,  the  hereditary 
office  of  sheriff  of  Bnte  and  Arran.  These  Robert  the  Third 
eonfirmed  by  charter,  *  dilecto  fratri  nostro,  Joanni  Senescallo 
de  Bate,'  11th  November  1400.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Sir 
John  Stuart's  mother's  name  was  Leitch.  Although  desig- 
nated **  Sir"  in  Duncan  Stewart's  History  of  the  Stewarts  and 
by  peerage  writers,  who  generally  follow  each  other,  no  autho- 
rity is  ^ven  for  the  title,  and  he  is  not  so  called  in  any  con- 
temporazy  document.  Of  the  different  yarieties  of  spelling  of 
the  name  of  Stewart,  the  Bute  family  have  preferred  that  of 
Stuart,  the  mode  of  orthography  adopted  by  Mary  queen  of 
Soots  on  going  to  France,  there  being  no  w  in  the  alphabet  of 
that  country. 

A  descendant  of  this  Sir  John  Stewart  in  the  seventh  gen- 
eration, Sir  James  Stuart  of  Bute,  grandfather  of  the  &jt 
earl,  was  created  a  baronet  by  King  Charles  the  First,  28th 
Maroh  1627.  He  was  a  firm  adherent  of  that  unfortunate 
monarch,  and  early  in  the  dvil  wars  ganisoned  the  castle  of 
Rothesay,  and,  at  his  own  expense,  raised  a  body  of  soldiers 
in  the  king's  cause.  He  was  appointed  by  his  majesty  his 
lieutenant  over  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  directed  to  take 
posBosrion  of  the  castle  of  Dumbarton.  Two  frigates  were 
sent  to  his  assistance,  but  one  of  them  was  wrecked  in  a 
storm,  and  Sir  James  was  ultimately  obliged  to  retire  to  Ire- 
land, to  avoid  imprisonment.  His  estate  was  sequestrated, 
and  on  recovering  possession  of  it,  he  was  obliged,  by  way  of 
oon^uxtmise,  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  thousand  marks,  imposed  by 
parliament  in  1646.  When  Cromwell  obtained  possession  of 
Scotland,  the  castle  of  Rothesay  was  again  taken  out  of  his 
hands,  and  a  military  force  placed  in  it.  Sir  James  was  also 
deprived  of  his  hereditary  office  of  sheriff  of  Bute,  and  declar- 
ed incapable  of  any  public  trust.  He  died  at  London  in 
1662,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  By  his  wife, 
Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Dugald  Campbell  of  Auchin- 
breek,  baronet,  he  had  two  sons'  and  three  daughters.  His 
eldest  son.  Sir  Dugald  Stuart,  succeeded  him,  and  died  in 
1672,  leaving  a  son.  Sir  James  Stuart,  the  third  baronet  of 
the  family,  and  first  earl  of  Bute. 

Sir  Robert  Stuart  of  Tilliecnltry,  the  seoond  son,  was 
appointed  a  lord  of  session,  25th  July,  1701.  He  was  also  a 
commissioner  of  justiciaiy,  and  was  created  a  baronet  29th 
April  1707.  He  was  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of 
Bute,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  union,  which  he 
steadily  supported.  In  1709  he  redgned  his  seat  on  the 
bench  in  favour  of  his  nephew  Dugald  Stuart  of  Blairhall, 
the  brother  of  the  following. 

Sir  James  Stuart  of  Bute,  the  third  baronet  of  the  elder 
branch,  succeeded  his  father  in  1672.  On  the  forfeiture  of  the 
earl  of  Argyle  in  1681,  he  was  solicited  by  government  to  take 
the  management  of  the  county  of  Argyle,  and  in  April  1683  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  militia  of  the  counties  of  Argyle, 
Bute,  and  Dumbarton,  and  in  June  1684  sheriff  of  the  district  of 
Tarberl  In  the  following  February  he  was  appointed  sheriff 
of  Argyleshire,  and  on  the  25th  March  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  advocates.  He  supported  the  revolution, 
and  early  declared  his  adherence  to  lOng  William  and  Queen 
Maxy.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  at  which  time  he 
was  member  of  the  Scots  parliament  for  the  county  of  Bute, 
he  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor.  In  1702  he  was  named 
one  of  the  oommisrioners  to  treat  of  a  union  with  England, 
which  did  not  then  talce  effect  By  patent,  dated  at  St 
James',  14th  April  1703,  he  was  created  in  the  peerage  of 
Scotland,  earl  of  Bute,  viscount  of  Kingarth,  Lord  Mount- 
stuart,  (lumbrae,  and  Inchmamock,  to  himself  and  his  heirs 
nude  whatever,  and  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  as  a  peer  in 


parliament,  6th  July  1704.  He  opposed  the  union  with 
England,  and  did  not  attend  the  last  Scottish  parliam  \it,  in 
wliich  the  union  treaty  was  discussed  and  finally  agro  .  ta 
His  lordship  died  at  Bath,  4th  June  1710,  and  was  buried 
with  lus  ancestors  at  Rothesay.  His  epitaph  in  Ijatin  is 
quoted  in  Crawford's  Peerage.  He  was  twice  married,  first 
to  Agnes,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Rose- 
haugh,  Lord  Advocate  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  Uie  Seoond 
and  James  the  Seventii. 

James,  the  second  earl  of  Bute,  the  only  son  of  tbis 
marriage,  inherited,  after  much  litigation,  the  extensive 
estates  of  his  grandfather.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Rose- 
haugh.  After  the  accession  of  George  the  first  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  of  trade  and  police  in  Scot- 
land, lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Bute,  and  a  lord  of  the 
bed-chamber.  During  the  rebellion  of  17 16  he  commanded  the 
Bute  and  Argyle  militia  at  Inverary,  and  prevented  any  out- 
break in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  was  one  of  the  rqne- 
sentatives  of  tiie  Scots  peerage  at  the  general  elections  of  1716 
and  1722.  He  died  in  January  1723,  at  the  age  of  thiriy-three 
years.  He  married  Lady  Aime  Campbell,  only  daughter  of 
Archibald  first  duke  of  Argjrle,  and  by  her  (who  afterwards 
married  Fraser  of  Stricben,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen)  he  had 
two  sons  and  four  daughters.  James,  the  second  son,  succeeded 
to  the  large  estates  of  his  great  grandfather.  Sir  George  Mac* 
kenzie,  and  assumed  the  additional  surname  of  Mackenzi<\ 
This  gentleman,  who  was  a  member  of  parliament  for  dif- 
ferent places  in  Scotland,  from  1742  to  1784,  was  envoy  ex- 
traordinary to  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  1768,  where  he  lived  in 
a  splendid  style  for  some  years.  In  April  1763,  he  was  con- 
stituted keeper  of  the  privy  seal  of  Scotland,  and  sworn  of 
the  privy  council.  He  was  deprived  of  the  privy  seal  in  June 
1766,  but  remstated  in  office  for  life  in  1766.  He  married 
his  oouam.  Lady  Elizabeth  Campbell,  fourth  daughter  of  the 
great  John  dnks  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich,  but  had  no  sur- 
viving issue.  Her  ladyship  died  in  July  1799,  and  her  hus- 
band, Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie,  only  survived  her  about  nine 
montiis,  dying  of  grief  for  her  loss  6th  April  1800,  in  his 
ei^ty-seoond  year.  An  arch  within  the  rails  of  the  duke  of 
Argyle^s  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  contains  a  bust  of 
Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie,  by  Kollekens,  and  a  tablet,  with 
mathematical  instruments,  and  an  appropriate  inscription. 
As  he  left  no  male  issue,  the  sucoesrion  to  his  Scottish  estates 
fell  to  be  regulated  by  an  entail  executed  by  Su:  George 
Mackenzie  in  1689.  Although  the  latter  was  one  of  the  first 
lawyers  of  his  day,  his  settlemrats  were  so  ambiguously 
worded  that  they  gave  rise  to  protracted  litigation.  His 
estates  were  claimed  by  the  Hon.  James  Archibald  Stuart 
Wortiey,  next  brother  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  his 
nephew.  Lord  Herbert  Windsor  Stuart,  second  son  of  tlio 
Marqids.  The  judgment  of  the  court  of  session  was  in  favour 
of  the  former,  and,  on  appeal,  it  was  affirmed  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  4th  March  1803.   [See  Maokenzib,  Sir  Geoboe.] 

John,  third  earl  of  Bute,  the  first  and  favourite  minister  of 
George  the  Third,  was  bom  in  the  Pariiament  dose,  Edin- 
burgh, May  26, 1713.  The  lofty  old  buildings  in  that  famed 
locality,  which  formed  the  fashionable  fiiats  of  the  early  part 
of  the  last  centi6y,  where  so  many  of  the  Scots  noMlily, 
judges,  and  eminent  citizens  of  the  capital,  at  one  period  re- 
sided, were  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1824,  and  the  whole 
dose  has  been  remoddled  to  such  an  extent  with  modern  im? 
provements  that  it  has  lost  all  its  original  features,  and  to 
complete  the  change  the  good  old  name  of  Close,  whidi  con- 
nected it  with  St  Giles*  cathedral,  '*  and  which,"  says  Wil- 
son, "  is  pleasingly  associated  with  the  doistral  courts  of  the 
magnificent  cathedrals  and  abbqrs  of  England,  has  been  re 
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placed  by  the  modem,  and,  in  this  case,  ridicnloas,  one  of 
Sqaaie.**  [MemariaU  of  Edmburgh,  vol.  i.  p.  118.]  The 
tiiird  earl  of  Bnte  reoeived  his  ednoation  at  Eton,  and  sao- 
oeeded  his  father  in  1723,  when  he  was  only  ten  jears  old. 
In  April  1737  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  representative  peers 
of  Scotland,  and  re-chosen  at  the  general  elections  of  1761, 
1768,  and  1774.  In  1738,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
Tltistle.  On  the  landing  of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland  in 
1745,  the  earl  proceeded  to  London,  and  ofiered  his  services 
to  the  government.  Under  the  act  of  1747,  aholishmg  the 
heritable  jnrisdictions,  he  had  an  allowance  of  two  thousand 
pounds  for  the  sherifbhip,  and  one  hundred  and  eighly-six 
pounds,  nine  shillings  and  threepence  for  the  regalitj  of 
Bute ;  in  all,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds 
nine  shillings  and  threepence,  in  full  of  his  daim  of  eight 
thousand  pounds. 

At  an  exhibition  of  private  theatricals  his  lordship  attracted 
the  notice  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  invited  to  court,  and,  in  October  1750,  was 
appointed  by  his  royal  highness,  a  lord  of  his  bed-chamber. 
After  the  death  of  the  prince,  he  was,  in  1756,  nommated  by 
the  widowed  princess,  groom  of  the  stole  to  her  son,  the 
young  heur-apparent,  afterwards  George  the  Third.  In  this 
capacity  he  obtained  unbounded  influence  with  the  princess 
of  Wales,  in  consequence  of  which  the  tutors  of  her  son,  the 
eari  of  Harcourt  and  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  reogned  their 
offices,  and  their  successors,  Lord  Waldegrave  and  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  also  opposed  him  unsuccessfully.  Two  days  after 
the  accession  of  George  the  Third  to  the  throne,  in  October 
1760,  Lord  Bute  was  sworn  a  privy  coundllor,  and  appointed 
eroom  of  the  stole  to  his  miyesty.  In  March  1761,  on  the 
dismissal  of  the  whig  ministry,  he  rengned  that  office,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state.  Tlie 
same  year,  on  the  resignation  of  the  princess  Amelia,  he  was 
appointed  ranger  and  keeper  of  Richmond  park,  and  invested 
with  the  order  of  the  garter;  and,  May  29,  1762,  he  was  con- 
stituted first  lord  of  the  treasury.  He  signalized  his  admin- 
istration by  the  patronage  which  he  extended  to  literature, 
and  it  was  by  his  reoommeDdation  that  a  pension  was  con- 
ferred on  Dr.  Johnson.  Home,  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of 
'  Douglas,*  was  also  indebted  to  him  for  a  place.  His  princi- 
pal measure,  as  prime  minister,  was  the  conchision  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  France,  after  a  sanguinary  and  expensive  war, 
the  peace  of  Paris  being  concluded  February  10, 1768 ;  but 
the  English  nation,  intoxicated  with  the  successes  which  had 
crowned  the  British  arms,  disapproved  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
earl  became  so  unpopular  as  a  minister  that  he  and  his  coun- 
try were  attacked  m  the  most  scurrilous  terms  by  Wilkes  and 
other  party  writers,  through  the  medium  of  the  *  North  Bri- 
ton,' and  mmilar  unprincipled  publications.  He  was  ako 
Hconsed  of  bestowing  many  lucrative  government  offices  on 
his  countrymen,  and  a  popular  odium  was  exdted  against 
Scotsmen  in  London,  which  has  long  since  happily  passed 
away.  Even  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  with  all  his  enlargement 
of  foeling,  was  remarkable  for  the  prejudice  which  he  enter- 
tained against  the  natives  of  Scotland. 

On  8th  April,  1763,  Lord  Bnte  suddenly  retired  from  office; 
and  although  he  never  afterwards  openly  interfered  vnth  pub- 
ao  busmess,  he  retained  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and  was, 
but  without  reason,  suspected  of  exerting  a  secret  uifluence 
over  the  loyal  counsels.  He  was  even  blamed  as  the  author 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  kindled  the  first  flame  of  discord 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  North  American  colonies. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retirement  chiefly  at  a 
residence  at  Christchurch  in  Hampshire,  in  the  cultivation  of 
.iiurature  and  science.     He  employed  the  architect  Robert 


Adam  to  build  a  splendid  mansion  for  him  at  Luton  Hoo,  in 
Bedfordshire,  where  he  accumulated  a  valuable  library,  and 
one  of  the  ridiest  collections  of  paintings,  especially  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  in  the  kingdom.  The  architects 
Geoi^  and  Robert  Adam,  and  Joshua  Kirby,  were  all  em- 
ployed and  munificently  encouraged  by  him.  His  favourite 
study  was  botany,  and  he  wrote,  in  nine  vols.  4to,  a  botanical 
work  which  contained  all  the  diflerent  kinds  of  plants  in  Great 
Britain,  and  only  sixteen  copies  of  which  were  printed,  though 
the  expense  exceeded  a  thousand  pounds.  Butea,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  th6  natural  order  Leguminosse,  was  named 
after  him.  In  1765,  nis  lordsMp  was  elected  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  He  also  held  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  tiie  Marischal  collie,  Aberdeen,  and  on  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  in  1780  be 
was  chosen  thdr  president.  He  was  an  honoraiy  fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  him  the 
university  of  that  city  was  indebted  for  its  botanic  garden.  He 
died  at  London,  March  10,  1792.  He  married,  Aug.  24, 1738, 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  Bf  .P,  eldest 
son  of  Sidney  Wortley  Montagu,  second  son  of  Edward  first  eari 
of  Sandwich,  K.  G.  Her  mother  was  the  celebrated  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  whose  own  name  was  Pierrepont,  the 
daughter  of  Evelyn,  first  duke  of  Kingston.  The  countess 
was  bom  at  Pera,  during  her  fSsther's  embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  February  1718,  and  on  the  death  of  her  father  in 
February  1761,  she  succeeded  to  the  liferent  of  his  vast 
estates  in  Yorkshire  and  Cornwall,  her  brother,  Edward 
Wortley  Montagu,  having  been  disinherited  on  account  of  the 
eccentricity  of  his  conduct.  On  the  3d  April  of  the  latter 
year  she  was  created  a  peeress  of  Great  Britain  by  the  title  of 
baroness  Ifountstuart  of  Wortley,  in  Yorkshire,  with  re- 
nuunder  to  the  heirs  male  of  her  body,  by  her  husband  the 
earl  of  Bute,  and  died  at  Isleworth  6th  November  1794,  in 
her  77th  year,  having  had  five  sons  and  six  daughters.  The 
eldest  son,  John,  succeeded  as  fourth  earl. 

Tlie  second  son,  the  Hon.  James  Archibald  Stuart,  (Wort- 
ley Mackenzie,)  bom  in  1747,  was  M.P.  from  1768  to  1806, 
during  which  period  he  sat  thrice  for  the  county  of  Bute.  In 
1779  he  raised  the  ninety-Second  regiment  of  foot,  and  on 
27th  December  of  that  year  was  appointed  its  lieutenant- 
colonel  commandant.  In  1780  he  proceeded  with  his  regi- 
ment to  the  West  Indies,  yrhere  his  health  was  severely  af- 
fected by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  climate.  At  the  peace  of 
1783,  the  regiment  was  disbanded.  In  1794  he  succeeded 
his  mother,  the  baroness  Mountstuart,  in  her  extensive  pro- 
perty in  Yorkshire  and  Cornwall,  and  in  consequence  assumed, 
by  sign  manual,  the  surname  of  Wortiey,  17th  January  1795; 
and  six  yeus  afterwards,  namely  in  1800,  he  also  succeeded 
his  unde,  the  Right  Hon.  James  Stuart  Mackenzie,  in  his 
estates  in  Scotiand,  his  daim  to  which,  as  already  stated,  was 
confirmed  by  a  final  dedsion  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1803, 
on  which  he  took  the  additional  name  of  Mackenzie  for  himsdf 
only.  Mr.  Stuart  Wortiey  Mackenzie  married  in  1767  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Shr  David  Cunninghame  of  Milnecraig,  in 
Ayrshire,  baronet,  by  Lady  Mary  Montgomery,  daughter  ot 
Alexander,  ninth  earl  of  Eglinton,  by  whom  he  had  issue. 
His  son,  James  Archibald  Stuart  Wortiey,  lord  privy  seal, 
and  subsequently  lord  president  of  the  council,  was  in  1826 
created  Baron  Whamdifie  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  dying  in  1845  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Stuart 
Wortley,  second  Lord  Whamdifie. 

The  Hon.  Frederick  Stuart,  the  third  son  of  the  thu^  earl, 
was  M.P.  for  Bute,  and  died  at  London,  17th  May  1802,  in 
the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  uniharriea. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  the  fourth  son,  a  distinguiaiied 
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general,  was  made  a  knight  oommander  of  the  Bath  in  Jan- 
uaiy  1799|  for  hia  oonqnest  of  Minorcaf  in  November  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  died  in  May  1801.  His  eldest  boo, 
Charles  Stuart,  for  his  diplomatic  services,  was,  in  January 
182ft,  created  Baron  Stoart  de  Rothesay,  in  the  peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  bat  dying  in  1845,  withoot  issue,  his 
title  became  extinct 

The  Hon.  William  Stuart,  the  fifth  son,  bom  in  March 
1755,  was  educated  for  the  church  at  Winchester  school,  and 
at  the  university  of  Gambridgs,  and  in  1779  was  presented 
by  his  father  to  the  vicarage  of  Luton.  In  1793,  he  was  in- 
stalled a  canon  of  Windsor  and  consecrated  bishop  of  St. 
David's,  and  on  25th  November  1800  was  translated  to  the 
archiepisGopal  see  of  Armagh  and  primacy  of  Ireland.  He 
married  8d  May  1796,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Penn,  Esq., 
proprietor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  left  issue.    He  died  in  1805. 

John,  the  fourth  eari  and  first  marquis  of  Bute,  eldest  son 
of  the  third  earl,  bom  30th  June  1744,  was  elected  M.P.  for 
Bossmey  in  1766,  and  rechosen  at  the  general  elections  of 
1768  and  1774.  He  was  created  a  British  peer  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Cardiffe  of  Cardififo  castle  in  Glamorganshire,  20th 
May  1776,  and  being  one  of  the  auditors  of  imprest,  when 
that  particular  office  was  abolished  in  1782,  as  compensation 
seven  thousand  pounds  a-year  was  settled  on  him  for  life. 
In  1779  he  was  appointed  envoy-extraordinaiy  and  plenipo- 
tentiaiy  to  Turin,  and  in  1788  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
the  court  of  Madrid.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1792  be 
became  fourth  earl  of  Bute,  and  in  1794  he  succeeded  his 
mother  as  Baron  Mountstuait.  He  was  created  marquis  of 
Bute,  earl  of  Windsor,  and  Viaoount  Mountjoy,  in  the  peerage 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  patent  to  him  and  his  heurs  male, 
27th  Felnuary  1796.  Being  a  second  time  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  Spain,  he  landed  at  Cadiz,  25th  May  1795,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Madrid,  where  he  remained  till,  in  consequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  French  faction,  the  Spanish  bourt  de- 
clared war  against  Great  Britain,  5tii  October  1796.  His 
lordship  was  a  privy  councillor,  lord  lieutenant,  and  custos 
rotulomm  of  Glamorganshire,  and  also  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Bute,  keeper  of  Rothesay  castle,  a  trustee  of  the 
British  Museum,  having  been  so  appointed  in  March  1800, 
vice-president  of  the  Welsh  charity,  and  doctor  of  laws.  He 
was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Charlotte^ane,  eldest 
daughter  and  co-henress  of  Herbert,  Viscount  Windsor  in 
Ireland,  and  Baron  Mountjoy  in  England,  (who  died  in  1758, 
when  his  titles  became  extinct,)  and  by  her  the  marquis  had 
ten  children. 

The  eldest  son,  John  Lord  Monntstuart,  bom  25th  Sep- 
tember 1767,  married  12th  October  1792,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  sole  heiress  of  Patrick  Crichton,  earl  of  Dumfines,  and 
died  22d  January  1794.  He  had  two  sons;  John,  the  elder, 
became  aizth  earl  of  Dumfiries,  in  right  of  his  mother,  in 
1803,  [see  Dumfbies,  earl  of,]  and  succeeded  as  second  mar- 
quis of  Bute,  in  1814.  Lord  Patrick  Stuart,  the  younger,  bom 
20th  May  1794,  a  posthumous  son,  was  nused  to  the  rank  of 
a  marquis*  son  in  1817,  and  is  heir  presumptive  to  the  tities. 

Lord  Herbert  MS^dsor  Stuart,  the  second  son,  died  in  1825. 
Lord  Evelyn  James  Stuaii;,  the  third  son,  was  a  colonel  in 
the  army,  and  died  16th  August  1842. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Stuart,  lieutenant  Royal  Navy,  the 
fourth  son,  was  lost  in  the  Leda  frigate,  going  out  to  the  West 
Indies  11th  December  1795,  in  the  2l8t  year  of  his  age,  before 
his  father  had  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  marquis. 

Lord  Henxy  Stuart,  the  fifth  son,  bom  7th  June  1777,  was 
appointed,  1st  March  1805,  envoy  extraordinary  and  plenipo- 
tentiaiy  to  the  court  of  Wurtembexg.  He  married  5th  July 
1802    Lady  Gertrade  Emilia  Villiers,  only  daughter  and 


heiress  of  John  earl  of  Grandison  in  Ireland,  by  whom  ho  hai 
issue.  He  died  m  1809,  m  his  thirty-third  year,  and  his  lady 
survived  him  only  eleven  days.  His  eldest  son,  Henxy  Stoart 
of  Dromana,  county  Waterford,  bom  8tii  June  1803,  assumed, 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  the  additional  name  of  Villiers, 
and  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
Lord  Stuart  de  Dedes,  m  May  1839. 

Lord  William  Stuart,  the  sixth  son  of  the  first  marqms,  bom 
18th  November  1778,  served  in  the  royal  navy,  in  which  ho 
had  the  rank  of  captain  in  1799.  He  commanded  the  Cham- 
pion employed  in  the  blockade  of  Malta,  from  September 
1798  to  September  1800,  and  took  the  Bull-dog,  which  he 
carried  from  under  the  batteries  of  Gallipoli,  15th  August 
1801.  He  afterwards  commanded  the  Lavinia  frigate,  in 
which  he  rmdered  essential  assistance  to  the  members  of  the 
British  factory  at  Oporto,  in  the  protection  of  their  persons 
and  property  on  their  expulsion  from  Portugal  in  1807,  and 
he  received  their  formal  tiianks  for  his  conduct  on  that  occa- 
sion, conveyed  through  Mr.  Warre  their  consul.  He  married 
in  1806  the  Hon.  Georgina  Maude,  the  daughter  of  Com- 
wallis  Viscount  Hawarden,  and  by  her  had  one  daughter,  who 
died  unmaxried,  in  1883. 

Lord  Geoxge  Stuart,  the  seventh  son,  born  at  Turin,  4th 
March  1780,  was  also  in  the  navy,  and  was  singularly  unfor- 
tunate in  his  experisnoe  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  having 
thrice  suffered  shipwreck.  He  was  midshipman  on  board  the 
Providence,  sloop  of  war.  Captain  Bronghton,  on  a  voyage  of 
discoveiy  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  when  it  was  wrecked  on  a 
coral  re^  near  Formosa,  17th  May  1797.  All  hands,  how- 
ever, were  saved,  and  his  lordship  returned  to  England  from 
China  the  same  year.  In  1804  he  was  made  captain,  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  Sheemess  of  44  guns,  employed  in 
the  West  Indies,  when  that  vessel  was  lost  in  a  gale  of  wind 
off  Tiinoomalee,  in  December  of  that  year,  or  the  following 
Januaxy.  On  this  occasion  also  all  the  crew  were  saved.  J^ 
1800  he  had  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Migor-general  Jame^ 
Stewart  (by  whom  he  had  issue),  and  in  1805  his  lordship 
and  his  lady  sailed  from  Penang  in  the  Commerce,  but  that 
vessel  was  lost  in  Madras  Beads  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  when  several  of  those  on  board  were  drowned.  Lord 
Geoxge,  however,  and  his  lady  got  safe  on  shore.  He  died  a 
rear-admiral  and  C.  B.,  19th  February  1841. 

The  first  wife  of  the  marquis  of  Bute  died  28th  Januar* 
1800,  and  he  married,  secondly,  7th  Sept.  the  same  year 
Frances,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Coutts,  Esq., 
banker  in  London,  sister  of  the  Countess  of  Guilford,  and  had 
issue.  Lady  Frances,  maxried  to  the  earl  of  Harrowby,  and 
Loid  Dudley  Stuart,  bom  lllh  January  1803,  maxried  a 
daughter  of  Luden  Bonaparte,  prince  of  Canine,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  an  officer  in  the  army.  The  marquis  died  at  Geneva, 
16th  November  1814,  and  the  tities  descended  to  his  grandson. 

John,  2d  marquis  of  Bute,  and  6(.h  earl  of  Dumfries, 
born  Sept  25, 1767.  son  of  John,  Lord  Monntstuart.  He 
had  8.  his  maternal  grandfather  as  earl  of  Dumfries,  April 
7,  1803.  On  Aug.  26,  1806,  he  assumed,  by  sign  manual, 
the  arms  and  surname  of  Crichton,  before  that  of  Stuart. 
He  m.  first  in  1818  Maria,  eldest  dr.  of  George  Augustus, 
Sd  earl  of  Guilford,  who  died  in  1841 ;  in  Jan.  1845,  Sophia 
dr.  of  the  marquis  of  Hastings,  by  whom  he  left,  at  his 
death,  18ih  March  1848,  John  Patrick,  7th  earl  of  Dum- 
fries, 6th  earl  and  3d  marquis  of  Bute,  bom  Sept.  12, 1847, 
and  m*  1872,  the  eldest  dr.  of  Lord  Howard  of  Glossop. 


Butter,  the  surname  of  an  old  famtly  who  possess  the 
lands  of  Fascally  in  Perthshire.  The  Butters  of  Gomtok 
were  an  older  family  of  the  same  county.    On  August  4, 
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1554,  John  Batter  of  Gormok  was  denonnoed  rebel  and  put 
to  the  bom  for  not  underlying  the  law  for  art  and  part  of  the 
Hlaaghter  of  George  Drammond  of  Leidoreif,  and  hie  ion  Wil- 
liam, haying  been  involved  in  the  same  fend  with  the  Blauig 
of  Balthjock  and  Ardblair,  which  led  to  this  fatal  result. 
[See  ante,  page  320,  §econd  coL  art.  Blair.]  His  offers  of 
satisfaction  seem  to  have  been  rejected.  [See  PUcaim*9  Cri- 
mimil  Triak,  vol.  L  part  i.  page  *  871.]  On  24th  November 
1598,  Patrick  Batter,  fiar  of  Gormok,  and  thirty  other  per- 
sons, were  indicted  and  pat  to  the  horn  for  bedeging  the 
place  of  Asaintallis,  and  taking  prisoner  Andrew  Spalding  of 


Asontallie.  In  166^,  Jumes  Batter,  sheriff-clerk  of  Perth- 
shire, beqaeathed  two  fifth  parts  of  the  lands  of  Scenes 
Lethendy  to  maintain  four  poor  persons  of  the  bargh  of  Perth. 


Btrbs,  a  somame  derived  from  a  barony  in  the  ooonty  of 
Haddington,  which  for  many  centuries  belonged  to  the  noble 
family  of  Lindsay,  ancestor  to  the  earls  of  Crawford,  (rom 
whom  it  was  acquired  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
oentuiy,  by  the  earl  of  Haddington,  who  is  baron  of  Binning 
and  Byres.  The  barony  is  now  the  property  of  the  eari  of 
Hopetonn.    [See  Ldtdbat  of  tqe  Byrbs,  Lord.] 
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Cadbll,  anciently  Cadella,  a  somame  which  has  aoqmred 
a  high  standing  in  the  litenuy  history  of  our  ooontiy,  from  its 
connexion  with  the  publication  of  some  of  the  most  valuable 
and  standard  works  of  modem  times,  and  particularly  the  po- 
pular editions  of  the  writings  of  Sur  Walter  Scott.  The  prin- 
cipal family  of  this  name  in  Scotland  is  Gadell  of  Gockenzie, 
now  Tranent,  in  East  Lothian.  The  name  is  supposed  to 
be  originally  Welsh,  but  is  more  likely  to  have  been  of 
French  origin,  and  is  the  same  as  Gaidar.  [See  Calder 
surname  of.] 

GADELL,  Robert,  an  emincDt  publisher, 
whose  connexion  with  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works 
will  perpetuate  his  name,  was  bora  at  Gockenzie 
ou  the  16th  December  1788.  He  was  the  son  of 
Mr.  Gadell  of  Gockenzie  iii  East  Lothian,  and 
about  1807  entered  into  th^  employment  of  the 
late  Mr.  Archibald  Gonstable,  the  eminent  pub- 
lisher. About  the  end  of  1811,  he  was  admitted 
into  partnership  with  him,  on  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  A.  G.  Hunter  of  Blackness  from  the  firm. 
The  business  was  for  a  long  period  extensiyely 
carried  on  under  the  well-known  firm  of  Gonstable 
and  Gompany.  He  married  in  1817  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Gonstable,  who  died  in  a  year  afterwards; 
and  in  Januaiy  1821)  he  married  Miss  Mylne, 
daughter  of  Mr.  George  Mylne,  aqpountant  in 
Edinburgh.  By  this  lady,  who  survived  him,  he 
had  eight  daughters. 

In  1826,  after  the  failure  of  Gonstabla  and  Go., 
Mr.  Gadell  became  the  sole  publisher  of  Scott's 
works.  In  Lockhart's  life  of  his  father-in-law  there 
are  some  very  interesting  notices  relative  to  Gadeirs 
connexion  with  the  great  novelist,  who  has  record- 
ed in  his  Diary  that  '^  Gonstable  without  Gadell  is 
like  getting  the  clock  without  the  pendulum ;  the 


one  having  the  ingenuity,  the  other  the  caution  o/ 
the  business.'*  Sir  Walter's  opinion  of  him  is  thus 
favourably  expressed  in  his  Diary,  at  the  time  his 
publishei-s  were  about  to  fail : — ^*  Gadell  came  at 
eight  to  conununicate  a  letter  from  Hurst  and  Ro- 
binson, intimating  they  had  stood  the  storm.  I 
shall  always  think  the  better  of  Gadell  for  this — 
not  merely  because  *  his  feet  are  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains  who  brings  good  tidings,'  but  because 
he  showed  feeling — deep  feeling,  poor  fellow.  I  Ic, 
who  I  thought  bad  no  moce  than  his  numeratioa. 
table,  and  who,  if  he  had  his  whole  counting-house 
full  of  sensibility,  had  yet  his  wife  ^nijl  children  to 
bestow  it  upon.  I  will  not  forget  this,  if  all  keeps 
right.  I  love  the  virtues  of  rough-^ud-round  men 
— the  others  are  apt  to  escape  in  salt  rhjeam,  sal- 
volatile,  Mid  a  white  pocket-handkerchief.^ 

A  large  stock  of  Sir  Walter's  works  in  the  hands 
of  his  bankrupt  publishers  was  sold  off  for  half  its 
cost,  a  circumstance  which  created  an  impression 
among  the  London  booksellers  that  the  value  of 
the  copyrights  had  been  wrought  out.  1^.  Gad- 
ell, however,  had  a  different  opinion,  and  having 
secured  among  the  members  of  his  own  family 
sufficient  money  to  carry  out  a  scheme  which  he 
had  (quietly  matured,  he  first  communicated  it  to 
Mr.  Ballantyne  the  printer,  and  finding  that  ho 
coincided  with  him  in  the  calculations  he  had 
made,  they  went  together  to  Abbotsford  to  pro- 
pound it  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  December  1827, 
Mr.  Gadell  became  joint-proprietor  of  the  copy- 
right of  all  Sir  Walter's  works  then  published. 
Mr.  Lockhart,  in  his  ^  Life  of  Scott,'  thus  detaihi 
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the  cii*camstances : — ^*  The  question  as  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  *•  Life  of  Napoleon,'  and  *  Woodstock/ 
having  now  been  settled  by  the  arbiter,  (Lord 
Newton)  in  favour  of  the  author,  the  relative  af- 
lairs  of  Sir  Walter  and  the  creditors  of  Constable 
were  so  simplified  that  the  trustee  on  that  seques- 
trated estate  resolved  to  biing  into  the  market, 
#ith  the  ooneurrenee  of  Bailantyne^s  trustees, 
and,  without  further  delay,  a  variety  of  very  val- 
uable copyrights.  This  important  sale  comprised 
Scott's  novels  from  *  Waveriey'  to  '  Quentin  Dur- 
ward'  inclusive,  besides  a  meyority  of  the  shai*es 
of  the  poetical  works.  Mr.  CadeU's  family  and 
private  Mends  were  extremely  dcedi^ons  that  he 
should  purchase  pail;  at  least  .of  these  copyrights, 
and  Sir  Waiter's  were  not  less  so  that  he  should 
sei^e  this  last  opportunity  of  recovering  a  share  in 
the  prime  fruits  of  his  genius.  The  ralations  by 
this  time  established  between  him  and  Cadell 
were  tliose  of  strict  confidence  and  kindness, 
and  both  «aw  well  that  the  property  would  be 
comparatively  lost  were  it  not  secured ;  that 
henceforth  the  whole  should  be  managed  as  one 
unbroken  concern.  It  was  in  the  success  of  an 
uniform  edition  of  the  Waverley  novels,  with  pre- 
faces and  notes  by  the  author,  that  both  antici- 
pated the  means  of  finally  extinguishing  the  debt 
of  Ballantyne  and  Company ;  and,  after  some  de- 
mur, the  trustees  of  that  house'ji  creditors  were 
wise  enough  to  adopt  thebr  views.  The  result 
was  that  the  copyrights,  exposed  to  sale  for  be- 
hoof of  Ccmstable's  creditors,  were  purchased,  one- 
half  for  Sir  Walter,  the  other  half  for  Cadell,  at 
the  price  of  eight  thousand  ^re  hundred  pounds,  a 
sum  which  was  considered  large  at  the  time. 

Sir  Walter's  Diary,  of  date  December  20, 1827, 
has  the  following  allusion  to  this  event : — 

^^Anent  the  copyrights,  the  ^  pock  puds' were 
not  frightened  by  our  high  price.  They  came  on 
briskly,  four  or  five  bidders  abreast,  and  went  on 
till  the  lot  was  knocked  down  to  Cadell  at  £8,500; 
a  very  large  sum  certainly,  yet  he  has  been  of- 
fered a  profit  on  it  ah'eady.  The  activity  of  the 
contest  serves  to  show  the  value  of  the  property. 
On  the  whole,  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  ac- 
quisition." "Well  might  the  'pock  puddings' 
(the  English  booksellers),"  continues  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  "rue  their  tunidity  on  this  day;  but  it  was 


the  most  lucky  one  that  ever  came  for  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  creditors.  A  dividend  of  six  shilliDgs  in 
the  pound  was  paid  at  this  Christmas  on  their 
whole  claims.  The  result  of  their  high-hearted 
debtor's  exertions  between  January  1826,  and 
January  1828,  was  in  all  very  nearly  £40,000. 
No  literary  biographer,  in  all  likelihood,  will  ever 
have  such  another  fact  to  record.  The  creditors 
unanimously  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  inde- 
fatigable industry  which  had  achieved  so  much 
for  their  behoof." 

Into  tliis  new  enterprise,  wliich  was  a  scheme 
of  Mr.  Cadell's,  he  threw  all  the  energy  of  his 
character,  his  business  skill,  and  the  zeal  springing 
from  his  enthusiastic  confidence  in  Sir  Walter's 
popularity,  and  his  own  unbounded  love  and  ven- 
eration for  the  Great  Magician.  The  whole  series 
of  novels  were  republished  in  small  octavo  five- 
sliiiiing  volumes,  neatly  got  up,  with  plates  and 
embellished  title-pages,  and  explanatory  notes  bv 
the  author. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  Walter,  a  fresh  aiTange- 
ment  was  come  to  with  regard  to  the  copyright, 
of  which  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  his  'Life  of  Scott, 
gives  the  following  account : — "  Shortly  after  Sii 
Walter's  death,  his  sons  and  myself,  as  his  ex- 
ecutors, endeavoured  to  make  such  an-angements 
as  were  within  our  power  for  completing  the  great 
object  of  his  own  wishes  and  fatal  exertions.  We 
found  the  remaining  principal  sum  of  the  Ballan* 
tyne  debt  to  be  about  £54,000.  £22,000  had 
been  insured  upon  his  life ;  there  were  some  mon- 
eys in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  and  Mr.  Cadell 
very  handsomely  offered  to  advance  to  us  the  bal- 
ance, about  £30,000,  that  we  might,  without  further 
delay,  settle  with  the  body  of  creditors.  This  was 
effected  accordingly  on  the  2d  of  Febraary,  1883, 
Mr.  Cadell  accepting,  as  his  only  security,  the 
right  to  the  profits  accruing  from  Sir  Walter's  co- 
pyright property  and  literary  remains,  until  such 
times  as  this  new  and  consolidated  obligation 
should  be  discharged." 

In  May,  1847,  Mr.  Cadell  took  upon  himself  all 
tbe  remaining  debts  upon  the  estate,  on  the  trans- 
fer to  him  by  the  family  of  their  remaining  claim 
over  Sir  Walter's  writings.  This  debt  included 
an  heritable  bond  over  the  lands  of  Abbotsford 
for  £10,000.    This  transaction  Mr  Lockhart  says 
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^^erowucd  a  long  series  of  kind  services  to  the 
cause  and  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott/* 

Mr.  Cadell  died  20th  January  1849.  His  health 
had  been  in  a  declining  state  for  neai-ly  a  year. 
Dnring  the  last  few  months  of  his  life  he  was  in 
treaty  for  the  sale  of  the  entire  copyrights,  which 
vrere  valued  at  the  enormous  sum  of  £60,000. 
In  1851,  they  were  purchased  by  Adam  and 
Charles  Black,  publisher  in  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
Cadell  issued  Scott^s  works  in  every  form  and 
shape.  There  was  an  edition  suited  to  every  class 
of  society,  from  the  splendid  Abbotsford,  on  which 
he  spent  about  £40,000,  down  to  the  cheap  people's 
edition  in  parts,  of  which  he  used  to  boast  that 
lie  sold  about  70.000  copies.  Sir  Walter's  manu- 
scripts were  preserved  by  him  with  great  care,  and 
it  was  with  pride  that  he  used  to  exhibit  these 
literary  treasures  to  his  friends.  His  taste  was 
sound  and  discriminating,  his  plans  comprehensive 
and  liberal,  and  his  application  unwearied.  His 
punctuality  was  almost  proverbial.  Exactly  at 
nine  o'clock  every  morning,  except  Sund%}',  he 
entered  his  carriage  at  Ratho;  and,  along  tlie 
road  to  Edinburgh,  the  country  people  knew  the 
time  to  a  minute,  by  the  appearance  of  what  they 
called  "  the  Ratho  coach."  The  same  order  and 
regulaiity  were  conspicuous  at  his  place  of  busi- 
ness in  St.  Andrew's  square,  Edinburgh.  In  the 
beginning  of  1845,  Mr.  Cadell  had  bought  the  estate 
of  Ratho,  where  he  resided  in  his  latter  years. 

Caithkub,  earl  of,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  a  title  po*- 
seeeed  aoce  1456  b7  the  ''  loitUy  Une  of  high  St.  Glair,"  or 
Sinclair.  It  is,  however,  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  has 
been  held  by  different  families.  It  was  one  of  the  titles  of 
the  anoient  Yikingrs  or  sea  kings.  In  Toifwos'  History  of 
the  Oroades,  a  work  which  he  compiled  from  the  ancient 
sagas  and  the  Danish  records,  mention  is  made  of  Dongaldns 
earl  or  jarl  of  Caithness  so  far  back  as  the  year  876.  In  the 
« Islands  Landnamabok,'  quoted  in  the  *  CoUeotanea  de  Rebus 
Albanicia,*  it  is  stated  that  after  Thorstein  the  red,  son  of 
Andur  the  wealthy,  had,  in  conjunction  with  earl  Sigurd  the 
rich,  "  conquered  Kateneaa  and  Sudrland,  Boss  and  Moray, 
and  more  than  the  half  of  Scotland,  Thorstein  rdgned  as 
king  orer  these  districts  until  he  was  betrayed  hy  the  Scotch, 
and  slain  in  battle.  Audur  was  in  Kateness  when  she  heard 
of  her  son  Thontein's  death,"  and  flying  to  Orkney,  she 
there  gave  away  in  marriagf)  Groa,  the  daughter  of  Thorstein 
the  red,  **  to  Dungadr,  jarl  of  Kateness ;  and  his  daughter 
Grelauga,  by  her  marriage  with  Thorfinn,  earl  of  Orkney, 
brought  the  former  district  once  more  into  the  possession  of 
these  earls.**  This  was  sometime  after  the  year  920.  In  the 
same  century,  one  Liotus  was  earl  of  Caithness  and  Orkney. 
He  was  probsbly  a  Norwegian,  and  had  defeated  his  brother 
SsoUins  in  battle  in  a  contest  for  the  earldom 


In  a  charter  of  King  Duvid  the  First  to  tho  monastery  ol 
Dunfermline,  m  the  year  1129,  one  MacwilliAm  is  deagnated 
earl  of  Caithness. 

Harold  earl  of  Caithness  and  Orkney,  a  powerful  chieftain, 
was  A  good  and  faithful  subject  of  King  William  the  Tion  till 
1196,  when  he  broke  out  into  rebellion.  The  king  maithoi 
an  anny  into  Caithness,  on  which  the  earl  submitted,  but  his 
sons,  Roderick  and  Torphin,  attacking  the  royal  troops,  near 
Inverness,  were  defeated,  and  Roderick  slain.  The  following 
year,  the  earl,  instigated  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Mached, 
agam  appeared  in  aims,  and  was  encoontered  by  the  king's 
forces,  who  defeated  him  and  took  him  prisoner.  On  being 
led  fettered  before  the  king,  he  ordered  him  to  be  closely  con- 
fined in  a  turret  of  Roxburgh  castle,  where  he  remained  until 
the  king^s  anger  was  pacified  towards  him,  when  he  was  dis- 
missed on  his  humble  snbmisaon,  his  son,  Torphin,  having 
sonendered  himself  as  a  pledge  for  his  fidelity.  On  this 
Qocaskm  the  aoutheni  division  of  Caithness,  called  Sutb- 
eriand,  was  taken  from  Harold  lChalmer$  Cahdomk^  pag* 
633]  i^nd  given  to  Hugh  Freskin,  sheriff  of  Inverness,  the 
progenitor  of  the  earls  of  Sutherland.  Harold  having  i^ii 
rebelled  soon  after,  the  king  ordered  Torphin's  eyes  to  be  put 
out,  and  his  body  otherwise  mutilated,  and  he  died  nuserab^y 
m  prison.  The  earl  himself  died  in  1206.  This  Harold  » 
said  to  have  murdered  John  bishop  of  Caithness. 

In  1222,  John  earl  of  Caithness  and  Orkney  possessed  thes» 
earldoms,  when  Adam  bishop  of  Caithness,  a  rigorous  exactor 
of  tithes,  was  assaulted  in  lus  episcopal  palace  at  Halkirk,  by 
the  people  of  his  diocese,  and  burnt  to  death,  a  monk  who  at- 
tended him,  named  Serl0|  being  at  the  same  time  killed. 
The  descent  of  this  Adam,  says  the  Orkneyinga  Saga,  '*  no- 
body knew,  for  the  child  had  been  found  at  the  door  of  some 
church."  The  men  of  Caithness  thought  him  rather  hard  iu 
his  episcopal  govenuuenti  and  chiefly  attributed  that  to  the 
monk  Serlo.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  that  the  bishop 
should  have  a  spann  of  butter  of  twen^  cows  from  evo-y 
proprietor  in  Caithness.  Bishop  Adam  wanted  to  increase 
this  impost,  and  have  a  spann,  first  of  fifteen,  afterwards  of 
twelve,  and,  these  being  successively  granted,  ultimately  of 
ten  cows.  The  people  complained  to  the  eari  of  the  bishop*s 
exactions,  but  he  declined  to  interfere  in  tlie  dispute,  on 
which,  in  a  highly  excited  state,  they  attacked  the  bishop^s 
rendence.  The  bishop  and  his  fdlowers  were  drinking  in  on 
upper  apartment,  and  when  the  people  came,  the  monk  went 
out  to  the  door,  and  he  was  immediately  hewn  across  the 
countenance  and  fell  dead  into  the  room.  The  bishop  then 
went  out,  intending  to  make  peace  with  the  people,  but  seia- 
ing  him  they  conveyed  him  to  a  smaller  house  than  his  own, 
and  set  fire  to  it,  when  the  mifurtunate  bishop  was  burnt  to 
death.  The  earl,  as  he  had  refused  to  interpose  for  the  preven- 
tion of  this  deed,  was  supposed  to  have  connived  at  it,  and 
he  was,  in  consequence,  deprived  of  his  estate  by  the  king, 
Alexander  the  Second,  but  was  afterwards  permitted  to  re- 
deem it,  on  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  tho 
giving  up  the  third  part  of  the  earldom.  Eari  John  was 
murdered  in  his  own  house  by  his  servants  in  1281,  and  his 
body  was  consumed  to  ashes  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the 
slaughter  of  the  bishop. 

''  There  is,"  says  Lord  HaUes  {AtmaU  qf  SooUmd,  voL  i. 
p.  48.  note),  "  an  obscurity  in  our  histories  concerning  the  earls 
of  Caithness,  which  I  am  not  able  to  dispel.**  This  obscurity 
has  greatly  puzzled  the  peerage  writers  and  genealogists,  who 
are  unable  to  reconcile  certain  discrepancies  in  dates  and  per- 
sons occurring  in  connexion  with  the  earldom.  According  to 
Crawford's  peerage,  Magnus,  second  son  of  Gilibrede,  eari  of 
Angus,  obtained  this  earldom  fimn  King  Alexander  the  &•- 
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oondi  in  1222  [if  so,  this  most  have  been  on  the  forfeiture  of 
Earl  JohnJ  on  payment  of  a  yearly  duty  of  ten  pounds  ster- 
ling to  the  king  and  his  successors.  He  had  a  son,  Malcokn, 
who  succeeded  him,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  his  name. 
IIU  son  John,  eaii  of  Caithness,  was  one  of  the  Scottish  no- 
bles to  whom  King  Edward  addressed  a  letter  proposing  the 
marriage  of  his  son  to  Margaret  of  Norway,  the  young  queen 
of  Scotland,  dated  at  Brigham,  12tli  March  1289-90.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  peers  who  made  default  when  Baliol  held 
his  first  parliament  at  Scone  10th  February  1292--8.  In 
1296  he  swore  fealty  to  Edward  the  First,  but  his  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  Bemarks  on  the  Ragman  RoU.  He  died 
about  18d0.  His  succesnon  is  involved  in  perplexity.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  this  earl  John  was  succeeded  by 
a  daughter  or  sister,  married  to  Magnus,  earl  of  Orkney,  to 
whom  she  brought  the  earldom  of  Caithness ;  that  Magnus, 
earl  of  Caithness  and  Orkney,  had  two  daughters,  his  heir- 
esses, Margaret,  married  to  Simon  Eraser,  (supposed  to  be 
the  Simon  Frsser  killed  at  Halidonhill  in  1883,)  and  Isabella, 
marxied  to  Malise,  earl  of  Stratheam,  who,  in  her  right,  was 
also  earl  of  Caithness  and  Orkneyi  and  accordingly  was  styled 
earl  of  Stratheam,  Caithness,  and  Orkney,  and  that  he  had 
four  daughters,  coheiresses ;  the  eldest,  whose  name  is  not 
given,  married  to  William,  earl  of  Boss;  Isabel,  to  Sir  William 
Sinclair  of  Rostin ;  Matilda,  to  a  person  named  de  le  Aide; 
and  the  youngest,  whose  name  also  has  not  been  recorded,  to 
Reginald  Chene.    l^Douffku'  Peerage,  vol.  i.  page  298.] 


The  title  was  next  possessed  by  a  branch  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily of  Stewart;  Prince  David,  earl-palatine  of  Stratheam, 
eldest  son  of  JE^ing  Robert  the  Second,  by  his  second  wife, 
Knphamia  Ross,  having  been  by  his  father  created  earl  of 
Caithness  early  in  his  reign.  In  several  charters  he  is  styled 
earl-palatine  of  Stratheam  and  earl  of  Caithness.  [See 
Stratubabii,  earl  of.]  His  daughter  Euphamia,  countess 
•  palatine  of  Stratheam,  resigned  the  earldom  of  Caithness  in 
favour  of  her  nnde  Walter,  Lord  Bi^echin,  second  son  of 
King  Robert  the  Second,  by  Euphamia  Ross,  and  he  accord- 
ingly obtained  from  |Qng  Robert  t^e  Third  a  charter  of  the 
earldom  of  Caithness  and  regality  thereof.  On  being  after- 
wards created  earl  of  Athol,  he  resigned  the  earldom  of 
Caithness  in  favour  of  his  second  son,  Alan,  who  obtuned 
from  King  James  the  First,  a  grant  of  the  earldomi  dated  at 
Perth  16th  May  1480,  to  himself  and  le^timate  heirs  male, 
whom  failing  to  revert  to  his  father,  Walter,  earl  of  AthoL 
The  following  year  Donald  Balloch,  a  near  relation  of  the  po- 
tent lord  of  the  isles,  landed  in  Lochaber,  witli  a  considera- 
ble force,  and  ravaged  that  district  in  the  most  relentless 
manner.  To  check  his  ferocity  and  defend  the  western  coast, 
Alan  earl  of  Caithness  and  Alexander  earl  of  Mar  marched 
with  the  royal  army,  and  met  the  island  warrior  at  the  an- 
cient castle  of  Inverlochy,  near  Foit  WillisSn,  in  the  county 
of  Inverness.  A  bloody  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  royal 
troops  were  completely  defeated.  The  earl  of  Caithness  was 
Biam ;  and  sixteen  of  his  personal  attendants,  besides  many 
barons  and  knights,  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  Having  no 
issue,  the  earldom  reverted  to  his  father,  and  on  his  attainder 
for  the  execrable  murder  of  his  nephew.  King  James  the 
First,  in  1487,  it  was  forfeited  and  annexed  to  the  crown. 


The  next  nossessor  of  the  title  was  Sir  George  de  Crich- 
ton,  the  elder  of  two  sons  of  Stephen  Crichton  of  Cairns,  of 
the  family  of  Crichton  of  Crichton.  Having  acquired  the 
farour  of  King  James  tho  Second,  Sir  George  was  constituted 
lord  high  admiral  of  Scotland,  and  obtained  several  consider- 
able grants  of  land  from  that  monarch  in  14o0,  1451,  and 


1452,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  created  earl  of  Caithness, 
the  honours  being  limited  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  by 
h's  second  wife,  Janet  Borthwick,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Borthwick  of  Boithwick  and  relict  of  James  Douglas,  Lord 
Dalkeith.  He  had  a  daughter  Janet,  who  inherited  the 
lands  of  Baraton,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  who  mar- 
ried John  Maxwell,  supposed  to  be  a  younger  son  of  Herbert 
second  Lord  Maxwell,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  George  Max- 
welL  The  earl  of  Caithness  died  in  1455,  when  the  title  be- 
came extinct,  and  the  large  estates  of  the  earldom,  with  the 
exception  of  Bamton  and  Cairns,  appear  to  have  reverted  to 
the  crown. 


The  earldom  was  next,  by  James  the  Second,  conferred, 
28th  August,  1455,  on  William  Sinclair,  third  earl  of  Ork- 
ney [see  Obknet,  earl  of],  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland, 
in  compensation,  as  the  charter  bears,  of  a  claim  of  right 
which  he  and  his  heirs  had  to  the  lordship  of  Niddesdaie. 
He  was  afterwards  designated  earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness, 
but  after  1471,  in  which  year  he  surrendered  to  King  James 
the  Third  the  earldom  of  Orkney,  he  was  styled  earl  of  Caith* 
ness  aione.  From  him  the  present  branch  of  the  family 
which  now  enjoys  the  title  is  remotely  descended.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  had  a  son  by  each  wife,  both  named  Wil- 
liam SincUur.  Passing  by  the  son  of  the  first  marriage,  he 
resigned,  in  1476,  the  earldom  of  Caithness  in  favour  of  bin 
son  by  his  second  wife,  Maijory;  and  he,  in  consequence, 
obtained  a  charter  of  the  whole  lands  of  the  earldom,  &c.,  to 
him  and  his  heirs  whatsoever,  7th  December  of  that  year. 

William  Sinclair,  the  second  earl  of  this  race,  was  killed, 
with  his  royal  master,  James  the  Third,  at  the  battle  of  Flod- 
den  in  1513.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Keith  of  Innerugy,  by  whom  he  had  two  sous,  John,  his  suc- 
cessor, and  Alexander  Sinclair  of  Stamster. 

John  Sinclair,  the  third  earl,  in  1516  entered  into  bonds  of 
friendship  and  alliance,  for  mutual  protection  and  support, 
with  A4am,  earl  of  Sutherland,  from  whom,  on  account 
thereof,  he  received  a  grant  of  some  lands  upon  the  east  side 
of  the  water  of  Ully ;  notwithstanding  of  which  he  joined  the 
Mackays,  and  other  enemies  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  and 
took  part  in  all  the  feuds  and  quarrels  of  the  oountiy  against 
the  Sutherland  family.  The  earl  of  Sutherland,  ui  conse- 
quence, brought  an  action  before  the  lords  of  council  and  ses- 
sion against  the  earl  of  Caithness  to  recover  back  from  him 
the  lands  of  Strathully,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  ful- 
filled the  condition  on  which  the  lands  were  granted  to  him. 
There  were  other  minor  pomts  of  dispute  between  tlie  earls, 
to  get  all  which  determined,  they  both  repaired  to  Edinburgh, 
where,  by  the  advice  of  mutual  friends,  they  referred  the  de- 
dsaon  of  their  differences  to  Gavin  Dunbar,  bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
who  pronounced  his  award  11th  March  1524,  which  put  an  end 
to  all  oontroversies,  and  made  the  earls  live  in  peace  with  one 
another  ever  after.  In  1529,  he  and  Lord  Sinclair  [see  Sin- 
clair, lord]  invaded  Orkney  with  a  numerous  force,  in  order 
to  assert  some  claim  which  they  professed  to  have  to  the 
Orkney  islands,  aiising  out  of  the  renewed  lordship  of  the 
earldom  of  Orkney,  and  were  encountered  by  the  Orcadians, 
under  the  command  of  James  Sinclair,  govemor  of  Kirkwali 
castle,  at  Summerdale  or.Bigswell  in  Stenness,  18th  May  oi 
that  year,  and  there  they  sustained  a  most  disastrous  and 
signal  defeat,  the  earl  of  Caithness  and  five  hundred  of  his 
followers  being  slain,  and  Lord  Sinclair  and  the  survivors 
taken  prisoners.  In  the  old  Statistical  account  of  Frith  and 
Stenness  a  copy  is  inserted  of  a  nineteen  years'  respite  to 
Edward  Sinclair  and  his  accomplices,  for  art  and  part  of  the 
convocation  and  gathering  of  the  Ueges  in  arrayed  battle 
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against  mnqahile  John  earl  of  Caithness,  and  for  art  and 
part  of  the  shiiighter  of  the  said  earl  and  his  firiends.  Bj 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of  WilHam  Sutherland  of  Daf- 
fus,  he  had  two  sons,  William,  who  appears  to  have  died  be- 
fore his  father,  and  George,  fourth  earl  of  Caithness. 

The  fourth  earl  was  a  cruel  and  avaricious  nobleman,  who 
scrupled  not  at  the  commission  of  the  greatest  crimes  for  the 
attainment  of  his  purposes.  The  bishop  of  Caithness  oemg  in 
banishment  in  England,  the  eari  and  Donald  Mackay,  a  diief 
with  whom  he  was  in  terms  of  friendship,  took  possession  of  the 
bishop*s  lands,  and  levied  the  rent,  for  the  behoof,  as  they  pre- 
tended of  the  exiled  bishop.  Mackaj  possessed  himself  of  the 
castle  of  Skibo,  one  of  the  bishop's  palaces,  which  he  fortified, 
while  the  eari,  on  his  part,  took  possession  of  tiie  castle  of  Stra- 
bister,  another  of  the  episcopal  residences.  But  upon  the  re- 
storation of  the  bishop,  both  the  earl  and  Mackay  absolutely  re- 
iiised  to  surrender  to  him  these,  or  any  other  parts  of  his  pos- 
sessions, or  to  account  to  him  for  the  rents  they  had  collected 
in  his  name.  On  their  refiisal,  the  earl  of  Huntly,  who  was 
at  that  time  Lieutenant-general  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
th»  eiyrl  of  Sutherland,  summoned  them  to  appear  before 
iliem  at  Helmsdale,  to  answer  for  their  intromissions  with  the 
•Ushof(*s  rents,  and  for  their  usurpation  of  his  residences. 
The  earl  immediately  obeyed  the  call,  and  although  the  river 
j&[  Helmsdale  was  greatly  swollen  by  recent  heavy  rains,  he, 
in  order  to  show  his  ready  submission,  crossed  it  on  foot,  to 
the  great  danger  of  his  life,  as  the  water  was  as  high  as  his 
•breast.  Having  made  a  final  and  satisfactory  arrangement, 
the  earl  returned  into  Caithness.  Mackay  was  committed  a 
jprisoner  to  the  castle  of  Foulis. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  queen  regent  at  Inverness,  m  July 
^556,  having  undertaken  ^  journey  to  the  north  at  that  pe- 
riod, for  the  repression  of  the  tumults  and  disorders  then  pre- 
•valent,  she  was  met  by  the  earls  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland. 
Tlie  former  had  been  requested  to  bring  his  countrymen  along 
4vith  him  to  the  court,  and  having  neglected  or  declined  to  do 
so,  he  was  committed  to  prison  at  Inverness,  Aberdeen,  and 
JSdinburgh,  successively,  and  was  not  restored  to  liberty  till  he 
jiad  pud  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  He  obtained  a  re- 
mission under  the  great  seal,  15th  December  1556,  and  had 
^wo  charters  of  the  office  of  justiciary  from  Portinculter  to 
.the  Pentland  Frith,  17th  April  1566  and  14th  February 
^hereafter,  ratified  in  parliament  19th  April  1567.  On  the 
i2th  of  the  latter  month  and  year,  he  was  one  of  the  jury  on 
the  trial  of  the  eari  of  Both  well  for  the  murder  of  Damley, 
and  when  the  verdict  of  acquittal  was  returned,  he  protested 
in  their  name  that  no  crime  should  be  imputed  to  them  on 
that  account,  because  no  accuser  had  appeared,  and  no  proof 
was  brought  of  the  indictment  He  took  notice,  also,  that 
the  9th  instead  of  the  10th  of  February  was  spedfied  in  the 
indictment,  as  the  day  on  which  the  murder  was  committed. 

This  George,  fourth  earl  of  Caithness,  had  long  borne  a 
mortal  hatred  to  John,  earl  of  Sutherland,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  instigated  his  counn,  Isobel  Sinclair,  wife  of  Gilbert  Gor- 
don of  Gartay,  and  sister  of  William  Sinclair  of  Dumbaith,  to 
poison  the  earl  and  countess,  who  was  near  her  confinement, 
while  at  supper  at  Helmsdale,  in  the  month  of  July  1567. 
Their  only  son,  and  heir,  Alexander  Gordon,  made  a  very 
narrow  escape,  not  having  returned  in  time  from  a  hunting 
excursion  to  join  his  father  and  mother  at  supper.  The  eari 
and  countess  were  carried  next  morning  to  Dunrobin,  where 
they  died  within  five  days  thereafter,  and  to  free  himself  from 
the  imputation  of  being  concerned  in  this  murder,  the  eari  of 
Caithness  punished  some  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland  s  most 
fiiithful  servants,  under  the  colour  of  avenging  his  death. 
The  deceased  eari's  friends,  however,  apprehended  Isobel  Sin- 


clair, and  sent  her  to  Edinburgh  for  trial,  but,  after  being 
condemned,  she  died  in  prison  on  the  day  appointed  for  her 
execution.  During  all  the  time  of  her  illness  she  uttered  the 
most  dreadful  imprecations  on  the  earl  of  Caithness,  for  hav- 
ing indted  her  to  the  horrid  act.  The  eldest  son  of  this  wo- 
man, John  Gordon,  was  the  next  male  heir  to  the  earldom  of 
Sutherland,  after  Alexander,  the  son  of  the  murdered  earl, 
and  happening  to  be  in  the  house  when  his  mother  had  pre- 
pared the  poison,  and  becoming  extremely  thusty,  he  called 
for  a  drink.  One  of  his  mother's  servants,  not  aware  of  the 
preparation,  presented  to  the  youth  a  portion  of  the  potsonous 
liquid,  which  he  drank.  This  occasioned  his  death  within 
two  days,  a  drcumstance  which,  with  the  appearances  of  the 
body  after  death,  gave  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  his  mother's 
gniit. 

The  eari  of  Caithness  now  formed  a  design  to  get  the  young 
earl  of  Sutherland  mto  his  hands,  and  prevailed  upon  Robert 
Stewart,  bishop  of  Caithness,  to  write  a  letter  to  the  gover- 
nor of  the  castle  of  Skibo,  in  which  the  eari  of  Sutheriand 
resided,  to  deliver  up  the  castle  to  him ;  a  request  with  whidi 
the  governor  complied.  Having  taken  possession  of  the  cas- 
tle, the  eari  carried  ofi*  tlie  young  man  into  Caithness,  and 
though  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  got  him  married  to  Lady 
Barbara  Sindair,  his  daughter,  then  thirty-two  years  old. 
Mackay  of  Far,  an  ally  of  the  earl  of  Caithness,  was  the  par- 
amour of  this  lady,  and  for  continuing  the  connexion  with 
him,  she  was  afterwards  divorced  by  her  husband.  In  the 
meantune  the  earl  of  Caithness  fixed  his  residence  at  Dunro- 
bin castle,  ui  Sutherlandshire,  the  seat  of  his  minor  son-in- 
law,  whom  he  treated  with  great  indignity,  and  burnt  all  the 
papers  belongmg  to  the  house  of  Sutheriand,  on  whidi  he 
could  lay  his  hands.  He  expelled  many  ancient  families  from 
Sutherland,  put  several  of  the  Inhabitants  to  death,  and  ban- 
ished others,  after  disabling  them  in  then:  persons,  by  new 
and  unheard  of  modes  of  torture,  and  stripping  them  of  all 
their  possessions.  He  even  entertained  the  intention  of  de- 
stroying the  earl  of  Sutherland  himsdf,  and  marrying  Wil- 
liam Sinclair,  his  own  second  son,  to  Lady  Margaret  Gordon, 
the  eldest  nster  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  but  the  latter  being 
apprised  in  time  of  his  designs,  made  his  escape  from  Dun- 
robin  castie.  In  revenge,  the  earl  of  Caithness  sent  his  eldest 
son,  John  Master  of  Quthness,  sumamed  from  his  great 
strength,  Garrow  [from  the  Gaelic  word  fforbh,  rough  or 
strong]  witii  a  large  party  of  followers,  to  attack  Hugh  Mur- 
ray of  Aberscors  and  others  of  that  name,  residing  about  the 
town  of  Dornoch,  who  were  firmly  attached  to  the  family  of 
Sutheriand,  and  who,  after  various  skumifbes,  took  refuge  i^ 
the  town  and  castle  of  Domodi,  which  were  besi^^  by  the 
Caithness  men,  and  for  a  while  manfully  defended.  After 
burning  the  Catiiedral  and  reducing  the  town,  the  roaster  at- 
tacked the  castie,  and  the  Murrays  were,  in  the  end,  obliged 
to  capitulate,  an^  having  undertaken  to  depart  out  of  Suth- 
erland within  three  montiis,  they  delivered  three  hostages  for 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions.  The  carl  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty  £onduded  by  his  son,  and  basely  beheaded  the  three 
hostages.  This  took  place  in  1570,  and  in  1576  the  castie  of 
Gimigo,  which  was  at  that  period  the  baronial  residence  of 
the  eari  of  Caithness,  became  the  scene  ot  one  of  the  most 
fearful  atrodties  on  record.  John  Garrow,  the  master  of 
Caithness,  had  incurred  the  sospidon  and  displeasure  of  hia 
father,  the  eari,  on  account  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Murrays,  because  he  did  not,  when  he  had  the  opportunity, 
extirpate  tiie  whole  inhabitants  of  Domodi.  While  convers* 
ing  with  his  father,  he  was  arrested  by  a  party  of  armed  men, 
who,  upon  a  secret  signal  being  given  by  the  eari,  had  rushed 
in  at  the  chamber-door.      He  was  instantly  fettered,  and 
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thrust  into  a  dark  dungeon  below  the  castle,  in  which  he 
diagged  out  for  seven  years  a  wretched  existence.  At  last 
his  keepers,  David  and  Ingram  Sinclair,  relatives  of  his  own, 
determined  to  destroy  him,  and  after  having  kept  him  for 
some  tune  without  food ;  they  gave  him  a  large  mess  of  salt 
beef,  and  then  withholding  all  drink  from  hini,  left  him  to  die 
of  raging  thirst. 

The  inhuman  earl  died  at  Edinburgh  dth  September  1582, 
and  his  body  was  buried  in  St  Giles*,  where  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory.  His  heart  was  cased  in  lead, 
and  placed  in  the  Sincliur's  aisle  in  the  church  of  Wick, 
wher3  his  murdered  son  was  interred.  He  had  married  Lady 
Elizabeth  Graham,  second  daughter  of  William  se<9ond  esri 
of  Montrose,  and  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  In  an 
ificnrsion  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland  into  Caithness  in  1588, 
afterwards  mentioned,  one  of  his  followers  having  entered  the 
church  of  Wick,  found  the  leaden  box  which  enclosed  the 
heart  of  the  cruel  earl  of  Caithness,  and  disappointed  in  his 
expectations  of  treasure,  he  broke  the  casket  open,  and  flung 
the  corrupted  heart  to  the  winds.  His  eldest  son,  John  Gar- 
row,  had  married  Lady  Jean  Hepburn,  only  daughter  of  Pa- 
trick, third  eari  of  Bothwell,  sister  of  the  husband  of  Queen 
Maiy,  widow  of  John  prior  of  Coldingham,  and  mother  of 
Francis  the  turbulent  earl  of  Botiiwell,  and  had  issue  Creorge 
the  fifth  earl  of  Caithness,  three  other  sons,  and  a  daughter, 
married  to  Sir  John  Home  of  Coldingknows. 

George  the  fifth  earl  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1582. 
He  began  his  career  by  avenging  his  father's  death  on  his 
two  murderers.  David  Sinclair,  one  of  them,  redded  at 
Keiss,  and  the  other,  Ingram  SincUir,  at  Wester.  The 
daughter  of  the  latter  was  to  be  married,  and  a  large  party 
were  invited  to  the  wedding.  Earl  George  met  David  on  his 
way  to  Wester,  and  ran  him  through  the  body  with  his 
sword.  The  eari  then  rode  over  to  Wester,  and  accosted  In- 
gram as  he  was  playing  at  football  on  the  green.  **  Do  you 
know,"  said  he,  **that  one  of  my  corbies,"  so  he  called  his 
pistols,  "missed  firs  this  morning?**  and  drawing  it  from  the 
holster  as  if  to  look  at  it,  shot  him  through  the  head.  In 
1585  he  hai  a  meeting  with  the  earl  of  Sutherland  at  Elgin, 
in  the  presenae  of  the  earl  of  Huntly,  and  other  friends,  when 
tbe  differences  between  the  two  earls  bemg  adjusted,  they 
were  recoi^dled  for  the  time  to  each  other.  Another  meet- 
ing subsequently  took  place  between  the  two  earls  at  the  hill 
of  Bengrime  in  Sutherland,  when  they  entered  into  a  oonfed- 
ency  against  the  clan  Gunn.  On  the  19th  May  of  the  same 
year  (1585)  the  earl  of  Caithness  had  a  remission  under  the 
great  seal  to  hunself  and  twenty-two  other  persons,  for  being 
art  and  part  in  the  slaughter  of  David  Hume  of  Crewschawis 
and  others.  In  1587  the  old  feud  broke  out  again  between 
the  rival  houses  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  and  both  par- 
ties assembled  their  forces  at  Helmsdale ;  but  by  the  media- 
tion of  mutual  fiiends  a  truce  was  agreed  upon,  after  the 
expiry  qf  which  the  earl  of  Sutherland  invaded  Caithness, 
in  February  1588,  when  great  slaughter  and  spoil  took  place. 
The  town  of  Wick  was  also  pillaged  and  burnt,  but  the  church 
was  preserved.  The  earl  of  Caithness,  shut  up  in  the  castle 
of  Gimigo,  which  was  strongly  fortified,  desired  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  and  a  conference  with  tiie  earl  of  Sutherland. 
Another  truce  was  the  consequence,  which,  however,  did  not 
ast  long,  and  various  battles,  skirmishes,  and  forays  ensued 
between  the  rival  earls  and  their  followers.  The  earl  of 
Huntly  and  others,  friends  of  the  parties,  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  reoondle  them  effectually,  till  March  1591,  when  the 
earls  met  at  Stnthbogie  and  agreed  to  live  on  terms  of  amity 
in  future;  but  in  the  year  1600,  the  earl  of  Caithness,  under 
the  nretcnce  of  going  on  a  hunting  expedition,  again  invaded 


Sutherland,  and  encamped  near  the  hill  of  Bengrime,  on 
which  the  Sutherland  and  Strathnaver  men  assembled  in 
great  force,  and  marched  against  him.  After  some  messages 
had  passed  between  the  two  earls,  the  army  of  the  earl  of 
Caithness  retired,  and  both  in  a  day  or  two  after  disbanded 
their  forces.  He  made  another  attempt  in  July  1607,  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  Sutherland,  but  was  prevented  from  aooom- 
plishing  his  purpose  by  the  sudden  appearance  in  Strathnlly 
of  the  earl  of  Sutherland  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force. 
By  the  mediation  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly  the  eaxls  again 
met  at  Elgin  with  their  mutual  friends,  and  once  more  ad- 
justed their  dififerenoes.  In  the  following  year,  some  servants 
of  the  earl  of  Orkney,  being  forced  by  stress  of  weather  to 
land  in  his  country,  the  earl  of  Caithness  apprehended  them^ 
and  after  forcing  them  to  swallow  a  quantity  of  spirits,  which 
completely  intoxicated  them,  he  ordered  one  side  of  their 
heads  and  beards  to  be  shaved,  and  compelled  them  to  go  .to 
sea,  although  the  storm  had  not  abated.  On  reaching  Ork- 
ney they  complained  to  their  master,  who  immediately  laid 
the  case  before  the  king.  His  majesty  'referred  ti^e  matter 
to  his  council  for  trial,  but  the  earls  of  Caithness  and  Orknev 
having  anived  in  Edinburgh,  they  were  induced  by  their 
friends  to  adjust  the  business  amicably  between  themselves. 

The  criminal  conduct  of  this  earl  of  Caithness  procured 
for  him  the  name  of  "  the  wicked  earl,**  and  involved  him  in 
constant  quarrels  and  difficulties.  To  recruit  his  exhausted 
resources  he  took  into  his  employment  a  coiner  named  Arthur 
Smith,  who  had  been  tried  and  condemned  to  death  for  coun- 
terfeiting the  coin  of  the  realm,  but  who,  on  the  intercessioq 
of  Lord  Elphinston,  the  Lord  Treasm-er  of  Scotland,  had  ob- 
tained a  pardon.  This  person  continued  in  the  emjdoyment 
of  the  earl  of  Caithness  for  seven  or  eight  years.  His  work- 
shop was  under  the  rock  of  castle  Sinclah',  in  a  quiet  retired 
place  called  the  Goto,  to  which  there  was  a  secret  passage 
firom  the  earPs  bedchamber.  No  person  was  admitted  to 
Smith's  workshop  but  the  earl,  and  in  a  short  time  Caithness, 
Orkney,  Sutherland,  and  Ross  were  filled  with  bsse  money, 
which  was  first  detected  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  brother  of  the 
earl  of  Sutherland,  when  in  Scotiand  in  1611,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  made  the  king  acquainted  therewith, 
His  majesty  thereupon  addressed  a  letter  to  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council,  authorising  them  to  grant  a  commission  to  Sir 
Robert  to  apprehend  Smith  and  bring  him  to  Edinbuxgh.  In 
the  following  year  Smith  was  apprehended  in  bis  own  house 
in  the  town  of  Thurso,  and  in  an  endeavour  to  rescue  him, 
John  Sinclair  of  Stirkage,  nephew  of  the  earl  of  Caithness, 
was  slain,  and  James  Sinchur,  brother  of  the  laird  of  Dun, 
severely  wounded:  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Smith  he  was 
at  once  put  to  death  by  those  in  whose  custody  he  was.  The 
earl  of  Caithness,  a^  that  time  in  Edinbui^h,  summoned  the 
leaders  of  the  parties  who  had  killed  his  nephew  and  wounded 
his  kmsman,  to  appear  at  Edinburgh  and  answer  for  their  con- 
duct. On  the  other  hand  his  son,  Lord  Berriedale,  and  seve- 
ral of  then*  followers,  were  prosecuted  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon 
for  resbting  the  king's  commission  and  attacking  those  who 
bore  it.  Previous  to  this  affair,  Su:  Robert  Gordon  had  caused 
the  earl  to  be  denounced  and  proclaimed  a  rebel  to  the  kin|^ 
The  parties  were  ordered  to  appear  before  the  council  at  Ed- 
inburgh, and  on  the  day  appointed  they  met  accordingly,  at- 
tended, as  the  custom  then  was,  by  their  respective  friends. 
The  council  spent  three  days  in  investigating  the  matter, 
both  parties  being,  in  the  meantime,  bound  over  in  their  re- 
cognizances to  keep  the  peace,  in  time  coming,  towards  each 
other.  The  privy  council  ultimately  granted  a  warrant  for 
djBserting  the  criminal  prosecutions,  on  a  submission  being 
entered  into,  July  17, 1612,  between  the  earls  of  Caithness  and 
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Sutherland,  of  all  the  matters  in  dispute  between  them.  In 
the  previous  month,  the  earl  created  a  disturbance  on  the 
High  street  oi'  Edinburgh,  by  assaulting  George  Lord  Gordon, 
and  great  slaughter  might  have  been  committed  but  for  the 
extreme  darkness  of  the  night,  owing  to  which  the  parties 
could  hardly  distinguish  their  own  friends.  Soon  after  he 
rendered  his  name  for  erer  infamous  by  betraying  his  kins- 
man John  Lord  Maxwell,  then  under  hiding  for  the  murder  of 
Sir  John  Johnstone,  whom  he  lured  to  Csstle  Sinclair,  under 
the  pretence  of  affording  him  shelter  and  secrecy  until  be  could 
conveniently  leave  the  country  for  Sweden.  His  real  motive, 
however,  was  that  he  might  obtain  favour  at  court  by  deliv- 
ering him  up.  The  countess  of  Caithness,  (Lady  Jean  Gor- 
don, only  daughter  of  George,  iifth  earl  of  Huntly,)  who  was 
Lord  Maxwell's  cousin,  was  likewise  deceived  by  her  husband, 
naving  been  told  by  him  that  a  rep<Mrt  was  spread  abroad  that 
itwss  already  known  at  court  that  Lord  Maxwell  was  in 
concealment  in  Caithness,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  their 
mutual  safety  to  set  off  for  Ediubuigh,  to  explain  the  matter; 
and  thus  time  would  be  afforded  for  Lord  Ma^wdrs  escape. 
That  unfortunate  nobleman,  then  in  weak  health,  was  advised 
to  leave  Caithness,  and  pass  through  Sutherland,  that  he 
might  not  be  taken  in  the  territories  of  his  treacherous 
kinsman;  but  so  anxious  were  the  earl's  servants  to  exe- 
cute their  commission  that  Maxwell  was  actually  taken 
within  the  county  of  Caithness,  conducted  to  Thurso,  where 
Captain  George  Sinclair,  a  bastard  nephew  of  the  earl,  was 
impatiently  waiting  his  arrival,  and  carried  back  a  prisoner 
to  Castle  Sinclair,  where  he  had  so  lately  been  a  favoured  and 
honoured  guest.  By  command  of  the  lords  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, Lord  Maxwell  was  shortly  afterwards  delivered  up,  and 
on  21st  May  1613,  wns  beheaded  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1614  the  earl  was  appointed  king's  lieutenant  for  quelling 
the  Bsbelliou  of  his  old  enemy,  Patrick,  the  notorious  earl  of 
^Orkney,  in  which  he  was  successful,  and  his  despatches  to  the 
king  and  secretary  of  state  are  quoted  in  full  in  the  thud  vol- 
ume of  ^Pitcaini's  Criminal  Trials,*  pp.  286—292.  He 
seems  to  have  intruded  himself  into  this  commission,  by 
eagerly  volunteering  his  services  to  the  privy  council,  so  as, 
if  possible,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  sovereign,  by  sup- 
pressing a  rebellion  which  had  excited  the  alarm  even  of  the 
court  of  England.  For  his  services  he  obtained  a  pension  of 
a  thousand  crowns,  and  shortly  after  his  return  from  his  ex- 
pedition to  Orkney,  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  privy 
council  in  Scotland.  His  restless  disposition  and  lawless  pro- 
ceedings, however,  soon  involved  him  in  rain.  Enraged  at 
the  Lord  Forbes  having  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  George  Sinclair,  to  his  lands  of  Dunray  and  Dum- 
Uaith,  he  seized  every  opportunity  of  annoying  him  in  his 
possessions,  by  oppressing  his  servants  and  tenants,  under  the 
pretence  of  discharging  his  duty  as  sheriff,  to  which  office  he 
had  been  appointed  by  the  earl  of  Huntly  on  his  marriage  with 
his  sister.  Complaints  were  made  from  time  to  time  against  the 
earl,  on  account  of  these  proceedings,  to  the  privy  council  of 
Scotland,  who  in  some  measure  afforded  redress ;  and  to  protect 
bis  tenants  more  effectually.  Lord  Forbe:}  took  up  his  temporary 
residence  in  Caithness.  On  this,  the  earl  secretly  instigated 
two  of  the  Clan-Gun  to  bum  the  com  of  William  Innes,  a 
servant  of  Lord  Forbes  at  Sanset  in  Caithness  in  November 
1615;  and  to  remove  su&pidon  from  himself  he  industriously 
spread  a  report  that  the  fire-raising  had  been  done  by  the 
tenants  of  Mackay,  the  nephew  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  with 
whom  the  Forbeses  were  then  at  feud.  The  matter,  how- 
ever, havmg  soon  been  disclosed  by  the  Guns,  who  were  the 
actual  perpetrators,  the  earl  was  doseiy  prosecuted,  and  he 
only  obtained  his  remisnon,  after  a  long  interval,  on  the  fol- 


lowing conditions:  1st,  By  engaging  to  satisfy  his  nunMn»iis 
creditors;  2d,  By  resigning  into  the  king's  hands  the  sheriff- 
ship and  jostidaiy  of  Caithness;  8d,  by  engaging  to  present 
to  justice  the  incendiaries  whom  he  had  employed  to  bum  the 
com ;  and,  lastly,  to  resign  to  the  bishop  of  Caithness  the 
house  of  Strabister,  with  certain  feu  lands  of  that  bu>hopiric, 
amounting  to  the  yearly  value  of  two  thousand  marks  Scots, 
in  augmentation  of  the  bishop's  scanty  revenues.  His  son, 
Lord  Berriedale,  whose  character  was  quite  difiermt  from 
th^  of  his  frkther,  was  imprisoned  for  his  father's  debts  for 
above  five  years,  but  the  earl  himself  obtained  a  *  stiperMcfere,' 
or  protection  from  legal  diligence  from  the  privy  ooondL 
The  crsditors,  however,  apprized  or  sequestrated  all  his  lands. 
He  was  denounced  rebel  in  1621,  and  his  own  son,  Lord  Ber- 
riedale, on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon  and  others, 
applied  for  and  obtained  a  commission  to  pursue  his  father! 
After  his  long  imprisonmoit  he  was  released  for  that  purpose, 
on  finding  due  caution  to  return  to  ward  after  having  exe- 
(mted  his  commission.  In  September  1623,  Lord  Bemedale 
and  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  the  king's  commissioners,  having 
taken  the  field  against  the  earl,  he  precipitately  fled  to  OHe- 
ney,  intending  ^  to  go  thence  to  Norway  and  Denmark. 
Castle  Sinclair,  and  his  other  principal  castles,  were  imme- 
diately taken  possession  of  in  the  king's  name;  and  the  com- 
missioners succeeded  in  restoring  peace  to  the  county  of 
Caithness.  He  died  in  comparative  obscurity,  at  Caithness, 
in  Februsiy  1643,  at  the  advanced  sge  of  78.  During  his 
last  years  he  received  an  aliment  finom  his  creditors  out  of  his 
dilapidated  estates.  By  his  countess  he  had  three  sons  and 
one  daughter,  Lady  Anne  Sinclair,  married  to  Qeoige  thir- 
teenth earl  of  Crawford. 

William  Lord  Berriedale,  the  eldest  son,  appears  to  have 
predeceased  lus  father.  By  his  wife,  Mwy,  daughter  of 
Henry,  third  Lord  Sinclair,  he  had  a  son,  John,  master  of 
Berriedale,  who  died  of  fever  at  Ediubuigh  in  September  1639, 
and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church  of  Holyroodhouse.  H* 
had  married  Lady  Margaret  Mackenzie,  eldest  dau^ter  oi 
Colin,  first  earl  of  Seaforth,  and  had  a  son  George,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  greatgrandfather  as  sixth  earl  of  Caithness.  He 
was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  24th 
July  1668,  on  account  of  the  slaughter  of  a  soldier  sent  to 
quarter  for  deficiency  of  cess  and  excise.  He  married  in 
1657  Lady  Mary  Campbell,  third  daughter  of  Archibald,  mar- 
quis of  Argyle,  but  had  no  issue.  Being  deeply  involved  Sn 
debt,  in  1672  he  executed  a  disposition  of  his  titlesi,  estates, 
and  heritable  jurisdictions,  in  favour  of  Sur  John  Campbell  of 
Glenurchy,  his  prindpal  creditor,  who,  af);ier  the  death  of  the 
earl,  in  May  1676,  took  possession  of  the  estates,  in  virtue  of 
the  above-mentioned  disposition,  and  in  June  1677  was  cre- 
ated earl  of  Caithness.  On  7th  April  following  he  married 
the  widowed  countess.  His  right  to  the  title  aod  estates  was 
disputed  by  Geoige  Sinclair  of  Eeiss,  son  of  Francis,  second 
son  of  Geoige,  fifth  earl  of  Caithness,  the  heir  male  of  the 
family,  who,  when  the  new  earl  was  in  London  the  same  year 
(1678)  entered  Caithness  with  an  armed  force,  and  took  vio- 
lent possession  of  the  lands  of  Keiss,  Tister,  and  Northfield, 
which  had  been  induded  in  the  disposition  of  1672.  Earl 
John,  on  his  retum  to  Scotland,  complained  to  the  privy 
council,  and  an  order  to  the  sheriff  of  Caithnees  was,  in  con- 
sequence, issued,  to  call  the  parties  before  him,  and  ascertain 
which  of  them  had  the  best  right  to  the  lands.  The  sheriff 
decided  in  favour  of  the  earl,  aud  charged  George  Sindair  to 
remove,  but  the  messenger  was  deforced.  To  support  his 
claim  to  tiie  lands  in  dilute,  earl  John  obtained  an  order 
from  the  privy  oouncU,  7th  June  1680,  to  General  Dalzell,  to 
assist  with  a  partv  of  troops,  and  raising  his  own  friends  aod 
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IbllowerB,  he  mardhed  from  the  hanks  of  the  Tay  to  beyond 
(he  promontory  of  the  Ord.  EeieB,  on  his  part,  ooBected  a 
foree  of  fonr  hundred  meUi  and  waited  his  coming  in  the 
buigh  of  Wick.  There  he  plentifblly  reined  his  followers, 
who  had  not  recovered  from  thdr  rerel,  when,  on  18th  Jnly, 
ihflj  were  informed  that  '*  the  Campbells  were  coming**  across 
Ihe  ooontry  towards  them.  Inflamed  with  drink  and  hatred 
of  the  intraders,  the  adherents  of  Keiss  roshed  furioosly  upon 
their  assailants,  who  were  strongly  posted  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  bum  of  Altimarlaeh,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
river  of  Wick.  A  total  roat  of  Sinclair's  men  immediately 
ensued.  Turning  their  backs,  they  fled  through  the  gully, 
towards  the  river,  and  so  great  were  the  numbers  killed  in 
attempting  to  cross,  that,  according  to  tradition,  the  Camp- 
bells, in  punuit  of  the  fugitives,  passed  over  dryshod  on  the 
bodies  of  the  dain.  George  Sinclair,  thus  deprived  of  his 
lands,  prosecuted  the  more  earnestly  his  daim  to  the  title  of 
earl  of  Caithness,  and  the  privy  council,  under  a  reference 
from  parliament,  found  that  he  had  a  right  to  that  dignity, 
And  he  accordingly  took  his  place  as  a  peer,  15th  July  1681. 
Sur  John  Campbdl,  on  being  thus  obliged  to  relinquish  that 
peerage,  was  created  enrl  of  Breadalbane.  [See  Breadal- 
BASK,  earl  of,  omfe,  p.  879.] 

In  November  1680  George  Sinclair,  eazl  of  Caithness,  pre- 
feired  a  complaint  to  the  privy  coundl  that  Breadalbane  had 
abused,  to  cruelty  and  oppression,  the  power  which  the  coun- 
inl  had  ^ven  him  of  Are  and  sword.  Breadalbane  recrimi- 
nated against  him  that,  among  many  other  things,  he  had 
wilfully  burnt  the  mansion  house  of  Thurso  east  Both  oom- 
plaints  were  remitted  to  the  court  of  justidaiy.  In  Decem- 
ber of  that  year  articles  of  treason  were  exhibited  sgainst 
Breadalbane  for  flre-raismg,  murder,  treasonable  garrison  of 
houses,  oonvocation  of  the  lieges,  and  acting  beyond  his  war- 
rant from  coundl,  but  these  diarges  were  not  brought  to  trial. 
In  the  following  August  the  earl  of  Caithness  petitioned  par- 
liament to  put  him  in  rcpossesson  of  his  paternal  estate  of 
Keiss,  Tister  and  Northfleld,  and  on  the  23d  September,  the 
privy  coundl,  to  whom  the  petition  had  been  referred,  found 
that  he  had  been  unwarrantably  deprived  of  these  lands,  and 
therefore  ordained  him  to  be  restored  to  them.  After  the 
death  of  the  earl,  however,  in  1698,  the  earl  of  Breadalbane 
again  obtained  possession  of  Keiss  and  the  other  two  estates 
mentioned,  but  he  was  hated  by  the  Sinclairs,  who  burned 
the  com  and  houghed  the  cattle  of  the  tenants  on  the  estates, 
till  at  last  he  divided  the  whole  of  his  lands  in  Caithness  into 
mx^-two  portions,  great  and  small,  and  sold  them  to  difler- 
ent  persons.  Jane  Sinclair,  nster  and  heiress  of  the  deceased 
earl,  and  the  wife  of  Sir  James  Sinclair  of  Mey,  was  fordbly 
removed  out  of  the  house  of  Keiss,  which  she  possessed  after 
the  death  of  her  brother,  by  a  writ  of  qectment  and  a  party 
of  armed  men. 

On  the  death  of  the  seventh  earl,  the  title  devolved  on  the 
hdr  male,  John  Sindair  of  Mey,  the  grandson  of  Sir  James 
Sinclair  of  Murchil,  second  son  of  John,  master  of  Caithness, 
and  brother  of  the  fifth  earl  John,  who  thus  became  the 
eighth  earl,  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  parliament  25th 
Jtdy  1704.  He  died  m  1705,  leaving  by  his  wife,  Janet  Car- 
michsel  of  the  Hyndford  family,  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Alexander,  the  eldest  son,  was  the  ninth  earl  of  Caithness. 
The  Hon.  John  Sindair  of  Murdiil,  or  Murkle,  the  second 
son,  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  1718, 
was  appointed  a  lord  of  seenon,  Sd  November  1783,  and  died 
at  Edinburgh,  5th  June  1755.  He  married  Lady  Anne  Mac- 
kenzie, danghter  of  George,  first  earl  of  Cromarty,  but  had 
no  issue. 

The  ninth  earl  took  the  oatliH  and  his  seat  m  parliament. 


17th  December  1706,  while  the  treaty  of  union  was  before 
the  house,  and  voted  against  all  the  artides  of  that  treaty 
discussed  subsequent  to  that  date.  He  possessed  the  title 
sixty  years,  outliving  every  peer  who  had  &tt  in  the  Scots 
parliament,  and  died  9th  December  1765,  in  the  81st  year  of 
his  age.  He  married  15th  February  1788,  Lady  Mai^garet 
Primrose,  second  danghter  of  Archibald,  first  oari  of  Bose- 
berry,  and  had  one  child,  Lady  Dorothea  Sindair,  married  to 
James,  second  earl  of  Fife,  without  issue.  The  ninth  earl 
had  devised  his  own  estate,  and  that  of  Murkle,  (to  which  he 
had  succeeded  on  his  brother*s  death,)  falling  his  own  heirs 
male  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  brother  Francis,  and  the 
younger  sons,  succesavdy  of  his  danghter,  the  countess  of 
Fife,  if  she  had  any,  to  George  Sindair  of  WoodhaJl,  one  of 
the  lords  of  session,  and  his  hdrs  male,  his  nearest  lawful 
henr  male  of  line.  A  competition  arose  for  the  landed  pro- 
perty betwixt  the  countess  of  Fife  and  Sir  John  Sinclair  ot 
Stevenson,  nearest  male  heir  of  line  of  Ix>rd  Woodhall.  The 
court  of  session  preferred  Sir  John  Sinclair,  2-tth  June  1766, 
and  its  decision  was  affirmed  on  appeal  6th  April  1767. 

The  earldom  of  Caithness  devolved  on  William  Sinclair  of 
Ratter,  fifth  in  descent  from  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Greenland, 
third  son  of  John,  master  of  Caithness,  the  father  of  the  fifth 
earl.  This  William  Sindair  was  bom  2d  April  1727,  and 
on  the  death  of  Alexander  the  ninth  earl  in  1765,  he  sued 
out  a  brief  from  the  chancery  for  serving  himself  heir  male 
to  that  earL  One  James  Sindair  likewise  sued  out  a 
brief  to  the  same  effect,  and  stated  his  pedigree  to  be  from 
Sir  James  Sinclair  of  Murchil,  second  son  of  John,  master  of 
Caithness.  At  the  peers*  election,  21st  August  ^66,  the  lat- 
ter daimed  his  place  as  earl  of  Caithness,  but  was  not  ad- 
mitted by  the  lord  register.  At  subsequent  elections  he  ten- 
dered his  vote,  but  with  the  same  result.  On  the  28th  No- 
vember 1768,  WiUiam  Sindair  of  Ratter  was  served  nearest 
lawful  heir  male  to  Alexander,  ninth  earl  of  Caithness.  He 
then  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  claiming  that  title  and 
dignity,  whidi  petition  was,  by  his  miyesty*s  command,  re- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Lords :  and  it  was  resolved  by  the 
committee  of  privil^;es,  7th  May  1772,  that  he  had  made  out 
his  right,  and  he  accordingly  became  the  tenth  ea4.  He  died 
at  Edinburgh  29th  November  1779,  in  the  53d  year  of  his 
age.  By  his  countess,  Barbara,  daughter  of  Sinclair  of  Scots- 
calder,  he  had  issue,  John,  eleventh  earl  of  Caithness,  another 
son,  and  two  daughters. 

John,  the  eleventh  earl,  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in 
the  17th  foot,  in  September  1772,  and  becune  major  of  the 
76th  foot,  29th  December  1777.  He  served  some  years  in 
America,  and  was  wounded  in  the  groin  by  a  musket  huU 
while  reconnoitring  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  the  siege  of 
Charlestown.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1779,  and  had  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-oolond  in  the  army,  19th  February  1788. 
He  died  suddenly  at  London,  8th  April  1789,  in  tiie  dSd 
year  of  his  age.  His  lands  of  Ratter  and  HoUandmaik  were 
brought  to  a  judicial  sale,  and  sold  for  £18,818.  His  brother 
having  died  childless,  the  title  went  to  a  very  distant  branch 
of  the  family.  Sir  James  Sindair  of  Mey,  the  ninth  in  lineal 
descent  from  George  Sindair  of  Mey,  third  and  younger  son 
of  the  fourth  eari 

James,  the  twelfth  earl,  was  bom  at  Barrogill  castie,  Slst 
October  1766.  He  succeeded  his  father.  Sir  John  Sindair  of 
Mey,  baronet,  in  the  baronetcy  in  1774,  (that  title  having 
been  conferred  on  the  family,  2d  January  1681,)  and  became 
twelfth  earl  m  1789,  but  ^d  not  immediatdy  assume  the 
title.  His  lordship  was  chosen  one  of  the  sixteen  represent!^ 
tive  Scots  peers,  at  the  general  dection  in  1807.  He  was 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Caithness   and  liautenactr 
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eolonel  of  the  BoM-shiie  militia.  He  died  in  October  1823. 
He  married  at  Thono  eaatle,  2d  January  1784,  Jane,  second 
daughter  of  General  Alexander  Campbell  of  Barcaldine,  dep- 
uty governor  of  Fort  George,  niece  of  the  late  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair of  Ulbater,  baronet,  and  had  iasne,  John,  Lord  Benie- 
dale,  who  died  Ist  Jnne  1802,  in  his  fourteenth  year-,  Alex- 
ander, Lord  Berriedale,  who  snoceeded  as  thirteenth  earl ; 
four  other  sons,  and  three  danghters. 

The  thirteenth  earl  was  bom  24th  July  1790.  In  eaily 
life  he  was  for  some  time  in  the  army  as  ensign  and  lieuten- 
ant in  the  42d  regimeoL  Died  in  1855.  He  married,  22d 
November  1813,  Frances  Harriet,  youngest  daughter  and  co- 
heirass  of  the  Very  Rev.  WiUiam  Leigh  of  Rushall  Hall,  Staf- 
fordshire, dean  of  Hereford}  issue,  James,  14th  earl,  bom 
16th  Dea  1821,  married  in  1847,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Sir  George  Richard  Philips,  baronet;  two  other  sons,  one  of 
whom  died  young.  Issue  of  I4th  earl,  a  daughter  bora 
1854,  and  a  son,  Lord  Berriedale,  born  1858. 

The  earldom  of  Caithness,  says  Douglas  in  his  Peerage,  is 
not  in  its  proper  place  in  the  union  roll,  bdng  postponed  to 
Rothes,  Morton,  Buchaa,  Glencaim,  EgUnton,  and  Cassillis, 
although  these  six  were  created  subsequently  to  1456. 


Calder,  an  ancient  surname  assumed  from  the  lands  of 
Calder,  now  Cawdor,  in  Nairnshire,  but  derived  ori^nally 
from  the  French  name  of  de  Cadella,  from  whidi  the  name  of 
Cadell  takes  its  rise,  Hugo  de  Cadella  being  thane  of  Calder 
in  the  reign  of  King  Malcolm  Canmorei  in  whose  restoration 
he  was  veiy  instrumental,  and  in  consequence  was  liberally 
rewarded  by  that  monarch.  His  son,  Gilbertus  de  Cadella, 
in  1104  obtained  from  King  Edgar  a  grant  of  the  lands  of 
Calder,  &c  in  the  county  of  Nairn.  His  son,  Alexander, 
who  succeeded  him,  discovered  a  conspiracy  of  the  Maodonalds, 
Murrays,  and  Cumings,  to  assassinate  King  Alexander  the 
First  at  Bell-Edgar  in  his  expedition  to  the  north,  for  which 
good  service,  that  monarch,  on  his  return,  confirmed  to  him 
the  thanedom  of  Calder,  in  1112.  For  three  generations  no- 
thing more  appears  on  record  concerning  the  family  of  Cal- 
der, except  that  in  the  year  1280,  Helen,  a  daughter  of  the 
famfly,  was  married  to  Schaw  Macintosh  of  Macintosh.  In 
1 295  Donald,  thane  of  Calder,  was  one  of  the  inquest  on  the 
extent  of  Kilravook  and  Easter  Geddes,  in  the  parish  of 
Nairn,  the  property  of  his  neighbour,  Hugli  Roeeof  Kilra- 
vock.  His  supposed  son,  William,  had  a  charter  of  the  Tha- 
nage  from  Robert  L,  1810.  He  had  a  son,  William,  men- 
tioned in  his  father's  lifetime,  1850.  The  next  ascertained 
thane  of  Calder  was  Andrew.  Boece  relates  that  one  Tho- 
mas, a  valiant  knight,  supposed  to  be  thane  of  Calder,  was 
killed  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Cumyn  faction  against  the 
i-egent,  Andrew  de  Moravia,  before  1888,  Robert  Cumyn  and 
William  Cumyn  being  slain  at  the  same  time ;  but  this  seems 
an  invention  of  his  own,  as  no  such  event  is  known  in  his- 
tory. Local  tradition  avers  that  the  thane  Andrew  was  mur- 
dered by  Sir  Alexander  Rait  of  that  ilk,  and  the  lands  of 
Rait  being  forfeited,  were  g^ven  to  the  thane  of  Calder*s 
heir,  in  connderation  of  his  father's  murder.  His  son, 
Donald,  succeeded  him.  Donald's  son,  William,  succeeded 
in  1442.  In  1454  he  is  designated  by  the  king,  James  II., 
ns  his  loved  familiar  squire,  dileckn  famiUaris  sctU^er, 
With  Thomas  Carmichael,  canon  of  Moray,  he  held  the  joint 
office  of  Crown  chamberlain  beyond  Spey.  He  was  the  ori- 
ginal builder  of  the  castie  of  Cawdor.  Tradition  menti<»s 
another  son,  Hutcheon  or  Hugh,  who  in  1452  attended  Al- 
exander earl  of  Huntly,  the  king's  lieutenant,  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Douglas,  then  in  re- 
bellion, and  Huntiy  having  routed  the  forces  of  theitc  two  earls 


at  the  battle  of  Brediin,  Hutcheon,  heang  too  eager  in  tbs 
pursuit,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  and  brought  to 
Finhaven,  whither  Crawford  had  retired;  but  he  being  alarmed 
while  at  supper  with  tiie  news  of  Huntly's  approach,  fled 
with  such  precipitation  that  Hutcheon  and  several  otiier  pris- 
oners made  their  escape.  Hutcheon  carried  off  the  silver  cup 
out  of  which  Crawford  drank,  and  presented  it  to  HunUy  at 
Brechin  as  a  sure  evidence  of  Crawford's  flight,  for  which 
serrice,  says  the  History  of  the  family  of  Gordon  inoorreotiy, 
Huntiy,  upon  his  return  home,  gave  him  the  lands  of  Ass- 
wanly,  and  George  duke  of  Gordon  gave  to  bis  successor  a 
massy  silver  cup  gilded,  whereon  the  history  of  the  transac-. 
tion  was  engraved.  From  this  Hutcheon  was  supposed  to 
have  descended  the  family  of  Calder,  baronet  of  Muirtown 
(see  foUowing  article) ;  but  in  a  note  appended  by  the  late 
Admiral  Sir  Robert  Calder,  baronet,  to  a  copy  of '  Nisbet's 
Heraldry'  in  the  Advocates'  library,  the  appendix  to  which 
contains  an  account  of  the  family  of  Calder,  it  is  stated  that 
*'  the  Calders  of  Ass  wanly  are  not  descended  from  Hutcheon, 
second  son  of  Donald  thane  of  Calder,  nor  has  the  grant  ot 
the  lands  of  Asswanly  any  reference  to  the  batUe  of  Brechin, 
which  was  fought  on  the  18th  May  1452,  twelve  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  the  grant  of  the  foresaid  lands  of  Ass- 
wanly, as  appears  by  a  charter  of  confirmation  from  tiie  king, 
dated  at  Edinburgh  8th  July  1450,  of  the  grant  of  the  lands 
of  Asswanly,  by  Sir  Alexander  Setonne  to  Hugh  Calder,  son 
and  heir  of  Alexander  Calder,  and  to  his  spouse  Elizabeth 
Gordonne,  dated  at  Elgin,  the  last  day  of  August  1440." 
This  note  is  dated  Edinburgh,  29tii  September  1802,  and  the 
origmal  charter  was  stated  to  be  in  the  possesmon  of  the  said 
Rear-admiral  Sir  Robert  Calder. 

William,  thane  of  Calder,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  uiidci 
the  name  of  William  de  Calder,  was  a  witness  in  a  charter 
of  confirmation  granted  by  Alexander  earl  of  Ross  to  Sir 
Walter  Innes,  of  the  lands  of  Aberkerder,  dated  22d  Febra- 
sry  1438.  He  went  with  William  earl  of  Douglas,  to  the 
Jubilee  at  Rome  in  1450.  [Ahercrombj/*8  Martial  Ackieve- 
tnentSj  vol.  ii.  p.  848,  in  which  he  is  styled  the  lord  Calder.] 
In  1467  Thane  William  attended  parliament  as  proxy  of  the 
earl  of  Ross,  and  died  in  1468.  He  had  a  brother,  Alexan- 
der, who,  or  another  brother  whose  name  has  not  been  trvts- 
mitted  to  us,  went,  with  several  other  Soots  gentlemen,  to  assi.^t 
Charles  VII.  of  France  against  the  English,  and  from  him 
is  descended  the  family  of  De  la  Campagna  in  Toulouse. 
Willhun's  son,  William,  thane  of  Calder,  is  mentioned  among 
the  barons  present  in  parliament  in  1469  and  1471,  and  in 
the  former  year  he  served  upon  the  assise  which  oonvict«-d 
Alexander  Boyd  of  high  treason.  The  thanedom  and  otiicr 
lands  belonging  to  William  were  erected  into  a  fee  barony  in 
his  favour  in  the  year  1476,  and  declared  to  lie  within  tiie 
shire  of  Nairn,  although  they  are  situated  in  diflerent  shires. 
He  died  about  1503.  William,  his  eldest  son,  being  lame 
and  inclining  to  enter  the  church,  renounced  his  right  to  the 
estate,  upon  29th  April  1488,  which  his  father  entailed 
on  his  second  son,  John,  and  his  heirs.  In  virtue  tiiereo^ 
John  was  infeft  in  the  year  1493,  and  the  father,  then 
aged,  gave  up  the  estate  to  him.  He  married,  in  1492, 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Hugh  Rose  of  Kilravock,  and  died 
in  1498.  Two  daughters,  Janet  and  Murriel,  were  bora 
after  his  death.  Janet  died  while  yet  a  mere  child,  and 
Murriel  succeeded  to  the.  estate,  in  virtue  of  the  above-men- 
tioned entail. 

Archibald  earl  of  Argyle,  aiid  Hugh  Rose  of  Kilravock, 
uncle  to  the  young  heiress,  were  appointed  tutore  dative  to 
her  by  King  James  the  Fourth  in  1494,  and  Campbell  of 
Innerliver  was  sent  to  Kilravock  in  1499  with  sixty  men,  to 
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otamj  ber  to  Inwary,  to  be  educated  in  tbe  famil j  of  Argyle. 
But  on  tbeir  way  tbither  witb  tbe  infant  beureea;  they  were 
punoed  by  Alexander  and  Hngh  Calder,  ber  nndee,  at  tbe 
bead  of  a  oonsiderable  force.  They  overtook  the  party  of 
Campbell  in  Stratbnaim,  on  which  the  latter  sent  her  for- 
ward witb  one  of  bis  sona  and  a  few  men,  and  the  rest  kept 
tbe  GaldexB  in  check,  till  he  was  sure  that  bia  young  charge 
was  safe  and  at  a  oonsiderable  distance.  He  then,  after  some 
less  on  both  sides,  followed  and  conducted  her  to  Inverary, 
where  she  was  educated,  and  in  1510,  she  married  Sir  John 
Campbell,  8d  son  of  the  2d  earl  of  Argyle,  and  ancestor  of 
the  earls  of  Cawdor.  [See  Cawdob,  Eabl  of.]  Tbe  thanes 
of  Calder,  as  constables  of  the  king's  house,  resided  in  the 
castle  of  Nairn,  and  had  a  country-seat  at  what  is  now  called 
Old  Calder,  yestiges  whereof  still  remain.  But  by  a  royal 
license,  dated  6tb  August  1454,  they  built  tbe  present  tower 
of  Calder,  now  Cawdor. 

Tbe  fou&der  of  tbe  Calders  of  Muirtoune,  Robert  Calder,  was 
inftft  in  tbe  lands  of  Asswanly,  as  above  mentioned,  in  1440. 
He  had  two  sons ;  tbe  younger,  James  Calder,  settled  at  Elgin, 
and  had  a  son  who  appears  to  have  been  in  bunness  there 
from  1607  to  1686.  His  son,  Thomas  Calder,  purchased  m 
1639  the  lands  of  Sheriffinihi,  near  Elgin.  He  was  provost 
of  EI^  in  1665,  and  in  1669  completed  the  building  of  a 
noble  mansion  there.  His  eldest  son,  James  Calder,  laurd  of 
Muurtoune,  was  created  a  baronet  of  Scotland  and  Nova  Sootia, 
5th  November,  1686.  By  his  wife,  Grizxel,  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Ittnes,  Baronet,  of  Innes,  be  bad  a  son,  Thomas,  the 
second  baronet,  and  several  other  children.  His  grandson. 
Sir  James  Calder,  tbe  third  baronet,  married  Alice,  daughter 
of  Admiral  Robert  Hughes,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  and  a 
daughter,  tbe  latter  married  to  Admiral  Boddam  of  Roddam, 
xnmty  of  Nortbumberiand.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  elder 
son,  Sir  Henry,  a  migor-general  in  the  army,  whose  son,  Su: 
Heniy  Boddam  Calder,  is  the  fifth  baronet  Sir  Robert  Cal- 
der, ike  second  son,  and  uncle  of  the  latter,  was  the  distin- 
guished adnural,  a  notioe  of  whom  follows. 

CALDER,  Sir  Robert,  Bart.,  vice-admiral  of 
the  blae,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Calder  of 
Mairtonne,  was  bom  in  the  family  mansion,  coun- 
ty of  Elgin,  Jnly  2, 1745.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
be  entered  as  a  midshipman  on  board  of  a  man- 
of-war.  In  1766  he  accompanied  the  Hon.  George 
Fanlkener,  as  lieutenant  of  the  Essex,  to  the  West 
Indies.  Some  years  after  he  obtained  the  rank, 
first  of  master  and  commander,  and  then  of  post- 
captain  of  the  navy.  During  the  American  war 
he  was  employed  in  the  Channel  fleet.  In  1782 
he  commanded  the  Diana,  which  was  engaged 
as  a  repeating  frigate  to  Rear-admiral  Eempenfelt, 
who  was  lost  in  the  Royal  George,  in  Spithead 
Roads,  on  the  29th  August  of  that  year.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  France,  he  was 
appointed  first  captain  to  his  brother-in-law,  Ad- 
jniral  Roddam,  whose  flag  was  then  flying  on  boai'd 
the  Barfleur.  He  afterwards  commanded  the  The- 
seus of  74  guns,  which  formed  part  of  Lord  Ilowe*s 


fleet  in  1 794 ;  but  having  been  despatched  with  rear- 
admiral  Montague^s  squadron,  to  protect  a  valuable 
convoy  destined  for  the  colonies,  he  did  not  parli- 
cipate  in  the  brilliant  victory  of  the  1st  of  June. 

In  1796  he  was  appointed  by  Sir  John  Jervis, 
afterwards  earl  St.  Vincent,  captain  of  the  fleet 
under  his  command,  and  accordingly  served  iu 
that  capacity  on  board  the  Victory,  off  Cadiz, 
with  a  squadron  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  and  seven 
frigates.  For  his  conduct  in  the  battle  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  Captain  Calder,  who  was  sent  home  with 
the  despatches,  was  knighted,  and  on  22d  August 
1798,  was  ci'eated  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  14th  February  1799,  he  obtained  his  flag 
as  rear-admiral  by  seniority,  and  April  23, 1804,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the 
whito.  While  employed  in  this  latter  capacity,  he 
was  selected,  m  1805,  by  Admiral  Cornwallis,  then 
commanding  the  Channel  fleet,  to  blockade  the 
harboura  of  Ferrol  and  Corunna.  The  force  in- 
trusted to  him  on  this  occasion  proved  very  inade- 
quate to  the  service.  He,  however,  retained  his 
station,  notwithstanding  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
Brest  fleet ;  and  on  being  joined  by  rear-admiral 
Stirling,  with  five  sail  of  the  line  from  before 
Rochefort,  together  with  a  frigate  and  a  lugger,  he 
proceeded  to  sea  for  the  express  purpose  of  inter- 
cepting the  French  and  Spanish  squadrons  from 
the  West  Indies  under  Admiral  Villeneuve.  They 
soon  after,  near  Cape  Finisterre,  descried  the  com- 
bined fleet,  consisting  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line, 
five  frigates,  and  two  brigs;  while  the  English 
force  amounted  to  no  more  than  fifteen  ships,  two 
frigates,  a  cutter,  and  a  lugger.  In  the  action 
which  ensued,  and  which  continued  for  four  hours, 
two  sail  of  the  enemy's  line,  the  Rafael  of  84,  and 
the  Firme  of  74  guns,  were  captured ;  while  Sir 
Robert  did  not  lose  a  single  sail  of  his  own. 

His  success  on  this  occasion  obtained  the  full 
approbation  of  his  commander-in-chief,  who  soon 
after  despatched  him,  with  a  considerable  squad- 
ron, to  cruize  off  Cadiz  in  order  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  enemy;  but,  in  the  days  when  Lord 
Nelson's  splendid  exploits  led  those  in  power  to 
expect  great  things  from  our  commanders  at  sea, 
so  incomplete  a  victory  even  over  a  superior  fleet, 
did  not  satisfy  parties  at  home ;  and  Sir  Robert 
immediately  demanded  a  court-martial  for  the 
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pnrpoee  of  explaining  his  conduct.  The  conrt 
found  that,  in  spite  of  his  inferior  force,  he  had 
not  done  his  utmost  to  renew  the  engagement, 
and  to  take  and  destroy  erery  ship  of  the  enemy, 
and  accordingly  adjudged  him  to  be  severely  re- 
primanded. This  sentence  was  as  harsh  as  it  was 
unreasonable  and  unmerited,  and  accordingly  it 
was  condemned  by  the  nation  in  general,  and  the 
admiralty  soon  after  appointed  Sir  Robert  port- 
admu-al  at  Portsmouth.  Tlie  hardship  of  his  case 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  parliament  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  eari  of  Romney.  Sir 
Robert  Calder  died  at  Holt,  in  Hampshire,  Au- 
gust 31,  1818.  He  had  married,  in  May  1779, 
Amelia,  only  daughter  of  John  Mitchell,  Esq.  of 
Bayfield  Hall,  Norfolk,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue, 
and  his  baronetcy  accoiHlingly  became  extinct. 

Cat.deuwood,  a  local  ■nmame,  derived,  as  well  as  the 
nver  Calder,  which  flows  into  the  Clyde  at  Bothwell  castle  in 
Fjanaikshiie,  firom  an  ancient  lordship  and  manor  of  the  name, 
comprising  also  the  town  and  village  of  Great  and  Uttle  Cal- 
derwood.  This  estate  was  andentlj  possessed  bj  the  anoes- 
tors  of  David  Calderwood,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  a  notice 
of  whose  life  follows,  but  it  went  out  of  the  family  long  before 
bis  birth,  and  the  Calderwoods  were  dispersed  some  into  the 
sonth  of  Scotland,  and  many  to  Ireland. 

The  proprietor  of  Calderwood  appears  to  have  done  homage 
in  1296,  to  Edward  the  First  of  £nghmd. 

From  a  genealogical  table  and  notices  by  Mr.  David  Laing, 
m  the  eighth  vo  nme  of  the  Wodrow  Society's  edition  of  Cal- 
derwDod*s  work,  it  appears  that  a  family  of  the  name  of  Cal- 
derwood existed  in  Dalkeith  towards  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  that  one  of  that  family  named  James  died  in 
October  1567,  leaving  a  son  called  Alexander  Calderwood,  and 
a  nephew  called  William  Calderwood ;  that  this  William,  as 
stated  in  sandry  instruments  relative  to  a  property  in  Dal- 
keith possessed  by  him  and  them,  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom, 
the  eldest,  was  also  called  William  Calderwood,  the  ywmgar 
was  David  the  historian;  that  Alexander  Calderwood,  son 
of  James  and  nephew  to  the  historian,  was  bailie  in  Dal- 
keith, and  commissioner  to  the  parliaments  of  1648, 1649, 
and  March  1661,  and  a  justice  of  peace  1668;  that  he  had 
nine  sons,  of  whom  the  sixth  was  Sir  William  Calderwood, 
bom  1661,  sherifMepute  of  Edinburgh  from  1696  to  1701, 
cnighted  1706,  raised  to  the  bench  as  Lord  Polton  1711,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  73  in  August  1788.  An  account  o(  his 
descendants  by  James  Denniston,  Esq.,  is  contained  in  the 
appendix  to  tiie  Coltness  Collections  of  the  MaitUnd  Club, 
1842.  It  further  appears  that  besides  William,  and  David 
the  historian,  William  Calderwood  the  elder  had  a  younger 
son,  Archibald,  a  commissioner  of  war  in  the  parliament  cf 
March  1647,  and  that  two  nephews  of  the  historian,  viz. 
David,  an  apothecary  in  Edinburgh,  died  1657,  and  James 
his  brother,  minister  of  Humbie,  died  1679,  were  the  sons 
of  nb  elder  brother,  William.  Another  near  relative  of 
the  historian  was  Thomas  Calderwood,  styled  merchant,  but 
a  stationer  and  bookseller,  &&,  in,  and  bailie  and  dean  of 
guild  of,  Edinburgh  from  1652  to  1678,  a  commissioner  of 
teinds  1672.  died  1675,  leaving  two  sons,  William,  minister 


of  Dalkoth,  died  1680,  and  Archibald,  minirtiw  of  U(«lyiood- 
house  Abbey,  died  1681.  The  Calderwoods  of  Polton  art 
now  merged  in  the  fiunily  <^  Calderwood- Dmrham  of  Lngoi 

A  numerous  hrsneh  of  the  Calderwoods  flourished  at  th4 
same  time  in  Muaselbiirgfa,  but  they  do  not  seem,  says  Mr. 
Laing,  to  have  had  any  Immediate  oomiexioD  with  those  of 
Dalknth. 

CALDERWOOD,  David,  an  eminent  divine 
of  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian, was  descended  of  an  ancient  family,  which 
at  one  period  possessed  the  estate  of  Calderwood 
in  Lanarkshire.  His  immediate  relatives,  as  above 
shown,  belonged  to  Dalkeith  and  the  ueighbonr- 
hood.  He  himself  was  bom  in  that  town  in  1575, 
and  received  his  education  at  the  nniversity  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in 
1593.  Being  early  designed  for  the  ministry,  he 
applied  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  original  tongues,  the  works  of 
the  Fathers,  and  the  best  writers  on  church  his- 
tory. About  the  year  1604,  he  was  settled  as 
minister  of  Crailing,  near  Jedbuigfa,  and  early 
began  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal proceedings  of  the  period.  He  was  one  of 
those  unyielding  presbyterian  ministers  who  stren 
uously  opposed  the  designs  of  James  the  Sixth 
fi>r  the  intiXMiuction  of  episcopacy  into  Scotland. 
In  1606,  when  Mr.  James  Law,  bishop  of  Orkney, 
made  a  visitation  of  the  presbyteries  of  Merse  aud 
Tcviotdale,  Mr.  Calderwood,  together  with  Oeorge 
Johnston,  minister  of  Ancrum,  declined  his  juris- 
diction by  a  paper  under  their  hand,  dated  May 
5th  of  that  year.  These  two  ministers  had  been 
elected  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  but  to 
exclude  them  from  this  and  other  ecclesiastical 
courts,  the  episcopalian  visitor  ordered  them  to  be 
"  put  to  the  horn"  the  very  same  night.  The  m- 
gistration  of  the  writ  in  the  sherifTs  books  was 
with  great  difficulty  prevented,  but  in  consequence 
of  Bishop  Law*s  information,  the  king  directed  the 
privy  council  to  punish  the  two  refractory  ministers 
in  the  severest  manner.  By  the  intercession,  how- 
ever, of  the  eari  of  Lothian,  with  the  chanceUo** 
and  the  earl  of  Dunbar,  they  were  ordered  to  be 
confined  to  their  respective  paiishcs,  a  restriction 
which  continued  for  several  years. 

In  February  1610,  King  James  issued  a  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland,  for  erect- 
ing a  corrt  similar  to  the  court  of  high  commission 
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m  Gngl&Qd,  in  each  of  the  two  archbishoprics  of 
St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow.  *'  This  commission," 
says  Calderwood,  "and  execution  thereof,  as  it 
exalted  the  aspyring  bishops  farre  above  anie  pre- 
lat  that  ever  was  in  Scotland,  so  it  putt  the  king 
in  possessioun  of  that  which  he  had  long  tyme 
li  anted  for ;  to  witt,  of  the  royall  prerogative,  and 
absolute  power  to  use  the  bodeis  and  goods  of  the 
sabjects  at  pleasure,  without  forme  or  processe  of 
the  common  law."  ICcUderufoocTs  Hist  vol.  vii. 
p.  62.1  In  May  1617,  the  king  arrived  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  Scots  parliament  assembled  on  the 
17th  of  June.  During  its  sitting  the  ministei-s 
lield  several  meetings  in  the  Little  Kirk,  one  or 
more  of  the  bishops  being  always  present.  Their 
chief  consultation  was  about  augmentation  of  sti- 
pends and  provisions  to  ministers.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  when  four  or  five  ministers  were 
deliberating  on  this  subject,  Calderwood  entered, 
and  hearing  Knox,  bishop  of  the  Isles,  make  some 
allusion  to  the  English  convocation,  he  protested 
that  such  a  meeting  should  not  be  acknowledged 
as  a  Greneral  Assembly,  or  any  other  meeting 
equivalent  to  it,  "  or  anie  wayes  to  be  a  meeting 
answerable  to  the  Convocation  house  of  England 
in  time  of  their  pai'liaments."  He  was  assured 
that  no  alteration  was  to  be  apprehended,  preju- 
dicial to  the  liberties  of  the  kirk,  and  that  the 
bishops  had  faithfully  so  promised.  Of  their  fide- 
lity in  keeping  their  promises,  he  said,  they  had 
had  sufficient  proofs  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and 
he  was  proceeding  to  show  what  had  been  the  en- 
croachments of  the  bishops,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  Dr.  Whiteford  and  Dr.  Hamilton, 
"  clothed  in  silks  and  satins,"  who  urged  upon  the 
meeting  to  attend  to  the  subject  before  them,  of 
the  plantation  of  kirks  and  the  augmentation  of 
stipends.  Finding  that  they  were  not  disposed 
to  listen  to  his  suggestions,  he  left  the  meeting 
with  the  indignant  remark,  "  It  is  an  absurd  thing 
to  sie  men  sitting  in  silks  and  satins,  and  crying 
povertie,  povertie,  in  the  meane  time  when  pnri- 
tie  is  departing."    [Ibid,  p.  251.] 

The  two  archbishops,  being  informed  of  what 
had  taken  place,  repaired  to  the  meeting  next  day, 
and  solemnly  declared  that  no  such  innovations 
were  intended,  "  or  els  they  sail  be  content  to  be 
ledd  out  to  the  Mercate  Crosse,  and  be  execute 


on  a  scaflbld,"  and  yet,  the  day  following,  an  ar- 
ticle was  passed  among  the  Lords  of  the  Articles 
to  the  effect  that  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  the 
bishops  and  such  a  pumber  of  the  ministry  as  his 
majesty  might  deem  expedient,  might  frame  new 
laws  for  the  church ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  ministers  assembled  in 
the  music-school,  and  resolved  upon  drawing  cp 
a  remonstrance  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty  and 
to  pai'liament.  Two  of  the  Edinburgh  clei'gy, 
Mr.  Peter  Ewart  and  Mr.  William  Struthers  were 
appointed  to  prepare  it,  and  when  it  was  finally 
revised  and  agreed  to,  Mr.  Archibald  Simson, 
minister  of  Dalkeith,  was  directed  to  sign  it  as 
clerk  of  the  meeting  in  name  (5f  the  rest,  and  the 
names  of  the  others,  fifty-five  in  numbei*,  were 
subscribed  in  a  separate  paper,  and  delivered  to 
him  as  his  warrant.  The  clerk  register,  to  whom 
a  copy  of  the  remonstrance  had  been  presented, 
refused  to  read  it  in  parliament,  and  Simson  hav> 
log  been  summoned  before  the  high  commission, 
dedined  to  produce  the  list  of  signatures,  and  was 
committed  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinbui-gh. 
The  list  he  had  intrusted  to  the  master  of  the 
music-school,  Patrick  Henryson,  who  delivered  it 
to  Calderwood.  The  latter  was  therefore  cited  to 
appear  at  St.  Andrews  on  the  8th  of  July,  there 
to  exhibit  the  roU  of  names,  and  "  to  answer  for 
his  mutinous  and  seditious  assistance  to  the  said 
assembly."  Ewart  and  Simson  were  summoned 
at  the  same  time,  and  they  all  made  their  appeai*- 
ance,  but  the  examination  was  deferred  till  the 
12th,  that  the  king  might  be  present,  and  take 
part  in  the  proceedings.  Ewart  and  Simson  were 
deprived,  and  the  former  ordered  to  be  confined 
in  Dundee  and  the  latter  in  Aberdeen.  A  long 
account  of  Calderwood*s  examination  is  given  in 
his  History,  vol.  vii.  commencing  at  page  261. 
On  this  occasion  James  endeavoured,  using  alter- 
nately threats  and  cajoleries,  to  prevail  on  him  to 
yield,  and  "  to  come  in  his  will,"  but  he  was  nei- 
ther to  be  overawed  by  any  earthly  authority 
which  he  conceived  to  be  unjustly  exercised,  nor 
induced  by  any  amount  of  wheedling,  to  relinquish 
the  grounds  which  had  brought  him  in  question 
before  the  high  commission.  From  the  pains 
taken  with  him  it  would  appear  that  both  James 

and  the  bishops  thought  him  a  more  dangerouji 
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antagonist  than  either  Ewart  or  Simson,  whose 
cases  had  been  so  easily  disposed  of,  as  if  they  had 
had  some  prophetic  warnings  of  the  service  which 
he  was  afterwards  to  do  the  church  by  his  invalu- 
able History.  Finding  him  inflexible,  sentence  of 
suspension  from  the  ministry  till  the  following  Oc- 
tober was  pronounced  against  him,  on  which  he 
denied  their  power  to  pass  snch  a  sentence,  when 
the  king,  having  whispered  something  in  the  ear 
of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  latter  said, 
"  His  majesty  sayeth,  that  if  ye  will  not  be  con- 
tent to  bo  suspended  spirituall}',  ye  shall  be  sus- 
pended corporally."  Calderwood,  turning  to  the 
king,  undauntedly  replied,  **Sir,  my  body  is  in 
your  majesty^s  hands  to  do  with  it  as  it  pleaseth 
your  majesty ;  but,  as  long  as  my  body  is  free,  I 
will  teach,  notwithstanding  of  their  sentence." 
The  king  demanded  if  he  would  abstain  from 
teaching,  for  a  certain  time,  if  he  should  command 
him  by  his  regal  authority,  as  from  himself.  In 
the  confusion,  being  at  the  time  pestered  with  the 
importunities  of  the  bishops  and  others  beside 
him,  he  answered,  thinking  his  majesty  had  been 
still  urging  obedience  to  the  sentence  of  suspen- 
sion, '^I  am  not  minded  to  obey."  The  question 
being  repeated,  and  the  same  answer  given,  the 
king,  in  a  rage,  ordered  him  to  close  confinement 
in  the  tolbooth  of  St.  Andrews,  till  his  farther 
pleasure  were  known.  On  his  way  to  prison,  ac- 
companied by  about  forty  ministers  and  gentle- 
men, in  charge  of  Sir  David  Murray,  Lord  Scoon, 
some  one  asked  the  latter,  **  Where  away  with 
that  man,  my  lord?"  ^^  First  to  the  tolbooth,  and 
then  to  the  gallows,"  he  replied,  probably  antici- 
pating that  Calderwood's  declared  refusal  to  obey 
the  king  himself  would  have  the  latter  result. 
That  same  night,  finding  from  the  statements  of 
those  who  resorted  to  him  in  prison,  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  king^s  meaning,  he  drew  up  a  peti- 
tion to  his  majesty,  offering  to  obey  his  majesty's 
own  commands,  if  set  at  liberty,  in  desisting  to 
preach  for  a  certain  time,  but  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sentence  of  suspension  pronounced  by 
the  bishops.  Enraged  at  the  distinction,  the  bish- 
ops and  their  favourers  not  only  prevented  the 
king  from  granting  him  his  request,  but  gave  out 
that  he  had  made  a  recantation  of  his  prindples. 
By  an  order  of  the  lords  of  secret  council  b^  was 


soon  after  removed  to  the  jail  of  Edinburgh,  and 
after  being  there  ten  days,  on  giving  security  (his 
cautioner  was  James  Cranstoun  the  son  of  Lord 
Cranstoun)  tp  banish  himself  from  the  kingdom 
before  the  ensuing  Michaelmas,  and  not  to  return 
without  the  royal  license,  he  was  released  fronr 
prison. 

Hearing  that  the  king  was  about  to  return  to 
England,  and  that  he  was  to  be  in  Carlisle,  he 
accompanied  Lord  Cranstoun  to  that  town,  where 
that  nobleman  presented  to  his  majesty  a  petition 
in  his  favour.  He  offered  himself  as  cautioner 
that,  if  Calderwood  were  allowed  to  remain  in  his 
own  parish,  he  should  not  resort  either  to  presby- 
teiy  or  any  other  meetings  of  ministers,  either 
public  or  private.  The  king  inveighed  against 
Calderwood,  and  at  last  repelled  Lord  Cranstoun 
with  his  elbow.  On  bidding  good  night,  his  lord- 
ship again  ventured  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  peti- 
tioner. He  -entreated  his  majesty  to  permit  him 
to  remain  in  Scotland  till  the  last  day  of  April, 
that  the  winter  season  might  be  over  before  he 
undertook  a  voyage,  and  his  stipend  taken  up,  for 
the  crop  of  that  year.  His  majesty,  however,  was 
not  to  bo  moved.  He  declared  that  it  was  no 
matter  if  he  begged  his  bread,  *^he  would  ken 
himself  better  the  next  time,"  and  "as  for  the 
season  of  the  year,  if  he  drowned  in  the  seas,  he 
might  thank  Grod  that  he  had  escaped  a  worse 
death."  Notwithstanding  this  ungracious  reply, 
his  lordship  still  pressed  his  suit;  but  the  only 
answer  he  received  was,  "  I  shall  advise  with  my 
bishops."  The  king  was  heard  several  times  af- 
terwards to  call  Calderwood  '*  a  refractory  fool," 
and  when  congratulated  by  any  of  the  English 
ministers  on  his  return,  his  common  answer  to 
them  was,  "  I  hope  you  will  not  use  me  so  irrev- 
erently as  one  Calderwood  in  Scotland  did."  Lord 
Cranstoun  subsequently  gave  in  a  petition  to  the 
council  for  an  extension  of  the  time  of  his  depar- 
ture frt>m  the  realm,  but  it  was  referred  to  the 
bishops,  to  whom  also  his  lordship  applied,  and  a 
conference  was  held  with  Calderwood  himself, 
who  made  some  offers  to  the  bishops,  but  they 
were  not  accepted,  and  as  he  could  not  be  pro- 
vailed  upon  to  conform  to  the  new  regulations  iu 
the  church,  the  application,  like  all  the  rest,  was 
hieffectual.    He  continued,  however,  to  remain  in 
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Scotland  for  some  time,  lurking  principally  in  and 
about  Edinburgh,  and  during  this  time  he  began 
the  publication  of  his  anonymous  works  in  suppoii; 
of  the  presbyterian  cause. 

In  1618,  he  printed  a  Latin  tract  on  the  polity  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
produced  a  work,  in  English,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  show  the  nullity  of  the  famous  Perth  as- 
sembly of  25th  August  1618,  and  the  unlawfulness 
of  the  five  articles  passed  at  it,  relative  to  kneel- 
ing at  the  sacrament,  the  observance  of  festivals, 
oonfirmation,  private  baptism,  and  private  com- 
munion. Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  last 
book,  an  attempt  was  made  to  ap1)rehend  him  at 
•Edinburgh  in  the  house  of  James  Cathkin,  a  book- 
seller, but  the  officers  found  neither  him  nor  any 
copies  of  his  work.  Calderwood  was,  in  the 
meantime,  concealed  at  Granstoun,  in  a  secret 
apai'tment  allotted  to  him  by  Lady  Cranstoun, 
who  rendered  him  many  services.  He  afterwards 
removed  from  one  place  to  another,  till  the  27th 
of  August  1619,  when  he  embarked  at  Newhaven, 
and  sailed  for  Holland,  where,  in  1628,  he  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  controversial  work,  entitled 
*■  Altare  Damaacenum,'  in  which  he  rigorously  ex- 
amined the  origin  and  authority  of  episcopacy. 
From  Row's  Ecclesiastical  History  it  appears  that 
he  was  known,  while  abroad,  by  the  quaint  title 
of  ^^Edwardus  Didoclavius,**  being  an  anagram  on 
his  name,  Latinized. 

During  his  absence  from  his  native  country, 
having  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  illness,  his 
enemies  supposed  him  to  be  dead,  and  one  Pa- 
trick Scott,  a  landed  gentleman  near  Falkland  in 
Fife,  having  wasted  his  estate,  and  anxious  to  re- 
commend himself  at  court,  endeavoured  to  impose 
upon  the  world,  a  recantation  under  his  name, 
with  the  title,  *  Calderwood's  Recantation ;  or,  a 
tripartite  discourse,  directed  to  such  of  the  minis- 
try and  others  in  Scotland,  that  refuse  conformi- 
tie  to  the  ordinances  of  the  chm-ch ;  wherein  the 
causes  and  bad  effects  of  such  separation,  the  legall 
proceedings  against  the  refractarie,  and  nullitie  of 
their  cause,  are  softly  lannced,  and  they  lovingly 
invited  to  the  Uniformitie  of  the  Church.  Loud. 
1622,  4to.*  Scott  alleged  to  some  of  his  friends 
tnat  the  king  had  furnished  him  with  the  matter, 
and  he  set  it  down  in  form  as  he  received  it. 


Soon  after,  Calderwood's  *  Altare  Damascenum 
appeared,  and  finding  that  he  was  alive,  Scotl 
went  over  to  Holland,  and  sought  him  in  various 
towns,  and  especially  in  Amsterdam,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assassinating  him,  bat  he  found  that  Cal- 
derwood had  already  retmned  to  Scotland.  [Co/- 
derwood's  History^  vol.  vii.  page  588] 

In  1625,  after  the  death  of  King  James,  Calder- 
wood returned  to  Edinburgh.  For  some  years  he 
was  engaged  collecting  all  the  memorials  relating 
to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Refoimation  there  to  the  death 
of  James  the  Sixth.  The  original  MS.  of  his  his- 
tory is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  having 
been  presented  to  that  national  institution  by  the 
author's  grand-nephew,  Lord  Polton;  and  abbrevi- 
ated transcripts  of  considerable  portions  of  it  are 
also  to  be  found  in  the  university  library  of  Glas- 
gow, and  in  the  Advocates'  Library.  In  1648  the 
Greneral  Assembly  voted  him  a  yearly  pension  of 
eight  hundred  pounds  Scots  to  complete  the  design. 
An  abridgment  of  it,  entitled  *  The  True  History 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,*  was  printed  in  1646, 
under  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly.  In 
1638  he  was  settied  as  minister  of  Pencaitland, 
near  Edinburgh.  In  1648,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Assembly,  with  Henderson  and  Dickson,  one 
of  the  committee  for  drawing  up  the  Directory  of 
Public  Worship.  It  was  he  who  introduced  the 
practice  in  church  courts,  now  confirmed  by  long 
usage,  of  dissenting  fi'om  the  decision  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  requiring  the  protest  to  be  entered 
in  the  record.  In  1649  an  act  having  been  intro- 
duced respecting  the  election  of  ministers,  he  pro- 
posed that  the  right  of  electing  should  be  vested 
in  the  presbytery,  leaving  to  the  peopie  the  power 
of  declai'ing  their  dissent,  upon  reasons  of  which 
it  should  be  competent  for  the  presbytery  to  judge ; 
but  this  suggestion  was  not  adopted,  and  accord- 
ing to  Baillie,  "  Calderwood  entered  a  very  sharp 
protestation  against  our  act,  which  he  required  to 
be  registered.  This  is  the  first  protestation  we 
heard  of  in  our  time ;  and  had  it  come  from  any 
other  it  had  not  escaped  censure."  [BoiZZte'i 
Letters^  vol.  ii.  page  840.] 

Calderwood  died  at  Jedburgh  on  29th  October, 
1650.  In  1841,  the  Wodrow  Society,  which  was 
formed  in  Edinburgh  in  that  year,  brought  out 
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the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  the  EirlL  of  Scot- 
bmd  from  the  original  manuscript  preserved  in  the 
British  Mosenm.  Seven  other  volumes  were  pub- 
lished subsequently.  They  were  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Thomson. 

His  works  are  numerous,  and  were  almost  all 
published  without  his  name.  A  list  of  them  is 
l^yen  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Irving's  life  of  Calder- 
wood,  and  may  be  quoted  as  follows : 

De  Begimine  Eodeaiae  Sooticanae  brevis  Belatio.  1618, 
Svo. — ^To  this  tract  an  answer  was  published  by  Archbishop 
Spotswood,  under  the  title  of  *  Sefatatio  libelli  de  R^imine 
Ecdesiae  Sooticanae.'  Lond.  1620,  8to.  Galderwood  re- 
plied in  the  Vindidae  subjoined  to  his  Altare  Damascennm. 

A  Solvtion  of  Doctor  ResolTtrs  his  Besolntions  for  Kneel- 
mg.  1619,  4to.  This  is  an  answer  to  a  book  written  by 
Dayid  Lindsay,  D.D.  who  became  bishop  of  BreduD,  and 
afterwards  of  Edinburgh :  *  The  Reasons  of  a  Pastors  Resolu- 
tion, touching  the  reuerend  Reoeining  of  the  holy  Com- 
mvnion.*    Lond.  1619,  8vo. 

Perth  Assembly :  containing,  1.  The  Proceedings  thereof. 
2.  The  Proofe  of  the  Nullitie  thereof.  8.  Reasons  presented 
thereto  against  the  receiving  the  fire  new  Articles  impoeed. 
4.  The  Oppositenesse  of  it  to  the  Proceedings  and  Oath  of  the 
whole  state  of  the  Land,  an,  1581.  5.  Proofes  of  the  Un- 
lawfiilnesse  of  the  said  five  Artides,  viz.  1.  Kneeling  in  the 
Act  of  Receiving  the  Lords  Supper.  2.  Holy  Daies.  8. 
Bishopping.    4.  Private  Baptisme.    6.  Private  Communion. 

1619,  4to. 

A  Defence  of  our  Aignments  sgainst  Kneeling  in  the  act 
of  Receiving  the  sacramentall  Elements  of  Bread  and  Wine, 
impugned  by  Mr.  Michelsone.  1620,  8vo.  1638,  8vo.  An 
answer  to  a  book  entitled,  *  The  Lawfrlnes  of  Kneeling  in  the 
act  of  Reooiuing  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lordes  Supper.  Writ- 
ten by  M.  John  Michadson,  Preacher  of  Gods  Word  at 
Bvmt-Yknd.'    Samct  Andrewes,  1620,  8vo. 

A  Dialogve  betwixt  Cosmophilns  and  TheophUns,  anent 
the  urging  of  new  Ceremonies  upon  the  Kirke  of  Scotland. 

1620,  8vo.  Mr.  Laing  says  that  the  author  of  this  dialogue 
was  John  Murray,  minister  of  Ldth  and  Dunfennline. 

The  Speedi  of  the  Kirk  of  ScoUand  to  her  bdoved  Chil- 
dren.   1620,  8vo. 
Quaeres  concerning  the  State  of  the  Chvrch  of  Scotland. 

1621,  8vo.    1638,  8vo. 

The  Altar  of  Damascus;  or  the  Patem  of  the  English 
Hierarchie  and  Church-Polide  obtiuded  upon  the  Church  of 
Scotland.    1621,  8vo. 

The  Course  of  Confbrmitie,  as  it  hath  proceeded,  is  con- 
duded,  should  be  refused.  1622,  4to.  According  to  Mr. 
Laing,  the  author  of  this  publication  was  William  Scot,  min- 
ister of  Cupar. 

A  Reply  to  Dr.  Mortons  generall  Defence  of  three  nocent 
Ceremonies;  vis.  the  Surplice,  Crosse  in  Baptisme,  and 
Kneeling  at  the  recdving  of  the  sacramental  Elements  of 
Bread  and  Wine.    1622,  4to. 

A  Reply  to  Dr.  Morton's  particvlar  Defence  of  three  nocent 
Ceremonies;  vis.  the  Surplice,  &c.  1623,  4to.— Dr.  Morton, 
who  was  suooesdvdy  bishop  of  Chester,  lichfidd,  and  Dur- 
ham, had  publidied  *A  Defence  of  the  Innooende  of  the 
three  Ceremonies  of  the  Chvrch  of  England ;  vis.  the  Sur- 
plice, Crosse  after  Baptisms,  and  Kneeling  at  the  Recduing 
''tlie  blessed  Sacrament.*    Lond.  1619,  4to. 


Altare  Damascennm ;  sen  Politia  Ecdenao  Ang^iottiaa  ob' 
tmsa  Ecdedae  Sooticanae,  a  fivmalista  quodam  delinesta, 
illustrata  et  eTaminata  studio  et  opera  Edwardi  Didoclavn. 
Cui  h>ds  suis  inserts  Confutatio  Paraeneseos  Tlleni  ad  Sootoe, 
Genevenas,  ut  ait,  Disdplinae  Zdotas;  et  adjects  Epistola 
Hieronymi  Philadelphi  de  Re^mine  Eodesiae  Sooticanae; 
ejnsque  Yindidae  contra  Calumnias  Johannis  Spotsuodi, 
Fan!  Andreae  Pseudoardiiepisoopi,  per  anonymnm.  1623, 
4to.  Lugd.  Bat.  1708,  4to.— The  application  of  the  title 
may  De  learned  firom  2  Kngs  xvL  10. 

An  Exhortation  of  the  particular  Kirks  of  Christ  in  Soot 
land  to  their  sister  Kirk  in  Edinbui^    1624,  8vo. 

An  Epistle  of  a  Christian  Brother,  exhorting  an  other  to 
keepe  himself  undefiled  from  the  present  Corruptions  brou^t 
in  to  the  Ministration  of  the  Lords  Supper.    1624,  8vo. 

A  Dispvte  vpon  Commvmcating  at  ovr  confused  Commun- 
ions.   1624,  8vo. 

The  Pastor  and  tiie  Prelate;  or  Reformation  and  Confer - 
mitie  ahortiy  compared  by  the  Word  of  God,  by  Antiquity 
and  the  Proceedings  of  the  andent  Kirk,  &c    1628,  4to. 

A  Re-examination  of  the  five  Artides  enacted  at  Perth 
cmno  1618 ;  to  wit,  concerning  the  Communicants  Gesture  in 
the  act  of  Receaving,  the  Observation  of  Feetiuall  Dayes, 
qnscopall  Confirmation  or  Bishopping,  the  Administration  of 
Baptisme  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  in  privat  Places. 
1636,  4to. 

The  Re-examination  of  two  of  the  Artides  abridged ;  to 
wit,  of  the  Communicants  Gesture  in  the  act  of  Receaving, 
Eating,  and  Drinking;  and  th*  Observation  of  Festival! 
Dayes.    1636,  8vo. 

An  Answere  to  M.  I.  Forbes  of  Corse  his  Peaceable  Warn 
ing.    1638,  4to.    This  is  an  answer  to  a  tract  written  by  Dr 
Forbes,  professor  of  divinity  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen: 
*  A  peaceable  Warning  to  the  Subjects  in  Scotland ;  given  m 
the  yeare  of  God  1688.'    Aberdene,  4to. 

The  true  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Reformation,  unto  the  end  of  the  Rdgne  Oi 
King  James  VI  &e.    1678,  foL 

To  this  Est  may  be  added — 

*  Parasynagma  Perthense,'  &c,  printed  along  with  Andres 
Melvini  Muss,  Anno  M.DC.XX,  4to.  Also  Calderwood** 
edition  of '  The  Fust  and  Second  Books  of  Disdpline,'  printed 
anno  1621,  4to.    And 

The  History  of  the  Kixk  of  Scotland.  From  Calderwood's 
manuscript  volumes  in  the  British  Museum.  Printed  far  the 
Wodrow  Society.    8  vols,  huge  8vo.    Edmbui^h,  184U1849. 


Caldwiell,  a  surname  derived  from  lands  in  Renfrewshire, 
possessed  by  an  andent  family  of  that  name  for  some  centu- 
ries. Early  in  the  14th  century  Easter  Caldwell  was  obtain- 
ed in  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  family  of  CaldweU,  by 
Gilchrist  Mure.  (See  Murb.)  In  1753,  Wester  CaldweU 
was  purdiased  by  Baron  Mure  of  CaldweU. 

John  Caldwell,  bom  at  Prestwick,  Ayrshire,  died  1639,  be- 
came a  merchant  in  EnniddUen.  His  son  was  ersatad  a 
baronet  of  Irdand  23d  June  1688.  The  great-grandson  of 
the  latter.  Sir  James  Caldwdl,  was  created  a  count  of  Milan 
in  the  Holy  Roman  empire  in  1749,  and  the  latter  tide  re- 
mdns  in  the  famUy.  The  second  baronet  wss  a  distinguish- 
ed officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  and  the  fifth  was  treasurer- 
general  of  Lower  Canada. 


Callahdkr,  a  surname  derived  fimn  the  lands  of  GaUea- 
dar  in  Stirlingshire,  (supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  choUie-4or 
wood-hill,)  which  were  bestowed  by  Alexander  the  Second  io 
1246,  on  one  Malcolm  the  son  of  Duncan,  who  htd  reodwd, 
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in  1217.  from  Maldmn  earl  of  Lennor,  the  Ijuods  of  Glas»- 
weO,  Kilsjth,  fta,  in  the  same  ooimt7.  It  is  probable,  how- 
«Ter,  that  it  was  the  Britiah  name  for  the  dittriet  extending 
«yer  the  middle  portion  of  the  Forth.  A  Roman  station 
was  at  Oakntarra,  soppoeed  to  be  the  camp  at  Ardocfa, 
near  the  YiDage  of  Callander  m  Perthshire,  and  the  armj  of 
William  the  Gonqoeror  passed  thitmgh  Gallantrae  on  their 
way  to  Abemethy  on  the  Tay,  against  Malcolm  Ganmore. 
One  of  the  portions  of  the  Scottish  army  under  David  the  First, 
a4  the  battle  of  the  Standard  (1188),  were  the  men  of  Gallantrae. 
Malcolm  was  soooeeded  by  Alnin  de  GaUenter  his  son,  who 
took  lus  name,  as  was  nsoal  in  those  days,  from  his  estate, 
in  the  Ragman  Roll,  among  those  who  swore  fealty  to  Ed- 
ward the  first  in  1292  and  1296,  oocnr  the  names  of  *■  Joan- 
nes de  Gallentar,  miles,'  and  *  Johannes  de  Gallentyr,'  the 
former  being  the  head  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Gallendars 
of  that  ilk,  and  the  latter,  it  is  likely,  a  son  or  nephew.  Pa- 
liiek  de  Gallendar  of  that  ilk  was  forfeited  by  David  the  Seo- 
•od,  for  adhering  to  the  party  of  Edward  Baliol,  upon  which 
Sir  William  livingston,  anoestor  of  the  earls  of  Linlithgow 
and  Gallendar,  [see  LiyniGflTON,  surname  of,]  obtained  the 
estate  of  Gallendar,  by  a  charter,  dated  10th  July  1347,  and 
to  prevent  his  title  to  the  lands  firom  being  afterwards  called 
m  question,  he  married  Christian  Gallendar,  the  daughter  and 
bcueas  of  the  said  Patrick.    [See  Gallendar,  earl  of.] 

CALLANDER,  John,  of  Craigforth,  Stirling- 
shire, a  distinguished  antiquary,  was  bom  abont 
the  beginning  of  tde  eighteenth  century.  Being 
educated  for  the  bar,  he  was  admitted  advocate ; 
but  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  ear- 
ly life  to  classical  studies,  and  was  the  author  of 
rarious  works,  which  display  great  scholarship. 
His  first  publication  was  a  translation  from  the 
French  of  M.  de  Brosses,  entitled  *  Terra  Australia 
tDognita,  or  Voyages  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
during  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries,'  which  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1766, 
in  8  vols.  8vo.  In  1779  appeared  at  Glasgow  his 
*  Essay  towards  a  literal  English  Version  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.' 
The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  was  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  In  1782,  in  Svo,  entitled  '  Two 
ancient  Scottish  Poems;  the  Gaberlunzie  Man, 
and  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,  with  Notes  and 
Observations.'  In  editing  these  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  consulted  the  most  correct  editions ; 
but,  as  regards  the  latter  especially,  gave  "  such 
readings  as  appeared  to  him  most  consonant  to 
the  phraseology  of  the  sixteenth  century."  In 
April  1781  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Scottish  Antiquaries,  founded  in  the  preceding 
November  by  the  late  earl  of  Buchan,  and  ap- 
pointed secretary  for  foreign  correspondence.  In 
'August  of  the  same  year,  he  presented  the  society 


with  five  folio  volumes  of  manuscripts,  entitled 
*  Spicelegia  Antiquitatis  Gnectt,  sive  ex  Veteribna 
Poetis,  Deperdita  Fragmenta;'  and  also  with  nine 
folio  volumes  of  manuscript  annotations  on  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost.  Of  the  latter,  a  specimen, 
containing  his  notes  on  the  first  book,  was  printed 
at  Glasgow,  by  Messrs.  Foulis,  in  1750.  An  ad- 
mirable paper  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  on  these 
annotations,  in  which  Mr.  Callander  was  accused 
of  having  taken,  without  acknowledgment,  the 
greater  part  of  his  materials  from  a  folio  work  on 
the  same  subject,  published  by  Mr.  Patrick  Hume, 
at  London,  in  1695,  led,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
David  Laing,  librarian  to  the  signet  library,  to 
the  appointment,  in  1826,  of  a  committee  of  the 
Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries  for  the  puri>ose  of 
examining  the  manuscripts.  Their  report,  pub- 
lished in  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
that  Society,  vindicated  Mr.  Callander  from  the 
charge  of  plagiarising  the  general  plan,  on  the 
largest  portion  of  his  materials,  from  Mr.  Hume's 
work,  but  stated  that  there  are  some  passages 
where  the  similarity  is  so  striking,  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  his  having  availed  himself  of  the 
labours  of  his  predecessor,  and  of  these  he  has 
made  no  acknowledgment. 

In  1778,  Mr.  Callander  printed  in  folio  a  speci- 
men of  a  '  Bibliotheca  Septentrionalis.'  In  1781 
appeared  *  Proposals  for  a  History  of  the  Ancient 
Music  of  Scotland,  from  the  age  of  the  Venerable 
Ossian  to  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century ;' 
and  the  same  year,  a  specimen  of  a  Scoto-Gothlc 
Glossary  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Buchan.  But  none  of  these  projected  works  appear 
ever  to  have  been  completed.  Mr.  Callander  died 
September  14, 1789.  6y  his  wife,  Mary,  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Livingstone  of  Westquarter,  Bart.,  he 
had  seventeen  ch  ildren.  From  a  little  work,  entitled 
*  Letters  from  Thomas  Percy,  D.D.,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Dromore,  John  Callander  of  Craigforth, 
Esq.,  David  Herd,  and  others,  to  George  Paton, 
which  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1880,  we  learn 
that  Mr.  Callander  had  a  taste  for  music,  and  was 
an  excellent  performer  on  the  violin,  and  that  m 
his  latter  years  he  became  very  retired  in  his  hab- 
its, and  saw  little  company,  his  mind  being  deeply 
a£fected  by  a  religious  melancholy,  which  entirely 
unfitted  him  for  society     The  estate  of  Craigforth 
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orig^nallj  belonged  to  Lord  ElphiiiBtone,  but  in 
the  year  1684,  it  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Higgins,  advocate.  That  gentleman,  shortly  after 
his  purchase,  became  much  embarrassed,  and  in 
consequence  of  large  sums  of  money  advanced  by 
John  Callander,  the  king's  master  smith  in  Scot- 
land, Mr.  Higgins  conveyed  the  estate  to  him. 
Craigforth  has  since  remauied  in  the  possession  of 
his  descendants,  notwithstanding  a  strenuous  effort 
which  was  made  by  Mr.  Higgins  to  regain  it. 
Mr.  Callander,  the  smith,  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  made  the  greater  part  of  his  money  by  a 
mistake  of  some  English  government  officials,  who 
paid  him  a  large  sum  in  pounds  sterling,  instead 
of  pounds  Scots. 

James  Callander,  bom  in  1745,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  antiquary,  was  a  person  of  some  notoriety  in  his 
day.  He  left  Scotland  when  very  young,  and  re- 
mained upwards  of  twenty  years  on  the  continent. 
In  1810,  on  the  death  of  his  cousin.  Sir  Alexander 
Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  bart.,  he  succeeded,  as 
>eir  of  entail,  to  that  estate,  on  which  he  dropped 
the  name  of  Callander,  and  assumed  the  name  and 
title  of  Sir  James  Campbell,  baronet.  When  the 
succession  opened  to  him,  he  was  resident  in 
France,  and  being  one  of  those  who  were  detained 
by  Napoleon,  he  sent  a  French  lady,  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  had  formed,  named  Madame  Lina 
lalina  Sassen,  as  his  commissioner  to  Scotland. 
In  the  power  of  attorney  with  which  he  furnished 
her  on  the  occasion,  she  was  designed  his  *^  beloved 
wife  ;*'  but  when  he  arrived  in  Scotland  himself 
he  disclaimed  the  marriage,  in  consequence  of 
which,  Madame  Sassen  raised  an  action  against 
him.  Although  the  judges  of  the  court  of  ses- 
sion found  the  marriage  not  proven,  they  awarded 
her  a  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  per 
annum.  On  appeal  to  the  house  of  lords,  how- 
ever, the  Judgment  was  reversed.  The  lady  after- 
wards brought  various  actions  against  Sir  James, 
in  the  court  4>f  session,  having  heen  admitted  to 
sue  infonnapatqteru,  and  the  superintendence  of 
these  suits  formed  the  occupation  of  her  life; 
they  were  only  terminated  by  the  death  of  the 
parties,  within  a  fortnight  of  each  other.  It  is 
said  that  latteriy  Sir  James  offered  her  a  very  lib- 
eral compromise,  which  she  rejected,  as  she  would 
tccept  nothing  short  of  a  complete  recognition  of 


all  her  claims.    She  was  a  constant  attendant  in 

the  parliament  house  during  the  sittings  of  the 

court  of  session.    She  was  little  in  stature,  and  io 

her  youth  had  been  a  pretty  woman.    Sir  James 

died  in  1832.    He  published  Memoirs  of  his  own 

life  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  a  work  not  remarkable  for  the 

accuracy  of  its  facts. 

Caiaxhdak,  earl  of,  a  titl«  in  the  peerage  of  Sootkmd, 
(atUinted  in  1716,)  oonfenred  in  1641  on  the  Hon  Sir  JaniM 
UTingstone,  third  eon  of  Alexander,  fint  eari  of  Linlithgo«r. 
[See  LurLrraoow,  eari  cfJ]  Sir  James,  in  his  jooth,  dis- 
tingniebed  himself  greatly  in  the  wars  in  Bohemia,  GennanT, 
HoUand,  and  Sweden,  and  on  hie  retnrn  to  Scotland  he  waa 
appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamher  to  ffing 
Charles  the  First,  and  created  Lord  Livingstone  of  Almond, 
by  patent  dated  at  Holjroodhonse  19th  Jane  1638,  to  him 
and  his  heirs  male  for  ever.  On  12th  Jxme  1634  he  had  tiie 
lordship  of  Callendar  and  several  other  lands  near  FaUdrk 
erected  into  a  free  harony.  In  1640,  when  the  Soots  eove>- 
nanters  raised  an  army  to  oppose  the  attempt  of  King  Oharies 
the  First  to  coerce  them  into  his  measores,  he  was  appointed 
bj  the  war-committee  lientenant-geneval  or  second  in  com- 
mand under  General  Alexander  Leslie,  afterwards  created 
earl  of  Leven.  On  the  20th  Augnst  the  Soots  armj  croasod 
the  Tweed,  the  van  being  led  on  foot  by  the  eari  of  Montroeei 
who  had  not  then  declared  himself  for  the  king.  After  de- 
feating, on  the  28th,  a  large  bodj  of  the  king's  troops  sent  to 
defend  the  fords  at  Newborn  on  the  Tjne,  thej  took  posses 
sion  of  Newcastle  and  other  towns,  and  eight  commisaone^ 
being  soon  after  sent  to  treat  with  commissioners  on  the  part 
of  the  king,  the  treaty  of  Bipon,  condnded  the  last  day  of 
October,  which  pnt  4n  end  to  hostilities  for  the  time,  was  the 
conseqnence.  On  his  retom  to  Scotland  Montrose  secretly 
formed  an  assodation  in  favonr  of  the  king,  and  Lord  Almond 
was  one  of  the  first  who  sabscribed  the  bond,  at  Combev- 
nauld,  in  Joly  1641.  He  afterwards  revealed  the  matter  to 
the  earl  of  Aigyle,  who  reported  it  to  the  committee  of  par- 
liament, and  the  bond  was  in  consequence  delivered  np  and 
bnmed.  When  Charles  visited  Scodand  in  Angnst  of  that 
year,  he  was  pleased  to  create  him  eari  of  Callendar,  Lord 
Livingstone  and  Almond,  by  patent  dated  at  Holyroodhonse, 
6th  October  1641,  to  him  and  the  heirs  msle  of  his  body.  In 
1648,  when  the  Soots  army  were  abont  to  enter  England, 
Lord  Callendar  was  offered  his  former  post  of  lieatenant- 
general,  bat  he  declined  it.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
he  accepted  the  command  of  five  thousand  covenanters  raised 
to  oppose  Montrose,  who  had  erepted  the  royal  standard  at 
Dumfiies.  Montrose,  however,  did  not  wait  for  them,  but  in 
two  days  made  a  predpitate  retreat  to  Carlisle.  Advancing 
into  England,  the  earl  of  Callendar  jdned  the  Soots  army 
under  the  earl  of  Leven,  employed  in  the  siege  of  Newcastle, 
which  was  taken  by  storm  in  October  1644.  After  the  king 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  Scots  camp  at  Newark  in  May  1646, 
the  eari  of  Callendar  waited  on  his  mtjettj,  by  whom  he  was 
gradonsly  received.  He  obtuned  a  patent,  dated  at  Newark 
22d  July  1646,  granting  to  him,  in  the  event  of  failure  of 
heirs  male  of  his  body,  the  power  of  nominating  tHe  perBoo 
who  should  succeed  him  in  his  titles  and  estates,  and  in  de- 
fault of  such  nommation  then  to  devolve  on  Alexander  Liv- 
ingstone, the  son  of  his  brother,  and  his  heirs  of  entaiL  Hia 
brdship  was  sent  back  to  Edinbai)^,  with  a  letter  to  the 
committee  of  estates,  expresdve  of  his  migesty^s  reeolution  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  Soots  parliamenti  but  all 
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in  Button  of  rdigioiL  In  1647  he  waited 
00  the  king  at  London,  and  obtained  from  his  nugesty  a 
grant  of  the  o£Boe  of  aheriff  of  the  oountj  of  Stirling.  In  the 
following  year,  when  the  **  engagement"  for  the  rescue  of  the 
king,  then  a  prisoner  m  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  entered  into, 
the  eari  was,  11th  Hay  1648,  appomted  lieutenant-general  of 
tiie  army  raised  for  the  purpose,  being  second  in  command 
ander  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  On  this  occasion,  he  was  at- 
tended by  a  body  of  his  Falkirk  retainers.  This  anny,  amount- 
iDg  to  about  tan  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  cavaliy, 
marched  into  En^^d,  and  m  12th  Jnfy  took  Carlisle,  of 
which  place  the  earl  of  Callendar  was  appointed  govamor. 
The  Scots,  however,  were  totally  routed  at  Preston  in  Lanca- 
shire, by  Cromwell,  on  the  17th  of  August,  when  his  lordship 
escaped  in  disguise  to  Holland.  His  Falkii^  troop  valiantly 
forced  their  way  through  the  victorious  army,  and  on  their 
letum  home  they  were  summoned  be£pce  the  congregation,  at 
the  iftfftan^)^  of  the  kiijc  seasion,  and  were  publicly  "  admon- 
ished** for  being  in  what  was  callad  "the  late  unlawful  en- 
gagement.*' The  session  record  contains  the  names  of  seventy- 
seven  of  the  persons  so  dealt  with,  and  among  these  the 
|iamw  of  1^  William  Livingstone  of  We8t<)uarter,  and  of 
other  gentlemen  appear.  {New  StatitUcal  AcoomU  of  Scot- 
land, art,  FaUarkj  p.  6.J  Lord  Callendar  was  one  of  the 
persons  ezoepted  in  Cromwell's  act  of  grace  and  pardon.  At 
the  restoration,  having  no  issue  of  his  own,  the  curl  obtained 
a  new  patent,  of  date  21st  November  1660,  of  his  titles  and 
estates  in  fiivour  of  his  nephew,  Alexander  Livingstone,  sec- 
ond son  of  Alexander  second  earl  of  Linlithgow,  and  the  hdrs 
male  of  ))is  body,  which  failing  to  the  second  son  of  Geoige, 
tliird  eazl  of  Lintithgow.  Lord  Callendar  married,  in  1638, 
Margaret,  only  daughter  of  James  seventh  Lord  Yester,  sister 
of  John  first  earl  of  Tweeddale,  and  widow  of  Alexander  first 
eazl  of  Dunfermline,  high-chancellor  of  Scotland,  but  her 
ladyalnpliad  no  children  to  him.  He  died  in  1672,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Alexander. 

The  second  earl  of  Callendar  was  a  zealous  covenanter,  and 
a  copy  of  Uie  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  is  still  preserved 
in  FaUdrk,  bearing  hia  signature,  with  that  of  many  others. 
On  two  diflferent  occasions  the  troops  of  government  took 
possession  of  ^Callendar  house,  near  Falkirk,  but  on  the  last 
of  these  in  1678,  a  mob  from  that  town  put  the  intruders  to 
ffight  He  married,  in  1668,  Lady  Maxy  Hamilton,  third 
daughter  of  the  second  duke  of  Hamilton,  but  by  her  had  no 
issue.  He  had,  however,  a  natural  son,  Sir  Alexander  Liv- 
ingstone of  Glentinran.  The  eari  died  in  1686,  when  the 
tities  and  estates  devolved  on  Alexander  Livingstone,  the 
seoond  son  of  George  third  earl  of  Linlithgow. 

The  third  earl  of  Callendar  died  in  December  1692,  leaving, 
by  his  wife,  Lady  Ann  Graham,  eldest  daughter  of  James 
second  marquis  of  Montrose,  a  sok,  James,  the  fourth  earl, 
and  two  daughters. 

The  fourth  earl  of  Callendar,  on  the  death  of  his  undo 
George  fourth  earl  of  Linlithgow,  in  August  1696,  sucoeeded 
to  that  title.  [See  LnaJTHOow,  earl  of.]  His  titles  and 
estates  were  forfoited  in  consequence  of  his  engaging  in  the 
rebellion  of  1716.  The  last  earl  of  Callendar  and  Linlithgow 
died  in  exile  on  the  continent.  His  estate  of  Callendar  was 
sold  about  1720  to  the  York  Buildings  Company,  whose  af- 
fairs having  become  disordered,  it  was  brought  to  sale  m 
1788,  under  the  authority  of  the  court  of  session,  and  pur- 
chased by  William  Forbes,  Esq.,  merchant  in  London.  The 
titles  both  of  Callendar  and  Linlithgow  are  claimed  by  the 
baronetted  family  of  Livinpttone  of  that  ilk  and  Westquarter. 


Cambboh,  or  Cham BBOK,  the  name  of  a  numerous  fomily  of 
dan  in  Lochaber,  the  distinguishing  badge  of  which  is  the  oak. 
Mr.  Skene,  in  his  history  of  the  Highlanders,  appears  to  take  it 
as  an  undoubted  and  wrahHshnd  htd  that  the  Camsrana  are 
an  aboriginal  or  Celtic  dan,  but  it  is  not  oonastent  with  this 
theory  that  the  Camerons  themselves  have  a  tradition  that 
they  were  descended  from  a  younger  son  of  the  royal  family 
of  Denmark,  who  assisted  at  the  restoration  of  Fergus  the 
Second  in  778,  and  that  then:  progenitor  was  called  Cameron, 
from  his  crooked  noee,  ("  cam  shrorij"  the  §  in  shron  being 
silent,)  a  surname  which  was  adopted  by  his  descendants,  and 
that  the  name  appears  to  have  been  borne  (as  will  appear  io 
the  course  of  the  work)  at  an  early  period  of  history  by  indi- 
viduals in  the  south  and  west. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  of  this  traditionaiy  origin  of 
the  name,  which  is  universally  accepted  by  the  clan,  it  does 
not  seem  improbable  that  it  was  originally  Frendi,  and  not 
diiwimilar  to  the  modem  French  name  of  Cambronne.  In 
the  Bagman  Roll  occurs  the  name  of  *  Bobertus  de  Cambum, 
dominus  de  Balegrenach,  miles,*  who  swore  fealty  to  Edward 
the  First  of  England,  *  apud  Sanctum  Johannem  de  Perth,* 
22d  July  1296.  There  are  also,  in  the  same  roll,  the  names 
of  Johannes  Cambrun,  who,  in  other  deeds,  is  designed  *  do- 
minus de  Balygrenooh,*  and  Robertns  Cambum  de  Balnely; 
all  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Cameron. 

This  tribe,  firam  its  earliest  history,  had  its  seat  in  Lodiaber, 
to  which,  contrary  to  all  tradition,  they^appear  to  have  come 
from  the  south,  having  obtained  from  Angus  Og,  of  the  family 
of  lalay,  a  grant  of  Lochaber  in  the  reign  of  Robert  the 
Brace.  Their  man  modem  possessions  of  Lochid  and  Loch- 
axkaig,  situated  upon  the  westem  side  of  the  Lodiy,  still 
further  in  the  Cdtio  or  Highland  region,  were  originally 
granted  by  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  to  the  founder  cf  the  Clan 
Ranald,  from  whose  desoendanta  they  passed  to  the  Camerons. 
This  dan  originally  consisted  of  three  septa, — ^the  MacMartins 
of  Letterfinlay,  the  MacGillonies  of  Strone,  and  the  MacSor- 
lies  of  Glennevis,  and  the  tradition  is,  that  it  was  by  inter- 
marriage with  the  MacMartins  of  Letterfinlay  the  ddest 
branch,  that  the  Camerons  of  Lochiel  who  bdonged  to  the 
seoond  branch,  or  the  MacGillonies  of  Strone,  first  acquired 
the  property  in  Lochaber.  Being  the  oldest  cadets  they  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Captain  of  the  Clan  Cameron.  Drammond 
of  Hawthomden  describes  the  Camerons  as  '*  fiercer  than 
fierceness  itself.** 

The  Camerons  obtained  a  charter  of  the  barony  of  Lochiel, 
and  the  lands  of  Garbh^^Roch,  in  the  18th  century,  the  first 
of  them  being  styled  "  de  Knoydart*'  They  also  possessed 
extensive  property  around  the  castle  of  Eilean-Donnan,  Ross- 
shire,  of  which  they  were  deprived  through  the  hostility  of 
the  Gordon  family.  The  lands  of  Glenloy  and  l>ocharkaig 
were  purchased  by  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  Theee,  with  the  barony  of  Lochiel  and  a  portion  of  the 
lands  of  Mamore,  are  still  in  possession  of  the  family. 

The  Camerons  of  Lochiel  are  a  family  not  only  distinguished 
as  the  head  of  the  clan,  but  by  the  personal  characteristics 
of  many  of  their  chiefs,  of  whom  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  Loch- 
iel, above  mentioned,  and  his  grandson.  Donald,  "  the  gen- 
tle Lochiel  of  the  *46,*'  are  separately  noticed.  The  family 
of  Cameron  of  Lochiel  are  further  distinguished  by  having 
raised,  and  during  many  years  sustained,  the  79th  regiment 
of  the  line,  known  as  the  Cameronian  Highlanders.  This  oo- 
curred  through  the  patriotic  energy  of  Sir  Alan  Cameron  of 
£rraoht,aoadetufthat  family,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  first  American  war.  When  on  detached  service  be  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  immured  for  nearly  two  years  in  the 
conunon  gaol  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  plea  tliat  he  had 
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bewi  oigiged  in  exciting  the  natiye  tribes  to  take  up  anns 
D  finronr  of  Great  Britun.  In  attempting  to  escape  from 
this  confinement,  he  had  both  his  ankles  broken,  and  he  never 
perfectlj  reooyered  from  the  painfal  effects  of  these  injuries. 
He  was  subsequently  placed  upon  half-paj;  but,  aroused  by 
the  dangers  and  alarms  of  1793,  principally  by  his  personal 
influenoe  over  his  countiymen,  he,  in  httle  more  than  three 
months,  at  his  own  expense,  patriotically  raised  the  79th,  or 
Cameron  Highlanders,  of  which  he  was  appointed  first  major- 
commandant  and  afterwards  (January  1794)  lientenant-coloneL 

His  regiment  was  afterwards  draughted  into  the  42d  and 
other  re^ments.  Sir  Alan  Cameron,  on  his  return  to  Soot- 
land,  was  commissioned  b^  the  duke  of  York  to  raise  the 
Cameron  Highlanders  anew,  ^t4rich  was  done  in  1798  in  little 
more  than  dx  months.  Its  gallant  commander  was  twice 
severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Bei^gen-op-Zoom  in  1799. 
In  1800  at  Ferroi,  Cadiz,  &c.,  in  1801  in  Egypt,  in  the  de- 
scent upon  Zealand,  in  Sweden  in  1808,  and  affcerwards  in 
the  Peninsula,  in  the  same  year,  the  Cameron  Highlanders 
and  their  commander  greatly  distinguished  themselves. 

At  the  battle  of  Talavera  Sir  Alan  had  two  horses  shot 
under  him.  He  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  action  at  Bu- 
saco.  Extreme  ill  health  then  compelled  him  to  retire  from 
active  service.  On  25th  July  1810  Sir  Alan  was  appointed 
a  major-general ;  after  the  peace  a  K.C.B.,  and  on  12th  Au- 
gust 1819  a  lieutenant-general    He  died  March  9, 1828. 

John  Cameron,  bi^op  of  Glasgow  and  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  of 
the  family  of  Lochiel.  In  1422  he  was  official  of  Lothian, 
afterwards  confessor  and  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Douglas. 
In  1424  he  was  provost  of  Lincladen,  and  the  same  year 
"  Secretario  Regis."  In  February  1425  we  find  him  keeper 
of  the  great  seal,  and  soon  after  keeper  of  the  privy  seal. 
In  1426  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1428  he 
was  appointed  lord  chancellor,  an  office  which  he  held  until 
the  end  of  that  reign.  He  built  the  great  tower  at  the 
episcopal  palace  on  which  his  coat  armorial  and  ecclesi- 
astical  was  placed.  He  established  two  commissary  courts, 
Hamilton  and  Campsie,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  extended  over 
parts  of  the  counties  of  Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  Stirling,  Lan- 
ark, and  Ayr.  He  is  said  to  have  died  on  Christmas  eve, 
1486,  but  his  name  appears  in  a  safe  conduct  (inserted  in 
Rymer)  dated  30th  November  1487,  and  his  successor  in  the 
see  of  Glasgow  was  appointed  in  1446. 

Charies  Cameron,  son  of  the  Lochiel  of  the  '45,  was  allow- 
ed to  return  to  Britain,  and  lent  his  influence  to  the  raising 
of  the  Lochiel  men  for  the  service  of  government  His  son, 
Donald,  was  restored  to  his  estates  under  the  general  act  of 
amnesty  of  1784.  The  eldest  son  of  the  latter,  also  named 
Donald,  bom  25th  September  1796,  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  Guards  in  1814,  and  fought  at  Waterloo.  He  retired 
from  the  army  in  1883,  and  died  14th  December  1858,  leav- 
ing two  sons  and  four  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  Donald, 
succeeded  as  chief  of  the  clan  Cameron. 


The  family  of  Cameron  of  Fassifem,  in  Argyleshiie,  pos- 
sesses a  baronet^  of  the  United  Kingdom,  conferred  in  1817 
on  Ewen  Cameron  of  Fassifem,  the  father  of  Colonel  John 
Cameron,  of  the  92d  Highlanders,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Qoa- 
tre  Bras,  16th  June  1815,  while  bravely  leading  on  his  men, 
for  that  officer's  distinguished  military  services,  with  two 
Highlanders  as  supporters  to  his  armorial  bearings,  and  sev- 
eral heraldic  distinctions  indicating  the  particular  services  of 
Colonel  Cameron.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Ewen  in  1828,  his 
second  son.  Sir  Duncan,  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy. 

General  Sir  Alexander  Cameron,  K.C.B.,  who  died  in  1850 


at  his  seat  of  Inverralort  house,  Invemesihsfaire,  was  also  as 
eminent  officer,  having  first  entered  the  army  in  1799,  when 
he  served  under  the  duke  of  York  in  Holhnd.  He  was  the 
eighth  son  of  Donald  Cameron,  Esq.  of  Muriugan,  by  the 
^daughter  of  Alexailder  McDonald,  Esq.  ot  Achtrichtan,  and 
was  bom  in  1778.  In  1800  he  was  with  his  regiment  at 
Fevrol ;  in  1801,  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  severely  wounded 
mthe  arm  and  side;  in  1807  at  Copenhagenv  in  1808  at 
Vimiera ;  in  that  and  the  following  year  in  Spain ;  in  1813 
at  Vittoria,  till  wounded ;  and  in  1814  in  Holland.  At  Wa- 
terloo he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  throat.  In  1828  be 
was  appointed  deputy-governor  of  St.  Mawes,  and  in  1888 
major-general  in  the  army,  in  which  latter  year  he  vras  cre- 
ated a  knight  commander  of  the  bath.  In  1846  he  became 
colonel  of  the  74th  foot.  He  received  a  medal  and  two  clasps 
for  his  services  in  command  of  the  rifle  brigade  at  (Sudad 
Rodrigo,  Bada^oz  and  Salamanca,  and  had  a  pension  of  five 
hundred  pounds  a-year  in  connderation  of  his  long  Gsrvioes 
and  wounds.  He  mairied  in  1818  the  only  daughter  of  0 
McDonnell,  Esq.  of  Barisdale. 

CAMERON,  SiH  EwEi7,  or  £van,  df  Lochiel, 
a  chief  of  the  clan  Cameron,  distlngaislied  for  his 
chivalrous  character,  was  born  in  Febmary  1629. 
He  was  called  by  his  followers  Mac^onnniU  Dhn, 
or  the  son  of  Black  Donald,  according  to  the  cos- 
torn  of  their  race,  after  his  father  Donald,  the 
chief  who  preceded  him ;  also  Ewen  Dhn,  or  Black 
Evan,  fi*om  bis  own  dark  complexion.  He  was 
brought  up  at  Inverary  castle,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  kinsman  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  under 
whose  charge  he  was  placed  in  his  tenth  year,  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  hostage  for  the  peaceable  beha- 
viour of  his  clan.  Argyle  endeavoured  to  instil 
into  his  mind  the  political  principles  of  the  cove- 
nanters, but  it  is  said  that  he  was  converted  to 
the  side  of  the  king  by  the  exhortations  of  Sii 
Robert  Spottiswood,  formerly  president  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  who  had  been  taken  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Philiphaugh  in  September  1645,  and  was 
afterwards  executed.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  ho 
quitted  Inverary  castle,  with  the  declared  inten- 
tion of  joining  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  who, 
however,  had  previously  disbanded  his  forces,  and 
retired  to  the  Continent.  Although  the  royal 
cause  seemed  lost,  Lochiel  kept  his  clan  in  arms, 
and  was  able  to  protect  his  estate  from  the  incur- 
sions of  Cromwell's  troops. 

In  1652  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  the  in- 
surrection under  the  earl  of  Glencaim  when  that 
nobleman  raised  the  royal  standard  in  the  High- 
lands, and  for  nearly  two  years  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  head  of  his  clan,  in  a  seriei 
of  encounters   with  Greneral   Lilbume,  Colonel 
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Uorgftn,  and  others  of  Cromwell's  otBoers.  In  a 
sharp  skirmish  which  took -place  between  Lord 
Glencaim  and  Colonel  Ulbame  at  Braemar,  Lo- 
(thiel  gallantly  maintained  a  pass  with  the  defence 
of  whidi  he  had  been  introsted,  and  thereby  saved 
61encaim*s  army.  His  services  were  rewarded 
by  a  letter  of  thanks  from  Charles  the  Second, 
dated  at  Chantilly,  the  8d  of  November,  1653. 

In  1654  Lochiel  oontinned  to  aid  Glencaim  in  a 
fresh  insaiTCCtion  headed  by  him.  Being  hunself 
opposed  to  Morgan,  a  brave  and  enterprising  offi- 
cer, Lochiel  was  often  hard  pressed,  and  some- 
times neariy  overpowered,  bat  by  his  conrage  and 
presence  of  mind,  he  was  always  able  to  extricate 
himself  from  positions  of  the  utmost  difficulty  and 
danger. 

Monk  was  now  commander-in-chief  of  the  par- 
liamentary forces  in  Scotland,  and  he  resolved  to 
establish  a  garrison  at  Inverlochy,  now  Fort  Wil- 
liam, with  the  view  of  reducing  the  royalist  dans 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Lochiel  lay  in  wait  on  a 
liill  to  the  north  of  the  fort,  with  thirty-eight  of 
his  clan,  and  observing  a  body  of  men  about  to 
land  at  a  place  caUed  Achdalew,  to  cut  down  his 
woods,  and  to  carry  off  his  cattle,  he  proceeded 
along  in  a  line  with  the  vessels,  under  cover  of 
the  woods,  until  he  saw  the  English  soldiers  dis- 
embark, one  hundred  and  forty  of  them  having 
axes,  hatchets,  and  other  working  implements, 
while  the  rest  remained  under  arms,  to  protect 
their  operations.  Notwithstanding  the  disparity 
of  their  forces,  Lochiel  at  once  gave  orders  to  ad- 
vance. He  ordered  his  brother  Allan  to  be  bound 
to  a  tree,  to  prevent  his  taking  any  part  in  the 
conflict,  and  so  not  deprive  his  clan  of  a  chief, 
should  he  himself  be  cut  off.  But  Allan  prevailed 
on  a  little  boy,  who  was  hstt  to  attend  him,  to  un- 
loose hii^  cords,  and  soon  plunged  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight.  The  Camerons  rushed  on  the  ene- 
my, discharged  against  them  a  destructive  shower 
of  shot  and  arrows,  and  before  they  could  recover 
from  their  surprise  attacked  them  with  their  broad* 
swords.  The  combat  was  long  and  obstinate. 
At  last  the  English,  retreating  slowly,  yet  con- 
testing every  step  of  ground,  and  with  their  faces 
towards  their  assailants,  were  giving  way  when 
Lochiel  sent  two  men  and  a  piper  round  the  flank, 
to  sound  the  pibroch,  raise  the  war-cry  of  the 


clan,  and  fire  their  muskets,  as  if  a  fresh  party  oi 
Camerons  had  arrived,  hoping  thereby  to  create 
a  panic  among  the  English  soldiers.  But  this 
only  rendered  the  latter  more  desperate,  and  in- 
stead of  throwing  down  their  arms  they  fought 
more  resolutely  than  before,  as  they  expected  no 
quarter.  They  were,  at  length,  completely  borne 
down,  and  fled,  pursued  to  the  sea,  when  those 
who  had  been  left  in  the  boats  received  the  fugi- 
tives, and  firing  at  the  Camerons  drove  them 
back,  the  chief  himself  advancing  till  he  was  chin- 
deep  in  the  water.  In  the  course  of  the  struggle  av 
English  officer  of  great  size  and  strength  singled 
out  Lochiel,  and  as  they  were  pretty  equally 
matched,  they  fought  for  some  time  apart  from 
the  general  battle.  Lochiel  succeeded  in  knock- 
ing the  sword  out  of  his  adversary's  hand,  but  the 
Englishman  closing  on  him,  bore  him  to  the 
ground,  and  fell  upon  him,, the  officer  being  upper- 
most. The  latter  was  in  the  act  of  reaching  for 
his  sword,  which  lay  near,  but  when  extending 
his  neck  in  the  same  direction,  Lochiel,  collecting 
his  energies,  grasped  his  enemy  by  the  collar,  and 
springing  at  his  throat,  seized  it  with  his  teeth, 
and  gave  i^  sure  and  effectual  a  bite  that  the 
officer  died  almost  instantly.  Of  the  English  the 
number  killed  'in  this  encounter  exceeded  that  of 
Lochiers  men  engaged  in  U,  1^  the  proportion  of 
three  to  oue,  whilst  only  seven  of  the  Camerons 
feU. 

By  this  and  similar  attacks,  now  on  the  garri  • 
son  at  Inverlochy,  now  in  conjunction  with  Gen* 
eral  Middleton,  he  harassed  the  forces  of  the  Pro- 
tector with  general  success.  After  the  defeat  of 
Middleton  in  July  1654,  and  his  retreat  to  the 
continent,  Lochiel  was  the  only  chief  who  remain- 
ed opposed  to  Cromwell.  The  English,  desirous 
to  have  peace  with  this  formidable  chief,  made 
various  overtures  to  him  to  that  effect,  but  with- 
out success,  until  he  was  informed  that  no  express 
renunciation  of  the  king's  authority  or  oath  to  the 
existing  government  would  be  requh*ed  of  him, 
but  only  his  word  of  honour  to  live  in  peace.  An 
agreement  on  this  basis  took  place  about  the  end 
of  that  year.  Reparation  was  made  to  Lochiel 
for  the  wood  cut  down  by  the  garrison  of  Inver- 
lochy, and  to  his  tenants  for  all  the  losses  they 
had  sustained  from  the  troops;  while  a  full  in- 
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demnitj'  was  granted  for  all  acts  of  depredation 
and  for  all  crimes  committed  by  his  men.  All 
ftltlies,  cess,  and  pnblic  bnrdens  which  had  not 
been  paid,  were  remitted  to  his  clan. 

In  1680  the  last  wolf  known  to  have  existed 
wild  in  Great  Britain  was  slain  bj  the  hand  of 
this  brave  and  hardy  chief  in  the  district  of 
Lochaber.  In  1681,  when  the  dnke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  the  Second,  was  residing  at 
Holyrood,  as  commissioner  to  the  parliament  of 
Scotland,  Lochiel  took  a  joomey  to  Edinburgh  to 
solicit  the  pardon  of  one  of  his  dan,  who,  while  in 
command  of  a  party  of  Camerons,  had  fired  by 
mistake  on  a  party  of  Athole  men,  and  killed  sev- 
end.  The  duke  received  him  with  great  distinc- 
tion, and  granted  his  request.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  knighted  by  the  dnke.  After  knighting 
him,  the  dnke  presented  his  sword  to  Sir  Ewen, 
to  keep  as  a  remembrance. 

In  1689  Sir  Ewen  joined  the  viscoont  of 
Dundee  when  he  raised  the  standard  of  King 
James.  General  Mackay  had,  by  the  orders  of 
King  William,  offered  him  a  title  and  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  apparently  on  the  condition  of 
his  remaining  neutral,  but  this  offer  he  rejected 
with  disdain.  Though  then  far  advanced  in  years, 
he  distinguished  himself  with  his  usual  heroism, 
and  had  a  conspicuous  share  in  the  victory  at 
Killiecrankie.  Before  the  battle  commenced  he 
spoke  to  each  of  his  men  individually,  and  took 
their  promise  that  they  would  conquer  or  die.  On 
first  seeing  Dundee's  force.  General  Mackay's  army 
bad  raised  a  kind  of  shout,  on  which  Lochiel  ex- 
claimed, ^*  Gentlemen,  the  day  is  our  own ;  I  am 
tlie  oldest  commander  in  the  army,  and  I  have 
always  observed  something  ominous  or  fatal  in 
such  a  dull,  heavy,  feeble  noise  as  that  which  the 
enemy  has  just  made  in  their  shout."  Encouraged 
by  this  prognostication  of  victory,  the  Highlanders, 
With  their  usual  impetuosity,  rushed  on  the  troops 
of  Mackay,  and  in  half  an  hour  gained  the  victory. 

In  this  battle  Lochiel  was  attended  by  the  son 
of  his  foster  brother,  who  followed  him  every- 
where like  his  shadow.  Shortly  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  the  chief  missed  this 
faithful  adherent  from  his  side,  and  turning  round 
to  look  for  him,  he  saw  him  lying  on  his  back  in  a 
dying  state,  with  his  breast  pierced  by  an  arrow. 


With  his  last  breatii  be  inlDraaed  Sir 
observing  an  enemy,  a  Highlander,  in  General 
Mackay's  army,  aiming  at  him  with  a  bow  and 
arrow  firom  the  rear,  he  sprang  behind  him  to 
cover  him,  and  thns,  like  his  father,  received  in 
his  own  body  the  death-woond  intended  for  his 
chief. 

After  the  battie  of  Killiecrankie,  Sir  Ewen 
Cameron  retired  to  Lochaber,  leaving  the  oom« 
mand  of  his  men  to  his  eldest  son.  He  survived 
till  the  year  1719,  when  he  died  at  the  age  ol 
ninety.  Notwithstanding  all  the  batties  and  per- 
sonal encounters  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
he  never  lost  a  drop  of  blood,  or  received  a  wound. 
He  was  thrice  married,  and  had  four  sons  and 
eleyen  daughters. — Stewards  Skeickes  of  the  High- 
landers and  Highland  RegimenU, — Browm^i  His- 
tory of  the  Highlands  and  Highland  dans. 

CAMERON,  Donald,  of  Lochiel,  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  im- 
portant part  he  took  in  the  rebellion  of  1745 
Though  called  young  Lochiel  by  the  Highlanders, 
from  his  father  being  still  alive,  he  was  at  that 
period  rather  advanced  in  life.  His  father,  John 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Ewen,  had 
joined  the  eari  of  Mar,  when  that  nobleman  raised 
the  standard  of  the  Chevalier  in  1715,  for  which 
he  was  attainted.    He  died  in  Flanders  in  1748. 

Donald,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attainder  of  his  father,  to  the  estate, 
on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  in  1719.  He  was 
styled  captain  of  the  clan  Cameron,  a  title  given 
to  the  leader  or  next  in  succession  who  commands 
a  xslan  in  absence,  or  during  the  minority,  of  the 
hereditary  chief.  Previous  to  the  landing  of  Prince 
Charles  in  the  Highlands,  the  Cheyalier  de  St. 
George,  sensible  of  the  great  influence  which  young 
Lochiel  possessed  among  the  dans,  had  opened  a 
coiTCspondence  with  him,  and  invested  liim  with 
full  powers  to  negotiate  with  bis  friends  in  Scotiand, 
on  the  subject  of  his  restoration.  Hie  was  one  of  the 
seven  chiefs  and  noblemen  who,  in  1740,  signed  a 
bond  of  association  to  restore  the  Chevalier.  Upon 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  of  1740  he  had  urged 
the  prince  to  get  another  fitted  out,  but  was  against 
any  attempt  being  made  without  foreign  assistance. 
On  the  prince's  landing,  Lochiel  was  summoned 
with  other  chiefs  to  meet  Charles  at  Borodaia 
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Aa  the  priuce  had  brought  neither  troops  nor  arms 
with  him,  Lochiel  went  to  the  interview  deter- 
mined to  dissuade  him  from  making  any  rash  at- 
tempt. On  his  way  he  caUed  at  the  house  of  his 
Jbrother,  John  Cameion  pf  Fassifem,  who,  on  being 
told  the  otjjeet  of  his  journey,  advised  him  not 
to  proceed  to  Borodale,  but  to  impart  his  mind  to 
tie  prince  by  letter.  "No,'*  said  Lodiiel,  "I 
ought  at  least  to  wait  upon  him,  and  give  my  rea- 
sons for  declining  to  join  him,  which  admit  of  no 
reply."  "  Brother,"  said  Fassifem,  "  I  know  you 
better  than  you  know  yourself.  If  this  prince 
once  sets  eyes  upon  you  he  will  make  you  do 
whatever  he  pleases."  Finding  all  his  arguments 
ineifectual  to  prevail  on  Lochiel  to  take  up  arms 
in  his  cause,  Charles  dec1ai*ed  his  firm  detei'mina- 
tion  to  take  .the  field,  how  small  soever  might  be 
the  number  of  his  adherent?.  "  Liochiel,"  said  he, 
"whOy  my  father  has  often  told  me,  .was  our 
firmest  friend,  may  stay  at  home,  and  from  the 
newspapers  learn  the  fate  of  his  prince."  This 
appeal  was  irresistible.  "  N,o !"  exclaimed  Lochiel, 
"Til  share  the  fata  of  my  prince,  and  so  shall 
every  man  over  whom  nature  or  fortune  has  given 
me  any  power."  Had  Lochiel  remained  jitcadfast 
in  his  determination  not  to  join  the  Pretender 
without  foreign  aid,  the  other  chiefs  would  have 
also  refused,  but  his  yielding  led  to  their  collect- 
ing with  their  followers  round  the  princess  stand- 
ard, and  thus  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
chief  cause  of  the  insun*ection  that  followed. 

Although  possessed  of  an  estate  which  at  that 
time  yielded  scarcely  seven  hundred  pounds  a- 
year,  Lochiel  brought  fourteen  hundred  of  his  dan 
into  the  rebellion,  and  during  his  brief  campaign 
he  displayed  much  of  the  heroism  and  bravery  of 
his  grandfather.  Sir  Ewen  Cameron.  He  acquired 
the  respect  of  both  parties,  and  obtained  the  name 
of  the  "  gentle  Lochiel."  On  all  occasions  he  was 
honourably  distinguished  by  his  endeavours  to 
mitigate  the  severities  of  war,  and  deter  the  in- 
surgents from  acts  of  vindictive  violence,  or  insub- 
ordination. As  an  example  to  the  rest  he  even 
ordered  one  of  his  own  men,  caught  in  the  act  of 
theft,  to  be  shot.  He  led  on  his  clan  with  great 
gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  as  h^  fubete- 
quently  did  at  the  battle  of  FaJkirk.  He  accomr 
panied  Prince  Charles  in  his  march  into  England 


and  during  the  retreat  from  Derby,  and  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  both  ankles  at  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  when  he  was  borne  from  the  field  by  his 
two  henchmen.  After  that  disastrous  defeat,  he 
skulked  in  his  own  country  for  about  two  months, 
and  then  sought  an  asylum  among  the  Braes  of 
Rann<)ch,  where  he  was  attended  by  Sir  Stewart 
Thriepland,  an  Edinburgh  physician,  for  the  cure 
of  his  wounds.  He  afterwards  lurked  for  some 
time  in  Badenoch  with  Cluny  MacPherson,  and 
some  other  fugitives.  Here  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings  he  was  joined  by  the  prince,  though 
not  without  great  risk  and  danger  on  both  sides. 
They  took  up,  for  a  time,  their  residence  in  a  hut 
called  the  Cage,  curiously  constructed  in  a  deep 
thicket  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  cabled  Benalder, 
under  which  name  is  included  a  great  foi*est  or 
chase,  the  property  of  Cluny.  In  this  Cage  they 
lived  in  tolerable  security  and  enjoyed  a  rude 
plenty,  which  the  prince  had  not  hitherto  known 
during  his  five  months'  wanderings.  On  the  20th 
September  1746  two  French  frigates  having  ap 
peared  off  the  coast,  Lochiel  embarked  along  wiih 
the  prince,  as  did  nearly  a  hundred  others  of  the 
relics  of  his  party,  and  safely  arrived  in  France, 
where  the  king  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
regiment  of  Albany,  formed  of  his  expatriated 
countrymen,  with  the  power  of  naming  his  own 
officers.  He  was  thus  enabled,  though  his  estate 
was  forfeited,  to  live  according  to  his  rank.  He 
died  in  1748,  and  a  tribute  to  his  memory  ap- 
peared in  the  Scots  Magazine  (or  December  of 
that  year.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Campbell,  fifth  baronet  of  Auehinbreck, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 
His  ^dest  son  Charles,  who  retmned  to  Scotland  in 
1759,  obtained  the  restoiation  of  the  flEtmily  estate, 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  descendant 
CAMERON,  JoHM,  one  of  the  most  famous 
theologians  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom, 
of  respectable  parents,  at  Glasgow,  about  1579. 
He  received  his  education,  in  his  native  city,  and 
after  completing  the  ordinary  course  of  study,  he 
read  lectures  on  the  Greek  language,  that  is,  he 
taught  Greek,  in  Glasgow  university,  for  a  year 
In  1600  he  went  to  Bordeaux  in  France,  and  hav- 
ing made  the  acquaintance  of  two  protestant  der- 
gymen  of  tbat  dty,  one  of  whom  was  his  coun- 
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tryman,  Gilbert  Primrose,  he  was,  through  their 
recommendation,  appointed  a  regent  or  professor 
iu  the  then  newly  fonnded  college  of  Bergerac,  as 
teacher  of  the  learned  languages.  He  was  so 
deeply  skilled  in  the  Greek  especially,  that  one  of 
his  pupils,  the  learned  Cappel,  afiirms  that  he 
spoke  it  with  as  much  fluency  and  elegance  as  any 
other  person  could  speak  Latin.  Soon  after  his 
settlement  at  Bergerac,  he  was,  by  the  duke  de 
Bouillon,  appointed  a  professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  uniyersity  of  Sedan,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years.  He  then  resigned  his  professorship, 
and  visited  Paris;  after  which  he  returned  to 
Bordeaux,  with  the  intention  of  studying  for  the 
ministry. 

In  the  beghming  of  1604,  Mr.  Cameron  was 
nominated  one  of  the  students  of  divinity  who 
were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  protestant 
church  at  Bordeaux,  and  who  for  the  period  of 
four  years  were  at  lib^ty  to  prosecute  their  s.tui^les 
in  any  protestant  seminary.  During  this  time  he 
acted  as  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  Callgnon,  chan- 
cellor of  Navarre.  After  spending  one  year  with 
them  at  Paris,  they  went  to  Greneva,  where  they 
remained  the  next  two  years,  and  thence  removed 
to  Heidelberg,  in  which  dty  they  resided  for 
nearly  twelve  months.  A  series  of  theses,  *  De 
triplici  Dei  cum  Homine  Foedere,^  which  he  pab- 
lidy  maintained  in  this  university,  on  4th  April 
1608,  have  been  printed  among  his  works.  In 
the  same  year  a  vacancy  having  occun'ed  in  the 
protestant  church  at  Bordeaux,  by  the  dbath  of 
one  of  the  ministers,  he  was  recalled  to  that  town, 
and  appointed  colleague  to  his  friend  and  count]7» 
man  Primrose. 

In  1617  two  sea  captains  were  at  Bordeaux 
condemned  to  death  for  piracy ;  as  they  professed 
the  reformed  faith,  Cameron  attended  them  in 
theur  last  moments,  and  afterwards  published  a 
letter  entitled  *  Constance,  Foy,  et  B^lution  k 
la  mort  des  Capitaines  Blanquet  et  GaiUard,* 
which  by  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  in  its  pop- 
ish animosity  to  protestantism,  was  ordered  to  be 
burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Saumur,  the  prin- 
cipal seminary  of  the  French  protestants,  where 
he  had  for  a  colleague  Dr.  Duncan,  another  of  his 


learned  countrymen,  who  were  then  very  numeroiia 
in  France.  The  high  reputation  which  he  had 
acquured  by  such  of  his  works  as  had  ahready  bemi 
published,  was  now  increased  by  his  academical 
lectures.  In  1620  he  engaged  in  a  formal  dispu- 
tation which  lasted  for  four  days,  on  the  doctrines 
of  grace  and  free  will,  with  Daniel  Tilenus,  a  na- 
tive of  Silesia,  who  had  adopted  the  theological 
opinions  of  Arminius.  An  account  of  this  Amica 
Collatio  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  the  subsequent 
year.  The  theological  faculty  of  that  university 
were  not  satisfied  with  some  of  Cameron^s  expla- 
nations; and  when  Rivet,  as  dean  of  the  faculty, 
communicated  to  him  their  dissent,  he  defended 
his  opinions  in  a  brief  answer.  The  civil  wars  in 
France  in  1620  had  the  effect  of  dispersing  nearly 
all  the  students  of  the  university  of  Saumur,  on 
which  Cameron,  with  hh  family,  removed  to 
England.  For  a  short  time  he  read  private  lectures 
on  divinity  in  London,  and  in  1C32  he  was  9fh 
pointed  by  King  James  principal  of  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  in  the  room  of  Robert  Boyd  of  Troch- 
rig,  removed  in  consequence  of  his  firm  adherence 
to  presl^yterianism.  Cameron,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  more  inclined  to  favour  episcopacy,  and  it 
seems  that  among  other  doctrines  taught  by  him 
was  tbjB  dangerous  one  of  passive  obedience,'wbich 
was  nx>t  calculated  to  render  him  popular  wi^  tha 
presbyterian  students  of  those  days.  After  teach- 
ing divinity  for  al)out  a  year,,  he  resigned  his  situ- 
ation. According  to  Calderwood,  he  ^^was  so 
Tnia)ikAil  by  the  people,  that  he  was  forced,  not 
long  after,  to  remove  out  of  GIsaco."  IHist,  vol. 
vii*  p.  567.]  He  returned  to  Saumur,  where  he 
was  only  permitted  to  read  private  lectures. 

The  province  of  Anjou,  in  1628,  made  an  ap* 
plication  to  the  national  Synod  of  Charenton,  that 
he  might  be  reinstated  in  his  professorship,  but 
the  king,  in  a  letter  to  the  commissioner  to  this 
synod,  declared  against  his  appointment  to  any 
ministerial  or  academical  office  in  France,  and 
the  i*equest  was,  in  consequence,  not  granted; 
but  on  a  repi'esentation  by  Cameron  to  the  same 
synod,  that  he  waa  then  without  employment,  and 
destitute  of  any  adequate  means  for  the  support  of 
his  family,  the  synod  voted  him  a  donation  of  a 
thousand  livres.  In  the  following  year  (1624)  he 
was  permitted  to  accept  of  the  professorship  o 
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diyinity  in  the  nniyenity  of  Montaaban,  whither 
De  removed  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
disputes  between  the  protestants  and  romanists 
were  at  this  period  carried  very  high,  and  having 
opposed  the  dnke  de  Rohan,  who  endeavoured  to 
induce  the  people  of  Montauban  to  take  up  arms, 
Cameron  was  attacked  in  the  streets  by  an  un- 
known miscreant,  supposed  to  have  been  a  Ca- 
tholic zealot,  and  severely  assaulted;  after  lan- 
guishing for  some  time  he  died  at  Montauban  in 
1625. 

He  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Susan 
Bernard  of  Tonneins  on  the  Garonne,  whom  he 
had  married  in  1611,  he  had  a  son,  bom  at  Lon- 
don 10th  May  1622,  and  four  daughters ;  but  the 
son  and  the  eldest  daughter  died  before  their  fa- 
ther. Their  mother  having  died  of  consumption,  he 
married,  secondly,  at  Montauban,  Susan  Thomas, 
with  whom  he  only  lived  a  few  months,  and  who 
had  no  child.  The  maintenance  of  his  surviving 
family  was  undeitaken  by  the  protestant  churches 
of  France. 

"  With  respect  to  his  person,'*  says  Dr.  Irving, 
in  his  Life  of  Cameron,  ^^  he  was  of  the  middle 
size,  somewhat  inclining  to  a  spare  habit,  sound 
but  not  robust  in  his  constitution.  His  hair  was 
yellow,  his  eyes  were  brilliant,  and  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  was  lively  and  pleasant.  He 
appeared  to  be  always  immersed  in  deep  medita- 
tion, and  was  somewhat  negligent  in  his  apparel, 
and  careless  in  his  gait ;  but  in  his  manners  he 
was  very  agreeable,  and  although  he  was  not 
without  a  considerable  share  of  irritability  his 
anger  was  easily  appeased,  and  he  was  very  ready 
to  acknowledge  his  own  faults.**  llrving's  Lives 
ofScoHsh  Writers  J  vol.  i.  page  841.]  "From  this 
distinguished  person,**  he  adds,  ^^  a  very  consider- 
able party  among  the  French  protestants  derived 
the  name  of  Cameronites.  They  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  doctrine  of  grace  and  free  will  so  as 
to  establish  the  conclusion,  that  no  one  is  abso- 
lutely excluded  from  a  participation  in  the  bene- 
fits of  Christ's  sufferings,  though  all  are  not  en- 
abled to  embrace  the  offlered  salvation.  Their 
opinions  on  this  subject 'they' attempted  to  recon- 
cile with  those  of  Calvin.  Those  who  held  such 
opinions  were  likewise  denominated  Universalists. 
They  were  sometimes  described  as  Amyraldlsts, 


from  the  name  of  Amyraut,  who  had  been  Came- 
ron's  pupil  at  Saumur,  and  was  afterwards  a  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  that  university.**  llbid.  pags 
S45.]  In  fact  Amyraut  received  from  Cameron 
those  peculiar  theories  which  he  developed  in  his 
*  System  of  Universal  Grace.*  Sir  Thomas  Ur- 
quhart  says  that  because  of  his  universal  reading, 
Cameron  was  called  ^*  The  Walking  Library.*' 

He  wrote  many  Latin  poems,  which  have  not 
been  preserved.  His  most  considerable  works 
wei*e  published  by  others,  from  copies  taken  by 
his  pupils. 

His  works  may  be  thus  given : — 

Santangelos,  t&ve  Stelitenticos  in  Eliun  Santangelum  Cau- 
sidicom.    Rupel,  1616,  12mo. 

Traits  anquel  sont  ezaminez  les  prejngez  de  oeaz  de  TegU^e 
Romaine  contre  la  JReligion  Reform^.    Rochelle,  1617, 12mo. 

Theses  de  Gratia  et  libero  Arbitrio.    Salmur,  1618, 12mo. 

Theses  zliL  TheoL  de  Necessitate  Satisfactioois  Christi  per 
Peocatis.    Salmur,  1620,  foL 

Sept  Sennons  sur  le  cap.  tL  de  TEvangile  de  S.  Jeaii. 
Sanm.,  1624,  Svo. 

Defensio    Sententis  sua:  de  Gratia  et  Libero  Arbitrio 
Salmnr,  1624,  8vo. 

An  Examination  of  those  plansible  appearanoes  which  seem 
most  to  commend  the  Romish  church,  and  to  prqndioe  t)io 
Reformed.  Englished  out  of  French.  Oxf.  1626,  4to.  Tlie 
same  in  French.    Roch.  1617,  12mo. 

Prslectiones  in  selectiora  qnaedam  loca  Novi  Testamenti 
una  com  Tractatn  de  Eoclesta,  et  nonnnUia  miaoeUaniis  opus- 
cnlifl.    Sahnnr,  1626-1628,  8  vols.  4to. 

Mjrothedom  Evangelicum,  in  quo  aliquot  loca  Nov.  Tes- 
tamenti ezplicantnr,  una  com  Spioilegio  Lnd  Cappelli  de 
eodem  Axgomento,  comqae  2  Diatribis  m  Matth.  xv.  5.    De 
Vita  Jepbtas.      Geney.   1632,  4to.  et  m  Grit  Sac.  1660 
Lond.  1660.    Salmar,  1677,  4to. 

Of  the  Sovereign  JndgQ  of  Cootrovenies  m  Matten  of  Ro- 
Ugion.    Oxf.  1628,  4to. 

Opera.      Bemg  his  collected  theological  works,  with    a 
sketch  of  the  anthor*s  life  and  character,  written  by  Cappel 
Genev.  1642, 1658,  foL 

CAMERON,  Richard,  a  zealous  preacher  and 
martyr  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  of  the  seven 
teenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a  small  shopkeeper 
at  Falkland  in  Fife ;  and  at  first  was  schoolmaster 
and  precentor  of  his  native  parish  under  the  epis- 
copalian clergyman.  He  was  afterwards  con- 
verted by  the  field  preachers,  and  persuaded  by 
the  celebrated  John  Welch  to  accept  a  licence  to 
preach  the  gospel,  which  was  conferred  upon  him 
in  the  House  of  Haughhead,  Roxburghshire,  hav- 
ing for  some  time  resided  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try as  preceptor  in  the  family  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
of  Harden.  From  the  freedom  with  which  he 
I  asserted  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church 
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of  Scotland,  he  excited  the  hoetilitj  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  presbyterian  clergy  who  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  act  of  indulgence  of  1672,  and  in 
1677  he  was  reproved  for  hia  boldness  at  a  meet- 
ing of  them  held  at  Edinburgh.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Holland,  where  his  great  zeal  and  ener- 
getic character  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
the  ministers  who  were  then  living  in  exile  in  that 
country.  At  his  ordination,  Mr.  Ward  retained 
his  hand  for  some  time  on  the  young  preacher's 
head,  and  exclaimed,  *^  Behold,  all  ye  beholders, 
here  is  the  head  of  a  faithful  minister  and  servant 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  lose  the  same  for  his 
Master's  interest,  and  it  shall  be  set  up  before  the 
sun  and  the  moon  in  the  view  of  the  world."  In 
1680  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  in  spite  of  the 
severe  measures  of  the  government,  immediately 
began  the  practice  of  field  preaching.  The  cruel 
and  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  executive  against 
him  and  the  small  party  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, and  who  considered  him  thebr  head,  led 
him  to  take  a  bold  and  desperate  step.  On  the 
20th  of  June  1680,  in  company  with  about  twenty 
other  persons,  well  armed,  he  entered  the  little 
remote  burgh  of  Sanquhar,  and  made  public  pro- 
clamation at  the  Cross,  that  he  and  those  who 
adhered  to  him  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the 
king,  Charles  the  Second,  on  account  of  his  hav- 
ing abused  the  government ;  at  the  same  time  de- 
claring wai'  against  him  and  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  York,  whose  succession  to  the  throne  they 
avowed  their  resolution  to  resist.  A  reward  of 
five  thousand  merks  was  immediately  offered  by 
the  privy  council  for  Cameron's  head,  and  three 
thousand  merks  for  the  heads  of  the  rest;  and 
parties  of  soldiers  were  immediately  sent  out  to 
arrest  them.  The  little  band  kept  together  in 
arms  for  a  month  in  the  mountainous  country  be- 
tween Nithsdale  and  Ayrshire.  On  the  20th  of 
July  they  were  surprised  on  Airdsmoss  by  Bruce 
of  Earlshall,  with  a  party  of  horse  and  foot  much 
superior  to  them  in  numbera.  Cameron,  who  was 
believed  by  his  followers  to  have  a  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, is  said  to  have  that  morning  washed  his 
hands  with  particular  care,  in  the  expectation  that 
they  were  immediately  to  become  a  public  specta- 
cle. His  party  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy  gathered 
tlosely  around  him,  and  he  uttered  a  short  prayer. 


in  which  he  thrice  repeated  the  expression,  **  Lord  i 
spare  the  green,  and  take  the  ripe!"  He  then 
said  to  his  brother,  "  Come !  let  us  fight  it  out  to 
the  last  1"  After  a  brief  skirmish,  in  which  they 
were  allowed  even  by  their  enemies  to  have  fought 
with  great  bravery,  Bruce's  party,  from  their 
superiority  of  numbers,  gained  the  ^ctory. 

Cameron  was  among  the  slain,  and  his  head 
and  hands,  after  being  cut  off,  were  carried  to 
Edinburgh,  along  with  the  prisoners,  among  whom 
was  the  celebrated  Hackstoun  of  Rathillet.  The 
father  of  Cameron  was  at  this  time  in  prison  for 
nonconformity,  and  the  head  and  hands  of  his  son 
were  i^own  to  him  with  the  question,  **  Did  he 
know  to  whom  they  belonged?"  The  old  man 
seized  the  bloody  relics  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
parental  affection,  and,  kissing  them  fervently, 
exclaimed,  '*  I  know,  I  know  them ;  they  are  mj 
son's,  my  own  dear  son's ;  it  is  the  Lord  \  good  is 
the  will  of  the  Lord,  who  cannot  wrong  me  or 
mme,  but  has  made  goodness  and  mercy  to  follow 
us  all  our  days."  The  head  and  hands  were  then 
fixed  upon  the  Netherbow  Port,  the  fingers  point- 
ing upward,  in  mockery  of  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
The  body  was  buried  with  the  rest  of  the  slain  on 
the  spot  where  they  fell  at  Airdsmoss,  where  a 
plain  monument  was  in  better  times  erected  over 
them.  The  small  but  zealous  body  of  presbyte- 
rians  who  adhered  to  Cameron  in  his  life,  were 
from  him  designated  Cameronians;  a  name  which 
is  sometimes  given  to  the  members  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church. 

CAMERON,  Hugh,  a  person  of  humble  origin, 
yet  deserving  a  place  in  this  work  as  one  of  the 
greatest  local  benefactors  to  the  Breadalbane 
district  of  Perthshire,  was  born  in  1705,  and 
was  no  more  than  a  countiy  millwright.  After 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his  business,  he  settled 
at  Shiain  of  Lawers,  where  he  built  the  first  lint- 
mill  that  ever  was  erected  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Before  his  time  only  the  distaff  and 
spindle  were  used  for  spinning  lint  and  wool  in 
that  part  of  the  countiy ;  and  he  was  not  only  the 
first  who  constructed  spinning-wheels  and  jack- 
reels  in  Breadalbane,  but' he  was  likewise  the  first 
who  taught  the  people  there  how  to  use  them. 
The  number  of  lint-mills  afterwards  erected  by 
him  thi'oughout  the  Highlands  cannot  be  reckoned 
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Rt  leas  than  a  handred.  In  short,  almost  all*  the 
llut-mllls  in  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  and 
many  in  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Caithness,  and 
Sutherland,  were  of  his  erecting.  He  also  con- 
stmcted  the  first  barley-mill  that  was  built  upon 
the  north  side  of  the  Forth,  for  which  he  was 
highly  complimented  by  Maca  Ghlasarich, — Camp- 
bell the  bard, — ^in  a  very  popular  song,  called 
*  Moladh  di  Eobhan  Camashran  Muilleii*  lin,*  that 
is,  *  A  song  in  praise  of  Hugh  Cameron,  the  lint 
miller.'  This  singular  chai*acter  died  in  1817,  at 
the  extraordinary  age  of  112  years.  Though  he 
could  only  be  called  a  country-wright,  he  was  a 
man  of  uncommon  genius,  of  great  integrity,  and 
of  a  very  shrewd  and  independent  mind. 

CAMERON,  WiLUAH,  the  Bev.,  author  of  the 
excellent  congratulatory  song  on  the  restoration 
jf  the  foifeited  estates,  1784,  inserted  in  John- 
'  son's  Musical  Museum,  was  bom  in  1751,  and 
having  studied  for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  in 
the  usual  time  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  In 
1785  he  became  minister  of  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
newton.  His  first  work,  a  '  Collection  of  Poems,' 
printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1780,  12mo,  was  anony- 
mous. In  1781,  along  with  the  Bev.  John  Logan, 
of  Leith,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  John  Morison,  minis- 
ter of  Canisbay,  in  the  county  of  Caithness,  (who 
died  in  1798,)  Mr.  Cameron  rendered  material 
assistance  in  preparing  the  collection  of  Para- 
phrases now  in  use  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He 
died  at  the  manse  of  Kirknewton  on  the  17th  of 
November  1811,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  26th  of  his  ministry.  A  posthumous  volume 
of  poems  was  published  by  subscription  at  Edin- 
burgh in  ^1813,  8vo.  His  song,  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  forfeited  estates,  beginning  ^*  As  o'er 
the  Highland  hiUs  I  hied,"  was  adapted  to  the 
fine  old  air,  called  "  The  Haughs  o'  Cromdale."— 
Notes  to  JoknsorCs  Musical  Museum  edited  by  W, 

Stenhause, 

CjkJiPBET.L,  a  soniame  of  great  antiquity  in  Scotland,  and 
of  fireqnent  occnrrenoe  in  Soottiah  histoiy.  It  ia  stated  by 
Pinkerton  to  hare  been  deriTed  irom  a  Norman  knight,  named 
de  Campo  Bello,  who  came  to  England  with  William  the  don- 
qneror.  As  respects  the  latter  part  of  the  statement,  it  is  to 
be  obseryed  that  in  the  list  of  all  the  knights  who  composed 
the  anny  of  the  Gonqneror  on  the  occasion  of  his  invasion  of 
England,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Boll  of 
BatUe-Abbey,  the  name  of  Campo  Bello  is  not  to  be  found. 
Bat  it  does  not  follow,  as  recent  writers  have  assomed,  that 
t  knight  of  that  name  may  not  have  come  orer  to  England  at 


a  later  period,  either  of  his  reign  or  of  that  his  sooceesoii. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  has  associated  with  this  aoooont  of  the  origm  - 
of  the  name  a  theory  that  the  Campbells  were  not  only  not 
Celts  bat  Goths,  in  which,  however,  he  is  assoredly  mbtaken. 

It  has  been  alleged  in  opposition  to  this  acoonnt  that  in  the 
oldest  form  of  writing  the  name,  it  is  spelled  Cambel  or  Kam- 
bel,  and  it  is  so  found  in  many  ancient  docoments ;  but  these 
were  written  by  parties  not  acquainted  with  the  indiridoals 
whose  name  they  record,  as  in  the  manuscript  account  of  the 
battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  by  an  unknown  English  writer,  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum ;  in  the  Bagman  Boll,  which 
was  compiled  by  an  English  derk,  and  in  Wyutoun^s  Chronicle. 
There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  at  any  period  it  was 
written  by  any  of  the  family  otherwise  than  as  Campbell, 
notwithstanding  the  eztraordinaiy  diversity  that  occurs  in  the 
spelling  of  other  names  by  their  holders,  as  shown  by  Lord  j 
Lindsay  in  the  account  of  his  dan,  and  the  invariable  em- 
ployment of  the  letter  p  by  the  Campbells  themselves  would 
be  of  itself  a  strong  argument  for  the  southern  origin  of  the 
name,  did  there  not  exist,  in  the  record  of  the  parliament  oi 
Bobert  Bruce  held  in  1820,  the  name  of  the  then  heai  of  the 
family,  entered  as  Sir  Nigel  de  Campo  Bello. 

The  writers,  however,  who  attempt  to  sustun  the  fabulous 
tales  of  the  sennachies,  assign  a  very  different  origin  to  the 
name.  It  is  personal,  say  they,  **like  that  of  some  others  of 
the  Highland  clans,  being  composed  of  the  words  cam,  bent 
or  arched,  and  beul,  mouth ;  this  having  been  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  great  ancestor  of  the  dan,  Diarmid 
O'Dwbin,  or  0*Dwin,  a  brave  warrior  celebrated  in  traditional 
story,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  heroes  of  Osnan.  In 
the  Gaelic  Uinguage  his  descendants  are  called  Siol  Diarmid, 
the  ofispring  or  race  of  Diarmid." 

Besides  the  manifest  improbability  of  this  origin  on  other 
grounds,  two  considerations  may  be  adverted  to,  each  of  them 
conduaive. 

First,  It  is  known  to  all  who  have  examined  andent  gen  • 
ealogies,  that  among  the  Cdtic  races  personal  distinctivea 
never  have  become  hereditary.  Malcolm  Canmore,  Donald 
JSone,  Bob  J2oy,  or  Evan  DAu,  were,  with  many  other  names, 
distinctive  of  personal  qualities,  but  none  of  them  descended, 
or  could  do  so,  to  the  children  of  those  who  acquired  them. 

Secondly,  It  is  no  lees  clear  that,  until  after  what  is  called 
the  Saxon  Conquest  had  been  completely  effected,  no  heredi- 
tary surnames  were  in  use  among  the  Celts  of  Scotland,  nor 
by  the  chiefs  of  Norw^an  descent  who  governed  in  Argyle 
and  the  lales.  This  drcnmstance  is  pointed  out  by  Tytler  in 
his  remarks  upon  the  early  population  of  Scotiand,  in  the 
chapter  in  his  second  volume  of  the  BitAorj  of  Scotiand.  The 
domestic  slaves  attadied  to  the  possessions  of  the  church  and 
of  the  barona  have  their  genealogies  engrossed  in  ancient 
charters  of  conveyances  and  confirmation  copied  by  him. 
The  names  are  all  Celtic,  but  in  no  one  instance  does  the  son, 
even  when  bearing  a  second  or  distinctive  luune,  follow  that 
of  his  father. 

According  to  the  genealogists  of  the  family  of  Argyle,  their 
predecessors,  on  the  female  side,  were  poesessors  of  Loobow, 
in  Argyleshire,  as  early  as  404.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
Gillespie  (or  Archibald)  CampbeD,  a  gentleman  of  Anglo- 
Norman  lineage,  acquired  the  lordship  of  Lodiow,  by  mar- 
riage with  Eva,  daughter  and  hdreas  of  Paul  O'Dwin,  lord  of 
Lochow,  denominated  Panl  Insporran.  from  his  being  the 
king's  treasurer. 

Sir  Colin  Calnpbell  ot  Lochow,  sixth  m  descent  from  this 
personage,  distinguished  himself  by  his  warlike  actions,  and 
was  knighted  by  King  Alexander  the  Third  in  1S80.  In 
1291  he  was  one  of  the  nominees  on  the  part  of  Bobtrt 
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Bnioe  in  the  oontest  for  the  Soottuth  crown.  He  added 
Ivgelj  to  his  eetatee,  and  on  acooont  of  hia  great  prowess  he 
obtained  the  samame  of  More  or  great ;  from  him  the  chief 
of  the  ArgjU  family  is  in  Gaelic  styled  Mac  Chaillan  More. 

According  to  the  nniyersally  received  opinion  for  several  cen- 
turies, the  distinctive  Mac  is  nnderstood  to  imply  son,  or  the 
son  of,  and  Mac  Chaillan  woold  accordinglj  imply  the  son  of 
Chaillan.  Bnt  it  is  not  anywhere  said  or  supposed  that  Sir 
Colin*8  father  or  any  of  his  immediate  ancestors  bore  the 
name  of  Chaillan.  He  is  described  as  J>omimit  Cotinau 
Camp-heU  MUetJUhu  Dominut  GUeaspee  Camp-hd,  in  an 
acquisition  nferred  to  in  a  charter  of  the  monks  of  Newbattle 
abbey  of  the  lands  of  Symontonn  in  Ayrshire,  the  reddendo  of 
which  Sir  Colin  made  over  to  that  abbey  in  1293.  The  father 
of  this  Gillespie  is  said  to  have  been  Duncan  Campbell,  mar- 
ried to  a  lady  of  the  name  of  SommerviUe,  of  the  house  of 
Camwatb,  and  the  father  of  Duncan,  an  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, hut  there  is  no  authentic  instance  of  their  being  styled  of 
Lochow.  Other  instances  occur  where  the  prefix  Mac  is  used 
without  mgnifying  son,  as,  for  example,  in  Macbeth,  who  is 
not  known  to  have  been  the  son  of  Beth,  and  whose  son  Ma- 
doch  did  not  bear  that  name ;  and  also  in  the  genealogies  of 
the  Celtic  slaves  akeady  referred  to  quoted  by  Tytler  in  his 
histoiy,  where  the  word  Mae  occurs  in  the  name  of  a  son 
whidi  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  his  father.  It  is  alao  found 
in  compound  words,  as  Macpherson,  Macfarquharson,  &c., 
where  the  English  word  son  is  also  incorporated.  We  are 
therefore  led  to  look  for  another  explanation  of  this  frequent 
prefix.  It  is  not  found  in  Welsh  names.  In  the  few  Irish 
names  in  which  it  appears,  a  Scotch  origin  can  firequently  be 
traced,  and  it  is  often  used  in  the  form  of  Mag,  as  Magiiire, 
i^Iaginnes,  as  it  is  also  along  with  the  C  in  the  Scotch  names 
MacGlashan,  MacGillivray,  &c  In  the  oldest  Irish  records 
the  word  Mic  occurs,  and  is  translated  son,  and  this  mic  is 
frequently  found  combined  with  Mac,  as  Mic  Mac.  There  is 
a  curious  instance  in  Irish  history  of  the  prefix  Mac  being 
employed  to  signify  great  or  big,  as  in  a  chief  in  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth,  who  is  said  to  have  been  called  Mao  Manus,  great 
ktmdf  from  the  length  of  his  arms.  It  is  not  therefore  im- 
probable that  the  word  mac  or  mag  may  have  oiig^naUy  been 
a  contraction  of  Magnus,  great  or  big,  employed  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  priests,  the  only  chroniclers  and  namegivers 
m  ihe  corrupted  Latin  of  those  ages,  either  as  an  independent 
pereonal  distinctive,  or  to  designate,  among  several  of  the 
same  name,  the  individual  of  greatest  rize  uAd  strength,  and 
which  in  later  ages,  when  surnames  came  into  use,  might  be 
continued  by  their  descendants  to  distinguish  them  firom  the 
children  of  others  of  the  same  name,  on  whom  such  a  personal 
distinctive  had  not  been  bestowed.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  in  this  senae  it  sometimes  occurs  in  British  or  Welsh,  as 
well  as  in  Celtic  or  Irish,  topography,  as  Maokinleith,  the  grtal 
place  on  the  Leath^  a  hundred  and  town  of  great  antiquity 
in  Montgomeryshire;  Maginnis,  the  great  itland^  the  ancient 
name  of  the  peninsula  between  Lough  Strangford  and  Dun- 
drum;  also,  corrupted  into  Muck  or  Mug,  as  Mucross,  the 
greai  crote;  and  in  composition  as  Carrickmacross,  the  rock 
of  Me  great  orou.  It  is  probable  that  it  has  been  used  in 
other  countries  in  composition  of  names,  as  Magellan,  or 
Magalhaen,  the  greai  ttranger^  the  name  of  the  discoverer  of 
Cape  Horn. 

On  this  supposition  also  the  word  Mao  Chaillan  appears  to 
be  the  Celtic  orthography,  according  to  their  pronunciation  of 
Mag  Allan  or  Alaine,  the  latter  a  word  which  is  not  only  a 
frequent  name  in  the  Romance  language  (with  which  the 
Norman-French,  as  spoken  in  Scotland  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury is  nearly  identified),  but  was  also  used  m  that  language 


to  signify  what  that  word  actually  meant,  vis.,  afaawm 
stranger,  or  alien,  and  Mac  CaHlane  would  thus  imply  the  taL 
or  laige-bodied  stranger.  The  appellative  mor  or  more, 
although  frequentiy  used  in  modem  Celtic,  in  a  physical 
sense,  as  greats  was  in  earlier  times  more  properly  a  distinct 
tive  of  superior  rank,  as  maormor,  the  ancient  name  for  tii^ 
Pictiah  chiefs,  viz.,  chief  of  the  heads  (maors,  or  majfors^  :t 
corrupted  Gotho-Latin  term,)  of  the  tribes.  This  term  mor 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages, 
which  are  descended  from  tiie  Romance,  to  express  such  a  dis- 
tinction of  rank  or  order,  as  aleayde  mor^  the  head  alcade; 
capitain  mor,  head  captain,  an  officer  equivalent  to  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  military  force  in  Portuguese  colonies ; 
thesaureiro  fiK>r,  head  treasurer,  &&,  &c  The  identity  ot 
many  of  the  Roman9eiro  terms  preserved  in  peninsular  lan- 
guages, with  those  occurring  in  the  earliest  forms  of  Celtic 
words,  presents  matter  of  speculation  to  the  philologist  and 
antiquary,  but  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  earlier 
prevalence  of  that  tongue  and  its  larger  use  also  in  the  north 
of  Scotiand  than  even  the  Saxon  itself,  as  the  conquertxra 
under  Canmore  and  his  descendants  were  chiefly  of  that  race, 
and  in  mixing  with  the  natives,  they  may  have  retained  u 
number  of  these  Gotho-Latin  terms  whilst  adopting  along 
with  them  in  the  course  of  that  amalgamation,  the  genentl 
idiom  of  the  conquered  people. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  Celtic  name  Mao  Chaillan 
Mor,  is  in  reality  a  compound  of  corrupted  Latin  and  Romance 
words  implying  the  great  or  taU  stranger  diief  a  suggestion 
which  singularly  aids  the  opinion  which,  after  considerable 
attention  to  the  matter,  we  have  formed,  viz.  that  the  first 
of  the  Campbells  or  Campobellos  was  a  military  knight,  ona 
of  whose  ancestors  may  have  asnsted  Alexander  the  Second 
in  his  conquest  of  Argyle,  and  recdved,  along  with  the 
Steward  of  Scotland,  who  obtained  all  Bute  and  Cowal  on 
the  same  occasion,  the  adjacent  lands  of  Lochow  as  his  fee  or 
reward,  when  these  were  forfeited  by  the  rebellion  or  death  of 
the  ori^al  possessor,  probably  receiving  the  hand  of  th» 
daughter  of  the  latter  as  a  further  security  for  his  aoquiaiti<». 
Whether  this  latter  drcumstanoe  occurred  or  not,  it  was  not 
until  a  later  sge,  when  the  fourth  earl  of  Argyle  had  acquired  the 
jurisdiction  over  that  region,  that  the  Norman  bearing  gyronny 
of  eight  for  Campbell,  came  to  be  quartered  in  the  annorial 
bearings  of  the  family,  with  the  galley  having  furled  sails 
oars  in  action,  and  flag  and  pendants  flying  for  the  lordship  of 
the  Isles.  The  surrounding  people,  compelled  to  acquiesoe  la 
this  arrangement,  would  naturally  describe  a  knight,  or  the 
son  of  a  knight,  so  injected  into  their  midst  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  greai  stranger  chitf.  In  the  account  given  of  the 
ori^n  of  the  name  Campbell,  by  Jacob  in  his  English  peer- 
age, under  their  Englisli  title  of  Sundridge,  voL  ii.  p.  698, 
London,  1767,  there  is  a  statement  apparentiy  contradictory 
of  the  forcing  theory,  viz.,  that  the  name  Mac  Chaillan,  or 
as  rendered  by  him  Mac  Callan,  is  that  of  Sir  Colin  himself, 
"so  called  by  the  Irish.**  Admitting  this  to  be  the  case, 
although  its  similarity  is  not  apparent,  its  only  effect  would 
be  that  instead  of  the  ,great  stranger  chiefs  the  distinctive 
Mac  Caillan  More  would  mean  Colm  the  great  or  tail  chiff. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  a  quaxrel  with  a  powerfrd  neigih- 
bour  of  his,  the  Lord  of  Lom,  and  after  he  had  defeated  bini, 
pursuing  the  victoiy  too  eagerly,  he  was  slain  (in  1294,  ac- 
cording to  Jacob  in  the  account  referred  to)  at  a  place  called 
the  String  of  Cowal,  where  a  great  obelisk  was  erected  over 
his  grave.  This  is  said  to  have  occasioned  bitter  feuds  be- 
twixt the  houses  of  Lochow  and  Lom  for  a  long  period  d 
years,  which  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  marriage  of  the 
diittghter  of  Ergadio,  the  Celtic  proprietor  of  Lom,  witn  John 
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:h  BboDl  1SS6.    SrColia  muiisd  iladj 
«f  Um  oime  of  Sinclair,  bj  whain  he  had  Are  tons. 

eSi  Nier  Campbell'Qf  Loohow,  hii  sldctt  «in,  swan  fttltj 
to  Edward  th«  Fint,  but  *ft«rwuds  joined  Robert  the  Brace, 
ud  foBght  bj  bia  aid*  in  tlmoet  every  enoDDnlar,  Irnn  U» 
defeat  at  MetbfSD  to  the  vietm?  at  Bannockbnrn.  Kin|c 
BiAtrt  Tevaided  hii  wniGM  b;  giring  Mm  bu  niter,  the 
Ladj  Uarj  Bm«,  in  marriagB,  and  cODferring  on  him  the 
laodi  fbcfat«d  by  the  ear)  of  Athol.  Sir  Niel,  who  »u  kIm 
■tjled  Mac  Chullan  More,  wag  one  of  the  commiaiianen  eent 
to  York  in  1314,  to  ntgotlatd  a  peaoe  with  the  EngUih.  Hii 
nut  brother  Donald  wu  tbe  progonitor  of  the  Campbeili  of 
'  London.  [S«a  LotmoN,  earl  of.]  Hia  three  joonger  brothers, 
Dngal,  Aithor,  and  Dnncan,  all  nrora  fteltj  to  King  Ed- 
ward m  1296,  bnt  jdao  became  deroted  adhennte  of  Robert 
the  Bruce,  and  abued  bia  faTDora.  Bj  hia  wife,  the  Lady 
Uaiy  Bmce,  Sir  Miel  had  thro*  aona,  Sir  Colin ;  John,  created 
mri  of  Athol,  upon  the  finfeitnie  of  David  de  Stnthbogie,  the 
denoth  earl,  [aee  Athol,  eari  of,]  and  DngaL 

Sit  Colin,  the  eldeat  eon,  obtained  a  charter  frwn  his  ancle, 
W.ag  Bobeit  Bnw,  of  the  landi  of  Lochow  and  Ardaood- 
niofae,  dated  at  Arbroath,  lOth  Febmary,  1S16,  in  which  he 
la  da^ated  CoHautjaiia  Nigdli  CamM,  mStit.  In  1316, 
he  aooompanied  King  Robert  to  Ireland  to  aamat  in  placbg 
■ia  hroCho',  Edward  Bruce,  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom. 
Sir  Colin  Muatad  the  iteward  of  Scotland  hi  1334,  in  the 
aorpriae  and  reoomiT  of  the  caitle  of  Dnneon,  hi  Cowal,  ba- 
loDgmg  to  the  Steward,  bat  held  by  the  Engliah  and  the 
■dhennti  of  Edward  Baliol,  and  pat  all  within  it  to  the 
nroid,  a  (sat  which  gave  the  firat  torn  of  fortune  in  finonr 
af  ffing  David  Brace.  Ai  a  reward  Sir  Colin  wai  made 
hereditary  governor  of  the  saatle  of  Dnnoon,  and  had  ib» 
fnat  of  certain  landa  for  the  support  of  hia  dignity.  Wyn- 
It  waa  bia  brother  Dugal  who  did  thia  aer- 
ffo%  hat  Crawford  haa  ihown  that  thia  ii  wrong.  Sr  Colin 
It  1840.    By  hia  wife,  a  dan^Kr  irf  the  honae  el 
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Lennoi,  be  bad  three  eona  and  a  daughter;  namaiy,  Sa 
Gilleapic  or  Ardiibtld;  John,  from  whom  the  CampbaBa  al 
Barbreok  and  Sncootb,  and  other  familiea  of  the  name,  an 
aaid  Is  be  descended;  Dogai,  who  joined  Edward  Baliol,  and 
in  oonaeqnsnce  bia  catatea  in  Cowal  were  forfeited  bj  King 
David  the  Second,  and  given  to  bia  eldeat  brother;  and  AKda, 
married  to  Alan  Lander  of  Eatton. 

The  eldeat  aon.  Sir  (^eepia  or  Aiehibald,  who  added 
largely  to  the  ftmily  poaieanons,  waa  twice  married,  Erat  to 
a  lady  of  the  hmily  of  Henteith,  and,  seoondlj,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  ^  John  Lamont,  and  had  a  eon,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  of  Lochow,  who  married  Margaret  aecond  don^ter 
of  Sir  John  Drnmmond  of  Stobhall,  aialer  of  Annabella,  queen 
of  Robert  the  Third.  He  had  three  aona,  Dnncan,  Colin, 
and  David,  and  a  daagbter,  married  to  Dnncan  Macfariana 
of  Arrochar.  Colin,  the  aecond  aon,  waa  deaigned  of  Ard- 
kinglaaa,  and  of  hia  family  the  Campbella  of  Ardentinny, 
Dimoon,  Canick,  Skipniih,  Bljthawcod,  Shawfield,  Raohan, 
AnchwiUan,  and  Dergachie,  are  branches. 

Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Lochow,  the  eldeet  nn,  waa  one 
of  the  hoetagee  in  14S4,  under  tiie  name  of  Duncan  lord  uf 
Argyle,  for  the  payment  of  the  arnn  of  forty  thonsand  pounda 
(equivalent  to  four  hundred  thonaand  poonda  of  onr  money) 
for  the  aipenia  of  Ring  James  the  FIrat's  maintenance  diu-- 
ing  hia  long  unpriaonment  in  England,  when  Sir  Duncan  whs 
found  to  be  worth  Sftean  hundred  merka  a-year.  He  wan 
the  first  of  the  family  to  aasnme  the  dwgnaUon  of  Argyle. 
By  King  Jamea  he  waa  appomted  one  of  hia  privy  oonndl, 
and  conatitnted  hia  juaticiary  and  lieutenant  within  the  ahir^ 
of  Argyle.  He  beeame  a  lord  of  parliament  in  1445,  undo 
tbe  titia  of  Lord  Campbell.  He  died  in  146S,  and  waa  buri- 
ed at  Kilmun.  Be  mirried,  fint,  Malory  or  Haiiota  Stew- 
art, danghlar  of  Robert  dnke  of  Albany,  garemor  of  Scotland. 
In  PinkerUm'a  ScottJah  Gallery,  there  are  portraits  of  both 
tbe  fint  Lord  OampbeD  and  his  wife,  of  which  the  IbHowinK 
are  woodcuta  i  2  u 
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Bj  hH  liiBt  vrif^  he  hid  tbne  ■OIll^  CelatiB«,  «b*  died  be- 
(nra  him ;  Archibald,  who  ■!»  predeoeued  him,  but  Isft  ■  mi ; 
tai  Colin,  who  wu  the  £nt  of  Glenoccbj,  ud  uiceaCor  of 
the  Bmdalbuns  funiJy,  [as  Bbeadalbahb.  «id  and  mtx- 
auia  of,  anlt,  f.  376].  Sir  Dnncan  inuiied,  atcaailj.  liti- 
gint,  daDghter  of  Sir  John,  Stewart  of  Blackball  and  Aach- 
ingown,  natnnj  aon  of  Robert  the  Third,  b;  whom,  alao,  be 
had  thna  aoni,  namalj,  Daocan,  who.  accordbig  to  Crawford, 
waa  the  anoeator  of  the  honaa  of  AociuDbreck,  of  whom  an 
tb«  Campbella  of  GloDcardel,  Glenaaddel,  EildBTUaod,  Kil- 
mocie,  Weder  Keami,  Kilben7,  and  Dana ;  Niel,  progenitor, 
accordini;  to  CiHwrard,  of  tlie  Campbella  of  Ellengceig  and 
Ormadale ;  and  Arthur  or  Archibald,  ancestor  of  the  Camp- 
bella of  Ottar,  now  aitinct.  It  ia  uid  that  the  Campbella  of 
Anchinbrsck  and  tbrar  cadets,  alao  Elleagitig  and  0^1lada]^ 
dowend  from  tbia  the  jr onngiat  un,  and  not  from  bis  brothen. 

The  Brat  Lord  Campbell  waa  Ruoeeded  bj  bia  gnodaon 
Colin,  tbe  ton  of  hia  aaoond  ton  Archibald.  He  aoqoired 
part  of  tbe  lordahip  of  Campbell  in  the  parish  of  Dollar,  by 
naiTjing  the  ddeat  of  the  thtae  danghlera  nf  John  Stewart, 
(bird  lord  of  Lorn  and  Inoenneath.  Ha  did  not,  aa  ia  gen- 
arallj  aUted,  acqnin  bj  tbia  marriage  any  part  of  Ibo  lord- 
inip  of  Lorn  (which  paaaad  to  Walter,  brother  of  John,  the 
fouitfa  [.ord  Innarmeath,  and  heir  of  entail),  but  obtained  that 
lordahip  bj  exchange  of  the  Unda  of  Baldening  and  Inner- 
doning.  Sx.  in  Perthihire,  with  tbe  atid  Walter.  In  U57  be 
was  created  eart  of  Argyle.  He  waa  one  of  the  conunia- 
Eionen  for  negotiating  a  truce  with  King  Edward  the  Fotuth 
of  England,  in  1463,  and  in  1465  waa  appointed,  with  Lord 
Bojd,  joatieiary  of  Scotland,  which  oSoe  he  Slled  for  manj 
jean  bf  bunaelf  after  the  fall  of  hia  coUeagne.  In  1470  be 
waa  ereiit«d  baron  of  Lorn,  and  in  the  following  year  he  waa 
appointed  one  of  tbe  comraiaBonera  for  settling  the  treaty  ol 
alliaDoe  with  King  Edward  the  Foorth  of  EngUud,  by  which 
JantM,  piinoe  of  Scotland,  was  affianced  to  Cedlia,  Edward'i 
Toungest  datigtiter.     He  waa  alao  one  of  the  eommiaaiaiMn 

and  be  cveutually  became  lord-high-chsnoellor  of  ScotUnd. 


6  FIRST  EARL  OF  ARGTLE. 

In  1475  tbia  Dobletaaa  was  appoiDtcd  to  proaecata  ■  dame 
of  forfeiture  agninit  John,  earl  of  Rou  and  lord  of  the  lalea, 
and  ht  14SI  be  nceiTed  n  grant  of  many  lands  in  Knapdale, 
along  with  the  keeping  of  Cattle  Sweyzi,  which  bad  preri- 
onaly  been  held  by  the  lord  of  the  lelet.     He  died  in  1493. 

The  manner  in  wtiich  the  lordahip  of  Campbell  and  Ca<~ 
tie  Campbell  in  tbe  pariah  of  D<dlar  came  inls  tbe  poaset*- 
ion  of  the  fnity  of  Argyle,  ia  detailed  in  the  New  Sta- 
tistical Acfoont  of  Scotland  with  ooniidarable  leeearch, 
Isabella  Stewart,  auppoied  tc  be  the  eldeat  daitghter  of 
John  third  Lord  Innenneatb,  and  Rrat  ocnmteaa  of  Argyll, 
inherited  aDout  1460  one-third  of  tlie  landa  of  Dollar  and 
Gloom,  mpposed  to  be  tbe  unentmled  portion  of  the  eatate  of 
Innermeath,  aa  bdr-poitioner  with  her  two  aiateia, — Marga- 
ret, married  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Glenorchie,  anoeator  e4 
the  marqnia  of  Breadalbane;  and  Marion,  -  married  to  Ar- 
thur Campbell  of  Ottar.  The  third  belongmg  Co  Lady  Camp- 
bell of  Glenorchie,  was  ceded  to  the  Argyle  family  by  her  aan 
Duncan  in  a  deed  of  renunciation  atili  eitauL  How  the 
third  portion  paaied  into  the  Argyle  bonae  doeanot  appear; 
but  it  18  all  included  in  a  charter  of  conGrmatien  by  Jamea 
the  Fourth  of  a  charter  by  the  bishop  of  Dnnkeld,  dated  11th 
May  1497.  Mnckartabill,  a  banny  U  the  eait  of  Dollar, 
appears  abont  the  aame  period  (1491)  to  hare  beaa  faned  by 
Shivai  bishop  of  St  Andrews  to  the  eari  of  A^le.  Inl489, 
by  an  act  cf  the  Scotti^  pirUamcnt  the  name  of  Caalla 
Qlobm,  its  former  designation,  waa  changed  to  Caitle  Camp- 

of  the  family  till  1644,  when  it  waa  bomt  down  by  the  Hac- 
leana  in  tbe  array  of  the  marquis  uf  Montroae,  along  with 
erery  honae  in  Dollar  and  Mnckart, — two  bonaea  only,  and 
these  by  mietake,  escaping  their  aaiage  fnry.  It  was  at 
Castle  Campbell  that  Knox  lella  us  in  his  history  he  viailed 
Archibald  the  fourth  earl  of  Aig;le,  aud  preached  during 
MoccasiTe  days,  to  him  and  his  noble  relatina  and  fiiaods. 
Although  new  repaired,  the  casUe  _  and  lordahip  ef  Castia 
Campbell  remainsd  in  the  poaaeaaion  of  Cba  -Argyle  family 
tiU  180B,  whan  it  waa  sold. 


CJUfl'UC  CaMFBILL. 

By  lautel  Stewart,  hie  wife,  eldeat  daughter  of  John,  lord     Lundie  m  Forlerihire.     One  of  hia  daughters  waa  manwd  to 
of  Lore,  the  first  eari  cf  Ar^le  had  two  sous  and  aeven     Angua  -ie  young  lord  of  tlic  Islfa,  and  waa  beUered  In  tU 
daURhtera.     Archibald,  Ibs  elder  son,  became  second  earl,  and     i-Jandore  lo  ha»e  Iwon  the  mother  of  Angus'  son,  Donald 
ThoH,,is.  the  younger,  was  the  anctslor  of  the  Campbella  of     Dubh,  who  was  iinpriaoned  in  the  castle  of  IncLcoonell  froM 
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mn  infanqy.  Another  daughter  was  married  to  Torquil  Mao- 
leod  of  the  Lewia.  Having  aoqtdred  the  prindpal  part  of  the 
landed  property  of  the  two  listen  of  hia  wife,  tiie  first  earl  of 
Argyle  entered  into  a  transaction  with  Walter  Stewart,  Lord 
Lorn,  their  undo,  on  whom  the  lordship  of  Lorn  and  barony 
of  Innermeath,  which  stood  limited  to  heirs-male,  had  de- 
Tolved,  in  oonseqnence  of  which  Walter  resigned  the  lordship 
of  Lorn  in  favomr  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  thereupon  added 
the  style  and  demgnation  of  Lord  Lorn  to  his  other  titles, 
Walter  retaining  the  barony  of  Innermeath,  had  the  title  of 
Lord  Lmermeath.    [See  Athol,  earl  of,  ante,  p.  163.] 

Archibald,  second  earl  of  Aigyle,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1498,  and  is  designed  lord-high-chanodlor  of  Scotland,  in  a 
charter  to  him  by  Elizabeth  Menteith,  Lady  Rosky,  and 
Archibald  Napier  of  Merchiston,  her  son,  c^  half  of  the 
lands  of  Inchima,  Rnsky,  &&,  in  the  county  of  Argyle,  28th 
June,  1494.  The  same  year  he  had  the  ofiice  of  master  of 
the  household.  Crawford,  in  his  Peerage,  page  17,  says  he 
was  lord-chamberlain  in  1495,  but  his  name  does  not  occur 
as  such  in  Crawford's  Officen  of  State,  and  he  is  not  designed 
lord-chamberlain  in  any  of  the  charters  granted  to  him,  which 
were  numerous,  under  the  great  seal,  from  1494  to  1512.  In 
1499  he  and  others  reoeiyed  a  commission  firom  the  king  to 
let  on  lease,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  the  entire  lordship  of 
the  Isles  as  possessed  by  the  last  lord,  both  in  the  Isles  and 
on  the  mainland,  excepting  only  the  island  of  Isla,  and  the 
lands  of  North  and  South  Kintyre.  Ee  also  reoeiyed  a  com- 
mission of  lieutenandry,  with  the  fiillest  powers,  oyer  the  lord- 
ship of  the  Isles ;  and,  some  months  later,  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  castle  of  Tarbert,  and  bailie  and  governor  of  the 
king's  lands  in  Knapdale.  In  1504,  when  the  insurrection  of 
the  islanders  under  Donald  Duhh,  who  had  escaped  from  pri- 
son, broke  out,  Argyle,  with  Htintly,  Crawford  and  Maris- 
chal,  the  Lord  Lovat,  and  other  powerful  barons,  were  charged 
to  lead  the  royal  forces  against  the  rebels ;  but  the  insurrec- 
tion was  not  finally  suppressed  till  1506.  From  this  period 
toe  great  power  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  earls  of  Ross,  lords 
of  the  Isles,  was  transferred  to  the  earls  of  Aigyle  and  Huntly ; 
the  formei  having  the  cMef  rule  in  the  south  isles  and  adja- 
cent coasts.  [^Greffory**  Highlandt  and  Islet  of  Scotland.'] 
At  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  9th  September  1513,  his  lord- 
ship and  lus  brother-in-law,  the  earl  of  Lennox,  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  the  royal  army,  and  with  King  James  the 
Fourth,  were  both  killed  in  that  sanguinary  engagement,  so 
disastrous  to  Scotland.  By  his  wife.  Lady  Elizabeth  Stewart, 
eldest  daughter  of  John,  first  earl  of  Lennox,  he  had  four 
Sf'ns  and  five  daughters.  His  eldest,  Colin,  was  the  third 
earl  of  Argyle.  Archibald,  his  second  son,  had  a  charter  of 
the  lands  of  Skipnish,  and  the  keeping  of  the  castle  thereof, 
&C.,  13th  August  1511.  His  family  ended  in  an  heir-female 
in  the  reign  of  Mary.  Sir  John  Campbell,  the  third  son,  at 
first  styled  of  Lorn,  and  afterwards  of  Calder,  married  Muri- 
ella,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Calder  of  Calder,  now 
Cawdor,  near  Nairn,  as  previously  mentioned.  [See  Caldkr, 
surname  of,  ante,  page  527.  ] 

According  to  tradition,  slie  was  captured  m  childhood  by 
Sir  John  Campbell  and  a  party  of  the  Campbells,  while  out 
with  her  nurse  neiir  Calder  castle.  Her  uncles  pursued  and 
overtook  the  division  of  the  Campbells  to  whose  care  she  had 
been  intrusted,  and  would  have  rescued  her  but  for  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  of  Campbell  of  Inverliver  who,  seeing  their 
tpproach,  inverted  a  large  camp  kettle  as  if  to  conceal  her, 
ind  commanding  his  seven  sons  to  defend  it  to  the  death, 
hurried  on  with  his  prize.  The  young  men  were  all  slain, 
and  when  the  Calders  lifted  up  the  kettle,  no  Muriella  was 
there.    Meanwhile  so  much  time  had  been  gained  that  farther  I 


pursuit  was  useless.  The  nurse,  at  the  moment  tht  chil  i 
was  seized,  bit  off  a  joint  of  her  little  finger,  in  order  to  mark 
her  identity — a  precaution  which  seems  to  have  been  neces- 
sary, from  Campbell  of  Auchinbreck's  reply  to  one  who,  in 
the  midst  of  their  congratulations  on  arriving  safely  in  Ar- 
gyle with  their  charge,  asked  what  was  to  be  done  should 
the  child  die  before  she  was  marriageable  ?  **  She  can  never 
die,"  sud  he,  "  as  long  as  a  red-haired  lassie  can  be  found  on 
either  side  of  Lochawe!**  From  this  it  would  appear  tha 
the  heiress  of  the- Calders  had  red  hair.  The  earl  of  Cawdoi 
b  the  representative  of  Sir  John  Campbell  and  his  wife  Mu- 
riella, (see  Cawdor,  earl  of,)  and  the  Campbells  of  Ard- 
chattan,  Airds,  and  Cluny  are  their  collateral  descendants. 
Donald,  the  fourth  son  of  the  second  earl  of  Argyle,  was  ab« 
bot  of  Cupar,  and  ancestor  of  the  Campbells  of  Keithock  m 
Forfarshire. 

Colin  Campbell,  the  third  earl  of  Argyle,  was,  immediately 
after  his  accession  to  the  earldom,  appointed  by  the  council  to 
assemble  an  army  and  proceed  against  Lauchlan  Maclean  of 
Dowart,  and  other  Highland  chieftains,  who  had  broken  out 
into  insurrection  and  proclaimed  Sir  Donald  of  Lochalsh  lord 
of  the  Isles.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do  the  more  effectually, 
as  in  anticipation  of  disturbances  among  the  islanders,  he  had 
taken  bonds  of  fidelity  from  lus  vassals  and  others  who  had 
attached  themselves  to  the  late  earl  his  father.  Owing  tc 
the  powerful  influence  of  Argyle,  the  insurgents  submitted  to 
the  r^nt,  after  strong  measures  had  been  adopted  agains* 
them ;  and,  upon  assurance  of  protection,  he  prevailed  upon 
them  to  appear  at  court,  and  arrange  in  person  the  terms  ui 
pardon  and  restoration  to  favour ;  in  consequence  of  which 
considerable  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  padfica- 
tion  of  the  Isles.  Ai^le  and  his  followers  took  out  a  remi:»- 
fdon  for  ravages  committed  by  them  in  the  isle  of  Bute  in  the 
course  of  the  insurrection,  and  rendered  necessary,  it  may  be 
supposed,  from  some  of  the  rebels  having  there  found  sheltct 
and  protection.  In  1517  Sir  Donald  of  Lochalsh  again  ap- 
peared in  arms,  but  being  deserted  by  his  principal  leaders,  lie 
effected  his  escape.  His  two  brothers,  however,  were  made  pri- 
soners by  Maclean  of  Dowart  and  Macleod  of  Dunvegan,  who 
had  submitted  to  the  govemmenU  The  services  of  the  earl 
of  Argyle  had  mamly  contributed  to  this  state  of  matters  in 
the  Isles.  He  had,  early  in  that  year,  presented  to  the  regent 
and  council  a  petition,  requesting  **for  the  honour  of  the 
reahn  and  the  commonweal  in  time  coming,"  that  he  should 
receive  a  commission  of  lieutenandry  over  all  the  Isles  and 
acljsoent  mainland,  on  the  grounds  of  the  vast  expense  he  had 
previously  incurred,  of  his  ability  to  do  good  service  in  future, 
and  of  his  having  broken  up  the  confederacy  of  the  islanders ; 
which  commission  he  obtained  with  certain  exceptions.  He 
also  claimed  and  obtained  authority  to  receive  into  the  king's 
favour,  all  the  men  of  the  Isles  who  should  make  thdr  sub- 
mission to  him  and  become  bound  for  future  good  behaviour, 
by  the  deliveiy  of  hostages  and  otherwise;  the  last  condition 
being  made  imperative,  "  because  the  men  of  the  Isles  are 
fickle  of  mind,  and  set  but  little  value  upon  theur  oaths  and 
written  obligations."  Sir  Donald  of  the  Isles,  his  brothers, 
and  the  Clandonald  were,  however,  specially  excepted  from 
the  benefit  of  this  article.  The  earl  Ukewise  demanded  and 
received  express  power  to  pursue  and  follow  the  rebels  with 
fire  and  sword,  to  expel  them  from  the  Isles,  and  to  use  his 
best  endeavours  to  possess  himself  of  Sir  Donald's  castle  of 
Strone  in  Lochcarron.  lGreffory*i  Bighkmdt  and  Isles  q/ 
Scotland^  pages  119,  120.]  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
Argyle's  services  were  not  treated  with  that  consideration  at 
the  capital  which  he  thought  they  were  entitled  to  receive,  as 
in  1519,  on  his  advice  to  the  council  that  Sir  Donald  should 
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be  forfeited  for  high  treason,  meeting  with  some  (^poation, 
he  took  a  solemn  protest  before  parliament  that  neither  he 
nor  his  heirs  should  be  liable  for  anj  mischiefs  that  might  in 
fntnre  arise  from  rebellions  in  the  Isles ;  as,  although  he  held 
the  office  of  lieutenant,  liis  advice  was  not  taken  as  to  the 
management  of  the  districts  committed  to  his  charge,  neither 
had  he  received  certain  supplies  of  men  and  money,  formerly 
promised  him  by  the  regent  for  carrying  on  the  king's  service 
in  i3J  Isles.   [^Ibid.  page  125.] 

Ic  the  parliament  which  met  at  Edinburgh  25th  February 
1525,  Argyle  was  appointed  one  of  the  four  govancnrs  of  the 
kingdom,  the  duke  of  Albany's  regency,  firom  his  continued 
absoice  in  France,  having  been  declared  at  an  end.  In  Jan- 
uary 1526,  he  accompanied  the  young  king,  James  the  Fifth, 
Against  the  queen-mother  and  the  rebel  lords,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  new  secret  council  appointed  in  that  year. 
For  some  years  the  Isles  had  continued  at  peace,  and  Argyle 
employed  this  interval  in  extending  his  influence  among  the 
chiefs,  and  in  promoting  the  aggrandisement  of  his  famUy 
and  dan,  being  assbted  thereto  by  his  brothers,  Sir  John 
Campbell  of  Calder,  so  designed  after  his  marriage  with  the 
heiress,  and  Ardiibald  Campbell  of  Skipnish.  The  former 
was  particularly  active.  In  1527  an  event  occurred,  which 
forms  the  groundwork  of  Joanna  Baillie's  celebrated  tragedy 
of  *  The  Family  Legend,*  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edin- 
burgh, with  great  success  in  1810  [see  ante^  p.  185].  It  is 
thus  related  by  Gregory :  "  Lauohlan  Cattanach  Maclean  of 
Dowart  had  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Campbell,  daughter  of 
Archibald,  second  earl  of  Argyle,  and,  either  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  union  being  unfruitful,  or  more  probably 
owing  to  some  domestic  quarrels,  he  deterramed  to  get  rid  of 
bis  wife.  Some  accounts  say  that  she  had  twice  attempted 
her  husband's  life ;  but,  whatever  the  cause  may  have  been, 
Maclean,  following  the  advice  of  two  of  his  vassals,  who  ex- 
ercised a  considerable  influence  over  him  from  the  tie  of  fos- 
terage, caused  his  lady  to  be  exposed  on  a  rock,  which  was 
only  visible  at  low  water,  intending  that  she  should  be  swept 
away  by  the  return  of  the  tide.  This  rock  lies  between  the 
island  of  Lismore  and  the  coast  of  Mull,  and  is  still  known 
by  the  name  of  the  *  Lady's  Rook.'  From  this  perilous  situ- 
ation, the  intended  victim  was  rescued  by  a  boat  accidentally 
passing,  and  conveyed  to  her  brother's  house.  Her  relations, 
although  much  exasperated  against  Maclean,  smothered  then: 
resentment  for  a  time,  but  only  to  break  out  afterwards  with 
greater  violence ;  for  the  laird  of  Dowart  being  in  Edinburgh, 
was  surprised  when  in  bed,  and  assassinated  by  Sir  John 
Campbell  of  Calder,  the  lady's  brother.  The  Macleans  in- 
stantiy  took  arms  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  chief,  and  the 
Campbells  were  not  slow  in  preparing  to  follow  up  the  feud ; 
but  the  government  interfered,  and,  for  the  present,  an  ap- 
peal to  arms  was  avoided.**  [^Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scot- 
land, p.  128.] 

On  the  escape  of  the  king,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
from  the  power  of  the  Douglases,  in  May  1528,  Argyle  was 
one  of  the  first  to  join  his  majesty  at  Stirling.  He  accom- 
panied the  king  to  Edinburgh  on  the  6th  of  the  following 
July,  and  on  the  confiscation  of  tiie  vast  estates  of  the  Dou- 
glas family,  he  obtained,  6th  December  1528,  a  charter  of  the 
barony  of  Abemethy,  in  Perthshire,  forfeited  by  Archibald, 
earl  of  Angus.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  lieutenant 
of  the  borders  and  warden  of  the  marches.  On  the  refusal  of 
the  earl  of  Bothwell  to  lead  the  royal  army  agtunst  the  earl 
of  Angus,  who  had  appeared  in  arms,  and  repeatedly  defeat- 
ed the  king's  forces,  the  task  of  the  expulsion  of  this  formi- 
dable rebel  from  Coldingham,  where  he  had  taken  up  his 
quarters,  was  committed  to  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who,  with  the 


assistance  of  the  Homes,  compelled  him  to  fly  into  England, 
whence  he'did  not  return  till  after  the  death  of  James.  Ar-> 
gyle  afterwards  received  an  ample  oonfirmation  of  the  bend* 
itary  sherifbhip  of  Argyleshire  and  of  the  offices  of  justiciarf 
of  Sootland  and  master  of  the  household,  by  which  these 
offices  became  hereditary  in  his  family.  He  had  the  commis- 
sion of  jpstice-general  of  Scotiand  renewed  25th  October 
1529.  He  died  in  1530.  In  his  last  years  he  was  engaged 
in  endeavouring  to  suppress  a  formidable  insurrection  in  tiie 
South  Isles,  headed  by  Alexander  of  Isla  and  the  Macleans, 
who  readily  seized  the  opportunity  to  revenge  the  death  of 
their  late  chief.  The  combined  dans  made  descents  upon 
Roseneath,  Craignish,  and  other  lands  belonging  to  the 
Campbells,  which  they  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword,  killing 
at  the  same  time  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  clan  Camp- 
bell retaliated,  by  laying  waste  great  part  of  the  Isles  oi 
Mull  and  Tiree  and  the  lands  of  Morvem.  Argyle  denuuid- 
ed  extraordinary  powers  from  tiie  king  to  enable  him  to  re- 
duce the  Isles  once  more  under  the  dominion  of  the  law,  but 
James  suspecting  his  motives,  resolved  upon  trying  concili*- 
tory  measures,  and  offered  pardon  to  any  of  the  island  chiefs 
who  would  submit  to  the  government,  in  which  he  was  soo- 
cessfuL 

By  his  countess.  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  ddest  daugnter  oi 
Alexander,  third  earl  of  Huntiy,  the  third  earl  of  Aigyle  had 
three  sons  and  a  daughter,  the  latter  married,  first,  to  James 
earl  of  Moray,  natural  son  of  King  James  the  fourth,  and  had 
a  daughter ;  and,  secondly,  to  John,  tenth  eaxi  of  Sutherland, 
without  issue.  His  sons  were,  Archibald,  fourth  eazi  of  Ar- 
gyle ;  John,  ancestor  of  the  Campbells  of  Lochnell,  of  whidi 
house  the  Campbells  of  Balemo  and  Stonefidd  are  cadets; 
and  Alexander,  dean  of  Moray. 

Archibald,  the  fourth  earl  of  Aigyle,  was,  on  his  accession 
to  the  titie  in  1530  (not  1533,  as  stated  by  DougUs  in  his 
Peerage  as  the  date  of  htS  father's  death)  appointed  to  all  the 
offices  held  by  the  two  preceding  e^ls.  In  1531  he  com- 
manded an  expedition  against  the  South  Ides,  while  the  earl 
of  Moray,  natural  brother  of  the  king,  proceeded  agunst  the 
North  Isles ;  but  in  both  districts  order  was  soon  restored  by 
the  voluntary  submission  of  the  insurgent  chiefs.  A  wasfi- 
don  had  begun  to  be  entertained  by  some  of  the  memben  of 
the  privy  council,  which  is  said  to  have  been  shared  in  by  the 
king  himself,  that  many  of  the  distorbances  in  the  Ides  were 
secretly  fomented  by  the  Argyle  family,  tiiat  they  might  ob- 
tain possesdon  of  the  estates  forfdted  by  the  chiefs  thus 
driven  into  rebellion,  and  an  opportunity  soon  presented  itself, 
which  the  king  eagerly  availed  himsdf  of,  to  curb  the  increas- 
ing power  of  the  earl  of  Argyle  in  that  remote  portion  of  the 
kingdom.  Finding  that  the  timely  submisdon  of  Alexander 
of  Ida,  Madean  of  Dowart,  and  the  lessor  chiefii,  placed  them 
beyond  his  interference,  the  earl  presented  a  complaint  to  the 
council  agunst  the  first  of  those  named,  charging  him  with 
various  crimes.  Alexander  being  summoned  to  answer  the 
charges  made  his  appearance  at  onoe ;  but  Aigyle  absenting  him- 
self, the  idand  chief  gave  in  to  the  council  a  written  statement, 
denying  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  and  offering,  if  oom- 
misdon  were  given  to  himself  or  any  other  chief,  for  calling 
out  tlj^e  array  of  the  Ides,  in  the  event  of  war  with  England, 
or  any  part  of  the  realm  of  Scotland,  to  bring  more  fitting 
men  into  the  fidd  than  Argyle,  with  all  his  influence,  could 
levy  in  the  Isles ;  also,  in  case  Argjle  should  be  disposed  at 
any  time  to  redst  the  royal  authority,  to  cause  the  earl  to 
quit  his  own  country  of  Aigyle,  if  he  had  the  king's  com- 
mands to  that  effect,  and  compd  him  to  dwell  in  another  part 
of  Scotland  where  "  the  king's  grace  might  get  reason  of  him, ' 
and  concluding  by  statmg  that  the  disturbed  state  of  the  laKrs 
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iras  maislj  cwaed  by  the  late  earl  of  Aigyte  and  his  brothers, 
Sur  John  Campbell  of  Calder,  and  Ardiibald  Campbell  of 
SkipDifih.  in  ooneeqnenee  of  this  appeal  of  Alexander  of  Isla, 
the  kmg  laade  snoh  an  examination  into  the  complaints  of 
the  ialandflia  as  saifeisfied  him  that  the  family  of  Argyle  had 
been  acting  more  for  their  own  benefit  than  for  the  wdfare  of 
the  conntiy,  and  the  earl  was  summoned  before  his  soveragn 
to  give  an  aeeoont  of  the  duties  and  rental  of  the  Isles  reooived 
by  him,  the  nsalfc  of  whidb  was  that  James  committed  him 
to  prison  soon  after  his  aniral  at  oonrt.  He  was  soon  liber- 
ated, bnt  James  was  so  much  displeased  with  his  conduct  that 
he  deprived  him  of  the  offices  he  still  held  in  the  Isles,  some 
3f  wMch  were  bestowed  on  Alexander  of  Isla,  whom  he  had 
accased.  [Crs^wiyV  Highkmdt  and  JsltSy  page  141.]  On 
March  17,  1582,  a  remission  was  granted  to  the  earl  and 
eighty-two  othen  for  their  treasonable  fire-raising,  with  his 
standard  nnfnrled,  in  the  islands  of  Mull,  Tiree,  and  Mor- 
vem,  as  already  stated  in  the  end  of  the  notice  of  his  father. 
In  August  1641,  five  thousand  pounds  were  given  to  him 
out  of  the  king's  treasury,  on  his  resignation  of  Makane's 
lands  in  the  isles  to  the  crown.  In  a  charter  to  him  of  the 
king's  lands  of  Cardross  in  Dumbartonshire,  dated  28th  April 
1542,  he  is  designed  master  of  the  king^s  wine-cellar,  "  celln 
regis  vinaii»  magister.**  After  the  death  of  James  the  fifth 
he  appears  to  have  regained  his  authority  over  the  Isles,  and 
Donald  Dnhh,  who  claimed  to  be  lord  of  the  Isles,  having 
appeared  in  arms  there,  at  the  head  of  several  of  the  dans, 
the  earl  [nrepaved  to  defend  his  insular  acquisitions;  but 
in  1643  Donald,  with  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  invaded 
Argyle's  territories,  slew  many  of  his  vassals,  and  carried  ofi* 
a  great  quantity  of  plunder.  Argyle  was'  one  of  the  peers 
who,  in  July  of  that  year,  entered  into  an  association  to  op- 
Boae  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  Maxy  and  the  youth- 
ful prince  Edward,  afterwards  King  Edward  the  Sixth  of 
England,  uid  the  consequent  union  of  the  two  crowns,  "  as 
tending  to  the  high  didionour,  perpetual  skaith,  damage  and 
ruin  of  the  liberty  and  nobleness  of  the  realm."  In  1644  an 
expedition  waa  sent  by  Heniy  the  Eighth  to  aid  the  earl  of 
Lennox  in  his  claim  to  the  regency,  to  harass  the  coasts  of 
Scotland,  and  thus  put  down  the  opposition  to  the  proposed 
royal  marriage.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  earl  of  Len- 
nox, who  was  in  the  command  of  the  English  forces,  with 
dghteen  vessels  of  war  and  eight  hundred  men,  to  seize  the 
castle  of  Dmnbazton  failed,  and  on  his  ships  passing  down 
the  Clyde  they  were  fired  at  by  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who,  with 
a  large  body  of  his  vassals,  and  some  pieces  of  artillery,  had 
taken  post  at  the  eastle  of  Dunoon.  On  his  arrival  at  Bute, 
Lennox  determined  to  attack  Argyle  in  turn.  The  latter, 
with  seven  hundred  men,  attempted  to  oppose  the  landing  of 
Lenifix's  troops  at  Dunoon,  but  was  unable  to  withstand  the 
superior  artillery  of  the  English  vessels.  After  a  skirmish  in 
which  Argyle  lost  nghty  men,  many  of  them  gentlemen,  the 
village  of  Dunoon  was  burnt  and  plundered  by  the  invaders, 
Argyle  sustaining  further  loss  in  attempting  to  harass  their 
retreat.  Four  or  five  di^^s  thereafter  Lennox,  with  five  hun- 
dred men,  landed  in  another  part  of  Argyle,  and  laid  waste 
the  surrounding  country.  At  the  disastrous  hattle  of  Pinkie, 
10th  Sept  1547,  the  earl  of  Argyle  had  the  command  of  a 
large  body  of  Highlanders  and  Islanders,  and  he  also  distin- 
gmshed  himself  at  the  siege  of  Haddington  in  the  following 
year.  In  June  1556  a  commission  was  given  to  the  earls  of 
Argyle  and  Athole  over  the  Isles,  and  on  the  queen  regent 
(Mary  of  Guise)  proceeding  to  the  north,  in  July  1566,  to  hold 
justice-courts  for  the  punishment  of  great  ofienders,  the  earl 
of  Argyle  was  one  of  those  who  accompanied  her.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  Scots  nobles  who  embraced  the  principles  of 


the  Reformation,  and  employed  as  his  domestic  chaplain,  Mr. 
John  Douglas,  a  converted  Carmelite  fidar,  who  preached 
publicly  in  his  house.  The  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  a 
letter  to  the  earl,  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  dismisb 
Douglas,  and  return  to  the  Romish  church,  but  in  vtun,  and 
on  his  death-bed  he  recommended  the  support  of  the  new 
doctrines  and  the  suppression  of  Popish  superstitions  to  his 
son.  He  died  in  August  1558.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his 
first  wife.  Lady  Helen  Hamilton,  eldest  daughter  of  James 
first  earl  of  Amn,  he  had  a  son,  Archibald,  fifth  earl  of  Ar- 
gyle. His  seeond  wife  was  Lady  Maiy  Graham,  only  daugh- 
ter of  William,  third  earl  of  Menteith,  by  whom  he  had  Colin, 
sixth  earl,  and  two  daughters.  Lady  Margaret  Campbell, 
the  elder  daughter,  married  James  Lord  Down,  ancestor  oi 
the  earls  of  Moray.  Lady  Janet,  the  younger,  became  the  wife 
of  Hector  Maclean  of  Dowart;  Gregoiy  says  of  James  Mac- 
donald  of  Isla,  the  great  rival  of  the  Aigyle  family  in  the  Isles. 

Archibald,  fifth  earl  of  Argyle^  was  educated  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  John  Douglas,  his  father^s  domestic  chaplain 
and  the  first  protestant  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  onfr  of  the  most  able  among  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation.  In  Deoember  1657,  when  styled  lord  of 
Lorn,  with  bis  fathw  and  the  earls  of  Glencum  and  Morton, 
Erskine  of  Dun,  and  other  leading  reformers,  he  had  sub- 
scribed at  Edinburgh  the  first  bond  entered  into  in  Scotland 
for  the  support  of  tho  gospel  and  the  maintenance  of  faithful 
ministers,  but  for  some  time  he  adhered  to  the  party  of  the 
queen-mother.  In  November  1658,  soon  after  his  accession 
to  the  title,  he  and  Lord  James  Stuart,  prior  of  St  Andrews, 
afterwards  tiie  regent  Moray, — the  one,  as  Douglas  remarks, 
the  meet  powerful,  and  the  other  the  most  popular  leader  of 
the  protestant  party, — ^were  appointed  to  go  to  Paris,  with  the 
crown  and  other  ensigns  of  royalty,  to  crown  Franos,  dau- 
phin of  France,  as  king  of  Scotland,  on  his  marriage  with  the 
young  Queen  Mary;  **that  they,  being  employed  abroad, 
matters  of  greater  importance,  namely  anent  religion,  might 
be  overturned  at  home  in  their  absence.  The  consideration 
of  the  death  of  Mary,  queen  of  England,  who  ended  her  life 
the  seventeenth  day  of  th>8  same  month  of  November,  stayed 
them  altogether ;  for  it  was  thought  that  the  queen  and  her 
husband  the  king,  would  assume  to  themselves  g^tei*  titles.*' 
[  Cdlderwood^  vol.  L  page  422.]  And  indeed  Francis  and  Mary 
did  soon  after  assume  the  title  of  king  and  queen  of  England, 
as  well  as  of  Scotland  and  France. 

On  the  occurrence  of  the  memorable  not  at  Perth,  m  May 
1559,  when  the  **  rascal  multitude,"  as  Knox  called  them, 
after  destroying  the  popish  altars  and  images,  proceeded  to 
level  with  the  ground  several  of  the  monasteries  and  otiier 
religious  houses,  the  queen  regent,  then  at  Stirling,  enraged 
at  the  tumult,  hastened  to  Perth,  at  the  head  of  seven  thou- 
sand men,  chiefly  French  auxiliaries  commanded  by  D'Oysel, 
with  the  purpose  of  inflicting  signal  vengeance  on  the  inhabi- 
tants. By  deceitful  promises  she  had  induced  the  protestant 
leaders  to  dismiss  their  armed  followers,  and  she  hoped  to 
surprise  the  town  before  any  new  or  effective  force  oould  b« 
collected  to  oppose  her ;  but,  on  reaching  the  neighbourhood 
of  Perth,  she  found  that  the  Reformers  had  assembled  from 
all  parts  to  the  assistance  of  their  friends.  The  gentlemen  of 
Fife,  Angus,  and  Meams,  with  thmr  followers,  had  formed  a 
camp  near  Perth,  where  they  were  speedily  joined  by  the 
earl  of  Glencaim  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  finun 
the  west  country.  Instead,  therefore,  of  attacking  the  town 
the  regent  sent  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  the  Lord  James  Stuart, 
to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the  protestant  leaders,  hav> 
ing,  with  her  usual  duplicity,  persuaded  these  two  noblemen, 
reformers  themselves,  that  the  reformation  of  leiigion  was  a 
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»«re  preCeoee  with  Ummb  who  appowd  ha 
thiA  itj  nMBt  nothing  b^  rehdfion.    UltnMtdj,  m  Oe 
29tb  of  Mar.  A  tnatf  mm  taatiayd,  pnndpJIj  thraagh  tiio 
ineflM  of  tbo  carl  and  the  Lord  Jams  SCHvt,  whmbj  it  WW 
agiMd  that  the  two  anniea  •boald  fetnni  peaeeaUj  to  tbor 
bomea,  that  the  town  of  Perth  at>AiJd  be  eraenated  bj  the  i 
proteataot  partj  and  the  qoeen  regent  aCowed  to  enter  it : 
that  no  molcatation  tfaoald  be  ptta  to  thoae  in  vma,  nor  to  j 
the  pfoteitanto  genenJIr,  that  no  Ficndi  pvriaon  AenSd  be 
•tatioaed  in  Perth,  that  no  Fienehman  ahoaid  eome  nearer 
that  citj  than  three  nxilea,  and  that  in  the  apyoaching  a»- 
■emhly  of  the  three  catatca,  the  work  of  the  relbnnation 
abonJd  be  finaOj  eatabfiahed.    The  leaden  of  the  Congrcea- 
tioo  mbeaibed  tfaia  agreement,  but  under  aticsg  apprehen- 
■ona  that  it  woold  not  be  adhered  to,  and  before  thej  aepar- 
ated,  a  new  bond  was  entered  into  for  the  defence  of  each 
other  and  the  maintenanoe  of  the  tme  religion,  which  waa 
aigned  bj  Aii^le,  the  Lord  James  Stuart,  the  ear!  of  Gko- 
eaam.  Lords  Bojd  and  Ochiltree,  and  If athew  CampbeO  of 
Tarin^hame.    As  thej  feared,  the  r^ent  Tery  aoon  violated 
the  treatj.    She  eotcied  Perth  on  the  29th,  attended  bj 
Freneh  atddJen,  iome  of  whom,  firing  their  hadcboto  on  the 
atair  of  Patrick  M omj,  who  was  known  to  be  a  relbrmer, 
kiUed  bis  son,  a  boy  about  twelre  jeazs  of  age.    This  being 
told  to  the  regent,  she  said  in  mockery,  **  It  is  pitj  it  chanced 
on  the  SOD,  and  not  on  the  lather;  hot  seeing  it  hath  so 
chanced,  me  cannot  be  against  fortune."    The  inhabitants 
generallj  were  hinmsfd  with  erery  kind  of  outrage,  and  not 
only  were  the  magistrates  dismissed  and  creatures  of  her  own 
put  in  their  place,  bat  the  perish  serrioe  was  lestored,  with 
all  ito  lites  and  ceremonies.    On  being  remonstrated  with  on 
this  infraction  of  the  treaty,  she  answered  that  she  was  not 
bound  to  keep  faith  with  heretics,  and  that "  princes  were 
not  to  be  rtrietly  held  to  their  promises ;"  adding,  **  I  myself 
would  make  little  conscience  to  take  from  all  that  sort  their 
liToa  and  inhcritonoea,  if  I  might  do  it  with  as  honest  an  ex- 
cuse.**   Dkgusted  at  her  perfidy,  and  having  no  further  con- 
fidence m  her  word,  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  the  Lord  James 
Stusrt  daiertad  the  queen  regent,  and  at  once  went  oyer  to 
the  Congregrtion,  aa  the  great  body  of  the  reformen  were 
called,  with  whom  their  sympathies  had  been  all  along.    The 
queen  sent  a  charge  to  them,  under  the  pain  of  her  highest 
displeasure  to  letum,  hot  thej  answered  that  with  safe  con- 
sciences they  could  not    When  she  departed  from  Path  she 
left  in  it  a  garrison  of  four  hundred  soldierB. 

In  the  meantime  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  the  lord  James 
Stuart  proceeded  to  St.  Andrews,  and  on  the  way  sent  mis- 
MTCt  to  Eiskine  of  Dun,  the  laird  of  Pittarrow,  Halyburton, 
provost  of  Dondee,  and  other  leading  reformers,  to  meet 
them  in  that  city,  on  the  4th  of  June,  to  take  measures  for 
the  promotion  of  the  Refonnation.  John  Knox,  after  preach- 
ing at  Cupar  in  Fife,  at  Grail,  and  at  Anstrutber,  in  all 
which  places,  as  at  Perth,  the  people  had  demolished  the  al- 
tan,  the  images,  and  all  other  monuments  of  idolatry,  pro- 
ceeded to  St  Andrews,  whew  he  had  agreed  to  meet  the  earl 
of  Argyle  and  Lord  James  Stuart  The  popish  archbishop 
came  to  the  town,  aooompanied  with  a  hundred  soldiers,  and 
sent  a  message  that  if  Knox  oflfered  to  preach  in  his  cathedral 
church,  he  would  have  him  shot  with  a  dosen  hackbuts;  his 
friends,  anxious  for  his  safety,  endeavoared  to  dissuade  him 
from  preaching,  but  he  would  not  be  prevented.  The  subject 
»f  his  disGonrso  was  the  ejection  of  the  buyers  and  sellen 
from  the  temple,  which  *Hhe  provost  and  bailies  with  the 
commonality  "  of  the  town  applied  to  the  drcumstanoes  of 
tltc  timei,  and  straightway  proceeded  to  puli  down  and  de- 
stroy their  splendid  cathedral,  with  the  other  churcbea,  razing 


cf  tba  Blaek  and  Grey  frian  to  the  pound, 
ail  tke  w<wninPMto  ef  antiqiiity  within  toc 
to  Falkland,  where  the  regeot 
i  gave  her  the  first  intimstioa 
that  had  been  ciiMiiMittwl     The  regent  im- 
sammoning  her  troops  and 
to  BMinibte  at  Cnpar  nect  day.    The  kmb  of  the 
CeMgiegation.  on  their  part,  deapatdiedeameat  repreaentstiom 
to  tfadr  friends  Ibr  aanataaee,  ind  tbon^  only  attoided  bj 
a  hundred  cavahy  and  the  aama  namber  of  infiutry,  instantly 
BHRhed  ftr  C^nr.    Their  adhcreBto  haatened  to  their  aid, 
and  by  the  ftOowiag  morning  they  were  joined  by  an  army  of 
tkree  thooaand  neiL    Lord  Buthicn  bronght  aome  horssma 
to  tbens  fiooi  Perth;  the  earl  of  RothA,  hereditaiy  sheriff  of 
Fife,  abo  came  with  a  goodly  company;  the  towns  of  St 
Andrews  and  Dundee  aent  tiMr  moat  eflective  men,  and 
Cupar  poured  forth  ito  population,  to  defend  its^  and  aid 
the  general  cause.    The  am^  ef  the  regent,  on  Ae  morning 
of  the  13th  June,  encamped  upon  an  eminence    in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cupar,  caOed  the  Garliebank.      It  o(id> 
sistedof  two  thousand  Frenchmen  under  Genend  D^Oysel,  snd 
about  one  thousand  Scots  undo*  the  duke  of  Chmtdheraalt, 
(Lord  Hamilton,  second  earl  of  Arran.)    The  troops  ci  the 
Congregation,  the  command  of  whidi  had  been  assigned  to 
Halyburton,  provoet  of  Dundee,  were  stationed  on  the  high 
ground  called  Cupar  muir,  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  thcir 
(xdnance  was  so  posted  as  to  command  tiie  surroundia^ 
conntiy.    Astonished  both  at  the  strength  of  their  Oftfoaaiti 
and  the  skiHuIly-seiected  position  whidi  they  ocenpied,  sn« 
from  which,  by  twice  feigning  a  retreat,  they  endeavoured  is 
vain  to  draw  them,  and  knowing  that  they  oould  not  depend 
on  the  Scoto  in  their  own  ranks,  should  a  battle  take  place, 
the  oommanden  of  the  royal  forces  recommended  to  the 
regent,  who  had  remained  at  Falkland,  to  enter  into  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  lords  of  the  Congregation.    Yielding  to  n» 
cesBty,  she  consented,  and  a  trace  for  eij^t  days  was,  sftei 
considerable  discussion,  agreed  upon  between  the  duke  of  Cha- 
telheranh  and  D'Oysel,  for  the  jegent,  and  the  eari  of  Aigyle 
and  the  Lord  James  Stuart  for  the  Congregation,  on  owdi- 
tion  that  the  French  troops  should  immediately  be  transported 
to  Lothian,  and  that  the  regent  should  send  certain  noblemen 
to  St  Andrews,  to  uS^mA  finally  the  articles  of  an  efiectnai 
peace.    The  lords  of  the  Cmigr^ation  then  dismissed  their 
troops,  and  retired  to  St  Andrews :  but  though  the  reagent  so 
far  kept  her  w<n:d  as  to  send  her  French  troops  and  artillery 
acroes  die  Forth,  the  reformers  waited  in  vain  for  the  appea^ 
ance  ai  her  commissioners.    At  this  time,  in  a  letter  from 
the  eari  of  Argyle  and  the  Lord  James  Stuart,  the  regent 
was  respectfully  but  earnestly  entreated  to  withdraw  the 
garrison  which  she  had  left  at  Perth,  but  no  attention  was 
paid  to  their  request.    It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  expel  the 
garrison  by  force.    The  lords  of  die  Congregation  again  ap- 
peared in  arms  at  the  head  of  their  followers,  and  on  the  24th 
of  June  marched  upon  P«rth.    The  ewl  of  Huntly,  cfaancell<K' 
of  the  kingdom,  with  the  Lord  Erakine,  and  Mr.  John  Ban- 
natyne,  justice-derk,  hastened  to  entrei^  the  lords  to  de^ay 
besieging  the  town  for  a  few  days.    They  were  told  that  it 
would  not  be  delayed  even  for  an  hour,  and  that  if  one  single 
protestant  should  be  killed  in  the  assault,  the  garrison  should 
be  put  indiscriminately  to  the  sword.    The  garrison  were 
twice  summoned  to  surrender,  but  as  they  refused  to  do  so, 
the  batteries  of  the  Congr^ation  were  opened  upon  the  town; 
and  on  the  26th  of  June,  the  garrison  capitulated.     The 
burning  of  the  royal  palace  and  abbey  of  Sooon  followed. 
The  earl  of  Argyle  and  Lord  James  Stuart,  with  Knox  and 
I  the  provost  of  Dundee,  exerted  themselves  to  save  tharo  Mit 
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in  vain.  Being  apprixed  that  the  regent  intended  to  seize 
mvi  garrison  Stirfing  castle,  and  to  fortiiy  the  bridge  over  the 
Forth,  so  as  to  prevent  tlieir  passage,  the  earl  and  the  lord 
James  Stuart  laft  Perth  at  midnight,  and  appeared  at  Stir- 
ling, with  their  forces,  in  the  mommg.  On  this  occasion 
thej  were  accompanied  by  three  hondred  inhabitants  of 
Perth,  who  had  joined  the  standard  of  the  Congregation,  and 
to  indicate  their  zeal  and  resolution  they  wore  ropes  about 
their  necks,  that  they  might  be  ignominiously  hung  with 
them  if  they  deserted  their  oolours.  A  picture  of  the  march 
of  this  resolute  body  is  still  preserved  in  Perth,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  substituting  ropes  for  neckerchiefs  or  rib- 
bons is  the  subject  of  the  popular  allusion  to  **  St.  Johnstone 
tippets." 

The  two  convents  of  the  Black  and  Grey  friars  of  Stirling 
and  the  venerable  abbey  at  Cambnskenneth  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, were  laid  in  ruins,  and  after  remaining  three  days  at 
Stirling,  the  army  of  the  Congregation  on  the  fourth  pro- 
oeeded  to  Linlithgow,  where  they  destroyed  the  churches  and 
monastic  houses.  The  earl  of  Argyle  and  the  lord  James 
Stuart  then  directed  their  mardi  upon  Edinburgh,  which 
they  entered  on  the  29th  of  June,  on  which  the  r^nt  re- 
treated to  Dunbar.  The  force  which  the  confederates  had 
with  them  was  not  very  great,  but  wherever  they  went  they 
were  joined  by  the  populace,  and  the  popish  party  wen  so 
effectually  daunted  that  they  could  make  no  head  against 
them.  The  efforts  of  the  magistrates  to  preserve  the  church- 
es and  religious  houses  of  the  capital  were  energetic,  but 
they  were  in  vain.  Upon  the  first  rumour  of  the  approach 
of  tiie  earl  of  Argyle,  the  mob  attacked  both  the  monasteries 
of  the  Black  and  Grey  fHars,  and  left  nothing  but  the  bare 
walls  standing.  When  the  earl  entered  the  capital  they  pro- 
ceeded to  still  further  "  purificatij^n."  Trinity  college  church 
and  its  prebendal  buildings  were  assailed  and  some  parts  of 
them  pulled  down.  The  altars  in  St.  Giles*  church  and  St. 
Mary's  or  the  Kirk  of  Field,  were  removed,  and  the  images 
destroyed  or  burnt.  At  Holyrood  Abbey  also  the  altars  were 
overtluown,  and  the  church  otherwise  defaced.  Preachers 
were,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  to  expound  to  the  people 
the  pure  gospel  The  mint,  with  the  instruments  for  coining, 
was  seized,  as  the  stamping  of  base  money  had  raised  the  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  but  though  it  was  alleged  against 
die  reformers  that  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  large 
sums  of  money,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case. 

During  these  proceedings,  the  regent  issued  a  proclamation 
against  the  Congregation,  declaring  that  under  the  pretence 
of  religion  they  sought  to  overturn  the  government,  com- 
manding them  to  leave  Edinburgh  in  six  hours,  and  enjoin- 
ing all  good  subjects  to  avoid  their  society  under  the  pain  of 
treason.  This  proclamation  had  its  efiect  to  a  certain  extent, 
as  many  of  the  Congregation  retired  to  their  homes.  The 
lords,  in  a  letter  to  the  queen  r^ent,  dated  2d  July  (1559) 
were  careful  to  exculpate  themselves  from  the  charges  brought 
against  them,  and  offered  to  explain  all  their  views  and 
wishes  in  presence  of  the  regent,  if  they  were  permitted  free 
access  to  her.  After  several  communings,  tiie  regent  re- 
quested that  the  earl  of  Aigyle  and  the  Lord  James  Stuart 
might  be  sent  to  her;  but  as  some  treachery  was  suspected, 
it  was  deemed  eiqpedient  that  they  should  not  go  near  her. 
The  duke  of  Chatelherault  had  been  persuaded  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Congregation  was  to  deprive  Mary  of  her  crown, 
and  also  the  duke  and  his  heirs  of  thdr  right  of  succession ; 
but  in  a  proclamation  they  showed,  as  the  preachers  did  in 
theur  sermons,  that  their  real  motive  was  the  reformation  of 
religion  and  complete  liberty  of  conscience.  Recourse  was 
Mien  had  to  negotiations,  and  after  a  conference  at  Preston, 


which  led  to  no  result,  the  queen  dowager  left  Dunbar,  and 
with  her  troops  took  possession  of  Leith,  and  approached 
within  two  miles  of  Edinburgh.  On  being  informed  by  the 
governor  of  the  castle  (Lord  Erskine)  that  he  would  fire  if 
her  entrance  was  opposed,  a  treaty  was  entered  into,  on  the 
25th  July,  by  which  the  Congr^ation  agreed  that  the  town 
of  Edinburgh  should  be  open  to  the  regent ;  that  Holyrood- 
house,  the  mint,  and  the  instruments  of  coinage  should  be 
delivered  up  to  her ;  and  that  they  should  be  obedient  to  her 
authority  and  the  laws,  and  should  abstain  from  injuring  the 
papists,  or  employing  violence  against  the  churdies  or  religi- 
ons houses,  till  the  10th  of  the  ensuing  January,  when  a 
parliament  was  to  meet  The  regent,  on  her  part,  agreed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  might  adopt  what  religion 
they  thought  proper ;  that  their  preachers  should  not  be  mo- 
lested, nor  themselves  troubled  in  their  persons  or  their  goods; 
that  no  French  garrison  or  Scottish  mercenaries  should  be 
stationed  within  the  city;  and  that,  in  other  places  of  the 
kingdom,  similar  toleration  should  be  given  to  the  {Mt>testants 
and  their  preachers.  These  conditions  Chatelherault  and 
Huntly,  at  a  subsequent  private  interview  with  the  lords  of 
the  Congregation,  held  at  the  Quany  Holes  near  Calton  Hill, 
declared  their  resolution  to  see  observed,  or  else  to  leave  the 
queen  dowager's  party.  On  the  following  day  the  lords  of 
the  Congr^ation  left  Edinburgh  and  proceeded  to  Stirling, 
where  they  held  a  council,  and  on  the  first  of  August  entered 
into  a  third  league  or  bond  for  mutual  defence. 

When  at  Glasgow,  on  his  return  to  his  own  district^  Argyle 
and  Stuart  received  an  invitation  from  the  duke  of  Chatel- 
herault, to  visit  him  at  Hamilton,  where  they  remained  a 
night,  and  met  the  duke*s  eldest  son,  the  eari  of  Arran,  newly 
arrived  from  Paris,  having  escaped  death  or  imprisonment 
from  the  Guises  on  account  of  his  protestact  principles.  [See 
Hamilton,  duke  of.]  The  duke  Jiad  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  violent  and  arbitrary  measures  of  the  queen  regent, 
and  convinced  of  her  perfidy,  he  and  Antm,  his  son,  had  now 
resolved  upon  joining  the  lords  of  tiie  Congregation.  Arran 
accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  September,  aocompanied  Argyle 
and  Lord  James  Stuart  to  a  convention  of  the  lords  of  the 
Congregation  held  at  Stirling,  which  resulted  in  the  prindpal 
chiefs  accompanying  these  two  lords  in  a  second  visit  to  the 
residence  of  the  duke,  there  to  mature  their  further  proceed- 
ings, of  which  the  convention  entered  into  shortiy  thereafter, 
for  the  entrance  of  English  troops  into  Sootiand,  was  the  most 
important. 

In  the  subsequent  transactions  the  earl  of  Argyle  acted  a 
principal  part  When,  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of 
Leith,  on  the  last  day  of  October  1559,  the  French  soldiers, 
in  a  sally  fix>m  the  fort,  drove  the  troops  of  the  Congregation 
back  to  Edinburgh,  after  capturing  their  ordnance,  and  pur- 
sued them  to  the  middle  of  the  Canongate  and  up  Leith 
Wynd,  Argyle,  with  his  Highlanders,  was  the  first  to  stop 
the  flight,  and  give  a  check  to  the  pursuers.  His  name  ap- 
pears the  fifth  of  the  noblemen  who  signed  the  Contract  of 
Berwick,  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  English  army, 
under  the  Lord  Grey,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Congregation, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Scotland.  In  this 
Contract  occurs  the  following  clause  personal  to  the  earl: 
"And  also,  the  erle  of  Argile,  lord  justice  of  Scotland,  bemg 
presentlie  joyned  with  the  said  duke  (of  Chatelherault)  sail 
imploy  his  force  and  good  will  where  he  sail  be  required  by 
the  queen's  migestie  (Elizabeth)  to  reduce  the  north  parts  oi 
Ireland  to  the  perfyte  obedience  of  England,  oonforme  to  a 
mutuall  and  reciprock  contract  to  be  made  betwixt  her  ma- 
jestie's  lieutenant  or  deputie  of  Ireland,  being  for  the  time, 
and  the  said  erle,  wherin  sail  be  conteaned  what  he  sail  doe 
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for  hit  part,  and  what  the  said  lieutenant  and  depntie  sail 
doe  for  his  sapport,  in  case  he  sail  have  to  doe  with  Jamee 
Makconneill,  or  anie  other  of  the  ilea  of  Scotland,  or  reahne  of 
Ireland."  The  Makconnel  here  referred  to  b  suppoeed  to  be 
a  miawrittng  for  James  Maodonald  of  Isla,  who  had  been 
atirred  up  hy  the  qneen  r^ent  to  attadc  the  landa  of  Argyle. 
For  performance  of  his  part  of  this  contract  Argyle  gave  as  a 
hostage  his  cousin  Colin  CampbelL  On  the  27th  of  April, 
the  lords  of  the  Congregation  entered  into  a  fourth  bond,  for 
their  mutual  protection  and  assistance,  and  in  this  they  were 
joined  by  the  earl  of  Huntlj,  who  had  hitherto  opposed  their 
proceedings. 

On  the  10th  of  June  1560,  the  queen  regent  died  in  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  put  an  end  to  hostilities  for  the 
time.  Before  her  death  she  expressed  to  Argyle  and  other 
lords,  in  an  intenriew  she  asked  with  them,  her  deep  r^ret 
for  her  conduct,  which  she  attributed  to  the  counsels  of  her 
relatives  on  the  continent.  The  earl  of  Argyle*s  name  ap- 
pears the  third  of  the  nobility  who  subscribed  the  first  Book 
of  Discipline;  and  soon  after,  when  the  lords  passed  an  act 
that  all  remaining  monuments  of  idolatry  should  be  deafbroy- 
cd,  he  was  ordered  with  the  earl  of  Glencaim  to  assist  the 
earl  of  Arran  in  the  west  in  seeing  this  done  in  that  district 

The  earl  of  Argyle  was  of  the  cortege  that  received  Queen 
Mary  on  her  landing  at  Leith  19th  August  1561.  He  was 
immediately  thereafter  sworn  a  privj  councillor.  Early  in 
1562  he  was  one  of  the  lords  engaged  in  making  provision 
for  the  ministers,  against  the  inadequacy  of  which  Knox  ap- 
pealed. On  the  Idth  of  September,  the  queen  went  to  Stir- 
ling, and  on  the  Sabbath  a  riot  took  place  in  that  town,  in 
consequence  of  an  attempt  being  made  to  perform  mass. 
**  The  earl  of  Argyle,"  says  Randolph,  the  English  ambas- 
sador, in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  "  and  the  lord  James  Stuart  so 
disturbed  the  quire  tha^  some,  both  priests  and  clerks,  left 
their  places  with  broken  heads  and  bloody  ears."  On  the 
26th  May  1568,  the  queen  opened  parliameat  with  eztraor- 
dinary  splendour.  On  this  oooasion  the  dnks  of  Chatelhe- 
rault  earned  the  crown,  Aigyle  the  sceptre,  and  Moray  the 
sword. 

The  earl  had  married  Jean,  natural  daughter  of  King 
James  the  Fifth  by  Elizabeth  daughter  of  John  Xx>rd  Car- 
miohael,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  lived  on  very  happy 
terms  with  her,  as  we  find  ^at  John  Knox  had  heen  em- 
ployed, on  more  occasions  th|in  one,  to  reoondle  them  after 
some  domestic  quarrels.  In  1563,  at  the  third  conference 
between  Queen  Mary  and  Knox,  her  majesty  requested  him 
again  to  use  his  good  offices. on  behalf  of  her  sister,  the  htdy 
Argyle,  ^ho,  she  confessed,  was  not  so  circumspect  in  every- 
thing as  she  could  wish ;  **  yet,"  she  added,  **  her  husband 
failetii  in  many  things."  "  I  brought  them  to  concord,*'  said 
Knox,  "  that  her  friends  were  fully  content ;  and  she  promised 
before  them  she  should  never  .complain  to  any  creature,  till  I 
should  first  be  made  acquainted  with  the  quarrel,  either  out 
of  her  own  mouth,  or  by  an  assured  messenger."  "  Well," 
said  tiie  queen,  *^  it  is  worse  than  you  believe.  Do  this  much 
for  my  sake,  as  once  again  to  reconcile  them,  and  if  she  be- 
have not  herself  as  becometh,  she  shall  find  no  favour  of  me ; 
but  in  no  case  let  my  lord  know  that  I  employed  you." 
Knox,  in  consequence,  wrote  to  the  earl  on  the  countess's 
beLalf,  exhorting  him  **  to  bear  with  the  imperfections  of  his 
wife,  aesing  that  he  was  not  able  to  convince  her  of  any  crime 
■ince  the  last  reconciliation,  but  his  letter  was  not  well  re- 
ceiTed."  ICaldenoood^  vol  ii.  p.  215.]  Her  m^esty  passed 
the  summer  of  the  same  year  at  the  earl's  house  in  Axgyle- 
^lire,  in  the  amusement  of  deer-hunting. 

His  lordship  was  against  the  marriage  of  the  queen  with 


Lord  Damley,  and  in  the  nudst  of  the  preparatioDs  for  that 
ill'fiUed  umon,  he  and  the  earl  of  Moray  appeaoad  at  Edin* 
burgh  with  a  body  of  five  tbooaand  horsemen,  ostensibly  tat 
the  puipoee  of  attending  a  court  to  which  the  earl  of  Both- 
well  had  been  cited,  but  really,  as  the  queen  cooaidered,  more 
to  overawe  herself  than  to  firi^iten  that  nobleman.  She, 
therefore,  <»derad  the  justice-clerk  to  acljoum  the  court. 
Two  months  previous  to  the  marriage,  she  created  Damley 
earl  of  Boss,  when  the  duke  of  Ghatelherault,  and  the  earls  of 
Argyle,  Moray,  and  dencaini,  immediately  retired  from  the 
court,  and  began  to  concert  measures  for  oppodng  the  match 
by  force  of  arms.  After  the  jiarriage,  when  the  diaoontented 
lords  took  refuge  in  England,  the  earl  retired  to  Argyle,  but 
after  the  murder  of  Rizsio,  on  the  9th  of  Mardi,  1566  (the 
countess  of  Aigyle  being  then  with  the  queen  at  supper),  the 
banished  lords  were  received  into  favour,  and  the  processes  d 
treason  against  them  discharged.  In  the  ensuing  April  the 
queen  sent  for  the  earls  of  Aigyle  and  Mony,  and  reconciled 
them  to  the  earls  of  Huntly,  Both  well,  and  A  thole;  and  in 
June,  when  her  majesty  went  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  to 
be  confined  of  James  the  Sixth,  she  ordered  lodgings  to  be 
provided  for  the  earl  next  her  own,  probahly  that  her  sister 
the  countess  might  be  near  her.  His  lordship,  however,  was 
not  present  at  the  baptism  of  the  young  prince  in  Stiriing 
castle,  on  account  of  the  pG|ttah  ccKemonies,  but  his  countess 
stood  sponsor  for  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  held  the  child  at  the 
font. 

The  earl  of  Aigyle's  name  appears  second  on  the  famous 
bond  subscribed  by  some  of  the  noUlity  in  favour  of  the 
queen's  marriage  with  Bothwell,  and  the  ratification  of  it  af- 
terwards signed  by  the  queen  was  committed  to  his  care,  in 
case  her  migesty  should  repent  of  the  match.  At  this  time 
he  seems  to  have  played  a  double  part.  On  the  marriagiB 
taking  place,  he  was  one  of  the  noblemen  who  entered  in^ 
the  bond  of  association  £or  the  defence  of  the  young  princ^ 
but  the  day  after  he  reTcaled  all  their  dengns  to  the  qneeq. 
He  carried  the  sword  of  state  at  the  c(Mt>nation  of  James  the 
Sixth,  29th  July  1567,  and  attended  the  convention  at  Edin- 
burgh the  15th  August,  at  which  the  regency  of  the  eari  ol 
Moray  was  confirmed.  In  the  General  Assembly  which  mot 
in  the  following  December  the  earl  and  his  countess  were 
censured,  he  for  separation  from  his  wife,  although  he  alleged 
that  the  blame  was  not  in  him,  and  she  for  assisting  at  the 
baptism  of  the  long  *'in  papistical  manner."  Afterwardci, 
deeming  the  queen  very  ill  used  in  being  kept  a  prisoner,  he 
entered  into  the  association  for  procuring  her  liberty  <»i  re^ 
sonable  conditions,  and  signed  the  bond  to  that  eflect  8th 
May  1568.  He  was  created  her  Heutenant,  and  was  chief 
commander  of  her  foroea  at  Langnde  on  the  18th  of  the  same 
month;  but  just  as  the  hostile  armies  were  thvxi  to  take 
their  ground,  he  was  seised  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  which  de- 
layed the  advance  of  Mary's  troops  and  contribiited  not  a 
little  to  her  defeat.  After  this  he  retired  to  Dunoon,  and 
refused  to  submit  to  the  regency  of  his  old  friend  and  con- 
federate the  earl  of  Moray,  but  twice  appeared  in  arms  at 
Glasgow,  to  concert  measures  with  tlie  Hamiltons  for  the 
restoration  of  Mary.  He  was  in  consequence  summoned  to 
St.  Andrews  in  the  following  April,  when  he  took  an  oath  to 
remain  quiet,  and  made  his  peace  on  easy  terms. 

On  the  assassmation  of  the  regent  Moray,  Argyle  anl 
other  noblemen  of  the  queen's  party  assonbled  at  Linhdigow, 
10th  April  1570,  and  with  the  duke  of  Ghatelherault  and  the 
earl  of  Huntly,  was  constituted  her  majesty's  lieutenant  in 
Scotland.  In  lt':71  he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  regent  Lennox 
to  submit  to  the  king's  authority,  and  to  appear  in  the  parlia- 
ment at  Stirling  in  SepUmber  of  that  year.     Lennox  being 
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■Hirclered  on  .the  ^th  of  ihut  month,  Azgyle  w«s  a  candidate 
for  the  regencijr,  bnt  the  choice  fell  on  the  earl  of  Mar,  and 
AiiQrle  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor.  On  Morton  becoming 
regent  in  Novnnber  1572,  Argyle  waa  appointed  lord-high- 
ehanceUor,  and  on  the  17th  January  1578  he  obtained  a 
f  barter  under  the  great  seal  of  that  office  for  life.  That 
same  day  he  earned  the  sceptre,  on  the  regent  going  in  state 
to  the  low  oouocil  house  of  Edinburgh,  to  choose  the  Lords  of 
the  Artioles.  He  died  of  the  stone,  12th  September  1575, 
aged  about  43,  and  is  celebrated  by  Johnston  in  his  Heroes. 
His  countess,  Queen  Maiy^s  half  sister,  having  died  without 
issue,  was  buried  in  the  royal  vault  iir  the  abbey  of  Holyrood- 
nonse ;  and  be  married,  a  second  time,  Lady  Johanna  or  Jo- 
neta  Cnnninghapi,  second  daughter  of.  Alexander  fifth  earl  of 
Glencaim,  but  as  she  also  had  no  children,  be  was  succeeded 
in  his  estates  and  titles  by  his  brother. 

CoUn,  sixth  earl  of  Aigyle,  previous  to  snooeeding  to  the 
earldom  was  styled  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Boquhan.  He  eady 
engaged  in  the  quarrel  against  the  regent  Morton,  arising  out 
ef^  following  drcumstanoes :  In  1576,  as  hereditary  jus- 
tice-general of  Scotland  he  diumed  that  a  commission  of 
justiciaiyi  formerly  given  by  Queen  Maiy  to  the  earl  of 
Athole  over  the  territory  of  the  latter,  should  be  annulled. 
This  Athole  resisted,  and  not  only  refused  to  surrender  for 
trial  two  of  the  Athole  Stewarts  agamst  whom  Argjrie  alleged 
various  crimes,  but  mzed  two  of  the  Camerons  charged  with 
the  murder  of  the  late  chief  of  that  clan,  whom  he  detained 
in  prison,  although  daimed  by  Argyle  as  his  vassals.  The 
two  earls  collected  their  retainers  in  arms,  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute between  them  in  the  field,  when  the  regent  interposed, 
and  obliged  them  to  disband  their  forces.  Having  obtained 
secret  information  that  Morton  intended  to  prosecute  them 
finr  treason,  they  agreed  to  forget  their  private  quarrels,  and 
unite  for  mutua.  defence.  They  cUsregarded  the  citation  of 
the  regent  to  appear  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  as  he 
dreaded  their  joint  power,  he  was  forced  unwillingly  to  aban- 
don his  project  In  the  end  of  the  following  year  the  earl  of 
Ai^le  was  still  farther  incensed  against  Morton,  by  his 
sending  for  the  jewel  called  the  H,  because  the  precious  stonee 
were  set  in  the  form  of  that  letter,  signifying  Henrie,  and 
which  it  was  supposed  had  been  given  by  Queen  Mary  to  her 
sister  the  late  coontess  of  Aigyle.  He  was  not  inclined  to 
comply  with  the  request,  but  on  being  charged  by  an  officer 
to  deliver  it  up,  as  it  belonged  to  the  king,  he  at  once  re- 
signed it  About  this  time  the  laird  of  Glengarry  presented 
a  petition  to  the  privy  council,  complaining  that  the  eari  of 
Argyle,  who,  since  his  rupture  with  Morton,  had  been  living 
m  his  own  country,  was  collecting  a  large  force,  ostensibly 
with  the  view  of  punishing  some  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  but  really,  as  he  alleged,  to  attack  and  harass  him, 
the  said  Uurd,  on  which  proclamation  was  made,  prohibiting 
the  earl  irom  assembling  any  of  the  li£ges  in  arms,  and  from 
troubling  Glengany,  under  the  pain  of  treason.  Various 
other  complaints  were  made  against  Argyle  for  oppressive 
and  ill^^  conduct ;  particularly  by  John,  the  son  and  heir 
of  James  Maodonald  of  Castle  Camus  in  Skye,  and  John 
Maclean,  the  uncle  of  Lauchlan  Maclean  of  Dowart,  who 
were  both  kept  prisoners  in  Argyle*s  castle  of  InchconneU  in 
Lochow,  without  warrant;  and  hy  Lauchlan  Maclean,  the 
young  chief  of  Dowart,  whose  isle  of  Loyng  was  invaded  and 
plundered  by  a  party  of  Campbells  sent  by  Argyle.  lOreffo- 
fy'i  Highlanda  and  Ides  ofSoo&and^  p.  216.} 

On  4th  March  1578,  the  earls  of  Aigyle  and  Athole,  with 
other  noblemen,  assembled  at  Stirhng,  and  advised  tne  king 
to  deprive  Morton  of  the  regency,  and  to  take  the  government 
into  his  own  hands,  which  was  accordingly  done.    On  this 


occasion  Aigyle  was  made  a  member  of  the  new  council  cho- 
sen to  direct  the  king,  who  was  then  only  twelve  years  of 
age.  A  few  weeks  thereafter,  however,  Morton  again  got 
possession  of  the  king's  person,  when  Aigyle  and  Athole  took 
up  arms  to  rescue  his  migesty,  and  issued  a  proclamation 
against  the  late  regent  The  forces  on  both  sides  gathered 
at  Stirling,  the  earl  of  Argyle  alone  bringing  two  thousand 
five  hundred  Highlanders  to  the  aseistance  of  tiioee  who  oppos 
ed  Morton's  return  to  power.  By  the  mediation,  chiefly,  ot 
Bowes,  the  English  ambassador,  an  accommodation  was  brought 
about  between  the  hostile  factions,  and  on  the  10th  August 
1579,  Argyle  was  appointed  lord-high-chanoeUor  of  the  king- 
dom. After  this  he  was  apparently  reconciled  to  Morton's 
administration.  On  the  28th  of  January  1581,  with  the  king 
and  many  of  the  nobility,  he  subscribed  the  second  Confesmon 
of  Faith.  He  was  one  of  the  jury  on  the  trial  of  Morton,  Ist 
June  of  that  year.  At  the  opening  of  the  parliament  held 
the  following  October,  he  bore  the  sword,  and  on  the  last  day 
of  November,  when  the  king  went  again  in  state  to  the  Tol- 
booth,  he  carried  the  sceptre.  He  died  in  October  1584,  after 
a  long  illness.  He  married,  first,  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry,  first  Lord  Methven,  without  issue;  secondly,  Lady 
Agnes  Keith,  eldest  daughter  of  William,  fourth  eari  Maris- 
chal,  widow  of  the  regent  Moray,  by  whom  he  bad  two  sons, 
Archibald,  seventh  earl  of  Aigyle,  and  the  Hon.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  of  Lundie,  created  a  baronet  in  1627. 

Archibald,  seventh  earl  of  Argyle,  was  under  age  when  hs 
succeeded  his  father.  The  dissensioos  among  his  guardians,, 
and  the  assassination  <^  Campbell  of  Calder,  one  of  them, 
have  been  already  related  at  page  374  [anUy  Akt.  BRBjJOAii- 
BANS,  earl  and  manquis  of.]  The  conspiracy  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  western  Highlands,  having  for  its  object  the 
death  of  the  young  earl  of  Argyle,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
^'  bonnie  earl  of  Murray,'*  is  likewise  there  alluded  to.  The 
principal  person  interested  in  his  death  was  his  kinsman 
Aochibald  Campbell  of  Lochnell,  one  of  his  guardians,  and 
the  next  heir  to  the  earldom ;  a  dark  and  ambitious  spirit, 
who  never  relinquished  his  Angus  against  the  lives  of  the 
earl  and  his  brother,  that  he  mjght  snooeed  to  the  title  and 
estates.  In  1592,  when  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age, 
the  earl  married  Lady  Anne  Douglas,  fifth  daughtv  of  Wil- 
liam first  earl  of  Morton  of  the  house  of  )Loch|even.  *'  The^ 
is  reason  to  believe,"  says  Gregory,  *>  tlu^  the  conspirators, 
notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  Ardkinglass  (Sir  James  Campr 
bell,  another  of  the  young  earl's  guardians)  to  join  themt 
continued  for  some  time  then:  machinations  for  the  murder  ot 
the  earl;  and  that,  during  a  severe  illness  with  which  he  was 
attacked  at  Stirling,  soon  after  his  marriage,  in  the  year  1594, 
some  of  his  household  were  bribed  to  poison  him ;  if,  indeed, 
the  disease  itself  was  not  caused  in  the  first  instance  by  poi- 
son. Argyle,  however,  escaped  all  the  attempts  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  lived  to  exercise,  for  many  years,  an  overpowering 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  Highlands  and  Isles."  [Gregory* $ 
EighJandt  and  Idea  ofSootlaittd,  p.  251.]  At  the  *  riding  of 
the  parliament,*  29th  May  1592,  he  bore  the  sword.  In  the 
same  year  he  and  the  earl  of  Athole,  and  the  laird  of  Grant, 
plundered  and  laid  waste  the  earl  of  Huntly's  lands,  finr  the 
slanghter  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  till  the  earl  of  Angus  was 
sent  by  the  Ipng,  as  lieutenant  to  the  north,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  farther  spoliation.  At  the  *  riding  of  the  par- 
liament,* 16th  July  1593,  he  carried  the  sceptre. 

In  1594,  although  then  only  eighteen,  Argyle  was  appoint* 
ed  king's  lieutenant  against  the  popish  earls  of  Hontly  and 
Enrol,  who  had  raised  a  rebellion.  With  Argyle  were  asso- 
ciated the  earl  of  Athole  and  Lord  Forbes.  Having  raised 
an  army  of  six  thousand  men — some  accounts  say  twelve 
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thounnd — pvtlj  waaimg  his  own  Tassab,  and  partlj  among 
ether  dans,  paitieolarly  the  Hacleana,  Macneills,  Macgregors, 
Maeintoabes;  and  Gnmta,  Aigyh  marched  into  Badenoch, 
and  thenoe  towards  Strathbogie,  after  haring  in  yain  at- 
tempted, in  his  waj,  to  radnoe  the  castie  of  Rnthren,  which 
was  galiantlj  held  oat  for  Hnntlj  by  the  MacpherMos.  On 
bis  anrival  near  Gleniivet,  he  found  that  Hnntlj  and  Exrol 
were  in  the  yieinitj,  with  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  prind- 
pallj  cavalry ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  took  up  a  strong  po- 
aiUon  on  the  dediyity  of  a  hiO,  betwixt  Glenfivet  and  Glen- 
rinnes,  in  two  parallel  diTisions,  until  he  could  be  joined  bj 
liord  Forbeit,  who  was  at  no  great  distance  with  deren  hun- 
dred men.  His  opponents,  however,  had  in  their  ranks  a 
number  of  brave  gentlemen,  wdl  mounted  and  armed,  who 
were  anzious  to  be  led  to  the  attack,  and  a  communication 
from  a  traitor  in  Argyle's  cainp,  Ardubald  CampbeU  of 
I^chnell,  dreadj  mentioned,  oommander  of  one  of  the  divi- 
dons  of  his  armj,  encouraged  them  to  attempt  it.  By  a  pri- 
vate message  which  he  sent  to  Huntly  he  promised  to  go 
over  to  him,  with  his  division,  as  soon  as  the  battle  com- 
menced, and  suggested  that  some  pieces  of  artillery  possessed 
by  Huntly,  should  be  fired  at  Argyle*s  banner,  hoping  thus 
both  to  get  rid  of  that  nobleman  by  an  apparent  chance  diot, 
and  to  discourage  the  Highlanders,  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  uitilleiy.  The  advice  of  Lochnell  was  fol- 
lowed. The  assault  was  made  on  Axgyle's  forces  while  they 
were  at  prayers,  but,— just  reward  of  treachery, — ^with  fatd 
eflfect  on  Lochnell  himsdf.  As  Huntly  approached,  the  guns 
were  fired  at  the  yellow  standard  of  Argyle,  who  escaped  un- 
hurt, whilst  his  treacherous  kinsman  Lochnell,  a  brother  of 
the  latter,  and  the  son  of  Macndll  of  Barra,  were  slain  on 
tiie  spot  After  a  severe  conflict,  both  parties  fighting  with 
great  bravery,  the  one,  says  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  "  for  gbrie, 
the  other  for  necesdtie,**  Huntly  succeeded  in  routing  Ar- 
gyle*s  forces,  who,  fix>m  the  moantainous  nature  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  which  impeded  pursuit,  escaped  with  a  loss  comparativdy 
trifling.  The  saooess  of  Huntly  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
tceacbeiy  of  Lochnell,  and  of  John  Grant  of  Gartinbeg,  one  of 
Huntiy's  vassals,  who  retreated  with  his  men  as  soon  as  the 
action  began,  by  which  act  the  centre  and  the  left  wing  of 
Argyle's  army  were  completely  broken.  Among  the  trophies 
found  on  the  field  was  the  ensign  belonging  to  Aigyle,  which 
was  carried  with  other  spoils  to  Strathbogie,  and  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  great  towor.  The  conduct  of  Ladilan  Mao- 
lean  of  Dowart,  one  of  Aigyle's  officers,  was  worthy  of  all 
praise.  It  was  his  division  which  inflicted  the  prindpd  loss 
on  the  rebels,  and,  at  the  dose  of  the  battle,  he  retired  in 
good  order  with  them.  It  is  said  that  after  the  battle,  he 
offered,  if  Argyle  would  give  him  five  hundred  men  in  addi- 
tion to  his  own  followers,  to  bring  the  earl  of  Huntly  prisoner 
into  Argyle's  camp.  The  proposal  was  rejected,  but  having 
come  to  the  ears  of  Huntly,  incensed  him  greatly  against 
Madean,  whose  son  afterwards,  according  to  tradition,  lost  a 
large  estate  in  Lodiaber,  through  the  animodty  of  that  pow- 
erful nobleman.    IGr^gmy's  Highlands  and  Isles^  p.  259.] 

This  battii)  was  fought,  3d  October  1594.  Weeping  with 
indignation  at  his  defeat,  the  young  but  high-spirited  earl  of 
Argyle  was  carried  out  of  the  field  by  his  firiends,  and  hastened 
to  inform  the  kmg  at  Dundee  of  his  discomfiture.  His  ma- 
jesty inmiediately  marched  against  the  rebels,  who  dispersed 
at  his  approach.  In  the  Scottish  poems  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, edited  by  Ddzel,  £dinbuiigh  1801,  there  is,  at  page  186 
of  vol.  i.  *  A  faithful  narrative  of  the  great  and  mimcnlous 
vietoiy  obtained  by  Geoige  Gordon,  earl  of  Huntly,  and  Frau- 
ds Hay,  earl  of  Errol,  catholic  noblemen,  over  Archibald 
Campbell,  earl  of  Argyll,  lieutenant,  at  Strathaven,  Sd  OcL 


1594e,*— the  battle  bdng  sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Glen^ 
rinnes,  Strathaven,  or  Altconlanhan,  as  wdl  as  of  GlenfavsL 
Eariy  in  the  following  year,  for  oppressioa  alleged  to  be  com- 
mitted by  his  dan,  the  eari  was  put  in  ward  in  the  castle  of 
Edmborgh.  "  Thii,"  says  Cdderwood,  "  was  the  rewaird  he 
gott  for  his  good  service  in  the  North.**  IChurek  Bittory^ 
voL  T.  page  361.]  He  was  soon,  however,  liberated,  and  in 
the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  and  the  duke  of  Lennox  were 
employed  to  reduce  Huntly's  vsssals  to  obedience.  After 
"  kfiling  and  homing  in  the  north,"  as  Calderwood  phrases  it, 
Argyle  sent  deputies  to  Huntly*s  lands  to  obtain  their  sub- 
mission. On  November  14,  1598,  Aigyle  widi  some  others 
was  charged  to  produce  certain  persons  of  the  name  of  Camp- 
bell and  Macgr^or,  for  whom  he  was  lespondble,  as  the 
king*s  lieutenant  of  the  bounds  or  district  within  which  these 
Campbells  and  Mat^r^gois  redded ;  in  which  capadty  he  had 
found  security  for  the  lawless  tribes  over  whom  he  had  com- 
mand ;  they  in  then:  turn  becoming  liable  to  him  in  relief, 
under  separate  bonds.  In  1599,  when  measures  were  in  pro- 
gress for  bringing  the  chiefii  of  the  Isles  under  subjection  to 
the  king,  the  eari  of  Ai^le  and  his  kinsman,  John  Campbel 
of  Calder,  were  accused  of  having  secretly  used  their  inflnoi]i«o 
to  prevent  Sir  James  Maodondd  of  Donyveg  and  his  dan 
from  being  reconciled  to  the  government.  The  frequent  in- 
suirections  which  occurred  in  the  South  Ides  in  the  first  fif- 
teen years  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  also  been  imputed 
by  Mr.  Gregory,  with  what  d^ree  of  troth  cannot  now  be 
ascertdned,  to  Argyle  and  the  Campbells,  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. It  seems  difficult,  however,  to  understand  what 
means  could  be  employed  by  them  to  influence  thdr  inveter- 
ate and  hereditary  enemies  to  adopt  such  a  course  of  conduct. 
The  proceedings  of  these  clans  were,  however,  so  violent 
and  illegd,  that  the  king  became  highly  incensed  against  the 
Clandonald,  and  finding  he  had  a  right  to  dispoee  of  their 
possessions  both  in  Kintyre  and  Islay,  he  made  a  grant  of 
them  to  the  eari  of  Aigyle  and  the  Campbells.  This  gave 
rise  to  a  number  of  bloody  conflicts  between  the  Campbdls 
and  the  Clandondd,  in  the  years  1614, 1615  and  1616,  which 
ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  lifter,  and  for  the  details  of  which, 
and  the  intrigues  and  proceedings  of  the  earl  of  Argyle  to 
possess  himself  of  the  lands  of  that  dan,  reference  may  be 
made  to  Gr^ry's  *  History  of  the  Highlands  and  Ides  of 
Scotland,'  chapters  seven  and  eight. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  23d  Febraary,  1608,  the  king, 
previous  to  his  departure  for  En^nd,  succeeded  in  recondl- 
ing  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Moray  to  the  eari  of  Huntly,  as 
object  wbieh  he  had  long  laboured  to  efiect.  In  that  same 
montii  the  Macgregors,  who  were  already  under  the  ban  ol 
the  law,  made  an  irruption  into  the  Lennox,  and  afier  defeat- 
ing the  Colquhouns  and  thdr  adherents  at  Glenfruin,  with 
great  slaughter,  plundered  and  ravaged  the  whole  district,  and 
threatened  to  bom  the  town  «f  Dumbarton.  For  some  years 
previoudy,  the  charge  of  keeping  this  powerful  and  warlike 
tribe  in  order  had  been  committed  to  the  eari  of  Aigyle,  as 
the  king's  lieutenant  in  the  "bounds  of  the  dan  Gr^r," 
and  he  was  answerable  for  all  their  excesses.  Instead  of 
keeping  them  under  due  restrunt,  Argyle  has  been  ac- 
cused by  various  writers  of  having  fi^m  the  vaj  first 
made  use  of  his  influence  to  stir  them  up  to  acts  of  violence 
and  aggresdon  agdnst  his  own  persond  enemies,  of  whom 
the  chief  of  the  Colquhouns  was  one;  and  it  is  further 
sdd  that  he  had  all  along  meditated  the  destruction  of 
both  the  Macgregors  and  the  Colquhouns,  by  his  crafty 
and  perfidious  policy.  Hie  only  evidence  on  which  these 
heavy  charges  rests  is  the  dying  declaration  of  Allester  Mao- 
gregor  of  Glenstrae,  the  chief  of  the  dan,  to  the  effect  that  he 
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wu  dfloeived  bj  the  Mil  of  Arg^le's  "  falsete  and  inventioans," 
i]i4  t|iat  he  had  been  often  incited  by  that  noblenian  to  "  weir 
and  trnble  the  laird  of  Loss,"  and  others ;  but  as  these  charges 
were  not  belieyed  at  the  time,  thej  ought  to  be  received  with 
some  hesitation  by  the  impartial  historian  now.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  earl  of  Argyle  would,  fur  his  own 
sake,  have  counselled  the  perpetration  of  such  outrages  as  the 
Macgregors  committed,  and  still  less  that  the  Macgregors, 
who  detested  his  authority,  would  have  carried  them  into 
eflect  to  please  him.  The  enmity  alleged  to  have  existed 
oetween  the  Colquhouns  and  Argyle  is  assumed  without  proof 
of  any  sort,  and  is  not  supported  by  any  probability,  whereas 
the  hatred  between  the  Mac^regon  and  Colquhouns  was  an 
hereditaiy  feud,  and  a  war  of  races.  However  this  may  be, 
the  execution  of  the  severe  statutes  which  were  passed  against 
the  Macgregors  after  the. conflict  at  Glenfroin,  was  intrusted 
to  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Athole,  and  their  chief,  with  some 
of  his  principal  followers,  was  enticed  by  Argyle  to  surrender 
to  him,  en  condition  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
Qouqtry.  Argyle  received  them  kindly,  sQd  assured  them 
tliat  though  he  was  commanded  by  the  king  to  apprehend 
them,  he  had  little  doubt  he  would  be  able  to  procure  a  par- 
don, and,  in  the  meantime,  he  would  send  -them  to  England 
under  an  escort,  which  would  convey  .^em  off  Scottish 
ground.  It  was  Macgregor's  intention,  if  taken  to  London, 
to  procure  if  possible  an  interview  witii  the  king ;  but  Aigyle 
prevented  this;  yet,  that  he  ojight  fulfil  his  promise,  he  sent 
them  xmder  a  strong  guard  beyond  the  Tweed  at  Berwick, 
and  instantly  compelled  them  to  retrace  their  steps  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  they  were  executed  18th  January  1604.  How 
fax  there  may  have  been  deceit  used  in  this  matter,  whether, 
according  to  Birrd,  Argyle  "  keipit  ane  Hielandman*s  pro- 
mise; in  respect  he  sent  the  gaird  to  convey  him  out  of 
Scottis  gnmd,  but  thiu  were  not  direotit  to  pairt  with  him, 
but  to  fetch  him  bak  agane;"  or  whether  their  return  was  by 
orders  finom  the  king,  cannot  at  the  present  time  be  ascer- 
tained. This  at  least  is  certain,  that  so  many  families  were 
bereaved  of  their  sons  by  the  atrodties  of  the  Macgr^rs  that 
th^  was  no  probability  of  a  p^on  having  been  obtained 
from  James. 

In  the  decreet  of  ranking  of  the  Scots  nobility,  5th 
March  1606,  th^  earl  of  Argyle  was  placed  second  in  the 
list  of  earis.  In  1608  he  and  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  were 
sent  against  the  proscribed  Macgregors,  and  almost  totally 
extirpated  that  persecuted  and  unfortunate  clan.  In  1617, 
after  the  suppression  by  him  of  the  GUndonald,  Argyle 
obtained  from  the  king  a  grant  of  the  whole  county  of 
Kintyre,  which  grant  was  ratified  by  a  special  act  of  par- 
liament the  same  year.  At  this  time  he  seems  to  have  been 
in  high  favour  at  court,  and  on  the  visit  of  King  James  to 
Scotland  in  that  year,  he  was  one  of  those  who,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  king,  repaired  to  Holyroodhouse  on  Whitsunday 
the  8th  of  June,  and  partook  of  the  communion,  then  and 
there  celebrated  after  the  Enghsh  form;  he  and  those  with 
him,  says  Calderwood,  "  communicated  kneeling,  not  regard- 
ing either  Christ's  institution,  or  the  ordour  of  our  kirk.'* 
But  this  nee4  Qpt  have  surprised  the  worthy  chronicler  had 
he  known  that  for  some  years  Aigyle  had  been  a  concealed 
papist  His  first  countess,  to  whom  Sir  William  Alexander, 
afterwards  earl  of  Stirling,  inscribed  his  *  Aurora'  in  1604, 
having  died,  his  lordship  had  in  Novemher  1610,  married,  a 
second  time,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Cornwall  of 
Brome,  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  Gomwallis.  This  Udy  was 
a  Catholic,  and  although  the  earl  was  a  warm  and  zealous 
protestant  when  he  married  her,  she  gradually  drew  him  over 
to  pxt.rees  the  same  ftdth  with  herself.    After  the  year  1615, 


as  Gregoiy  remarks,  his  personal  history  presents  a  striking 
instance  of  the  mutability  of  human  afihirs.  In  th«t  year, 
being  deep  in  debt,  he  went  to  England,  but  as  he  was  the 
only  chief  that  could  keep  the  Macdonalds  in  order,  the  Privy 
Council  wrote  to  the  king  ui^ng  him  to  send  him  home ;  and 
in  his  expedition  against  the  dan  Donald,  he  was  accompsr* 
nied  by  his  son,  Lord  Lorn.  On  the  I'^h  of  June  1617,  he 
carried  the  crown,  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament,  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  his  last  public  appeanmce  in  his  native 
country.  In  1618,  on  pretence  of  going  to  the  Spa  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  he  received  from  the  king  permission 
to  go  abroad;  and  the  news  soon  arrived  that  the  earl,  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  Spa,  had  gone  to  Spain;  that  he  had 
there  made  open  defection  from  the  protestant  religion,  and 
that  he  had  entered  into  very  suspicious  dealings  with 
the  banished  rebels,  Sir  James  Macdonald  and  Allaster 
MacRanald  of  Eeppoch,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  that 
country.  The  king,  upon  this,  wrote  to  the  privy  council  a| 
Edinburgh,  recalling  the  license  given  to  Argyle  to  go  abroad, 
and  directing  that  nobleman  to  be  summoned  to  appear  befora 
the  council  in  the  following  February  under  the  pain  of  trea- 
son. In  the  meantime,  various  efforts  were  made  to  malue 
the  barons  and  gentlemen  of  Argyle  answerable  ibr  the  good 
rule  of  that  extensive  earldom.  The  result  was  that  in  De- 
cember 1618,  twenty  of  these  barons  and  gentiemen  appeared 
in  presence  of  the  council  and « made  an  arrangement  for 
effecting  the  desired  object,  Campbell  of  Lundy  undertaking 
the  principal  charge.  On  the  16th  of  February,  the  earl  oi 
Argyle  having  failed  to  make  his  appearance,  he  was,  with 
sound  of  trumpets,  and  two  or  three  heralds  at  arms,  openly 
declared  rebel  and  traitor,  at  the  market  cross  of  Edinburgh, 
and  he  remained  under  this  ban  until  the  22d  of  November 
1621,  when,  by  open  proclamation  at  the  same  place,  with 
sound  of  trumpet  and  Lyon  heralds,  he  was  declared  the 
king's  free  liege.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  venture  to  return 
to  Britain  during  the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  nor,  indeed, 
till  1688;  and  he  died  m  London  soon  after  his  return,  in 
that  year,  aged  62.  While  on  the  continent  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  military  service  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spaiq, 
against  the  states  of  Holland.  From  the  time  of  his  leaving 
Scotland,  he  never  exerdsed  any  influence  over  his  great 
estates;  the  fee  of  which  hadi  indeed,  been  previously  con- 
veyed by  him  to  his  ddest  son,  Archibald,  Lord  Lorn,  after- 
wards eighth  earl  of  Argyle.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  a  son, 
Ardiibald,  dghth  earl,  and  fom-  daughters,  namely, '1st,  Lady 
Anne,  married  in  1607,  to  George,  second  marquis  of  Huntly; 
2d,  Lady  Annabella,  married  to  Robert,  second  earl  of  Lo- 
thian, of  the  house  of  Cessford;  her  ddest  daughter.  Lady 
Anne,  inherited  the  title  of  Lothian,  and  carried  it  into  the 
house  of  Femyhirst;  8d,  Lady  Jane,  married  first  to  the  first 
Viscount  Kenmure,  and,  secondly,  to  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry 
Montgomery,  of  Gifien,  seoond  son  of  the  dxth  earl  of  Eglin- 
ton,  and  4th,  Lady  Mary,  who  became  the  wife  of  Sir 
Bobert  Montgomery  of  Skelmorly.  By  his  seoond  wife,  the 
earl  had  a  son  and  a  daughter,  viz.,  James,  eari  of  Irvine, 
and  I^ady  Mary,  married  to  James,  second  Lord  BoUo.  [See 
BoLLO,  lord.] 

His  first  countess  was  introduced  by  Lord  Wolpole  into  hib 
Appendix,  for  having  collected  and  published  in  Spanish,  a 
set  of  sentences  from  the  works  of  St.  Augustine.  Her  por- 
trait will  be  found  in  Walpole*s  *  Royal  and  Noble  Authors, 
Park's  edition,  1806,  vol.  v.  p.  71.  Douglas  says,  and  it 
seems  likdy,  that  the  portrait  may  be  that  of  I^dy  Anne 
Douglas,  but  the  authoress  must  have  been  Anne  Comwallia, 
his  second  wife,  as  the  latter  was  in  Spain  with  him,  but  the 
former  died  many  years  before  he  went  to  that  conntry.     The 
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u  pemmigu  o]  the  nmilj  of  Argrle, 
mamoin  m  ■obM^nratlj  gi*«i  ia  larger  tjpc  Tlie  cODipi- 
(lUNU  flgnn  wtuch  tbej  mids  in  the  hiitoTy  of  their  oonntiy, 
ind  the  promiiwDt  piTt  whioh  the  fimilj  hu  ilwaje  uted 
in  Soottiah  affiiin,  entitle  iti  mora  oelehnted  membera  to 
Kpenta  Uographioi. 

CAMPBELL,  Archibald,  eighth  etrl  and  flrat 
m&rqnia  of  Argyle,  aa  eminent  patriot  and  statea- 
maa,  was  the  son  of  Archibald,  soTentb  earl,  by 
Ma  flrat  wUe  Ladj  Anne  Douglas,  danghter  of  the 
earl  of  M<Hlon.  He  vaa  boru  in  1698,  and  edu- 
cated in  tb«  protestant  religion,  according  to  the 
Htrict  ral«a  of  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  as  it  was 
established  at  the  Reformation.  After  his  father 
went  to  Spain,  as  already  narrated,  (at  page  655,) 
he  managed  the  affairs  of  bis  family  and  clan  in 
his  absence.  In  16^6  he  ivas  sworn  a  privy  coan- 
cillor,  and  in  16S4  appointed  one  of  the  extraordi- 
nary lords  ofaession.  On  the  death  of  bis  father  In 
1636,  he  succeeded  to  his  titles.  The  estates  he  bad 
held  previously.  He  attended  the  General  Assem- 
bly at  Glasgow,  that  year,  at  which  preaby  terianisni 
nas  dedared  to  be  the  established  religion  of  Scot- 
land. In  1639,  wbeu  Charles  prepared  for  the  in- 
va^n  of  Scotland,  Argyle  raised  nine  hundred 
men  to  oppose  the  Macdonalds  of  the  Isles  and 
the  earl  of  Antrim,  who  were  to  attack  the  Liog- 


dom  on  the  west.  In  Jane  1640  he  marched  t« 
the  north  agunst  the  eaii  of  Athol  and  the  Ogil- 
rys,  wlto  had  taken  np  arms  for  the  king,  and 
forced  them  to  submit. 

Of  Argyle's  ascendancy  in  the  senate  the  mar- 
quis of  Montrose  at  this  time  became  particulariy 
jealons,  and  he  transmitted  an  accusation  against 
him  to  court,  of  having  declared  in  the  pres^icc  of 
Athol  and  others  that  the  atates  intended  to  de 
pose  the  king.  The  fact  was  denied  by  all  the 
witnesses,  sud  to  have  been  present,  and  Stewart, 
commissary  of  Dnnkeld,  the  informer,  who  re- 
tracted his  statement,  was  convicted  and  execoi- 
cd;  while  Montroae  was  committed  prisoner  to 
the  castle  of  Edinbargh.  In  1641,  when  Chariea 
the  First  canje  to  Scotland,  his  majesty  created 
him  marquia  of  Argyle. 

In  1644,  after  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  whom  Una 
king  had  appointed  his  lientefLant-general  in  tliB 
north  of  Scotland,  bad  taken  Aberdeen,  Argyte 
was,  by  the  convention  at  Edinbnrgh,  commis- 
sioned to  raise  an  army  to  oppose  bim.  Be,  »£' 
cordingly,  assembled  at  Perth,  a  force  of  five  thou- 
sand foot  and  eight  hundred  horse,  with  which  be 
advanced  on  Aberdeen.  Hnutly  fled  to  Bans',  where 
he  disbanded  his  army,  and  retired  to  Strathnarer, 
Argyle,  after  taking  possession  of  Aberdeen,  pro- 
ceeded northward  and  took  tb£  castles  of  Gigbl  | 
and  Kellie.  The  liurds  of  Gight  and  Qaddo  he 
made  prisoners  and  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where  the 
latter  was  afterwards  beheaded.  In  Ja)y  1644, 
Alexander  Macdonald,  who  had  been  despoiled 
of  bis  patrimony  by  Argyle'a  father,  landed' 
in  the  west  from  Ireland,  with  fifteen  hundred 
men,  with  the  parpoae  of  joining  the  marqnis  ol 
Montrose,  on  tlio  side  of  the  king.  Argyle  col- 
lected an  army  to  oppose  bis  progress,  and  to  cut 
off  his  retreat  to  Ireland  he  sent  some  ships  of 
war  to  Loch  Einbord,  where  Macdonald's  fleet 
lay,  which  captured  or  destroyed  th<?m. 

^rter  the  battle  of  Tippermnir,  Montrose's  vic- 
torious army  proceeded  through  Angus  and  the 
Meams  to  Aberdeen,  whei'e  he  again  defeated  the 
army  of  the  Covenanters.  On  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, four  days  after  the  battle  of  Uppermoir, 
Argyle,  who  had  been  pursuing  the  Irish  forcw 
under  Macdonald,  had  arrived  with  his  Highland- 
ers at  Stirling,  where,  on  the  following  day,  he 
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iras  joined  by  the  earl  of  Lothian  and  his  regiment. 
With  an  increased  force,  amonnting  to  three  thou- 
sand foot  and  two  regular  cavali'j  regiments,  besides 
ten  troops  of  horse,  Argyle  arrived  at  Aberdeen  on 
the  19th,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  the 
marquis  of  Montrose  and  his  followers  traitors  to 
religion,  and  to  their  king  and  country,  and  offer- 
ing a  reward  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  Scots,  to 
any  person  who  should  bring  in  Montrose  dead  or 
alive.  Spalding,  vol.  ii.  page  271,  laments  with 
great  pathos  and  feeling  the  severe  hardships  to 
which  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen  had  been  subjected 
by  the  f^quent  visitations  of  hostile  armies  at 
tills  period,  but  forgets  to  add  how  much  the  citi- 
zens of  Aberdeen  had  done  to  bring  it  on  them- 
selves by  their  sympathy  with  Montrose.  Three 
days  after  his  arrival  in  Aberdeen,  Argyle  put  his 
army  in  motion  in  the  direction  of  Klntore.  On 
hearing  of  his  approach,  Montrose  concealed  his 
cannon  in  a  bog,  and  marched  his  army  into  the 
forest  of  Abemethy.  Argyle  proceeded  as  fai'  as 
Strathbogie,  and  allowed  his  troops  to  lose  their 
time  in  plundering  and  laying  waste  the  lands  of 
the  Gordons  in  that  district,  and  in  the  Enzie. 
On  the  27th  of  September  Argyle  mustered  his 
foroes  at  the  Bog  of  Gight,  and  found  them  to 
amount  to  about  four  thousand  men.  The  army 
»f  Montrose  did  not  amount  to  much  more  than  a 
third  of  that  number.  At  this  time  the  two  ar- 
mies were  within  twenty  miles  of  each  other ;  but 
Montrose  passed  unscathed  through  the  forest  of 
Rothiemurchus,  and  following  the  course  of  the 
Spey,  marched  through  Badenoch.  Argyle,  on 
this,  set  his  army  in  motion  along  Spey-side,  and 
marched  through  Badenoch  in  pursuit.  On  en- 
tering Badenoch,  having  been  delayed  by  illness, 
Argyle  found  Montrose  several  days'  march  in 
advance  of  him,  and  had  crossed  the  Grampians 
to  Strathbogie,  where  he  arrived  on  the  19th  of 
October  and  remained  till  the  27th.  Contrary  to 
his  expectations,  Montrose  was  joined  by  but  a 
small  party  of  the  Gordons,  the  marquis  of  Huntly 
keeping  aloof  altogether,  while  his  sons  were  on 
the  side  of  the  parliament. 

After  spoiling  the  lands  of  those  in  Badenoch 
and  Athole  who  had  joined  Montrose,  Argyle  fol- 
lowed him  across  the  Dee,  and  passing  through 
Aberdeen  and  Klntore,  he  reached  Inveniry  on  j 


26th  October,  with  a  force  of  about  two  thousand 
five  hundi'ed  foot,  and  twelve  hundred  horse,  and 
suddenly  appeared  within  a^very  few  miles  of  the 
camp  of  Montrose  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month. 
Montrose's  foot  amounted  only  to  fifteen  hundred 
men,  and  about  fifty  horse;  yet  with  this  infe- 
rior force  he  resolved  to  await  Argyle's  attack. 
He  accordingly  drew  up  his  little  army  on  a 
rugged  eminence  behind  the  castle  of  Fyvie,  ou 
the  uneven  sides  of  which  several  ditches  had 
been  cut  and  dikes  built  to  serve  as  farm  fences. 
Here  he  was  attacked  by  Argyle,  whose  men, 
charging  with  great  impetuosity,  drove  the  forces 
of  Montrose  up  the  eminence,  of  a  considerable 
part  of  which  they  got  possession.  The  assailed, 
however,  were  soon  rallied  by  Montrose,  who 
directed  an  attack  in  turn  with  complete  success. 
A  subsequent  attack  of  cavaliy  was  resisted  by 
interlining  with  his  few  horse  a  body  of  musket- 
eers. In  the  evening  Argyle  di*ew  off  his  forces, 
and  although  he  returned  to  the  position  on  the 
following  and  subsequent  days,  the  attack  was 
not  renewed. 

After  nightfall  of  the  second  day,  Montrose  re- 
treated towards  Strathbogie,  followed  by  Argyle, 
all  whose  attempts,  however,  to  bring  him  to  ac- 
tion in  the  open  country  proved  unavailing  against 
an  antagonist  of  military  genius  so  much  superior 
to  his  own.  Recourse  was  then  had  by  Argyle  to 
negotiation,  but  to  a  request  for  a  personal  meet- 
ing with  the  view  of  arranging  a  cessation  of 
arms,  Montrose,  lest  Argyle  should  avail  himself 
of  the  occasion  to  tamper  with  his  men,  proposed 
in  a  council  of  war  to  retire  to  the  Grampians. 
The  council  at  once  approved  of  this  suggestion, 
on  which  Montrose  resolved  to  march  into  Bade- 
noch, and  afterwards  descended  by  rapid  marches 
into  Athole. 

In  the  meantime,  Argyie  disbanded  his  High* 
landers,  and  went  to  Edinburgh,  where,  accordhig 
to  Spalding,  vol.  ii.  page  287,  he  "  got  but  small 
thanks  for  his  service  against  Montrose."  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  Committee  of  Estates 
passed  an  act  of  approbation  of  his  services,  **  prin- 
cipally because  he  had  shed  no  blood."  [CruMyy, 
page  124.1  To  'retaliate  upon  Argyle  and  h\a 
clan  the  miseries  which  he  had  occasioned  in 
Lochaber,    Montrose   proceeded    lo   ravage   tbt 
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country  possessed  by  the  Campbells,  beginning 
with  Glenorchy,  on  which  Argyle  hastened  to  his 
castle  at  Inveniry,  and  gave  orders  for  the  assem- 
bling of  his  followers.  He  took  no  precautions, 
however,  to  guard  the  passes  leading  into  Argyle, 
although  so  important  did  he  consider  them  that 
he  had  frequently  declared  he  would  rather  forfeit 
a  hundred  thousand  crowns  than  that  an  enemy 
should  know  them.  While  reposing  in  fancied 
security,  some  shepherds  from  the  hills  brought 
him  the  alarming  intelligence  that  Montrose^s 
forces  were  within  two  miles  of  his  castle.  He 
immediately  took  refuge  on  board  a  fishing-boat 
in  Loch  Fyne,  in  which  he  sought  his  way  to  the 
Lowlands.  For  upwards  of  six  weeks,  the  dis- 
trict of  Argyle,  as  well  as  that  of  Lorn,  was  laid 
waste,  so  that,  before  the  end  of  January,  1645, 
a  single  male  inhabitant  was  not  to  be  seen 
throughout  their  whole  extent.  Montrose  then 
proceeded  northwards,  with  the  view  of  seizing 
Inyemess ;  but,  on  his  route,  learning  that  Argyle 
bad  entered  Lochaber  with  an  army  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Inverlochy, 
bmning  and  laying  waste  the  country  wherever 
ne  appeared,  he  crossed  the  mountains,  and 
reached  Glennevis  before  Argyle  had  the  slight- 
est notice  of  his  approach.  Committing  his  army 
to  the  charge  of  his  cousin,  Campbell  of  Auchin- 
breck,  who  had  considerable  reputation  as  a  mili- 
tary commander,  Argyle  went  on  board  a  boat  on 
the  loch,  accompanied  by  Sir  John  Waucliope  of 
Kiddry,  Sir  James  Rollock  of  Dnncrub,  Archibald 
Bydserf,  one  of  the  bailies  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Mungo  Law,  a  minister  of  the  same  city.  His 
excuse  for  doing  so,  was  some  contusions  he  had 
received  by  a  fall  two  or  three  weeks  before.  At 
sunrise  on  Sunday,  2d  February  1645,  Montrose 
gave  orders  to  his  men  to  advance,  when  Argyle^s 
forces  were  totally  defeated,  no  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  of  his  family  and  name  being  killed,  and 
amongst  the  slain  was  Campbell  of  Auchinbreck, 
their  commander.  After  this  action,  which  was 
called  the  battle  of  Inverlochy,  Argyle  anived  in 
Edinburgh,  ** having,"  says  Guthrie,  "his  left 
arm  tied  up  in  a  scarf,  as  if  he  had  been  at  bones- 
breaking.**  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Kll- 
^h,  16th  August  1645,  as  the  head  of  a  commit- 
tee of  noblemen  appointed  by  the  estates  to  attend 


General  Biullie,  the  general  of  the  Covenanters, 
who  sustained  a  signal  defeat  from  Montrose.  By 
way  of  retaliation  for  the  destruction  of  Castlo 
Campbell,  and  the  properties  of  his  vassals,  by 
the  Madeans,  who  had  Joined  Montrose^s  army, 
he  had  previously  caused  the  house  of  Menstnc« 
the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Stirling,  the  king's  secre- 
tary, and  that  of  Airthrie,  belonging  to  Sir  John 
Graham  of  Braco,  to  be  burnt.  Just  before  the 
battle  he  had,  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  taken 
his  route  over  the  hills  from  Stirling,  and  crossiog 
the  CaiTon,  at  a  ford  still  bearing  his  name,  joined 
the  main  body  under  Baiilie.  The  loss  of  the  battle 
of  Kilsyth,  the  most  disastrous  defeat  which  the 
Covenanters  ever  sustained,  is  mainly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  inteiference  of  Argyle  and  the  "  field 
committee,**  with  that  general*s  dispositions  and 
aiTangements.  All  Baillie*s  officers  fled  in  various 
directions;  while  Argyle  hastened  to  the  south 
shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  According  to  Bishop 
Guthry,  he  "  never  looked  over  his  shoulder  until, 
after  twenty  miles  riding,  he  reached  the  South 
Queensferry,  where  he  possessed  himself  of  a  boat 
again.**  [Memoirs^  page  154.]  Wishart  sarcas- 
tically observes  that  this  was  the  third  time  that 
Argyle  nad  '*  saved  himself  by  means  of  a  boat, 
and,  even  then,  he  did  not  reckon  himself  secure 
till  they  had  weighed  anchor  and  carried  the  vessel 
out  to  sea.**  [Memoin^  page  171.]  He  after- 
wards took  i*efuge  in  Ireland,  until  Montro6e*s 
subsequent  defeat  at  Fhiliphaugh.  Among  the 
prisoners  executed  by  the  Covenanters  after  that 
event  was  Sir  William  Rollock,  one  of  Montrose  s 
principal  officers,  the  chief  cause  of  whose  condem- 
nation, Wishart  says,  (Memoirs,  page  228,)  was 
that  he  would  not  consent  to  assassinate  Montrose, 
at  the  instigation  of  Argyle ;  a  crime  which,  not- 
withstanding all  the  ferocity  of  the  times,  and  all 
the  enmity  which  subsisted  between  these  two 
rival  chiefs,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  Arg}'le  to 
have  been  guilty  of. 

In  July  1646,  when  the  king  had  surrendered 
to  the  Scottish  army,  the  marquis  went  to  New- 
castle to  pay  him  his  respects.  He  was  after- 
wards employed  at  London  in  the  conference  with 
the  parliament  of  England  on  the  Articles  pre- 
sented by  them  to  his  majesty.  He  was,  besides, 
charged  with  a  secret  commission  from  the  king, 
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to  consult  with  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  the 
mar^iiis  of  Hertford,  as  to  the  expediency  of  get- 
ting  the  Scottish  parliament  and  army  to  declare 
for  him ;  but  was  told  that  if  the  Scots  should  de- 
clare for  the  king,  it  might  prove  his  majesty's 
ruin,  by  turning  the  affair  into  a  national  dispute, 
in  which  all  parties  in  England  would  unite,  to 
prevent  the  kingdom  fi-om  being  conquered.  Ar- 
gyle  returned  to  Scotland  to  attend  parliament, 
which  met  3d  November,  1646,  and  on  the  7th  of 
that  month,  the  convention  of  estates  passed  an 
*^  act  of  approbation  to  the  marquis  of  Argyle  and 
remanent  commissionei'S  at  London/*  In  the 
same  parliament  a  sum  of  money  was  voted  to 
him  for  his  various  services,  all  his  estates  having 
been  plundered  by  the  Irish  and  other  followers 
of  Montrose.  In  1647,  also,  the  parliament  voted 
him  an  additional  sum  for  his  family's  subsistence, 
and  for  paying  annual  rents  to  some  necessitous 
creditors  on  his  estate,  and  a  collection  was  or- 
dered throughout  all  the  churches  in  Scotland,  for 
the  relief  of  the  people  of  Argyle  plundered  by 
Montrose. 

The  marquis  of  Huntly,  who  had  appeared  in 
arms  for  the  king,  having  been  taken  prisoner,  in 
December  1647,  by  Lieutenant- colonel  Menzies,  in 
Strathdon,  and  carried  to  Edinburgh,  a  reward  of 
a  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  bestowed  on  his 
captor,  who,  for  payment  of  this  sum,  obtained  an 
order,  6th  January  1648,  from  the  committee  of 
estates.  It  has  been  made  the  ground  of  a  charge, 
by  the  author  of  the  history  of  the  family  of  Gor- 
don, against  Hamilton  and  Argyle,  that  they  were 
the  first  signers  of  this  order;  but  they  merely 
signed  the  document  in  the  order  of  precedence  of 
rank  before  the  rest  of  the  committee.  It  is 
related  by  Spalding  that,  taking  advantage  of 
Huntly's  situation,  Argyle  bought  up  all  the  com- 
prisings  on  Huntly's  lands,  and  that  he  caused 
summon  at  the  market  cross  of  Aberdeen,  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  all  Huntly's  wadsettci*3  and 
creditors,  to  appear  at  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of 
March  following,  to  produce  their  securities  before 
the  lords  of  session,  otherwise  they  would  be  de- 
clared null  and  void.  Some  of  Huntly's  creditors 
sold  their  claims  to  him,  and  having  thus  bought 
np  all  the  rights  he  could  obtain  upon  Huntly's 
estate,  he  granted  bonds  for  the  amount,  which. 


according  to  Spalding,  he  never  paid.  In  this 
way  did  Argyle  possess  himself  of  Huntly's  estates, 
which  he  continued  to  enjoy  upwards  of  twelve 
years,  namely,  from  1648  till  the  restoration  in 
1660.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in 
thus  acting  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  his  nephew, 
Lord  Gordon,  and  not  for  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment, Huntly's  estates  being  forfeited  by  the  par- 
liament. 

In  1648,  when  the  duke  of  Hamilton  formed  an 
association  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  the  king, 
which  went  under  the  name  of  *'the  Engage- 
ment," Argyle  and  his  party  opposed  it.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  army  led  by  Hamilton  into  Eng- 
land, a  new  commotion  was  raised  in  Scotland  by 
those  who  had  disapproved  of  the  ^^  Engagement." 
The  principal  authors  were  the  mai'quis  of  Argyle, 
the  earls  of  Cassillis  and  Eglinton  and  the  earl  of 
Loudon,  chancellor.  To  oppose  them  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  raised  an  army  and  conferred 
the  command  on  the  earl  of  Lanai'k,  who  was 
soon  joined  by  Sir  George  Monro,  with  a  small 
body  of  troops  which  he  had  conducted  home 
from  England.  Argyle,  having  collected  a  small 
body  of  Highlanders  in  his  own  country,  marched 
eastward  to  form  a  junction  with  Loudon  and 
Eglinton.  Halting  at  Stirling,  after  assigning  to 
his  troops  their  different  posts,  he  went  to  dine 
with  the  earl  of  Mai*  at  his  residence  in  that  town. 
But  while  the  dinner  was  serving  up,  the  advanced 
guard  of  Lanai'k's  forces,  under  Sir  George  Mon- 
ro, entered  the  town,  on  which,  mounting  his 
horse,  he  gallopped  across  Stirling  bridge,  and 
never  looked  behind  him  till  he  reached  the  North 
Qneensferry,  where  he  instantly  crossed  the  Frith 
in  a  small  boat.  He  then  proceeded  to  Edin- 
burgh, and,  with  London,  the  chancellor,  and  the 
earls  of  Cassillis  and  Eglinton,  as  committee  of 
estates,  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  on  the 
4th  of  January.  In  the  meantime,  CromweU  had 
laid  siege  to  Berwick,  and  was  waited  upon  at 
Mordington,  by  Argyle,  Loi-d  Elcho,  and  Sir 
Charles  Erskine,  and  after  the  smTender  of  that 
town  they  conducted  him  and  General  Lambert 
to  Edinburgh.  Cromwell  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  house  of  Lady  Home  in  the  Canongate,  where 
he  received  frequent  visits  from  Argyle,  Loudon, 
the  earl  of  Lothian,  and  othei*s,  both  peers  and 
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ministerB.  It  is  said  that  during  these  conferen- 
ces, Cromwell  eommunicated  to  his  visitors  his 
intentions  with  respect  to  the  king,  and  obtained 
their  consent.  It  was  with  reference  to  this  that 
Argyle  made  his  celebrated  declaration  on  the 
scaffold. 

Although  Argyle  and  his  friends  had  now  the 
principal  power  in  Scotland,  he  exerted  himself  in 
vain  to  prerent  the  execution  of  that  eminent  roy- 
alist, the  marquis  of  Huntly,  his  brother-in-law, 
and  when  it  was  carried  against  him,  16th  March 

1649,  he  withdrew  in  disgust  from  the  parliament. 
But  when  his  great  rival,  Montrose,  was  con- 
ducted with  every  maik  of  ignominy,  in  May 

1650,  np  the  Canongate  to  the  tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh, Argyle,  surrounded  by  his  family  and 
Mends,  appeared  pubUcly  on  a  balcony  in  front  of 
the  earl  of  Moray's  house  in  the  Canongate,  to 
gaze  at  him.  He  refused,  however,  to  assist  at 
or  concur  in  the  barbarous  sentence  pronounced 
against  him,  declaring  that  he  was  too  much  a 
party  to  be  a  judge.  He  was  not  present  at  Mon- 
trose's execution,  and  is  said  to  have  shed  tears 
on  hearing  of  the  particulars  of  his  death. 

Argyle  had  the  principal  hand  in  bringing  over 
Charles  tlie  Second  to  Scotland,  where  he  arrived 
in  June  1650.  It  is  mentioned  by  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, in  his  MS.  notes  on  Burnet,  quoted  in 
Rose's  Observations  on  Fox  (p.  176),  that  on  his 
arrival,  Argyle  informed  his  majesty  that  he  could 
not  serve  him  as  he  desired,  unless  he  gave  some 
undeniable  proof  of  a  fixed  resolution  to  support 
the  presbyterian  party,  which  he  thought  would 
be  best  done  by  marrying  into  some  family  of 
quality  and  influence  attached  to  that  interest, 
and  thought  his  own  daughter  would  be  the  pro- 
perest  match  for  him.  What  truth  there  may  be 
in  this,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  certain  it  is 
that  the  presbyterian  party,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Argyle,  was  then  the  strongest,  and  it  is 
likely  that  with  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  his  ma- 
jesty, the  ambition  of  that  nobleman  might  have 
led  him  to  entertain  such  a  design,  with  a  view  of 
advancing  both  his  majesty's  interests  and  his 
own,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  presbyterian  reli- 
gion, while  the  report  that  the  king  was  to  marry 
his  daughter  was  prevalent  at  the  time. 

After  the  f«tal  defeat  of  the  Scots  aimy  at  Dun- 


bar, 3d  September,  1650,  Argyle  continued  to 
exeii;  himself  for  the  defence  of  the  country  and 
the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  the  king,  who  was 
so  sensible  of  his  zeal,  and  diligence  in  his  ser- 
vice, that  he  drew  up  a  paper  which  he  presented 
to  him  with  his  sign  manual,  promising,  on  ^^  the 
word  of  a  king,"  to  create  him  duke  of  Argyle, 
knight  of  the  garter,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
his  bedchamber,  when  he  (Argyle)  should  think 
fit;  and  whenever  it  should  please  God  to  restore 
him  to  his  just  rights  in  England,  to  see  him  paid 
forty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  was  due  to 
him.  On  the  king's  coronation  at  Scone,  Isl 
Januaiy  1651,  Argyle  placed  the  crown  on  his 
Majesty's  head,  and  was  the  first  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  him.  When  Charles,  in  June  of  that 
year,  resolved  to  march  into  England,  Argyle  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  him  from  it;  but,  neverthe- 
less he  would  have  accompanied  his  majesty,  had 
not  his  countess  been  then  lying  at  thepoint  of  death, 
and  he  took  leave  of  the  king  at  Stirling.  After 
Charles's  defeat  at  Worcester,  Argyle  retii'ed  to 
Inverary,  where  he  continued  for  a  year  to  act  on 
the  defensive;  but,  falling  sick,  he  was  surprised 
by  General  Dean,  who  conducted  him  a  prisoner 
to  Edinburgh.  Having  received  orders  from 
Greneral  Monk  to  attend  a  privy  council,  he  was 
thus  entrapped  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of 
proclaiming  Oliver  Cromwell  lord  protector.  A 
paper  was  tendered  to  him  to  sign,  cpntaining  his 
submission  to  the  government  as  settled,  which  he 
refused,  but  afterwards,  when  he  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  struggle,  he  did  sign  a  promise  to  live 
peaceably  under  the  protectorate;  and  under 
Richard  Cromwell  he  sat  in  the  parliament  for 
the  county  of  Aberdeen. 

At  the  restoration  he  went  to  London  to  con- 
gratulate the  king,  arriving  there  8th  July  1660; 
but,  without  being  allowed  to  see  his  miyesty,  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  after  lying  there 
for  five  months,  he  was  sent  down  to  Scotland  to 
be  tried  for  his  compliance  with  the  usurpation. 
On  the  voyage  down  he  narrowly  escaped  ship- 
wreck  by  a  storm.  When  he  arrived  in  Edin 
burgh  he  was  confined  in  the  castle.  At  his  trial, 
his  inveterate  enemy,  the  earl  of  Middleton,  pre- 
sided as  lord  high  commissioner;  and,  after  the 
evidence  had  bcAu  closed  on  both  sides,  an  expjpe« 
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arrived  from  Monk  with  some  private  letters  from 
Argjle  to  him  and  others,  proving  his  fall 
piiance  with  the  nsarpation.  Being  condemned 
fbr  high  treason,  he  was  beheaded  with  the  Maiden 
at  the  Gross  of  Edinbni^h,  May  37,  1661.  On 
sentence  being  prononnced,  the  marqaia,  lifting 
'  his  eyes,  said,  "  I  had  the  hononr  to  set  the  crown 
upon  the  king's  head,  and  now  he  hastens  tne 
a  better  crown  than  his  own."  He  prepared  for 
death  with  a  fortitude  not  expected  from  the  natn- 
ral  timidity  of  his  cliaracter;  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  the  king,  vindicating  his  memory,  and  im- 
ploring protection  for  his  poor  wife  and  family; 
and  on  the  day  of  his  execntion,  dined  at  noon 
with  his  friends,  with  great  clieerfiilness,  and 
was  accompanied  by  several  of  the  nobility  to 
the  scaffold,  where  he  behaved  with  singular  COD- 
st&ncy  and  conmge.  His  last  words  were,  "  I 
desire  all  that  hear  me  to  take  notice  and  remem- 
ber, that  now,  when  I  am  entering  on  eternity, 
and  am  to  appear  before  my  Jndge,  and  as  1  de- 
sire salvation,  I  am  free  from  any  accession  by 
knowledge,  contriving,  counsel,  or  any  other  way, 
to  his  late  majesty's  death."  His  head  was  ex- 
posed on  the  west  end  of  the  tolbooth,  on  the 
same  spike  IVom  which  that  of  Montrose  had  re- 
sentlT  been  removed  ;  while  his  body  was  carried 
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to  St.  Magdalene's  chapel  in  tho  Cowgate,  and 
lay  there  for  some  days,  nntil  it  was  removed  by 
his  friends  to  the  family  bnrial-piace  at  Kilmun. 
The  head  remained  on  the  top  of  the  tolbooth  till 
8th  Jnne  1664,  when  a  warrant  waa  obtwned  from 
Charles  the  Second  for  taking  it  down,  and  bury- 
ing it  with  his  Ixidy. 

Mr.  Granger,  in  his  Biographical  History  of 
England,  observes  that  "the  marqnls  of  Argyle 
waa  in  the  cabinet  what  his  enemy  the  marqnis  of 
Montrose  was  in  the  field,  the  first  character  of 
his  age  and  country  for  political  courage  and  con- 
duct."—The  woodcnt  on  the  preceding  column  is 
from  an  engraving  after  the  original  at  Inverary. 

The  marqnis  of  Argyle  is  inserted  in  Walpole's 
Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Anthora.  having 
published  his  '  Instructions  to  bis  Son,'  13ino, 
Edinburgh,  1661,  written  during  his  conHnemeilt; 
on  which  Walpole  remarks,  it  is  observable  that 
be  qnarrelled  with  both  his  father  and  bis  son; 
and  'Defences  against  the  grand  indictment  of 
high  treason,'  1661.  Park,  in  his  edition  of  Wal- 
pole, (vol.  V.  p.  115,  edition  1806,)  says,  in  1642 
waa  printed  "  the  marqnis  of  Argyll's  speech  on 
peace,  to  be  sent  to  his  Majestie."  By  his  wife. 
Lady  Margaret  Donglas,  second  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam, second  earl  of  Morton,  he  had  with  three 
daughters,  two  sons;  namely,  Archibald,  ninth  earl 
of  Argyle,  and  Lord  Niel  Campbell  of  Ardmaddle, 
who  was  governor  of  Dumbarton  castle,  and  died 
in  1693.  Lord  Niel  was  twice  married ;  and  Dr. 
Archibald  Campbell,  his  second  son  by  bis  first 
wife,  Lady  Vere  Ker,  third  daughter  of  tho  third 
earl  of  Lothian,  was  bishop  of  Aberdeen.  [See 
a  snbseqnent  notice  (Campbeli.,  Archibald,) 
bishop  of  Aberdeen.]  His  second  wife  was  Snsan, 
eldest  danghter  of  Sir  Alexander  Menzies  of 
Weem,  baronet,  sister  of  Captua  James  Men- 
aies,  who  bad  married  his  lordship's  daughter, 
Anna.  Lord  Nlel's  widow  afterwards  married 
Colonel  Alexander  Campbell  of  Finnab,  and  had 
two  sons,  Niel  Campbell,  advocate,  and  Alexan- 
der. Her  only  surviving  child,  Jean,  married 
Campbell  of  Inverawe.  Lord  Niel  CampbeU's 
descendants  have  long  been  extinct  in  the  male 
line.  Menzies  of  Castlemenzies,  baronet,  and  the 
Fergusons  of  Pitcullo  in  Fife  descend  from  bim  in 
the  female  line. 
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The  marquis'  eldest  daughter,  Lady  Anne,  died 
nnmanied  His  second,  Lady  Jean,  became  the 
wife  of  the  first  marquis  of  Lothian ;  and  Lady 
Mary,  the  third,  married  first  the  sixth  earl  of 
Caithness,  and  after  his  death  the  first  earl  of 
Breadalbane,  and  had  one  son  to  him. 

CAMPBELL,  Archibald,  ninth  earl  of  Argyle, 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  educated  by  his 
father  in  the  true  principles  of  loyalty  and  the 
protestant  religion,  and  had  from  his  youth  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  steady  attachment  to  the 
royal  cause.  After  receiying  his  education  he 
went  to  travel  in  France  and  Italy  in  1647,  and 
remained  on  the  continent  till  the  end  of  1649. 
In  1650,  when  Charles  the  Second  was  invited  to 
Scotland,  the  commission  of  c61onel  of  foot  guards 
was  given  to  him  by  the  convention  of  estates, 
which  he  declined  to  accept  until  it  should  be  rat- 
ified by  the  king.  He  served  yrith  great  bravery 
against  Cromwell  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  m  Sep- 
tember of  that  year.  After  the  king's  defeat  at 
Worcester,  he  kept  a  party  in  arms  in  the  High- 
lands, ready  to  act  on  any  favourable  opportunity. 
In  1654  he  joined  the  earl  of  Glencaim  with  near- 
ly a  thousand  men,  and  received  the  commission 
of  lieutenant-general  firom  Charles  the  Second. 
He  was,  in  consequence,  exempted  from  the  gen- 
eral amnesty  published  by  Cromwell  in  Apiil  of 
that  year.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  he 
was  so  reduced  that  he  retired  to  an  island  with 
only  four  or  five  persons  about  him.  It  was  not 
till  1655,  when  he  received  orders  from  General 
Middleton.  sanctioned  by  the  king^s  authority, 
that  he  would  consent  to  submit  to  Cromwell. 
In  November  of  that  year  he  was  compelled  by 
Greneral  Monk  to  find  security  for  his  peaceable 
behaviour,  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  In  spring  1657  Monk  committed  him 
to  prison,  where  he  remained  till  the  Restoration. 

In  March  1658,  while  confined  in  Edinburgh 
castle,  the  lieutenant  of  that  garrison,  an  English- 
man, was  one  day  amusing  himself  in  throwing  a 
bullet,  when  it  glanced  from  a  stone  with  so  much 
force  on  Lord  Lom*s  head,  that  it  fractured  his 
skull.  He  was  obliged  to  undergo  the  operation 
of  trepanning,  and  recovered  with  difiSculty.  [Bur- 
itet's  Hiit.  vol.  i.  p.  106.] 


London  to  congratulate  his  majesty,  being  charged 
with  a  letter  from  his  father,  the  marquis  of  Ar- 
gyle, to  the  king,  containing  assurances  of  his 
duty.  His  majesty  received  him  in  so  gracious  a 
manner  as  to  induce  the  marquis  himself  to  un- 
dertake a  journey  to  London,  when,  without  being 
admitted  to  the  king^s  presence,  he  was  commit- 
ted to  the  Tower,  and  subsequently  sent  down  to 
be  tried  in  Scotland  for  treason.  During  all  the 
time  of  his  trial.  Lord  Lorn  remained  at  court 
and  laboured  assiduously,  but  in  vain,  to  save  his 
father's  life.  A  letter  to  Lord  Dufius,  written 
after  the  marquis'  execution,  in  which  he  said 
that  he  had  convinced  the  earl  of  Clarendon  of 
the  injustice  done  to  his  father,  being  intercepted, 
was  carried  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  who  exhibit- 
ed it  to  the  parliament,  as  a  libel  on  their  pro- 
ceedings. That  body,  on  24th  June  1662,  trans- 
mitted a  representation  to  the  king  that  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  marquis  of  Argyle  had  both  writ- 
ten and  spoken  against  their  authority,  and  re- 
questing that  he  might  be  sent  down  to  Scotland 
to  stand  his  trial.  By  the  express  command  of 
the  king,  Lord  Lorn  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and 
on  the  day  of  his  arrival  he  appeared  in  his  place 
in  parliament,  and  made  a  long  speech  in  his  own 
justification.  He  was,  nevertheless,  committed 
close  prisoner  to  the  castle,  and  a  process  raised 
against  him  for  the  crime  of  leasing-making,  or 
creating  dissension  between  the  king  and  his  sub- 
jects, on  which  he  was  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  lose  his  head,  but  the  day  of  his  exe- 
cution was  left  to  his  majesty's  pleasure,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  positive  order  of  the  king  to  the 
earl  of  Middleton.  When  the  newa  of  his  condem- 
nation reached  the  court  at  London  it  struck  all 
there  with  astonishment,  and  the  earl  of  Clarendon 
declared  that  if  the  king  suffered  such  a  precedent 
to  take  place,  he  would  get  out  of  his  dominions 
as  fast  as  his  gout  would  let  him.  Lord  Lorn 
suffered  a  long  and  severe  imprisonment  in  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  only  released  on 
4th  June,  1668,  when  Middleton  had  lost  his 
power 

Sensible  of  his  services  and  of  the  injustice  with 
which  he  had  been  ti*eated,  Charles,  the  same 
year,  restored  to  him  the  estates  and  title  of  earl 
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On  the  restoration,  his  lordship  hastened  to  |  of  Argyle,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  his  father. 
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ilia  resideuce  while  in  Edinburgh,  dnring  his  at- 
tendance on  the  Scots  parliament,  was  in  the 
Mint  conrt,  High  street,  as  appears  from  a  corions 
ease  reported  in  Fonntainhall's  Decisions,  vol.  i. 
page  163. 

In  1681,  when  the  duke  of  York  went  to  Scot- 
land, a  pai*liament  was  summoned  at  Edinburgh, 
which,  besides  granting  money  to  the  king,  and 
voting  the  indefeasible  right  of  succession,  passed 
an  act  for  establishing  a  test,  obliging  all  who 
possessed  offices,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical, 
to  take  an  oath  not  to  attempt  any  change  in  the 
constitution  of  church  and  state  as  then  settled. 
When  Argyle  took  the  test  as  a  privy  councillor, 
he  added,  in  presence  of  the  doke  of  York,  an 
explanation  which  he  had  before  communicated  to 
that  prince,  and  which^he  believed  to  have  been 
approved  of  by  him,  to  the  effect  that  he  took  it 
as  far  as  it  was  consistent  with  itself  and  with  the 
Protestant  religion.  The  explanation  was  allowed, 
and  he  was  admitted  to  sit  that  day  in  council. 
To  his  great  surprise,  however,  he  was  a  few  days 
thereafter  committed  to  prison,  and  tried  for  high 
treason,  leasing-making,  and  peijury.  Of  ^ve 
judges  three  did  not  scruple  to  find  him  guilty  of 
the  two  first  charges,  and  a  jury  of  fifteen  noble- 
men gave  a  verdict  against  him.  The  king^s  per- 
mission, was  obtained  for  pronouncing  sentence, 
but  the  execution  of  it  was  ordered  to  be  delayed. 
Having  no  reason  to  expect  either  justice  or  mercy 
from  such  enemies,  the  earl  made  his  escape  from 
prison  in  the  train  of  his  step-daughter.  Lady 
Sophia  Lindsay,  disguised  as  her  page.  He  made 
his  way  to  London,  and  though  the  place  of  his 
concealment  was  known  at  Oourt,  it  is  said  that 
the  king  would  not  consent  to  his  being  arrested. 
In  the  meantime,  the  privy  council  of  Scotland 
publicly  proclaimed  his  sentence  at  the  cross  of 
Edinburgh,  and  caused  his  coat  of  arms  to  be  re- 
versed and  torn. 

The  earl  soon  after  went  over  to  Holland,  where 
he  resided  dnring  the  remainder  of  Charles'  reign. 
On  his  death  in  1685,  deeming  it  his  duty,  before 
the  coronatidn  of  James  the  Second,  to  do  his  best 
to  restore  the  constitution,  and  preserve  the  civil 
and  religious  lib^ies  of  his  native  country,  he 
concerted  measures  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  made  a 


descent  upon  Argyle;  but,  disappointed  in  hi& 
expectations  of  support,  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  being  carried  to  Edinburgh,  was  beheaded 
upon  his  former  unjust  sentence,  June  30,  1685. 
Previous  to  his  execution  he  was  brought  directly 
from  the  castle  to  the  Laigh  council  room  in  the 
Tolbooth,  and  thence  his  farewell  letter  to  his  wife 
is  dated.  Fountainhall  tells  us,  *^  Argile  came  in 
Qoach  to  the  Toune  Counsell,  and  from  that  on 
foot  to  the  scaffold,  with  his  hat  on,  betwixt  Mr. 
Annand,  dean  of  Edinburgh,  on  his  right  hand — 
to  whom  he  gave  his  paper  on  the  scaffold — and 
Mr.  Lawrence  Charteris,  late  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  college  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  somewhat 
appaled  at  the  sight  of  the  Maiden — ^present  death 
will  danton  the  most  resolute  courage — ^therefor 
he  caused  bind  the  napkin  upon  his  face  ere  he 
approached,  and  then  was  led  to  it."  Under  his 
misfortunes  he  evinced  great  firmness  and  self- 
possession.  He  ate  his  dinner  cheerfully  on  the 
day  of  his  death,  and,  according  to  his  usual  cus- 
tom, slept  after  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more 
very  soundly.  At  the  place  of  execution  he  made 
a  short,  grave,  and  religious  speech;  and  such 
was  the  calmness  of  his  spirit  that  he  took  out  or 
his  pocket  a  little  ruler,'  and  measured  the  block. 
Perceiving  that  it  did  not  lie  even,  he  pointed  out 
the  defect  to  a  carpenter,  and  had  it  rectified. 
After  a  solemn  declaration  that  he  forgave  all  his 
enemies,  he  submitted  to  death  with  extraordinary 
resolutiqn  and  composure.  His  body  was  interred 
in  the  Greyfriars  churchyard,  Edinburgh,  under  a 
monument,  with  a  poetical  inscription  composed 
by  himself  in  prison  the  day  before  his  execution ; 
on  account  of  which  he  has  been  admitted  into 
Walpole^s  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  v.  edi- 
tion 1806.  He  was  twice  married;  first,  to  Lady 
Mary  Stuart,  eldest  daughter  of  James,  fifth  earl 
of  Moray;  and,  secondly,  to  Lady  Anne  Mac- 
kenzie, second  daughter  of  Colin,  first  earl  of  Sea- 
forth  (dowager  of  Alexander,  first  earl  of  Bal- 
carres).  By  the  latter  he  had  no  issue;  but  by 
the  former  he  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 
CAMPBELL,  Archibau),  tenth  earl,  and  first 
duke  of  Argyle,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  an  ac- 
tive promoter  of  the  Revolution,  and  accompanied 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  England.  In  1689  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Convention  as  earl  of  Ar- 
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gyle,  though  his  father^s  attainder  was  not  re- 
versed. He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  deputed 
from  the  Scots  parliament  to  offer  the  crown  of 
Scotland  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  to  tender 
him  the  coronation  oath.  For  this  and  other 
eminent  services  the  family  estates  which  had  been 
forfeited  were  restored  to  him ;  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  privy  council,  and  in  1690  made 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  In  1694  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  extraordinary  lords  of  ses- 
sion, and,  in  1696,  colonel  of  the  Scots  horse 
guards.  He  afterwards  raised  a  regiment  of  his 
own  clan,  which  greatly  distinguished  itself  in 
Flanders.  On  the  23d  June  1701  he  was  creat- 
ed, by  letters  patent,  duke  of  Argyle,  marquis  of 
Lorn  and  Eintyre,  earl  of  Campbell  and  Cowal, 
viscount  of  Lochow  and  Glenila,  baron  Inverary, 
Mull,  Morvem,  and  Tiry.  He  died  28th  September 
1703.  Though  undoubtedly  a  man  of  ability,  he 
was  too  dissipated  to  be  a  great  statesman.  The 
scandal  of  the  time  alleged  that  his  death  was 
caused  by  a  wound  received  in  a  brothel.  He 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Su:  Lionel  Tal- 
mash,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  the  elder  being 
John,  the  celebrated  duke  of  Argyle  and  Green- 
wich. 

Lord  Teignmouth,  in  his  *  Sketches  of  the  Coasts 
and  Islands  of  Scotland,'  [vol.  ii.  pp.  380--382,] 
gives  the  following  interesting  anecdote  of  the 
second  duchess  of  Argyle :  ^'  The  trees  which  adorn 
the  shore  of  the  bay  were  planted  abont  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  by  a  duchess  of  Argyle,  who  was 
extremely  partial  to  Eintyre,  fixed  her  residence 
chiefly  at  Campbellton,  and  inhabited  a  house  on 
a  site  now  occupied  by  a  small  farm-house,  to 
which,  however,  it  was  much  inferior.  This  lady 
was  the  mother  of  the  great  duke  John ;  and  she 
is  said  to  have  adopted  the  following  singular  me- 
thod of  acquiring,  for  the  duke,  possession  of  the 
estates  of  the  different  proprietors,  Campbells,  to 
whom  Argyle,  after  his  conquest  of  Eintyre,  had 
granted  them.  On  pretence  of  revising,  as  the  tra- 
dition goes,  she  got  into  her  hands  and  destroyed 
the  charters  of  these  unsuspecting  people.  Thus 
the  Argyle  family  revoked  their  original  grants. 
Campbell  of  Kildalloig,  ancestor  of  the  present 
proprietor  of  this  estate,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
outside  of  the  bay,  owed  the  preservation  of  it  to 


the  shrewdness  of  a  servant,  who  suspecthig  tiie 
intentions  of  the  duchess,  ran  off,  carrying  away 
his  master's  charter,  and  restored  it  not  to  him, 
till  the  fraud  became  apparent.  The  family  of 
this  man  were,  till  within  few  years,  employed,  in 
grateful  recollection  of  his  services,  by  the  family 
at  Eildalloig.  The  duchess  is  said  to  have  asso- 
ciated with  herself,  in  her  retreat,  several  young 
ladies  of  rank,  whom  she  watched  with  Argus- 
eyed  vigilance,  lest  they  should  stoop  to  alliance 
with  the  lairds  of  Eintyre.  Impatient  of  restraint, 
they  eluded  her  observation,  and  are  said  to  have 
preferred  humble  freedom  to  splendid  chains." 

CAMPBELL,  John,  second  duke  of  Argyle, 
and  also  duke  of  Greenwich,  a  steady  patriot  and 
celebrated  general,  the  eldest  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  October  10,  1678.  On  the  very 
day  on  which  his  grandfather  suffered  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  June  1685,  he  fell  from  a  window  on 
the  upper  floor  of  Lethington,  near  Haddington, 
then  the  seat  of  his  grandmother,  the  duchess  of 
Lauderdale,  without  receiving  any  injury.  His 
father,  anxious  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  advance- 
ment, introduced  him  to  Eing  William,  who,  in 
1694,  when  not  full  seventeen  years  of  age,  gave 
him  the  command  of  a  regiment.  On  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1703,  he  became  duke  of  Argyle,  and 
was  soon  after  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  made 
captain  of  the  Scots  horse  guards,  and  appointed 
one  of  the  extraordinary  lords  of  session. 

In  1704,  on  the  revival  of  the  order  of  the  This- 
tle, he  was  installed  one  of  the  knights  of  that 
order.  He  was  soon  after  sent  down  as  high  com- 
missioner to  the  Scots  parliament,  where,  being  of 
great  service  in  promoting  the  projected  Union, 
for  which  he  became  very  unpopular  in  Scotland, 
he  was,  on  his  return  to  London,  created  a  peer  of 
England  by  the  titles  of  baron  of  Chatham,  and 
earl  of  Greenwich. 

In  1706  his  Grace  made  a  campaign  in  Flan- 
ders, under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  in 
which  he  acted  as  a  brigadier-general ;  and  also 
at  the  siege  of  Ostend,  and  in  the  attack  of  Mee* 
nen,  of  which  he  took  possession  on  the  25th  ot 
August.  After  that  event  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, in  order  to  be  present  in  the  Scots  parlia- 
ment, when  the  treaty  of  Union  was  agitated.    In 
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1708  he  commanded  twenty  battalions  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Oudenarde.  He  likewise  assisted  at  the 
siege  of  Lisle,  and  commanded  as  major-general 
at  the  siege  of  Ghent,  taking  possession  of  the 
town  and  citadel,  January  3,  1709.  He  was  af- 
terwards raised  to  the  rank  of  lientenant-general, 
and  commanded  in  chief  at  the  attack  of  Tonmay. 
He  had  also  a  considerable  share,  September  11, 
1709,  in  the  victory  at  Malplaquet.  On  December 
20,  1710,  he  was  installed  a  knight  of  the  Garter. 

In  January  1711  he  was  sent  to  Spain  as  am- 
bassador, and  at  the  same  time  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  English  forces  in  that  king- 
dom. On  the  peace  of  Utrecht  he  returned  home. 
Having  changed  his  views  regarding  the  Union, 
in  June  1713  he  supported  an  unsuccessful  motion 
in  the  House  of  Lords  for  its  repeal,  occasioned  by 
a  malt  bill  being  brought  into  the  House  for 
Scotland,  on  the  ground  that  the  Union  had  dis- 
appointed his  expectations.  In  the  spring  of 
1714  he  was  deprived  of  aU  the  offices  he  held 
under  the  crown.  On  the  accession  of  George  the 
First  he  was  made  groom  of  the  stole,  and  was 
one  of  the  nineteen  membei's  of  the  regency  nomi- 
nated by  his  majesty.  On  the  king^s  aiTival  in 
England  he  was  appointed  general  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  king^s  forces  in  Scotland. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  in  1715, 
his  grace,  as  commander-in-chief  in  Scotland,  de- 
feated the  earl  of  Mar's  army  at  Sheriffmuir,  and 
forced  the  Pretender  to  retire  from  the  kingdom. 
In  March  1716,  after  putting  the  army  into  win- 
ter quartera,  he  returned  to  London,  but  was  in  a 
few  months,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  divested  of  all 
his  employments.  In  the  beginning  of*  1718  he 
was  again  restored  to  favour,  created  duke  of 
Greenwich,  and  made  lord  steward  of  the  house- 
hold ;  on  resigning  which,  he  was  appointed  mas- 
ter-general of  the  ordnance.  In  1722  the  duke  of 
Argyle  distinguished  himself  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  a  very  interesting  debate  on  the  bill  for 
banishing  Dr.  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester.  It 
was  chiefly  owing  to  his  grace's  persuasive  elo- 
quence that  this  bill  passed.  In  1726  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  prince  of  Wales'  regiment  of 
horse.  Such  was  his  zeal  for  his  native  country 
that  he  warmly  opposed  the  extension  of  the  malt- 
tax  to  Scotland.    In  Jan.  1735-36  he  was  created 


field-marshal.  In  1737,  when  the  affair  of  Cap- 
tain Porteous  came  before  parliament,  his  grace 
exerted  himself  vigorously  and  eloquently  in  be- 
half of  the  city  of  Edinburgh ;  a  bill  having  been 
brought  in  for  punishing  the  lord  provost  of  that 
city,  for  abolishing  the  city  guard,  and  for  de-- 
priving  the  coi-poration  of  several  ancient  privi- 
leges ;  and  when  the  queen  regent  threatened,  on 
that  occasion,  to  convert  Scotland  into  a  hunting 
park,  replied,  then  it  was  time  that  he  should  be 
down  to  gather  his  beagles.  In  1739,  when  the  con- 
vention with  Spain  was  brought  before  the  house, 
he  spoke  with  warmth  against .  it ;  and,  in  the 
same  session,  his  grace  opposed  a  vote  of  credit, 
as  there  was  no  sum  limited  in  the  message  sent 
by  his  majesty. 

In  April  1740  he  delivered  a  speech  with  such 
warmth  agaiust  the  administration  that  he  was 
again  deprived  of  all  his  offices.  To  these,  how- 
ever, on  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
he  was  soon  restored,  but  not  approving  of  the 
measures  of  the  new  ministry,  he  gave  up  all  his 
posts  for  the  last  time,  and  never  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  affairs  of  state.  This  amiable  and  most 
accomplished  nobleman  has  been  immortalized  by 
Pope  in  the  lines, 

**  Argyle,  the  state's  whole  thunder  bom  to  wield 
And  shake  alike  the  senate  and  the  field." 

Thomson,  in  his  poem  of  Autumn,  also  introduces 
an  encomium  on  his  grace,  and  he  is  mentioned 
by  Tickell,  Broome,  and  other  poets  of  his  time. 
He  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  Brown,  Esq.,  (and  niece  of  Sir 
Charles  Duncombe,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  i;i 
1708,)  he  had  no  issue.  By  his  second  wife, 
Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Warburton  of  Win- ' 
nington  in  Cheshire,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to 
Queen  Anne,  he  had  five  daughters.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Caroline,  Vas  created,  in  1767,  baroness 
Greenwich,  but  the  title  became  extinct  on  her 
death  in  1794.  To  his  fifth  daughter.  Lady  Mary 
Campbell,  widow  of  Edward  Yiscount  Coke,  the 
son  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  Lord  Oxford  dedicated 
his  celebrated  romance  of  the  *  Castle  of  Otranto.' 
As  the  duke  died  without  male  issue,  his  English 
titles  of  duke  and  earl  of  Greenwich  and  baron  of 
Chatham  became  extinct,  while  his  Scotch  titles 
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and  pUrimonul  estate  devolred  on  bis  brother- 
He  died  of  a  paraljtic  disorder,  October  4,  1743 ; 
md  a  beautiful  marble  moniuaeiit,  was  erected  to 
hie  memoTf  in  Westminster  Abbej.  Tbere  ia  an 
engraTing  of  Jobn  duke  of  Argjle  and  Greenwich 
in  Biich's  Lives,  from  a  portrait  by  Aitman,  of 
vliidi  tlw  folloiriBg  is  a  woodcat 


CAMPBELL,  ARcatBALD,  tbird  dnke  of  Ar- 
gj-le,  the  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  Iwm  at 
Hun,  Sumy,  io  Jane  1682,  and  edncated  at  the 
DDlTersitf  of  Glasgow.  He  afterwards  stadied  the 
law  at  Utrecht,  bot  entering  the  annj,  he  served 
onder  the  doke  of  Marlborough,  was  colonel  of 
the  86th  foot,  and  govemor  of  Dambarton  castle. 
He  aoon  abandoned  a  militarr  life,  and  employed 
himself  in  acqairing  the  qnalifications  necessKry 
(br  a  statesman.  In  1705  be  was  constitnted 
lord  high  treasarer  of  Scotland;  in  1706  one  of  tbe 
commissioners  for  treating  of  the  Union  between 
Scotland  and  England ;  and  19th  October  of  the 
same  jear,  for  his  services  in  that  matter,  was  cre- 
ated Tiscotuit  and  earl  of  Dsj,  and  baron  Oransaj, 
Ditnoon,  and  Arrase.  In  1708  he  was  made  an 
nxtntordinarj  lord  of  session,  and  after  the  Union, 
was  chosen  one  of  the  sixteen  representative  peers 
of  Scotland.    In  1710  he  was  appointed  jnetice- 
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genera]  of  Scotland,  and  tbe  fdlowing  jear  « 
called  to  the  privj  coondL  Upon  the  a 
of  George  the  First,  he  was  nominated  hud  r^js- 
ter  of  Scotland,  and  when  the  rebelliMi  broke  ont 
in  1715,  be  took  np  arms  for  the  defence  of  the 
house  of  Hanover.  Bj  his  prudent  conduct  in  the 
West  Highlands,  be  prevented  General  Gordon, 
at  tbe  head  of  three  thonsand  men,  from  penetrat- 
ing into  the  country  and  raising  levies.  He  after- 
wards jc^ed  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Argyle  and 
Greenwich,  at  Stirling,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Sberiffinnir.  In  1725  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  priv;  seal,  and  in  1734  of  the  great 
sea),  which  office  he  enjoyed  till  his  death.  Upon 
the  decease  of  his  brother,  in  September  1743,  be 
succeeded  to  tbe  dukedom. 

As  chancellor  of  tbe  universitr  <rf  Aberdeen,  he 
showed  himself  anxious  to  promote  the  interest  of 
that  as  well  as  of  the  other  univeruties  of  Scot- 
land, and  he  particolarly  encouraged  tiie  school  of 
medians  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  the  cmiAdant  of 
Walpote,  and  as  he  had  the  chief  management 
of  Scots  affvrs,  he  was  very  attentive  in  advanc- 
iug  tbe  trade  and  manufactures  and  iotemal  im- 
provement of  his  native  connUj.  He  excelled  in 
conversation,  and  besides  building  a  very  magui 
Bcent  seat  at  Inver&ry,  be  coUecled  one  of  the 
most  valuable  private  libraries  in  Great  Britain. 
He  died  snddenly,  while  utting  in  his  chair  at 
dinner,  April  15,  1761.  He  married  the  dangfater 
of  Mr.  Whitfield,  paymaster  of  marines,  but  had 
no  issne  by  her  grace.  On  his  death  the  title 
of  earl  of  Day  became  extinct.  By  Mrs.  Anne 
Williams  or  Shirebnm,  to  whom  he  left  his  whole 
real  and  peroonal  property  in  England,  he  had  a 
son,  William  Williams,  otherwise  Campbell,  who 
was  appointed  aaditor  of  excise  in  Scotland  4th 
January  1739,  and  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  tiie 
army.  To  the  son  of  the  latter,  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  Coxe  expresses  his  acknowledgments  for 
the  papers  of  his  grandfather,  Archibald,  duke  of 
Argyle,  among  which  he  foond  several  oripnal 
letters  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole 

The  third  duke  of  Argyle  *u  smmeded  bf  tue  oeum, 
John,  fourth  dnkt,  em  of  the  Hon.  John  Cunpbdl  of  Uuacn, 
•ecoDd  BOD  of  Archibald,  the  ninth  nail  of  Ai^Ib,  (who  wu 
behuded  in  16S5,)  by  EUzsbetb,  daughter  of  John,  Bgbth 
lord  EtphlnstODa. .  Tbe  fonith  doka  wu  bam  tboat  1608L 
Before  he  mcCMded  to  the  honoon  of  hii  Similj,  he  wee  u 
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offioer  in  the  annj,  aod  saw  some  senice  in  Fninoe  and  Hol- 
land.   Daring  the  rebellion  of  1715,  he  acted  as  aido-de- 
camp  to  his  chief,  John  duke  of  Argyle  and  Green^ch.    He 
was  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  in  1741,  as  a  brigadier-general. 
He  had  the  rank  of  mijor-general  24th  Febroaiy  1744,  and 
served  a  campaign  in  Germanj  in  that  capaoit7.    When  the 
rebellion  of  1745  broke  ont,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  troops  and  garrisons  in  tiie  west  of  Scotlandt 
and  arrived  at  Inveraiy,  2lBt  December  of  that  year,  and, 
with  his  eldest  son,  joined  the  duke  of  Gnmberland  at  Perth, 
on  the  9th  of  the  following  February.    He  had  the  rank  of 
lientenant-general  27th  April  1747,  and  was  appointed,  in 
1761,  governor  of  limerick.    He  was  one  of  the  grooms  of 
the  bedchamber  both  to  George  the  Second  and  George  the 
Third,  and  on  succeeding  as  duke,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
sixteen  representatives  of  the  Scottish  peerage.    He  was  a 
privy  councillor,  a  knight  of  the  Thistle,  and  became  general 
22d  Februaiy  1765.    He  died  9th  November  1770,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age.    He  married  in  1720  the  Hon.  Mary 
Bellenden,  third  daughter  of  the  second  Lord  Bellenden,  and 
had  four  sons  and  a  daughter,  Lady  Caroline,  married,  first, 
to  the  third  earl  of  Aylesbury,  and  secondly  to  Field-marshal 
Conway,  brother  of  the  marquis  of  Hertford.    Their  only 
daughter,  Anne  Seymour,  bom  8th  November  1748,  married, 
14th  June  1767,  the  Hon.  George  Damer,  (eldest  son  of 
Joseph,  Lord  MOton,  afterwards  earl  of  Dorchester,)  was  a 
celebrated  female  sculptor.    She  took  lessons  in  the  art  from 
Ceraoci  and  Bacon,  and  afterwards  studied  in  Italy.    The 
colossal  statue  of  George  the  Tlurd,  which  adorns  the  interior 
of  the  Begister  House,  Edinburgh,  was  executed  by  her,  and 
presented  to  her  unde.  Lord  Frederick  Campbell,  Lord  Clerk 
Register.    She  also  cut  the  figure  of  the  eagle  in  the  gallery 
at  Strawberry  HiU,  thus  mscribed,  "  Non  me  Praxiteles  fecit, 
9ed  Anna  Damer,"  by  the  earl  of  Orford,  who  bequeathed 
that  beautiful  Gothic  villa  and  the  principal  part  .of  his  for- 
tune to  her.    Her  husband  died  without  issue  in  1776,  and 
she  herself  in  1808.    Her  unde,  Lord  Frederick  abovemen- 
tioned,  was  the  third  of  the  sons  of  the  4th  duke  of  Argyle. 
He  was  appointed  lord  derk  re^ster  in  November  1768,  and 
laid  the  ^undation  stone  of  the  General  Begister  House  at 
Edinburgh  27th  June  1774.    In  January  1792  he  obtwned 
from  the  king  a  permanent  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds 
aryear  for  the  support  of  the  iabric,  and  for  defraying  the 
various  contingent  expenses  connected  with  it.    Observing 
the  perishing  condition  of  the  parliamentary  records  of  Scot- 
land, he  formed  the  design  of  getting  them  printed  for  the 
public  benefit,  as  the  journals  of  both  houses  and  the  parlia- 
mentary rolls  had  been  done  in  England.    In  1798  he  ob- 
tained from  his  majesty  an  order  for  the  removal  to  the 
General  Bolster  House  at  Edinburgh  of  a  manuscript  which, 
besides  transcripts  of  many  deeds  relative  to  Scottish  affairs, 
contained  minutes  of  several  parliaments  of  Scotland,  ante- 
cedent to  the  earliest  parliaments  mentioned  in  the  statute 
book,  that  had  been  discovered  in  the  state  paper  office  at 
London.    For  this  service  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  court 

of  seenon. 

John,  fifth  duke  of  Argyle,  bom  in  1728,  eldest  son  of  the 
fourth  duke,  was  also  in  the  aimy,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
general  in  March  1778,  and  of  fidd-marshal  in  1796.  He 
was  created  a  British  peer,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  fiither,  as 
Baron  Sundridge  of  Coomb-bank  in  Kent,  19th  December 
1766,  with  remainder  to  his  heirs  male,  and  failing  them  to 
his  brothers,  Frederick  and  William,  and  their  bars  male 
successivdy.  He  was  cho«m  the  first  president  of  the  High- 
land Sodety  of  Scotiand,  to  which  sodety,  in  1806.  he  made 
a  munificent  gift  of  one  thousand  pounds,  as  the  bepnning  of 


a  fund  for  educating  young  men  of  the  West  Highlands  foi 
the  navy.  He  died  24th  May  1806,  in  the  83d  year  of  his 
age.  He  married  at  London,  8d  March  1759,  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  James,  sixth  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  second  of  the 
three  beautiful  Miss  Gruimings,  daughters  of  John  Gunning, 
Esq.  of  Castle  Coote,  county  Bosoonmion,  Ireland.  Her 
grace  was  created  a  peeress  of  Great  Britain,  as  Baroness 
Hamilton  of  Hameldon,  Ldcestershire,  4th  May  1776,  ana 
died  Dec.  20,  1790.  By  her  the  duke  had  8  sons  and  2 
daughters,  1.  George  John,  earl  of  Campbell  and  Cowal,  bora 
in  1768,  died  in  infancy;  2.  Geoi^  William,  marquis  of  Lorn, 
and  6th  duke;  8.  John  Douglas  Edward  Henry,  7th  duke;  4. 
Lady  Augusta,  m.  to  General 'Clavering;  5.  Lady  Charlotte 
Susan  Maria,  styled  the  "  Flower  of  the  House  of  Argyle," 
born  in  1775,  «.,  first,  in  1796,  Colonel  John  Campbell,  |on 
of  Walter  Campbdl,  Esq.  of  Shawfield,  by  whom  (he  died  in 
1809)  she  had  a  large  family;  and  2dly,  in  1818,  the  Rev 
Edward  John  Bury,  rector  of  Titchfield,  Hampshire,  by  whom 
she  had  a  daughter.  He  died  in  1882.  Lady  Charlotte  Bury 
died  in  April  1861.     She  was  the  authoress  of  several  novels. 

George  WiUiam,  sixth  duke  of  Argyle,  bom  22d  September 
1768,  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  uterine  brother,  Douglas, 
duke  of  Hamilton,  in  1799,  to  his  mother*s  baronage  of  Ham- 
ilton, and  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  as  Baron  Ham- 
ilton, 11th  Febraary,  1800.  He  was  appointed  his  majesty's 
vice-admiral  over  the  western  coasts  and  idands  of  Scotland* 
excepting  the  shires  of  Bute  and  the  islands  of  Orkney  and 
Shetiand,  9th  Febraary  1807.  He  married,  29th  November, 
1810,  Caroline  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  fourth  earl  of  Jer- 
sey, whose  previous  marriage  with  the  marquis  of  Anglesea 
had  been  dissolved  in  Scotiand,  at  her  ladyship's  suit,  but 
had  no  issue.    His  grace  died  22d  October  1889. 

His  brother,  John  Douglas  Edward  Henry,  (Lord  John 
Campbell  of  Ardincaple,  M.P.)  succeeded  as  seventh  duke. 
He  was  bora  21st  December  1777,  and  was  thrice  married ; 
first,  in  August  1802,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Campbell,  Esq.  of  Fdrfield,  who  died  in  1818 ;  second- 
ly, 17th  April,  1820,  to  Joan,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John 
Glassd,  Esq.  of  Long  Niddry ;  and  thirdly,  in  January  1881, 
to  Anne  Colquboun,  ddest  dr.  of  John  Cunningham,  Esq.  of 
Craigends.  By  his  2d  wife  he  had  2  sons  and  one  dr.,  namdy, 
John  Henry,  bom  in  1821,  died  in  1887 ;  George  Douglas,  mar- 
quis of  liOra,  who  succeeded  as  8th  duke;  and  Lady  Emma 
Augusta,  bora  in  1826.    His  grace  died  26ai  April  1847. 

George  Douglas  Campbdl,  8th  duke,  bora  In  1828,  ih.  In  1844, 
Lady  EUzabeth  Georgina  Sutherland-Leveson-Gower,  (bora  in 
1824),  ddest  *•.  of  2d  duke  of  Sutherland;  lasae,  John  Douglas 
Sutherland,  marquis  of  Lorn,  bora  In  1846,  who  m.  Mar.  21«t 
187L  Princess  Louise,  4tii  d.  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria ;  and 
4  other  sons  and  6  **  Author  of  "  The  Reign  of  Law,**  "  lona," 
Aa  Chancdlor  of  Unlr.  of  St.  Andrews,  1861 ;  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
1868-6.  Postm.  gen.  1866-8;  Knight  of  the  ThlsUe,  1866 ;  again 
Lord  PriTy  Seal  In  1869 ;  Sec.  of  State  for  India  1868. 

The  duke  of  Argyle  is  hereditary  master  of  the  queen's 
household  in  ScoUand,  keeper  of  the  castles  of  Dunoon,  Dun- 
staffnage,  and  Carridc,  and  heritable  sheriff  of  Argylediir*. 

CAMPBELL,  Abchibald,  bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
and  a  reUgious  writer  of  some  note  in  his  day,  was 
the  son  of  Lord  Niel  CampbeU,  and  Lady  Vere 
Ker,  the  former  the  second  son  of  the  great  mar- 
qnis  of  Argyle,  and  the  latter  the  third  daughter  oi 
the  third  earl  of  Lothian.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  uncertain.    He  was  educated  for  the  episcopal- 
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ian  ministiy,  and  after  being  long  in  priest^s  orders, 
he  was,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Sage,  consecrated 
a  bishop  at  Dundee,  in  the  year  1711,  by  Bishops 
Rose,  Donglas,  and  Falconar,  bat  without  any 
particular  diocese.  On  the  10th  of  May  1721,  he 
was  elected,  by  the  clergy  of  Aberdeen,  to  be  their 
ordinaiy,  but  never  visited  his  diocese,  residing 
chiefly  in  London ;  and  finding  that  his  ^dews  with 
regard  to  certain  usages  w^re  not  approved  by  the 
greater  number  of  his  brethren,  he  resigned  his 
neijr  office  in  1724.  ^Keith's  Scottish  Bishops,  App. 
page  530.]  Skinner  says  of  Bishop  Campbell, 
that  ^^  He  was  highly  commendable  for  his  learn- 
ing and  other  valuable  accomplishments,  which 
his  cui'ious  writings,  though  out  of  the  common 
line  in  some  things,  abundantly  testify.  His 
affairs  led  him  to  reside  mostly  at  London,  where 
he  long  acted  as  a  Scottish  bishop,  and  in  that 
character  was  of  great  service  to  our  church  [the 
Scots  episcopal  communion]  ;  having  been  among 
the  first  projector,  and,  by  his  activity  and  con- 
nexions, a  constant  promoter  of  that  charitable 
fund  which  was  a  great  support  to  the  poorer 
clergy  in  theur  straitened  circumstances.  He  had 
got  into  his  hands  the  original  registers  of  the 
General  Assemblies  produced  by  [Johnston  of] 
Warriston  in  the  rebellious  Assembly  of  Glasgow 
in  the  year  1638,  [ui  Mi\  Skinner's  view  that  fa- 
mous Assembly  was  *•  rebellious,']  which  he  gen- 
erously communicated  to  such  of  his  brethren  as 
had  any  use  to  make  of  them ;  and  at  last,  in 
1737,  made  a  gift  of  them  to  Sion  college  for  pre- 
servation. In  his  latter  days,  he  carried  his  sin- 
gularities to  such  a  length  as  to  form  a  separate 
nonjuring  communion  in  England,  distinct  from 
the  Sancroftian  line ;  and  even  ventured,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  advice  and  opinion  of  his  brethren 
in  Scotland,  upon  the  extraordinary  step  of  a  sin- 
gle consecration  by  himself,  without  any  assistant, 
for  keeping  up  the  separation  which,  through  Mr. 
Laurence,  Mr.  Deacon,  and  some  others,  subsists 
in  some  of  the  western  parts  of  England  to  this 
day."  ISkinner^s  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii.  p* 
608.]  The  records  of  the  General  Assemblies 
above  referred  to,  were  borrowed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  librarian  of  Sion's  College 
holds  the  speaker,  Mr.  Manners  Sutton's  receipt 
for  them.    They  were  burnt  in  the  great  fire  which 


destroyed  the  two  houses  of  parliament  in  1834. 
In  1717  Bishop  Campbell  became  acquainted  with 
Arsenius,  the  metropolitan  of  Thebais,  who  was 
then  in  London,  and  with  others  of  his  nonjuring 
brethren,  made  a  proposition  to  that  prelate,  to- 
wards a  union  with  the  Eastern  church,  which 
Arsenius,  on  his  going  to  Russia,  communicated 
to  the  emperor  Peter  the  Great.  His  majesty  not 
only  approved  of  the  design,  but  directed  one  of 
his  clergy,  of  the  order  of  Archimandrites,  or  chiefs 
of  monasteries,  from  amongst  whom  the  bishops 
of  the  Greek  church  are  always  chosen,  to  assure 
Bishop  Campbell  and  his  associates  of  his  readi- 
ness to  promote  so  good  a  work  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power.  A  letter  of  thanks  was  returned 
to  the  emperor,  but  as  there  were  five  points,  as- 
similating to  the  superstitious  observances  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  in  which  Campbell  and  his  coad- 
jutors could  not  agree  with  the  Eastern  church 
the  union  never  took  effect.  Bishop  Campbell 
died  in  1744. 
His  works  are : — 

Queries  to  the  Presbyteriaoa  of  ScotlaDd.  Ixmd  1702, 
8vo. 

A  Query  turned  into  an  Argument  in  fayoar  of  Episoopacy. 
1703,  8vo.  • 
Life  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Sage.    Lond.  1714,  8vo 
The  Doctrines  of  a  Middle  State,  between  Death  and  tbi* 
Resurrection.    London,  1781,  foL    A  very  scarce  and  con* 
ous  work- 
Remarks  on  some  Books  published  by  him,  with  his  Ex- 
plications.   Edin.  1785,  8vo. 

Further  Explications  with  respect  to  some  Articles  of  the 
former  Charge:  wherein  the  R    Committee,  for  Puritj  of 
Doctrine,  have  declared  themselves   not  satisfied.      Edin 
1736,  8vo. 

Remarks  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  for  Pontfof 
Doctrine.    Edin.  1736,  8vo. 

The  Necessity  of  Revelation ;  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Ex- 
tent of  Human  Powers  with  respect  to  matters  of  Religion, 
especially  the  Being  of  God,  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Lond.  1739,  8vo. 


Donald  Campbell,  abbot  of  Cupar,  elected  bishop  of  Br»- 
chin  in  1558,  and  lord  privy  sei^I  to  Queen  Mary,  was  a  son 
of  the  family  of  Argyle.  He  never  assumed  the  title  of  bish- 
op, the  election  not  being  approved  of  by  the  Pope. 

The  first  protestant  bishop  of  Brechin  was  Alexander 
Campbell,  a  son  of  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass.  In  1566, 
while  yet  a  mere  boy,  he  got  a  grant  of  the  bishopric,  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  and  he  afterwards 
alienated  most  part  of  the  lands  and  tithes  of  that  see  to  his 
chief  and  patron,  retaining,  says  Keith,  for  his  sncoesaors 
scarce  so  much  as  would  be  a  moderate  competency  for  a 
minister  m  Brechin.  It  may  be  some  set  off  against  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  worthy  bishop,  that  this  alienation  was  not  a 
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prtvmt0  wTangement,  bnt  done  with  the  oonsent  of  the  headfi 
of  the  state,  and  confirmed  by  parliament  On  7th  May 
1567  the  bishop  got  a  license  from  Qneen  Mary  to  depart 
and  continue  forth  from  the  realm  for  the  space  of  seven 
years,  bat  it  would  appear  that  he  did  not  leave  Scotland  for 
more  than  two  years  thereafter.  In  the  books  of  Assump- 
tions there  is  particular  instruction  that  this  bishop  was 
abroad  at  Geneva,  *^  at  the  schools,"  on  the  28th  January 
1578-4.  After  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  sometimes  exer- 
cised the  office  of  particular  pastor  at  Brechin,  though  he 
still  retuned  the  designation  of  bishop.  He  died  in  the  year 
1606. 


The  Campbells  of  Lochnell,  Argyleshire,  are  descended 
from  Hon.  John  Campbell,  second  son  of  Colin,  third  earl  of 
Argyle,  and  in  default  of  male  descendants  of  John,  fourth 
duke  of  Argyle,  are  heirs  to  the  titles  and  estates.  Archi- 
b.Hld  Campbell  of  Lochnell,  bom  in  1777,  is  the  eleventh 
•laird  of  Lochnell  in  direct  descent 


Four  families  of  the  name  of  Campbell  enjoy  the  dig- 
nity and  title  of  a  baronet  of  Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia, 
namely,  Campbell  of  Abemchill  and  Kilbryde,  created  in 
1627,  Campbell  of  Ardnaraurchan ;  Campbell  of  Auchin- 
breck;  these  two  baronetcies  being  created  in  1628;  and 
Campbell  of  Marehmont,  in  1665.  Six  are  baronets  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  namely,  Campbell  of  Suocoth  (1808), 
Fitzgerald  Campbell  (1815),  Cockburn-Campbell  of  Gartsford, 
Ross-shire  (1821),  Campbell  of  Barcaldine  and  Glenure 
(1831),  Campbell  of  Burmah  (1831),  (see  Supplbmemt),  and 
Campbell  of  Dunstaffnage  (1836). 


The  founder  of  the  Aberuchill  family  was  Colin  Campbell, 
second  son  of  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Lawers,  and  uncle  of  the 
first  earl  of  Loudoun,  who  got  a  charter  from  the  Crown,  in 
1596,  of  the  lands  of  Aberuchill,  Perthshire.  His  son,  Sir 
James  Campbell  of  Aberuchill,  a  devoted  royalist,  was  cre- 
ated a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  by  Charles  I.  13th  Dec.  1627. 
His  representative,  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Aberuchill,  was 
bom  in  1818. 


The  first  baronet  of  the  Ardnamurohan  family  was  Sir 
Donald  Campbell,  natural  son  of  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Cal- 
der,  who  was  killed  in  1592,  by  an  assassin  employed  by 
Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  and  others  of  the  name  of  Camp- 
bell. [See  onto,  page  374,  art.  Breadalbakb.]  He  was 
originidly  educated  for  the  church,  and  became  dean  of  Lis- 
more;  but  he  was  of  too  restless  a  disposition  to  confine 
himself  to  his  ecclesiastical  duties.  His  talents  and  ac- 
tivity recommended  him  to  Argyle,  by  whom  he  was,  in 
161),  commissioned  to  reduce  the  district  of  Ardnamurohan 
to  obedience.  He  afterwards  received  from  the  earl  a  lease 
of  Ardnamurohan,  and  made  himself  very  obnoxious  to  the 
natives  by  his  severities.  In  May  1618,  John  Macdonald, 
captain  of  the  Clanranald,  united  with  the  clan  Ian,  who 
acknowledged  him  as  their  chief,  and  expelled  Campbell  and 
his  adherents  from  Ardnamurohan.  He  was,  however,  after- 
wards repossessed  in  the  disputed  lands,  and  in  1625  he  be- 
came heritable  proprietor  under  Lord  Lom  of  the  district  of 
Ardnamurohan  and  Sunart,  for  which  he  paid  an  annual  feu 
duty  of  two  thousand  merks.  He  was  created  a  baronet  on 
14th  June  1628,  with  remainder  to  his  heirs  male  whatso- 
aver,  which,  in  1634,  was  changed  to  remainder  to  his  ne- 
phew and  his  heirs  male.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
George  Campbell,  who  inherited  the  estate  of  Airds  in  Ar- 
^le^ire,  but  not  that  of  Ardnamurclian,  which,  owin^r  to 


Sir  Donald's  having  no  male  issue,  reverted  to  the  family  of 
Argyle.  Neither  this  gentleman,  however,  nor  any  of  his 
three  successors,  assumed  the  title.  It  was  taken  up  by 
the  sixth  baronet,  Sir  John  Campbell,  bora  15th  March, 
1767,  only  son  of  Alexander  Campbell  of  Airds,  on  being 
served  heir  male  to  Sir  Donald  Campbell,  the  first  baronet 
The  seventh  baronet.  Sir  John  Campbell,  bom  in  1807,  ad- 
mitted advocate  in  1831,  succeeded  his  father  in  1834.  He 
was  lieutenant-governor  of  St  Vincent's,  and  died  there  in 
1853.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  John  William  Campbell,  bom  in 
1886,  succeeded  as  eighth  baronet  He  served  as  an  officer 
in  the  artillery  in  the  campaign  in  the  Crimea  in  1854-5. 
in  the  trendies  with  the  siege  train  before  Sebastopol. 


The  first  baronet  of  the  Auchinbreck  family  was  Sir  Dugald 
Campbell  of  Auchinbreck,  knight,  the  baronetcy  being*  con- 
ferred on  him  21st  March  1628,  with  remainder  to  his  heirs 
male  whatsoever.  Su:  Louis  Henry  Dugald  Campbell,  the 
eighth  baronet,  bora  Maro)i  2d,  1844,  succeeded  his  father 
9th  December  1853. 


The  first  of  the  Campbells  of  Marehmont,  Berwickshire, 
was  Sir  William  Purves,  knight,  grandson  of  William  Purves 
of  Abbey  Hill,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  staunch  loyalist,  who  was 
appointed  by  Charles  the  Second  solicitor-general  for  Scot- 
land, and  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  6th  July  1665. 
He  died  in  1685,  and  his  eldest  son.  Sir  Alexander  Purves, 
was  nominated  by  patent  his  successor  in  the  solicitor- gener- 
alship. He  married  a  daughter  of  Hume  of  Ninewells,  and 
died  in  1701.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  William  Purves,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1730  by  his  eldest  son  Sir  William,  who  married 
Lady  Anne  Hume  Campbell,  eldest  daughter  of  Alexander, 
second  earl  of  Marehmont,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters 
and  a  son,  Sir  Alexander,  who  married  four  times,  and  died 
in  1813.  His  eldest  son.  Sir  William,  bom  4th  October  1767. 
assumed,  on  inheriting  the  estates  of  his  maternal  family 
the  additional  sumame  of  Hume-CampbelL  His  uncle,  th« 
Hon.  Alexander  Hume  Campbell,  lord  registrar  of  Sootiand, 
died  without  surviving  male  issue  in  1760,  and  his  cousin, 
Alexander,  fourth  earl  of  Marehmont,  in  1781,  when  that 
title  became  dormant  [see  Marchmont,  earl  of].  Sir  Wil- 
liam died  9th  April  1833,  leaving  an  only  child.  Sir  Hugh 
Hume  Campbell  of  Pur\'es  Hall,  the  seventh  baronet,  bom  in 
1812 ;  M.P.  for  Berwickshire  from  1834  to  1847. 


The  Ardkinglass  family  was  an  old  branch  of  the  house  of 
Ai^le.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  son  and  heir  of  James 
Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  descended  from  the  Campbells  of 
I>om,  by  Maiy  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Campbell 
of  Glenorchy,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1679.  The  family 
ended  in  an  heiress,  who  married  into  the  Livingstone  family, 
and  was  the  mother  of  Sur  James  Livingstone,  baronet, 
whose  son.  Sir  James  Livingstone  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass, 
was  for  some  time  govemor  of  Stirling  castle.  He  entered  the 
army  early  in  life ;  fought  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in 
the  Netherlands;  and  at  the  battle  of  Lafeldt  commanded 
the  25  th  regiment  of  foot  He  subsequently  served  in  Ame- 
rica during  the  Canadian  war,  and  was  wounded  in  the  leg, 
which  rendered  him  lame  for  life.  In  1778,  when  the  Westem 
Fencible  regiment  was  raised  by  the  duke  of  Argyle  and  th* 
earl  of  Eglinton,  Sir  James  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel. 
He  was  small  in  stature,  but  of  a  military  appearance 
He  died  at  Gargunnock  in  1788,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son.  Sir  Alexander,  on  whose  death,  in  1810,  the  titie  and 
estate  descended  to  the  next  heir  of  entail.  Colonel  Jamea 
Callander,  his  cousin,  son  of  Sir  James's  sister,  Mary  Living* 
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itone,  and  Sir  John  Calliuider  of  Graigforth,  the  celebrated 
antiqaary.  Of  Colonel  James  Callander,  afterwards  Sir 
James  Campbell,  a  notice  appears  on  page  534.  {Art  Cal- 
LAKDEB.]  At  his  death,  withoat  legitimate  issue,  the  title 
became  extinct. 


The  baronetojr  was  conferred  on  the  Sucooth  family  on  the 
retirement  of  Sir  Hay  Campbell  from  the  presidents  chur  of 
the  court  of  sesnon  in  1808.  That  eminent  judge  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Archibald  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Sucooth,  writer  to 
the  signet,  and  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  session,  de- 
somded  from  a  branch  of  the  ducal  house  of  Argyle.  His 
mother,  Helen  Wallace,  was  the  daughter  and  representative 
of  Wallace  of  Ellerslie.  He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1784, 
and  admitted  advocate  in  1757.  His  practice  soon  became 
extensive,  and  he  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defender  in 
the  great  Douglas  cause,  which  excited  so  much  public  in- 
terest at  the  time.  Immediately  after  the  decision  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  posted  without  delay  to  Edinburgh,  and 
was  the  first  to  announce  the  intelligence  there.  In  1788 
he  was  appointed  Solicitor  General,  and  in  1784  Lord  Advo- 
oata.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  returned  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  Glasgow  district  of  burghs.  The  university  of 
that  dty  at  the  same  time  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws,  and  he  was  elected  by  the  students  to  the 
office  of  Lord  Rector.  In  November  1789,  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Thomas  Miller,  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  court 
of  session,  and  in  1794,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mission of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  issued  for  the  trial  of  those 
accused  of  high  treason.  In  1808  he  remgned  his  high 
office  of  Lord  President,  and  on  the  17th  September  fol- 
lowing he  was  created  a  baronet.  He  died  38th  March  1823. 
He  had  dx  daughters  and  two  sons.  One  of  his  sons,  Sir  Archi> 
bald  Campbell,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  baronetqr,  born  in 
1709,  was  from  1809  to  1825  a  Judge  in  the  coort  of  session  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Suocoth.  He  retired  on  a  pension  and  died 
in  1848.  His  grandson.  Sir  Archibald  Islay  Campbell,  succeeded 
as  third  baronet.  He  died  Sept  11th  1866,  and  was  «.  by  his 
grandson.  Sir  George  Campbell,  b.  1829.  The  son  of  John 
Campbell,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  second  baronet,  Sir  Archibald, 
was  bom  at  Oaracnbe,  Dumbartonshire,  in  1826,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  he  was  2d  class  in  clashes  In  1847 ;  was 
ILP.  for  Aigyleshlre  from  1851  to  1857. 


Another  eminent  judge,  John  Campbell,  Lord  Stonefield, 
was  the  son  of  Archibald  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Stonefield,  many 
years  sheriff-depute  of  the  counties  of  Argyle  and  Bute.  Ad- 
mitted advocate  in  1748,  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the 
court  of  session  in  1762.  In  1787  he  succeeded  Lord  Gar- 
denstone  as  a  lord  of  justiciary,  which  appointment,  however, 
he  resigned  in  1792,  retaining  his  seat  in  the  court  of  session 
till  his  death,  19th  June  1801,  having  been  thirty-nine 
years  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  By  his  wife,  Lady  Grace 
Stuart,  daughter  of  James,  second  earl  of  Bute,  and  sister  of 
the  prime  minister,  John,  third  earl.  Lord  Stonefield  had  seven 
sons,  all  of  whom  predeceased  him.  Of  his  second  son, 
Lieutenant-oolonel  John  Campbell,  whose  memorable  defence 
of  Mangalore,  from  May  1788  to  January  1784,  arrested  the 
victorious  career  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  a  notice  will  be  found  be- 
low, in  larger  type. 


baronet.  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  son  of  Sir  Duncan,  the  first 
baronet,  was  bom  in  1819 ;  married,  with  issue. 


The  family  of  Campbell  of  fiarcaldine  and  Glenure,  in 
Ai^leehire,  (whose  baronetcy  was  conferred  in  1881,)  is  de- 
scended from  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Glen- 
urehy,  ancestor  of  the  marquis  of  Breadalbane.    The  second 


The  Campbells  of  Dtmstaffnage  descend  from  Colin,  first 
earl  of  Argyle.  Sir  Donald,  the  first  baronet,  so  created  in 
1886,  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Prince  Edward*s 
Island  in  1847,  and  died  in  1850.  His  son.  Sir  Angw,  bom 
in  1827,  became  a  lieutenant,  B.  N.,  in  1849.  Appointed  to 
the  Eurydice,  26  guns,  in  1^54.  Is  hereditaiy  captain  of  the 
royal  castle  of  Dunstaffhage. 


The  ancient  family  of  Campbell  of  Monzie,  in  Perthihire, 
descend  firom  a  third  son  of  the  family  of  Glenurchy. 


For  Cahpbbll  of  Abdboitaio,  see  Supplement. 


Campbell,  John,  Baron  Campbell  (peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom),  lord  high  chanoellor  of  England,  2d  son  of  Rev. 
George  Campbell,  D.D.,  minister  of  Cupar,  Fifeshire,  by  only 
daughter  of  John  Halyburton,  Esq.,  wss  bom  in  1781. 
After  being  educated  at  St.  Andrews,  he  went  to  London, 
and  became  literaiy  and  theatrical  critic  on  the  Mcrwmg 
Chroniele.  He  studied  the  law  at  Lincoln*s  Inn,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1806.  In  1821  he  married  Maiy  Elisa- 
beth, eldest  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Abinger.  She  was 
created  by  King  William  IV.,  in  1836,  Baroness  Strmtheden  of 
Cupar,  Fifeshire.  In  1827  he  became  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  M.P.  for  Stafford  in  1880  and  1881,  he  was  elected  for 
Dudley  in  1882,  and  appmnted  solidtor-genersl  for  England. 
In  Feb.  1884,  he  was  appointed  attorney-general,  but  resigned 
in  Nov.  of  the  same  year.  In  April  1885  he  was  again  ap- 
pointed attomey-general.  M.P.  for  Edinburgh  firom  June 
1884  to  June  1841,  when  he  was  appomted  lord  dumoellor 
of  Ireland,  and  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Bsron  Campbell  of 
St.  Andrews.  He  resigned  the  ehancellonhip  in  Sept  of  the 
same  year,  and  in  July  1846  was  appointed  dianoellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  1850,  he  succeeded  Lord  Denman  as 
lord-chief-jnstice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  in  June 
1859,  was  created  lord-high-chanoellor.  Author  of  *  Lives  d 
the  Chancellors  of  England,'  1845-7,  7  vols.  8vo; « lives  of  the 
Chief  Justices  of  England,'  2  vols.,  1849,  8vo,  Ac.  He  died 
suddenly  June  28, 1861 ;  issue,  8  sons  and  4  dn.  The  eldeai 
son,  Hon.  William  Frederick  Campbell,  M.P.,  succeeded  his 
mother  in  1860  as  Lord  Stratheden,  and  his  father  m  1861 
as  Lord  Campbell.  Lord  Campbell's  elder  brother,  Sur  George 
Campbell  of  Edenwood,  died  in  1854. 

The  family  were  originally  from  Argyledure.  Geotge 
Campbell,  a  steady  adherent  of  the  first  notarquia  of  Aigyle, 
settled  in  1662  at  St  Andrews,  Fifisslure,  and  became  pro- 
prietor of  the  estate  of  Baltulla.  His  great-grandson,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  George  Campbell,  was  father  of  Lord  Campbell 


For  Sib  Colin  Campbell,  Lord  Clyde,  see  Supflkmkni  . 

CAMPBELL,  George,  D.  D.,  a  religious 
writer,  bom  in  Argyleshire  in  1696,  and  educated 
in  St.  Salvator^s  college,  St.  Andrews,  first  ob- 
tained a  living  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  In 
1718  he  was  appointed  professor  of  church  histor}- 
in  the  new  college  of  St.  Andrews.  Certain  of 
his  publications,  entitled  ^  Oratio  de  yanitate  la- 
minis  natnr»;*  ^The  Apostles  no  Enthusiasts,* 
and  *  An  Inquiry  into  the  original  of  Moral  VirtEe«* 
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having  been  sabmitted  for  examination  to  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  commission  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1785,  were  found  to  "contain  various 
unsound  and  objectionable  passages,  of  an  Arme- 
nian and  Pelagian  nature ;  similar  to  those  taught 
by  Professor  Simson,  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  and  for  which  the  latter 
had  been  twice  called  to  ,the  bar  of  the  General 
Assembly;  and  in  the  Assembly  of  1786,  Dr. 
Campbell  was  allowed  to  give  in  an  explanation 
and  defence,  the  substance  of  which  was  that  his 
meaning  was  quite  different  from  what  his  words 
expressed,  and  that  he  did  not  hold  the  sentiments 
which  were  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  them. 
The  Assembly,  without  passing  any  censure,  agreed 
to  a  recommendation  to  Dr.  Campbell,  and  all 
ministers  and  teachers  of  divinity  within  the  na* 
tional  church,  to  be  cautious  not  to  use  doubtfril 
expressions  or  propositions  which  might  lead  their 
hearers  or  readers  into  error,  however  sound  such 
words  or  propositions  might  be  in  themselves,  but 
*'  to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words/^  In  the 
same  year  he  published  a  Vindication  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion.    He  died  in  1767,  aged  71. 

CAMPBELL,  Colin,  tin  architect  of  reputation 
in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  was  bom  in  Scot- 
land, but  the  year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  The 
best  of  his  designs  are  Wanstead  House,  since 
pulled  down,  the  BoUs,  and  Merworth  in  Kent, 
the  latter  avowedly  copied  from  Andrea  Palladio. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  publishing  a  collection 
of  architectural  designs  in  folio,  entitled  'Yitruvius 
Britannicus  ;*  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared 
in  1715,  the  second  in  1717,  and  the  third  in  1725. 
Many  of  these  were  his  own,  but  plans  of  other 
architects  were  also  introduced.  Two  supplemen- 
tary volumes  by  Woolfe  and  Gandon,  both  classi- 
cal architects,  appeared  in  1767  and  1771.  Camp- 
bell was  surveyor  of  the  works  at  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, and  died  about  1784. — Wa^Ws  Anecdotes 
of  Painters,  ffc, 

CAMPBELL,  John,  author  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Admirals,  a  miscellaneous  writer  of  considerable 
merit,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  March  8,  1708; 
and  when  five  years  old  his  mother  removed  with 
him  to  England.  Being  intended  for  the  law,  he 
was  articled  to  an  attomey ;  but  his  taste  leading 
him  to  literature,  he  did  not  pursue  the  legal  pro- 


fession. His  early  productions  are  not  known. 
In  1786  he  published,  in  2  vols,  folio,  'The  Mili- 
tary History  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.'  The  reputation  he  acquired  by 
this  work  led  to  his  being  engaged  to  assist  in 
writing  the  ancient  part  of  the  '  Universal  His-« 
tory,'  which  extended  to  sixty  vols.  8vo.  The 
first  two  volumes  of  his  'Lives  of  the  English  Ad- 
mirals and  other  Eminent  Seamen,'  the  work  by 
which  he  is  best  known,  he  published  in  1742, 
and  the  two  remaining  volumes  appeared  in  1744. 
He  wrote  many  of  the  articles  in  the  '  Biograpbia 
Britannica,'  which  was  commenced  in  1745 ;  his 
contributions  to  which  work,  extending  through 
four  volumes,  and  marked  by  a  strain  of  almost 
unvarying  panegyric,  are  distinguished  by  the  ini- 
tials E  and  X. 

For  the  'Preceptor,'  published  by  Dodsley  in 
1748,  Mr.  Campbell  wrote  the  Introduction  to 
Chronology,  and  the  Discourse  on  Trade  and 
Commerce.  He  was  next  employed  on  the  mo- 
dem part  of  the  '  Universal  History.'  In  1756  he 
had  the  degree  of  LL.D.  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
university  of  Glasgow.  After  the  peace  of  Paris 
in  1768,  he  wrote,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Bute,  a 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  it,  pointing  out  the  value 
of  the  West  India  Islands  which  had  been  ceded  to 
this  country.  For  this  sertice  he  was,  in  March 
1765,  appointed  his  majesty's  agent  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Georgia  in  North  America.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  other  publications,  a  list  of  which 
is  subjoined.  Dr.  Campbell  died  at  London, 
December  28, 1775.  His  works,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  are: — 

'The  Military  Histoiy  of  the  Pxinoe  Eagene,  and  the  Dnke 
of  Marlborough ;  comprehending  the  Hiatoiy  of  both  thoee 
illnstrioQB  perBons  to  the  time  of  their  decease.  Lond.  1786, 
2  toIb.  fol.  anon. 

The  Trials  and  AdTentnres  of  Edward  Brown.  Lond. 
1789,  8vo. 

Memoirs  of  the  Basha  Dnke  de  Riperda.    Lond.  1789, 8yo. 

A  Concise  Histoiy  of  Spanish  America.  Lond.  1741, 1747, 
8to.  anon. 

A  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  the  Conntiy,  on  the  Publication  of 
Thm-low's  State  Papers.    1742. 

The  Case  of  the  Oppoation  impartially  stated.    1742,  8to. 

lives  of  British  Admirals,  and  other  eminent  Seamen. 
Lond.  1742-4,  4  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1760,  4  vols.  8vo.  This 
work  passed  through  three  editions  in  the  author's  life-time 
and  a  fourth,  with  a  continuation  to  the  jear  1779,  was  given 
bj  Dr.  Berkenhout  Lond.  1761-1779,  6  vols.  8vo.  A  new 
edit  by  B.  H.  Yorke. 
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Hormippna  ReviTod.  Lond.  1743.  A  2d  edition  mach 
tnproved  and  enlarged  came  out,  under  the  title,  Hermippns 
KediviYus,  or  the  Sage's  Triamph  over  old  age  and  the  grave; 
wherein  a  method  is  laid  down  for  prolonging  the  life  and 
vigour  of  Man;  including  a  Ck>mmentai7  upon  an  ancient 
inscription,  in  which  the  great  secret  is  revealed,  supported  hj 
numerous  authorities.  The  whole  interspersed  with  a  great 
variety  of  remarkahle  and  well-attested  Relations.  Lond. 
1749,  8vo.    Also,  I.ond.  1771,  8vo. 

Voyages  and  Travels,  containing  all  the  Circumnavigators, 
from  the  time  of  Columbus  to  Lord  Anson ;  a  complete  His- 
tory of  the  East  Indies;  Historical  details  of  the  several  at- 
tempts made  for  the  discovery  of  the  north-east  and  north- 
west passages;  the  Commercial  History  of  Chorea  and  Japan ; 
the  Russian  Discoveries  by  land  and  by  sea ;  a  distinct  Ac- 
count of  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  British,  French,  Dutch, 
an(l  Danish  settlements  in  America,  &c.  Lond.  1744,  2  vols. 
fol. 

The  Sentiments  of  a  Dutch  Patriot;  being  the  Speech  of 
y,  H — ^n,  in  an  august  assembly,  on  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  and  the  resolution  necessary  at  this  juncture  to  be 
taken  for  the  safety  of  the  republic.    1746,  8vo. 

A  Discourse  on  Providence.    8vo.    8d  edition,  1748. 

Occamonal  Thoughts  on  Moral,  Serious,  and  Religious  Sub- 
'ects.    1749. 

,  The  Present  State  of  Europe.  Lond.  1760,  1763,  8vo. 
This  Work  was  originally  begun  in  1746,  and  some  part  o{  it 
published  in  Dodsley's  Museum.  It  has  now  passed  through 
six  editions.     1757. 

An  Exact  Account  of  the  greatest  White  Herring  Fishery 
in  Scotland,  carried  on  yearly  in  the  island  of  Zetland,  by  the 
Dutch  only.     Lond.  1750,  8vo. 

The  Modem  Universal  History.  This  extensive  Work  was 
published  in  detached  parts  tiU  it  amounted  to  16  vols,  folio, 
and  a  second  edition  of  it  in  8vo  b^an  to  make  its  appear- 
ance in  1739.  A  very  large  share  of  this  immense  imdertak- 
ing  fell  on  Dr.  Campbell. 

The  Highland  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Januaiy 
1751.    8vo. 

A  Letter  from  the  Prince  of  the  Infernal  Legions  to  a 
Spiritual  Lord  on  this  side  the  great  gulph,  in  Answer  to  a 
late  invective  Epistle  levelled  at  his  Highness.    1761,  8vo. 

The  Naturalization  Bill  Confuted,  as  most  pernicious  to 
these  United  Kingdoms.    1761,  8vo. 

His  Royal  Highness  Frederick  late  Prince  of  Wales  Decy- 
phered ;  or  a  full  and  particular  description  of  his  Character, 
from  his  juvenile  years  until  his  death.    1761,  8vo. 

A  Vade  Mecum;  or  Companion  for  the  Unmarried  Ladies; 
wherein  are  laid  down  some  examples  whereby  to  direct  them 
in  the  choice  of  husbands.    1762,  8vo. 

A  Particular  but  Melancholy  Account  of  the  great  hard- 
tfaips,  difficulties,  and  miseries  that  those  unhappy  and  much 
to  be  pitied  creatures,  the  Common  Women  of  the  town,  are 
plunged  into  at  this  juncture.    1762,  8vo. 

The  Shepherd  of  Banbury's  Rules.  A  small  work  of  great 
popularity  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 

A  Full  Description  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  with  a 
scheme  for  making  the  most  disaffected  among  them  become 
zealously  affected  to  his  reigning  Majesty.    1761,  8vo. 

A  Full  and  Particular  Desoiption  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.    Lond.  1762,  8vo. 

The  Case  of  the  Publicans,  both  m  town  and  coimtxy,  laid 
open.    1762,  8vo. 

The  Rational  Amusement ;  comprenending  a  Collection  of 
Letters  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  interspersed  with  Es- 
says, and  some  little  Piuses  of  humour.    1764,  8vo. 


A  Description  and  History  of  the  New  Sugar  Islands  in 
the  West  Indies.    Lond.  8vo. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Trade  of  Great  Britam  to  America. 
Lond.  1772,  4to. 

A  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain ;  being  a  series  of  Re- 
flections on  the  situation,  lands,  inhabitanta,  revenues,  colo- 
nies,  and  commerce  o{  this  island.  Intended  to  point  out 
further  improvements.    Lond.  1774,  2  vols,  royal  4to. 

CAMPBELL,  Geobge,  D.D.,  an  eminent  di- 
vine and  theological  writer,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Colin  Campbell,  'one  of  the  ministers  of 
Aberdeen,  was  bom  there  December  25,  1719. 
Being  at  first  intended  for  the  law,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  writer  to  the  signet  in  Edinburgh,  but 
afterwards  studied  divinity  in  the  Marischal  college 
of  his  native  city.  He  was  Ucensed  June  11 ,  1746, 
and  in  1747  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
living  of  Fordoun  in  Kincardineshire.  In  1748  he 
was  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Burnett  of  Leys, 
Bart.,  to  the  church  of  Banchory-Ternan,  about 
twenty  miles  west  from  Aberdeen.  From  this  he 
was  in  1756  translated  to  Aberdeen,  and  on  the 
decease  of  Principal  Pollock  in  1759,  was  chosen 
principal  of  the  Marischal  college.  Soon  after  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Eing^s  college, 
Old  Aberdeen.  In  1763  he  published  his  cele- 
brated ^Dissertation  on  Miracles,'  in  answer  to 
the  views  on  the  subject  advanced  by  Mr.  Hume. 
This  work  procm^ed  him  no  small  share  of  reputa- 
tion, and  was  speedily  translated  into  the  Dutch, 
French,  and  Grerman  languages.  In  1771  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Gerard  in  the  divinity  chair  at  Mar- 
ischal college.  His  ^Philosophy  of  Rhetoric' 
appeared  in  1776,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  and  at  once 
established  his  fame  as  an  accm'ate  grammarian, 
a  jadlcious  critic,  and  a  profound  scholar.  His 
great  work,  *•  The  Ti'anslation  of  the  Gospels,  with 
Preliminary  Dissertations,'  was  published  in  1793 
in  two  vols.  4to. 

Some  time  before  his  death,  he  resigned  his  offi- 
ces of  principal,  professor  of  divinity,  and  one  of 
the  city  ministers,  on  which  occasion  the  king 
granted  him  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds 
a-year.  Dr.  Campbell  died  April  6, 1796f  in  the 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

His  works  are : 

The  Character  of  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  Teacher 
and  Pattern ;  a  Sermon  on  Matt  v.  18, 14.  Aberd.  1752,  Svo. 

Dissertation  on  Miracles;  containing  an  Examination  of 
the  principles  advanced  bj  David  Hnme,  with  a  coirespond- 
enoe  on  the  subject  hy  Mr.  Home,  Dr.  Campbell,  and  Dr. 
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Blair,  to  which  are  added,  Sermons  and  Tracts.  Edin.  1762, 
6ro.    8d  edit  Edin.  1797,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Gospel  neither  a  Spirit  of  Superstition 
nor  of  Enthusiasm ;  a  Sermon  on  2  Tim.  i.  7.    1771,  8vo. 

Occaaional  Sermons.  One  of  these  "On  the  Duty  of 
Allegiance,"  preached  on  the  Fast  day,  was  published  in  4to 
in  1771,  and,  afterwards,  at  the  expense  of  government,  six 
thousand  copies  were  printed  in  12mo,  enlarged  with  notes, 
and  circulated  widely  in  America,  but  too  late  to  do  any  good 
there. 

Philosophy  of  Rhetoric    Lond.  1776,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Sncoess  of  the  First  Publishers  of  the  Gospel  a  proof 
of  its  Truth ;  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Society  in  Scot- 
land for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge.    Edin.  1777,  8vo. 

Address  to  the  Public,  when  the  great  Riots  were  in  Scot- 
land on  account  of  the  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.    1779,  12mo. 

A  Sennon  on  the  happy  Influence  of  Religion  on  Civil 
Society.    1779. 

The  Four  Gospels;  translated  from  the  Greek.  With  pre- 
liininaiy  Dissertations,  and  Notes  critical  and  explanatory. 
Lond.  1790,  2  vols.  4to.  Edin.  1807,  2  vols.  8vo.  8d  edit. 
I^nd.  8  vols.  8vo. 

Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History.  To  which  is  added, 
An  Essay  on  Christian  Temperance  and  Self-denial;  with  the 
Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Skene  Keith. 
Lond.  1800,  2  vols.  8vo 

Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology,  and  Pulpit  Eloquence. 
Lond.  1807,  8vo. 

Lectures  on  the  Pastoral  Character.  Edited  by  J.  Fraser. 
1811,  8vo. 

These  three  last  works  were  posthumous. 

CAMPBELL,  Archibald,  Colonel  of  the  29th 
regiment  of  infantry,  and  a  brigadier-general  on 
the  West  India  staff,  was  the  yonnger  son  of  an 
ancient  family  In  Argyleshire,  and  related  to  the 
noble  house  of  Argyle.  He  served  in  the  Ameri- 
can war  with  great  gallantry.  On  his  regiment 
coming  to  England,  the  majority  being  vacant,  a 
commission  was  made  oat  at  the  war  office  ap- 
pointing another  gentleman  major.  On  its  being 
laid  before  the  king  for  the, royal  signature,  his 
majesty  threw  it  aside,  and  ordered  another  to  be 
drawn  up  for  Major  Campbell,  sayings  **  A  good 
and  deserving  officer  must  not  be  passed  over." 
In  1792  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  21st,  and  afterwards  to  that  of 
the  29th.  He  was  with  his  regiment  on  board  the 
fleet  in  the  glorious  action  of  the  1st  of  June  1794. 
In  1795  he  was  sent  with  the  troops  to  the  West 
Indies,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he  was  appointed 
brigadier-general.  His  merits  in  this  service  were 
conspicuous,  but  unfortunately  he  was  seized  with 
a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  August  15,  1796. 

CAMPBELL,  WiixiELMA,  viscountess  Glen- 
orchy,  a  lady  of  great  piety  and  usefulness,  the 


daughter  of  William  Maxwell,  Esq.  of  Preston, 
in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  a  branch  o( 
the  Nithsdale  family,  was  born,  after  her  father's 
death,  September  2,  1741.  Her  education,  and 
that  of  her  sister,  devolved  upon  her  mother,  a 
lady  of  a  proud  and  ambitions  spirit,  who  strove 
to  instil  the  same  character  of  mind  into  her 
daughters.  The  two  sisters  were  married  about 
the  same  time,  Mary,  the  eldest,  to  the  earl  of 
Sutherland,  premier  earl  of  Scotland,  and  Willi- 
elma  to  John,  Viscount  Glenorchy,  the  second  son 
and  heir  of  John,  the  third  earl  of  Breadalbane. 
Highly  accomplished  and  beautiful,  she  was  well 
fitted  to  adorn  her  high  station,  and  for  some  time 
after  her  mamage  she  spent  her  time  in  the  usual 
gaieties  and  pleasures  of  fashionable  life,  in  the 
course  of  which  she  resided  for  two  years  on  the 
continent.  Her  attention  was  first  awakened  to 
the  subject  of  religion,  through  an  intimacy  which 
she  contracted  with  the  pious  family  of  Sir  Row- 
land Hill  at  Hawkstone,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
her  occasional  residence.  Great  Sugnal,  in  Staf- 
fordshire. Early  in  the  summer  of  1765,  while 
residing  at  Taymouth  castle,  Perthshire,  she  was 
seized  with  a  dangerous  fever,  in  recovering  from 
which  her  thoughts  were  more  particularly  directed 
to  religious  matters;  and  from  a  correspondence 
which  she  carried  on  with  Miss  Hill,  a  member 
of  the  Hawkestoue  family,  and  a  relative  of  the 
celebrated  Lord  Hill,  she  derived  much  spiritual 
instruction  and  consolation.  Her  husband  having 
sold  his  estate  ef  Sugnal  in  Staffordshire,  pur- 
chased that  of  Barnton  near  Edinburgh,  and  the 
change  of  residence  was  particularly  pleasing  to 
her  ladyship. 

With  Lady  Maxwell,  who,  like  herself,  was 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  religion*  she  joined  in  the 
plan  of  having  a  place  of  worship  in  which 
ministers  of  every  orthodox  denomination  should 
preach.  With  this  design,  Lady  Glenorchy  hired 
St.  Mary's  chapel  in  Niddry's  Wynd,  Edinburgh, 
which  was  opened  for  the  purpose  on  Wednesday, 
March  7,  1770,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Middleton,  then 
minister  of  a  small  episcopal  chapel  at  Dalkeith. 
The  countenance  which  she  gave  to  the  Methodist 

• 

preachers  led  to  her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wes- 
ley, and  caused  the  ministers  of  the  establishment 
to  decline  officiating  in  the  chapel.    Her  ladyship. 
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therefore,  resolved  to  select  a  pious  dergyman, 
who,  besides  acting  as  her  domestic  chaplain, 
shoold  regularly  preach  there.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  Miss  HUl,  the  Rev.  Richard  de 
Conrcy,  an  episcopalian  minister,  was  appointed 
to  that  office.  A  private  chapel  had  been  erected 
at  Bamton;  but  in  little  more  than  a  month  after 
T»rd  and  Lady  Glenorchy^s  arrival  there  his  lord- 
ship died,  14th  November,  1771,  bequeathing  to 
her  his  whole  disposable  property;  and  her  father- 
in-law.  Lord  Breadalbane,  having  paid  the  balance 
of  the  pnrchase-money  of  that  estate,  presented  it 
to  her.  After  her  husband's  death,  Lady  Glen- 
'  orohy  took  np  her  residence  at  Holyroodhonse, 
spending  the  summer  usually  at  Taymouth  castle. 
Being  now  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  she 
formed  the  design  of  erecting  a  chapel  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land,  which  was  speedily  built  at  the  old  Physic 
Gardens,  in  the  paric  of  the  Orphans'  Hospital, 
and  opened  for  divine  worship  on  Sabbath,  May  8, 
1774.  Shortly  after  this,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stuart,  minister  of  Eillin,  she  built  and  endowed 
a  chapel  at  StrathfiUan,  placing  it  under  the  direc- 
tion and  patronage  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for 
Propagating  Christian  knowledge.  She  also  em- 
ployed, at  her  own  expense,  two  licensed  preachers 
as  missionaries  in  the  Highlands,  under  the  sanc- 
tion and  countenance  of  the  same  society.  In 
the  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale,  in  1775,  a 
strong  attempt  was  made,  which  for  the  time  was 
snocessfhl,  to  prevent  the  chapel  of  Lady  Glen- 
orchy  from  being  admitted  into  the  communion  of 
the  church.  The  unfavourable  decision  of  the 
Synod,  however,  was  reversed  by  the  Greneral 
Assembly  in  the  following  May. 

After  repeated  disappointments  in  the  choice  of 
a  minister  for  her  chapel  in  Edinburgh,  Lady 
Glenorchy  fixed  upon  the  Rev.  Francis  Sheriff, 
chaplun  in  one  of  the  Scots  regiments  in  Holland, 
who  soon  died.  The  Rev.  Mr.  afterwards  Dr. 
Jones,  assistant  minister  at  Plymouth  Dock,  was 
next  appointed,  and  having  been  duly  ordained  by 
the  Scots  presbytery  in  London,  he  officiated  as 
minister  of  Lady  Glenorchy's  chapel  for  upwards 
of  half  a  century.  Her  ladyship  also  purchased 
Presbyterian  chapels  in  Exmouth,  Carlisle,  and 
Matlock,  and  built  one  at  Workington  in  Cumber- 


land, and  another  in  Bristol,  in  the  latter  of  which 
she  was  aided  by  a  bequest  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds,  from  her  friend  and  companion 
in  her  latter  years.  Lady  Henrietta  Hope,  daugh- 
ter of  the  eari  of  Hopetoun.  Lady  Glenorchy 
died  about  1786.  Previous  to  her  death  she  sold 
the  Bamton  estate  to  William  Ramsay,  Esq.,  then 
an  eminent  banker  in  Edinburgh.  Lady  Glen- 
orchy's  chapel  in  the  Orphan  Park  was  taken 
down  in  1845,  with  other  buildings  there,  for  the 
formation  of  the  North  British  Railway.  A  Life 
of  her  ladyship  was  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jones,  after  her  death,  which  is  much  esteemed. 

C  AMPB£!LL,  John,  a  naval  officer  of  merit,  of 
whose  origin  and  early  history  nothing  is  known, 
accompanied  Lord  Anson  in  his  voyage  round  the 
world.  He  was  then  a  petty  officer  on  board  the 
Centurion.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  in  1747  was  ap- 
pointed captain  of  the  Bellona.  In  1755  he  was 
promoted  to  the  Prince,  of  90  guns.  Li  1759  we 
find  him  under  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  as  captain  on 
board  the  Royal  George.  His  valour  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  battle  which  ended  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  marqms  de  Conflans,  off  Belleisle,  and 
he  was  despatched  to  England  with  intelligence  of 
the  victory ;  when  the  offer  of  knighthood  was  made 
to  him,  but  he  declined  it.  In  1778  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  afterwards 
became  progressively  vice-admiral  of  the  Blue  and 
of  the  White.    He  died  December  16,  1790. 

CAMPBELL,  John,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
army,  who,  dm-ing  his  too  brief  career,  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  and  merit,  and 
gave  promise  of  rendering  important  services  to  his 
country,  was  the  second  son  of  John  Campbell, 
Lord  Stonefieid,  a  judge  of  the  court  of  session,  de- 
scended from  the  Campbells  of  Lochnell,  and  Lady 
Grace  Stewart,  sister  of  John  earl  of  Bute,  and 
was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  December  7, 1753.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  high  school  of  his 
native  dty,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  became  an 
ensign  in  the  57th  regiment.  Three  years  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  7th 
foot,  or  Royal  Fusileers,  with  which  regiment  he 
served  in  Canada,  where  he  was  made  prisoner. 
In  1775  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the 
71st  foot,  and  some  time  after  was  appointed  ma- 
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or  of  the  74th,  or  Argyleshire  Highlanders.  In 
Feb.  1781  he  exchanged  into  the  100th  regiment,  and 
with  this  corps  he  served  with  distinction  in  the 
East  Indies,  against  the  troops  of  Hjder  Ali,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  was  appointed  to  the  majority 
of  the  second  battalion  of  the  42d  regiment.  In 
one  engagement  with  Uppoo  Sultan,  when  the 
latter  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Major  Gamp- 
bell  was  wounded,  but  did  not  quit  the  field  till 
the  enemy  was  defeated.  He  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Annantpore,  which  he  re- 
duced and  took  from  the  enemy.  In  May  1783 
he  was  appointed  to  the  provisional  command  of 
the  army  in  the  Bidnure  country.  His  defence  of 
the  important  fortress  of  Mangalore,  where  he 
was  stationed,  against  the  prodigious  force  of  Tip- 
poo,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  men,  with  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery, 
is  justly  accounted  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  that  ever  signalised  the  British  arms 
in  India.  The  garrison,  under  Major  Campbell's 
command,  consisted  only  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-three  men,  of  whom  not  more 
than  two  or  three  hundred  were  British  soldiers, 
the  remainder  being  Sepoys,  or  native  infantry. 
This  little  garrison,  however,  resisted  for  two 
months  and  a  half  all  the  efforts  of  Tippoo,  after 
which,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  taking  place,  the 
;«iege  was  turned,  for  a  time,  into  a  blockade. 
The  bravery  and  resolution  displayed  by  Major 
Campbell  on  this  occasion,  were  so  much  admired 
by  Tippoo,  who  commanded  his  army  in  person, 
that  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him.  The  major, 
accompanied  by  several  of  his  officers,  accordingly 
waited  on  Tippoo,  who  presented  to  each  of  them 
a  handsome  shawl ;  and  after  their  return  to  the 
fort,  he  sent  Major  Campbell  an  additional  present 
of  a  very  fine  horse,  which  the  famishing  garrison 
afterwards  killed  and  ate.  After  sustaining  a 
siege  of  eight  months,  during  which  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  extremities  by  disease  and 
famine,  the  garrison  at  length  capitulated,  Januaiy 
24,  1784 ;  and  on  the  30th  they  evacuated  the 
fort,  and  embarked  for  Tillicherry,  one  of  the 
British  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  He 
had  now  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ; 
but  the  fatigue  which  he  endured  during  this  me- 
morable siege  had  undermined  his  constitution, 


and,  in  the  following  month,  he  was  obliged,  by 
ill  health,  to  quit  the  army  and  retire  to  Bombay, 
where  he  died,  March  23, 1784,  in  the  31st  year 
of  his  agei  A  monument  was  erected  to  his  me- 
moiy  in  the  church  at  Bombay,  by  order  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

CAMPBELL,  Geokqe,  a  minor  poet,  was  born 
in  Kilmarnock  In  1761.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  very  young.  Who  he  was,  or  what  trade  or 
profession  he  followed,  is  not  known.  His  mo- 
ther, whose  maiden  name  was  Janet  Parker, 
earned  a  scanty  subsistence  by  winding  yam  for 
the  carpet  works.  His  education  was  very  limit- 
ed, and  he  was  bred  a  shoemaker.  Being  of  a 
religious  cast  of  mind,  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
studying  for  the  ministry,  and  to  procure  the 
means  necessary  for  prosecuting  his  studies  at  col- 
lege, he  laboured  at  his  trade  not  only  very  hard 
during  the  day,  but  frequently  during  the  night, 
when  others  were  asleep;  and  by  thus  working 
industriously,  he  raised  himself  above  the  occupa- 
tion of  shoemaking,  and  became  teacher  of  a  small 
school  in  Kilmarnock.  In  his  efforts  he  was 
greatly  befriended  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Mackinlay 
of  Kilmainock,  who  assisted  him  by  lending  him 
books,  and  otherwise  placing  within  his  reach  the 
means  of  intellectual  improvement.  To  aid  in 
defraying  his  expenses  at  college,  he  collected  and 
published  his  poetical  pieces,  in  the  year  1787. 
They  were  printed  in  Kilmarnock  at  the  press  of 
John  Wilson,  from  which  had  been  issued  in  the 
preceding  year,  the  first  edition  of  the  poems  of 
Robert  Bums.  The  book  was  of  a  12mo  size, 
containing  132  pages,  and  was  entitled  *  Poems 
on  Several  Occasions,  by  Greorge  Campbell.'  In 
the  preface  the  author  states  *'  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  Sy  tradesman,  obliged  at  the  time  it  was 
composed  to  labour  for  his  daily  maintenance,"  and 
that  his  sole  intention  in  writing  the  various  pieces 
in  the  volume  was  ^^  to  celebrate  virtue,  to  ridi- 
cule vice,  and  to  paint  the  works  of  nature  and  the 
manners  of  mankind.**  Though  displaying  neither 
richness  of  imagination  nor  depth  or  originality  of 
thought,  and  not  remarkable  for  elegance  of  die- 
tion,  his  poems  are  not  deficient  in  merit,  and  ex- 
hibit in  numerous  instances  much  plain  good  sense, 
with  a  shrewdness  of  observation  and  a  chastenese 
of  expression  which  Tew  minor  poets  possess     Thi 
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longest  poem  in  the  volame  is  founded  on  the 
Book  of  Esther,  and  bears  that  name ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  passages,  it  is  inferior,  as 
poetry,  to  some  of  his  other  productions.  The 
best  of  the  pieces  are,  ^  A  Morning  Contemplation;* 
'Ossian's  Address  to  the  Sun;*  and  ^A  Winter 
Evening — Scene,  A  Farm-House  in  the  Country,' 
which  are  all  in  the  heroic  verse. 

After  attending  the  ordinary  period  at  college, 
Mr.  Campbell  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel 
by  the  Burgher  Associate  Synod,  and  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  to  a  congregation  in  that  connec- 
tion at  Stockbridge,  near  Dunbar.  As  a  preacher 
he  is  said  to  have  displayed  considerable  ability 
and  zeal.  In  1816  he  published  at  Edinburgh  a 
collection  of  Sermons,  in  an  octavo  volume  of  479 
pages,  more  with  the  desire,  as  he  hints  in  his 
preface,  of  being  useful  as  a  teacher  of  Christian- 
ity than  distinguished  as  an  author.  In  appear* 
ance  Mr.  Campbell  was  somewhat  slender.  He 
died  of  consumption,  at  Stockbridge,  the  place  of 
his  ministry,  about  the  year  1818. — Contempora- 
ries of  Bums. 

CAMPBELL,  Alexander,  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  bom  in  1764,  at  Tombea,  Loch  Lubnaig, 
Perthshire,  was  the  son  of  a  country  wright  or 
carpenter,  who,  by  perseverance  and  economy,  had 
saved  five  hundred  pounds,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  trifling  dividend,  he  lost  by  lending  to 
bis  landlord,  who  became  bankrupt.  Old  Camp- 
bell then  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  soon 
after  died,  leaving  a  widow,  two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Alexander,  the  younger  son,  who  was 
only  eleven  years  old  when  this  event  occurred, 
had  received  some  education  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Callander,  and  with  his  elder  brother, 
John  (for  twenty  years  a  teacher  in  Edinburgh, 
and  leader  of  psalmody  in  the  parish  church  of 
Canongate),  became  a  pupil  of  Tendncci,  an  ac- 
complished musician  who  had  fixed  his  residence 
in  Edinburgh  about  this  period. 

Alexander  was  first  known  as  a  teacher  of  the 
harpsichord  and  of  singing,  ofSciating  at  the  same 
time  as  organist  to  an  episcopal  chapel  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nicolson  street,  Edinburgh. 
Amongst  his  pupils  was  Sur  Walter  Scott,  who 
describes  him  as  "  a  warm -hearted  man  and  an 
enthusiast  in  Scotch  music,  which  he  sang  most 


beautifully/'  Of  Scott,  however,  he  could  make 
nothing,  as  the  great  novelist  had  no  ear  for  music 
His  first  publication  was  a  volume  of  *  Odes  and 
Miscellaneous  Poems.'  His  ^  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Poetry  in  Scotland,'  of  which  only 
ninety  copies  were  printed,  appeared  in  1798. 
After  publishing  four  years  later  '  A  Tour  through 
North  Britain,'  which  obtained  him  some  reputa- 
tion, he  signally  failed  in  a  volume  of  poetry 
brought  out  in  1804.  The  object  of  this  publica- 
tion was  to  expose  the  depopulation  policy  of  the 
Flighland  proprietors,  and  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  to  some  remedy  for  it.  But 
the  poetry  was  not  of  a  very  superior  order 
and  the  work  ^  fell  dead  from  the  press.'  One  in- 
cident, however,  related  in  a  note,  led  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Edinburgh  **  Destitute  Sick  Soci- 
ety,'* Tvhich  still  exists.  By  this  time  he  had 
been  twica  mamed ;  the  second  time  to  the  widow 
of  Ranald  Macdonald,  Esq.  of  Eeppoch.  On 
maiTying  this  lady  he  relinquished  the  profession 
of  teacher  of  music,  and  studied  medicine,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  an  appointment  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  friends ;  but  in  this  he  was  disap- 
pointed. In  order  to  encourage  him,  however,  a 
sum  of  money  was  voted  by  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland  to  enable  him  to  make  a  collection  of 
Gaelic  melodies  and  vocal  poetry.  He  forthwith 
set  out  on  a  tour  through  the  Highlands  and  Wes- 
tern Islands.  Having  performed  a  journey  of 
between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  miles,  in 
which  he  collected  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
specimens  of  melodies  and  Gaelic  vocal  poetry,  he 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  laid  the  fruits  of  his 
gleanings  before  the  Society,  who  expressed  their 
approbation  of  them.  The  result  of  these  laboura 
appeared  in  his  *  Albyn's  Anthology,'  a  compila- 
tion published  some  time  afterward.  Among 
those  who  furnished  pieces  for  this  publication 
were  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir 
Alexander  Boswell ;  Hogg;  Maturin;  Mrs.  Grant 
of  Laggan,  and  other  eminent  song  writei's  of 
the  day.  In  this  work  he  claims  authorship 
of  the  air  to  Tannahill's  beautiful  song  of 
"  Gloomy  winter's  now  awa'."  The  question 
has  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Stenhouse  (Musical 
MuseunL,  vol.  vi.  p.  508,)  but  is  not  important; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  Campbell  made  out 


hiB  claim,  as  an  air  time  oat  of  mind  known  as 
**T1ie  Gordwainer's  marcii*'  was  the  basis  of 
Smith's  set.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
Campbell  was  employed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
the  transcription  of  manuscripts,  which,  indeed, 
formed  his  chief  mode  of  subsistence.  Although 
a  man  of  many  accomplishments,  they  were,  says 
Sir  Walter,  dashed  with  a  hixarrerie  of  temper 
which  made  them  useless  to  their  proprietor. 

Mr.  Campbell  died  of  apoplexy,  May  15, 1824, 
in  the  sixty-fii'St  year  of  his  age,  and  an  obituary 
notice  of  him,  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal. 

After  Mr.  Campbeirs  death,  his  books,  manu- 
scripts, and  other  effects,  were  sold  under  judicial 
authority ;  and  amongst  other  manuscripts  was  a 
tragedy,  which  was  purchased  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Stewart,  bookseller.  Both  he  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  John  Campbell,  were  caricatured  by 
Kay,  and  biographical  sketches  of  them  are  in- 
serted in  *  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portraits.' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works . 

Odes  and  Miaoellanfioiu  Poems. 

Twelve  Songs,  set  to  mnsio  by  Alesumder  OsmpbelL 

An  Introdnctioa  to  the  Histoxy  of  Poetry  in  Scotland, 
quaito,  indoding  The  Songs  of  the  Lowlands,  with  illustra- 
tiTS  Engraymgs  by  Dayid  Allan,  and  dedicated  to  Fnseli. 
Edinbnrgh,  1798.  A  Dialogue  on  Scottish  Mnsio,  prefixed 
to  this  work,  is  said  to  have  first  conveyed  to  fbreigners  a 
correct  idea  of  the  Scottish  scale. 

A  Jonmey  from  Edinbnigh  throngh  vanons  parts  of  North 
Britain,  Ac,  in  2  vols,  qnarto,  with  aqnatint  drawmgs  by 
himself.    1802.    This  is  considered  his  best  work. 

The  Grampians  Desolate,  a  poem  in  dz  books,  in  1  vol. 
Svo,  with  Notes,  1804. 

Hl8toi7aftheBebellionmScotland,inl745-46.  1804,12mo. 

Beauties  of  literature,  or  Cabinet  of  Genius;  containing 
the  complete  Beauties  of  the  most  distinguished  Authors  of 
the  present  Age.    1804,  vol.  i. 

AIbyn*s  Anthology,  or,  a  Select  Collection  of  the  melo- 
dies and  local  poetry  peculiar  to  Scotland  and  the  Isles ;  vol- 
ume first  1816,  volume  second  1818. 

CAMPBELL,  John,  a  zealous  missionary  and 
African  traveller,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  March 
1766.  His  father  died  when  he  was  not  more 
than  two  years  old,  and  his  mother  when  he  was 
only  six.  A  maternal  uncle,  of  the  name  of  Bow- 
ers, a  sincere  Christian,  who  was  an  elder  or  dea- 
con of  the  Relief  church,  received  him  and  his  two 
t)rother8  under  his  roof,  and  attended  strictly  to 
theur  religious  training,  as  well  as  to  thdr  domes- 
tic comfort.  With  his  brothers  he  was  educated 
at  the  High  School  of  his  native  place,  then  under 


the  rectorship  of  Dr.  Adams,  after  leaving  which 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  respectable  goldsmith 
and  jeweller  in  Edinburgh .  About  1789,  when  on 
a  journey  to  London,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Rev.  John  Newton,  with  whom  he  regularly 
corresponded  for  a  long  period.  In  the  same  year 
he  began  to  publish  and  curculate  religious  tracts, 
at  first  privately,  and  that  chiefly  among  his 
friends  and  their  families.  It  afterwards  occurred 
to  some  of  his  friends  that  a  plan  might  be  formed 
to  print  small  pamphlets  on  religious  subjects,  to 
be  distributed  gratis,  or  sold  at  a  cheap  rate,  and 
Mr.  Campbell,  in  July  1798,  was  one  of  about  a 
dozen  who  formed  themselves  into  a  Religions 
Tract  Society,  in  Edinburgh,  the  first  society  of 
the  kind  that  ever  existed  in  the  world.  .His 
name,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  one 
of  the  foundei-s,  if  not  the  ori^ator,  of  Tract 
Societies.  His  next  scheme  for  the  advancement 
of  religion  was  the  establishment  of  Sabbath  even- 
ing schools,  of  which  v^  few  then  existed  in 
Scotland.  In  1796,  he  established  Sabbath  even- 
ing schools  at  the  Archer's  Hall,  and  in  the  hall 
of  the  Edinburgh  Dispensary,  and  engaged  teach- 
ers, at  a  small  salary,  to  instruct  the  children 
in  the  essential  truths  of  the  gospeL  At  Loan- 
head,  then  a  colliery  village,  abont  five  miles  south 
of  Edinburgh,  he  himself  taught,  for  two  yeans,  a 
Sabbath  evening  school,  which  he  had  also  com^ 
menced  there.  The  success  that  followed  his  ef- 
forts in  and  around  Edinburgh  induced  him,  in 
connexion  with  Mr.  J.  A.  Haldane,  to  visit  Glas- 
gow, Paisley,  Greenock,  and  other  places  in  the 
west,  to  urge  the  formation  of  similar  institutions, 
and  the  result  was  that  sixty  Sabbath  schools 
were  formed  in  those  places  within  three  months. 
In  1796  Mr.  Campbell's  attention  was  directed 
to  the  degraded  condition  of  the  female  street- 
walkers of  Edinburgh,  and  with  a  view  to  their 
reformation,  he  was  munly  instrumental  in  form- 
ing the  Philanthropic  Sodety,  which  was  the 
commencement  of  the  institution  known  as  the 
Magdalene  Asylum,  and  was  Its  secretary  till  he 
left  Edinburgh  for  Glasgow,  where  he  was  one  of 
the  first  originators  of  a  similar  institution  in  that 
city.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  Mr. 
Haldane  applied  to  Mr.  Campbell  to  accompany 
him  and  his  associates,  Dr.  Bogus,  and  Messrs. 
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Ewing  and  Innes,  on  their  intended  miseion  to 
BengaL  At  first  he  was  willing  to  go,  bnt  the 
arguments  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Newton,  and  the 
pions  countess  of  Leven,  were  efTectnal  in  leading 
him  to  abandon  the  design.  He  now  commenced 
a  system  of  village  preaching,  fnd  at  Gilmerton, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  he  succeeded 
,  in  establishing  a  regular  Sabbath  evening  service, 
which  was  supplied  by  students  of  divinity  and 
lay-preachers.  Messrs.  Aikman  and  Haldane,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Campbell,  commenced  their  exertions 
as  lay-preachers  in  Gilmerton.  He  afterwards 
•frequently  preached  also  at  Lasswade,  Dsdkeitft 
Musselburgh,  and  Linlithgow,  and. other  places 
near  Edinburgh.  On  the  formaUon  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Missionary  Society  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
Directors.  In  1798  he  suggested  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Tabernacle  in  Edinburgh,  which  was 
so  long  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Haldane. 
Early  in  1799  he  gave  up  his  business  of  a  hard- 
ware  merchant,  went  to  Dundee,  and  joined  a  class 
under  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Innes,  preparatory  to 
his  entering  on  the  regular  ministry ;  and  in  1800, 
he,  with  the.  other  students,  removed  to  Glasgow, 
under  Mr.  Greville  Ewing,  who  had  shortly  before 
left  the  Established  Church  and  joined  the  Inde- 
pendents.  At  this  time  he  occasionally  preached 
in  the  suburbs,  particularly  at  Rutherglen.  In 
June  of  that  year  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Haldane 
itinerated  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
autumn  they  preached  through  Kintyre.  After 
leaving  the  chus  Mr.  Campbell  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  assisted  Mr.  Haldane  in  the  Taberna- 
cle for  sometime,  and  aided  in  the  instruction  of 
the  students:  the  academy  being  then  removed 
from  Glasgow.  In  April  1808,  he  again  visited 
Kintyre,  and  in  the  following  month  he  accom- 
panied Messrs.  Haldane  and  Innes  on  a  tour  to 
the  counties  of  Perth,  Inverness,  Boss,  and  Caith- 
ness, and  to  the  islands  of  Orkney.  Subsequently 
he  and  Mr.  Haldane  went  on  an  Itinerating  tour 
to  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland  and  the  nor- 
thern counties  of  England.  Mr.  Campbell  after- 
wards accepted  a  call  to  take  the  pastoral  office 
at  Eingsland  ch&pel,  London,  [being  ordained  in 
the  beginning  of  1804,]  the  duties  of  which  he  dis- 
charged for  thurty-seven  years,  with  credit  to  him- 
self, and  great  usefulness  to  others.    For  the  in- 


struction of  the  young,  he  set  on  foot  ^  The  Youth's 
Magazine,*  of  the  first  ten  volumes  of  which  he 
was  editor.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  of  the  London 
Hibernian  Society,  and  of  the  Female  Penitenti- 
aiy.  As  liis  Income  was  small,  he  had  to  take  up  a 
school  at  Kingsland  to  add  to  it.  In  1812,  at  the 
request  of  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  he  visited  their  stations  in  South  .Africa, 
and  again  in  1818.  On  his  return  from  each  of 
his  voyages  to  Africa,  he  travelled  through  most 
of  the  counties  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  also 
visited  Ireland,  to  plead  in  behalf  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society.  He  died  April  4,  1840,  aged  74. 
His^  works  are :. 

Alfred  and  Galba.  or  the  ffistoiy  of  the  Two  Brothen , 
sapposed  to  be  written  by  themaelTeB.    Lond  1807,  8to. 

Remarkable  Particolara  in  the  Life  of  Moeea.  Lond.  1808, 
12ino. 

Voyagee.and  TraTek  of  a  Bible.    1808. 

Travels  in  South  Africa,  undertaken  at  the  reqneat  of  the 
Missionary  Society.    London,  1814,  Svo.    2d  edit  1816,  8to. 

Second  Joomey  in  Soath  Africa,  1818.  2  toIi.  8to. 
London,  1822. 

He  also  prepared  an  abridgment  of  his  A&ican  Travels,  in 
two  small  Tolnmes,  for  the  Religions  Tract  Society,  and  added 
to  them  a  mmilar  volume,  giving  an  account  of  his  voyages. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  a  small  unpretending  but  useAu 
little  book,  entitled  *  A&ican  Light,*  the  object  of  which  was 
to  illustrate  passages  of  Scripture  by  a  reference  to  his  own 
observations  in  South  Africa. 

Walks  of  Usefuhiess. 

CAMPBELL,  Thomas,  k  distiugalshcd  poet, 
the  most  perfect  lyrical  writer  of  his  time,  was 
born  at  Glasgow  on  the  27th  of  Joly,  1777. 
Alexander  Campbell,  the  father  of  the  poet,  was 
the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  the  laird  of  Kir- 
nan,  and  was  born  in  1710.  He  was  educated  for 
the  mercantile  profession,  and  early  in  life  went 
to^America,  where  he  entered  into  business,  and 
resided  many  years  at  Falmouth,  in  Viiginla. 
There  he  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  his  brother 
Archibald,  on  his  first  quitting  Jamaica  to  settle 
in  the  United  States,  and  there  also,  about  ten 
years  afterwards,  he  foimed  an  intimate  acquaint* 
ance  with  Daniel  Campbell,  a  clansman,  bu^  no  ^ 
relation,  with  whom  he  retmned  to  Glasgow,  and 
there  entered  into  partnership  with  him  as  Vir- 
ginian traders,  under  the  firm  of  Alexander  and 
Daniel  CampbelL  For  some  years  their  business 
prospered,  and  both  partnera  were  highly  esteemed 
as  men  of  probity  and  experience.    DanieU  the 
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jiiuior  partner,  had  a  sister  named  Margaret, 
whom  Alexander  took  to  be  his  wife,  and  she 
became  the  mother  of  the  poet.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  the  cathedral  church  of  Glasgow  on  the 
12th  of  January  1756.  At  this  time  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell was  about  twenty,  while  her  husband  had 
reached  the  mature  age  of  forty-five.  They  had 
eight  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  the  poet,  who 
was  the  youngest  of  the  fiunily,  was  bom  when 
his  father  had  reached  his  67th  year,  the  age  at 
which  he  himself  died. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  with  America  in  1775, 
two  years  before  the  poet's  birth,  ruined  the  Vir- 
ginia trade,  and  many  of  the  Glasgow  merchants 
suffered  seyerely  in  their  business  and  fortunes. 
Amongst  others,  the  old  and  respectable  firm  of 
Alexander  and  Daniel  Campbell  sustained  losses 
from  which  they  neyer  recoyered,  and  saw  very 
nearly  the  whole  amount  of  forty  years*  successful 
industry  swept  away  at  once,  from  the  failure  of 
other  houses  with  which  they*  were  connected. 
The  poet's  father  is  stated  by  his  biographer  to 
have  lost  at  this  disastrous  time  a  sum  of  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand  pounds,  while  his  uncle, 
Daniel  Campbell,  always  estimated  his  own  indi- 
vidual loss  at  eleyen  or  twelve  thousand  pounds. 

The  poet's  father  died  at  the  age  of  91,  in  the 
spring  of  1801,  and  his  death  is  recorded  in  the 
^Edinburgh  Magazine,'  with  high  encomiums  on 
his  moral  and  religious  character.  He  is  men- 
tioned as  a  gentleman  of  unblemished  integrity 
and  amiable  manners,  who  united  the  scholar  and 
the  man  of  budness,  and  amidst  the  corroding 
cares  of  trade,  cherished  a  liberal  and  enthusiastic 
love  of  literature.  His  mother  was  a  person  of 
much  taste  and  refinement,  and  well  educated  for 
the  age  and  the  sphere  in  which  she  moved.  She  is 
described  as  being  passionately  fond  of  music,  par- 
ticularly sacred  music,  and  she  sang  many  of  the 
popular  melodies  of  Scotland  with  taste  and  effect 
She  knew  many  of  the  traditional  songs  of  the 
Highlands,  especially  those  of  Argyleshire,  and 
fi'om  her  it  seems  probable  that  the  love  of  song 
was  early  imbibed  and  cultivated  by  her  children. 

The  poet  was  bom  in  his  father's  house  in  the 
I  Ilgh  street  of  Glasgcw,  which  stood  nearly  oppo- 
site the  university,  but  has  long  since  been  taken 
down.     He  was  baptized  by  Dr  Thomas  Reid, 


professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  oi 
Glasgow,  who  preached  in  the  college-hall  on  Sab- 
baths, and  after  whom  he  was  named.  He  received 
the  radiments  of  his  education  at  the  grammar 
school,  now  called  the  high  school,  of  his  native 
city«  At  the  age  of  seven  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  Latin  language  under  the  Rev.  David  AU- 
son,  a  teacher  of  much  reputation.  At  this  time 
he  possessed  a  vivacity  of  imagination  and  a  vigour 
of  mind  surprising  in  a  boy  so  young.  A  strong 
inclination  for  poetry  was  already  discernible  in 
him,  and  at  an  early  age  he  began  to  write  verses. 
At  the  grammar  school  he  became  an  entliusiadtic 
admirer  of  Greek ;  and  a  passion  for  the  Greek 
poets  and  orators  distinguished  him  during  life. 
In  October  1791,  when  in  his  thirteenth  year,  he 
entered  Glasgow  university.  At  this  period  he  is 
described  as  having,  with  uncommon  personal 
beauty,  possessed  a  winning  gentleness  and  mo- 
desty of  mannera,  a  cheerful  and  happy  dispodtion, 
and  a  generous  sensibility  of  heart,  which  made 
him  the  object  of  universal  favour  and  admiration. 
His  biographer  says  that  even  while  a  student, 
he  was  not  characterized  by  the  virtue  of  dose 
application.  ^*  While  a  mero  boy,"  he  states, 
*^  Campbell  appears  to  have  had  the  enviable  tact 
of  looking  into  a  book,  and  extracting  from  it 
whatever  was  valuable.  Ho  took  the  cream,  and 
left  what  remamed  for  the  perusal  of  less  fastidious 
readers."  In  his  first  year  at  college  he  gained 
three  prizes.  He  also,  after  a  formidable  compe- 
tition with  a  student  nearly  twice  his  own  age, 
who  was  considered  one  of  the  best  scholars  in 
the  university,  gained  the  exhibition,  caUed  in 
Scotland  a  bursary,  on  Archbishop  Leighton's 
fbnndation,  for  a  translation  of  one  of  the  comedies 
of  Aristophanes,  which  he  executed  in  verse.  He 
continued  seyen  years  at  the  university,  and  his 
proficiency  was  each  year  rowarded  by  an  aca- 
demical prize  being  conferred  on  him.  In  trans- 
lations firom  the  Greek  he  was  so  successful  that 
his  fellow  -  students  at  last  declined  to  compete 
with  him.  His  poetical  version  of  several  entire 
plays  of  Aristophanes,  .Sschylus,  and  others  ob- 
tained the  high  pndse  of  his  professor,  who,  in 
awarding  him  the  prize  for  a  translation  of  *  The 
Clouds'  of  Aristophanes,  accompanied  it  with  the 
flattering  and  unusual  comoliment,  pablicly  ex* 
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pressed,  "  that,  in  his  opinioD,  it  was  the  best  per- 
fomumoe  which  had  ever  been  given  in  within  the 
walls  of  the  onirenit^.**  Some  of  these  tnusht- 
tions  he  afterwards  published  among  his  poems. 
By  Professor  Young,  who  then  filled  the  Greek 
chair  in  the  uniyersitj  of  Glasgow,  he  was  encour- 
aged to  cultivate  that  love  for  the  language  and 
literature  of  Greece,  which  he  had  already  so 
suocesafhlly  displayed*  On  one  occasion  he  gained 
the  professor's  fayonr,  and  a  holiday  for  the  stu- 
dents, by  a  Greek  poem,  in  the  form  of  a  petition, 
which  he  had  dipt  into  the  professor^s  Greek  text 
book.  One  of  his  early  poetical  attempts  at  this 
period  he  got  printed,  in  the  ballad  form,  on  slips 
of  paper,  and  distributed  among  his  fellow-students. 
While  at  college  he  was  obliged  by  his  neces- 
sities to  give  elementary  instruction  to  younger 
lads;  but  while  thus  prosecuting  vigorously  his 
classical  studies,  he  continued  to  pursue  his  poetical 
fancies  and  work  his  upward  way  in  the  path  that 
was  to  lead  him  to  lasting  fiune.  In  1798,  while 
yet  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  during  the  college 
vacation,  he  attended  for  several  weeks  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  a  writw  in  Glasgow, 
.author  of  several  pamphlets  on  the  bankruptcy 
laws,  a  relation  by  his  mother^s  side,  but  he  went 
there  only  on  trial,  and  disliking  the  business,  he 
soon  left  it.  During  his  third  session  at  college, 
according  to  the  late  Dr.  Duncan  of  Ruthwell, 
who  was  his  fellow -student,  he  made  several 
enemies  by  the  severity  of  his  satirical  effusions, 
particularly  on  the  Irish  students;  but  many  of 
them  were  the  cause  of  amusement,  rather  than  of 
anger.  In  the  logic  class  he  was  commended  for 
his  exercises  by  Professor  Jardine,  although  not 
in  the  wannest  terms,  for,  at  this  period,  it  would 
appear  that  although  an  excellent  Latin  and  Greek 
scholar,  he  could  not  ^U  or  write  the  English 
language  mith  propriety.  Before  leaving  college 
he  also  attended  the  lectures  of  Professor  Millar, 
who  then  filled,  with  much  distinction,  the  chair 
of  dvil  law.  He  seems  at  <me  period  to  have  had 
an  intention  of  studying  for  the  church  of  Scotland, 
but  the  want  of  any  hope  of  efficient  patronage 
caused  hun  to  change  his  purpose.  He  next 
thought  of  studying  for  the  medical  profession,  but 
this  requured  a  greater  outlay  than  his  circum- 
stances permitted,  and  after  attending  some  pre- 


liminary lectures  this  idea  was  also  abandoned 
He  then  entered  the  counting  house  of  a  merchant, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time,  still  hankering 
after  the  church,  studying  Hebrew  in  his  leisure 
hours,  and  writing  religious  poetiy. 

Undecided  as  to  his  future  pursuits,  he  went  in 
the  summer  of  1795  to  the  island  of  Mull,  to  act 
as  tutor  in  the  femily  of  Mrs.  Campbell  of  Suni- 
poL  There  he  remained  for  five  months,  and  re- 
turned to  Glasgow  for  his  fifth  session.  During 
the  winter  he  supported  himself  by  private  tui- 
tion. Among  other  scholars,  he  had  a  youth 
named  Cunninghame,  who  became  an  advocate, 
and  was  afterwards  made  a  lord  of  session  nndei 
the  title  of  Lord  Cunninghame. 

After  leaving  college  he  passed  some  time  as  a 
tutor  in  the  family  of  General  Niqiier,  who  was 
then  residing  at  Dowuie,  on  the  romantic  banks 
of  Loch  €roil,  among  the  mountains  of  Argyleshire. 
He  disliked,  however,  the  profession  of  a  tutor, 
and  on  leaving  Dowuie  he  went  to  Edinburgh, 
where  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  at  the  uni- 
versity gained  him  a  favourable  reception  into  the 
distinguished  circle  of  science  and  literature  for 
which  that  city  was  then  renowned.  At  this  time 
the  poet  proposed  to  establish  a  magazine,  but 
funds  were  wanting.  Through  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Cunninghame  he  found  employment  in 
the  Register  House.  He  was  subeequentiy  engaged 
in  the  office  of  a  Mr.  Whytt,  and  being  introduced 
to  Dr.  Robert  Anderson,  the  biographer  of  the 
poets,  received  through  him  an  engagement  for  an 
abridged  edition  of  *  Bryan  Edward's  West  Indies,' 
for  which  he  was  paid  £20.  He  returned  to  (jlaa- 
gow  to  meet  a  brother  whom  he  had  never  seen, 
and  to  finish  his  abridgment.  At  that  time  he 
wrote  *The  Wounded  Hussar,'  and  ^The  Dirge  of 
Wallace,'  two  of  his  most  popular  lyrics. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  again  in  Edin- 
burgh, fagging  for  Messrs.  Mundell  and  Son,  the 
publishers,  at  a  very  limited  rate  of  remuneration. 
About  this  period  he  formed  an-angements  to  pro- 
ceed to  Virginia,  in  North  America,  but  the  state 
of  his  health  set  them  aside.  He  commenced  to 
write  *  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  about  1797.  He  re- 
sided at  this  time  in  a  small  house  on  St.  John  a 
Hill,  and  of  the  young  men  then  resident  lu 
Edinburgh,  with   whom   he   associated,  several 
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itLMd  themselves  to  eminence  and  consideration. 
Amongst  them  were  the  two  lawyers  who  snbse- 
quently^  became  Lords  Oockbnm  and  Brougham. 
He  pablished  Hhe  Pleasures  of  Hope'  in  1799, 
when  he  was  scarcely  twenty -two,  the  volume 
«.  being  dedioated  to  Dr.  Robert  Anderson.  It 
was  sold  to  the  Mundells  for  £60  in  cash  and 
books,  but  for  two  or  three  years  the  publishers 
^ve  him  fifty  pounds  on  every  new  edition,  be- 
sides allowing  him  to  print  a  splendid  edition  of 
the  work  for  himself.  The  success  of  this  work 
was  such  as  at  once  to  place  the  yonng  anthor  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  the  poets  of  the  time.  In 
planning  the  poem  he  seems  to  have  taken  Pope 
and  Goldsmith  as  his  models,  and  to  have  caught 
somethkig  of  the  spirit  of  Gray ;  but  in  harmony 
of  versification,  and  elegance,  and  above  all  genu- 
ine fervour  of  style,  he  fhr  exceeds  them  all,  as 
well  as  every  other  poet  that  had  gone  before  him. 
In  these  and  other  essential  qualities,  indeed,  this 
exquisite  production  is  not  surpassed  by  anything 
in  British  poetry.  In  the  original  manuscript  the 
different  sections  of  the  poem  had  separate  dis- 
tinctive titles,  but  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Anderson 
these  were  dispensed  with,  and  *  the  Pleasures  of 
Hope  *  came  before  the  world  as  a  complete  poem. 
Some  lines  at  the  beginning  were  also  omitted. 
Soon  alter  its  publication,  Mr.  Campbell  entered 
into  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Munddl  for  another 
poem,  descriptive  of  Scottish  history,  to  be  called, 
^The  Queen  of  the  North,*  of  which  the  prospectus 
was  published,  and  arrangements  for  its  illustra- 
tion were. made  with  Mr.  Williams,  a  landscape 
painter,  but  the  work  was  never  completed. 

Anxious*  to  become  acquainted  with  German 
literature  at  its  fountainhead,  as  well  as  to  visit 
foreign  parts,  in  the  summer  of  1800  he  left  for 
Hamburgh.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  the 
{HTofits  arising  from  the  sale  of  his  *  Pleasures  of 
Hope.'  He  had  originally  fixed  on  the  university 
of  Jena  fbr  his  first  place  of  residence,  but  on  his 
arrival  at  Hamburgh,  he  found  by  the  public  prints 
that  a  victory  had  been  gained  by  the  French  near 
Ufan,  and  that  Munich  and  the  heart  of  Bavaria 
were  the  theatre  of  war.  From  the  walls  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Jacob,  he  witnessed  the  memor- 
able battle  of  Hohenlinden,  fought  on  the  3d  De- 
cember 1800  between  the  French  under  General 


Moreau,  and  the  Austrians  under  the  Ardhduke 
John,  when  the  latter  were  signally  defeated. 
^^  One  moment's  sensation,"  he  observes  in  a  letter 
to  a  relation  in  this  country,  *^  the  singl<«  hope  of 
seeing  human  nature  exhibited  in  its  most  dread- 
M  attitude,  overturned  my  past  decisions.  I  got 
down  to  the  seat  of  war  some  weeks  before  the 
summer  armistice  of  1800,  and  indulged  in,  what 
you  will  call,  the  criminal  curiosity  of  witnessing 
blood  and  desolation.  Never  shall  time  eflilAce 
firom  my  memory  the  recollection  of  that  hour  of 
astonishment  and  suspended  breath,  when  I  stood 
with  the  monks  of  St.  Jacob  to  overlook  a  charge 
of  Klenau's  cavaliy  upon  the  French  under  Gren- 
nier,  encamped  below  us.  We  saw  the  fire  ^ven 
and  returned,  and  heard  distinctly  the  sound  of 
the  French  pas  de  charge^  collecting  the  lines  to 
attack  in  dose  column.  After  three  hours  wait- 
ing the  issue  of  a  severe  action,  a  park  of  artillery 
was  opened  just  beneath  the  walls  of  the  monas- 
tery, and  several  waggoners,  that  were  stationed 
to  convey  the  wounded  in  spring  waggons,  were 
killed  in  our  sight."  His  spirit-stirring  lyric  o« 
*  The  Battle  of  Hohenlinden'  was  written  on  this 
event — ^a  poem  which,  perhaps,  contains  more 

• 

grandeur  and  martial  sublimity  than  is  to  be  found 
anywhere  else,  in  the  same  compass  of  English 
poetry.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Ratisbon, 
where  he  was  at  the  time  it  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  French,  and  expected,  as  a  British  subject, 
to  be  made  prisoner ;  but,  he  observes,  ^*  Moreau's 
army  was  under  such  excellent  discipline,  and  the 
behaviour  both  of  officers  and  men  so  dvil,  that  I 
soon  mixed  among  them  without  hesitation,  and 
formed  many  agreeable  acquaintances  at  the  meesea 
of  their  brigade  stationed  in  town,  to  which  their 
chef 'de-brigade  often  invited  me.  This  worthy 
man,  Oolonel  Le  Fort,  whose  kindness  I  shall  ever 
remember  with  gratitude,  gave  me  a  protection  to 
pass  through  the  whole  army  of  Moreau." 

After  this  Mr.  Campbell  visited  different  parts 
of  Germany,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  be  plun* 
dered,  amongst  the  Tyrolese  mountains,  by  a  Croat, 
of  his  dothes,  his  books,  and  thirty  ducats  in  gold. 
About  mid-winter  he  returned  to  Altona,  where 
he  remained  four  months.  While  in  Germany, 
he  made  the  friendship  of  the  two  Schlegels,  and 
passed  an  entire  day  with  Klopstock.     At  Altona 
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he  casually  became  acquainted  with  some  refugee 
Irishmfiiif  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion 
of  1798,  and  their  stoiy  suggested  to  him  his 
beautiful  ballad  of '  The  Exile  of  Erin.'  The  hero 
of  the  poem  was  an  Irish  exUe,  named  Anthony 
M'Cann,  whom  he  had  met  at  Hamburgh.  A  claim 
was  subsequently  got  up  by  the  editor  of  an  Irish 
provincial  paper,  on  the  part  of  an  Irishman  of  the 
name  of  Nugent,  to  the  authorahip  of  this  song, 
professing  to  have  drawn  his  information  from 
Kugent's  sister;  but  the  question  was  condusively 
settled  by  the  certificate  of  the  late  Lord  Nugent,  a 
relative  of  the  person  by  whom  the  song  is 
said  to  have  been  composed,  which  stated  that 
for  a  considerable  period,  Mr.  Nugent,  the  sup- 
posed author,  was  quite  famiUar  with  the  song, 
knew  it  in  Campbell's  works,  and  never  personally 
daimed  the  authorship.  The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  song  were  all  well  known  to  the 
party  of  Irish  exiles  whom  Campbell  met  at 
Altona;  by  whom  it  was  first  sung,  and  on  whose 
account  it  had  been  written.  His  beautiful  verses 
addressed  to  Judith,  the  Jewess,  were  also  written 
in  Altona.  About  this  time  also,  he  wrote  ^  Ye 
Mariners  of  England,'  after  the  model  of  an  old 
song  *  Ye  Grentlemen  of  England.'  A  war  with 
Denmark  was  at  that  time  expected,  and  see^ips  to 
have  suggested  to  the  poet  the  idea  of  this  noble 
lyric.  The  fifth  line  of  the  second  stanza  was 
originally  different,  but  after  the  battle  of  Trafal- 
gar, Mr.  Campbell  introduced  the  name/of  Nelsoiji, 
making  it  read, 

*  Where  BhJce  and  mighty  Nelson  ML 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1801  war  was  declared 
against  Denmaric,  when  the  English  residents  were 
obliged  to  leave  Altona,  and  Campbell  sailed  for 
England  on  the  6th  of  March.  They  were 
allowed  to  pass  the  EngUsh  batteries  without 
molestation,  and  sailed  under  convoy  to  England. 
There  were  only  two  Scottish  vessels  in  convoy, 
and  they  were  carried  to  Yarmouth  along  with  the 
English  fleet.  Mr.  Campbell  arrived  in  London 
with  only  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  for  all  his 
resources  had  been  expended  in  assisting  a  friend 
at  Altona.  Though  unprovided  with  a  single 
letter  of  introduction,  the  fame  of  his  poetry 
procured  him  immediate  admission  into  the  best 


literary  society.  While  on  the  continent  it  would 
appear  that  Mr.  Peny  of  the  Mandng  Chrtmkle 
was  paying  him  for  poems  contributed  to  that 
journal  from  the  seat  of  war.  Although  he  ha*J 
never  seen  Mr.  Perry,  he  was  obliged  to  call 
upon  him  and  explain  his. situation  to  him,  and  he 
had  no  cause  to  repent  of  It.  Writing  to  one  of 
his  Scotch  correspondents  the  poet  says,  '^  I  have 
found  Perry.  His  reception  was  warm  and 
cordial,  beyond  what  I  bad  any  right  to  expeet. 
*  I  wiU  be  your  friend,'  said  the  good  man.  '  I  will 
be  all  that  you  could  wish  me  to  be.' "  In  reference 
to  this  his  first  visit  to  London,  he  says,  in  his  own 
notes,  "  Calling  on  Ferry  one  day,  he  showed  me  a 
letter  from  Lord  Holland,  asking  abont  me,  and 
expressing  a  wish  to  have  me  to  dine  at  the  King 
of  Clubs.  Thither  with  his  lordship  I  accordingly 
repured,  and  it  was  an  era  in  my  life.  There  I 
met  in  all  their  glory  and  feather.  Mackintosh, 
Rogers,  the  Smiths,  Sidney,  and  others."  After  a 
short  stay  in  London  he  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  mother.  On  the 
voyage  to  Leith,  a  lady,  a  passenger  on  board, 
who  had  read  his  poems,  without  knowing  him, 
surprised  him  by  expressing  her  regret  that  the 
poet  Campbell  had  been  arrested  in  London  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  was  confined  m  the  Tower, 
and  would  probably  be  executed.  On  his  arrival 
at  Edinburgh  he  took  up  his  residence  with  his 
mother  and  sisters  in  Alison  square.  He  found 
his  mother  greatly  troubled  by  the  rumour  of  his 
apprehension,  which  she  had  heard  previous  to  his 
coming.  U  was  a  period  of  high  political  excite- 
ment, and  he  at  once  determined  to  wait  on  the 
sheriff,  Mr.  Clerk,  and  report  his  position.  That 
f^ctionary  frankly  told  him  that  they,  were  aware 
of  his  guilt;  but  they  did  not  want  to  see  him. 
He  asked  the  grounds  of  the  charge  against  him, 
and  was  told  that  **  it  seems  you  have  been  con- 
spiring with  Genend  Moreau,  in  Austria,  and  with 
the  Irish  at  Hamburgh,  to  get  a  French  army 
landed  in  L-eland.  You  attended  Jacobin  clubs 
at  Hamburgh,  and  you  came  over  fh>m  thence  in 
the  same  vessel  with  Donovan,  who  commanded  a 
regiment  of  the  rebels  at  Vinegar-hill."  A  box, 
with  a  number  of  the  poet's  papers,  had  been  seized 
at  Leith,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  treasonable 
documents  among  his  manuscripts.     *The  Exile 
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of  Erin '  waa  somewhat  snspicloas,  bat  ^  Ye  Mari- 
ners of  England,*  found  in  his  box,  was  in  his  fa- 
vour. ^^  The  sheriff,**  he  says,  ^*  began  to  smoke 
the  whole  babble,  and  said,  *  This  comes  of  trost- 
ing  a  Hambargh  ^j.  Mr,  Campbell,*  he  added, 
( this  is  a  cold  wet  eyening— what  do  joa  say  to 
•oar  haying  a  bottle  of  wine  daring  the  examina- 
tion of  yoor  democratic  papers?*  ** 

While  in  Edinburgh  his  mother  and  sisters  were 
dependent  on  him  solely  for  support.  During  the 
fpod  riots  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1801,  he  began 
part  of  a  poem,  entitled  ^The  Mobiade,*  in  a  style 
altogether  diffenent  from  his  other  works,  which 
was  never  printed  till  it  s^peared  in  Dr.  Beattie*s 
'  life,  and  Letters  of  Thomas  CampbelL*  From  Lord 
Minto,  whom  he  met,  at  his  lordship*s  own  desire, 
at  the  house  of  the  late  Dugald  Stewart,  he  re- 
ceived great  kindness,  and  was  invited  to  Mii^to 
Souse,  Soxburghshire.  While  there  he  wrote 
*  Loehlel*s  Warning,*  during  the  night.  His  even- 
ing thoughts  had  been  turned  to  the  wi2ard*s 
warning,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night  he  awoke, 
repeating  the  idea  for  which  he  had  been  searching 
for  days,  rang  for  the  servant,  had  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  {ffodnced  'Lochiers  Warning*  before  day- 
dawn. 

Early  in  1803,  Mr.  Campbell  repaired  to  Lon- 
don, to  settle,  as  the  only  field  that  promised  any 
permanent  and  profitable  exercise  of  his  talents. 
On  his  arrival  there  he  resided  f<Mrsome  time  in  the 
aouse  of  his  friend  and  brother  poet,  Mr.  Telford, 
the  celebrated  engineer.  On  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  he  married  his  oousiQ>  Miss 
Matilda  Smclur,  of  Greenock,  a  lady  who  was 
surpassingly  beautiful.  After  residing  a  year  in 
London,  he  took  and  furnished  a  house  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Sydenham,  in  Kent,  about  seven  miles 
from  London.  He  now  devoted  himself,  most  in- 
dustriously, to  writing  and  compilmg  for  the  book- 
sellers, and  fiimishing  occasional  articles  to  the 
daily  press,  and  other  periodical  publications.  He 
wrote  on  aU  subjects,  even  including  agriculture, 
for  the  most  part  anonymously,  and  by  writing  on 
the  latter  subject  he  acquired  so  much  informa- 
tion, as  to  have  been  more  than  once  compliment- 
ed, as  he  states  himself,  on  that  knowledge  by 
practical  frffmers.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he 
wrote  a  work,  entitled  '  Annals  of  Great  Britain, 


from  the  accession  of  Greorge  IH.,*  to  the  Peace  of 
Amiens,  which  was  published  in  1808,  in  three  vol- 
umes 8vo,  without  his  name.  Besides  his  other 
literary  work,  be  accepted  an  engagement  to  write 
and  translate  foreign  correspondence  for  the  ^Star* 
newspaper,  and  the '  Philosophical  Magazine*  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Tulloch,  the  editor  of  ^  The  Star,* 
for  which  he  received  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a-year.  He  also  contributed  several  pa- 
pers to  ^  Brew8ter*s  Edinburgh,  Encyclopedia,' 
especially  biographies,  an  account  of  the  drama, 
and  an  extended  historical  notice  of  Great  Britain, 
which  were  all  marked  with  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment that  invariably  distinguished  his  writings. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  residence  at  Syden- 
ham, among  other  poetical  pieces  which  he  ela-> 
borately,  polished  were  ^Lord  nilin*s  Daughter,* 
'The  Soldier*s  Dream,*  and  'The  Turkish  Lady  ;* 
the  first  of  which,  we  are  told  by  his  biographer, 
had  been  sketched  in  the  Island  of  Mull,  and  the 
two  latter  in  Bavaria, — but  were  not  revised  ^and 
finished  until  this  period.  'The  Battle  of  the 
Baltic'  was  composed  at  short  intervals  duing  the 
winter,  and,  as  soon  as  it  came  before  the  public, 
"  was  set  to  music  and  sung  with  applause  by  the 
great  vocalists  of  the  day.**  Through  the  influence 
principally  of  Charles  James  Fox,  a  pension  of 
£200  a-year  was,  in  1806,  conferred  on  him  by  his 
majesty  George  m. 

In  1809  appeared  his  second  volume  of  poems, 
containing '  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,*a  simple  Indian 
tale,  in  the  Spenserian  stanaa,  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  among  the  woods  of  Pennsylvania ;  '  Glenara ; ' 
'  LochieUs  Wamfaig  ;* '  Lord  Ullin*s  Daughter  ;*  and 
'  TheBattle  of  the  Baltic,*  the  noblest  of  his  lyrics. 
To  a  subsequent  edition  was  added  the  touching 
ballad  of '  O'Connor's  Child.*  This  volume  greatly 
increased  his  popularity.  In  the  same'  year  he 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  poetry,  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  which  excited  much  attention 
at  the  time,  and  were  afterwards  published.  He 
was  also  employed  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  the  pub- 
Usher,  to  edit  selections  from  the  British  poets, 
mtended  as  specunens  of  each,  with  biographical 
and  critical  essays,  and  this  work  appeared  ui 
1819,  in  seven  volumes. 

In  the  beginning  of  1821,  in  which  year,  owing 
to  his  literary  engagements,  he  left  Sydenham  to 
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reside  in  London,  be  became  editor  of  a  new  series 
of  the  '  New  Monthly  Magazine,'  for  Mr.  Colbnm, 
the  publisher,  to  which,  however,  at  that  time, 
he  oontribnted  little  besides  a  few  of  his  minor 
poems,  and  a  series  of  lectores  on  Greek  dra- 
matic Uteratore.  His  connexion  with  this  ma- 
gadne  ceased  in  1881,  when  he  was  engaged 
for  a  brief  period  as  editor  of  the  *  Metropolitan' 
magasine.  He  had  even  been  assisted  by  Mr. 
iSamnel  Rogers,  the  poet,  with  five  hundred 
pounds,  to  purchase  a  third  share  of  the  *  Metro- 
politan,' but  finding  the  concern,  as  he  styled 
it,  at  that  time  "a  bubble,"  he  got  back  the 
money,  and  immediately  repaid  it  to  Mr.  Rogers. 
That  periodical  was  afterwards  conducted  with 
great  spirit  and  talent,  under  different  auspices, 
tn  1824  appeared  his  ^Theodric,'  a  brief  poetical 
tale  of  modem  life ;  but  the  fire  of  his  genius  was 
beginning  to  bum  low,  and  the  poem  disappointed 
public  expectation.  The  volume,  however,  had, 
for  the  time,  an  extensive  sale,  and  was  declared 
by  an  anon3rmous  punster  of  that  day,  to  have 
been  "  the  odd  trick  "  of  the  season. 

Li  November  1826,  Mr.  Campbell  was  elected 
by  the  students  Lord  Rector  of  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  after  a  severe  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  professors.  He  went  down  to  his  native  dty, 
delivered  an  inaugural  address,  which  he  got 
printed,  and  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  each  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  presentation  inscription  being  in  his 
own  hand,  which  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  such 
a  gift.  No  event  in  his  life  seems  to  have  grati- 
fied his  feelings  so  highly,  and  he  always  spoke  of 
his  election  with  honest  pride.  The  honour  was 
enhanced  by  his  being  three  times  chosen  Lord 
Rector  successively.  On  his  re-election,  the  stu- 
dents presented  him  with  a  silver  bowl,  which,  in 
his  will,  he  styled  one  of  **  the  jewels  of  his  pro- 
perty.** At  the  same  time,-  a  literary  club  was 
formed  in  Glasgow,  and  named  after  him,  *The 
Campbell  Club,'  which  still  exists,  and  possesses 
an  excellent  library,  many  of  the  books  having 
been  donations  from  the  poet,  who  also  presented 
the  club  with  an  elegant  silver  cup.  The  students 
of  Glasgow  university  he  addressed  in  a  series  of 
articles  inserted  in  the  ^  New  Monthly  Magazine.' 
The  senatus  academicus  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  but  he  never  assumed 


the  title  of  Doctor  before  his  name.  He  contri- 
buted in  no  small  degree  to  the -establishment  of 
the  London  university,  in  which  project  Lord 
Brougham  was  an  active  coadjutor,  but  Campbell 
might,  with  some  propriety,  be  considered  its 
founder. 

During  the  struggle  for  independence  in  Grreece, 
Mr.  Campbell  took  an  active  interest  in  the  cause 
of  that  country,  as  he  subsequently,  and  indeed  all 
his  life  did  in  that  of  Poland.  Tn  1832,  in  ooo 
junction  with  the  Polish  poet  IHemcewicz,  t^rinoe 
Czartoiyski,  and  others,  he  founded  the  society 
styled  the  ^'  Literary  Association  of  the  friends  of 
Poland,"  for  collecting,  publishing,  and  diffusing 
information  relative  to  that  unhappy  countiy,  and 
for  the  aid  and  support  of  the  Polish  exiles  in 
England. 

In  the  month  of  September  1828,  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell died.  He  had  lost  his  youngest  sister  and  his 
mother  some  time  previously.  In  1830  he  went 
into  chambers ;  and  for  some  years  he  resided,  in 
a  state  of  comparative  loneliness,  at  No.  61  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  London.  Two  sons  w^^  the 
fruit  of  his  marriage,  one  of  #hom,  a  youth  of 
great  promise,  died  early.  The  other,  having 
shown  symptoms  of  insanity,  was  for  years  in  a 
private  asylum,  but  soon  after  the  poet's  death,  he 
was  restored  to  society,  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
dB  hmatico  inqmrentlo^  which  dedared  him  to  be  of 
perfectly  sound  mind. 

In  1832,  Mr.  Campbell  visited  Algiers,  and  on 
his  retum  he  furnished  an  account  of  his  journey 
to  the  ^  New  Monthly  Magazine,'  which  he  after- 
wards published,  in  a  collected  form,  under  the 
name  of  *  Letters  firom  the  South,'  in  two  volumes. 
In  1834  he  published  his  '  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons.* 
On  the  death  that  year  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Telford, 
the  engineer,  after  whom  he  had  named  his  sur- 
viving son,  he,  as  well  as  Mr.  Sonthey,  received  a 
legacy  of  £500. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  Mi*.  Campbell  was  in 
the  year  1888.  It  was  in  the  studio  oi  an  eminent 
sculptor  in  London,  to  whom  the  poet  was  at  that 
time  sitting  for  his  bust.  On  being  introduced  to 
him,  he  received  me  with  an  affability  and  kind- 
ness of  manner  which  put  me  at  once  at  my  ease 
He  was  about  the  middle  size,  and  remarkably 
well  made.    In  his  younger  days  he  was  eon- 
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ndered  particnlarly  handsome,  but  at  thia  period 
time,  and  care,  and  thought,  had  beipm  to  make 
vicdble  inroads  on  his  frame.  lie  never  had  a  ro- 
bnst  oonatitatioD,  and  his  domestic  calamities  bad 
fallen  heavily  on  his  nervous  and  sensitive  mind. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  quiet  beauty  of  his  eyes, 
which  were  large  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and 
when  he  beeame  animated  there  was  a  sparkling 
poetical  expression  in  them  peculiarly  striking. 
He  wore  a  wig  of  chestnut  brown.  His  manner 
was  frank  and  unreserved,  and  his  conversation 
agreeable  and  instnictive.  He  was  fond  of  dis- 
coursing about  poetry,  and  his  criticisms  were  at  all 
times  marked  by  good  taste  and  correct  apprecia- 
tion. When  he  descanted  on  the  beauties  of  the 
Greek  and  English  poets,  he  occasionally  enriched 
his  remarks  by  quotations,  which  he  had  by  heart, 
and  recited  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Often 
have  I,  while  sitting  in  his  company,  been  electri- 
fied by  the  beauty  and  power  with  wliich  he 
recited  favourite  passages  from  the  Greek  poets, 
with  whose  writings  his  miud  was  richly  stored, 
and  which  he  appreciated  and  praised  with  the 
characteristic  warmth  of  one  who  was  himself  a 
master  in  their  divine  art.  The  following  inci- 
dent, to  which  I  myself  was  a  witness,  shows 
the  genuine  benevolence  and  kindness  of  his 
heart  Calling  one  forenoon,  in  the  year  1889, 
on  the  poet  at  his  Chambers  61  Lincoln's  Inu 
Fields,  I  found  him  busily  engaged  looking  over 
his  books,  on  the  shelves  around  the  room;  while 
near  the  fireplace,  was  seated  an  elderly  gentle- 
woman in  widow's  weeds.  I  was  desured  to  ^e 
a  chair  for  a  few  minutes.  Presently  the  poet 
disappeared  into  his  bedroom,  and  returned  with 
an  armful  of  books,  which  he  placed  among  a  heap 
of  others  that  he  had  collected  on  the  floor. 
^^  There  now,**  he  said,  addressing  the  widow, 
**  these  will  help  you  a  little,  and  I  shall  see  what 
more  I  can  do  for  you  by  the  time  you  call  again. 
I  shall  get  them  sent  to  you  in  the  course  of  the 
day.'*  The  widow  thanked  him  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and,  shaking  her  cordially  by  the  hand,  he 
wished  her  a  good  morning.  On  her  departure, 
he  said  to  me,  with  great  feeling, — ^^That  lady 
whom  you  saw  just  now  is  the  widow  of  an  early 
friend  of  mine,  and  as  she  is  now  in  somewhat  re- 
duced circumstances,  she  wishes  to  open  a  little 


book  and  stationeiy  shop,  and  I  have  been  busy 
lookhig  out  all  the  books  for  which  I  have  no  use, 
but  which  will  be  of  use  to  her,  to  add  to  her  stock. 
She  has  taken  a  small  shop  in  the  neighbourhood  ol 
town,  and  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  serve  her,  and 
forward  her  prospects,  as  far  as  my  assistance  and 
influence  extend :  old  times  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten." On  another  occasion,  soon  after  this,  on 
introducing  to  him,  in  that  same  room,  a  friend  of 
mine  fix)m  Edinburgh  of  the  name  of  Sindau:,  he 
said,  while  he  shook  him  by  the  hand,  ^^  I  am  (^ 
to  see  you,  Sir,  your  name  recommends  you  to 
me,*'  adding,  with  much  tenderness,  ^^my  wife*s 
name  was  Sinclair.*' 

In  1842,  Mr.  CampbeU  published  his '  PUgrim 
of  Glencoe,*  and  other  poems,  which  he  dedicated 
to  his  friend  and  physician.  Dr.  William  Beattle, 
whotn  in  his  will  he  named  one  of  his  executors, 
and  who  became  his  biographer.  Mr.  William 
Moxon,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  barrister,  the  brother 
of  the  publisher,  was  also  named  an  executor. 
Among  Mr.  Campbell's  other  works  are  a  'Life 
of  Petrarch,'  and  'Memoirs  of  Frederick  the 
Grreat.'  In  the  year  la&t  mentioned  Mr.  Camp- 
bell again  visited  Grennany,  and,  on  his  return 
to  London,  he  took  a  house  at  No.  8,  Victoria 
Square,  Pimlico,  his  niece  Miss  Mary  Camp- 
bell, daughter  of  his  deceased  brother,  Mr. 
Alexander  Campbell,  formerly  of  Glasgow,  having 
gone  to  London,  to  reside  With  him.  But  his 
health  had  long  been  declining,  and  for  change 
of  air,  in  the  summer  of  1848,  he  retired  to 
Boulogne,  in  France,  where  he  died  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  15th  June  1844,  aged  67  years.  His 
niece,  his  friend  Dr.  Beattie,  Mr.  Moxon,  the  pub- 
lisher, and  his  medical  attendants  were  with  him 
when  he  breathed  his  last;  as  was  also  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hassell,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England 
His  last  hours  were  marked  by  calnmess  and 
resignation.  His  body  was  brought  to  England, 
and  buried  in  the  Poets'  Comer  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  Wednesday,  July  8d;  the  fiineral  being 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  and  by  several  of  the  most  eminent 
authors  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  extremely  studious,  but  at 
the  same  time  social  in  his  disposition,  and  gentle 
and  endearing  in  his  manners.    With  a  delicate 


and  even  nervoas  sensibility,  frequently  allied  to 
real  genius,  he  was  yet  eminently  domestic  in  his 
disposition  and  habits,  and  admirably  fitted  to 
shine  in  society.  To  his  niece,  Mary  Campbell, 
afterwards  Mrs.  W.  Alfred  Hill,  whose  kindness 
and  attention  cheered  his  latter  days,  he  left  the 
great  balk  of  his  property  and  effects,  his  son  be- 
mg  otherwise  provided  for.  Campbell  is  decid- 
edly the  most  classical  of  onr  modem  poets.  He 
never  wearied  retouching  and  polishing  what  be 
had  written,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  his  extreme 
ftstidionsness  in  this  respect,  no  poet  of  his  day 
has  exhibited,  in  his  lyrics,  so  much  originality 
and  freedom,  or  so  much  energy  of  thought  and 

style.    His  works  are : 

Pleasuns  of  Hope;  a  poem.  Edinbuigh,  1799,  12ino. 
Aud  other  Poems,  Edin.  1801,  12mo.    7th  edit,  EdiD.  1804. 

Annala  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  aooeaaon  of  George  ILL 
to  the  Peace  of  Amiens.    London  1808,  8  vols.  8vo.  anon. 

Gertmde  of  Wyoming;  a  Pennsylvanian  Tale,  and  other 
Poems.    London,  1809,  4to.    6th  edit  1814, 12mo. 

Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,  with  Mogn^hical  and  oi- 
tioal  notioes ;  and  an  Essay  on  English  poetry.  Lond.  1819^ 
7  Tols.  small  870. 

Theodric,  a  poem,  London,  1824,  8vo. 

Poland,  a  Poem.    12mo,  London,- 1831. 

life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  London,  2  vols.  1834. 

Letters  from  the  South,  London,  1837,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Pilgrim  of  Glenootf;  and  other  poems,  8vo.  London,  1842. 

Life  of  Petrar^  London. 

Memdrs  of  Frederick  the  Great,  London. 

A  complete  oolleotion  of  his  Poems,  of  which  there  are  va- 
lions  editions,  appeared  after  his  death.  One  of  them  con- 
tains a  biography  of  the  poet  by  the  Bev.  W.  Alfred  Hill,  the 
husband  of  his  niece,  Maiy  CampbelL 

CAMPBaoowir,  Earl  of,  of  Lundie,  and  of  Gleneagles,  a 
title  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  conferred  in 
1881  on  the  Itight  Hon.  Robert  Dnndas  Duncan  Haldane, 
second  Tisooant  Dnncan,  third  but  eldest  sonriving  son  of 
the  celebrated  admural,  first  yisoount,  (see  toL  iL  page  82.) 
Bom  m  1786,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  ▼iscounteylnl804, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords  in  1806,  soon  after 
attaining  his  minority.  On  the  coronation  of  William  IV. 
lie  was  derated  to  the  rank  of  earl,  and  on  that  occasion  the 
king  was  pleased,  as  his  own  special  act,  and  as  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  first  Tisoount  Duncan,  to  adopt  the  nnu- 
aoal  step  in  the  case  of  a  new  creation  of  giving  his  lordship's 
brother  and  sisters  the  rank  of  earPs  children.  His  lordship 
CK.  T.  1848),  died  m  1859.  He  had  assumed  the  name  of 
his  maternal  grandmother  Haldane.  His  elder  son,  Adam 
Duncan-Haldane,  Yisoount  Duncan,  M.P.  for  Forfarshire, 
bom  in  1812,  a  lord  of  the  Treasury  from  March  1855 
to  Feb.  1858,  soooeeded  as  3d  earl ;  married,  18S8.  He  d  Jan. 
80, 18S7,  and  wss  «.  hj  hJs  ^deat  son  Robert  Adam  PhiUps  Hal- 
dane,  b,  1841. 

CANT,  Andrew,  a  rigid  Covenanting  minister 
born  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centurj, 


terms  of  a  contract  with  Lord  Forbes,  he  appean 
to  have  been  minister  of  Alford,  Aberdeenslure,  in 
1617,  and  held  lands  there  in  mortgage  till  1649.  In 
October  1620,  being  chosen  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  the  king  and  bishops  would  not  sanction 
his  election,  and  a  Mr.  William  Forbes  of  Aberdeen 
was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Nevertheless,  on  a  va  - 
cancy  again  occnrriog,  in  1623,  the  dissentients  pn>« 
tested,  but  In  vain,  against  proceeding  to  another 
election,  on  the  ground  that  Cant  had  been  already 
chosen,  and  was  of  right  their  minister.  About 
1638  he  was  appointed  minister  to  the  then  newly 
erected  parish  of  Pitsligo,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Aberdeenshire.  In  July  of  that  year,  he  was  sent 
by  the  Tables — as  the  convention  at  Edinburgh  ol 
the  representatives  of  the  national  party  then  op- 
posed to  the  proceedings  of  Chailes  were  called— 
to  Aberdeen,  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  thai 
city  to  subscribe  the  Covenant,  having  for  his  co- 
adjutors the  earl,  afterwards  marquis,  of  Mon- 
tix>se,  Lord  Couper,  the  master  of  Forbes,  and 
other  gentlemen,  with  two  ministers.  So  earnest 
were  they  in  their  work  that,  to  the  displea- 
sura  of  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen,  th^y  dedmed 
all  refreshments  until  the  Covenant  was  signed, 
a  procedure  quite  contraiy  to  the  practice  always 
hitherto  observed  in  that  hospitable  city.  In 
the  November  following  he  sat  in  the  General 
Assembly  at  Glasgow,  which  abolished  epiaoo*- 
pacy*  He  was  with  the  army  when  the  Scots 
obtained  possession  of  Newcastle,  August  80, 
1640,  and  preached  by  aj^intment  in  one  of 
the  churdhes  of  that  town.  lie  was  subsequently 
appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen. 
According  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  his  ^Annals* 
of  that  city,  for  some  time  Mr.  Cant  had  the 
whole  ministerial  charge.  He  exercised  his  eccle- 
siastical authority  with  rigour,  and  fhhninated  ana- 
themas against  the  magistrates  for  not  complying 
with  his  dictates.  His  congregation  complained 
that  no  person  could  be  admitted  to  communion 
by  him,  except  those  who  were  found  qualified  to 
partake  of  that  ordinance.  In  place  of  yieldmg  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  magistrates,  however, 
he  declaimed  against  them  finom  the  pulpit  for 
their  interference  in  what  pertained  to  the  kirk 
session.    The  matter  was  represented  to  the  pro- 


appears  to  have  belonged  to  East  Lothian.    In    vincial  synod,  but  both  the  magistrates  aiid  the 
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oongregatiou  were  compelled  to  submit  to  his  de- 
orees.  Spalding  mentions  that  one  Sunday  after- 
noon, during  sermon,  some  children  made  a  noise 
outside  the  church,  when  Cant,  who  was  preach- 
ing, sprang  out  of  the  pulpit  and  pursued  them  to 
some  distance,  and  when  he  had  diq)er8ed  them 
he  returned  «nd  finished  his  sermon ;  but  the  peo- 
ple wondered  at  his  behaviour. 

When  Charles  the  First  visited  Scotland,  in 
1641,  it  being  then  his  policy  to  conciliate  the  na- 
tion, Mr.  Cant  was  appomted  to  preach  before 
him  at  Edinburgh,  August  2l8t.    He  frequently 
preached  also  before  the  Scots  parliament.    He 
was  of  that  party  in  the  chui^  of  Scotland  hostile 
o  the  employment  of  individuals  who  had  served 
Charles  against  the  partisans  of  the  first  covenant, 
and  known  as  the  Protesting  party.    He  was  op- 
posed to  the  bringing  over  of  Charles  the  Second 
from  Holland  to  Scotland  in  1650,  and  according 
to  Balfour  (Annals^  vol.  iv.  page  160),  used  all  his 
infiuence  to  prevent  the  nation  from  undertaking 
to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  England.    In  1660, 
a  complaint  was  presented  to  the  magistrates  of 
Aberdeen,  chai'g^g  Mr.  Cant  with  having  pub- 
lished a  work  written  by  Samuel  Rutherford,  en- 
titled Lex  Rex,  and  containing  opinions  then 
deemed  seditious,  and  for  frilminating  anathemas 
and  imprecations  against  many  of  his  congrega- 
tion.   The  proceedings  which  took  place  in  con- 
sequence caused  him,  although  no  judgment  was 
given  against  him,  to  relinquish  his  charge,  and 
withdraw  himself  from  tne  town  with  his  family. 
Mr.  Cant  died  about  1664. 
.   A  Mr.  Andrew  Cant,  supposed  to  have  been  his 
son,  appears  to  have  changed  sides,  as  he  was  one 
of  the  Episcopalian  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  de- 
prived at  the  Revolution .    On  1 7th  October,  1722, 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Glasgow. 

In  No.  147  of  the  Spectator  the  opprobrious  word 
*cant*  is  described  as  having  been  derived  from  the 
name  of  this  minister,  who  is  there  styled  *  illiterate,' 
but  this  is  equally  in  violation  of  sound  scholarship 
and  good  feeling,  as  the  etymology  is  certainly  the 
Latin  word  Canhu^  *  a  song,*  so  expressive  of  the 
singing  or  whining  tone  of  certain  preacjiers. 

Gardross,  Lord,  a  title  first  oonferred  on  the  earl  of 
J^far,  but  now  a  secondary  title  of  the  earl  of  Bachan. 
The  first  possessor  having  been  inyested  with  the  right  of 


oonfetring  it  on  any  of  bia  male  heirs  renden  the  title  of  Lovd 
Gardross  nniqne  in  the  peerage  either  of  Sootland  or  En^and. 
Tliere  is  no  other  instance  of  snch  a  power  having  been  grant- 
ed to  a  subject.  Darid,  who  became,  on  his  grand&thei^s 
death  in  1684,  second  Lord  Gardroas,  was  one  of  the  Scottish 
peers  who  protested  against  the  deliyering  np  of  Gharles  the 
Fitst  to  the  English  annj  at  Newcastle  m  1646.  He  died  in 
1671.  Of  his  eldest  son,  Heniy,  third  Lord  Gaidroes,  distm- 
goiabed  for  his  patriotism,  a  separate  notice  is  giyen  mider 
the  head  of  Erskinb,  Hknrt,  third  Lord  Gardross.  A 
joangae  son,  the  Hon.  Oolonel  John  Erskine  of  Ganock,  was 
father  of  John  Erskine,  the  well-known  author  of  the  *  insti- 
tntes  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,'  and  grandfather  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  John  Erskine,  minister  of  Grevfnars,  Edinbnrgh, 
of  bodi  of  whom  notices  are  given  under  Ebskihk.  ^  the 
death,  in  1695,  of  William  Erskine,  eighth  earl  of  Bnchan, 
the  saccession  of  that  title  opened  to  David,  fonrth  Lord  Gar- 
dross, eldest  son  of  Heniy,  the  third  lord,  and  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  1698,  an  act  was  passed  allowing  him  to  bs.ciJled  in 
the  rolls  of  parliament  as  earl  of  Bnchan.  [See  Qvcba^, 
Earl  of,  ante  page  465.] 

CAREY,  David,  a  writer  of  some  versatil- 
ity, a  poet  and  a  novelist,  was  the  son  of  a  manr 
nfactnrer  in  Arbroath,  where  he  was  bom  In  tha 
year  1782.  Having  completed  his  school  educa- 
tion, he  was  placed  in  his  father^s  connting-honse, 
bnt  cherishing  an  inclination  for  literary  pnrsnits, 
ho  soon  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  by  Mr. 
Constable  the  publisher  appointed  to  the  tempo- 
rary charge  of  a  department  of  his  business  allied 
in  some  degree  to  the  profession  of  literature.  As 
a  better  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  he 
repaired  soon  after  to  London,  where  he  obtained, 
through  several  gradations,  the  direction  of  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  periodical  press.  He  be- 
gan to  publish  in  1802.  The  order  and  titles  of 
his  works  will  be  found  annexed.  The  ability  ho 
displayed  in  ndvocatuag  the  measures  of  the  Whig 
party,  whose  side  he  had  espoused,  gained  for 
him  the  notice  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  who  offered  him 
a  situation  at  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope,  which  ha 
declined.  On  the  change  of  ministry  he  wrote  a 
sature  op  their  successors,  entitled  ^  Ins  and  Outs, 
or  the  state  of  parties,  by  Chrononhotonthologos,* 
of  which  two  large  editions  were  sold  in  a  few 
weeks.  On  the  establishment  of  the  ^  Inverness 
Journal  *  newspaper,  in  1807,  he  was  invited,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Constable,  to  under- 
take the  office  of  editor,  which,  under  many  dis- 
advantages, he  discharged  duringnearly  five  years 
with  general  satisfaction,  continuing  his  literary 
publications  at  the  same  time.  During  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  year  1812,  he  conducted  the 
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'Boston  Ghuette/  He  next  repaii-ed  again  to 
liondon,  and  renewed  his  connexion  with  the  pub- 
lic journals  there.  With  the  exception  of  a  short 
visit  to  Paris,  on  some  literary  speculation,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  his  labours  from  this  time  were 
devoted  to  the  press.  At  length,  weary  of  per> 
petual  struggles  and  disappointments,  feeling  his 
health  much  impaired,  he  returned  to  his  native 
place,  to  receive  the  attentions  of  parental  affec- 
tion. He  died  at  his  father^s  house  at  Arbroath, 
of  consumption,  after  eighteen  months*  illness,  on 
4  th  October  1824,  in  the  42d  year  of  his  age. 
Besides  the  works  enumerated  below,  he  contri- 
buted largely  to  *  The  Poetical  Magazine,  or  the 
Temple  of  the  Muses,*  consisting  chiefly  of  ori^- 
nal  poems,  published  in  1804,  in  two  volumes  8vo, 
of  which  he  was  the  editor.  His  poems  are  dis- 
tinguished generally  by  elegance  and  harmony, 
and,  with  a  good  deal  of  purity  and  feeling,  are  not 
deficient  in  sentiment  and  imagery. 
His  works  are 

Pleunres  of  Nature ;  or  the  CbarmB  of  Rural  Life,  and 
other  PoemB,  1802,  8to. 

The  Reign  of  Fancj,  a  Poem,  with  Notes,  1803, 12mo. 

Ljric  Tales,  &c  1804. 

Secrats  of  the  Castle ;  a  No^ol    1806,  2  vols.  t2mo. 

Ins  and  Outs,  or  the  state  of  Parties,  Ij  Chiononhotontho- 
logos.    1807,  8to 

Poems,  chieflj  Amatoi7.    1807,  12mo. 

Graig  Phadrig;  Visions  of  Sensihility,  with  Legendaiy 
Tales,  and  oocasional  Pioces,  and  Historifsl  Notes;  dedicated 
to  Lord  Seafield,  a  tcUmte  chiefly  of  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  of  his  Highland  friends  and  neighhonrs. 
1810,  8vo. 

Pictaresqoe  Scenes;  or  a  Guide  to  tha  Highknds.  1811, 
8yo. 

The  Lord  of  the  Desert;  Sketches  of  Soeoery;  Foreign 
and  Domestio  Odes,  and  othar  poems,  1812. 

Loohiel,  or  the  Field  of  CuUoden,  1812.  A  novel  founded 
on  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  exhibiting  a  vivid  picture  of  lo- 
oal  scenery,  and  a  falthftd  representation  of  Highland  manners. 


Caroill,  a  local  surname,  derived  from  a  parish  so  called 
in  Perthshire.  In  the  fishing  village  of  Auchmithie,  Forfar- 
shire, in  1869,  out  of  a  population  of  876, 128  bore  the  sur- 
name of  GaiplL 

CARGILL,  Donald,  an  eminent  preacher  of 
the  Chnrcli  of  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
was  the  son  of  respectable  parents  in  the  parish 
of  Rattray,  Perthshire,  where  he  was  bom  about 
(he  year  1610.  He  studied  at  Aberdeen,  and  be- 
came minister  of  the  barony  parish,  Glasgow,  in 
1650.  On  the  establishment  of  the  episcopal 
sbnrch,  he  refased  to  accept  collation  from  the 


archbishop,  or  celebrate  the  king's  birthday,  which 
caused  his  banishment,  by  act  of  council,  beyono 
the  Tay.  Paying  little  regard  to  this  order,  he 
was,  in  1668,  called  before  the  council,  and  com- 
manded peremptorily  to  observe  their  former 
edict.  In  September  1669,  upon  his  petition^  he 
was  permitted  to  go  to  Edinburgh  upon  some  legal 
business,  but  not  to  reside  in  that  city,  or  go  near 
Glasgow.  He  now  became  a  field-preacher,  and 
so  continued  for  some  years,  during  which  period 
he  had  many  remarkable  escapes  from  the  vigi* 
lance  of  the  goyemment.  He  refused  the  indul- 
gence offered  to  the  presbyterian  clergy,  and  de« 
nouiiced  ail  who  accepted  it. 

In  1679  he  was  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  where  he 
was  wounded,  but  made  his  escape.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Holland,  but  early  in  the  summer 
of  1680  was  again  in  Scotland.  On  June  8d  of 
that  year,  be  made  a  narrow  escape  from  being 
seized  in  a  public-house  In  Queensferry  by  the 
governor  of  Blackness,  who,  in  the  strug^e,  mor» 
tally  wounded  his  companion,  Mr.  Henry  Hall  of 
Haugh-head.  In  the  pockets  of  the  Utter  was 
found  a  paper  of  a  violent  nature,  generally  sup 
posed  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Cargill,  which 
is  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Queens- 
ferry  Covenant,  frx>m  the  place  where  it  was  found. 
Mr.  Oaxgill  also  appears  to  have  been  concerned 
with  Richard  Cameron  in  publishing  the  declara- 
tion at  Sanquhar  on  the  22d  of  June.  In  the  sub* 
sequent  September  he  preached  to  a  large  congre- 
gation in  the  Torwood«  between  Falkirk  and  Stir- 
ling, when  he  formally  ex.commnnicated  the  king, 
and  the  dukes  of  York,  Monmouth,  lAuderdale, 
and  Rothes,  Sir  Geoi^ge  Mackenxie,  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Dabsell.  In  consequence  of  this  violent  pro- 
ceeding, the  privy  council  offered  a  reward  of 
5,000  merks  for  his  apprehension,  but  for  seyeral 
months  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  soldiery. 
In  May  1681  he  was  seised  at  Covington,  in  Lan- 
ai'kshire,  by  Irving  of  Bonshaw,  who  treated  him 
with  great  cruelty,  and  carried  him  to  Lanark  on 
horseback,  with  his  feet  tied  under  the  horse's 
belly.  He  was  soon  after  sent  to  Edinburgh, 
where,  on  the  26th  of  July,  he  was  tried,  and  be- 
ing condemned  to  suffer  death  for  high  treason, 
was  accordingly  hanged  and  beheaded,  July  27« 
1681. 
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ClABLYUi,  Lord,  an  extinot  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scot- 
land conferred  in  1478  bj  King  James  the  Third,  on  Sir 
John  Cariyle  of  Torthorwald,  knight  The  first  of  this  name 
in  Scotland  was  one  of  the  En^ish  colonists  brought  by  Bo- 
bert  de  Bros  mto  Annandale,  when  he  obtained  a  grant  of 
ihat  district  from  King  David  the  Second.  The  samame 
appears  to  be  local,  and  was  probably  assuned  from  the  town 
of  Carlisle  in  Oomberland.  In  the  reign  of  King  William  the 
Uon,  one  Endo  de  Carljle  was  witness  to  a  charter  of  morti- 
fication, by  Eostace  de  Vesoy,  of  twenty  shillings  per  annum 
oat  of  the  mill  of  Spronston  to  the  monastery  of  Kelso,  abont 
1207.  Adam  de  Carieolo  had  a  charter  of  several  lands  in 
Annandale,  firom  William  de  Bros,  who  died  in  1215.  Gil- 
bert de  Carlyle  was  one  of  the  Sootttsh  barons  who  swore 
fealty  to  Kmg  Edward  the  First  in  1296.  Sir  William  de 
Gaii^le  obtained  in  marriage  the  lady  Maigarat  Brace,  one 
of  the  danghters  of  Robert  eail  of  Carrick,  and  rister  of  King 
Robert  the  Brace,  as  appears  by  a  charter  of  that  monarch 
to  them  of  the  landa  of  Grumanston,  in  which  she  is  deng- 
nated  **  onr  dearest  sister."  Their  son,  William  Carlyle,  ob- 
tained, a  charter  from  Robert  the  first,  nnder  the  name  of 
William  E[arlo,  the  king's  aster's  son,  of  the  lands  of  Calyn, 
now  Collin,  in  the  county  of  Dnmfiies.  He  also  possessed 
the  lands  of  Roncan  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  now  two  vil- 
lages bearing  these  names  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Dnmfines. 

William  OairieO  was  one  of  the  nnmeroos  train  of  knights 
and  esqnires,  who  attended  the  princess  Margaret  of  Soot- 
land,  daoghter  of  James  tiie  First,  into  France,  on  her  mar- 
riage to  Loois  the  dauphin,  in  14B6. 

Sir  John  Carlyle  of  Torthorwald,  the  first  Lord  Carlyle, 
was  active  in  repelling  the  invasion  of  the  banished  Douglases 
in  1465,  when  James  earl  of  Douglas,  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable force,  entered  Scotland  by  the  west  marches^  and 
lieing  met  in  Annandale  by  the  earl  of  Angus,  the  lord  Car- 
lisle of  Torthorwald,  Sir  Adam  Johnstone  of  Johnstone,  and 
other  baroDS,  at  the  head  of  their  vassals,  sustained  a  total 
defeat;  Archibald,  earl  of  Moray,  one  of  his  brothers,  was 
killed,  and  Hugh  eari  of  Ormond,  another  of  them,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Lord  Carlyle  and  the  laird  of  Johnstone,  for 
which  service  King  James  the  Second  granted  to  them  the 
forty  pound  land  of  Pettinain  in  Lanarkshire.  He  sat  as 
Lord  Carlyle  of  Torthorwald  in  the  parliament  of  November 
and  December  1475.  He  was  subsequently  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy to  France,  and  in  recompense  for  the  great  expense 
attending  it,  he  had  several  grants  firom  the  crown  in  1477. 
Among  others  he  recdved  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  DrumooD, 
forfeited  by  Alexander  Boyd.  On  the  acoearion  of  James  the 
Fourth  these  lands  were  claimed  by  the  long,  as  pertaining 
to  him  and  his  eldest  son,  and  his  saceessors,  by  letters  of 
annexation  made  of  DrumcoU,  perpetually  to  remain  with  the 
kingi  and  princes  of  Scotland,  their  sons,  previous  to  the 
grant  of  the  same  to  Lord  Carlyle,  and  on  19th  January 
1488-9  the  lords  auditors  decreed  that  the  said  lands  of 
DrumcoU  were  the  king's  property.  His  lordship  died  before 
23d  December,  1509.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his  first 
wife,  Janet,  ho  had  two  sons,  John  and  Robert,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, mairied  to  Simon  Caimthers  of  Monswald.  His  second 
wifo,  Margaret  Doug^  widow  of  Sir  Edward  Maxwell  of 
Monreith,  had  also  two  sons  to  him,  namely,  John  and 
Geoig^.  John,  master  of  Cariyle,  the  eldest  son,  died  before 
"his  fiither,  leaving  a  son,  William,  second  Lord  Carlyle,  who 
was  one  of  the  three  persons  invested  with  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  29th  January  1487-8,  when  Alexander,  second 
•on  of  King  James  the  Third,  was  crsated  duke  of  Ross.  By 
.  Janet  MaxweU,  his  wife,  daughter  oi  Robert  Lord  MaanreU, 


he  had  two  sons,  James,  third  lord,  and  Michael,  fourth  lord 
Carlyle.  The  latter  signed  the  bond  of  association  for  the 
support  of  the  authority  of  King  James  the  Sixth  in  1567, 
and  was  the  only  peer  signing  it  who  oould  not  write  his 
name.  He  was  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  have  reooune  to 
the  asastance  of  a  notary.  Soon  after,  however,  he  joine<J 
Queen  Mary's  party,  and  entered  into  the  association  on  her 
behalf,  at  Hamilton,  8th  May  1568.  He  had  three  sons, 
namely,  William,  master  of  Carlyle;  Michael;  and  Petei. 
His  eldest  son  died  in  1572,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
leaving  an  only  child,  Elizabeth  Carlyle,  who  married  Sir 
James  Douglas  of  Parkhead,  slain  by  Captain  James  Stew- 
art, on  the  High  Street  of  Edinburj^,  81st  July,  1608.  On 
the  death  of  his  eldest  son.  Lord  Cariyle  granted  a  charter  of 
alienation  of  the  barony  of  Cariyle,  &c.,  in  fiivour  of  Michael, 
his  second  son,  dated  at  Torthorwald,  14th  March,  1573,  to 
which  Adam  Carlyle  of  Bridekirk,  Alexander  Carlyle  his  son, 
John  Carlyle  of  Brakenquhat,  and  Peter  Cariyle,  the  third 
son  of  hi^  lordship,  were  witnesses.  Of  the  family  of  Bride- 
kirk, here  mentioned,  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle  of  In- 
veresk,  a  notice  of  whom  follows,  was  the  male  representa* 
tive.  The  above  settlement  of  IhA  estate  was  set  aside,  after 
a  long  litigation  at  a  ruinous  expense,  and  the  barony  of 
Carlyle  was,  on  the  death  of  the  fourth  lord  in  1580,  found 
to  belong  to  his  grand-daughter,  Elizabeth,  already  men- 
tioned, who  thus  succeeded  to  the  peerage,  in  her  own  right. 
A  charter  was  granted  to  Geoige  Douglas,  second  legitimate 
son  of  George  Douglas  ot  Parkhead,  of  the  barony  of  Car- 
lyle, &c.,  in  the  counties  of  %mifiries  and  Lanark,  dated  on 
the  last  day  of  February,  1594  It  is  supposed  that  he  had 
acquired  that  estate  finom  his  brother  Sir  James,  who,  af 
above  stated,  married  the  heiress  of  the  title  and  estates,  and 
had  three  sons.  Sir  James,  Archibald,  and  John,  the  two  lat- 
ter of  whom  died  without  issue. 

Sir  James  Douglas,  the  eldest  son,  was,  in  right  of  hid 
mother,  created  Lord  Cariyle  of  Torthorwald,  in  1609.  He 
married,  first,  Grizel,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Gcrdoo 
of  Lochinvar,  by  whom,  it  is  sud,  he  had  a  son,  William, 
who  sold  his  estate,  and  died  abroad  without  issue ;  secondly, 
Anne  Saltonstall,  and  by  her  he  had  a  son,  James,  baptized 
at  Edinburgh,  2d  January  1621.  According  to  Crawford, 
James,  Lord  Carlyle,  resigned  his  title  m  1638,  to  William 
earl  of  Queensberry,  who  had  acquired  his  estate. 

In  1780,  William  Cariyle  of  Lochartur,  in  the  stewartry  u\ 
Kirkcudbright,  was  served  heir  to  Michael,  fourth  Lord  Car- 
lyle, as  descended  firom  Michael,  his  second  lawful  son.  This 
William  Carlyle  died  about  1757,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Michael  Carlyle  of  Lochartur,  who,  on  his  death,  left 
his  estate  to  the  heir-male  of  the  family.  By  a  decree  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1770,  the  hdr-male  was  found  to  be  George 
Carlyle,  whose  ancestor  had  settled  in  Wales.  In  him  also 
it  was  thought  lay  the  right  to  the  peerage;  but  after  disnr 
pating  his  estate  at  Dumfiries,  in  a  few  years  he  returned  to 
Wales.  The  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Carlyle,  professor  of  Arabic  in 
Cambridge  unhrerrity,  who  died  in  1881,  was  understood  to 
have  been  the  next  heir. 

This  surname  has  acquired  conaderable  literaiy  lustre  fipom 
its  being  borne  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  a  celebrated  contempo- 
rary author,  a  native  cf  Dumfifiws  shirs. 

GABLYLE,  Albxakdbb,  D.D.,  an  accom- 

pliflhed  presbyterian  divine,  son  of  tiie  minister  of 

Piestonpans,  was  bora  Jannary  26, 1723,  and  re.* 

ceived  his  education  at  the  nniversitles  of  Glas* 

gow,  Edinburgh,  and  Leyden.     In  1745,  when 
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only  23  years  of  age,  he  enrolled  himself  in  a  body 
of  Tolonteers,  raised  in  Edinburgh  to  defend  the 
city  against  the  rebels,  but  which,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Highland  army,  was  dissolved.  He  then 
retired  to  his  father's  manse  at  Prestonpans,  and 
on  the  morning  of  tlie  21st  September,  witnessed 
from  the  top  of  the  village  steeple  the  defeat  of 
the  royal  army.  Previously  he  had  been  for  a 
short  time  iu  the  hands  of  a  party  of  the  High- 
landers, but  had  made  his  escape.  He  studied 
for  the  church,  and,  about  1748,  was  presented  to 
thx")  parish  of  Inveresk,  iu  the  neighbourhood  of 
Masselburgli,  where  he  remained  57  years.  His  tal- 
ents as  a  preacher  were  of  the  highest  order ;  and 
in  the  General  Assembly  he  long  took  an  active 
and  prominent  part  on  the  moderate  side.  It  was 
owing  pi*incipally  to  his  exertions  that  the  paro- 
chial clergy  of  Scotland  were  exempted  from  the 
house  and  window  tax.  With  this  object  in  view 
he  spent  some  time  in  London,  and  was  intro- 
duced at  conit,  where  the  elegance  of  his  manners 
and  the  dignity  of  his  appearance,  tare  said  to  have 
excited  equal  surprise  and  admiration.  He  was 
intimate  with  all  the  celebrated  men  whose  names 
have  conferred  lustre  on  the  literary  history  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Smollett, 
in  his  *  Humphrey  Clinker,'  mentions  that  he 
owed  to  him  his  introduction  to  the  literary  circles 
of  Edinburgh.  Being  a  particular  friend  of  Home, 
the  author  of  Douglas,  he  was  present  at  the  first 
representation  of  that  tragedy,  for  which  he  was 
prosecuted  before  the  church  courts,  censured  and 
admonished.  It  is  even  said  that,  in  the  first  pri- 
vate reheai*sal,  he  forgot  his  character  so  fai*  as  to 
enact  the  part  of  Old  Nerval.  To  Dr.  Carlyle 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  recovery  of  Collins' 
long  lost  *  Ode  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  High- 
lands.' The  author  considered  it  the  best  of  his 
poems,  but  he  had  kept  no  copy  of  it ;  and  Dr. 
Carlyle  finding  it  accidentally  among  his  papers, 
presented  it  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
It  was  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  their  Trans- 
actions. Dr.  Carlyle  left  behind  him  a  Memoir  of 
his  own  Time,  which,  though  long  promised,  has 
not  yet  been  published.  He  died  at  Inveresk, 
August  25, 1805,  aged  84. 

The  only  things  Dr.  Carlyle  published  were,  the  Statistical 
Aeemmt  of  the  Parish  of  InTeresk,  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's 


work;  two  detached  sermons,  the  names  of  which  are  sob- 
joined;  and  two  ironical  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  the  tra- 
gedy of  Douglas,  both  the  latter,  of  conrse,  anonymously. 
One  of  them  was  entitled '  An  Ironical  aignment  to  prove  that 
the  tragedy  of  Douglas  ought  to  be  publicly  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  hangman,  Edmbnrgh,*  1767, 8vo,  pp.  24.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  written  the  prologue  to  Herminins  and  Es- 
pasia,  a  tragedy,  acted  at  Edinburgh,  and  pubfished  m  1764. 

The  titles  of  his  sermons  are : — 

The  Tendency  of  the  Oonstitution  of  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land  to  form  the  Temper,  Spirit,  and  Character  of  her  Min- 
isters ;  a  Sermon  on  Psalm  zlviii.  12, 18.  1779, 12mo. 

National  Depravity  the  Cause  of  Nation^  Calamities;  a 
Fast  Sermon,  from  Jerem.  tL  8.    Edin.  1794,  Svo. 


Carmichael,  a  local  surname,  of  great  antiquity  in  Sor>t- 
land,  derived  from  the  lands  and  barony  of  Carmichael,  in 
the  pansh  of  that  name,  in  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire,  of 
which  the  earls  of  Hyndford  (a  titie  now  extinct),  whoea 
fiunily  name  it  was,  were  the  proprietors.  The  parish  ap- 
pears to  have  been  so  named  from  St  Michael,  under  whose 
protection  it  was  placed. 

The  first  of  the  family  known  was  William  do  Carmichael, 
who  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Ponfin^  about 
1860.  John  de  Carmichael,  supposed  to  be  his  son,  was  in- 
feft  in  the  lands  of  Canmchael,  on  a  precept  from  James  eari 
of  Doughtf  and  Mar,  killed  at  Otterinim  m  1888.  The  name 
of  William  de  Cannichael,  probably  his  son,  oocors  in  a  chai^ 
ter  of  donation  to  the  priory  of  St  Andrews  in  1410.  Sir 
John  de  Carmichael,  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  this  William, 
accompanied  the  Scottish  auziliari4*s  sent  to  the  aasistanoe  of 
Charles  the  Sixth  of  France,  against  the  English.  At  the 
battie  of  Beaug^  in  Aigou,  in  1422,  he  is  said  to  have  un- 
horsed the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  commanded  the  Englif  Ji 
army,  a  feat  which  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  the  f^vnch 
and  Soots.  In  the  encounter  he  hnke  his  spear,  and  his  de- 
scendants bear  for  crest  a  dexter  hand  and  man  aimed  hold- 
ing a  broken  spear.  This  deed  has  been  attributed  to  the 
earl  of  Buohan,  and  Sir  Alexander  Buchanan  [see  oisCs,  page 
460,  art  Buohanah],  as  well  as  to  Sir  John  de  Canni^aal, 
and  the  honour  of  it  must  be  equally  divided  among  these 
three.  Sir  John  died  hi  1486.  By  his  wife,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  lady  Mary  Douglas,  he  had  three  sons,  name- 
ly, William,  his  successor;  Bobert,  ancestor  of  the  Cannx- 
chaels  of  Balmadis;  and  John,  provost  of  St  Andrews,  who 
was  one  upon  a  perambulation  of  some  lands  and  maichee  fai 
that  neighbourhood  in  1484. 

William,  the  eldest  son,  was  one  of  the  inquest  upon  the 
service  of  Sir  David  Hay  of  Teeter,  in  1487.  He  had  two 
sons,  Sir  John,  and  Geoige.  The  latter,  a  doctor  of  divinity, 
was  elected  bishop  of  Glasgow  in  1482,  but  died  before  his 
consecration,  in  the  following  year.  He  had  previously  been 
treasurer  of  that  see,  as  rector  of  Camwath.  The  same  year 
that  he  was  elected  bishop,  he  was  joined  in  commission  with 
several  lords  and  barons,  to  treat  of  a  peace  with  Eng^d. 

Sir  John  Carmichael,  the  elder  son,  had  three  sons  and  « 
daughter.  William,  the  eldest,  had  also  three  sons ;  Bartho- 
lomew, who  predeceased  him ;  William,  who  succeeded  him ; 
and  Walter,  the  progenitor  of  the  Hyndford  line.  On  the 
8th  March  1628  a  remission  was  granted  to  WiOiam  Car- 
michael of  that  ilk,  and  three  others,  for  art,  pait^  and  as- 
sistance ^ven  by  them  to  Archibald  sometime  eari  of  Angus, 
his  brother  and  eme  (or  unde).  William's  son,  John  Car- 
michael, married  Elizabeth,  thurd  daughter  of  the  fifth  lord 
Somerville,  and  had  two  sons,  John  and  Archibald,  and  a 
daughter,  Mary,  mamed  to  John,  son  of  Sir  Bobot  Hamil- 
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too  of  Pkvstoa.  John  Cannichael,  the  fathor,  his  son  John, 
his  brother  Arahibald,  Jamas  Johnstone  of  Westraw,  and 
thhrty*K>ne  others,  were,  Januuy  8th,  1564,  indicted  before 
the  high  court  of  justidaiy ,  for  wounding  and  deforcing  a 
sheriff's  officer  of  Lanaikshire,  when  Kppxiang  certain  head 
of  eatde,  and  for  taking  one  of  his  assistants  captive  and 
keeping  him  in  confinement  in  yarions  pUoes.  They  were 
ordered  to  enter  into  ward  on  the  north  side  of  the  water  of 
Spej,  and  remun  there  dnring  her  migesty's  pleasure. 

Sir  John  Carmichael,  the  elder  son,  was,  in  1584,  with  his 
son  Hugh,  and  WilUam  CSarmiohael  of  Bowantreecroas,  for- 
feited for  being  concerned  in  the  raid  of  Ruthven.  The  for- 
feiture, however,  appears  soon  to  have  been  taken  off,  as  we 
afterwards  find  him  appointed  warden  of  the  west  marches, 
and  in  1588,  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Denmark, 
to  negotiate  the  marriage  between  King  James  the  Sixth 
and  the  princess  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Danish  king.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  constituted  captain  of  his  migesty's 
gaard.  In  1590  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Queen  Eliaabetfa. 
In  1592  he  resigned  the  wardenship  of  the  west  marches  in 
favour  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  but  in  1598,  on  that  nobleman's 
demitting  that  office,  Sir  John  was  restored  to  it,  and  as  he 
•ras  going  to  hold  a  warden's  court  at  Lochmaben,  for  the 
punishment  of  offences  committed  on  the  borders,  he  was 
murdered,  16th  June,  1600,  bj  Thomas  Armstrong,  *  sons  to 
Sandeis  Bingane,*  and  nephew  of  Kinmont  Willie,  and  several 
associates,  on  their  return  firom  a  matcli  at  football,  such  meet- 
ings being  often,  in  those  days,  arranged  for  the  perpetration 
of  deeds  of  violence.  The  Armstrongs  being  the  most  turbu- 
lent of  the  border  dans,  the  warden  had  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  punish  severely  some  of  their  recent  thefts  and  forays, 
and  to  prevent  this  they  sent  to  him  a  brother  of  old  William 
Armstrong  of  Kinmont,  (the  noted  Kinmont  T^lie,)  whose 
name  was  Alexander  Armstrong,  alias  Sandeis  Ringan  or 
Ninian.  On  being  admitted  to  a  conference  with  the  warden 
he  found  that  there  was  no  lenity  to  be  expected  from  him; 
and  some  of  CsimichaeTs  young  retainers  having,  in  mockery 
jf  Ringan,  sfipped  his  sword  out  of  his  scabbard  and  put 
yolks  of  eggs  in  it,  whereby  his  sword,  when  sheathed,  would 
not  draw,  he  Towed  in  a  rage  that  they  should  see  his  sword 
out,  if  they  went  on  ground  where  he  could  avenge  the  insult 
When  he  returned  home  he  told  his  sons  that  he  had  been 
*  made  shame  of,**  and  he  would  be  **  equal "  with  them  yet 
Next  day  they  waylaid  the  warden,  and  shot  him  with  a  hagbut 
For  this  murder,  Thomas  Armstrong  was  tried  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary,  14th  November,  convicted  and  executed. 
Before  he  was  hanged  his  right  hand  was  struck  off  at  one 
stroke  by  the  executioner.  He  was  thereafter  hung  in  chains 
on  the  Boroughmuir,  the  first  instance  on  record,  in  Scotland, 
of  a  criminal  having  been  hung  in  chains.  The  mnrder  of 
Sir  John  Carmichael  sealed  the  fate  of  many  of  the  Arm- 
strongs the  most  distinguidied  of  the  warlike  thieves  of  the 
Scottish  border,  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  measures  of  the 
utmost  severity  agunst  all  those  of  the  name  who  were  there- 
after convicted,  or  even  suspected  of  any  crime.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  supposes  that  the  well-known  verses  *  Armstrong's 
Good  Night,'  were  composed  by  Thomas  Armstrong,  called 
by  him  *  Bingan's  Tam,'  previous  to  his  execution.  In  Feb- 
maiy  1606,  another  of  the  Armstrongs,  called  Alexander,  or 
Sandie  of  Bowanbume,  was  executed  for  this  murder.  An 
epitaph  on  Sir  John  Carmichael,  by  John  Johnstone,  is  pnnted 
in  Onwford's  peerage.  By  his  wife,  Maigaret,  dau|^tar  of 
Sir  Oeoige  Douglas  of  Pittendriech,  sister  of  toe  regent  Mor- 
ton, he  had  three  sons  and  four  daughten. 

Sir  Hugh  Carmichael,  the  eldest  son,  was  sworn  a  privy 
councillor,  and  i^ppointed  master  of  Uia  bcirse  in  1593.    Tlie 


same  year  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Denmark.  He  maixied 
Abigail,  daughter  of  William  BaiUie  of  Lamington,  and  had 
a  son,  Sir  John,  who  died  without  issue.  His  estate  was  in- 
herited by  his  cousin,  Sir  James  Carmichael  of  Hyndfccdi 
created  Lord  Cannichael  in  1647,  and  grandfather  of  the  first 
earl  of  Hyndford.  (See  Htitdfobd,  earl  of.)  He  was  de- 
scended firom  Walter  Cannichael,  of  Hyndford  and  Park, 
third  son  of  William  Carmichael  of  Cannichael  above  men- 
tioned. John  Carmichael  of  Howgate,  third  son  of  Walter*s 
grandson,  James  Cannichael,  had  a  son,  John,  a  colonel  in 
the  Bussian  service,  who  became  governor  of  Plescow. 

From  the  first-mentioned  William  de  Carmichael  to  Sir 
Wyndbam  Carmichael-Anstruther,  baronet,  who,  in  right  of 
his  aooestor.  Sir  John  Anstruther,  manying,  in  1717,  the 
Lady  Margaret  Carmichael,  daughter  of  the  second  earl  of 
Hyndford,  buccaeded  his  nephew  in  the  estate  in  1831,  inclu« 
sive,  there  were  20  generations,  during  a  period  of  481  years. 


Sir  John  Gibeon-Carmicfaael  of  Skirling,  hart,  grandson  of 
John  Gibson  of  Durie  (see  Gibson,  surname  of)  and  Helen, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  Carmichael,  advocate, 
son  of  John,  first  earl  of  Hyndford,  and  fother  of  John,  fourth 
earl,  assumed,  at  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  confonnity  to  an 
ODtail,  the  surname  and  arms  of  Carmichael  in  addition  to  his 
own.  He  married  Janet  daughter  of  Cornelius  £Iliot,  Esq., 
clerk  to  the  mgnet  by  whom  he  had  an  only  dau^tar.  The 
estates  with  the  title  of  baronet  (conferred  in  1628  on  his  an- 
cestor. Sir  Alexander  Gibson  of  Durie,  an  eminent  lawyer  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  and  lord  president  of  the  court 
of  session)  devolved  on  his  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Gibson-Car- 
michael,  tenth  baronet  of  the  Gibson  family.  He  died  13th 
Dec  1849,  when  his  eldest  son.  Sir  Alexander  Gibson  Car- 
michael, bom  June  6, 1812,  became  llth  baronet,  but  died 
8th  May  $.  p.  1850.  His  half-brother.  Sir  Thomas,  com- 
mander li.  N.,  12th  baronet,  died  s.  p.  30th  Dec  1855,  when 
his  brother,  Bev.  Sir  William  Henry  Gibson  Carmichael,  be- 
came 13th  baronet,  and  has  three  sons. 


The  representation  of  the  Carmiohaels  of  Balmadie,  aliove 
mentioned,  as  descended  from  the  second  son  of  Sir  John  de 
Cannichael  who  fought  at  the  battie  of  Beaug^  devolved 
upon  Thomas  Carmichael,  Esq.,  who,  in  1740,  married  Mar- 
garet, eldest  daughter  and  hdress  of  Jsmes  Smyth,  Esq.  of 
Athemy,  and  dying  in  1746,  left  an  only  son,  James  Carmi- 
chael, a  distinguished  physician,  who,  in  compliance  with  the 
testamentary  injunctions  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  assumed 
the  additional  surname  and  arms  of  Smyth— see  a  biographi- 
cal notice  of  him  in  this  work  under  Smyth,  potL  He  had 
eight  sons,  six  of  whom  adopted  a  military  life,  and  two 
daughters,  the  elder  of  whom,  Maria,  became  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Monro,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  nnivernty  ol 
Edinburgh.  His  eldest  son,  Migor-General  Sir  James  Car- 
michael Smyth,  K.  C.  H.,  and  C.  B.,  bom  22d  Februaiy 
1780,  was  a  distinguished  officer,  and  served  in  command  of 
the  engineers  at  the  battle  of  Waterioo.  He  was  created  a 
baronet,  25th  August,  1821.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  governor  of  British  Guiana.  He  married,  28th  May, 
1816,  Harriet,  dau^ter  of  General  Bobert  Morse,  and  died 
4th  March,  1888.  His  son.  Sir  James  Bobert  Cannichael,  of 
Nutwood,  county  Surrey,  second  baronet,  dropped,  by  royal 
license,  25th  February,  1841,  the  name  of  Smyth. 


One  of  the  mistresses  of  King  James  the  Fifth  wss  Kath- 
erine  Carmichael,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Carmichael  of  Mea- 
dowflat  Captain  of  Crawford,  described  in  that  curious  work 
'The  Memmie  of  the  Somervilles,'  as  **a  yonng  lady,  ad- 
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mired  for  her  beaatia,  handaomenes  of  peraone,  and  yivacitj 
»f  apiiit "  By  her  the  king  had  John,  prior  of  Coldinghame, 
fee.,  father  of  the  tnrbnlent  Franda  Stewart,  earl  of  Both- 
welL  She  afterwarda  married  Sir  John  Somernlle  of  Gam- 
Dosnethan. 

Of  the  third  earl  of  Hyndfbrd,  the  most  distingmalied  of 
the  noble  family  of  Gannidiael,  the  following  ia  a  notioe : 

CARMICHAEL,  John,  third  eai-1  of  Hyndford, 
ftn  eminent  diplomatist,  son  of  the  second  earl,  was 
bom,  according  to  Donglas^  Peerage,  at  Edinburgh, 
15th  March  1701,  but  according  to  the  Old  Statis- 
tical Account,  at  Carmichael  house,  L'^narkshire, 
ill  April  of  that  year.  He  was  for  some  time  an 
officer  in  the  third  regiment  of  footgnards,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  his  titles  and  estates,  in 
1737.  The  following  year  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  sixteen  representatives  of  the  Scottish  peer- 
age, and  four  times  afterwards  rechoeen.  In 
March  of  the  same  year  (1738)  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  of  police,  an  office  long  since  abol- 
ished. He  was  twice  lord  high  commissioner  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
viz.  in  1739  and  1740.  He  was  alwa^'s  high  in 
the  favour  of  George  the  Second,  and  in  1741, 
when  the  king  of  Prussia  invaded  Silesia,  the  earl 
of  Hyndford  was  sent,  as  envoy  extraordiuary 
and  plenipotentiary,  to  that  monarch,  and  was  so 
successful  in  accommodating  matters,  that  preli- 
minaries of  peace,  between  the  empress  queen  of 
Hungary  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  were  signed  at 
Breslau,  1st  June,  1742.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  his  lordship  was  nominated  a  knight  of  the 
Thistle,  and  vested  with  the  insignia  of  that  or- 
der, at  Charlottenburg,  2d  August,  1742,  by  the 
king  of  Prussia,  In  virtue  of  a  commission  from 
BJng  George  the  Second.  In  1744  he  was  sent, 
on  a  special  mission,  to  Russia,  and  by  his  memo- 
rable negociations  with  that  power,  was  instru- 
mental in  accelerating  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
In  1760  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  sworn  a 
privy  councillor  29th  March  that  year,  and  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber.  In 
1762  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Vienna,  which 
situation  he  held  till  1764,  when  he  was  nominated 
vice-admhral  of  Scotland,  and  on  that  occasion  he 
resigned  his  seat  at  the  board  of  police.  He  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  his  seat  in  Lanarkshire. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  assiduity,  from 
the &ct  that  in  the  library  in  Westraw,  there  aie 


twenty- three  MS.  volumes  of  his  political  life,  in 
his  own  handwriting.  Besides  this,  during  the 
whole  of  his  stay  abroad,  he  kept  up  a  regular 
correspondence  with  his  factor  at  Carmichael,  in 
which  he  evinces  an  accarate  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture, agriculture,  and  rural  afTairB  in  general. 
A  few  years  before  his  death,  he  granted  leases  of 
fifty-seven  years*  duration,  in  order  to  improve 
his  lands,  and  even  at  that  early  period,  when 
agriculture  in  Scotland  was  in  a  very  rude  state, 
he  introduced  clauses  into  the  new  leases  which 
have  since  been  adopted  as  the  most  approved 
mode  of  farming.  The  greater  part  of  the  beauti- 
ful plantations  which  adorn  the  now  deserted  family 
mansion  of  Carmichael  house,  and  which  are  ex- 
celled by  none  in  Scotland,  were  reared  from  seeds 
which  his  lordship  selected  when  on  the  continent, 
but  particularly  when  he  was  in  Russia ;  and  for 
many  years  he  employed  a  great  number  of  work- 
men in  the  buildings  and  plantations  of  Canni« 
chael  and  Westraw.  He  died  19th  July  1767,  in 
the  67th  year  of  1  lis  age,  and  his  remains  were  in- 
tended in  the  family  burial  ground  in  the  parish  o1 
Carmichael. 

CARMICHAEL,  Gbrrhom,  M.A.,  a  learned 
divine,  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1682,  and  educated 
in  the  university  of  that  city,  where  he  took  his 
degrees.  He  was  afterwards  ordained  minister  of 
Monimail,  in  Fifeshire;  and,  in  1722,  iq»pointed 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  For  the  use  of  his  students,  he  wrote 
some  leaiiied  notes  on  ^  Puffendorfi  de  Officiis  Ho- 
minis.*    He  died  at  Glasgow  in  1788,  aged  56. 

CARMICHAEL,  Frederick,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  at  Monimail  in  1708,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Marischal  college,  Aber 
deen.  He  was  ordained  minister  of  Monimail  in 
1737,  on  the  presentation  of  the  eari  of  Leven. 
In  1743  he  was  translated  to  Inveresk,  and  in 
1747  he  was  elected  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, having  previously  declined  an  oflfer  made 
to  him  of  the  divinity  chair  in  Manscnal  college. 
In  1761  he  was  seized  vrith  a  fever,  of  which  he 
died,  aged  45.    He  left  one  volume  of  sermons. 

Garnboie,  a  local  soniune,  derived  from  the  lands  and 
barony  of  Carnegie  in  the  county  of  Forfar. 

In  the  leign  of  King  David  the  Second,  Walter  Hank 
granted  to  John  de  Bonhard,  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Carne- 
gie, in  the  barony  of  Panmwe  av^  parish  of  Oumylie^  whio 
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the  latter  awomed,  Id  oonseqaenoe,  the  surnune  of  Car- 
negie. 

The  family  of  Carnegie  of  that  ilk  became  extinct  in  the 
cUrect  line.  The  next  principal  family  of  that  name  was  Car- 
negie of  Kinnaird.  The  first  of  it  was  Duthacns,  a  descend- 
ant of  Carnegie  of  that  ilk,  who  obtained  a  charter  from  Ro- 
bert dnke  of  Albany,  governor  of  Scotland,  of  half  of  the  lands 
of  Kinnaird,  in  Forfarshire,  and  the  saperiority. 

From  him  lineally  descended  Sir  Robert  Camqpe  of  Kin- 
nand,  appointed  one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice 
in  1547,  and  ambassador  to  France  in  1551 ;  of  whom  a  notice 
IS  sabjoined.  He  and  his  predecessors  were  said  to  be  cap- 
bearers  to  the  longs  of  Scotland,  for  which  they  were  in  nse 
to  carry  a  cap  of  gold  on  the  breast  of  their  eagle  to  show 
their  office. 

His  grandson,  Sir  David,  was  created  Lord  Carnegie  of 
Iviimaird,  14th  April,  1616,  in  which  year  he  was  constituted 
une  of  the  lords  of  session.  In  June  1683,  he  was  elevated 
to  the  earldom  of  Sonthesk.  [See  Southbsk,  Earl  of.] 
These  hononrs  were  attainted,  under  James,  the  fifth  earl, 
for  being  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1715 ;  hot  restored  in 
1855.    (See  vol.  iii.  p.  498). 

Sir  John  Carnegie,  the  second  son  of  David  Carnegie  of 
Panbride,  designed  of  Coluthie,  and  brother  of  David,  first 
earl  of  Sonthesk,  obtained  from  his  father  the  lands  of  Aithie, 
&c,  in  Forfarshire,  and  was  elevated  to  the  peerage,  20th 
April,  1689,  as  Lord  Lour  or  Lower,  and  advanced  1st  No- 
vember, 1647,  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Ethie.  He  suffered 
for  his  fidelity  to  Charles  the  First,  and  after  the  restoration 
his  lordship,  in  1662,  got  an  exchange  of  his  titles  for  thoee 
of  Baroo  Rosehill  of  Rosehill,  and  earl  of  Northesk.  [See 
NoRTMBSK,  Earl  of.]  He  died  m  1667,  at  the  age  of 
about  88. 

The  seventh  earl  of  Northesk,  who  distinguished  himself 
as  a  naval  officer,  will  be  noticed  m  the  article  Nobthibsk. 

CARNEGIE,  Sib  Robert,  of  Kinnaird,  a  lawyer 
and  statesman,  the  son  of  John  de  Carnegie,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fiodden,  was  some  time 
chamberlain  of  Arbi*oath,  and  haying  attached 
himself  to  the  regent  Arran,  was,  July  4,  1547, 
appointed  a  lord  of  session ;  but  on  the  condition 
that,  until  an  actual  vacancy  occnn'ed,  he  should 
be  entitled  to  no  salary  or  emolument.  In  1548 
he  was  sent  to  England  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of 
the  earl  of  Huntly,  chancellor  of  Scotland,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie. 
Soon  afterwai'ds  he  was  despatched  on  a  mission 
to  France ;  and  when  there,  was  requested  by  the 
French  king,  Henry  the  Second,  to  use  bis  influ- 
ence with  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  on  his  re- 
turn, for  the  resignation  of  the  regency  in  favour 
of  Mary  of  Guise,  the  queen  dowager.  In  1551 
we  find  him  clerk  to  the  treasurer  of  Scotland,  and 
one  of  the  commissioners  named  to  conclude  a 
peace  wit^h  England.  In  1554  and  1556  he  was 
similarly  employed.  When  the  Reformation  took 
place,  he  at  first  attached  himself  to  the  queen 


regent's  party,  and  was  employed  by  her  majesty 
in  negociating  with  the  lords  of  the  congregation. 
He  afterwards  joined  the  latter,  and  was  sent  by 
them  to  the  courts  of  England  and  France  to  ex- 
plain and  vindicate  their  intentions.  He  died 
July  5,  1566.  In  the  queen's  letter,  nominating 
his  successor  on  the  bench,  he  is  described  as  a 
pei*8on  "well  inclined  to  justice,  and  expert  in 
matters  concerning  the  common  weill  of  this 
realm.''  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author 
of  the  work  on  Scots  law,  cited  in  Balfour's  Prac- 
ticks  as  Lib.  Cameg.^  or  Carnegie's  Book.  By 
Margaret,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Guthrie  of  Lunan, 
he  had,  with  other  sons,  David,  one  of  the  eight 
commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  called  Octavians, 
who,  by  his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Sir  David 
Wemyss  of  that  ilk,  had  Sir  David  Carnegie, 
abovementioned,  first  earl  of  Southesk. 

CARNEGIE,  William,  seventh  eari  of  North- 
esk.   See  NoBTHBSK,  Earl  of. 

Gabnwath,  earl  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  con- 
ferred m  1689,  on  Su:  Robert  Dalzell,  descended  from  Thomss 
de  Dalzell,  one  of  the  great  barons  who  swore  fealty  to  King 
Edward  the  First  in  1296,  and  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
patriots  that  joined  King  Robert  the  Brace.  The  family 
possessed  the  lands  and  barony  of  Dalzell  in  Lanarkshire  from 
a  yexy  early  period,  but  whidi  they  forfeited  in  the  fbnrtoenth 
oentnry.  For  the  origin  of  the  name  and  family  of  Dalzell, 
see  Dalzell,  surname  of.  Hamilton  of  Wishaw,  in  bis 
'  Description  of  the  shires  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew,'  says,  that 
the  parish  and  barony  of  Dalzell  did  formerly  belong  to  the 
Dalzells  of  that  ilk,  till  the  forfeiture  of  Sir  Robert  Dalzell  by 
King  Dayid  the  Second,  for  his  remaining  in  England  withoot 
the  king's  permission.  Nisbet  and  others  say  that  the  lands 
were  bestowed  by  the  king  on  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming,  20th 
June  1348,  but  according  to  Hamilton,  they  were  given  to 
Robert  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  who  granted  them,  with  one 
of  his  daughters,  to  a  knight  of  the  name  of  Sandilands,  and 
by  the  marriage  of  the  granddaughter  of  the  latter  to  the  heir 
of  Sir  Robert  Dalzell,  thqr  were  restored  to  the  ancient  pro- 
prietors. 

The  earls  of  Gamwath  (the  name  is  derived  from  ootm, 
*  a  heap  of  stones,*  and  waik^  *  a  ford,')  were,  at  all  times,  and 
to  their  own  injury, — the  title  having  been  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  attainted,— distinguished  for  their  steadfast 
loyalty  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  Sir  Robert  Dalzell,  first  earl 
of  Camwath,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Dalzell  of  Dalzell,  by 
Janet,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Gavin  Hamilton  of  Raploch. 
commendator  of  Kilwinning.  After  having  received  the  hon- 
our of  knighthood,  he  was,  "  in  consideration  of  his  own  per- 
sonal merits,  as  well  as  of  the  constant  loyalty  of  his  ances- 
tors in  all  times  past,"  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  ol 
Lord  Dalzell,  by  patent  dated  at  Whitehall,  18th  September, 
1628,  to  him  and  his  heirs  male  of  the  name  of  DalselL  The 
title  of  earl  of  Camwath  was  conferred  with  limitation  to  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body.  The  estate  of  Dalzell  had  oontinned 
directly  in  the  family,  till  the  death  of  one  of  the  young  lairds 
of  Dalzell,  leavmg  onl«  two  daughters,  the  eldest  married  to 
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tbe  htar  nude  of  the  familjr,  aud  the  other  to  a  son  of  the 
laird  of  West  Nisbet,  who  got  with  her  the  one  half  of  the 
lands,  and,  with  his  snooessors,  was  commonlj  called  the 
hanm  of  DalxelL  Lord  Dalzell,  however,  pnrohased  from  the 
latter  his  half;  and  in  1684,  bis  lordship  acquired  the  estate 
of  Camwath  from  James,  earl  of  Buchan,  eldest  son  of  the 
second  marriage  of  John  earl  of  Mar,  treasurer  of  Scotland. 
In  1647  he  sold  the  principal  part  of  the  Dalzell  estate  to 
James  Hamilton  of  Boggs,  second  son  of  John  Hamilton  of 
Orbieston,  by  his  wife,  Christian  Dalzell,  the  earl*8  sister,  and 
it  sdll  remains  in  the  possession  of  Hamilton's  descendants. 
The  first  earl  died  soon  after.  Bj  his  countess,  Maigaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Crichton  of  Clanj,  he  had,  with  a 
daughter,  Lady  Mary,  married  to  Sir  James  Muirhead  of 
Laehop,  Lanarkshire,  two  sons,  Robert,  second  eari,  and  the 
Hon.  John  Dalzell  of  Glenae  in  Dumfries- shire,  who  was  cre- 
ated a  baronet,  11th  April,  1666,  and  died  in  September 
1686.  He  married,  first.  Miss  Sandilands  of  the  Torphichen 
familj,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  both  married ;  se- 
condly, Lady  Margaret  Johnston,  third  daughter  of  James, 
earl  of  Hartfell,  without  inne;  thirdly,  Violet,  daughter  of 
.Riddel  of  Haining,  by  whom  he  had,  with  four  danghteiv,  two 
sons,  of  whom  aiterwards,  as  his  grandson,  Sir  Robert  Dal- 
zell succeeded  as  nzth  earl. 

Robert,  the  second  earl,  adhered  fiimly  to  Charles  the 
First,  and  was,  with  five  other  earls,  accused  before  the  con- 
vention of  estates  of  having  written  a  letter  to  the  queen 
from  Derby,  informing  her  of  the  dengn  of  the  Scots  to  take 
up  arma  against  Charles  the  Fint,  for  which  they  were  sum- 
moned before  them  in  June  1648.  They  all  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, except  the  earl  of  Camwath,  who  retired  to  England. 
On  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  he  was  decerned  to  pay  a 
fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds  Soots,  for  contumacy,  in  not  en- 
tering his  person  in  prison,  on  some  words  spoken  by  him  to 
his  majesty,  with  which  the  estates  were  dissatisfied,  and  on 
the  25th  of  the  following  February,  decreet  of  forfeiture  was 
passed  against  him.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Naseby,  so  dis- 
I  Bstrons  to  the  king,  fought  on  the.  14th  June,  1644,  and  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Clarendon,  the  loss  of  that  battle  was  mainly 
owing  to  Lord  Camwath,  He  rode  next  to  his  miyesty,  and 
when  the  king  was  on  the  point  of  chaiging  at  the  head  of 
his  guards,  the  earl,  (a  man  never  suspected  of  infidelity,  nor 
yet  one  from  whom  his  mijesty  would  have  taken  counsel  in 
such  a  case)  on  a  sudden,  laid  his  hand  on  the  bridle  of  the 
king's  horse,  and  **  swearing  two  or  three  fuUmouthed  Scot- 
tish oaths,"  said,  **  Will  you  go  upon  your  death  in  an  in- 
stant?** and  before  his  miyesty  understood  what  he  would 
have,  tumed  his  horse  round,  on  which  the  word  ran  through 
the  troops  that  they  should  march  to  the  right,  and  they  all 
tumed  their  horses,  and  rode,  upon  the  spur,  off  the  field. 
His  lordship  dUed  soon  afterwards.  By  Christian,  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Dramlanrig,  he  had  two 
sons,  Gavin,  third  earl,  and  the  Hon.  William  Dalzell,  who 
died  unmarried  about  the  end  of  1646. 

Gavin,  third  earl  of  Camwath,  was  compelled  to  pay  a 
hundivd  thousand  merks  for  his  father's  liferent  of  his  estates. 
He  was  served  heir  to  his  brother  William  19th  January 
1647.  He  accompanied  King  Charles  the  Second  into  Eng- 
land in  August  1661,  was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Worcester 
8d  September  of  that  year,  and  remained  in  prison  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  died  in  June  1674.  He  sold  the  estate  of 
Camwath  to  Sir  George  Lockhart,  Lord  President  of  the 
oourt  of  session,  and  it  still  remains  in  the  Lockhart  family. 
The  third  earl  was  twice  married,  first,  to'  Margaret,  the 
elder  of  the  two  daughters  of  David  Lord  Camegie,  son  of 
the  first  earl  of  Sonthesk,  and  bj  her  had  two  sons,  James 


and  John,  sueoessively  earls  of  Camwath,  and  a  dn|^iter, 
Lady  Jean,  married  to  Claud  Moirliead  ef  Ladiope;  and 
secondly,  to  Lady  Maiy  Erskine,  eldsrt  daughter  of  Alaxan 
der  third  eari  of  Kellie,  without  iasoe. 

James,  fourth  eari  of  Camwath,  manned  Lady  Mary  Setoa, 
youngest  dan^ter  of  the  second  eari  of  Wbton,  and  by  her 
be  had  one  daughter,  Lady  Maiy ,  married  to  Lord  John  Hay, 
second  son  of  the  second  marquis  of  Tweeddale,  wiHioal 
issue.  He  died  in  1688,  and  waa  succeeded  by  his  bnthsr, 
John,  fifth  eari  of  Camwath,  a  nobleman  eminant  &r  hia 
learning  and  for  his  knowledge  in  the  sdenoe  of  heraldiT. 
He  died,  unmarried,  in  June  1708.  The  firrt  appeanmee  ef 
numUeUi  (a  teran  in  henldry)  in  Scotland  waa  oo  his  funeral 
escutcheon. 

The  title  reverted  to  the  grandson  of  the  Hon.  SSat  John 
Dalzell  of  Glenae,  baronet,  already  mentioned,  as  having 
three  sons  and  four  dan^ters.  The  sons  were,  1st,  Sb 
John ;  2d,  James,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  King  James  the 
Seventh,  bnt  who,  at  the  Revolution,  quitted  the  sovioe. 
He  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1716,  and  was  taken  at  Ftaa- 
ton,  in  November  of  that  year.  He  married  a  Miss  Graham, 
by  whom,  with  a  daughter,  he  had  a  son,  John,  who  took  t** 
wife  Harriet,  daughter  of  the  sixth  eari  of  Kenmurs ;  and 
8d,  Colonel  Thomas  Dalzell  of  the  Scots  guards,  who  died  in 
1748.  The  latter  married  Janet,  only  daughter  of  the  second 
son  of  Fei^nson  of  Craigdarroch,  by  whmn  he  had  a  son, 
David  Dalzell,  a  merchant  in  GUugow,  and  three  dai^ten. 

Sir  John  Dalzell  of  Glenae,  the  eldest  son,  waa  served  heir 
to  hia  father,  2d  September  1686,  and  died  in  1689.  By  his 
wife,  Henriet,  second  daughter  of  Sir  William  Mumy  of 
Stanhope,  baronet,  he  had  twp  sons,  namely,  Sir  Robert, 
sixth  eari  of  Camwath,  and  J<^n,  and  a  dau^ter,  Mary, 
married  to  tbe  sixth  yisconnt  Kenmure,  who  was  behead^ 
ed  for  his  accession  to  the  rebellion  of  1716.,  The  Hon.  John 
Dalzell,  the  second  son,  was  a  captain  in  the  army  on  half- 
pay,  and  on  the  ramoured  arrival  of  the  eari  of  Mar  in  Scot- 
land in  the  beginning  of  August  of  that  year,  he  sent  in  a 
resignation  of  his  commission  to  the  earl  of  Orkney,  that  ha 
might  join  the  standard  of  the  Pretender,  and  set  off  immedi- 
ately to  Elliock,  the  residence  of  his  brother,  the  eari  of 
Camwath,  to  apprize  him  of  Mar's  expected  arrival  He  ad- 
vanced with  the  insurgent  army  into  England,  and  waa  at 
the  battle  of  Preston.  After  their  defeat  there,  while  nego- 
dations  were  going  on  with  General  WiUa,  the  English  com 
mander,  relattve  to  a  surrrader,  be  appeared  at  Ulllla*  head* 
quarters,  and  requested  to  know  what  terms  he  would  granl 
separately  to  the  Soots.  Wills  answered  that  he  would  not 
treat  with  rebels,  nor  grant  any  other  terms  than  those  al* 
ready  ofiered,  namely,  unconditional  surrender  as  prisoaers  of 
war.  He  was  among  the  prisoners  taken  on  that  oocaaon, 
and  was  immediately  tried  by  a  court  martial  as  a  deserter, 
but  aoquitted,  having  proved  that  previoua  to  joining  the 
rebels  he  had  resigned  his  oommission  in  the  service  of  go- 
vemment  He  married  a  daughter  of  W^liam  Tildesly  of 
Lodge,  Esq.,  and  had  a  son  settled  in  St  GfaristopheiB. 

Sir  Robert  Dalzell  of  Glenae,  tbe  elder  aon,  on  tha  deatii 
of  John,  fifth  earl  of  Camwath,  in  1708,  became  the  sixth 
eari.  He  was  early  instrocted  by  his  tutor  in  the  now  ex- 
ploded doctrines  of  hereditaiy  right,  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance,  which  entailed  ao  much  miseiy  and  mlsfortone 
on  those  who  held  them.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  imbibed  a  strong  affection  far  the 
services  of  the  Church  of  England.  His  disposition  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  naturally  sweet,  and  hia  address  afS»- 
ble,  and,  with  other  gifts  and  graces,  he  possessed  a  ready 
wit  and  conaidsrable  power  of  language.    He  engaged  in  the 
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fobdlion  of  1716  with  great  ardour.  On  reoehnng  from  his 
brother  notice  oi  the  expected  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Mar  in 
Scotland,  on  7th  Aognst  that  year,  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
Pretender,  he  despatched  expresses  to  the  earl  of  Nithsdale, 
the  yiaooont  Kenmnre,  and  other  Jacobite  chiefs  with  the 
intelligence.  He  attended  the  grand  hunting  match  at  Aboyne 
m  Aberdeenshire,  on  27th  Aognst,  convened  by  the  earl  of 
Mar,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  take  np  arms  in  support  of 
the  Chevalier,  and  was  one  of  those  summoned  by  the  Lord 
Aavocate  to  appear  at  Edinburgh  to  give  ball  for  their  alle- 
giance to  the  government;  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  the 
summons.  He  joined  the  insni^gent  army,  on  their  advance 
into  England,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Kelso,  his  chaplain, 
Mr.  William  Irvine,  an  old  episcopalian  minister,  detivoed  a 
sermon,  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  28d  October,  fhU  of  ex- 
hortations to  his  hearers  to  be  zealous  and  steady  in  the  cause 
of  the  Chevalier.  This  disoourse,  he  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged, he  had  formerly  preached  in  the  Highlands,  about 
twenly-ox  years  before,  in  presence  of  Lord  Viscount  Dun- 
dee and  his  army.  On  the  following  Sunday,  the  80th  Octo- 
ber, the  reb^  having  arrived  at  Langholm,  sent  forward  to 
lEodefieohan,  during  the  night,  a  detachment  of  four  hundred 
.horse,  under  the  earl  of  Camwath,  for  the  purpose  of  block- 
ing up  Dumfries  till  the  foot  should  come  up.  This  detaQh"^ 
ment  arrived  at  Ecdefechan  before  daylight,  and  after  a  short 
■halt,  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Dumfries,  but  they  had 
not  advanced  far,  when  they  learned  that  great  preparations 
had  besn  made  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  The  earl  imme- 
diately forwarded  the  intelligence  to  Langholm,  and  in  the 
.meantime  halted  his  men  at  Blacket-ridge,  a  moor  in  the 
neighbourhood,  till  further  orders.  His  express  wss  met  by 
the  main  l^ody  of  the  insuigent  army  about  two  miles  west 
firam  Lan^Im,  on  its  march  to  Dumfries,  the  intended  at- 
tack on  which  town  was  in  consequence  abandoned.  He  was 
taken  pnsoner  at  Preston,  14th  November,  and  on  the  19th 
January  following,  with  Lords  Derwentwater,  Nithsdale, 
Wintoun,  Naim,  Widdrington,  and  Kenmure,  he  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  op,  an  impeachment  of  high  trea- 
son. Here  his  steadfastness  failed  him.  He  pleaded  guilty, 
and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  king,  beseeching  their 
lordships  io  intercede  for  him  with  his  majesty,  assuring 
them  that  if  his  life  were  granted,  ho  should  deem  himself 
obliged  to  live  imderthe  strictest  ties  of  loyalty  to  King  George 
for  the  fhtun.  He  was  condemned,  with  six  other  lords, 
and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  as  a  traitor,  his  titles  attainted, 
and  his  estate,  which  then  amounted  to  £868  per  annum, 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  After  being  respited,  he  received  a  par- 
don, so  far  as  his  life  and  estates  were  concerned,  and  died  at 
Kirkmichael  in  July  1737.  He  was  4  times  married;  1.  to 
T^y  Grace  Montgomery,  8d  daughter  of  9th  earl  of  Eglinton, 
issue  2  danghten;  2.  8d  June  1720,  to  Grizel,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Urquhart  of  Newhall,  issue  a  son,  Alexander;  8. 
to  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Hamilton  of  Bangor,  issue  a 
daughter;  i,  in  July«1786,  to  Margaret,  8d  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas Vinosnt  of  Bambnxxh  Grange,  Yorkshire,  issue  a  son,  Ro- 
bert, married  to  Miss  AcUom  of  Wiseton,  in  the  same  county. 

Alexander  DalseU,  the  attainted  earPs  elder  son,  assumed 
the  titie  of  earl,  after  his  father's  death.  He  died  at  Kirk- 
michael, 8d  April  1787.  By  his  wife,  Elisabeth  Jackson,  he 
had  6  sons,  all  of  whom,  except  the  2d,  died  young,  Aid  2 
daughters,  styled  Lady  Margaret  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Dalaell, 
the  former  married  to  Sir  Robert  Grierson  of  Lagg,  baronet 
rhe  latter  died  unmarried. 

Richard,  the  eldest  son,  &  in  1758,  m.  Elizabeth  Johnstone, 
and  had  a  d^.  m.  to  her  cousin,  Alexander  Gnerson,  Esq., 
founger  of  Lsft. 


Robert  Dalzell  of  Glenae,  the  ieoond  and  only  surviving 
son,  studied  for  the  bar,  and  passed  advocate  in  1776.  On 
his  father's  death,  he  inherited  the  estates,  but  did  not  as- 
sume the  titie.  He  died  at  Glenae  house,  18th  February, 
1808.  He  married,  18th  March,  1788,  Anne,  daughter  of 
David  Armstrong  of  Kirtieton,  Dumfnes-shire,  advocate,  and 
by  her  had  two  daughters,  namely,  Maigaret,  wife  of  Major 
Doogal  Stuart-Dalziel,  and  Elizabeth,  of  Hemy  Douglas, 
Esq.,  third  son  ot  Sir  Charies  Douglss,  baronet  of  Kelhead, 
and  a  son,  John,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  bom  18th  Au- 
gust 1796.  He  succeeded  his  father  m  1808.  He  was  an 
officer  in  the  royal  navy,  and  fell  in  action  off  New  Orieans, 
10th  October,  1814.  As  he  died  unmarried,  the  issue  male 
of  the  attainted  earPs  eldest  son,  Alexander,  styled  the  sev- 
enth esri,  became  extinct,  and  the  estates  fUl  to  Robert  Al- 
exander DalseU,  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  bom  18th 
February  1768,  descended  from  the  attainted  earPs  younger 
son,  Robert  To  General  DalseU,  the  earidom  of  Camwath 
was  restored  by  act  of  parliament,  26th  May  1826.  He  mar- 
ried, first,  28d  September  1789,  Jane,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Parkes,  Esq.  of  Cork,  and  by  her,  (who  died  8d  September 
1791)  he  had  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  died  young;  sec- 
ondly, 26th  April,  1794,  Andalusia,  daughter  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Arthur  Browne,  by  whom  he  had  fbur  sons  and  three 
daughters.  This  lady  died  m  1888,  and  the  earl  married, 
thirdly,  11th  October,  1888,  Jane,  relict  of  Migor  Alexander 
Morison  of  Gunnersbnry  Park,  Middlesex,  and  of  John  Car- 
nell,  Esq.  of  Correnden  and  Hazel  Hall,  Kent.  His  lordship 
died  January  1,  1839. 

His  eldest  son,  Thomas  Henry  Dalzell,  succeeded  as  ele- 
venth earl  m  succession  (including  those  who  should  have 
possessed  the  titie  during  the  attainder).  He  was  bom  in 
1797 ;  married,  Ist,  Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Rt  Hon. 
Henry  Grattan,  widow  of  John  Blashford,  Esq. ;  died  in  1868, 
without  issue ;  married,  2dly,  in  1866,  Isabella  Bliza,  daugh- 
ter of  Colonel  Eardley  Wilmot,  RA.,  widow  of  J.  H.  Ledcy, 
Esq. ;  iaeue,  a  son,  Henry  Arthur  Hew,  ft.  18M.  who  «.  his  father 
as  9th  earl  on  his  death,  Dec.  14, 1867. 


Carrick,  a  surname  derived  from  the  southem  of  the 
three  districts  mto  which  the  county  of  Ayr  is  dirided.  The 
name  appears  to  have  originated  from  the  British  earrig^  a 
rock,  probably  in  reference  to  Ailsa  Cnug,  a  lofty  rock  in  the 
sea  which  lies  opposite  to  its  seaboard,  and  which  likewise  gave 
Ills  title  to  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa. 

Cakrick,  eari  of,  an  ancient  titie,  first  held  by  Duncan, 
son  of  Gilbert,  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Fergus,  lord  of  Gal- 
loway, a  chief  descended  of  a  Saxon  family,  long  previously 
placed  over  these  wild  people  by  the  English  earis  of  North- 
umberiand,  who,  having  rebelled  against  Makolm  the  Fourth, 
was  subdued  by  him,  and  became  a  subject  of  the  Scottish 
crown  m  the  twelfth  century.  At  that  period,  the  district 
of  Carrick  formed  a  portion  of  Galloway.  On  Fei^gns*  death, 
in  1161,  his  lands  were,  according  to  tiie  law  of  the  country, 
divided  between  GObert  and  his  brother  Uchtred.  They  at* 
tended  William  the  Lion  on  his  invaoon  of  KorthumberiaDd 
in  1174,  but  no  sooner  was  he  taken  prisoner  than,  rstoming 
into  Galloway  at  the  head  of  thefar  fleroe  and  rapadous  dans, 
they  broke  out  into  rebellion,  attacked  and  demolished  the 
royal  oasties,  murdered  the  Anglo-Normans  who  had  settied 
among  their  mountains,  snd  expelled  tbs  ofBeen  of  the  king 
of  Scots.  They  proceeded  next  to  dispute  about  pro^mi» 
nence  and  poasessions  among  thmnsslvss.  On  the  22d  Sep- 
tember, 1176,  Gilbert  attacked  Uohti«d,  while  ivsiding  in 
his  father's  house  in  Loch-Feq^  and  havinf  overpowered 
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Kim^  cmaed  his  son  Maloolm  to  pnt  bun  to  desth,  after  de- 
priviog  him  of  his  right  and  tongue,  bat  was  nnable  to  ac- 
quire his  possesrions,  yaliantlj  defended  hj  Roland  the  son 
of  Uchtred.  On  William  the  Lion  regaining  his  Ubertj,  in 
the  following  year,  he  invaded  Gallowaj,  sabdned  Gilbert, 
and  exacting  a  pecuniary  satisfaction,  allowed  him  to  resume 
possession  of  his  inheritance.  Gilbert  died  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uaxy  1184-5,  when  Roland,  the  son  of  the  murdered  Uchtred, 
seizing  the  favourable  opportonitj,  attacked  and  dispersed  his 
uncle's  adherents,  6th  July  1185,  and  obtained  poesesrion  of 
all  Galloway  as  his  own  inheritance.  This  procedure  was, 
however,  opposed  by  Henry  the  Second  of  England,  then 
lord  paramount  of  Scotland,  who  marched  an  army  to  Car> 
lisle,  and  although  William  would  have  been  well  pleased  to 
see  Roland  in  poesesrion  of  the  whole  country,  both  he  and 
Roland  were  forced  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  decision  of 
the  English  court  Satisfied  with  this  acknowledgment  of 
his  paramount  right,  Henry  left  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion to  William,  who  granted  the  district  of  Carrick  to  Dun- 
can, son  of  Gilbert,  as  a  full  satisfaction.  This  took  place 
about  1186,  and  Duncan  was  thereupon  created  earl  of  Car- 
nfk.  About  1240,  he  founded  the  famous  abbey  of  Cross- 
ragud  or  Croesregol,  two  miles  from  Maybole,  for  Cluniac 
monks,  and  amply  endowed  it  with  lands  and  tithes.  He 
also  gave  to  the  monks  of  Paisley  and  Melrose,  several  dona- 
tions out  of  bis  estate,  for  the  welfare  of  lus  soul. 

His  son,  Kigel  or  Niel,  second  earl  of  Carrick,  like  his  fa- 
ther, was  very  liberal  to  the  chureh.  In  1255,  a  commisriou 
was  granted  by  Henry  the  Third,  for  receiving  *  Niel  earl  of 
Karricke,'  and  other  Scotsmen  into  his  protection.  He  was 
one  of  the  regente  of  Scotland  and  guardians  of  Alexander 
the  Third  and  his  queen,  appointed  in  the  convention  at  Rox- 
btti^h,  20th  September,  1255,  and  died  the  following  year. 
He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Walter,  high-steward  of 
Scotland,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Margaret,  countess  of 
Carrick,  in  her  own  right,  and  the  mother  of  Robert  the 
Bruce.  She  was  twice  married ;  firet,  to  Adam  de  Kiloon- 
cath  (or  Kilconquhar),  who,  in  her  right,  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  those  days,  was  third  earl  of  Carrick.  Having 
joined  the  crusade  of  1268,  under  the  banner  of  Louis  the 
Ninth  of  France,  be  died  at  Aeon  in  the  Holy  Land  in  1270. 
The  following  year  she  married,  seoondlyi  Robert  Brus,  son 
of  Robert  Brus,  lord  of  Annandale  and  Cleveland,  under  the 
romantic  circumstances  already  related.  [See  owite,  p.  407, 
art.  Bruce.]  Brus,  in  consequence,  became  fourth  earl  of 
Carrick.  The  countess  died  before  1292,  and  on  27th  No- 
vember of  that  year,  her  husband  rerigned  to  Robert  the 
Bruce,  his  eldest  son,  the  earldom  of  Carrick,  with  all  the 
lands  he  held  in  Scotland  in  right  of  his  wife.  He  still,  how- 
ever, continued  to  be  styled  earl  of  Carrick.  He  and  his  son 
swore  fealty  to  Edward  the  Firat  at  Berwick,  28th  August 
1296,  on  which  occarion  they  are  styled  in  the  record  '  Robert 
d)  Brus  le  veil  (vieil)  s  Robert  do  Bnis  le  jouene  Counte  de 
Carrick.*  The  elder  Brus  died  in  1804.  By  the  oonntess  of 
Carrick  he  had  five  sons  and  seven  danghten,  vis.  1.  Robert 
the  Bruce,  fifth  eari  of  Carrick  and  king  of  Scoto ;  2.  Edward, 
Rzth  earl,  crowned  king  of  Ireland ;  8  and  4,  Thomas  and 
Alexander,  who,  being  taken  prisonen  in  Galloway,  9th  Feb- 
maiy,  1306-7,  by  Duncan  Macdowal,  when  bringing  succours 
to  their  brother  Robert  from  Ireland,  after  an  engagement  in 
which  they  were  both  severely  wounded,  and  presented  by 
him  at  Carlisle  to  Edward  the  Fint,  were,  by  his  order,  im- 
mediately executed ;  and,  5,  Niel,  a  young  man  of  singular 
beauty,  one  of  those  who  surrendered  at  Kildrummie  castle 
to  the  earls  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford  in  1806.  He  was 
tried  by  a  special  commisriou  at  Berwick,  condemned,  hanged 


and  beheaded.  The  daughten  wece,  1.  Lady  •Isabel,  mat 
ried,  first,  to  Sir  Thomas  Randolph  of  Strathdon,  high-cbam- 
beriain  of  Scotland,  by  whom  she  had  Thomas  earl  of  Moray, 
regent  of  Scotland;  secondly,  to  an  earl  of  Athol;  and  thirdly, 
to  Alexander  Bruce,  by  whom  she  bad  a  son  of  the  same 
name.  Among  the  chartera  of  Robert  the  Bruce  is  one  to 
Isobel  countess  of  Athol  and  Alexander  Bruce  her  sra,  of  tbe 
lands  of  Culven  and  Sannayki&  Two  othen  are  granted  to 
Isabell  de  Atholia  and  Alexander  Bruce,  *filio  sue  nepoti 
nostro,*  of  the  lands  of  Balgillo  in  Forfarebire;  2.  Lady  Maiy, 
married,  fint,  to  Sir  Niel  Campbell  of  Lochow,  ancestor  of  the 
Argylo  famOy,  and  secondly,  to  Sir  Alexander  Fraxer,  higb- 
ehamberlain  of  Scotland;  8.  Lady  Christian,  married,  firet, 
to  Gratney,  earl  of  Mar;  secondly  to  Sir  Christopher  Seton  ef 
Seton,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  English  in  1806 ;  and  thirdly, 
to  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  BoUiwell;  4.  Lady  Matilda,  married 
to  Hugh,  earl  of  Ross;  5.  Lady  Margaret,  married  to  Sir 
William  Carlyle  of  Torthorwald  and  Cmnington;  6.  Lady 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Sir  William  Dishington  of  Ardross  in 
Fife;  and  7.  the  youngest  daughter,  whose  name  has  not 
been  preserved,  married  to  Sir  David  de  Brechin. 

King  Robert  the  Bruce,  the  eldest  son,  married,  first,  Isa- 
bella, daughter  of  Donald,  tenth  earl  of  Mar,  by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter,  Marjory,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  1806,  and  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  England,  in 
charge  of  Henry  de  Percy  till  after  the  battle  of  Bannockbnrn 
in  1814,  when  she  was  conducted  back  to  Scotland  by  Walter 
the  high-steward,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1815.  She 
died  in  March  1815-16,  leaving  an  only  child,  afterwards 
King  Robert  the  Second.  The  Bruce  married,  secondly,  in 
1802,  Lady  Elizabeth  de  Burgo,  eldest  daughter  of  Rt<^ard, 
second  earl  of  Ulster.  In  1806,  she  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of 
St.  Duthac  at  Tain,  in  Ro8S*-shire,  but  the  earl  of  Ross,  vio- 
lating the  sanctuary,  delivered  ber  up  to  the  English.  The 
directions  given  for  her  entertainment  while  a  prisoner,  are 
preserved  by  Rymer.  She  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  manor 
of  Brustewick ;  to  be  allowed  a  waiting  woman  and  a  maid 
servant,  advanced  in  life,  sedate,  and  of  good  conversation ;  a 
butler,  two  men  servants,  and  a  footboy  for  her  chamber, 
sober,  and  not  riotous,  to  make  her  bed ;  three  greyhounds, 
when  she  inclined  to  bunt ;  venison,  fish,  and  the  fairest  bouse 
in  the  manor.  In  1808,  she  was  removed  to  another  prison, 
and  in  1812,  to  Windsor  castle,  when  twenty  shillings  weekly 
wwe  allowed  for  ber  muntenance.  Her  last  place  of  confine- 
ment was  the  castle  of  Rochester,  whither  she  was  conveyed 
in  1814.  The  same  year,  after  Bannockbum,  the  queen,  the 
sister  and  daughter  of  Bruce,  with  the  bishop  of  Glasgow 
snd  the  earl  of  Mar,  were  exchanged  for  the  eari  of  Hereford. 
She  died  26th  October  1827,  and  was  buried  at  Dunfermline. 
Her  issue  were,  a  son.  King  David  the  Second,  and  three 
daughters,  namely,  1.  Margaret,  married,  first,  to  Robert 
Glen,  who,  with  his  wife,  received  a  grant  of  Piteddy  in  Fife 
from  her  brother,  David  the  Second ;  and,  secondly,  to  William, 
fourth  earl  of  Sutherland,  and  died  in  1858,  leaving  issue  by  the 
earl;  2.  MatQda,  married  to  Thomas  Isaac,  a  simple  esquire, 
and  had  two  daughters,  Johanna,  married  to  John,  lord  of 
Lorn,  and  Catharine,  who  died  young.  Thrir  mother  died  at 
Aberdeen  20th  July,  1858,  and  was  buried  at  Dunfermline ; 
and  8.  Elizabeth,  married  to  Su*  Walter  Oliphant  of  Aber- 
dalgy,  for  which  Crawford  refera  to  a  charter  of  11th  January 
1364,  whereby  King  David  erecte  the  lands  of  Gask  into  a 
free  barony,  *  dilecto  et  fideli  sue  Waltero  Olyfant  et  Eliza* 
bethflB,  sponsse  suae,  dilectse  sorori  nostras.'  Berides  these 
children.  King  Robert  the  Bruce  bad  a  natural  son.  Sir  Rc- 
bert  Bruce,  knight,  who  obtained  from  his  father  granu  of 
the  lands  of  liddisdak,  the  barony  of  Sproustoo,  the  forfeited 
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lands  of  Alexando'  de  Abernethy,  and  various  other  lands,  in 
which  grants  he  is  generally  styled  *  filius  noster  charissimus.' 
He  fonght  gallantly  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Dnpplin,  where 
he  was  killed,  12th  August,  1332. 

Sir  Edward  Bruce,  the  second  son,  on  whom  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body,  without  reference  to  legitimacy,  the  earl- 
dom of  Carrick  was  conferred  by  charter  by  his  brother  King 
Robert,  and  who  was  also  lord  of  Galloway  and  king  of  Ire- 
land, married  Isabella,  daughter  of  William  earl  of  Bos,  for 
which  he  received  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  dated  at 
Avignon  1st  June  1817,  as  they  were  within  the  third  and 
fourth  degrees  of  consanguinity,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
an  end  to  feuds  between  their  parents,  relatives,  and  friends. 
Edward,  king  of  li'eland,  Lad  no  legitimate  issue,  but  he  left 
three  natural  sons,  Robert,  Alexander,  and  Thomas,  succes- 
sively earls  of  Carrick.    [See  ante^  p.  422.] 

Robert,  seventh  eari,  the  eldest  son,  inherited  that  earldom 
in  virtue  of  the  charter  granted  by  Robert  the  First  to  the 
heirs  male  of  the  body  of  his  brother,  Edward  Bruce,  without 
restricting  the  sucoesBton  to  legitimate  sons.  He  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Dupplin,  12th  Angnst,  1332,  without  issue. 

Alexander,  eighth  earl,  his  brother  and  heir,  with  many 
others  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  submitted  to  Baliol  after  the 
battle  of  Dupplin.  At  the  battle  of  Annan  soon  after,  where 
Baliol  was  surprised  and  defeated,  he  was  taken  in  arms  by 
the  earl  of  Moray,  who  saved  him  from  the  punishment  of  a 
tndtor.  Balfour  says  that  he  had  been  constrained  to  follow 
Baliol  to  Annan.  At  the  battle  of  Halidonhill,  19th  July, 
1833,  he  held  a  command  in  the  third  divbion  of  the  Scots 
army,  which  was  led  by  the  regent  himself,  and  fell,  fighting 
valiantly  against  the  English ;  thus  atoning,  says  Lord  Hailes, 
for  his  short  defection  from  his  oousn  David  the  Second. 
He  married  Eleanor,  only  daughter  of  Archibald  de  Douglas, 
ateter  of  William  first  earl  of  Douglas,  and  by  her  had  an 
only  daughter,  Lady  Eleanor  Bruce,  married  to  Sir  William 
de  Cunynghame,  who,  in  her  right,  became  tenth  earl  of 
Carrick.  The  countess,  her  mother,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  earl  Alexander,  was  four  times  married  again, 
namely,  to  James  Sandilands  of  Calder,  of  the  Torphichen 
family;  William  Towers  of  Dahry;  Sir  Duncan  Wallace  of 
Sundrum;  and  lastly,  in  1376,  to  Sir  Patrick  Hepburn  of 
Hales.  In  the  Fadera  is  a  safe-conduct  for  Alianora  de 
Bruys,  countess  of  Carrick  (the  daughter),  going  into  Eng- 
land, with  sixty  horse  in  her  train,  to  visit  the  shrine  of  Tho- 
mas i  Becket  at  Canterbury,  to  endure  for  one  year,  dated  8th 
December,  1373. 

Thomas  Btuce,  ninth  earl,  succeeded  his  brother  Alexander. 
He  was  one  of  the  assodates  of  Robert  the  Steward,  guardian 
of  Scotland,  whom  he  joined  with  the  flower  of  the  gentry  of 
Kyle,  in  1334,  but  died  soon  afterwards  without  issue. 

On  his  death  the  earldom  of  Carrick  reverted  to  the  crown, 
and  was  conferred  on  Sir  William  de  Cunynghame,  knight, 
husband  of  Lady  Eleanor  Bruce,  as  appears  from  an  incom- 
plete charter  of  King  David  the  Second,  without  a  date.  The 
earldom,  however,  soon  again  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was 
conferred  by  David  the  Second  on  John  Stewart,  Lord  of 
Kyle,  great  grandson  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  eldest  son  of 
Robert  Steward  of  Scotland,  earl  of  Strathem,  by  a  charter 
in  the  parliament  at  Scone,  22d  June  1363.  In  1366  he  had 
defeated  the  English  in  Annandale,  and  obliged  the  inhabi- 
tants to  submit  to  the  Scots  government  John  Stewart, 
eleventh  earl  of  Carrick,  was  present  in  the  parliament  held 
by  David  at  Perth,  23d  October  1370,  when  the  earldom  of 
Ross  was  resigned  into  the  king's  hands.  After  the  accession 
(if  his  father  to  the  throne,  he  resigned  the  earldom  into  his 
migo^^B  hand^  and  obtained  a  new  charter  thereof  to  him 


and  Lady  Annabella  Dmmmond,  his  spouse,  in  liferent,  and 
to  the  heirs  procreated  between  them,  in  fee,  Ist  June  1374. 
Succeeding  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  in  1390,  by  the  title  of 
Robert  the  Third,  he  conferred  the  earldom  of  Carridc  on  his 
eldest  son,  the  ill-fated  duke  of  Rothesay,  who  thus  became 
the  twelfth  earl.  After  the  death  of  that  prince,  the  king, 
10th  December  1404,  granted  in  free  regality  to  his  second 
son  James,  steward  of  Scotland,  afterwards  James  the  First, 
the  whole  lands  of  the  stewartry  of  Scotland,  including  the 
earldom  of  Carrick.  That  earldom  ever  after  composed  part 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  princes  uid  stewards  of  Scotland, 
and  is  one  of  the  titles  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  duke  ol 
Uuthesay. 


The  title  of  earl  of  Carrick  was.  for  a  short  time,  held  by 
another  John  Stewart,  the  second  son  of  Robert  earl  of  Ork- 
ney, a  natural  son  of  James  the  Fifth.  He  was  first  crrated  a 
peer  of  Scotland  by  the  title  of  Lord  Kincleven,  10th  Au<;ust, 
1607,  and  had  charters  of  the  dominical  lands  and  miU  of  the 
monasteiy  of  Crossraguel,  of  the  lands  of  Ballersom,  Knock' 
ronnall,  and  of  the  barony  of  Grenane,  &c.,  29th  August 
1616.  Being  thus  in  possession  of  part  of  the  ancient  earl- 
dom of  Carrick,  he  obtained  from  King  Charles  the  First  a 
patent  of  the  title  of  earl  of  Carrick.  At  the  privy  council 
held  22d  July  1628,  the  procurator  for  his  lordship  delivered 
to  the  earl  of  Mar,  lord  treasurer,  a  patent  under  the  great 
seal,  whereby  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  advance  him 
to  that  dignity,  which  patent  the  lord  treasurer  having  exhi- 
bited to  the  council.  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  lord  advocate,  re- 
minded the  council  that  the  title  of  earl  of  Carrick  belonged 
to  the  king's  eldest  son,  the  prince  of  Scotland,  and  was  not 
oommunioable  to  any  subject,  and  he  recommended  to  the 
council  to  advise  with  his  majesty  on  the  subject,  before  any 
*  forder  wer  prooeedit  herein.*  The  difficulty  appears  to  have 
been  got  over  by  the  earrs  alleging  that  the  title  was  taken 
not  from  the  earldom  of  Carrick  in  Ayrshire,  but  from  a 
small  place  called  Carrick  on  his  lordship's  estate  in  Orkney ; 
for,  on  14th  December  1630,  the  lord  chancellor  delivered  to 
the  earl  of  Carrick  a  patent  Tuder  the  great  seal,  whereby  his 
majesty  made  him  and  the  heirs  male  *gpttin*  of  his  own 
body  earls  of  Carrick,  which  patent  the  sud  earl  reverently 
accepted  on  his  knees,  his  ambition  now  being  completely 
gratified.  His  lordship  died  without  male  issue  in  1652, 
when  his  titles  became  extinct. 


In  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  the  title  of  earl  of  Carrick.  cre- 
ated in  1748,  is  enjoyed  by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Butler, 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor  with  the  house  of  Or- 
monde. The  first  Visoount  Ikenrin,  (created  in  1620)  the 
second  title  of  the  earl  of  Carrick,  was  Sir  Pierce  Butler  of 
lismallon,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Edmund,  created  in  1315 
earl  of  Carrick^Mae-Grif^e,  for  his  services  against  the 
Scots,  a  sort  of  oppoation  title  when,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  borne  by  Edward  Bruce,  afterwards  crowned  kirg  of 
Ireland,  llie  eighth  Viscouut  Ikeirin  obtained  the  earldtim 
hi  1748. 

CARRICK,  John  Donald,  a  miscellaneons 
writer,  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  Apiil  1787.  His 
father  was  in  h amble  cii'camstances;  and  after  re- 
ceiving the  common  elements  of  education,  he  was 
at  an  early  period  placed  in  the  office  of  a  Mr. 
Nicholson,  an  architect  in  his  native  citj.  In 
1807,  unknown  to  his  parents,  with  the  view  of 
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trying  his  foilnne  in  London,  he  set  off  on  foot, 
with  bat  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  sleeping 
under  hedges,  or  wherever  he  coald  obtain  a  dor- 
mitory. On  his  aiTival  in  the  great  city  he  offered 
his  services  to  various  shopkeepers,  but  at  first 
without  success.  At  last  a  decent  tradesman, 
himself  a  Scotsman,  took  compassion  on  the  friend- 
less lad,  and  engaged  him  to  run  his  en*ands,  &c. 
He  was  afterwards  in  the  employment  of  several 
other  persons.  In  the  spring  of  1809  he  obtained 
a  situation  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Spodes  &  Co., 
in  the  Staffordshire  potteiy  line  of  business.  In 
the  beginning  of  1811  he  retmiied  to  Glasgow,  and 
opened  a  large  establishment  in  Hutcheson  street, 
as  a  china  and  stoneware  merchant,  in  which  busi- 
ness he  continued  for  fourteen  yeai*s.  In  1825,  he 
published  a  *  Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace,'  in  two 
volumes,  which  was  wi'itten  for  Constable's  Mis- 
cellany. This,  his  principal  work,  was  favourably 
I'eceived.  lie  also  wrote,  about  this  time,  some 
comic  songs  and  humorous  pieces.  In  that  year  he 
gave  up  his  business,  and  travelled  for  two  or  three 
years,  chiefly  in  the  West  Highlands,  as  an  agent 
for  some  Grlasgow  house.  He  afterwards  became 
sub-editor  of  the  '  Scots  Times,'  a  newspaper  of 
liberal  principles  then  published  at  Glasgow,  and 
wrote  many  of  the  local  squibs  and  other  jeux 
(Tesprit  which  appeared  in  that  paper.  He  con- 
tributed 'The  Confessions  of  a  Burker,'  'The 
Devil's  Codicil,'  and  other  pieces,  to  '  The  Day,* 
a  periodical  published  for  six  months  at  Glas- 
gow in  1832.  Afterwards  to  a  collection  of  songs 
and  pieces  of  poetry,  sentimental  and  humorous, 
entitled  '  Whistle-Binkie.'  Mr.  Carrick  contributed 
*The  Scottish  Tea-Party,'  'Mister  Peter  Pater- 
son,  'The  Harp  and  the  Haggis,'  'The  Gude- 
man's  Prophecy,'  '  The  Cook's  Legacy,'  and  '  The 
Muirlaud  Cottagers,'  in  that  vein  of  humour  in 
which  he  excelled.  In  1833  he  was  editor  of  the 
'Perth  Advertiser'  during  eleven  months.  In 
Februaiy  1834  he  was  editor  of  the  '  Kilmarnock 
Journal;'  but  being  afflicted  with  an  affection 
which  finally  settled  into  tic  doloreux  in  the  head 
and  mouth,  he  returned  to  Glasgow  in  January 
1835,  where  he  superintended  the  first  edition  of 
the  'Laird  of  Logan,'  a  collection  of  Scottish 
anecdotes  and  facetin,  which  appeai'ed  in  June  of 
that  year,  and  of  which  he  was  projector  and  prin- 


cipal contributor;  and  he  contributed  papers  to  the 
'Scottish  Monthly  Magazine,'  a  periodical  pub- 
lished for  a  short  time  in  Glasgow.  Mr.  Carrick 
died  August  17,  1887,  and  was  interred  in  the 
burying-ground  of  the  High  Church  of  his  native 
city.  As  a  writer  he  Is  principally  distinguished 
for  humorous  satire,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  his  countr3rmen.  To 
an  enlarged  edition  of  the  'Laird  of  Logan'  we 
are  indebted  for  these  details  of  his  life. 


Carruthers,  a  sorname  derived  from  an  andaot  paxish 
of  the  same  name  m  Dnmfries-shire,  which  with  Penereax 
was  anited  to  Middlebie  in  1609,  and  thej  now  fonn  ona 
parish,  under  the  lattm'  name.  On  a  height  above  the  site 
of  the  ancient  hamlet  of  CumtheFB  stood  a  British  fortlet 
whence  came  the  name  Caer-rhjthyr,  *the  fort  of  the  as- 
sault.' The  lands  of  Penersax  (written  also  Penesaz  and 
Pennisaz,  vulgarized  into  Penersaughs,)  belonged  in  the  fif- 
toenth  century  to  Kilpatrick  of  Daigamock,  but  passed,  in 
1499,  to  Garruthers  of  Mousewaid,  and  in  the  leign  of  James 
the  Sixth  were  acquired  by  the  Douglases  of  Drumlanrig,  the 
ancestors  of  the  dukes  of  Queensbeny.  A  statue  of  Sir  Si- 
mon Garruthers  of  Mousewaid,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
that  ducal  house,  lies  in  the  aisle  of  the  parish  chordi  of 
Mousewaid  (originally  Moswaid,  *  the  wood  near  the  moss*), 
its  head  pillowed,  its  feet  on  a  lion,  and  its  hands  in  the  ele- 
vated posture  of  supplication ;  but  it  has  neither  date  nor 
inscription.  In  *  Pitcaim's  Griminal  Trials,*  (vol.  L  part  1,) 
under  date,  September  13, 1563,  a  bond  is  quoted  as  recorded 
in  the  Gaution  Book,  {Liber  Plegiadouia,)  whereby  Marion 
Garruthers.  an  heiress  of  Mousewaid,  finds  caution  not  to 
many  any  chief  trsitor  or  other  *  broken*  man.  One  WiUiam 
Garruthers  in  Glonhede,  wss,  January  26,  1508-9,  convicted 
of  transporting  cattle  to  England  (taken  from  the  laird  of 
Newby),  and  of  srt  and  part  of  the  slaughter  at  the  ssme 
time  of  Robert  Hood  and  of  an  infant  of  two  years  old,  as 
well  as  of  the  burning  of  the  place  and  mill  of  Ncwby,  in 
company  with  Andrew  Johnston  *■  and  the  traitors  of  Leveo,* 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  drawn  and  hanged,  and  all  his  goods 
forfeited.  The  crime  of  sending,  or  *  treasonably  outputting,' 
as  it  was  called,  of  cattle  to  England,  was,  in  those  daysi, 
always  visited  with  the  severest  punishments,  as  during  the 
wars  between  the  two  oougtiies,  frequent  famines  took  place 
in  Scotland ,  and  the  constant  force  maintained  on  the  bor- 
ders led  to  the  necessily  of  bringing  cattle  from,  rather  than 
sending  them  to,  the  English  countieif.  On  May  19, 1563, 
John  Garruthers  of  Holmends  (properly  Holmains  or  How- 
mains),  Geoige  and  William  his  sons,  Edwfrd  Irvine  of  Bon- 
shaw,  David  Irvine  of  Bobgill,  and  several  others  their  ac- 
complices, were  indicted  for  hurting  Kirkpatrick  of  Glosebnm, 
and  slaying  several  persons  whose  names  were  given ;  but  the 
indictment  appean  to  have  been  departed  from.  On  IStli 
Mardi  1618  John  Garruthers  of  Bammerscales,  ana  William 
Johnston,  called  of  liockerbie,  were  indicted  for  the  slaughter 
of  Ghristopher  Wigholme  (now  Wigham  or  Whigham),  bur- 
gess of  Sanquhar,  committed  in  June  1594,  but  the  charge 
was  not  pressed  against  Garrutliers.  For  the  slaughter  of 
John  Garruthers  of  Dormont,  one  Habbie  Bae  in  Mousewaid 
and  twenty-one  otliers  were  put  upon  their  trial,  8d  Febru- 
ary 1619 ;  but  the  case  was  remitted  to  the  circuit  court  at 
Dumfries,  and  the  result  is  not  recorded. 


CARSON,  6! 

CARSON,  AqliombtRoss,  M.A.,  LL.D..  rec- 
tor of  tlie  High  Sdiool  of  Edinburgh,  a  classical 
«Ao1ar  of  reputation,  was  barn  at  Holjwood, 
Dnmfries-sliire,  in  the  jear  1780.  He  received 
the  elements  of  hia  classical  education  in  the  en- 
dowed school  of  Wallace  Hall,  in  the  iieighbonr- 
ing  parish  of  Closebnrn ;  in  which  institution  he 
sabseqnentl/  acted  aa  an  assistant  teadier.  In 
1797  he  entered  the  nniversity  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
IVoin  Ua7  1799,  till  October  18U0,  acted  as  assist- 
ant to  Mr,  John  Tajlor,  of  the  grammar  school, 
Moaselbni^h.  He  was  enrolled  a  student  of  divi 
nity  in  the  nniversity  of  Edinburgh  in  1799.  The 
grammar  soliool  of  Dnmfries  having  become  va- 
cant hj  the  removal  of  Mr.  Qraj  to  Edinbui^h, 
Mr.  Caraon  was  nnaaimonsiy  elected  his  sncces 
,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1801.  In  January 
)6,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Christison's  promo- 
tion to  the  chsir  of  hnmanity  in  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Canon  obtained  a  mastership  in  the  High  SchooL 
Id  1820,  when  Mr.  Pillans  vacated  the  rector^ 
ir,  in  conseqnence  of  having  succeeded  Profea 
■or  Cliriatison  in  the  univenity,  the  patrons  of  the 
High  School  placed  Mr.  Carson  at  the  head  of  the 
school.  His  appointment  as  rector  took  place  on 
the  SOU)  of  August,  1830.  He  had,  three  months 
pnor,  declined  acceptance  of  the  Greek  professor- 
ship in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  to  which, 
though  not  a  candidate,  he  had  been  elected.  Six 
years  afterwards,  that  university,  in  token  of  his 
great  leamiog,  conferred  on  him  the  degiee  of 
LL.D.  On  the  9tb  of  October,  1845,  he  found  it 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  precaiioas  state  of 
hia  health,  to  tender  his  resignation  aa  rector  of 
the  High  School  int«  the  hands  of  the  patrons. 
On  this  occasion  the  magistrates  and  council  tes- 
tified their  appreciation  of  his  long  and  faithtbl 
services  by  settling  upon  him  an  annuity  for  life 
of  a  hundred  pounds.  At  a  meeting  of  his  col- 
leagues, a  series  of  resolutions  were  passed,  ex- 
pressive of  their  deep  regret  at  his  resignation  of 
rector,  and  bearing  testimony  to  the  merit,  acn- 
men,  and  profundity  of  his  co^tribntions  to  critical 
literature — especially  in  regard  to  his  treatise  on 
I  the  Latin  relatire.  The  resolntions  also  spoke  of 
hte  long,  laborious,  and  valuable  services  in  the 
High  School,  and  his  popularity  as  a  teacher. 
They  characterised  him  as  a  man  of  nnobtmsive 
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worth — endowed  with  rare  powers  of  instruction, 
and  as  possessing  a  playful  manner  even  in  matters 
of  disdpline,  while  he  maintained  order  by  the 
gentlest  means. 

A  half-length  portrait  of  Dr.  Carson,  painted  m 
1838  by  Watson  Gordon,  Esq.,  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Aria,  ornaments  the  hall  of 
the  High  School,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
woodcut: 


The  expense  was  defrayed  by  a  snbscnptiOD  bj 
several  of  his  pupils,  and  was  presented  to  the 
school  by  Dr.  Balfour. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  rector  of  the 
High  School,  on  the  I6th  of  December,  1846,  by 
Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  a  native  of  Eupen,  a  village  near 
Ais-la-Chapelle,  in  the  Rhenish  province  of  Prus- 
sia. Dr.  Carson  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  4th 
November  16^— Dr.  ^etien'i  Hiitmy  of  the  High 
SdiooL 

Dr.  Cmnon'B  amtributioiu  to  litentan  ire.  an  sdition  of 
'  PhBdrns,  '  Mur's  IntroJuction,'  '  Tnmei^*  Gnunmrntical 
EieroisH,'  ind  putiealailj  u  edition  «f  'Tadtm.'  all  ol 
wbich,  Mpodilly  the  lut,  are  hi^l;  valued. 

or  the  sicellence  of  hia  work  eatilled  'Tfaa  Rehtira,  Qui, 
Qoae,  Quod.'  ample  teatimonf  i>  boma  b;  iti  nniTenal  tiiip- 
tioii  u  a  i^da  to  the  tTro. 

He  tito  contiibutad  largely  to  Uie  '  Claaaieal  Journal,'  ILa 
'  Seettiib  Beriev.    and  tlie     EncjclopBdia  BritaonJia.' 
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WILLIAM. 


CAtmTAiWk,  m  rarnanae  derired  from  the  pArtsb  of  Car- 
•tain,  in  the  npper  ward  of  Lanarkshire.  In  charten  of  tfa« 
twelfth  and  thtrtaenth  centoiias  the  name  appears  in  the 
foim  of  Caatleterres  or  Caatletarres,  and  in  doeomenta  aobae- 
qnent  to  that  date  in  that  of  Carstarea,  CarBtaires,  and  Car- 
ftain.  The  prefix  ear  or  eaerj  which  ocean  in  the  old  Brit- 
ish laagoafie,  ngnifies  either  a  fort,  walled  place,  or  city,  and 
moat  protwblj  therefore  an j  place  built  ot  atone  and  lime, 
originallj  derived  from  the  Latin  ealx^  cal,  lime,  naed  in 
•oantriei  where  Roman  colonies  once  existed,  to  denote  a 
bnilding  of  stone  and  lime,  as  coef ,  a  qnaj  or  wharf,  m  its 
abstract  form  of  ooero  or  ooetiro,  lime4d]n,  or  place  where 
lime  is  used,  still  met  with  in  the  Spanish  and  Portngneae  lan- 
giiof^es.  The  frequent  nse  of  this  word  coer,  in  Saxon  names 
of  places,  m  En^and  and  ScotUnd,  as  Carhnmpion^  &&,  and 
the  fact  of  its  not  occuring  in  British  or  Welsh  topography 
until  after  the  regions  had  been  visited  by  the  Saxons,  if  not 
oonqoered  by  them,  makes  it  doabtful  if  it  be  originally  of 
British  origin.  The  word  is  thus  sjnonymons  with  the  other 
prefix  catUL  The  affix  ttahn  or  ttatr^  anciently  Haer  or  ster, 
is  a  corrupt  form  cf  the  word  terra  or  terrace  signifying  lands 
pertaining  to  or  holding  of  the  castle.  There  was  an  old 
family  of  this  name  who  possessed  the  lands  of  Kilconqnhar 
in  Fife,  and  from  tliem  that  estate  came  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  proprietor,  Sir  John  Lindsay  Bethnne,  Bart.,  de- 
scended from  the  Lords  Lindsay  of  the  Byres. 

CARSTAIRS,  William,  a  divme  of  great  po- 
litical eminence,  was  bora,  Febrnary  11,  1649,  at 
Cathcart,  near  Glasgow,  of  the  high  church  of 
whicli  city  his  father,  who  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  Fife,  was  minister.  In  'Bal- 
four^s  Annals,*  (vol.  iv.  p.  168,)  ander  date  22d 
November  1650,  the  following  entry,  relative  to 
his  father  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Estates,  occurs: 
*  llie  Committee  of  estaits  remitts  to  the  Com.  of 
quarterings  the  exchange  of  prissoners,  anent 
Alex.  Jeffray  and  Mr.  Johne  Carater,  minister, 
with  some  Englishe  prissoners  in  the  castle  of 
Dumbartan.'  His  mother,  Jane  Muir,  was  of  the 
family  of  Glanderston,  in  Renfi'ewshli'e.  When 
very  young  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Ormiston 
in  East  Lothian,  then  kept  by  a  Mr.  Sinclair, 
which  under  his  care  had  attained  to  great  cele- 
brity. At  this  school  many  of  the  sons  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  who  afterwaixis  distinguished 
themselves  in  life,  were  his  companions.  With 
several  of  them  he  formed  an  intimacy  which  con- 
tinued through  life,  and  to  this,  he  was  wont  to 
ascribe,  in  a  great  measure,  his  future  fortunes. 
In  due  time  he  was  entered  a  member  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  but  afterwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distracted  state  of  the  times  in  Scot- 
land, he  went  to  Uti'echt,  where  his  prudence  and 
address  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the 


prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  be  was  introduced  by 
the  pensionary  FageL  In  1682  he  returned  to 
Scotland  with  the  view  of  entering  the  church, 
but,  disconra^ed  by  the  peraecotion  to  which  the 
Presbyterians  were  subjected  at  that  period,  he, 
after  receiving  a  licence  to  preach,  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  Holland.  As  he  bad  to  pass  through  Lon- 
don, he  was  instructed  by  Argyle  and  his  friends 
to  treat  with  Rnssell,  Sydney,  and  the  other  lead- 
ers of  that  party  in  England  who  wished  to  ex- 
clude the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  whereby  he  became  privy  to  the  Rye- 
House  Plot,  on  the  discovery  of  which  he  was  ap- 
prehended in  Kent,  and  frequently  examined. 
While,  however,  he  avowed  the  ntmost  abhorrence 
of  any  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  king  or  the  duke 
of  York,  he  refused  to  give  farther  information, 
and  was  sent  down  to  Scotland  to  be  tried.  After 
a  rigorous  confinement  in  irons,  he  was  twice  put 
to  the  torture,  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  Sept.  1684, 
which  he  endured  with  great  firmness ;  but  being 
afterwards  promised  a  full  pardon,  and  deluded 
with  the  assurance  that  his  answers  would  never 
be  used  against  any  person,  he  consented  to  make 
a  judicial  declaration.  The  privy  council  imme 
diately  published  a  statement,  which  he  declai*ed 
to  be  a  false  and  mutilated  account  of  his  confes- 
sion ;  and,  in  violation  of  their  engagement,  pro- 
duced his  evidence  in  court  against  his  friend,  Mr 
Baillie  of  Jerviswood.  After  the  Revolution,  the 
privy  council  of  Scotland  made  Mr.  Carstau:s  a 
present  of  the  *  thumbikins,*  which  had  formed  the 
instrument  of  his  torture.  On  his  release  he  re- 
turned to  Holland,  in  the  winter  of  1684-5,  when 
the  prince  of  Orange  made  him  one  of  his  own 
chaplains,  and  procured  his  election  to  the  office 
of  minister  of  the  English  congregation  at  Leyden 
He  attended  the  prince  in  his  expedition  to  Eng 
land,  and  was  constantly  consulted  by  him  in 
affairs  of  diflSculty  and  importance.  On  the  ele- 
vation of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne,  Car- 
stairs  was  appointed  his  majesty's  chaplain  for 
Scotland,  to  which  were  annexed  all  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  chapel  royal,  and  was  the  chief  agent 
between  the  church  of  that  country  and  the  court 
The  king  I'equired  his  constant  presence  about  his 
person,  assigning  him  apartments  in  the  palace 
when  at  home,  and  when  abroad  with  the  army, 
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gllowing  him  five  hnndred  ponnds  a-jear  for  camp  I 

■qnipage.  I 

WllliaDi  was  at  first  anxioDB  that  episcopacy 
should  be  the  religEon  of  Scotland  as  well  as  of 
England,  bat  Carstalrs  conviaced  him  of  the  im- 
propriety of  this  project,  which  the  king  was  forced 
to  abandon,  aiid  the  establishment  of  the  presby- 
lerian  form  of  church  government  was  the  conse- 
quence. He  was  also,  in  16i>4,  of  great  serrice  to 
the  chnrch  in  getting  the  oath  of  allegiance,  with 
the  assurance,  declaring  William  to  be  lung  da 
jure,  as  nell  as  de  facto,  dispenaed  with,  the  clergy 
naturally  beiug  averse  to  the  taking  a  civil  oath 
as  a  qnaiificatiOQ  for  a  sacred  office. 

On  the  death  of  William  he  was  no  longer  em- 
ployed in  public  business,  bat  Anne  contiuued 
him  in  the  office  of  chaplain- royal.  On  12th  May 
1703,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  for  nliich  he  drew  up  new  rules. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  presented  to  the  chnrch 
of  OreyfHars  in  that  city,  and  three  years  after 
was  translated  to  the  High  Chnrch.  He  was  four 
limes  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Oenei'al  Assembly. 
To  the  nniversities  of  hia  native  country  he  was  a 
great  benefactor.  In  1693  he  obtained  from  the 
Grown,  out  of  the  bishops'  rents  in  Scotland,  a  gifl; 
of  three  hundred  pounds  steiling  per  annum  to  each 
of  the  Scottish  nniversitiesj  and  at  various  times 
he  procured  donations  for  them  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning.  When  the  union  between  the 
two  kingdoms  came  to  be  agitated,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  its  favour.  He  vigorously  opposed 
the  patronage  act  of  Queen  Anne,  and  at  all  times 
vigilantly  watched  over  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  wai-mly  promoted 
the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the 
throne  cf  these  realms,  and  was  continued  by 
George  the  First  in  his  post  as  chaplain  to  the 
king.  Principal  Cantura  died  in  December  171C, 
while  holding  the  office  for  the  fourth  time  of 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  1774  his 
State  Papers  and  Letters,  with  an  account  of  his 
Life,  were  published,  in  one  vol.  4to,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Joseph  M'Cormick,  principal  of  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  Another,  by  Ailimau, 
is  in  possession  of  Alexander  Dunlop,  Esq.  of 
Koppoch,  which  has  been  often  engraved. 


The  following  is  a  woodcnt  from  an  engraving 
by  H.  Adiard : 


Prindpal  Carstalrs  was  a  mau  of  great  learning 
and  eminence  in  the  chnrch.  So  complete  was  \at 
mastery  of  the  Latin  language  that  Dr.  Fiteaim, 
who  regularly  attended  the,  in  those  days,  cnatom- 
ary  opening  Latin  oration  of  the  principal,  deliver- 
ed tiefore  the  professors  and  students  in  the  com- 
mon hall  of  the  university,  used  to  observe  that 
when  Mr.  Carsturs  began  to  address  his  audience 
he  could  not  help  fancying  himself  transported  t 
the  forum,  in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome.  "  H 
managed,"  says  Bower,  "Scottish  affairs  with 
such  discretion,  during  the  reigns  of  William  and 
Anne,  that  he  made  few  public  enemies;  and  such 
was  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  prudence, 
and  condliating  temper,  that  he  was  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  those  who  still  adhered  t 
the  house  of  Stuart.  So  great  was  his  inflnence 
in  chnrch  and  state  that  he  was  generally  called 
Cardinal  Carstalrs." 


if,  a  title  In  the  pnnge  of  Scotluid,  po*- 
BBed  bj  the  marqiuB  of  Ailse,  end  confemd,  in  1509|  OD 
iTid.  third  Lord  Kennedj.  The  Gnt  of  the  family  men- 
med  in  mj  charter  was  Dmicaii  de  Curickf  who  lived  ill 
e  nign  of  Halcolm  the  Founh,  vhich  began  in  1163.  Hii 
n,  Nicol  do  Carrick,  granted,  iq  ISSO,  tlie  clmreh  of  St 
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Cirtblwit  At  Mtybole,  to  the  niini  of  North  Berwick.  NiooFs 
•OD,  BoUuid  de  Carrick,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  hailiary  of 
Canrkk  from  Nigel,  eail  of  Carrick,  who  died  in  1256,  to 
himadf  and  his  bdn  male,  to  be  *  caput  totins  progemei  siue,* 
that  is,  chief  of  his  name,  and  to  have  the  command  of  all 
the  men  in  Carrick,  under  the  said  earl  and  his  sncoessors; 
which  gnuit  was  confirmed  by  Alexander  the  Third,  bjr  a 
charter  dated  at  Stirling,  20th  January  1275-6,  and  ratified 
by  Robert  the  Second,  by  charten  dated  at  Ayr,  1st  Octobes, 
1872. 

Sir  Gilbert  de  Carrick,  knight,  son  of  Roland,  in  1285  sub- 
mitted a  iifieience  between  him  and  the  nuns  of  North  Ber- 
wick to  Robert  Bruce,  earl  of  Carrick,  father  of  Robert  the 
First,  and  Robert  bishop  of  Glasgow,  to  which  submission  his 
seal  is  appended,  having  the  same  shield  of  arms  as  that 
borne  by  the  earls  of  Casnllis.  He  was  one  of  the  securities 
for  Robert,  eari  of  Carrick,  on  his  obtaining  the  resignation  of 
that  earldom  from  his  father  in  1292 

His  son,  also  named  Gilbert,  reoeiTed  from  King  Robert 
the  Bruce  a  remission  for  Arthur  his  soo-in-law  having  sur- 
rendered Lochdoon  castle  to  the  English,  and  was  restored  to 
the  government  thereof  with  the  lands  thereto  belonging.  Sir 
Gilbert  de  Carrick  was  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Durham  in  1846. 

His  son,  Sir  John  Kennedy  of  Dnnure,  is  designed  in  many 
authentic  writs,  the  son  of  Sir  Gilbert  de  Carrick.  He  was 
forfeited  in  the  reign  of  King  David  the  Second,  as  appears 
from  a  charter  of  that  monarch  to  Malcolm  Fleming  <^  the 
lands  of  Leigne,  which  belonged  to  him.  He,  however,  ob- 
tained from  that  monarch  a  charter  confirming  the  donations, 
grants,  and  venditions  made  to  him  by  Maijoiy  de  Montgom- 
ery, senior,  and  by  his  wife,  Marjory  de  Montgomery,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Montgomery,  of  the  lands  of  Castlys  (Cassillis) 
in  the  county  of  Ayr,  with  other  territorial  possessions  which 
he  had  acquired  in  Carrick.  This,  and  other  charters  obtained 
by  him  are  entitied,  *  confirmatio  Johannis  Kenedy,*  the  fam- 
ily having  changed  their  name  from  Carrick  to  Kennedy,  the 
latter  a  Gaelic  compound  signifying  the  head  of  the  house  or 
family.  [See  Kknitedt,  surname  of.]  He  had  three  sons. 
From  the  second,  John,  it  is  supposed  that  the  old  Kennedys 
of  CuUean,  now  spelled  Goliean,  are  descended. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  Gilbert  Kennedy,  was  one  of  the  hos- 
tages delivered  to  the  English  in  1857,  for  the  liberation  of 
King  David  the  Second.  He  married,  first,  Marion,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  James  SandiUuids  of  Calder,  by  Eleonora,  countess 
of  Carrick,  and  had  by  her  four  sons,  namely,  1.  Gilbert,  who, 
00  account  of  his  next  brother  marrying  a  princess  of  Scotland, 
was  disinherited  by  his  father;  2.  James,  of  whom  after- 
wards; 8  Alexander;  and  4.  Sir  Huj^  Kennedy  of  Ardstin- 
char,  who  accompanied  the  Soots  troops,  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Buchan,  to  France,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battie  of  Beaug6,  22d  Maroh  1421,  in  consequence  of 
whieh  he  was  honoured  by  the  king  of  France  with  his  armo- 
rial bearings,  asure,  three  fleurs  de  lis,  or;  which  he  and  his 
successors  marshalled  in  the  first  and  fourth  quartexs  with 
those  of  Kennedy  in  the  second  and  third.  From  him  de- 
scended the  Kennedys  of  Bargany,  Kirkhill,  and  Binning,  in 
Ayrshire.  Sir  Gilbert  married,  secondly,  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Maxwell  of  Calderwood,  and  had  by  her  three  sons, 
namely,  John,  Thomas,  and  David,  the  latter  one  of  the  re- 
tinue of  knights  who  attended  the  princess  Margaret  of  Scot- 
land into  Franoe  on  her  marriage  to  Louis  the  dauphin  in 
14:)6 

Sir  James  Kenneay  of  Dunure,  the  second  son,  married 
the  princess  Mary  Stewart,  daughter  of  King  Robert  the 
Third,  and  widow  of  George  first  earl  of  Angus  of  the  house 


of  Doagbs.  By  this  mamage  the  wealth  and  inlnanns  of 
the  family  were  greatiy  increased.  From  his  falher-in-law 
he  obtamed  a  charter  of  confirmation  of  the  bailiary  of  Car- 
nek,  and  of  the  lands  and  baromr  of  Dalrymple,  to  himself 
and  the  princess  his  wife,  dated  at  Dundonald,  27th  January 
1405-6.  He  was  killed  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  in  a 
quarrel  with  his  elder  brother,  Gilbert,  who  had  been  disin- 
herited in  his  favour.  Gilbeit  went  to  France,  and  died  in 
the  French  service.  The  princess  Mary,  their  fathes^s  widow, 
was  afterwards  again  twice  married.  By  her,  Sir  James 
Kennedy  had  two  sons,  Gilbert  his  successor,  and  James,  < 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  oolkige 
of  St  Salvator  in  that  ci^,  of  whom  there  is  a  nwmoir  under 
the  head  of  Kknnbdt,  Jajcks,  potL 

Sir  Gilbert  Kennedy  of  Dunure,  ksight,  obtained  from 
King  James  the  Second,  a  charter  of  the  keeping  of  the  cas- 
tle of  Lochdoon,  and  of  the  pennylands  thereto  bekmg^g,  to 
him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  17th  May  1450.  He  was 
created  a  peer  of  Scotland  in  1452,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Ken- 
nedy, and  on  the  death  of  James  the  Second  in  1460  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  six  regents  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
minority  of  James  the  Third.  He  died  in  1478.  He  mar- 
ried Catherine,  daughter  of  Herbert  Lord  Maxwell,  by  wliom 
he  had  three  sons  and  two  dauj^ten. 

His  eldest  son,  John,  second  Lord  Kennedy,  was  a  pnvy 
coundllor  to  King  James  the  Third,  and  a  commissioner  to 
treat  with  the  English  for  peace  m  1484.  He  died  in  160& 
He  married  first,  Elisabeth,  dauj^ter  of  Alexander,  Losd 
Montgomery,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  David,  third  Lord  Ken- 
nedy; and  secondly.  Lady  Elizabeth  Gordon,  daughter  of 
George  earl  of  Hnntiy,  rdiot  of  the  seeond  eari  of  Errol,  and 
by  her  he  had,  with  two  daughters,  three  sons,  namely,  Al- 
exander, ancestor  of  the  Kennedys  of  Girvanmains  and  Bar^ 
quhanny ;  John,  and  William.  The  elder  of  the  two  dangh- 
ters,  Janet  Kennedy,  was  the  mistress  of  James  the  fourth. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  the  third  wife  of  Archibald  fifth  eari 
of  Angus,  celebrated  in  Soottash  history  as  Bell-the-Cat.  Ac- 
cording to  Hume  of  Godscroft,  Arefaibald  earl  of  Angus  was 
confined  to  the  isle  of  Airan  for  taking  Jean  Kennedy,  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Cassillis,  (a  mistake  for  Lord  Kennedy,) 
out  of  Galloway,  (the  district  of  Carrick  was  then  considered 
a  part  of  Galbway,)  to  whom  the  king  bore  aileetion,  and  tc 
whom  the  eari  gave  infeftment  and  seisin  of  the  lands  of 
Bothwell,  though  he  never  married  her.  She  does  not  ap- 
pear, indeed,  ever  to  have  borne  the  titie  of  eountess  of  An- 
gus. James  the  Fourth  granted  to  her  a  life-charter  of  the 
lands  of  Bothwell,  dated  1st  June  1501.  She  had  by  the 
king  a  son,  James  Stewart,  created  eari  of  Moray,  the  same 
year.  The  younger  daughter,  Helen,  married  Adam  Boyd  of 
Pinkhill. 

The  eldest  son,  David,  third  Lord  Kennedy  and  first  eari 
of  Cassillis,  was  one  of  those  who  were  advanced  to  the  hon- 
our of  knighthood  by  King  James  the  Third,  on  the  creatioB 
of  his  second  son  Alexander  as  duke  of  Ross,  29th  January 
1487-8.  He  was  of  the  privy  council  of  James  the  Fourth, 
and  by  that  monarch  he  was  created,  in  1509,  eari  of  Cassil- 
lis. He  married,  first,  Agnes,  daughter  of  William,  Lord 
Berth  wick,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons;  and  2dly,  Grizel, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Boyd,  eari  of  Arran,  relict  of  Alexander 
Lord  ForiMS,  without  issue.    He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Flodden. 

His  eldest  son,  Gilbert,  second  eari,  was  a  nobleman  of 
superior  abilities,  and  was  employed  in  seveial  offices  of  high 
trust  He  had  a  safe-conduct  to  go  into  England  as  an  am- 
baflsador  firom  Scotiand,  6th  Februaiy  1615-16.  In  1528, 
when  tne  regent  duke  of  Albany  sailed  for  France,  the  keep- 
ing of  the  young  king's  penMU  was  committed  to  lun  and 
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three  other  lords.  He  was  Bwora  a  privy  ooancUlor  to  King 
James  the  Fifth,  and  signed  the  association  to  support  his 
mi^estj'B  authority,  80th  .Tnly  1624.  On  the  4th  l^temher 
foUowingf  he  conduded  a  trace  with  the  dnke  of  Norfolk  on 
the  part  of  Homy  the  Eighth  at  Berwick.  In  Noremher  of 
the  same  year  he  was  sent  amhassador  to  London,  to  treat 
for  a  lasting  peace,  and  a  marriage  between  the  yotmg  king 
(James  the  Fifth)  and  his  cousin  the  princess  Mary,  dangh- 
ter  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  In  January  1525  he  returned  to 
Scotland  for  fresh  instractions,  and  the  following  month  he 
•was  with  the  queen  dowager,  Margaret,  in  the  castle  of  Ed- 
inburgh, when  the  earl  of  Angus  her  husband,  with  the  earls 
of  Loinox  and  Argyle,  and  other  confederated  lords,  took 
possession  of  the  city.  His  attachment  to  the  queen  dowager 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  faction  of  Angus,  and  in  a 
oariiament  convoked  by  the  latter,  his  lands  were  assigned  to 
the  earl  of  Arran.  They  were,  however,  soon  after  restored 
to  him.  He  was  assassinated  at  Prestwick,  near  Ayr,  by 
Hugh  Campbell,  slieriff  of  Aynhire,  22d  December  1527. 
He  married  Lady  Isabel  Campbell,  second  daughter  of  the 
second  earl  of  Argyle,  by  whom  he  had  seven  sons.  His 
fburth  son,  Quentin  Kennedy,  abbot  of  Crossragnel,  is  famous 
for  the  dilute  which,  for  three  days,  he  maintained,  in  1562, 
with  John  Knox  at  Maybole,  on  the  subject  of  the  mass. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  singular  piety  and  great  austerity 
of  manners,  and  his  seal  and  learning  so  much  gratified  the 
Bomisfa  clergy  that,  on  his  death  in  1564,  he  was  publicly 
eanoniaed  as  a  saint  He  published  *  Ane  oompendius  trac- 
tive, conforms  to  the  Scripturis  of  Almychtie  God,  ressoun, 
and  authorise,  declanng  the  neirest  and  onlie  way  to  estab- 
lische  the  conscience  of  ane  Christians  man,  in  all  materis 
qnhilk  ar  in  debate  concerning  faith  and  religioun.*  His 
Correspondenoe  with  Willock  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
to  Bishop  Keith  s  Histoiy  of  Scotland. 

Gilbert,  the  third  earl  born  in  1515,  was  only  twelve  years 
old  when  he  succeeded  his  father.  He  was  then  at  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  where,  in  Febraaiy  1527-8,  only  two 
months  after  his  accession  to  the  title,  he  was  compelled  to 
sign  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  on  Patrick  Hamilton 
the  protomartyr,  for  heresy.  He  was  subsequently  sent  to 
Paris,  to  cmnplete  his  education.  While  there  he  became 
acquainted  with  George  Buchanan,  at  that  time  a  regent  or 
professor  in  the  college  of  St  Barbe,  and  engaged  him  as  his 
domestic  tutor  in  1582.  After  residing  with  him  for  five 
years  Buchanan  accompanied  the  earl  on  his  return  to  Scot- 
land, and  at  his  seat  of  Cassillis  in  Ayrshire,  composed  his 
bitter  satire,  entitled  'Somnium,*  against  the  Franciscan 
friars.  In  1585,  the  earl  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  a  French  princess,  and  in  the  following  year  when  King 
James  the  Fifth  went  over  to  Paris,  he  and  the  other  ambas- 
sadors met  his  majesty  at  Dieppe,  and  were  present  at  his 
marriage  with  the  princess  Magdalene,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
French  king. 

At  the  fatal  rout  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Solway  Moss  in 
November  1542,  the  earl  was  among  the  prisoners  taken  by 
the  English,  and  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  Cranmer, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  not  only  entertained  him  very 
honourably,  but  strengthened  his  lordship  in  the  profession  of 
the  Reformed  religion,  to  which  he  was  before  greatly  in- 
clined. With  some  of  the  other  nobles  who  were  prisoners 
h'ke  himself,  he  only  obt«ned  his  liberty  by  agreeing  to  the 
conditions  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  support  his  grand  scheme 
for  a  marriage  between  his  son  Prince  Edward  and  the  infant 
Queen  Mary,  and  the  perpetual  union  of  England  and  Soot- 
land,  and  by  giving  as  hostages  for  his  ransom,  which  was 


fixed  at  a  thousand  pounds,  his  undo  Thomas  Kennedy  of 
Coiff,  and  his  brothers  David  and  Archibald,  who  were  placed 
under  the  custody  of  the  archbishop  of  York.  As  he  zeal- 
ously supported  the  English  connection,  Henry  the  Eighth 
gave  him  a  pension  of  three  nundred  ma^.  In  the  foUow- 
ing  year,  after  the  regent  Arran  had  become  reconciled  to 
Cardinal  Bethune  and  abjured  the  protestant  religion,  the 
marriage  treaty  with  England  was  interrapted,  and  Henry 
issued  a  proclamation  for  the  Scottish  prisoners  to  return 
into  England,  to  which  no  attention  was  paid.  In  Lodge's 
Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  461,  is  a  piteous  letter  from  his  hos- 
tages to  the  earl  of  Cassillis,  dated  at  York,  11th  December 
1548,  entreating  him  to  enter  himself  in  all  haste,  for  if  he 
did  not,  they  should  sufier  death,  and  that  right  shortK 
David  Kennedy  appeals  to  the  fraternal  affection  of  the  eari 
for  his  poor  brother  '  Dandy  ;*  and  his  unde  desires  him  to 
remember  that  the  laird  of  Coyff  has  four  motheriess  bairns, 
and  to  take  heed  not  to  make  them  fatherless  for  his  cause 
In  the  same  work  also  is  a  letter  from  the  archbishop  of 
York  to  the  eari  of  Shrewsbuiy,  dated  20th  August,  1544, 
mentioning  that  once  the  hostages  for  the  earl  of  Cassillis 
had  been  with  him,  that  is  for  a  year  and  a  half,  they  had 
not  received  firom  his  lordship,  nor  from  any  of  their  friends, 
towards  the  finding  of  their  apparel,  to  the  sum  of  twentj 
pounds  sterling,  so  that  he  was  constrained  to  give  them  both 
coats  and  gowns,  and  other  things ;  and  therefore  entreating 
Shrewsbuiy  to  write  to  Cassillis  that  it  touched  his  honour, 
forasmuch  as  they  were  so  near  of  kin,  and  also  pledges  for 
him,  to  see  that  they  lacked  no  necessaries.  The  archbishop 
added  that  he  was  content  to  bestow  on  them  other  things 
besides  apparel,  both  for  themselves  and  horses,  at  his  charge, 
but  that  Lord  Cassillis  must  provide  for  the  rest  or  else,  the 
winter  coming  on,  they  shall  lack  many  things.  Finding  the 
popish  party,  with  Cardinal  Bethune  at  their  head,  intent  or. 
a  Frendi  alliance,  he  and  the  other  lords  who  supported  the 
English  interest,  entered  mto  a  bond  or  covenant  by  which 
they  agreed  to  employ  then:  united  strength  in  promoting  the 
projects  of  the  English  king.  This  paper  was  intrusted  to 
Lord  Somerville,  to  be  delivered  to  Henry,  but  that  nobleman 
being  arrested,  it  was  intercepted,  on  which  a  parliament  was 
convoked,  and  it  was  determined  to  proceed  against  Cassillis 
and  the  other  subscribing  lords,  for  high  treason.  To  escape 
the  sfflitence  of  forfeiture,  they  transmitted  to  the  regent 
Arran,  a  similar  bond,  dated  in  Januaiy  1543-4,  in  which 
they  bound  themselves  to  remain  trae  and  faithfblto  the 
queen  and  her  authority,  to  assist  the  regent  in  the  defence 
of  the  realm  against  *  their  old  enemies*  of  England,  to  sup- 
port the  liberties  of  holy  church  and  to  maintain  the  troe 
Christian  fnith,  meaning  thereby  the  Romish  religion.  Not- 
withstanding this  agreement  the  parties  to  which  were  the 
earis  of  Cassillis,  Angus,  Lennox,  and  Glenodm,  they  still 
continued  their  intrigues  with  the  English  monarch.  The 
consequence  was  that  a  hostile  fleet  appeared  in  the  frith  of 
Forth  in  the  following  May,  and  an  English  army,  under  the 
earl  of  Hertford,  took  possession  of  L«th,  and  after  plundering 
that  town,  set  fire  to  it 

In  June  of  the  same  year  (1544)  the  earl  of  Cassillis  was 
one  of  those  who  signed  the  agreement  of  the  prindpal  Scots 
nobility  to  support  the  authority  of  the  queen-mother  as  regent 
of  Sootiand,  against  the  earl  of  Arran.  Soon  after,  he  was, 
with  Angus,  Glencaim,  and  SomerviDe,  at  the  siege  of  Col- 
dingham,  then  held  by  the  English,  and  joined  in  the  dis- 
graceful rout  which  took  place  on  that  occasion.  In  a  par- 
liament held  at  Edinbui^h  12th  December  of  the  same  year, 
he  and  the  other  noblemen  in  the  Douglas  or  English  interest, 
obtained  a  remission  for  all  treasons  committed  bv  tlism,  ax- 
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ce|it  igniift  the  queen's  pcfson,  in  retorn  for  the  gpod  senioes 
which  tbej  had  rendered  the  oonntiy,  although  what  theee 
were  doee  not  dear]  j  appear. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  EngUah  at  Ancram  Moor,  Henry 
Reolved  to  omdliate  the  Soota,  and  with  this  view  he  in- 
traated  the  management  of  the  negotiation  to  the  earl  of  Ca»- 
aUiia.  The  earl  acoordin^j  repaired  to  the  English  coort, 
Febnuuy  28th,  1545,  when  his  hostages  were  released,  and 
his  nmsom  being  disdiaiged,  and  himself  loaded  with  pfesents 
from  the  Enj^ish  king,  he  retomed,  after  a  short  absence,  to 
Scotland.    At  a  oonrention  of  the  nobiHtj,  held  at  Edinbugh, 

■     on  the  17th  April,  Cassillis,  as  the  envoj  of  Henxy,  acqnaint<^ 
them  that  if  they  consented  to  the  treaties  of  peace  and  mar- 

'  riage  with  England,  King  Henry  woald  oreriook  the  past, 
and  forbear  to  avenge  the  injories  which  he  had  received. 
His  efforts,  however,  were  in  vain.  The  Conventaon  declared 
the  treaties  oK  peace  and  marriage  at  an  end,  and  it  waa  re- 
lolved  cordially  to  embrace  the  assistance  of  France.  On  the 
20th,  Cassillis  by  letter,  informed  Henry  of  the  complete  fail- 
ore  of  his  negotiation,  and  advised  the  immediate  invasion  of 
ScotUnd  with  a  strong  force.  Heniy,  on  his  side,  finding 
Cardinal  Beth  one  more  than  a  match  for  him,  enoonraged 
the  earl  in  organizing  a  conspiracy  for  his  assassination. 
This  plot,  so  damning  both  to  Cassillis  and  the  king,  was 
altogether  unknown  to  onr  historians,  both  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish, until  it  was  discovered  by  Tytler  in  the  secret  corre- 
spondence of  the  state  paper  office.  [^See  Tytkr^t  History  of 
Seotlandf  vol.  v.  p.  887.]  It  appears  that  Cassillis  had  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Henry's  agent  on  the 
borders,  in  which  he  made  an  offer  *  for  the  killing  of  the  car- 
dinal, if  his  majesty  would  have  it  done,  and  promise,  when 
it  was  done,  a  reward.*  Sadler  showed  the  letter  to  the  earl 
of  Hertford  and  the  council  of  the  North,  and  by  them  it  waa 
transmitted  to  the  king.  Cassillis  communicated  his  purpose 
to  the  earls  ofAngag,  Glencaim,  and  Marischal,  and  Sir  George 
Douglas,  and  these  persons  requested  that  one  Forster,  an 
English  prisoner,  should  be  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  communi- 
cate with  them  on  the  design.  Hertford  accordingly  con- 
sulted the  privy  council  upon  his  miyesty's  wishes  in  this 
affair.  They  replied,  as  directed  by  the  king,  that  Forster 
might  set  off  immediately,  but  as  to  the  assassination  of  the 
cardinal  his  majesty  **  will  not  seem  to  have  to  do  in  it,  and 
yet  not  misliking  the  offer,"  he  desired  Sadler  to  write  to 
Cassillis  to  say  that  "  if  he  were  in  the  earl's  place  he  would 
surely  do  what  he  could  for  the  execution  of  it,  believing 
verily  to  do  thereby  not  only  an  acceptable  service  to  the 
king  but  also  a  special  benefit  to  the  realm  of  Scotland."  No 
reward,  however,  was  promised,  as  that  would  be  to  set  a 
price  upon  the  head  of  the  cardinal  as  well  as  to  offer  an  in- 
demnity to  those  who  should  slay  him,  and  the  scheme  was 
abandoned  by  Cassillis  and  his  associates. 

The  earl  of  Cassillis  was  among  the  chief  supporters  of 
George  Wishart,  after  his  return  to  Scotland  in  the  summer 
of  1548.  It  was  by  the  invitation  of  the  earl  and  the  gentle- 
men of  Kyle  and  Cunningham  that  he  ventured  to  Edinburgh 
in  the  beginning  of  1545,  but  as  they  failed  to  meet  him  he 
retired  to  East  Lothian,  where  he  soon  after  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  cardinal,  and  was  burnt  at  the  stake  at  St  An- 
drews March  28,  the  assassination  of  Bethune  himself  follow^- 
ing  exactly  two  months  after. 

In  June  1546  the  earl  deserted  the  English  party,  and 
was  named  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session  Slst  July 
following.  Previous  to  the  batUe  of  Pinkie,  he  and  other 
noblemen  advised  tlie  regent  to  send  the  young  queen  with 
her  mother,  under  the  charge  of  Lords  Entkine  and  Liv- 
ingstone to  the  isle  of  Inohmahome,  fcr  security.    In  May 


1550,  he  waa  one  of  the  noUemcD  who  aooompanied  thi 
qoMn-moUieroD  her  visit  to  FnmoeL  In  1554.  on  the  qaeea- 
mother  obtsining  the  regency,  sibe  appointed  the  earl  of  Cas- 
sillis kxd-high-tieasaier.  In  1557  be  waa  a  chief  oommanda 
in  the  anny  destined  to  attack  Betwki:  and  invade  RngUwH^ 
hot  whidi  was  disbanded  without  etSecting  any  thing.  In  1558 
he  was  one  of  the  dght  commissionew  elected  by  pofiament 
to  go  to  France  to  be  present  at  the  nnptiala  of  the  youth- 
fol  Queen  Kary  with  Frsncia,  danphhi  of  Franceu  Qc 
the  crown  matrimonial  being  demanded  the  commission- 
ers  discovered  a  fixed  resolution  not  to  consent  to  any  thing 
that  tended  to  introduce  any  alteration  in  the  order  of  socoes- 
sion  to  the  crown,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  Frandt 
court,  and  on  their  way  home,  the  ooimnissioners  were  taken 
ill  at  Dieppe,  where  the  earls  of  CasaiUis  and  Rothes,  and 
Bishop  Reid,  lord  president  of  the  court  of  seraion,  died,  all 
three  in  one  ni^t,  18th  November  1558,  under  strong  sosih- 
cions  of  poison.  Lord  Fleming,  another  of  the  oommissionera, 
died  at  Paris.  The  body  of  the  eari  was  brought  to  Scotland, 
and  interred  with  his  ancestors  in  the  collegiate  chnidi  of 
Maybole.  His  virtues  have  been  recorded  by  Buchanan  in 
his  History  of  Scotland,  and  in  an  epitaph  published  m  his 
works.    He  is  also  celebrated  by  Johnston  in  hb  Heroes. 

His  lordship  married  Margaret,  dau^^ter  of  Al<»yMi^«<j»T 
Kennedy  of  Baxgany,  and  had,  with  two  daughters,  two  sons, 
namely,  Gilbert  his  successor,  and  the  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Ken- 
nedy of  Culzean,  commonly  called  the  tutor  of  Cassillis,  who 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  at  the  coronati<Hi  of  Jameit 
the  Sixth.  He  married  Elixabeth,  daughter  of  Darid  Mac- 
Gill  of  Cranstoun-Riddel,  and  had  three  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Helen,  married  to  Mure  of  Auchindrane.  Sir  Thomas 
fell  a  victim  to  revenge,  being  aenssmnatfid  by  Kennedy  oi 
Drummurchie,  May  11,  1602,  thereto  if^fftigft^»d  by  his  own 
son-in-law.  Mure.  [See  Mubb,  surname  o^  and  Ksnxkdt, 
origin  of  name.]  His  youngest  son.  Sir  Alexander  Kennedy 
of  Culxean,  eventually  carried  on  the  line  of  the  family. 

Gilbert,  fourth  earl,  a  nobleman  of  most  rapacious  and  un- 
scrupulous character,  was  popularly  called  the  king  of  Cai^ 
rick.  In  1562  he  was  sworn  a  privy  coundllor  to  Queen 
Mary,  and  in  1565  was  appointed  justiciary  of  Car- 
rick.  On  the  night  of  Damley's  murder  in  Febmazy  1567 
he  and  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Huntly  accompanied  the 
queen,  when  she  took  her  last  farewell  of  her  ill-fated  hus- 
band at  Kirk  of  Field.  His  name  occurs  the  fifth  of  the 
noblemen  :rho  subscribed  the  bond  in  favour  of  Bothwell'a 
marriage  to  the  queen,  at  the  famous  supper  given  to  the  no- 
bility by  that  recUess  adventurer,  and  he  fought  on  the  side 
of  Mary  at  the  battie  of  Langside,  13th  May  1568.  In  the 
parliament  of  19th  August  following,  he  was  declared  guilty 
of  treason,  but  judgment  was  suspended.  At  the  convention 
held  14th  April  1569,  he  acknowledged,  by  oath  and  subscrip- 
tion, the  king's  authority,  and  on  17th  November  following, 
the  regent  declared  that  his  lordship  had  made  due  obedience 
to  the  king.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  one  of  the  privy 
council.  Nevertheless,  we  find,  in  March  1570,  his  name  at- 
tached to  a  letter  signed  by  a  number  of  the  lords  of  the 
queen's  faction,  and  sent  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Mary's  behalf, 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  the  regent  Lennox  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Kyle  and  Carrick,  to  pursue  the  earl  of  Cas- 
nllis  for  persecuting  and  oppressing  those  who  acknowledged 
the  king's  authority.  On  this  occasion,  to  prevent  the  wast- 
ing of  his  lands,  he  gave  his  brother  in  pledge  that  he  would 
enter  the  15th  day  of  May  at  Stirling,  to  confirm  the  condi- 
tions craved  and  agreed  upon. 

On  the  death  of  Quentin  Kennedy,  the  last  abbot  of  Cross- 
raguel,  in  1564.  a  pension  had  been  conferred  en  Geoncs 
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Bachanan,  of  five  hundred  pounds  a-year  out  of  the  abbey 
revenues,  payment  of  which  he  appears  to  have  found  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining,  owing  to  the  seizure  of  the  lands  by 
tiie  «ari  of  Gassillis.  That  rich  and  celebrated  abbey  lay  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  earl's  castle,  and  after  be  had,  by  forgery 
and  murder,  poes^sed  himself  of  the  abbacy  of  Glenluce,  he 
east  his  eye  on  Crossraguel ;  and  the  criminal  records  of  the 
period  esdiibit  an  act  of  horrible  cruelty  perpetrated  by  hmi 
in  1570,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  the  abbey  lands  to  his 
estates.  Allan  Stewart,  the  commendator  of  the  abbey,  who 
had  succeeded  Quentin  Kennedy,  and  who  lived  under  the 
protection  of  the  laird  of  Bargany,  was  enticed,  under  hospi- 
table pretences,  to  leave  his  safeguard  and  pass  some  days  in 
Mayliole  with  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy,  brother  of  the  earL  On 
the  29th  August,  while  visiting  the  bounds  of  Crossraguel,  he 
was  apprehended  by  the  earl,  and  conveyed  to  the  castle  of 
Dunure,  the  ori^al  seat  of  the  family,  the  ruins  of  which 
still  stand  gloomily  on  a  rock,  washed  by  the  sea,  on  the 
wfistem  bouudary  of  Maybole  parish.  The  barbarous  treat- 
ment to  whieh  he  was  subjected,  to  compel  him  to  sign  a  feu 
charter  of  the  abbey  lands,  forms  a  striking  part  of  the  ^  Uis- 
torie  of  the  Kennedyis,'  published  in  1880,  by  Mr.  Pitcaim, 
from  an  original  manuscript  in  the  Advocates'  Library.  I1ie 
most  graphic  account,  however,  of  the  transaction  is  given 
by  Richard  Banna^e,  in  his  *  Journal,*  and  every  part  of  his 
narrative  is  distinctly  confirmed  by  the  commendator's  own 
statements  in  his  *  Bill  of  Supplication  to  the  Lords  of  Privy- 
CouncU.*  It  appears  that,  unable  to  succeed  in  his  purpose 
)y  any  other  means,  the  earl,  on  the  1st  September,  caused 
his  baker,  his  cook,  his  pantryman,  and  some  others,  to  con- 
vey the  commendator  to  the  *  black  vault  of  Dunure,'  where 
a  large  fire  was  biasing,  under  '  a  grit  iron  chimblay.*  **  My 
lord  abbot,"  said  the  earl,  *Mt  will  please  you  to  confess  here 
that  with  your  own  consent  you  remain  in  my  company,  be- 
cause you  dare  not  commit  you  to  the  hands  of  otherB."  The 
commendator  answered,  "  Would  you,  my  lord,  that  I  should 
tell  a  manifest  lie  for  your  pleasuro  ?  The  truth  is,  my  lord, 
it  is  against  my  will  that  I  am  here,  neither  yet  have  I  any 
pleasure  m  your  company."  "  But,"  rejoined  the  earl,  "you 
shall  remain  with  me  at  this  time."  "  I  am  not  able  to  re- 
sist your  will  and  pleasure,"  said  the  commendator,  "  in  thb 
place."  "You  must  then  obey  me,"  replied  the  earL  He 
then  presented  to  him  certam  documents  to  sign,  and,  on  his 
refusal,  he  commanded  *hi8  cooks,'  says  the  annalist,  *to 
prepare  the  banquet,'  and  so,  first,  they  stripped  the  unhappy 
commendator,  to  his  '  sark  and  doublet,'  and  next  they  bound 
him  to  the  chimney,  *  his  legs  to  the  one  end  and  his  arms  to 
the  other,'  basting  him  well  with  oil,  that  *  the  roast  should 
not  bum.'  When  nearly  half  roasted  he  consented  to  sub- 
scribe the  documents,  witnout  reading  or  knowing  what  was 
contained  in  them.  Then  the  aarl  swore  those  who  assisted 
him  in  this  cruel  proceeding,  on  the  Bible,  never  to  reveal  it 
to  any  one.  Not  content  with  this,  on  the  7th  September,  on 
the  oommendator's  refusal  to  ratify  and  approve  the  docu- 
ments he  had  signed,  before  a  notary  and  witnesses,  the  tor- 
ment was  renewed,  till  Stewart  besought  them  to  put  an  end 
to  his  sufferings  by  killing  him  at  once,  nor  was  he  released 
till  eleven  o*clock  at  night,  when  they  saw  his  )ife  in  danger 
and  his  flesh  consumed  and  burnt  to  the  bone.  And  thus 
the  earl  obtained,  in  the  indignant  words  of  the  describer  of 
the  scene,  *  a  fyve  yeare  tack  and  a  19  yeare  tack,  and  a 
charter  of  feu  of  all  the  landis  of  Croceniguall,  with  the 
claasses  neoessaire  for  the  erle  to  haist  him  to  heU.  For  gif 
adulterie,  sacriledge,  oppressione,  barbarous  creweltie,  and 
thift  heaped  upon  thtft  diserve  hell,  the  great  king  of  Carrick 
»in  no  more  eschape  hell  for  ever  nor  the  imprudent  abbot 


eschaped  the  fyre  for  a  seasoune."  [^Basmafyne^s  Journal^ 
edn.  1806,  p.  57.]  Having  thus  attained  his  purpose,  the 
earl  left  the  conunendator  in  the  hands  of  his  servants  at 
Dunure,  and  the  laird  of  Bargany,  who  knew  nothmg  of  the 
treatment  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  raised  letters  of 
deliverance  of  his  person,  which  not  being  attended  to  by  the 
earl,  he  was  for  contempt  thereof  denounced  rebel  and  put  to 
the  horn.  On  the  27th  April  following,  a  complaint  was 
given  in  to  the  regent  and  lords  of  secret  council,  by  Allan 
Stewart,  the  *  half-roasted '  commendator ;  on  which  the  earl 
was  summoned  before  them.  On  his  appearance  he  pleaded 
that  the  points  alleged  in  the  said  complaint  were  either  civil 
or  oiminal,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  answer  thereto  except 
before  competent  judges.  Without  prejudice  of  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction,  the  regent,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  ordered 
the  earl  to  find  security  m  two  tiiousand  pounds,  not  to  molest 
the  person  or  property  of  the  commendator.  He  was  also,  at 
the  request  of  his  father  s  old  preceptor,  George  Budianan, 
*  pensioner  of  Crossraguel,'  ordered  to  find  the  like  security 
with  regard  to  him  and  his  pension.  And  ho  was  sent  to 
Dumbarton  castle  until  he  implemented  (obeyed)  these  orders. 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  by  the  persnatton  of  the  earl 
of  Morton,  the  earl,  with  other  lords  of  the  queen's  faction, 
finally  joined  the  king's  party,  and  attended  the  parliament 
held  at  Stirling  in  September,  at  which  his  escheats  were  re- 
mitted, in  conseqnence  of  his  owning  the  king's  authority. 
He  obtained  charters  of  several  lands  belonging  to  the  abba- 
cies of  Crossraguel  and  Glenluce  in  1572  and  two  following 
years,  *and  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  and  castle  of  Tuniberry 
to  himself  and  Margaret  Lyon  his  wife  (daughter  of  th* 
ninth  Lord  Glammis)  8th  March  1575.  According  to  Knox, 
by  the  persuasion  of  his  countess  be  became  a  protestant  and 
caused  his  kirks  in  Carrick  to  be  reformed  [Knox^s  History^ 
p.  898J.  He  died  in  September  1576.  He  had  three  sons; 
John,  who  succeeded  him ;  Hugh,  designed  master  of  Cassil- 
lis,  to  whom  and  to  John  Boyd  his  servant,  and  Hugh  Ken- 
nedy of  Chapel,  a  remission  under  the  great  seal  was  granted 
for  the  slaughter  of  Andrew  M^Kewan  in  Archatroche,  I'lth 
September  1601 ;  and  Gilbert,  also  designed  master  of  Cas- 
sillis,  as  his  brother  Hugh  appears  to  have  died  without  issue. 
Gilbert  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Uchtred  Maodowall  of 
Garthland,  and  by  her  had  a  son,  John,  who  became  sixth  earL 

The  eldest  son,  John,  fifth  earl,  being  very  young  at  his 
father's  death,  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle, 
Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Culzean.  In  November  1597,  he 
married  Jean,  only  daughter  of  James  fourth  Lord  Fleming, 
relict  of  Lord  Maitland  of  Thirlestane,  high -chancellor  of 
Scotland,  against  the  will  of  all  his  friends,  as  the  lady  was 
coi^derably  older  than  himself  and  described  as  **  past  child- 
bearing."  In  1599  he  was  appointed  lord-high-treasurer  of 
Scotiand,  having  advanced  forty  thousand  marks  for  that 
office;  but  as  he  was  removed  the  same  year  he  lost  his  money. 
This  efffl  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  slaughter  of  Gilbert 
Kennedy  of  Bargany.  The  feuds  between  the  earls  of  Cas- 
sillis  and  the  lairds  of  Baigany  had  been  of  long  continu- 
ance. On  the  11th  December  1601,  the  earl  of  Caasillis  hav- 
ing learned  that  the  young  laird  of  Bargany  was  to  ride  from 
the  town  of  Ayr  to  his  own  mansion  on  the  water  of  Girvan, 
attended  lOfAj  by  a  few  followers,  determined  to  wayUy  and 
attack  him,  and  for  that  purpose,  with  two  hundred  armed 
jietuners,  he  took  his  station  at  the  Lady  Corse,  about  half- 
a-mile  north  of  Maybole.  The  laird  of  Bargany,  with  his 
small  retinue,  soon  appeared  at  the  Brochloch,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  and  seeing  the  earl  thus  attended,  said  to 
his  men  tltat  he  desired  no  quarrel,  and  would  not  throw 
himself  in  the  earl's  way.    He  accordingly  led  them  down  tlw 
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north  Iwiik  of  tb«  riviilet  bj  Bogside,  with  the  yiev  of  ayoid- 
mg  m  eoUiflioii  with  the  eaii,  at  ao  great  disadvantage  to  him- 
eelf.  The  eail  Mowed  down  the  sonth  side,  and  coming  to 
some  'feal  dykes,*  which  offered  a  good  support  for  the  fire- 
arms of  his  followers,  he  ordered  them  to  diachaige  their 
pieces  at  Baigany  and  his  men,  by  which  the  yoong  laird, 
whose  daring  courage  led  him  with  only  four  gentlemen  to 
adyance  upon  this  disproportionate  force,  was  slain  with  two 
of  his  followers,  after  comporting  himself  with  more  than 
chiyalroos  gallantly,  fiargany  appears  to  have  been  a  yonth 
of  great  promise.  "  He  was,"  says  the  historian  of  this  mar- 
deroos  assault,  **  the  brawest  manne  that  was  to  be  gotten  in 
ony  land ;  of  hiche  stataor,  and  weill  maid ;  his  haur  blak, 
bott  of  ane  camlie  feaoe ;  the  brawest  horsemanne,  and  the 
best  at  all  pastymls."  This  tragedy  was  of  too  flagrant  a 
nature  to  be  passed  oyer,  bet  the  coontass  of  Gassillis,  who 
bad  irien^s  at  ooont,  rode  to  Edinburgh,  and  obtained  his 
migesty^s  &yonr  to  her  husband,  who  "gott  this  mukdll 
grantit,  that  my  lord  said  cum  himself  and  deall  with  .the 
thesanrer  (treasurer)  for  his  esdieitt ;"— "  and  by  reason,^ 
adds  the  historian,  **  of  ten  thousand  marids  given  to  him, 
there  was  obtenit  to  me  lord  ane  act  of  oonnsall,  making  all 
that  me  lord  had  done  gude  senrioe  to  the  king ! "  Auohen- 
drane  had  married  the  sifter  of  the  gallant  youth  who  thus 
fell,  and  out  of  the  events  of  this  bloody  action  arose  the  series 
of  dark  and  tragical  deeds  on  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  founded 
his  *  Ayrshire  Tragedy,'  in  his  prefatory  notice  to  which  he  re- 
lates the  drcumstaoces  more  fiivourably  to  the  earl  of  Oassillis. 
[See  Murk,  aumame  of.]  The  earl  died  in  1615,  without 
issue.  His  brother,  Gilbert,  master  of  Casdlljs,  predeceased 
him,  but  his  son,  John,  became  sixth  earl  of  GassiUis.  In 
the  Appendix  to  PUcaim*s  Criminal  Trialtj  voL  iiL,  is  a 
bond,  dated  4th  September  1602,  by  the  fifUi  earl  of  Cassillis, 
to  his  brother,  Hugh  Kennedy,  oommonly  called  the  master  of 
Gassillis,  to  pay  him  and  his  aocomptices  twelve  hundred 
merics  yearly,  witib  com  for  nx  horses,  as  a  bribe  to  induce 
him  to  murdw  the  laurd  of  Auchindrane ;  another  striking 
and  characteristio  illustration  of  the  barbarous  state  of  soci- 
ety and  manners  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  at  that  period. 

The  sixth  earl,  styled  ^*  the  grave  and  solemn  "  earl,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  pemn  of  great  virtue  and  of  considerable  abili- 
ties, and  BO  sincere  that  he  never  would  permit  his  words  to 
be  understood  but  in  their  direct  sense.  Being  sealously  at- 
tached to  the  presbyterian  form  of  worship,  he  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Govenanters  in  1688, 
and  following  years,  and  in  June  1689,  when  the  Lyon  king 
at  arms  was  sent  to  their  camp  at  Dnnse  Law,  with  a  procla- 
mation from  the  king,  the  earl  of  Gassillis  offered  a  protest, 
adhering  to  the  last  General  Assembly  held  at  Glasgow, 
which  the  Lyon  refused  to  receive.  On  the  17th  September, 
1641,  he  was  nominated  of  his  miyeety's  privy  council.  He 
was  one  of  the  three  ruling  elders  sent  to  the  assembly  of 
divines  at  Westminster  in  1648,  to  ratify  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant.  In  September  1646,  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners directed  to  repair  to  Gharles  the  First,  to  urge  his 
majesty  to  accept  of  the  propontions  made  to  him  by  the 
English  parliament  In  1648  he  opposed  the  *  Engagement' 
to  march  into  England,  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  king. 
In  1649  on  the  dismissal  of  the  eari  of  Grawfbrd  as  treasurer, 
Gassillis  was  made  one  of  the  four  lords  of  the  treasury.  After 
the  execution  of  Gharies,  he  was  sent  by  the  Soots  parliament, 
m  March  1649,  with  the  earl  of  Lothian,  Lord  Burly,  and 
others,  as  commissioners,  to  Gharles  the  Second  at  Breda,  to 
offer  him  the  crown  of  Scotland  on  certain  conditions.  These 
commJarioners  acted  in  a  double  capacity,  and  bad  instructions 
both  firom  the  estates  and  from  the  commission  of  the  kirk, 


in  both  of  which  the  eari  of  Gassillis  was  the  chief  perMm. 
Gharles  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  them  to  modify  some  o* 
the  conditions,  but  Gassillis  adhered  firmly  to  his  instnietions 
On  his  return  to  Scotland,  his  lordship  was  appcnnted  Justice 
general,  and  gave  his  oath  '  de  fideli  adminlstratione,*  29Ui 
June  of  the  same  year.  On  8d  July  he  was  appointed  an 
extraordinary  lord  of  session.  In  1650  he  was  again  one  of 
the  commissioners  sent  by  the  parliament  to  treat  with  the 
king  at  Breda.  After  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  a  deputation 
was  sent  by  the  estates,  ccmsisting  of  Gasnllis,  Argyle,  and 
other  members,  to  the  western  army  *'to  solidjt  unity  fior 
the  good  of  the  kingdom,"  General  Leslie  having  threatened 
to  resign  his  command  if  they  did  not  unite  with  him ;  but 
their  eflforts  were  m  vain.  The  eari  afterwards  zefused  U> 
oome  into  any  terms  with  Gromwell. 

On  the  settlement  of  the  court  of  session  after  the  Restora- 
tion, his  lordship,  1st  June  1661,  was  re-iq>pointed  one  of  the 
four  exteaordinary  lords,  but  was  superseded  in  July  1662, 
on  account  of  his  refusal  to  take  the  oaths  of  all^jiance  an^ 
supremacy  without  an  explanation,  which  the  pariiament 
would  not  allow  of.  In  the  Scots  parliament  his  lordship 
moved  for  an  address  to  the  king  to  many  a  pretestant,  but 
found  only  one  to  second  him.  When  the  persecution  of  the 
presbyterians  commenced,  he  obtained  a  ]uomise  under  the 
king's  hand  that  he  and  his  family  should  not  be  disturbed 
in  serving  God  in  any  way  he  pleased.  He  died  in  April  166& 
He  married,  first.  Lady  Jean  Hamilton,  bom  8th  Febraaiy 
1607,  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of  Haddington,  and  by  her, 
who  was  the  heroine  of  the  popular  ballad  of  *  Johnie  Faa, 
the  Gypsy  Laddie,*  he  had  a  son,  James,  Lord  Kennedy,  whc 
died  unmarried,  and  two  daughters.  His  elder  daughter. 
Lady  Margaret,  became  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Bishop 
Bumet,  but  had  no  issue.  She  was  a  lady  of  considerable 
piety  and  knowledge,  but  not  remfrkable  for  her  political 
discretion.  It  is  related  of  her  that  one  day  during  the  com- 
monwealth, as  she  was  standing  at  a  window,  she  rsvikd 
some  of  GromwdPs  soldiers  as  murderers  of  their  king.  Thr 
soldiers  threatened  that,  unleu  she  held  her  tongue  they 
would  fire  at  her,  but  she  jcontinued  in  the  same  strain,  on 
which  they  fired,  and  a  bullet  passed  between  her  «nd  ano- 
ther lady  beside  her,  narrowly  missing  them  both.  Her  sea- 
timents  inclined  strongly  towards  the  presbyterians,  witk 
whom  she  was  in  high  credit  and  esteem.  Owing  to  the 
disparity  of  their  ages,  the  day  before  her  mairiage,  the 
bishop  delivered  to  her  a  deed  renouncing  all  daim  tohc^ 
fortune,  which  was  considerable.  Her  younger  siatar,  Lady 
Gatherine,  married  in  1653,  William  Lord  Cochraae,  eUast 
son  of  the  first  eari  of  Dundonald.  The  eari  of  Gassillis  mar- 
ried, secondly,  Lady  Margaret  Hay,  only  daughter  of  the 
tenth  earl  of  Errol,  relict  of  Heniy  Ijord  Ker,  and  by  her  he 
had  a  son,  John,  seventh  earl,  and  two  daughters,  Ladies 
Mary  and  Elizabeth. 

There  are  venous  versions  of  the  story  of  the  iH-staned 
lady,  his  first  countess.  The  opening  stjaniaa  of  the  ballad 
which  refers  to  her,  run  thus. 

"  The  gypdea  cam  to  lord  OawiUls  yett. 
And  01  but  they  sang  bonnie; 
They  sang  sae  sweet,  and  see  oomplete. 
That  donn  cam  our  bir  lady 

"She  cam  trippmg  doun  the  stairs, 
Wr  a'  her  moids  before  her. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  her  weel£ur*d  fkce, 
They  coist  their  glamoiuie  ower  her  ** 

It  is  said  that  the  lady  Jean  Hamilton  preivioos  to  her  mar- 
riage with  the  eari,  had  been  betrothed  to  a  gallant  youic 
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■Digbt,  >  Sir  John  Fu  of  DunbHT,  which  taim  utt  not  man 
l^an  thna  milM  diaUot  (not  h«T  fMbw'i  Mat  of  Tjimiii^im. 
What  tlM  Mil  of  CMBllia  atSind  fbf  bar,  Uw  nuKh  wu 
MtnmBd  so  mdTUtiigcoiia  tbM  the  wu  oonmuuidBd  bj  bw 
btbar  to  bmk  off  bm  fbrnHr  aiigiij|«m«Dt ;  but  tbt  uniDgod 
with  ha  lonr  thit  ho  jhodd  go  to  th«  coDtiaent,  under  > 
•alemn  pledgi  thMt )»  would  nttun  m  ■  faw  monthi.  TwD 
full  jnn,  bow*w,  pnaved  (waj,  without  aajr  IjiUiigi  of  or 
ftom  him,  «nd  *  lettar  hiTing  baen  iWBTed  from  tha  Engliah 
ambaaaador  at  Madrid,  giTing  aanmnoa  of  hia  death  bj  tha 
handa  of  aoine  bnToa,  tha  ladj  at  bit  nlostantl;  oiaiBnlsd 
to  man;  tha  aari.  Finding  that  tha  countaia  praTsmd  soii- 
tuda  to  hia  tadtij,  be  ia  aaid  to  hnva  traatad  her  with  tha 
One  avaning  aa  aba  waa  taking  her  a^ 
m  the  battlamaota  of  tha  caatle  of  CaaoJIia. 
on  tha  len  bank  of  the  Dood,  ahe  daaeriad  a  band  of  gypaiaa 
baatilr  approaohing.  Sudi  banda  wan  1017  oommon  at  that 
(lariod,  bat  tha  nnmbar  and  lupicioui  appeaniDce  of  thta 
compauj  ware  calcnlated  to  mala  umudenbla  alarm,  th* 
mora  aapaciallj  ai  tha  aail  waa  fmn  homa,  attending  th*  u 
aambl;  of  ^nnaa  at  Weatndnalcr.  On  arriving  at  tha  houa, 
bowvrar,  inataad  of  odtnng  nolana,  Uie;  commeiKed  aotn* 
of  their  wild  atraina,  and  tba  oonnleaa  waa  in  tha  act  of  drop- 
ping lona  ■ptett  of  monej  from  tba  window  to  theni,  wh« 
•U  at  onoa  aha  noognisad  in  that  Indar,  tha  tall  DHnnuuid- 
ing  Sgnra  of  bar  former  loTer,  Sir  John  Faa.  An  intarrisw 
iminadiately  took  place,  and  the  mjaterions  cuae  of  hia 
long  alMenca  waa  fdl;  eiplained.  Ha  had  bean  confined  fo> 
fcmr  jaare  in  tha  InqoiatioD,  on  aooonnt  of  aoma  nnguard 
ad  a^prtaaion  ha  had  nied  rcapecting  tha  ohordi  of  RoDie. 
On  obtaining  hia  liher^  ha  hastened  to  London,  whtra  h« 
taamed  ibr  tha  fliat  time  that  ahe  wai  mairied.  He  pr» 
TMlad  npon  her  to  elope  with  him ;  bnt  thej  had  not  jgo 
oaedad  far  whan  the  earl  moat  nnexpectedlf  arrived  with  ■ 
powerful  retinae.  Be  immedialalj  ponntd  tlw  fngitivca, 
whom  be  apeedilf  overtoil,  and  after  a  abort  eDOonntn  cap* 
fared  the  whole  paitj,  hot  one,  at  a  ford  over  the  Doon,  aliU 
called  ■'  tha  Qrpdes'  atepa,'  a  few  milea  bom  the  caatle.  Sir 
Jchn  faa  and  hia  foUowera,  fiiUen  in  ail,  wen  hanged  on  a 
tree,  known  bj  the  name  of  the  "dole,"  or  dolor,  tree,  a 
■plendid  and  nuiit  nmbngaooa  plane,  which  itlll  flonriahea  on 
■  little  knoU  in  front  of  the  caatle  gate;  while  the  connta* 
WM  onnpdled  b;  bar  hoahand  to  lurrBj  ftooi  a  window  the 
~  a  in  the  atalal]' old  bona* 


"  the  CoDDtaaa*  raaoi."  Afttt  >  abort  amfiDonieut  in  that 
■partment,  a  honaa  at  Maybole,  which  formed  (he  earl'i  win- 
ter nridanoa,  and  which  ia  now  occupad  bj  the  factor  of  the 
family,  waa  fitted  up  for  h«  raoeptiDn,  bj  tb*  addition  of  a 
fin*  pffjectJng  ftair-caae,  upon  whi<di  wero  carved  fifteen 
■eating  thoae  of  bar  lover  and  hia  band.     Being 
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in  tba  ballad,  which  ii  anppaaed  to  have  bean  sompoMd  bj 
the  only  on*  of  the  hand  who  «ac*{iad.  Then  ia  aitant  a 
letter  from  the  aaii  to  tha  Bar.  Bobert  Dmgiaa,  wiilteai 
ahortlf  after  hia  flnt  wifa'a  death,  in  which  ha  ai[iiL«8a  • 
respect  and  tendemen  for  her  tnanory  qnitfl  iPoOpegrahie 
had  abe  baen  guil[;r  of  endeavonnng  to  elope  fiwn  lum;  ae 
that  it  ia  vary  donbtfol  if  tb*  Lady  Jean  Uamilton  waa  the 
"fi^lfitirone'  aftaralL  A  portrait  of  the  ooanteaa  iaabow* 
at  HoljTOod  bouaa,  bat  its  lathtntioitj  ia  doubted.  It  la 
thonght  rather  to  be  a  portrut  itf  Iddy  Sondarland,  the 
Saohariaaa  of  Waller.  Another  portrait  of  tbe  eonnteai,  aai4 
to  be  a  cotrect  likeneaa,  ia  pmaiTed  at  Coluan  caatle.  An 
engraving  of  it  ia  given  In  ConalaUe'a  Santa  VtpJafi  fi« 
1817,  Irom  which  the  fUloving  woodcut  ia  taken: 


beraalf  in  working  a  prodi^ooa  qaaotitj  of  tapeatry,  eo  aato 
have  onnpletel;  ooroad  tba  walla  of  bar  priaon.  In  thia  aha 
TBpieaented  her  unhappy  flight,  but  with  ciicanutaaaei  un- 
■oitable  to  the  dataila  of  the  balUd,  for  aha  ia  ahown  moonted 
•whind  her  lover,  gwgeooilj  attired,  00  a  anparb  white  hoiae, 
and  Barrounded  by  a  group  of  pereona  who  bear  no  reaem- 
Uance  to  a  band  of  gypaiea.  Thia  fragmentatr  piece  of  old 
tapeetry,  whkh  ia  lud  atill  to  be  pnaarred  at  Culiean 
Cast)e,  aeema  to  owe  ita  name  and  intcreat  to  the  inventive 
bcul&a  of  the  honaekeepera,  who  of  coune  have  tba  old  tra- 
ction Irr  rote,  and  oonnect  the  aonntaaa  with  what  narer  may 
Mva  had  the  alightaat  nlaticD  to  bar. 
Tb*  above  varma  (/the  atOT  ia  diflarant  from  tbatiMiled 


John,  aeventn  earl,  hdd  the  lame  raligunu  pnnopMa  aa  ha 
father,  and  pnreaed  th*  aame  independent  line  tJ  ooddDcL 
He  waa  the  only  peraon  in  the  Scote  pariiament  of  ISTO  who 
voted  against  the  act  for  paniahing  conventicka.  Thia  gave 
great  offence  to  the  duka  of  LaudeidBla  and  the  Soota  privy 

JaouBry  1078,  fifteen  hondrad  men  of  the  "Highland  Host' 
wen  quartered  in  Carrick,  cbiefly  on  the  Caaaillia  eatatn, 
which  they  plundered.  His  lordabip  waa  ordarad  to  attend 
at  Ayr,  SSd  February,  and  on  his  appearanca  than  a  bond 
waa  tendered  to  him  to  sign,  obliging  him,  under  a  bniy 
penalty,  to  be  anawerable  that  bia  whole  bnuly,  tenants,  and 
labounn,  and  their  reapeotiva  fluniliaa  alwnld  net  attend 
convmticlaa  uor  harbour  any  of  tbe  oovenanten  or  Held 
preaehen.  This  he  refhaad  to  do,  aa  contrary  la  law,  and 
impoanble  for  him  to  perform.  He  was,  hi  conaeqnance,  da- 
nonnoed  an  outlaw,  and  prohibited  tnm  quitting  the  king- 
dom. Karertbeleea,  with  the  dnke  of  Hamilton  and  twelve 
other  peen  be  repaired  to  London,  to  complain  of  I^nder- 
dala'a  pooeefnga,  hat  aa  they  bad  left  Scotland  withont  per- 
miaaion  they  wen  at  flnt  nfbaad  an  audience.  At  length 
they  waae  haard,  Uth  May,  m  pcaMnce  of  tbe  oahioat  aoun 
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oil,  bat  dedining  to  redooe  their  oomplaints  to  writmg,  with> 
ont  a  previoos  inilemnity,  as  the  most  cautions  remonstranoe 
it  was  possible  to  frame  could  be  conTerted  iDto  leasing- 
making,  the  king  declared  his  fiill  approbation  of  the  Scot- 
tish measnres.  On  the  rising  of  the  Goyenanters  in  1679, 
the  dnke  of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Csssillis,  and  the  other 
Scottish  lords  then  in  London,  hmnanelj  offered  to  put  down 
the  insorrection,  without  srms  or  effusion  of  blood,  if  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  wen  reliered ;  but  the  ofier  was  re- 
jected. They  afterwards  obtained  an  audienc^  and  were 
fully  heard  on  their  oomplaints  sgainst  Lauderdale,  but  in 
vain.  On  the  Soots  council  writing  to  the  king  to  cause  the 
earl  of  Gassillis  to  be  sent  down  prisoner  to  Edinbuigh  to  be 
tried,  according  to  Uw,  for  oontenming  his  majesty's  procla- 
mation, the  king  refused,  and  a  stop  was  put  to  all  further 
proceedings  against  him.  He  entered  heartily  into  the  Bevo- 
iution,  and  in  1689  wss  sworn  a  privy  councillor  to  King 
William,  and  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the  Treasury,  lie 
died  23d  July  1701.  He  was  twice  married ;  first,  to  Lady 
Susan  Hamilton,  youngest  daughter  of  James  first  duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  had  by  her  a  son,  John,  Lord  Kennedy,  and  a 
daughter.  Lady  Anne,  married  to  her  cousin-german  John 
sari  of  Selkirk  and  Buglen;  2dly,  to  Elizabeth  or  Mary 
Foix,  and  had  by  her  a  son,  the  Hon.  James  Kennedy,  who 
died  without  i^ne,  and  a  daughter,  Lady  Elizabeth.  The 
second  countess  found  that  her  peerage  formed  no  protection 
to  her  in  violating  the  law  in  keeping  a  gambling  house;  for 
on  29th  April  1745  the  House  of  Lords  being  informed  that 
claims  of  peerage  were  made  and  insisted  on  by  the  Ladies 
Mordington  and  CassUIis,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  peace- 
officers  from  doing  their  duty  in  suppressing  the  public  gam- 
mg  houses  kept  by  these  Udies,  resolved  that  no  person  is 
entitled  to  privilege  of  peerage  against  any  prosecution  for 
k,eepmg  any  public  or  common  gaming  house,  or  any  house, 
room,  or  place  for  playing  at  any  game  or  games  prohibited 
by  law.    She  died  12th  September  1746 

His  son,  John,  Lord  Kennedy,  married  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Charles  Hutcheson,  Esq.  of  Owthorpe,  in  the 
oounty  of  Nottmgoam,  and  died  in  1700,  in  the  lifetime  of 
her  father,  leaving  one  son,  John,  who  oecame  the  eighth  earl. 
His  widow  married  a  second  time  her  husband*s  oouon-ger- 
man  sad  brother-in-law,  John,  eari  of  Selkirk  and  Ruglen, 
without  issue.  After  the  marriage  of  his  son,  the  earl  of 
Gassillis  executed  a  strict  entail  of  his  estate,  6th  September, 
1698. 

John,  eighth  eari,  bom  m  April  1700,  succeeded  his  ^nd- 
father  when  he  was  littie  more  than  a  year  old.  He  held  the 
office  of  governor  of  the  «asUe  of  Dumbarton.  Under  the 
act  of  1747,  for  the  abolition  of  heritri>le  jurisdictions,  he  re- 
ceived eighteen  hundred  pounds  for  the  regality  of  Garrick,  in 
full  of  his  claim  of  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  pounds. 
He  died  at  London  7th  August,  1769,  and  was  buried  in  St 
James'  Church,  but  in  June  1760,  his  body  was  removed  to 
the  Collegiate  church  of  Maybole.  He  married,  26th  Octo- 
ber 1738,  his  cousin.  Lady  Susan  Hamilton,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  his  stepfather,  John,  earl  of  Selkirk  and  Buglen, 
by  Lady  Anne  Kennedy,  daughter  of  the  seventh  earl  of  Gas- 
sillis, but  had  no  issue  by  her.  His  lordship,  on  29th  March 
1769,  when  his  countess  was  at  a  ball,  privately  executed  a 
settiement,  in  nature  of  a  strict  entail,  of  the  whole  lands  and 
estates  of  Gassillis  in  favour  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Gul- 
sean,  baronet,  the  nearest  male  heir  of  the  family,  and  several 
other  heirs  and  substitutes  therein  named.  Lady  Gassillis 
died  8th  Febmsry  1763,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of 
Holyroodhouse. 

On  the  de&th  of  tHe  eighth  earl,  William,  eufl  of  Marok 


and  Buglen,  afterwards  duke  of  Queensbeny,  grandson  of  the 
above-named  Lady  Anne  Kennedy,  countess  of  Selkirk  and 
Buglen,  daughter  of  the  seventh  earl  of  Gassillis,  sssnmed 
the  titie  of  earl  of  Gassillis,  and  founding  on  the  entail  of  6th 
September  1698,  purchased  brieves  for  having  himself  served 
heir  of  tailzie  and  provision  to  the  last  eari.  He  was  opposed, 
however,  by  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy,  who  claimed  under  the 
entail  of  1769,  and  got  himself  served  heir  male  to  the  same 
earL  An  action  of  reduction,  brought  by  the  eari  of  March, 
for  setting  aside  the  latter  entail,  was  unsuccessful  in  the 
oourt  of  session,  29th  February  1760,  and  on  appeal  the 
judgment  was  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  therel^  estab- 
lishing the  right  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  to  the  estate  ot 
Gassillis.  Petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by 
both  parties,  claiming  the  title.  Their  lordships,  27th  Janu- 
ary, 1762,  adjudged  it  to  belong  to  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy, 
who  thus  became  ninth  earl. 

The  ninth  earl  derived  his  descent  from  the  Hon.  Sir 
Thomas  Kennedy  of  Gulzean,  called  the  tutor  of  Gassillis, 
second  son  of  Gilbert,  the  third  earl.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  Sir  John  Kennedy  of  Gulzean,  great-great-grandson  of  the 
tutor  of  Gassillis,  by  his  wife  Jean  Douglas,  of  the  family  of 
Mains  in  Dumbartonshire.  His  elder  brother,  Sir  John  Ken- 
nedy, died  before  him,  in  April  1744,  and  he  succeeded  to  his 
estate.  He  was  then  an  officer  in  the  British  army  in  Flan- 
ders. He  was  served  h«fir  to  his  brother,  12th  July,  1747. 
At  the  general  election  of  1774,  the  eari  was  chosen  one  ol 
the  sixteen  representatives  of  the  Scots  peerage.  He  died, 
unmarried,  at  Gulzean,  80th  November,  1776. 

His  next  brother,  David,  succeeded  as  tenth  eari.  He  was 
bred  a  lawyer,  and  m  1762  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  advocates.  At  the  general  election  of  1768,  he  was 
chosen  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Ayr.  The 
year  after  his  accession  to  the  titie,  namely  on  14th  Novem- 
ber 1776,  on  a  vacancy  occuiring,  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
sixteen  representative  Scots  peers,  and  rechosen  at  the  gen- 
eral elections  ot  1780  and  1784.  He  supported  Fox's  India 
Bill  in  1788,  and  signed  the  protest  in  favour  of  the  prince  ot 
Wales'  ri^t  to  the  regency  in  1788.  On  2d  February  1790, 
he  executed  a  deed  of  entail  of  the  estates  of  Csssillis  and 
Gulzean,  in  favour  of  Captain  Archibald  Kennedy,  royal  n»- 
vy,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  grandson  of  Alexander 
Kennedy  of  Graigoch,  second  son  cf  Sir  Alexander  Kennedy 
of  Gulzean.  yoongest  son  of  the  tutor  of  Gassillis.  The  eari 
died  unmarried  at  Gulzean,  18th  December  1792,  when  the 
earldom  and  estates  devolved  upon  the  above-named  Captain 
Archibald  Kennedy. 

Ajchibald,  eleventh  earl,  was  the  son  of  Archibald  Ken- 
nedy, collector  of  customs  at  New  roik,  having  gone  then 
about  1722,  by  his  first  wife,  a  Miss  Massam.  He  entered 
the  navy  in  1744,  and  became  captain  in  1767.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  msny  brilliant  actions  when  commander 
of  the  Flamborough  in  1769,  particulariy  in  one  when  on  the 
Lisbon  station,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  presented  by 
the  merchants  of  Lbbon  witii  a  handsome  piece  of  plate.  He 
succeeded  to  a  krge  estate  called  Pavonia  at  Second  Biver, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  which  had  belonged  to  his  father, 
but  during  the  war  of  Independence  his  house  was  burned 
and  an  his  papers  destroyed.  He  had  the  command  of  a 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  North  America,  and  died  at  Lon- 
don, 80th  December  1794.  He  married,  first,  a  Miss  Schuy- 
ler, a  lady  of  great  property  in  New  Jersey,  without  issue ; 
and,  secondly,  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Watts  of  New  York, 
Esq.,  and  by  her,  who  died  at  Edinbuigh,  29th  December 
1793,  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Anhibald,  the  eldest  son,  became  twelfth  earl  of  CaBuIak 
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ttd  WM  flnated  fint  baron  and  then  marqniB  of  Ailaa.  In 
1790  he  raiaed  an  independent  oompanj  of  foot,  and  in  1798 
w  aa  lieutenant-oolonel  of  the  west  lowland  fendble  n^;iment, 
but  resigned  that  oommission  the  same  year.  He  saooeeded 
bis  father  in  1794,  and  was  choeen  one  of  the  sixteen  repre- 
sentative Soots  peers  at  the  general  election  in  1802.  He  was 
created  a  baron  of  the  united  kingdom  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Aihsa  of  Ailsa,  Ayrshire,  4th  Noyember  1806,  to  himself  and 
the  hors  male  of  his  body,  and  in  1831  he  reoeiyed  the  higher 
title  of  marquis  of  Ailsa.  The  title  was  taken  from  the 
**  ocean  pyramid "  called  Ailsa  Craig,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Frith  of  Clyde  and  nearly  opposite  his  seat  of  Culzean  castie. 
The  marquis  was  also  a  knight  of  the  Thistle.  He  manied 
at  Dun,  Ist  June,  1793,  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  and 
eventually  heb'ess  of  John  firekine,  Esq.  of  Dun,  Forfarshire, 
and  had  by  her  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  eldest  son, 
Archibald,  Lord  Kennedy  till  bis  father  was  created  marquis  of 
Aika,  when  he  took  the  title  of  earl  of  Cassillis,  was  esteemed 
the  best  shot  in  the  kingdom  in  his  day.  He  died  suddenly 
12th  August  1882  before  his  father.  He  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Alexsnder  Allardyoe,  Esq.  of  Dunot- 
tar,  by  whom  he  had  nine  sons  and  a  daughter.  Lady  Hannah 
Eleanor,  married  to  Sir  John  Andrew  Cathcart,  of  Carleton, 
baronet.  The  second  son  of  the  first  marquis,  Lord  John 
Kennedy  Erskine,  married  Lady  Augusta  Fitsdarence,  a 
daughter  of  William  the  Fourth,  and  resided  at  Dun  House, 
near  Montrose,  sometime  previous  to  his  death.  He  was  de- 
signed of  Dun,  and  took  the  name  of  Erskine  as  heir  to  that 
estate.  I^y  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  marquis,  mar- 
ried Sir  David  Baird  of  Newbyth,  Baronet,  and  has  issue. 
The  first  marquis  died  8th  September  1846,  and  was  buried 
at  Dun.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Archibald, 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Kennedy,  earl  of  Cassilfis. 

Archibald,  aeoond'marqulB  of  Ailsa,  h.  SSfeh  August,  1816,  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  17th  dragoons,  but  retired  in  1842.  He  m. 
10th  November  1846,  Julia,  ad  daagbter  of  Sir  B.  M.  Jephaon, 
Ban. ;  issue,  a  son,  Archibald,  earl  of  Cassillis,  bom  in  1847,  two 
other  ions  snd  three  daoghtera  He  died  30  Har.  1870,  and  was 
a.  by  ArchilMld,  his  eldest  son.  The  marquis  b  the  17th  in  direct 
Uneal  descent  from  John  de  Kennedy,  who  fint  elumged  the 
name  from  Carrick  to  Kennedy. 


Cathoabt,  a  surname  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Ker- 
kert,  or  caer-cart,  *  the  castle  on  the  Cart,'  a  river  in  Ben- 
irewshire.  Mr.  Ramsay,  in  his  *  Sketches'  of  that  county, 
prefers  the  etymology  Coe^A-oori,  *•  the  stxait  of  Cart,'  the 
river  at  the  parish  of  Cathcart  running  in  a  narrow  diannel. 
The  surname  was  first  assumed  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
lands  and  barony  of  Kethcart  in  the  ragn  of  William  the 
Lion,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  1165. 


Cathcart,  Earl,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  possessed  by  a  family  of  the  same  surname  of 
great  antiquity  in  the  west  of  Sootiand,  oonfemd  in  1814  on 
William,  Lord  Cathcart  (a  baron  in  the  peerage  of  Sootiand, 
date  of  creation  1447)  for  his  military  services.  This  noble 
Emily's  great  ancestor,  Bainaldus  de  Kethcart,  as  early  as 
1178,  was  witness  to  a  charter  by  Alan,  the  son  of  Widter, 
*dapifer  regis,'  of  the  patronage  of  the  churoh  of  Kathoart, 
M  the  monssteiy  of  Paisley.  William  de  Kethcart,  his  son, 
is  witness  to  a  charter,  whereby  Dungallns  filius  Chris- 
tini  judids  de  Levenaz  exchanged  the  landa  of  Knoc  with 
the  abbey  of  Paisley,  for  Unds  lying  near  WaUdnahaw ;  to 
which  Alan  his  son  is  also  a  witness,  about  1199  or  1200. 
His  son  Alan  de  Cathcart  appends  his  seal  to  a  resignation 
made  by  the  judge  of  I^venaz  to  the  abbot  and  eonvent  of 


Paisley,  of  the  lands  of  Culbethe  in  1234.  He  is  also  wit- 
ness to  a  charter,  dated  in  1240.  of  the  great  steward  of  Scot 
land  to  Sir  Adam  Fullartbn  of  the  Umds  of  Fullarton,  in  the 
bailiaiy  of  Kyle.  He  had  a  daughter,  Cecilia,  married  to 
John  de  Perthick;  this  ktdy  made  a  donation  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Paisley  of  all  her  lands  in  tiie  village  of  Rutherglen 
in  1262 ;  and  a  son,  William  de  Cathcart,  one  of  the  barons 
of  Sootiand  who  swore  fealty  to  Edward  the  First  in  1296 

Sir  Alan  de  Cathcart,  his  son,  was  one  of  the  patriotic  barons 
who  gave  efiisctual  aid  to  Robert  the  Bruce  in  maintaining  the 
independence  of  Sootiand.  He  was  with  Bruce  at  the  battle 
of  LoudonhiU  in  1307,  when  the  English  troops  under  the  earl  • 
of  Pembroke  were  defuUed.  The  following  year  he  formed 
one  of  a  party  of  fifty  horsemoi  under  Edwnrd  Bnioe,  who, 
under  cover  of  a  thidc  mist,  surprised  on  their  march,  fifteen 
hundred  cavalry  under  John  St  John  in  Galloway,  attaoked 
and  dispersed  them.  The  partioulan  of  this  rencontre  ha 
related  to  Barbour,  who  thus  describes  him  ■ 

**  A  Imight  that  then  was  iu  his  rout, 
Wortliy  and  wight,  stalwart  and  stout, 
Goarteons  and  Mr^  and  of  good  flune, 
Sir  Alan  Cathcart  was  his  name.** 

On  this  Lord  Hailes  remarks,  "  It  is  pleasing  to  traoo  a  fam- 
ily likeness  in  an  ancient  portrait"  [Atmak  qf  BcoUkmd^ 
voL  ii.  p.  26,  noU»'\  He  is  designed  dominus  qnsdsm  in  a  do« 
nation  which  he  made  to  the  Dominicana  of  Glasgow  in  1886 
By  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Sir  Duncan  Wallace  of  Sundmm, 
the  fourth  husband  of  Eleanor  Bruce,  oountess  of  Cairiok,  he 
had  a  son,  Alan  de  Cathcart,  who  succeeded  him.  On  the 
death  of  Sir  Duncan  Wallace  about  1874,  without  issue,  Alan 
de  Cathcart,  in  right  of  his  wife,  inherited  the  baronies  of 
Snndrum  and  Dalmellington  in  Ayrshure. 

His  SOD,  Alan  de  Cathcart,  dominus  cgusdem,  entered  him- 
self a  hostage  for  King  James  the  First  in  Euf^and  in  Jum 
1424,  in  room  of  Malcolm  Fleming.    He  oieo  m  1440. 

His  grandson.  Sir  Alan  de  Cathcart,  Udded  laigely  to 
his  paternal  estate.  In  1447  he  redeemed  several  lands 
in  Carrick  from  John  Kennedy  of  Coyfi^  which  had  been 
mortgaged  by  Sir  Alan  de  Cathcart  his  grandfather.  The 
same  year  he  was,  by  James  the  Second,  raissd  to  the 
Scots  peerage  by  the  titie  of  Lord  Cathcart  He  obtain- 
ed by  charter  tiie  lands  of  Auchencraive  and  other  lands 
in  Ayrshire,  2d  July  1465,  and  on  11th  April  1481,  he  was 
sworn  into  the  office  of  warden  of  the  west  marches,  at  Holy- 
roodhouse.  He  had  a  grsnt  from  King  James  the  Third  of 
the  custody  of  his  miyesty's  castle  of  Dimdonald  and  of  the 
lands  thereof  in  Ayrshire,  13th  December  1482.  He  also  ob- 
tained the  lands  of  Trabeath  in  King's  Kyle,  then  in  the 
crown  by  the  forfeiture  nf  Lord  Boyd,  ard  in  1485,  he  was 
constituted  master  of  the  artillery.  He  died  before  12th 
August  1499.  By  his  wife,  Janet  Maxwell,  he  had  four 
sons,  and  one  daughter,  namely  Alan,  master  of  Cathcart, 
who  predeceased  his  father,  leaving  a  son,  John,  second  Lord 
Cathcart;  David,  who  also  died  before  his  father;  Hugh, 
ancestor  of  the  Cathcarts  of  Trevor,  and  John  of  Gabryne. 
Helen,  the  daughter,  married  David  Stewart  of  Craigiehall 
in  the  county  of  Linlithgow. 

John,  second  Lord  Cathcart,  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his 
grandfather.  He  had  a  charter  to  himself  and  Maxgaret 
Douglas,  his  wife,  of  the  lands  of  Auchencraive,  12th  Au- 
gust 1499,  and  other  hmds  in  Ayrshire,  forfeited  to  the  king, 
as  steward  of  Scotland,  for  the  alienation  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  same  by  the  first  Lord  Cathcart,  without  his  migesty's 
consent  6th  March  1605.  He  died  in  December  1136  He 
married  first,  Margaret,  dangbter  of  J(  bn  JCennedy  cf  Blair- 
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fiiban,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Alan,  master  of  Cathcart; 
Mcondljr,  Margaret,  daof^hter  of  William  Douglas  of  Dram- 
lanrig,  and  by  her  he  had  four  sons  and  fomr  daaghters. 
Alan,  master  of  Cathcart,  and  his  two  half-brothers,  Robert 
and  John,  were  killed  at  Flodden.  Robert  married  Margaret, 
danghter  and  heiress  of  Alan  Gatocart  of  Carieton,  ana  by 
her  he  had  a  son,  Robert  Oathcart,  from  whom  are  descended 
Sir  John  Andrew  Cathcart  of  Carieton  and  Killochan  oastle, 
Ayrshire,  baronet,  (baronetcy  conferred  in  1703),  and  the 
Cathcarts  of  Genoch.  The  third  son  of  the  second  marriage, 
David  Cathcart,  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  Geoige 
Crawford  of  Liffnorris,  by  whom  he  had  Alan,  his  son  and 
heir,  who  added  to  his  patonal  estate  the  barony  of  Carbis- 
ton,  by  marrying  Janet,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
Cathcart  of  Carbiston.  From  him  were  descended  Major 
James  Cathcart  of  Carbiston,  of  the  mneteenth  regiment  of 
light  dragoous,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  his  brother,  Captain  Robert  Cathcart,  royal  navy.  The 
fourth  son  of  the  second  marriage  was  Hugh,  ancestor  of  the 
Cathcarts  of  Coiff,  a  family  now  extinct. 

Alan,  third  Lord  Cathcart,  the  son  of  Alan,  master  of 
Cathcart,  by  his  second  wife  Maigaret,  daughter  of  Patrick 
Maxwell  of  Newark,  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1535.  He 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  10th  September  1547.  By  Helen, 
his  wife,  eldest  danghter  of  the  second  Lord  Sempill,  he  had 
a  son,  Alan,  fourth  Lord  Cathcart,  and  a  daughter,  Mariot, 
married  to  Gilbert  Graham  of  Rnockdolian  in  Carrick.  About 
1546  his  lordship  sold  his  estate  of  Cathcart  to  his  wife's  un- 
cle, Gabriel  Sempill  of  Ladymuir,  younger  son  of  the  first 
Lord  Sempill.  In  this  branch  of  the  Sempills  the  estate 
continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
it  was  sold  to  John  Maxwell  of  Williamwood.  In  the  end  of 
the  century  it  was  disposed  of  in  parcels.  The  castle  and 
principal  messuage  were  acquired  by  James  Hill,  from  whose 
representatives  they  were  purchased  by  the  tenth  lord  and 
firat  earl  of  Cathcart  in  1801.  Thus,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
oenturies  and  a  half,  this  portion  of  the  barony  returned  to 
the  direct  male  heir  of  its  ancient  owners.  The  earl  after- 
wards acquired  another  portion  named  Symshill. 

Alan,  fourth  Lord  Cathcart,  was  a  sealous  promoter  of  the 
Reformation,  particularly  in  the  west,  where  his  influence  was 
great.  In  1562,  when  John  Knox  was  preaching  in  Kyle,  a 
bond  was  drawn  up  for  the  maintenance  of  the  refoimed  reli- 
gion, which  was  signed  by  many  of  the  barons  and  gentlemen 
of  Ayrshire,  among  whom  Lord  Cathcart's  name  appears. 
In  1567  he  entered  into  the  bond  of  association  for  the  de- 
fence of  James  the  Sixth.  At  the  battle  of  Langside,  13th 
May  1568,  he  fought  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  on  the  side 
of  the  regent  Muiray.  A  place  is  still  pointed  out  on  an 
eminence  fully  in  view  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  near  the 
castle  of  Cathcart,  where  the  unfortunate  Mary  anxiously 
awaited  the  result.  In  1579  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
household,  and  on  28th  January  1581,  he  subscribed  the  second 
confession  of  faith,  commonly  called  the  King's  Confession, 
which  was  ugned  by  his  majesty  and  his  household  with  sev- 
eral others.  During  the  regency  of  the  earl  of  Morton  he 
had  several  grants  from  the  crown,  which  were  afterwards 
lesumed.  His  lordship  died  in  1618.  He  had  married 
Margaret,  daugjter  of  John  Wallace  of  Craigy,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  Alan,  master  of  Cathcart,  who  died  before  his 
father  in  1608,  leaving  by  his  wife,  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Kennedy  of  Baigany,  a  son,  Alan,  fifth  Lord 
Cathcart. 

The  fifth  Lord  Cathcart  was  served  heir  to  his  grandfather, 
8th  May  1619,  and  died  on  18th  August  1628.  He  mamed, 
first,  Lady  Maiigaret  Stswart  eldest  daughter  of  Fnmcis  earl 


of  liothwell,  without  issue ;  secondly,  Jean,  dauditer  of  Sir 
Alexander  Colquhoun  of  Lnss,  and  by  her  had  a  son, 

Alan,  sixth  Lord  Cathcart,  bora  in  1628,  the  same  year 
his  father  died.  He  is  described  as  a  noblemar  of  mndi 
goodness  and  probity,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  anj 
prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  His  attendance  in  parlia- 
ment is  mentioned  in  Balfoin^s  Annals,  in  the  second  sessioii 
of  the  second  triennial  parliament,  23d  June  1649,  with  the 
remark  that  "  there  were  ten  noblemen  only  present  from  the 
downsitting  to  this  day,^-often  fewer,  but  never  more.**  He 
died  13th  June  1709,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  He 
married  Marion,  eldest  daughter  of  David  Boswell  of  Auchin- 
leck,  and  had  three  sons,  namely,  Alan,  seventh  lord ;  Hon. 
James ;  and  Hon.  David  Cathcart,  killed  m  the  public  ser- 
vice at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

Alan,  seventh  Lord  Cathcart,  bora  about  1647,  was  in  his 
sixty-second  year  when  he  succeeded  his  father.  He  died  in 
1732,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  married  the 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Daliymple,  second  danghter  of  James  first 
Viscount  Stair,  the  eminent  lawyer,  and  had  three  sons  and 
one  daughter.  Alan,  the  eldest  son,  perished  at  sea  m  Au- 
gust 1699,  on  his  passage  to  Holland.  Charles,  the  seooiv'. 
son,  became  eighth  Lord  Cathcart;  and  James,  the  third 
son,  a  major  in  the  army,  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Gord  m  of 
Ardodi.  The  daughter,  Hon.  Maigaret  Cathcart,  masried 
Sir  John  Whitefoord  of  Blairquhan,  baronet,  and  had  issue. 

Charles,  the  eighth  lord,  bora  about  1686,  was  a  distin- 
guished military  commander.  He  entered  early  into  the 
army,  and  had  a  captain's  commission  29th  June  1703.  In 
the  following  year  he  went  over  to  Flanders,  where  he  had  a 
company  in  General  Macartney's  regiment,  and  soon  after- 
wards he  commanded  the  grenadier  company.  He  quitted 
that  regiment  in  1706  for  a  troop  in  the  second  regiment  of 
dragoons  or  royal  Scots  Greys.  In  1707  he  acted  as  major 
of  brigade  under  the  earl  of  Stair.  In  1709  he  became  ma- 
jor in  the  Scots  Greys,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  be 
lieutenant-colonel  of  that  distinguished  corps.  On  t^e  ac- 
cession of  George  the  First,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
grooms  of  his  majesty^s  bed-chamber.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion  of  1715,  he,  being  then  Colonel  Cathcart, 
joined  the  duke  of  Aigyle  at  Stirling,  and,  on  23d  October, 
was  despatched  by  his  grace  with  a  detachment  of  dragoons 
agunst  a  body  of  the  rebels,  consisting  of  two  hundred  foot 
and  one  hundred  horse,  who  had  Ijeen  sent  towards  the  town 
of  Dunfermline,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  contributions.  Re- 
ceiving intelligence  that  they  had  passed  Castle  Campbell, 
and  had  taken  up  their  quarters  for  the  night  m  a  village  on 
the  road,  Colonel  Cathcart  continued  his  march  during  the 
whole  night,  and  coming  upon  their  resting-place  unperoeived 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  moraing,  surprised  the  party,  some  ol 
whom  were  taken  while  in  bed.  In  the  fray  several  of  the 
insurgents  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  prisoners 
amounted  to  eleven  gentlemen  and  six  servants.  He  retura- 
ed  to  the  camp  at  Stirling  the  same  evening,  having  sus- 
tained no  loss,  as  only  one  of  his  men  was  wounded  in  the 
cheek,  and  one  horse  hurt.  At  the  battle  of  Sherifimuu-, 
which  followed,  18th  November,  when  Argyle  perceived  that 
he  could  make  no  impression  in  front  upon  the  numerous 
masses  of  the  insuigents,  and  that  he  might  be  outflanked  by 
them,  he  resolved  to  attack  them  on  their  flank  with  part  ot 
his  cavahy,  while  his  foot  should  gall  tiiem  with  their  fire  in 
front  He  therefore  ordered  Colonel  Cathcart  to  move  along 
the  morass  to  the  nght  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  and 
to  fall  upon  the  flank  of  Mar's  left  wing,  a  movement  wbkdi 
he  executed  with  great  skill.  Cathcart,  after  receiving  a  fire 
firom  the  rebel  horse,  immediately  charged  them,  bat  they 
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■QBtained  the  anault  with  great  firmnesB.  After  nearly  Iialf- 
an-hoor^s  oonteet,  however,  thej  were  oompelled  to  give  waj, 
and  the  rebel  foot  being  alao  foroed  to  fall  back,  a  general 
rout  of  the  left  wing  of  the  insnrgente  in  conaeqnenoe  ensued. 

Colonel  Cathcart  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  9th 
regiment  of  foot,  15th  Febroaiy  1717,  and  of  the  3l8t,  13th 
Augost  1728.  On  1st  January  1731  he  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  8th  dragoons.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  Lord 
Cathcart  in  1782,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
bedchamber  to  George  the  Second  in  January  1783,  in  room 
of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  rengned.  He  was  inade  colonel  of 
the  third  regiment  of  horse  or  carbineers,  7th  August  1733. 
He  was  chosen  one  of  the  nxteen  representative  Scots  peers 
at  the  general  election  of  1784.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Duncannon  fort,  and  in  1739  of  Lon- 
donderry, with  the  rank  of  migor-general  in  the  army. 

In  1740,  after  war  had  been  dedazed  against  Spain,  it  was 
resolved  to  attack  the  Spanish  dominions  in  South  America, 
and  Lord  Cathcart  was  appointed  general  and  commands- in- 
chief  of  all  the  British  forces  in  this  service.  He  sailed  from 
Spithead  in  October  of  that  year,  but  never  reached  his  desti- 
nation, as  he  died  at  sea,  after  thirteen  days*  illness,  20th  De- 
cember 1740,  aged  fifty-four  years,  and  was  buried  on  the 
beach  of  Prince  Rupert's  bay,  Dominica,  where  a  monument 
18  erected  to  his  memory.  His  death,  happening  at  the  time 
it  cUd,  was  considered  as  a  national  loss.  His  lordship  mar- 
ried, first,  at  London,  29th  March  1718,  Marion,  only  child 
of  Sir  John  Shaw,  baronet,  of  Greenock,  county  of  Renfrew, 
and  by  her,  who  died  in  1738,  he  had  five  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters. The  eldest  two,  twins,  died  young.  Charles,  the  third 
son,  succeeded  as  ninth  Lord  Ci^cart  The  Hon.  Shaw 
Cathcart,  the  fourth  son,  an  ensign  in  the  third  regiment  of 
foot  guards,  fell  in  the  sanguinary  battie  of  Fontenoy,  80th 
April  1745,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  unmarried.  Lord 
Cathcart  married,  secondly,  in  1789,  Mrs.  Sabine,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Mr.  Malyn  of  Southwaric  and  Battersea,  but  by  her 
he  had  no  issue.  The  history  of  this  lady  was  somewhat  re- 
markable. She  married,  first,  James  Fleet,  Esq.,  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Tewing  in  Hertfordshire;  secondly.  Captain  Sabine, 
younger  brother  of  General  Joseph  Sabme  of  Quinohall  in 
Tewing;  thirdly.  Lord  Cathcart;  fourthly,  18th  May  1745, 
Hugh  MacGure,  an  Irish  officer  in  the  Hungarian  service,  for 
whom  she  purchased  a  lieutenant-colonel's  commission  in  the 
British  army,  but  was  not  encouraged  by  his  treatment  of 
her  to  verify  the  posey  on  her  wedding  ring: 

■*  If  I  survive,  I  shall  have  five." 

The  colonel  took  her  over  to  Ireland,  and  secluded  her  m  a 
solitary  place  in  the  country,  keeping  her  in  confinement  till 
his  death,  which,  to  her  great  satisfaction,  happened  in  1764, 
when  she  returned  to  England.  She  danced  at  Welwyn  as- 
sembly when  past  «ght]r  years  of  age,  with  all  the  spirit  and 
gaiety  of  a  young  wonum.  She  died  at  Tewing  8d  August 
1789,  in  her  ninety-oghth  year,  after  having  enjoyed  the 
liferent  of  the  manor  of  Tewing  for  fiifty-six  years.  In  the 
well-known  novel  of  Castie  Rackrent,  by  Maria  Edgeworth  and 
her  brother,  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  several  partioulars 
concerning  the  harsh  treatment  of  Lady  Cathcart  by  Col. 
MacQuire  are  given  by  Mr.  Edgeworth,  who  mentions  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  Colonel  MacGuire,  and  had  lately  ques- 
tioned tiie  servant  who  lived  with  him,  during  the  time  that 
I^y  Cathcart  was  confined  by  him,  whicn  was  neaiiy 
twenty  years. 

Charles,  ninth  Lord  Cathcart,  bom  at  Edinburgh  21st 
March  1721,  was  also  an  officer  of  distinction.    He  snooeeded 


his  father  in  1740,  and  became  a  captam  m  the  20th  Tffri. 
ment  of  foot  in  1742.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to  field-marshal 
the  eari  of  Stair,  under  whom  he  served  at  the  battle  of  Det- 
tingen,  June  16,  1748.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  duke  of  Cumberiand, 
and  was  aide-de-camp  to  his  royal  highness,  commander-in- 
chief  at  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Fontenoy,  April  80, 1745, 
where  his  lordship  was  seyerely  wounded  in  the  face,  and  his 
only  brother  M.  He  accompanied  the  duke,  with  three 
others  of  his  aides-de-camp,  when,  in  January  1746,  he  ar- 
nved  m  Scotland  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  where  he  was  wounded.  He  was 
also  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Lafieldt,  July  2, 1747.  In  the 
following  year  Lord  Cathcart  and  the  earl  of  Sussex  were  no- 
minated hostages  for  the  delivery  of  Cape  Breton  to  the  king 
of  France,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle.  They 
were  presented  to  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  27th  November  1748, 
and  remained  in  France  till  October  1749.  On  12th  April 
1750,  his  lordship  was  appointed  adjutant-general  to  the 
forces  in  North  Britain,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  No- 
vember 1762,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  Scots  repre- 
sentative peers,  and  re-chosen  at  all  succeeding  elections 
during  his  life.  In  1755,  he  was  appointed  lord  high  com- 
missioner to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  continued  to  fill  that  high  office  fiir  the  ei^t  subsequent 
years  to  1763,  inclusive.  He  attained  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  2l8t  January,  1758,  and  of  lieutenant-general,  14th 
December  1760.  In  June  1761,  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Dumbarton  castle,  and  in  1768  was  invested  with  the  or- 
der of  the  Thistle.  In  January  1764  he  was  named  first 
lord  of  pol^  on  which  he  resigned  the  governorship  of  Dum- 
barton castie. 

In  February  1768  Lord  Cathcart  was  appointed  ambaass- 
dor  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  em- 
press of  Russia,  and  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  2d  August 
same  year.  He  renudned  at  St  Petersburg  till  1771,  Rusna 
being  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Turkey.  After  his 
return  from  St  Petersburg  he  was  re-appointed  lord  high 
commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotiand,  from  1778  to  1776,  both  induaive.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  constituted  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber 
to  Geoi^  the  Third.  His  lordship  died  14th  August  1776, 
in  his  fifty-sixth  year.  He  married  at  Greenwich  Hospital, 
24th  July  1758,  Jane,  fourth  daughter  of  Lord  Archibald 
Hamilton  of  Riccarton  and  Pardovan,  master  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and  sister  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  K.B.,  and  by 
her  he  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  namely,  1.  Jane,  bom 
May  20, 1754,  married  John,  firarth  duke  of  Athol,  and  died 
in  1791,  leaving  issue;  2.  William  Shaw,  tenth  Lord  Cath- 
cart; 8.  Mary,  bom  at  London  in. March  1757,  married,  26th 
December  1774,  to  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.  of  Balgowan.  in 
Perthshire,  afterwards  the  gallant  Lord  Lynedoch,  and  died, 
without  issue,  in  June  1792,  aged  thirty-six ;  4.  Louisa,  bom 
in  July  1758,  married  first,  David,  Viscount  Stormont,  af- 
terwards earl  of  Mansfield,  with  issue,  and  secondly,  th 
Hon.  Robert  Fnike  Greville,  second  brother  of  the  earl  o 
Warwick,  also  with  issue ;  5.  the  Hon.  Charles  Allan  Cath 
cart,  who  distinguished  himself  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  diplo- 
matist, bom  at  Shaw  Park,  county  Clackmannan,  28th  De- 
cember, 1759.  He  entered  the  army  in  1776,  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  grenadier  company  of  the  55th  regiment  of  foot,  with 
which  he  served  in  America.  After  obtaining  a  lieutenant's 
commission  m  the  28d  foot,  or  Royal  Welsh  FusUeers,  in 
1778  he  became  captian  in  the  Athol  Highlanders  or  77tb 
foot,  then  in  Britam.  He  embarked  at  New  York  to  join  his 
regiment,  but  was  takoi  by  a  French  privateer,  2l8t  Septem- 
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ber,  after  a  aerere  engagement.  On  29th  May  1780  he  was 
appointed  nwjor  of  the  98th  foot,  and  soon  after  hecame 
heutenant-oolonel  of  that  r^ntent.  He  accompanied  it  to 
the  East  Indies,  where  he  was  employed  in  diplomatic  mis- 
sions hj  Sir  John  Macpherson.  Subsequently  he  senred 
under  Mijor-general  Stuart  against  the  French  at  Cudda^ 
lore,  and  commanded  the  grenadiers  at  the  storming  of  the 
redoubts  of  that  place,  13th  June,  1783,  when  the  whole  of 
them,  with  the  outposts  and  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  were 
carried  at  one  stroke.  He  and  Colonel  Gordon  oommanded 
in  the  trendies,  25th  June,  when  the  enemy  made  a  sortie, 
hot  were  completely  repulsed,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Damas, 
their  leader,  taken  prisoner.  After  the  surrender  of  Cudda- 
lore.  Colonel  Cathcart  was  sent  home  with  the  despstches, 
and  for  his  gallant  condoct  was  appointed  quarter-master- 
general  of  the  forces  in  India,  8d  August  1783,  and  in  1784 
had  a  sword  of  a  hundred  guineas  value  voted  to  him  by  the 
Court  of  Directors.  At  the  general  election  in  the  latter  year 
he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Clack- 
mannan. In  1788  he  was  invested  with  full  powers  from  the 
king  and  the  East  India  Company,  to  open  a  conmiercial  in- 
tercourse with  the  emperor  of  China.  He  embarked  on  board 
the  Vestal  frigate  for  China,  but  died  on  the  passage  in  the 
Straits  of  Banca,  10th  June  1788,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year, 
unmarried.  The  companions  of  his  voyage  erected  in  the 
Dutch  fort  of  Aiv^erie  a  monument  to  his  memory,  with  a  suit- 
able inscription  in  Latin ; — G.  John,  bom  1761,  died  in  in- 
fancy ;  7.  Archibald  Hamilton,  bom  7th  July  1764,  rector  of 
Metheley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  prebend  of  York,  married  Fran- 
ces, daughter  of  John  Freemantle,  Esq.  of  Abbot's  Astim, 
Buckinghamshire,  with  issue;  8.  a  still-bora  son;  and  9. 
Catherine  Charlotte,  bom  in  Russia,  8th  July,  1770,  maid  of 
honour  to  the  queen,  died  at  London,  unmarried,  in  1794. 

William  Shaw,  tentii  Lord  Cathcart,  bora  at  Petersham,  in 
Surrey,  17th  September,  1755,  and  received  part  of  his  educa- 
tion at  Eton  college ;  but  in  1768,  on  the  appointment  of  his 
fiither  as  ambassador  to  Russia,  he  accompanied  the  family  to 
St  Petenbuig,  where  he  pursued  his  dsBsicsl  studies,  under 
his  private  tutor,  Mr.  Richardson,  professor  of  humanity  in 
the  nnivenity  of  Gla^w.  After  his  retum  to  Scotland  he 
studied  for  the  bar,  and  in  1776,  was  admitted  advocate.  The 
same  year  he  succeeded  his  &ther,  when  he  turned  his  views 
to  the  amiy,  and  in  1777  had  a  ooraet's  commisKon  in  the 
7th  drsgoons.  Proceeding  to  America,  then  in  a  state  of  re- 
Tolt  against  Britain,  he  served  as  aide-de-camp,  first  to  M%jor 
General  Sir  Thomas  Spenoer  Wilson,  and  afterwards  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  and  distinguished  himself  on  various  occasions. 
In  1778  he  was  m^oiHXNomandant  of  the  British  Legion,  a 
body  of  volunteer  infantry  raised  in  North  America,  but  re- 
signed that  command  in  1780,  preferring  to  serve  with  the  33d 
regiment  of  ibot,  of  which  he  had  been  app<nnted  major  the 
previous  year.  He  also  held  the  office  of  quarter-master- 
genersl  in  America.  Being  appointed  to  a  company  in  the 
Coldstream  rsgiipent  of  foot-gusrds,  he  returoed  to  England, 
and  continued  in  that  regiment  till  October  1789,  when  he 
exchanged  into  the  29th  foot,  long  stationed  at  Windsor,  of 
which  regiment  be  was  made  lieutenant-coloneL  He  was 
elected  one  of  the  sixteen  representative  Scots  peers  on  a 
vacancy,  lOth  January  1788,  by  a  minority  of  one  over  the 
earl  of  Dumfiies,  and  he  was  re-chosen  at  every  subsequent 
general  efeotioD,  till  raised  to  the  peen^  of  the  united  king- 
dom. HefiUedtheofficeof  chairman  of  the  committees  of  the 
House  of  Lords  from  1790  to  July  1794,  when  the  duties  being 
incompatible  with  foreign  service.  Lord  Wabingham  was 
chosen  in  his  stead.  In  January  1795,  Lord  Cathcart  was 
appointfiKl  vice-admiral  of  Seotland.    He  attained  the  rsnk  of 


colonel  in  the  army,  11th  November  1790,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  the  29th  foot,  5th  December  1792.  In 
December  1793  he  had  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  on  the 
continent,  and  in  1794  accompanied  the  earl  of  Moira  to  the 
relief  of  Ostend.  In  the  face  of  a  formidable  body  of  the 
French  they  succeeded  in  eflfecting  a  junction  with  the  duke 
of  York  at  Malinesi,  July  9.  He  commanded  a  brigade  at  the 
defeat  of  the  French  at  Bommel,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
migor-general  4th  September  the  same  yesr.  With  the  14th, 
27th,  and  28th  regiments  of  foot,  he  attacked  the  French,  8th 
January  1795,  near  Buren,  and  after  an  a<^oo  of  several  hours 
succeeded  in  driving  them  beyond  Geldermalsen,  taking  from 
them  a  piece  of  cannon,  and  maintained  his  ground  till 
night,  in  spite  of  repeated  assaults  from  fresh  bodies  of  the 
enemy,  who  poured  in  from  different  qoarters.  This  post  so 
gallantly  defended  by  his  lordship  was,  however,  too  mudi 
exposed  to  be  retained  in  the  face  of  a  strong  army.  The 
troops,  therefore,  retired  to  Buren,  and  the  whole  British 
forces,  under  the  command  of  Sir  David  Dundas,  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  Holland.  Lord  Cathcart  proceeded  to 
Germany,  and  remained  on  the  Weser,  and  in  other  places, 
having  been  intrusted  by  his  nuyesty  with  the  command  of 
the  British  light  cavalry  and  the  foreign  light  corps  in  British 
pay,  in  all  thirty  squadrons,  till  December  1795,  when  he 
embarked  at  Cuxhaven  for  England.  On  7th  August  1797 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  2d  regiment  of  life  guards, 
and  was  swom  a  privy  councillor  at  Weymouth,  28th  Sep 
tember  1798.  He  had  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  the 
army,  1st  January  1801,  and  was  appointed  commandor-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  28th  October  1803. 

In  1805,  Lord  Cathcart  received  the  appointment  of  am- 
bassador extraordinary  to  the  emperor  of  Busaa  and  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  at  his  audience  of  leave  at  Windsor,  23d 
November  that  year,  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the 
Thistle.  As  both  monarchs  were  then  in  the  field,  it  was 
deemed  advisable,  on  account  of  the  critical  situation  of 
affairs,  to  postpone  his  embassies  to  the  spring,  and  they  were 
never  carried  into  efiect.  In  the  meantime  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  British,  in  a  combined  aimy  of  British, 
Russians,  Swedes,  and  Prussians.  He  had  the  local  rank  of 
general  on  the  continent,  30th  November  1805,  and  the  fol- 
lowing month  took  the  command  of  the  British  troops  in 
Hanover.  After  the  battie  of  Austeriitz  he  returned  home 
with  the  army,  in  Februaxy  1806;  and  the  same  year,  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  forces  in  Scotland. 

In  the  summer  of  1807,  to  prevent  the  Danish  fleet  at  Co- 
penhagen from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  it  wss 
resolved  by  the  British  government  to  take  possession  of  it, 
and  on  this  important  service  an  army  waa  sent  undar  the 
command  of  Lord  Cathcart,  with  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Gam- 
bier.  After  waiting  the  result  of  ineffectual  negociation, 
Lord  Cathcart  proceeded  to  invest  Copenhagen;  which  he 
bombarded  with  so  much  effect  that,  after  a  siege  of  e^teea 
days,  a  capitulation  was  entered  into,  on  6th  September,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  citadel  and  arsenal  were  put  into 
the  possession  of  the  British,  and  the  Dfe,jish  fleet,  consisting 
of  sixteen  ships  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  nx  ht^gs,  and 
twenty-five  gunboats,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  naval 
stores  and  ammunition,  brought  to  En^and. 

On  his  rstnm  home.  Lord  Cathcart  was,  on  3d  Noivaniber, 
created  a  British  peer,  by  the  titles  of  Banm  Grsenock  ot 
Grseqock,  and  Viscount  Cathcart  of  Oatheait  in  the  coonty 
of  Renfrew.  On  the  7th  he  arrived  at  Edinbuiig^  to  resume 
the  command  of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  and  had  the  freedom 
of  the  city  voted  to  him,  17th  November.  On  the  S8th  of 
the  following  January  the  thanks  of  parliament  were  voted 
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to  liii  lordship  and  to  Lord  Gambier.  His  lordship  attained 
fSb»  taW  rank  of  general  in  the  armj  in  Jannaiy  1812,  and 
retained  his  oommand  in  North  Britain  until  Maj  1813, 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  undertake  another  mission  to  St 
Petersburg.  In  the  same  year  the  emperor  Alexander  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  order  of  St  Andrew  and  the  Gross  of 
the  military  order  of  St  George  of  the  fourth  class.  On  18th 
June  1814,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl  of 
Great  Britain,  by  the  title  of  eari  Cathcart  Besides  being 
governor  of  Hull,  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  general 
officers,  and  a  commissioner  of  the  royal  military  college,  and 
royal  military  asylum.  He  died,  the  senior  general  in  the 
serfioe,  16th  June  1848,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight, 
retuning  his  active  habits  and  vigour  of  mind  to  the  last 
He  msrried,  10th  April  1779,  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Andrew 
Elliot,  Esq.  of  Greenwells,  RozburghBhire,  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  New  York.  By  her  he  had  six  sons  snd  four 
daughters.  William,  the  eldest  son,  bom  at  London  80th 
June  1782,  chose  the  navy  for  his  profession,  and  served  his 
time  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  inshore  squadron  off 
Brest  He  was  acting  lieutenant  of  the  Medusa  frigate  at 
Boulogne,  on  board  of  which  Nelson  had  hoisted  his  flag,  and 
commanded  the  cutter  of  that  vebsel  at  the  attempt  on  the 
French  flotilla,  16th  August  1801,  when  his  critical  assist- 
ance rescued  Captain  Parker  (who  was  mortally  wounded), 
in  diax^  of  one  of  the  divisions,  and  his  crow,  when  their 
boat  had  fellen  alongside  a  French  ship.  This  gallant  young 
officer  feO  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever,  at  Jamaica,  when 
in  oommand  of  the  Ckninde  frigate,  with  the  rank  of  post- 
captaim  6tli  June  1804,  in  his  22d  year,  unmarried. 

The  second  son.  Charles  Murray  Cathcart,  became  eleventk 
baron  and  second  earl.  -  After  his  brother*s  death  he  was  styled 
Lord  Gnenock.  Bom  at  Waltens,  Essex,  21st  December, 
1788,  he  entered  the  srmy  in  1790  as  an  ensign  in  the  71s( 
foot  AiUr  being  in  varioos  regiments,  he  was  made  captain 
in  the  89th  feot,  9th  July  1808,  and  served  as  assistant  quar- 
ter-master-gsneral  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  Ha 
was  in  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  at  the  siege  of  Flushing 
fte.,  served  in  tlie  Peninsolar  war,  and  was  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  He  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  No- 
vember 1841,  and  of  general  in  1864.  He  was  governor  of 
Edinburgh  eastle  and  commander  of  the  forces  in  Scotland 
feom  1837  to  1842.  In  March  1846,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  feroes  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  &a,  and  in  1847  he  became  oofenel  of  the  8d  dra- 
goon guards.  He  married  in  France,  dOth  September  1818, 
and  remarried  in  England,  12Ui  Februaiy,  1819,  Henrietta, 
seoond  daughter  of  Thomas  Mather,  Esq.,  issue,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  The  seoond  earl  died  16th  July  1869.  His 
elder  son,  Alan  Frederick,  Lord  Greenoek,  bom  16th  No- 
vember 1828,  succeeded  as  twelfth  baron  and  third  earl; 
married,  with  issue.  The  younger  son,  the  Honourable 
Augustus  Moiray  Cathcart,  bora  in  1880,  is  also  an  officer  in 
the  army. 

The  third  son  of  the  first  earl,  the  Hon.  Frederick  Mac- 
adam Cathcart  of  Graigengillan,  bom  at  Twickenham  Com- 
mon, Middlesex,  28th  October  1789,  also  chose  the  professon 
of  arms,  in  which  his  family  had  acquired  so  much  distinc- 
tion. In  January  1806,  he  was  appointed  comet  of  the  2d 
dragoons  or  Royal  Scots  Greys,  and  became  lieutenant  1st 
May  1806.  He  served  as  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  to  his 
father  in  1806, 1806,  and  1807,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
sent  homo  with  the  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  the  cita- 
del of  Copenhagen  and  the  Danish  navy.  On  the  8th  Sep- 
tember his  fether  wrote :  **  I  send  this  despatch  by  Lieuten- 
ant Caihoart,  who  has  been  for  some  time  my  first  aide-de- 


camp; who  has  seen  everything  that  has  occoned  hero  and 
at  Straisund,  and  will  be  able  to  give  any  ftirther  details  that 
may  be  required."  He  was  minister  plenipotentiary  at  St 
Petersburg  from  1820  to  1822,  and  at  Frahkfort  from  1824 
to  1826.  A  knight  of  the  Russian  order  of  St  Anne. 
He  was  aide-de-camp  to  his  father,  when  commander  of  the 
forces  in  Sootiand ;  and  in  1887  became  a  colonel  in  the 
army.  He  married,  18th  October  1827,  Jane,  daughter  and 
heuess  of  Quentin  Macadam,  Esq.  of  Craigengillan,  Ayrehire, 
and  in  consequence  assumed  the  surname  of  Macadam  before 
that  of  Cathcart ;  issue,  a  son  and  several  daughters. 

The  Hon.  Sir  George  Cathcart,  the  fourth  and  youngest  son, 
bom  in  1794,  received  a  comet*s  commission  in  the  2d  life 
Guards  in  1810,  and  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  his  futher  in 
the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814,  in  Germany  and  France.  In 
1816,  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  battle  of  Quatre-Bras.  He  held  a  high  command 
in  Canada  during  the  insurrection  there.  In  1861  he  became 
major-general,  and  was  appointed  govemor  and  oommander- 
in  -chief  of  the  feroes  at  the  Cape  o^  Good  Hope.  Subsequ^ntiy 
nominated  a  K.C.B.,  in  1863  he  ^as  appointed  lieutenant-gen- 
eral and  commander  of  the  4th  division  of  the  British  army 
during  the  Crimean  war.    He  was  kiJIed  at  Inkerman  in  1864. 

The  family  of  Cathcart  of  Carleton,  Ayrshire,  is  a  Junior 
branch  of  the  noble  family  of  the  same  name.  The  castie  and 
lands  of  Carleton  originally  belonged  to,  and  took  their  name 
from,  a  femily  named  Cairol,  subsequently  possessors  of  Crag- 
gleton  Castie,  Wigtownshire,  (see  M^Kbblib,  sumame  oO*  A 
oharter  of  Carleton  was  granted  in  1824  by  Robert  the  Brace. 
Another  charter  was  obtained  from  Robert  II.  dated  in  1886. 
The  Hon.  Sur  John  Cathont,  4th  son  of  the  Ist  Loitl  Oath- 
cart,  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Carleton  of  that 
ilk,  and  had  a  son,  Alan  Cathoart,  who  became  proprietor  of 
Carieton,  and  Deo.  8, 1606,  received  from  James  IV.  a  oharter 
of  the  lands  of  Carleton  and  others.  His  only  daugfatsr  and 
heiress,  Margaret,  married  her  relative,  Hon.  Robert  Catheart 
2d  son  of  2d  lord,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  also  named  Robert 
On  Maroh  26, 1647,  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Knockdow,  and  David 
and  Fergus,  bis  sons,  found  security  that  they  would  satisfy 
Robert  Cathoart  of  Carleton,  for  mutilating  his  left  hand,  and 
fbr  woundiqg  him  in  the  face,  and  on  May  10, 1649,  the  two 
latter  were  respited  from  the  same.  Tlie  Gathearte  seem  to 
have  been,  from  an  early  period,  oppoeed  to  the  Kennedys. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  so  late  as  1607  John  Cathoart  of 
Carieton  and  John  his  son  were  put  to  the  bora,  ibr  assisting 
Mure  of  Auchindrane  in  an  attack  on  the  earl  of  Cassillis  in 
the  fields  at  Maybole,  when  the  master  of  the  household  ot 
the  latter  was  slain,  and  several  of  his  followers  wounded. 

The  "fause  knight,**  of  the  old  ballad  of  May  CoUean  is 
populariy  said  to  have  resided  at  Carleton  castle,  whioh  gives 
titie  to  this  branch  of  the  Cathcarts.  It  is  situated  about 
two  miles  to  the  south  of  Girvan,  a  tall  old  r^  standing  on 
the  brink  of  a  bank  which  overhangs  the  sea.  Mid  the  countiy 
people  aflirm  that  the  heroine.  May  Collean,  was  a  danghter 
of  the  family  of  Kennedy  of  Culaean,  now  rapreiented  by  the 
marquis  of  Ailsa.    The  ballad  begins: 

"  OhI  heard  ye  ofa  bliMUe  knieht, 
lived  In  the  south  eountriet 
He  baa  betrayed  eigbt  ladlse  fUi; 
And  drowned  them  In  the  sea. 

Then  next  he  went  to  May  Coilean, 

A  maid  of  beauty  rare. 
May  CoUean  wes  this  buly's  nam^ 

Her  father's  only  belr** 
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She  refiiMf  at  first  to  wed  him,  bat  bj  means  of  a  charm,  she 
eonsents  to  aooompany  him,  when  he  takes  her  to  alonelj 
place  called  Bimion  Bay,  where  he  commands  her  to  strip 
herself  of  her  clothes  and  ornaments,  prerionsly  to  drowning 
her  like  the  rest;  hat  onder  the  pretence  that  she  coald  not 
take  off  her  clothes  in  presence  of  a  man,  she  i««TaQed  upon 
him  to  ton  his  hack,  when  she  seised  him  in  her  arms  and 
thxew  him  into  the  sea.  She  then  moanted  his  *  dapple  grey,* 
«nd  galloped  off,  and  according  to  the  tradition,  aoqnired  all 
his  n^mwiM  wealth.  May  there  not  be  in  this  ballad  some 
oorert  allasion  to  the  fireqoent  fends  between  the  Cathcarts 
and  the  Kennedys? 

The  son  of  the  above  Robert  Cathcart,  John  Cathcart  of 
Carleton,  bailt  the  castle  of  Eillocfaan,  the  present  family 
reridence.  He  was  a  leading  snpporter  of  the  Reformation, 
and  in  1570,  when  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  began  to  show  his 
hostility  to  John  Knox,  and  a  report  spread  that  he  had  be- 
come his  enemy  and  intended  to  slay  him,  the  laird  of  Carie- 
ton.  Lord  Ochiltree,  the  earl  of  Glencaim,  and  ten  others  of 
the  principal  reformers  of  Kyle  and  Cnnningham,  sent  him 
a  formal  letter  firom  Ayr,  solemnly  warning  him  of  any  at- 
tempts to  injore  Knox,  "  that  man  whom  God  had  made  the 
first  planter  and  waterer  of  his  church.**  In  1581  he  was  one 
of  the  committee  named  by  the  General  Assembly  to  deliberate 
as  to  the  bishops  sitting  in  parliament  and  performing  jndi- 
nal  fonctions  both  diril  and  criminal,  when  they  gave  in  a 
report  recommending  that  commisaoners  from  the  Assembly 
shonld  take  the  place  of  the  bishops  in  parliament,  and  that 
their  temporal  jorisdiction  shoald  be  exercised  by  head  bai- 
liib.  By  his  wife,  Helen,  he  had  a  son,  Hew,  from  whom 
are  lineally  descended  the  Cathcarts  of  Greenock,  and  Hew 
Cathcart  of  Carleton,  who  was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia,  20th  Jnne,  1703.  The  latter  manied,  in  1696,  a 
daoghter  of  Sir  Patrick  Bronn,  baronet,  of  Colstoun.  His 
son,  Sir  John  Cathcart,  married,  first,  in  1717,  Catherine, 
daaghter  of  Robert  Dand«s,  Lord  Amiston,  his  issne  by 
whom,  a  son  and  two  danghters,  died  before  him ;  and,  sec* 
ondly,  in  1729,  Elisabeth,  danghtar  of  Sir  John  Kennedy  of 
Cnlsean,  baronet,  by  whom  he  had  a  nomerous  family.  His 
eldest  son,  Sir  John  Cathcart,  died,  without  issue,  in  1785, 
when  the  title  and  estates  devolved  on  his  next  brother,  Sir 
Andrew  Cathcart,  a  lieatenant-oolonel  in  the  arm  |  at  whose 
death,  withoot  issue,  in  1828,  in  his  87th  year,  they  passed 
to  his  grand-nephew,  the  4th  baronet,  John  Andrew  Cath- 
cart, eldest  son  of  his  nephew,  Hugh  Cathcart  Sir  John 
Andrew  Cathcart,  5th  baronet,  bom  in  February  1810,  at  one 
time  a  captain  in  2d  Lifeguards,  married,  in  1886,  Lady 
Eleanor  Kennedy,  only  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Casnllis,  and 
grand-daughter  of  1st  marquis  of  Ailsa,  issue,  Reginald  Ar- 
chibald Edward,  bom  in  1888,  two  other  sons,  and  a  daughter. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Cathcart  family  that  either  Sir 
Alan  Cathcart,  the  companion  in  arms  of  Robert  the  Brace, 
or  his  son,  attended  Douglas  to  Spsin,  on  his  way  to  the 
Holy  Land,  with  the  heart  of  the  patriot  king,  in  consequence 
of  whioh  the  Cathcarts  cany  a  heart  in  thor  coat  of  arms. 


David  Cathcart,  a  senator  of  the  College  of  Justice,  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Alloway,  was  bom  at  Ayr,  in  January  1764. 
His  father,  Elias  Cathcart,  a  respectable  merchant,  who 
dealt  in  French  wines,  and  traded  with  Virginia,  previous  to 
the  Rsvolntion  in  North  America,  was  at  one  time  provost  of 
that  tcwn.  His  son  David  received  the  elementary  part  of 
his  edoeation  at  the  schools  of  his  native  buigh.  He  studied 
fcr  the  bar  at  Edmbnrgh,  and  passed  advocate  16th  July  1785. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  bench  8th  Jnne  1813,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  lefd  ef  justiciary  in  1826.    He  manned  in  1793, 


Margaret  Muir,  daughter  of  Robert  Muir,  Esq.  of  Bhuntto*, 
en  the  banks  of  the  Doon,  through  whom  he  socoeeded  to 
that  estate,  which  became  the  property  of  his  son  Ellas  Cath- 
cart, Esq.,  styled  of  Aochindrane.  Tbe  small  estate  of 
Greenfield,  purchased  by  his  father,  was  also  the  property  of 
his  lordship.  In  one  comer  of  it  stands  the  venerable  and 
roofless  ruin  of  AUoway's  **  auld  haunted  kirk,"  from  which 
Mr.  Cathcart  took  his  judicial  title  when  raised  to  the  benek. 
He  died  at  Blairston,  27th  April  1829,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  and  was  interred  in  the  ruin  of  Alloway  kiik. 


Cawdob,  earl  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  ef  the  united  kin|^ 
dom,  posseswd  by  a  branch  of  the  dneal  house  of  Aj^le. 
The  founder  of  this  family  was  Sir  John  Campbell,  third  son 
of  the  second  earl  of  Argyle,  who  in  1510  manied  Mariel, 
daughter  and  heiress  oi  Sir  John  Calder  of  Calder,  in  the 
county  of  Num.  (See  Caldbr,  sumame  of,  aiile,  p.  626, 
and  Campbell,  surname  of,  p.  547.) 

The  name  was  anciently  Calder,  bat  it  was  known  in  the 
latter  form  to  Hector  Boece,  and  Shakspeare  makes  the  witches 
in  Macbeth  hail  htm  as  thane  of  Cawdor.  This  way  of  spelling 
the  name  was  adopted  as  the  family  title  when  the  peerage 
was  conferred  in  1796.  In  Blean*s  Atlas  it  is  given  as  *  Cathel/ 
hence  Caddd  (see  Caddel  and  Caldbb,  surnames  of). 

Sir  John  Campbell  died  1st  May  1546.  Muriel  snrvived 
till  about  1575.  Their  eldest  son,  Archibald,  died  in  1551. 
His  next  brother,  John,  was  bishop  of  the  Isles.  John,  Ar- 
chibald's son,  tutor  to  the  yoang  earl  of  Aigyle,  was  assassin- 
ated by  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass  in  Febraary>1591  (see  voL 
L  p.  878).  Sir  John,  his  eldest  son,  aoqnired  Isla.  He  re- 
Bgned  the  estates  in  favour  of  his  son,  John,  in  1622,  and  died 
drca  1642.  John,  commonly  called  **  the  Fiar,**  maxried  EUs- 
abeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Uiquhart  of  Cromarty. 
In  1639,  he  was  cognosced  as  a  lunatic,  and  died  in  Jane 
1654.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew.  Sir  Hngh,  who  was 
knighted  in  1660.  Being  espedally  anxious  for  tbe  introdno- 
tion  of  the  Lord*s  prayer  as  a  part  of  the  regular  service  in  the 
Presbyterian  choreh,  he  repeatedly  addressed  letters  to  the 
presbytery  of  Invemess,  to  Prindpal  Carstairs  of  Edinbargh, 
and  to  the  General  Assembly.  He  also  pablished  the  follow- 
ing two  works  on  the  snbject:  *An  Essay  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,*  1704,  8vo ;  and  *  Letters  relative  to  an  Essay  on  thft 
IiOrd*s  Prayer,*  Edinburgh,  170G,  8vo.  Sir  Hugh  resigned  in 
favour  of  his  eldest  son.  Sir  Alexander,  in  1698,  and  died  in  17 16. 

Sir  Alexander  served  in  several  parliaments  as  coramia* 
dk>ner  for  the  county  of  Naim,  and  like  the  other  oommia- 
sioners,  he  received  an  allowance  from  his  shirs  for  his  ex- 
penses. He  manned  Elisabeth,  rister  and  heiress  of  Sir  John 
Gilbert  Lcnrt,  baronet,  of  Stackpole  court,  Pembrokeshire,  on 
whose  death  in  1698  that  estate  passed  to  the  Campbells  of 
Calder,  and  is  now  possessed  by  the  earls  of  Cawdor.  Sir 
Archibald's  son,  John  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Cawdor  castle,  M.P. 
for  the  county  of  Pembroke,  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty in  1736,  and  of  the  treasury  in  1746.  He  sold  Isla 
and  the  Argyleshire  lands.  He  married  Mary,  eldest  daugh- 
ter and  co-heiress  of  Lewis  Ptyse,  Esq.  of  Gogirthen,  Wales, 
and  died  in  1775.  He  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 
His  sons  were,  Piyse,  his  heir;  John  Hooke  Campbell,  Lord 
Lyon  of  Scotland;  and  Alexander,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  army,  father  of  General  Sir  Henry  Frederick  Campbell, 
K.C.B.,  and  G.C.H. 

Piyse  Campbell  of  Cawdor  casUe,  the  eldest  son,  was 
elected  member  of  parliament  for  the  counties  of  Cromarty 
and  Naim  in  1762,  and  appointed  a  lord  of  tiie  treasniy  m 
1766.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Ed- 
mund Bacon   Baronet   and  had  two  sons,  John,  his  hea, 
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ant  Lord  Cawdor;  Sir  Geoiige,  admiral  of  the  white  who 
died  in  182f ,  and  a  daughter,  Sanh. 

John  Campbell  of  Cawdor  caatle,  the  elder  son,  was  bom 
and  in  part  educated  in  Scotland,  bat  resided  ohiefl7  on  his 
estate  in  Wales.    In  1774  he  was  returned  member  of  par- 
liament for  the  town  of  Cardigan,  and  rechosen  in  1780, 
1784,  and  1790.    He  was  created  a  baron  in  the  peerage  of 
Great  Britain,  21st  June,  1796,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Cawdor 
of  Castlemartin,  county  of  Pembroke.    In  1797,  when  the 
French  landed  at  Fishguard,  a  sea-port  town  in  the  county 
of  Pembroke,  his  lordship  encountered  them  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  peasantry,  assisted  by  a  few  troops,  and  compelled 
twelve  hundred  French  soldiers  to  surrender  themsdyes  pris- 
oners.   In  1799,  he  spoke,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
Volunteer  Exemption  Bill,  which  he  did  not  altogether  ap- 
prove of,  as  precluding  the  services  of  many  who  took  refuge 
in  these  corps  for  no  other  purpose  than  exemptaon  from  the 
militia.    In  1804  his  lofdship  expresswi  his  dissent  to  the 
Militia  offloere  bilL    He  did  not  vote  on  the  trial  of  Viscount 
Melville,  but  divided  with  those  peers  who  wished  to  go  into 
a  committee  on  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  petition ;  and  on 
tlie  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  in  1807,  he  asusted  at  the 
great  dinner  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  ministry  of  the 
duke  Hi  PoitUnd.    He  m,,  27th  July  1789,  Udy  Caroline 
Howard,  eldest  daughter  of  5tb  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  had  two 
sons,  John  Frederick,  first  earl  of  Cawdor,  and  George  Pryse, 
sapUin,  R.N.     He  died  in  1821. 

His  elder  son,  John  Frederick  Campbell,  2d  baron  and  Ist 
euri  of  Cawdor,  bom  in  Nov.  1790,  married,  6th  Sept  1816, 
Bticabeth,  eldest  dr.  of  2d  Marquis  of  Bath,  issue  8  sons  and  4 
dn,  Cosated  eari  of  Cawdor  and  viscount  Emiyn,  24th  Sept« 
1827,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Educated  at 
Oxford ;  D.O.L.  1841 ;  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  died 
Nov.  7,  1860,  nnd  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  John 
Frederick  Vaughan,  born  in  1817,  m.,  in  1842,  Sarah-Mary, 
the  2d  dr,  of  the  Hon.  Col.  Henry  F.  Coropton  Cavendish,  and 
granddaughter  of  1st  earl  of  Burlington,  issue  8  sons  and  4  drs, 

Cessfurd,  Baron,  a  title  of  the  duke  of  Roxburgh,  from 
Oessford  castle,  in  the  parish  of  Eckfond,  Roxburghshire. 
fSee  RozBUBOB,  duke  of,  and  Keb,  surname  of.] 


Chalmkb,  erroneously  Chalmers,  (Lat  de  Camera,)  a  sur- 
name derived  from  the  office  of  *  Camerarius  regis,*  chamber- 
Uin  of  the  king,  held  by  Herbertus,  the  first  on  rsoord  of  the 
ancient  Ayrshire  family  of  Chalmer  of  Gadgirth,  latterly  Gait- 
girth,  but'at  first  spelled  Galdgirth,  the  girth  of  Galdns.  This 
Herbertus  was  Camerarius  Scotie,  or  great  chamberlain  of 
Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  David  the  First,  from  1124  to  1153. 
{^Cratoford's  Qffioen  qf  StaiB,']  He  is  witness  to  the  grant 
which  King  David  made  *  ecclesis  sancti  Kentigemi  de  Glas^ 
gow,*  of  the  lands  of  Govan,  which  afterwards  became  an 
endowment  for  a  prebend  in  that  cathedral  church.  Besides 
his  lands  in  Ayrshire,  which  remained  for  more  than  six  hun- 
dred years  in  the  family,  he  had  also  t^e  barony  of  Kinniel  in 
Unliihgowshlre,  as  appears  from  the  first  charter  of  these 
lands  to  Sir  David  Hamilton,  in  the  reign  of  David  the  Sec- 
ond, in  which  it  is  expressed  that  they  were  to  be  held  as 
freely  as  '  quondam  Herbertus  Camerarius  Re^  David'  held 
the  same.  In  his  old  age  this  Herbertus  Camerarius  took 
orders  and  became  abbot  of  Kelso.  [iVw6ef  «  Syttem  of  Her- 
aldry^ vol.  u.  App.  p.  20.]  The  name  de  Camera  frx>m  him 
was  retained  by  the  family  down  to  the  reign  of  James  the 
Fifth 

His  son,  Reginaldus  de  Camera,  (bom  before  his  father 
was  in  holy  orders,)  was  possessed  of  the  barony  of  Gadgirth 


in  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion,  between  1165  and  1214,  and 
as  Nisbet  remarks,  assumed  the  name  of  de  Camera,  as  a 
surname,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  family  of  the  great 
Stewards  of  Scotland  assumed  that  of  Stewart  as  a  cognomen 
from  the  office  of  their  great  progenitor.    He  is  a  frequent 
witness  to  the  gifts  and  donations  made  by  Walter  the  High 
Steward,  from  his  lands  in  Kyle,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gadgirth,  to  the  monks  of  Paisley,  when  he  founded  that 
monastery  in  1160.    This  remote  antiquity  of  the  fiunily  is 
farther  established  by  a  writ  under  the  great  seal  of  ScotUnd 
in  1609,  referred  to  by  Nisbet,  in  which  it  is  acknowledged 
by  the  crown  that  the  family  of  Chalmer  had  possessed  the 
barony  of  Gadgirth  for  upwards  of  five  hundred  years  before 
that  period.    In  consequence  of  several  of  the  earliest  char- 
ters of  the  family  having  been  lost,  a  chasm  occurs  in  the 
Una  of  succession  for  about  a  hundred  years  or  more,  till 
about  1296,  when  William  de  Camera,  with  others  of  the 
barons  of  Kyle,  swore  an  extorted  allegiance  to  King  Edward 
the  First  of  England. 

Reginald  de  Camera,  the  son  of  this  WiUiam,  jomed  Robert 
the  Brace,  and  continued  faithful  to  him  throughout  all  his 
vicissitudes  and  struggles.  After  the  battle  of  Bannockbum 
he  received  fmrn  that  monarch  a  charter,  under  the  great 
seal,  of  his  own  esUte  of  Gadgirth,  under  the  title  of  *  Regi- 
nald! de  Camera  terrarum  de  Galdguth.*  This  charter  has 
no  date,  as  was  usual  in  many  of  the  writs  of  those  days,  but 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  1820. 

His  son,  Wilham  de  Camera,  adhered  to  King  David 
Brace,  even  when  his  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
after  that  monarch's  release  from  his  long  captivity  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  appointed  in  1869,  derk-register  and  justice- 
clerk  north  of  the  Forth,  the  kingdom  at  that  time  being 
divided  into  two  justiciary  districts  of  north  and  south  of  that 
river.  His  son,  Reginald  de  Camera,  besides  the  estate  of 
Gadgirth,  had  a  charter  firom  King  Robert  the  Second  of  the 
lands  of  Craiginfeoch  in  Renfrewshire  in  the  year  1875, 
which,  in  1507,  were  alienated  to  the  Lord  SempilL  In  the 
rolls  of  the  county  of  Renfrew  they  were  anciently  called 
Craiginfeoch-Chalmer,  but  afterwards  they  acqnked  the  name 
of  Cndginfeoch-Sempill. 

Sir  John  de  Camera  of  Gadgirth,  the  son  of  this  Reginald, 
in  several  authentio  documents  is  called  dominus  or  lord  of 
Gadgirth,  a  designation  which  infers  that  this  family  wis 
considered  at  that  time  in  the  rank  and  character  among  the 
proo&ru  and  magnaUt  regnit  or  greater  barons  of  the  king- 
dom, and  as  such  to  have  had  a  hereditary  right  to  a  seat  la 
parliament.  His  son,  also  named  John,  dominus  de  Crad  • 
girth,  WBS  one  of  fifteen  barons  of  Ayrshire,  (his  name  ap- 
pears first  on  the  list,)  who  were  impannelled  as  a  jury  in  a 
cause  in  1417,  in  which  the  burgh  of  Irvine  laid  claim  to  a 
piece  of  muir  ground,  which  was  dedded  by  their  verdict  in 
favour  of  the  town.  [Robertmm*$  Aynikire  Familiea^  Tol.  iiL 
p.  265.]  He  was  one  of  the  Scots  auxiliaries  who,  under  the 
earls  of  Buchan  and  Douglas,  went  to  Fnnoe  in  1419,  to  the 
asfflstance  of  Charles  the  Seventh  against  the  EnglisL  At 
the  battle  of  Vemeuil,  17th  August,  1424,  gained  by  the 
Scots,  he  highly  distinguished  himself,  and  in  consequence 
had  9kfiemr  de  U»  added  to  his  coat  of  arms,  held  by  a  lion  in 
his  dexter  paw  which  for  some  centuries  afterwards  was 
borne  as  their  crest  by  the  family,  instead  of  as  previously  a 
hawk  volant,  but  the  latter  was  in  the  coune  of  time  revived. 
According  to  tradition  this  John  de  Camera  of  Gadgirth  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  the  Herrings  in  France,  before  1429. 
After  that  time,  at  least,  his  name  is  no  more  mentioned. 

His  son.  Sir  John  de  Camera  of  Gadgbrth,  was  very  ycung 
at  his  father's  death,  but  lived  to  a  considerable  age.    He 
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had  the  honour  of  knightbood  oonfiBriwi  upon  him  bj  King 
James  the  Third.  In  1468,  he  leeeiTed  a  charter  erecting 
Ae  lands  of  Gadgiith  and  CnhraiUi  in  Aynhira,  into  one  bar- 
ony. He  sat  as  a  baron  in  148i,  the  date  of  the  first  par- 
liament of  James  the  Fourth,  as  dominns  de  Gutgirth,  taking 
place  and  eniolment  *  inter  deminnm  Ker  et  dominnm  Bal- 
eomie,'  two  barons  of  great  rank,  that  is,  after  the  one  and 
beibrs  the  other.  He  married  dame  Elisabeth  HamiltoOf 
dnngfater  of  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Gadsow,  and  nster  of  the 
first  Lord  Hamilton,  bj  whom  he  had  a  son,  John,  who  snc- 
oeeded  him,  and  a  daughter,  Marion,  married  William  Dal- 
rymple  of  Stur,  ancestor  of  the  earis  of  Stair.  It  is  stated 
in  Donglas'  Peenge,  [Ediied  fty  Wood,  vol  ii.  p.  520,]  that 
**  She  was  a  ladj  of  excellent  worth  and  inrtae,  and  one  of 
the  Lollards  of  Kjle  summoned  in  1494  before  the  king's 
coonoil  on  acooont  of  their  heretical  doctrines^  hot  the  mag^ 
nanimitj  of  James  the  Foorth  treated  the  charges  with  con- 
tempt, and  the  sceosed  persons  were  dismissed." 

The  son,  John  de  Camera,  married,  in  1491,  Marion  Hay, 
danghtor  of  Peter  Haj  of  Menaean,  brother  of  John  Lord 
Haj  of  Tester,  ancestor  of  the  marqnis  of  Tweeddale,  and 
had  a  son,  James,  and  three  daughters,  who  were  all  well 
married.  The  son,  James  de  Camera,  on  1st  October  1501, 
as  heir  to  hie  father,  wss  infeft,  on  a  precept  of  chancery,  in 
the  lands  of  Cnlruth  and  Chafanerhonse,  fVom  which  latter 
had  sprang  the  designation  of  that  ilk.  He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Alexander  Stewart  of  Qakton,  brother  of  John  first 
eari  of  Lennox  and  Damley,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  Robert, 
and  a  dkughter,  Margaret,  married  to  Robert  Cunningham  of 
Cunninghamhead. 

Robert  de  Camera  of  Gadgirth,  the  son,  by  his  wife,  the 
danghter  of  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Loudoun,  had  two  sons, 
James,  of  whom  next  paragraph,  and  Andrew,  styled  of  Ne- 
ther Bruntshiels,  and  a  danghter,  Margaret,  married  to  Alan 
Gathoart  of  Carieton. 

James  Chahner  of  Gadgirth,  the  elder  son,  was  a  sealous 
reformer,  and  is  described  by  Archbishop  Spottiswood,  John 
Knox,  and  other  ecclesiastical  historians,  as  one  of  the  bold- 
est of  the  leaders  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland.  In  156S, 
when  the  preachers  were  summoned  to  appear  at  Edinburgh, 
and  in  ooBSsquence  the  professors  of  the  reformed  religion 
flecked  in  great  numbers  to  the  oajntal  on  the  day  fixed, 
(the  19th  of  July,)  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  the  priests 
procursd  a  piodamation  to  be  made,  that  all  who  had  come 
to  the  town  without  oommandment  or  warrant,  should  repair 
te  the  borders  and  remain  there  fifteen  days.  The  bishop  of 
Galloway  said  in  rhyme  to  the  queen : 

**  Madame,  because  they  are  come  withoat  order, 
I  red  you  send  them  to  the  border.'* 

It  happened  that  thooe  of  the  west  country  who  supported 
the  rsfbrmed  religion  had  srriyed  that  same  day  id  Edin- 
buigh,  and  hearing  of  the  prsdamation,  they  went  in  a  body 
to  the  priyy  chamber,  where  the  queen  regent  and  the  bish- 
ops were,  snd  complained  of  this  strange  proceeding  of  the 
priests;  on  whioih  the  q[ueen  began  to  put  in  practice  some 
of  her  usual  eraft,  when  a  seakms  snd  bold  man,  ss  Calder- 
wood  oalb  him,  James  Chalmer  of  Gadgirth,  said,  **  Ma- 
dam, you  know  that  this  is  the  malice  of  the  jaTrels  (a  tenn 
of  reproach  much  in  use  in  those  days,  supposed  to  have  the 
same  meaning  as  jail  birds)  and  of  that  bastard  (meaning  the 
bisbop  of  St.  Andrews)  that  standeth  by  you.  We  row  to 
God  we  shsll  make  a  day  of  it.  They  opprAss  us  and  our 
tenants,  for  feeding  their  idle  beUieSb  They  trouble  our 
rreachnrs,  and  would  murder  them  and  us.    ShaU  we  snfier 


this  any  longer?  No,  Madam,  it  sha'l  not  be  so,'  and 
thereupon  eyery  man  put  on  his  steel  bonnet.  [^CakkrwootTM 
Buiory,  vol.  i.  p.  844.1  '^^  queen  legent  found  henelf 
obliged  to  temporise.  She  denied  all  knowle^  of  the  pro- 
clamation, and  forbade  the  l»shops  to  trouble  either  the  pro- 
fessors or  their  preachers.  The  bishops  were  in  conseqaeneo 
obliged  to  sojourn  the  day  of  compearance  till  the  first  of 
September.  In  May  1669,  he  was  one  of  the  barons  of  the 
west  who  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Perth,  when  the  qneeo 
r^nt  threatened  to  march  against  that  town  with  her  Frendi 
troops.  In  September  1562  he  was  among  the  barona  and 
gentlemen  of  Ayrshire  who  subscribed  the  famous  bond  at 
Ayr,  for  the  defence  of  the  **  holy  Evangel,''  snd  thor  owb 
mutual  protection,  and  in  July  1567,  as  a  member  of  Assem- 
bly, he  was  one  of  the  oommiBsioners  of  towns  who  signed 
the  srticles  then  agreed  to,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  young  king,  James  the  %sth,  the  defenee  of 
the  reformed  religiMi,  and  the  utterly  rooting  out  <^  popeiy 
in  the  realm.  He  had  several  charters  under  the  great  seal 
in  1541  and  1648,  of  parts  of  his  estates  both  in  the  eonntics 
of  Ayr  and  Wigton.  John  Knox,  when  m  the  west,  prsacbed 
in  Gadgirth  castle,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Coylton,  and 
found,  as  did  all  the  reforming  ministers,  a  warm  friend  and 
feariess  defender  in  its  possessor.  He  married  Annabella, 
daughter  of  Cunningham  of  Caprington,  and  had  James,  his 
son  and  successor,  and  three  daughters,  the  second  of  whom. 
Margaret,  was  married  to  James  Boyd  of  Troohri^,  ardi- 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  fiunons  Dr. 
Robert  Boyd  of  IVochrigg,  principal  of  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow. James  Chalmer,  the  son,  married  Marion,  daughter 
of  John  Fullarton  of  Dnghom,  and  had  by  her  a  son,  James, 
and  four  daughters. 

This  latter  James  Chalmer  was  infeft  in  the  estate  in  1680, 
as  heir  to  his  father.  By  his  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of  Sir 
Patrick  Houston  of  that  ilk,  he  had,  with  three  daughtera,  a 
son,  James  Chalmer  of  Gadgirth,  who  by  commission  under 
the  great  seal,  8th  September  1632,  was  by  King  Charies  the 
First  made  sheriff  principal  of  Ayrshire,  when  the  crown  ac- 
quired that  heritable  jurisdiction  from  the  eari  of  Loudoun. 
In  1683,  he  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  Ayrshire  in 
parliament.  In  1641,  he  was  conjoined  with  the  eari  of  Css- 
sillis  and  the  laird  of  Caprington  as  commissioners  from  the 
Scots  parliament  to  Newcastle.  In  the  same  year  he  and  Sir 
William  Mure  of  Rowallan  were  appointed  auditors  of  the 
accounts  of  the  oommissary-genersJ.  In  1648  he  was  a 
commissioner  of  supply,  and  also  one  on  the  committee  of 
management.  In  1646  he  was  on  the  committee  of  war,  and 
in  1649  he  had  a  troop  in  Colonel  Robert  Montgomery's 
regiment  of  horse.  By  his  wife  Isabel,  daughter  of  John 
Blair  of  Blair,  he  had  five  sons  and  five  daughters.  His  sons 
were  John,  his  successor ;  Reginald  of  Polquhum ;  David  ot 
Elsick  in  Galloway ;  Brice,  and  Robert 

His  grandson,  John  Chalmer  of  Gadgirth,  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  parliament  In  1689,  and  in  the  same  year 
of  the  first  parliament  of  William  and  Mary.  He  married 
Maigaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  James  Mon^meiy  of 
Coilsfield,  third  son  of  the  sixth  eari  of  Eglinton,  and,  with 
three  daughters,  had  three  sons,  John,  James,  and  Hugh. 
The  latter,  when  scarcely  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  in  September  1709. 

John,  the  eldest  son,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  Provinces  as  a  volunteer  in  the  regiment 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-general  George  HamOton,  in 
which  he  afterwards  obtained  a  captain's  commiasicn.  In 
1714,  when  a  general  reduction  of  the  army  took  place,  and 
that  regiment  vas  disbanded,  he  was  ok  tinned  in  the  estab- 
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fishment  of  Great  Bntain  on  hjJf-pay  till  December  1726, 
when  he  got »  command  in  the  aerenth  foot.    Owing  mainly 
to  the  great  debts  which  had  been  incarred  bj  the  family  fiom 
their  active  adherence  to  the  party  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
which  were  accumulated  in  subeequcnt  years,  acljudications 
were  carried  on  against  the  estate  in  1692,  and  in  April 
1695,  Hugh  eail  of  Loudoun,  James  Viaoonnt  Stuir,  and  D»- 
vid  Cnoningfaame  of  Milncraig  (afterwards  Sir  David),  who 
seem  to  havs  been  the  curators  during  the  minority  of  Gap- 
tain  Ghabnar,   entered  into  a  contract  amongst  themselves, 
in  which  diey  allotted  certain  portions  of  the  estate  to  each 
other,  at  siztaen  years*  purchase,  for  which  they  became 
bound  to  pay  the  pieferabls  debts  affecting  it.    On  his  retun 
home,  however,  Captain  Ghalmer  challenged  the  parties  at 
law  for  thus  parcelling  out  among  themselves  the  bmds  of  his 
fothers,  when  he  recovered,  part  of  them.    He  died  unmar^ 
riad  about  1740,  when  1m  was  succeeded  in  that  portion  of 
the  estate  which  he  retained  possession  of,  by  his  three  sis- 
ters, Mary,  Anna,  and  Elizabeth.    Maiy,  the  eldest,  mar- 
ried  the  Rev.  John  Steel,  minister  of  Stair,  but  dying,  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  without  issue,  she  left  her  portion  of  the 
estate  to  her  husband;  and  he,  marrying  again,  had  two 
daughten,  the  dder  of  whom  married  a  Mr.  Bedfeam,  who 
sold  his  part  of  Gadgirth  to  Colonel  Burnet,  who  had  married 
the  youngest  daughter;  Anna  the  sepond  daughter  married 
Mr.  Farq[uhar  of  Tpwnhead  of  Gatrine,  and  had  no  issue. 
Elisabeth,  the  youngest,  bjBcame  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Mure 
of  Ayr,  and  had  several  children.    Their  eldest  son  was  John 
Mure  Ghalmer,  W.8.    On  the  death  of  his  parents  he  ob- 
tained that  portion  of  the  lands  of  Gadgirth  which  was  hit 
mother's;  and  his  aunt  Anna  engaged  in  her  lifetime  to 
make  over  her  share  of  the  estate  to  him  on  his  assuming  the 
fomily  name.     He  married  Miss  E.  Farquhar  of  Edinburgh, 
and  by  her  had  a  son  George,  and  several  other  children. 

George  Ghalmer,  Esq.,  the  only  son,  first  a  lieutenant  in 
the  royal  navy,  afterwsrds  an  advocate  at  the  Madras  bar, 
where  he  realized  a  considerable  fortune,  married  at  Madma 
Rlizabeth,  daughter  of  Francis  Latonr,  Esq.  of  that  presi- 
dency, by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Francis  Day  Ghalmer,  and 
two  dauj^ters;  Anne,  married  to  John  Jenkins,  Esq.  (bro- 
ther of  Dr.  Jenkins,  master  of  Baliol,  and  vice-chancellor  of 
the  university  of  Oxford),  and  Eliza,  the  wife  of  Robert  Halp, 
Esq.  of  Viewpark,  fourth  son  of  James  Haig  of  Blairhill, 
county  Perth,  and  I^ochrin,  county  Edinburgh. 

Francis  Day  Ghalmer,  the  25th  in  direct  descent  of  this 
ancient  fkmily,  major  7th  dragoon  guards,  married  25th  May 
1888,  Sarah  Maiy  Emily,  daughter  of  James  Robertson,  Esq., 
captain  of  engineers^  Ben^pl  army.  This  lady  was  the  cousin 
and  h«ress  of  the  late  Sir  GHbert  Stirling  of  Mansfield,  bar- 
onet, who  left  His  estate  of  Larbert,  and  his  large  personal 
fortune,  to  be  invested  in  land  to  be  entailed  on  her  heirs. 
Her  eldest  son,  Gilbert  Stiriing  Chahner  Stirling,  bom  18th 
January  1848,  will  inherit  these  estates,  and  the  direct  lineal 
representation  of  Herbertns  de  Camera,  great  chamberlain 
of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  David  I.,  (1124—1153).  The 
younger  children  of  Major  Ghalmer  are:  2.  Reginald,  S. 
George,  4.  Francis ;  1.  Anne,  2.  Er>*V  EHza,  8.  Gatherino 
Frances,  4.  Charlotte  Amy  Rachel. 


There  was  a  family  of  the  name  of  Ch Aimers  settled  in 
France,  who  were  barons  of  Tartas  in  Normandy.  They  avs 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Chal- 
mers in  Scotland  by  means  of  Job  Chalmers  who,  leaving 
that  country,  married  in  France  Martha  de  Guiglosse,  heiress 
%t  Tartat,  m  the  year  1440.  The  reason  of  his  leaving  Scot- 1 
land  was  that  seven  brethren  of  the  family  of  Chalmers,  of ' 


which  this  Job  Chalmere  was  supposed  to  be  <Nie^  had  mur- 
dered the  baron  of  Balgonie,  and  in  consequence  were  ban- 
ished the  kingdom  and  thdr  estates  confiscated.  In  a  kttsr 
written  at  Paris  the  26th  October  1644,  by  the  Abbe  Chal- 
mers, a  Scotsman,  nominated  bishop  of  Vance  in  Provence, 
in  answer  to  one  from  Mons.  Chalmers,  counsellor  to  the 
long  and  Lieutenant-general  Tartas  at  Tartas,  whom  he 
styles  his  cousin,  he  says  that  the  decay  of  thur  ancient  fam- 
ily in  Scotland  waa  *^  by  reas<m  of  the  unhappiness  of  the 
times,  and  chi^y  by  means  of  the  here^  whereof  his  great- 
grandfather and  grandfather  were  such  furious  protectors 
that  they  were  known  to  have  ransacked  the  churches  at 
Aberdeen,  whereof  their  ancestors  were  as  perpetual  governors 
for  five  himdred  years,''  as^  he  adds,  ^  may  be  seen  at  this  day 
by  their  magnificent  tombs  in  ^e  said  city."  He  also  says 
that  the  baron  of  Balgonie  was  killed  by  the  seven  brethren, 
*^  for  sue  abuse  done  to  their  father,**  A  memorandum  seal 
to  Blaise  Chalmers,  lientenant-geiieral  of  Tartas,  by  David 
Chalmers,  lord  of  Dormont  (Oimond),  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
session,  (of  whom  a  notice  follows,)  about  a  hundred  years 
before,  states  that  the  baron  of  Gadgirth  was  the  chief  of 
the  name  of  Chalmers.  The  father  of  this  David  Chalmers, 
as  we  learn  from  that  document,  was  Andrew  Chalmers 
of  Strequelin  (Strichen),  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen.  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  Peter  Chalmers,  councillor  to  the  king 
(of  France)  and  lieutenant-general  of  the  jurisdiction  ot 
Tartas.  Of  all  these  parties  the  arms  were  stated  to  be  the 
same  as  those  of  the  family  of  Gadgirth.  Nutwithstandmg 
their  thus  connecting  tliemselyes  with  the  Ayrshire  fomily, 
we  rather  think  that  the  branch  in  fVance  beloogiBd  to  the 
house  of  Chalmers  of  Ah<Brdeensfaire,  whidi  was  altogether  ol 
distinct  origm. 


The  family  of  Chalmers  of  Bahweraig,  m  Aberdeenshire,  is 
considered  by  all  Soottish  genealogists  as  si«inging  finom  the 
clan  Cameron,  and  a  totally  difierent  family  fitxn  that  oi 
Gad^rth,  although  of  the  same  surname.    This  is  instnipted 
by  the  diffiarence  in  their  coats  of  aims,  for  there  is  not  one 
figure  in  the  arms  of  the  one  that  corresponds  with  those  oi 
the  other ;  and  antiquaries  generally  allow  that  the  origin 
and  ancient  descent  of  families  are  better  ascertained  by  ar- 
morial bearings  than  by  surnames,  arms  being  of  greater  antU 
qmty.    It  is  supposed  that  the  ancestors  of  the  fiunily  ol 
Balnecraig  were  settled  at  an  eady  period  in  the  north  o* 
Scotland,  but  the  first  that  can  be  fixed  upon  with  any  oer- 
tunty  was  Robert  Chalmers  of  Kintore,  who  married  Helen 
Garviehaogh  or  Garioch,  meter  of  Sir  James  Garviehaugh^ 
knight,  a  gentleman  of  good  descent,  who  had  firom  Sir  Tho- 
mas Randolph,  the  great  eari  of  Moray,  tenant  of  Duncan 
eari  of  Flfo  in  the  eetate  of  Lnmphanan,  a  charter  of  the 
lands  of  Balnacraig,  Belode  (Beltie)^  Claychock  (Ckxik),  and 
Taianschyn  (Tillyching),  with  their  patents,  &&    This  Ro- 
bert Chalmers  of  Kintore  received,  jointly  with  his  wife,  frooi 
her  nephew,  Andrew  Garviehaogh  of  Caekieben,  the  son  d 
the  above  knight,  a  charter  of  the  lands  named,  dated  at 
Aberdeen,  8th  August,  1867,  to  be  holden  of  the  eari  of  M»- 
ray  and  bis  hnm,  fiar  a  pair  of  white  gloves  rmdersd  y^udj 
at  the  manor  of  Caskieben  if  aaked  fior.  and  became  the 
founder  of  a  house  which  flourished  for  more  than  four  lam 
dred  yeara.    This  charter  was  confirmed  by  Isabel  Randolph^ 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  said  earl  of  Moray,  lord  of  A»* 
nandule  and  Man.     Robert  and  Helen  Chalmers  left  a  son, 
William  Chalmers  rar  de  Camera,  as  the  name  was  thea 
spelled,  who  was  several  times  provost  of  Aberdeen  firom  1892 
until  1404.    He  seems  to  have  had  a  son.  or  brother,  Thomae 
Chalmers,  who  was  also  provost  of  that  city  in  1412.    Alex- 
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nder  ChabiMfB,  probably  hii  son,  was  mvTott  in  1443,  and 
Imt  aaveral  diflferent  yean  thereafter,  down  to  1495,  when  he 
k  dwigned  of  MnrthilL  In  the  pnbhe  regiaten  is  a  charter 
granted  by  Alexander  Chalmeri  of  Balnacraig  to  Henry  For- 
bee,  of  the  landa  of  Thomaston  and  Follarton,  with  an  an- 
nual rent  of  fiTe  shillinga  oat  of  the  king's  hmds  of  Kinkell 
and  Dyce,  in  the  thanage  of  Kintore  and  shire  of  Aberdeen, 
dated  7th  AprU,  and  oonfinned  at  St.  Andrews  1st  March, 
1635.  In  the  eighteenth  oentory  the  estate  of  Balnacraig 
passed  into  the  posse  siion  of  the  Farqnharsons  of  Finsean, 
and  Patrick  Chahners,  Esq.  of  Anldbar  in  Forfarshire,  is  be- 
ared to  be  the  representative  of  the  Balnaowg  family. 
In  1746,  while  a  party  of  military  were  prepanng  to  bom 
.phe  old  roaninon-hoase  of  Balnacraig,  in  the  parish  of  Aboyne, 
one  of  the  soldiers  thmst  his  head  into  a  jar  of  honey,  and 
oonld  only  be  extricated  by  a  portion  of  the  month  of  the  jar 
being  broken  off,  which  was  done  amid  the  jeers  of  his  com- 
rades. Dnring  this  scene  a  counter  order  to  save  the  house 
arriTed.  The  honey^ar,  with  its  broken  lip,  was  in  conse- 
quence preserved  at  the  house  as  the  jcanse  of  its  preserra* 
fcion. 


The  family  of  Chalmers  of  Cults,  m  the  parish  of  Tarland, 
was  an  eariy  cadet  of  that  of  Balnacraig.  Alexander  Chal- 
mers, the  first  of  Cults,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  grandson 
of  the  WiUiam  Chalmers  above-named.  He  married  Lady 
Agnes  Hay,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Errol.  Alexander  Chal- 
mers of  Cults,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  the  aboveniamed 
Alexander,  the  first  of  Cults,  wss  provost  of  Aberdeen  in 
1567.  By  his  wife,  Janet,  daughter  of  Lumsden  of  Cushnie, 
he  had  two  sons,  Gilbert  his  successor,  and  William,  minister 
of  Boyndie,  of  whose  descendants  afterwards.  His  elder  son, 
Gilbert  Chslmers  of  Cults,  received  a  charter  of  confirmation 
of  part  of  his  paternal  estates  in  November  1601.  He  seems 
also  to  have  sold  the  greater  portion  of  them  to  Sir  James 
Gordon  of  Lesmotr  in  1612,  among  which  were  the  lands  of 
Cults,  which  now  belong  to  the  duke  of  Richmond.  By  his 
wife,  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Frazer  of  Dores,  he  had  a  son, 
Alexander  Chalmers,  who  appears  nevertheless  to  hsTe  been 
designated  of  Cults.  He  married  Janet,  daughter  of  James 
Irvine  of  Drum,  and  had  a  son,  Alexander  Chalmers  of  Cults, 
who  married  Maijoiy,  daughter  of  Robert  Lumsden  of  Cush- 
nie,  advocate,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  daughter,  Maijory, 
the  wifii  4>f  John  Urie,  of  Pitfiohy,  -and  their  son  was  Sir  John 
Urie  or  Unie,  lieutenant-general  in  1648,  under  the  great 
marquis  of  Montrose.  In  this  Alexander  Chalmers  ended 
the  elder  male  branch  (tf  the  family  of  Cults. 

William,  second  son  of  Alexander  Chalmers  of  Cults,  the 
provost  of  Aberdeen,  above  referred  to,  was  the  first  protes- 
tant  minister  at  the  Idrk  of  Boyndie,  in  Banflshire,  and  was 
planted  there  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Chalmers 
of  the  same  family  of  Cults,  minister  of  Skene,  and  had  four 
sons,  who  were  all  episcopal  deigymen,  namely,  IsL,  WiUiam 
Chalmers,  minister  at  Fettercairn.  After  the  revolution  he 
was  sent  to  London  by  the  episcopal  deigy  of  the  north  of 
Scotland,  to  attend  to  their  affiurs  at  court;  and  soon  after 
the  acoession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  presented  to  her  an  address 
from  his  brethren,  when  her  majesty  conferred  a  penaion  of  a 
hundred  pounds  a-year  on  him.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Barclay  of  Towie,  and  had  two  sons,  William, 
minister  at  Glammis,  and  James,  minister  at  CuUen.  2d, 
James,  psrson  of  Paisley.  He  was  first  one  of  the  professors 
of  philosophy  in  Marisohal  college,  Aberdeen,  which  office 
ha  held  in  1650,  when  Charles  the  Second  wss  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  while  at  Aberdeen  his  majesty  distmguished  him 


with  particular  marks  of  fiKvonr.  On  one 
when  he  waited  on  the  king,  Charlea,  in  the  baaiing  of  all 
present,  sainted  him  with  these  worda,  **  God  warn  yoo,  Mr 
Chalmen!"  Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  was  pra- 
sented  to  New  Machar,  within  seven  miles  of  Aberdeen,  bat 
soon  after  was  translated  to  the  kirk  of  CnUen,  of  whidi 
his  n^hew  Jamea  was  afterwards  incumbent.  Dnring  his 
ministry  here,  preaohing  once  on  Jotham*s  paimbk  (JndgeSi 
chap,  ix.)  in  the  tune  of  Cromwell's  usurpation,  he  gave  so 
great  ofience  to  a  company  of  soldiers,  then  quartered  there, 
thai  they  carried  him  prisoner  to  Elgm,  where  he  was  coo- 
fined  for  some  time.  After  the  establishment  of  episcopacy 
in  Scotland  in  1662,  he  was  promoted  to  the  kirk  of  Dum- 
fries, and  there  is  an  act  of  the  lords  of  secret  oooneal  in  his 
favour,  dated  11th  December  that  year,  registered  in  the 
council  books,  allowing  him  to  /haw  the  year's  stipend  dne 
to  the  late  minister  of  Dumfries,  aa  well  as  his  own  due  ftoni 
Cullen.  It  was  after  this  that  he  became  parson  of  Paiakj. 
He  wss  nominated  by  Charles  the  Second  to  the  bishopric  of 
Orkney,  but  died  at  Edinburgh  before  he  could  be  consecrat- 
ed, and  waa  buried  in  the  Chalmers'  tomb  in  Greyfriars 
churchyard  of  that  city.  He  married,  first,  a  daughter  of 
William  Scroggie,  bishop  of  Argyle,  and,  secondly,  Elisabeth, 
sister  of  Robort  Petrie  of  Portlethen,  provost  of  Aberdeoi 
from  1664  to  1671,  and  had  two  sons,  James,  minister  of 
Kirkpatrick-Fleming,  and  Charlea,  who  was  admitted  writer 
to  the  signet,  16th  October  1704,  but  afterwards  entered  the 
army,  and  was  for  some  time  a  captain  in  the  Soots  guards, 
but  sold  his  commission  in  1714.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Sheriflmuir,  on  the  side  of  the  Pretender,  in  1715.  He 
was  twice  married,  and  had  two  sons,  Roderick,  Ross  herald 
and  herald  painter  in  Edinbuigfa,  and  James,  who  was  alas 
an  artist  8d,  John,  minister  of  Peterhead,  and  ehi^lain  ti 
John  earl  of  MiddleUm,  commissioner  to  the  first  Soots  par- 
liament after  the  restoration.  He  manied  Mary,  daughter  of 
Keith  of  Whiterij^  sheriff  of  Meams.  4th,  Patrick,  suo> 
ceeded  his  fiither  as  minister  of  Boyndie.  By  his  wile,  Anne, 
daughter  of  James  Ogilvie  of  Raggel  in  that  parish,  he  had 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  elder  son  was  a  oleigyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  county  of  Essex.  The  younger 
died  a  youth  at  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen.  The  daughter 
married  George  Ogilvy  of  New  Rayne. 

A  baronetcy  was  conferred  in  1664  on  a  member  of  the 
younger  brandi  of  the  Cults  family,  but  the  name  of  the 
grantee  is  not  known. 

Although  the  title  is  of  Cnks,  the  family  had  ceased  to 
possess  that  property,  and  gradually  fell  into  deoay.  About 
the  middle  nf  the  last  century  the  grandson  of  the  first  baro- 
net was  Sir  Charles  Chalmers,  captain  in  the  royal  regiment 
of  artillery,  who  died  at  Pondicherry  in  the  East  Indies,  in 
November  1760,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Sir  George 
Chalmers  of  Cults,  baronet,  who  was  long  resident  in  India. 
He  died  in  1764,  and  is  supposed  to  have  left  a  son,  Sir 
Geoige  Chalmers,  nominally  of  Cults,  an  eminent  painter. 
He  was  a  native  of  Etdinbnxgh,  and  the  scholar  of  Ramsay, 
but  be  afterwards  studied  at  Rome.  The  honours  of  his  fam- 
ily descended  to  bim  without  fortune,  their  estates  having 
been  previously  sold,  as  already  related.  Sir  Geoige  w«  in 
consequence  obliged  to  make  art  his  profession.  He  resided 
a  few  years  at  Hull,  where  he  painted  several  portraits,  and 
frequently  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  died  in 
London  about  the  early  part  of  1791.  There  is  a  messotinto 
print  of  General  Lord  Blakeney,  after  a  painting  by  Chalmers, 
done  in  1755,  at  Minorca,  when  his  lordship,  who  was  his 
particular  friend,  was  governor  of  that  island*  In  Brom- 
ley's Catalogue  of  engraved  portraits,  mention  is  made  of  a 
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portrait  of  his  rdatSon  Roderick  Chalmers,  Eoee  Herald  and 
Painter  of  Edinbnrgh,  in  hia  Herald's  coat,  which  was  en- 
Sr»Ted  by  G.  Chalmers,  j.  He  married  at  Edinbnrgh,  4th 
June  1768,  Isabella,  daughter  of  John  Alexander,  Esq.,  histo- 
rical and  portrait  painter  m  that  aty,  and  had  a  son,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Chalmers,  baronet,  commander  of  the  Alexander  Laza- 
retto, stationed  at  the  Motherbank.  He  died  at  Portsea  in 
1807.  His  son,  Sir  Charles  W.  Chalmers,  an  officer  in  the 
royal  navy,  was  the  last  banmet  of  whom  there  is  any  ac- 

oonnt. 
The  office  of  principal  of  King's  College,  Old  Aberdeen,  was 

held  for  nearly  sixty  years  by  Or.  John  Chalmers,  who  died 
7th  May  1800.  William  CbNl'n'Bn*  ^^  ^^  ^^^7  ^^  Strichen, 
was  professor  of  medicine  there.  The  first  newspaper  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  the  Aberdem  Journal,  was  begun  in 
1746  by  his  son,  Mr.  James  Chalmers,  printer  in  that  city; 
and  his  grandson  in  |771  esUbl^ed  t^e  Aberdeen  Alma- 
nack there. 

Major-Genenl  Sir  William  Chalmers,  knight  and  C.B.,  eld- 
est son  of  William  Chglqners,  Esq.  of  Glenerioht,  Perthshire, 
and  nephew  of  Sir  ^nneth  Douglas,  baronet,  of  Glenbenie, 
bom  in  1787,  entered  the  army  in  1803.  He  served  in  the 
whole  campaigns  of  the  war  with  Franoe,  chiefly  as  a  staff 
officer,  in  Portiigal,  in  Spain,  at  Walcheren,  in  Belgium  and 
France.  He  was  qeyerely  wounded  in  the  assault  of  the  en- 
trenchments at  Sarre,  and  had  nine  horses  killed  or  wounded 
under  him  in  action,  three  of  them  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
where  he  commanded  a  ?ring  pf  the  52d  foot ;  he  received  tlie 
brevet  of  maj<nr  for  his  services  at  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  of 
lieutenant-colonel  for  Waterloo.  He  was  created  a  military 
companion  of  the  Bat!)  in  1888,  a  Jcnight  comipander  of  the 
order  of  Guelphs  of  Hanover  in  1887,  and  a  knight  bachelor 
by  letters  patent  in  1844.  He  was  made  a  major-general  in 
the  army  in  1846,  a  lieutenant-general  in  1864,  and  was  col- 
onel of  78th  fo.Qt  He  married  in  1826  the  daughter  of  Tho- 
maa  Page,  Esq. ;  issue,  two  sons  and  three  dangjhters.  Sir 
William  Chalmers  died  Sd  June  1860. 

CHALMERS,  David,  judicially  styled  Lord 
Ormond,  an  historian,  priest,  and  lawyer,  was 
bom  in  the  ooonty  of  Ross,  aboat  1580,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  uniyersity  of  Aberdeen.  Jn  some 
biographlas  his  name  is  erroneously  spelled  Cham- 
bers, but  according  to  the  continuator  of  Nisbet 
he  belonged  to  the  hmilj  of  Chalmers  of  Strichen, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  and  his  father's  name  was  An- 
drew Chalmers.  After  taking  orders,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Franoe  and  Italy,  where  he  studied 
theology  and  the  canon  aud  civil  laws,  as  was 
customary  in  those  days.  In  1556  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Marianus  Sozenus,  at  Bologna.  On  his  return 
to  Scotland,  he  became  successively  parson  of 
Suddy,  provost  of  Creichton,  and  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  Ross.  On  26th  January  1565,  he  was 
appointed  by  Queen  Mary  one  of  the  lords  of  ses- 
sion on  the  spiritual  side,  when  he  assumed  the 
title  of  Lord  Ormond.  In  the  letter  of  presenta- 
tion he  was  styled  the  queen's  "  weil  beluffit  clerk 


and  familiar  servitor,"  and  he  was  also  named  a 
privy  councillor.  In  1566,  he  was  employed,  with 
other  legal  functionaries,  in  compiling  and  pub- 
lishing the  Acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament.  The 
volume  in  which  these  are  contained  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Black  Acts,"  from  being  printed 
in  black  letter.  The  same  yeai*,  Buchanan  says, 
Queen  Mary  lived  in  the  Exchequer,  "  quod  in 
proplnquo  diversabatur  Damd  Camerna^  Bi>tkueh 
ciiensj  cujus  posticum  erat  hortis  Regius  vicinum, 
qua  Bothuelius,  quoties  lubitum  esset  commearet.' 
A  curious  tale  as  to  the  use  made  of  these  apait- 
ments  may  be  found  in  Buchanan's  *  Detection, 
p.  6.  In  December  of  that  year,  he  obtained  a 
chaiter  of  the  lands  of  Castletou  and  othera  in  the 
earldom  of  Ross,  ^*  hir  majestic  havand  respect  to 
the  gud,  trew,  and  obedient  service  done  in  all 
tymes  past  to  hir  Majesties  honour,  will,  and  con* 
tentment,  not  only  in  this  realme,  bot  in  sic  foreyn 
cuntries  as  it  plesit  hir  hieness  to  command  him, 
and  that,  therethrow,  baith  he  put  his  persoun  m 
perill  and  danger,  but  alsua  gretlie  superexpendit 
himself;'  and  this  grant  was  ratified  by  parlia^ 
ment,  19th  April,  1567. 

Loixl  Ormond  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  for 
murdering  the  queen's  husband,  the  ill-fated 
Damley,  and  in  a  placard  affixed  to  the  door 
of  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  night  of 
the  16th  February,  he,  with  the  earl  of  Both- 
well,  Mr.  James  Balfour,  parson  of  Flisk,  and 
^  black  Mr.  John  Spence,'  were  publicly  denounced 
as  the  principal  devisera  thereof.  Mr.  l^tler^ 
however,  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  his  lordr 
ship  took  guilt  to  himself  by  a  precipitate  flight  to 
Franoe  {I^ler'a  Craig^  p.  95],  as  he  was  in  the 
following  year,  namely  on  19th  August  1568,  for- 
feited for  his  assistance  to  Queen  Mary  after  her 
escape  from  Lochleven,  and  particularly  for  being 
at  the  field  of  Langside  on  the  side  of  her  majesty. 
When  the  misfortunes  of  Queen  Mary  forced  her 
to  quit  the  kingdom,  Lord  Ormond,  who  continued 
faithful  to  her,  was  compelled  to  fiy  to  Spain, 
where  he  experienced  a  gracious  reception  from 
King  Philip  the  Second.  He  subsequently  took 
refuge  in  France,  and  in  1572  he  published  at 
Faiis  *•  Histoire  Abreg^  de  tous  les  Roys  de  France, 
AngleteiTC,  et  Ecosse ;"  which  work  he  afterwards 
enlarged  with  a  history  of  the  popes  and  emperors. 
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and  dedicated  to  the  French  king,  Henry  the 
Third.  In  1579,  he  publiahed  other  two  works  in 
the  French  language  (see  following  list).  Some- 
time afterwards  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  on 
4th  September  1683,  received  at  Falkland  his 
^^hieness*  pacification,^'  restoring  him  to  all  the 
lands  and  offices,  benefices,  dignities,  hononrs  and 
privileges,  which  had  formerly  pertained  to  him. 
Against  this  measure  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  churah  strenuously  remonstrated  with  the 
king,  as  Lord  Ormond  still  lay  under  the  suspicion 
of  haying  been  accessary  to  the  death  of  his  ma- 
jesty's father ;  in  consequence  of  which,  although 
the  remission  was  ratified  in  parliament,  22d  May 
1584,  it  was  clogged  with  a  proviso  that  it  should 
not  extend  to  the  ^^  odious  mnrthers  of  our  sove- 
rane  Lordls  daiTCst  fader  and  two  Regentis."  He 
was,  however,  never  brought  to  trial  for  this  or 
any  other  crime;  and  on  the  21  st  of  June  1586, 
he  was  restored  to  his  seat  on  the  bench.  He 
died  in  November  1592.     His  works  are : 

Histoire  Abr^g^  de  toos  les  Rojs  de  France,  Angletem, 
et  EoMBt,  miss  tn  ordre  par  fonne  d'harmonie;  oontenant 
anari  an  brief  diaooars  de  I'andenne  alliance  et  mutod  aeoooTB 
entre  la  France  et  TEooaae:  plua,  TEpitome  de  THistoire 
Romaine  dea  Papea  et  Emperenra.    Paria,  1679»  8to. 

La  reaherche  dee  Singolarit^  lea  plua  ramariuUea  oonoer- 
nant  I'Etat  d'Eooaae.    Paria,  1579,  8vo. 

Diaoonra  de  la  legitime  Succeaaion  dea  Femmea  anx  Poe- 
aeaaiona  ^  lenra  Parana,  et  da  Qcnvamment  dea  Princeaaea 
aoz  Empirea  et  Rojaijtmea.    Paria,  1679,  8va 

CHALMERS,  Qsobok,  a  distinguished  histor- 
ical, political,  and  antiquarian  writer,  dascended 
from  the  family  of  Chalmers  of  Pittensear,  in  the 
county  of  Moray,  was  bom  at  Fochabisra  in  the 
end  of  the  year  1742.  He  received  the  early  part 
of  his  edoeation  at  the  grammar  school  of  his 
native  town,  and  afterwards  removed  to  King's 
college.  Old  Aberdeen,  where  he  had  as  one  of  his 
preceptors  the  celebrated  Dr.  Reid,  then  professor 
of  moral  philosophy.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  law  for  several  years. 
In  1763  he  sailed  to  America  with  an  uncle,  to 
assist  him  in  the  recovery  of  a  tract  of  land  of 
considerable  extent  in  Maryland.  He  subse- 
quently settled  at  Baltimore,  where  he  practised 
as  a  lawyer  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution- 
ary war.  On  his  return  to  Britain  in  1775  he 
settled  in  London,  where  he  applied  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  in  1780  produced  his  ^  Political  An* 


uals  of  the  United  Colonies;*   and  in  1782  his 
^  Estimate  of  the  Comparative  Strength  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  Present  and  four   Preceding 
Reigns.*    These  works  are  said  to  have  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  government,  and  in 
August  1786  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council,  for  the  consideration 
of  all  matters  relating  to  trade  and  foreign  planta- 
tions.    He  also  acted  as  colonial  agent  for  the 
Bahama  islands.    A  list  of  the  various  works  ol 
Mr.  Chalmers,  who  was  a  member  both  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  as  well  as  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
and  of  other  learned  bodies,  is  subjoined.     His 
greatest  production  is  his  *  Caledonia,'  the  firat 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  1807,  and  which  be 
himself  styled  his  ^*  standing  work.'*    This  truly 
national  publication  was  intended  to  illustrate  the 
antiquities,  the  language,  the  history,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  and  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
state  of  Scotland  ^m  the  earliest  period,  and  dis 
plays  a  vast  amount  of  research  and  erudition. 
It  was  left  unfinished,  only  three  out  of  four  vo- 
lumes having  appeared.    He  had  for  many  years 
been  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  a  ^  His- 
tory of  Scottish  Poetry,*  and  'A  History  of  Print- 
ing in  Scotland.'    Under  the  name  of  Oldys  be 
published  a  Life  of  Thomas  Paine.    His  Life  of 
Ruddiman  the  grammarian,  throws  much  light  on 
the  state  of  literature  in  Scotland  during  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  his  Life  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  is  a  work  of  great  labour 
and  research,  but  it  is  understood  not  to  have 
been  entirely  original.    Mr.  Chalmers  published 
various  pamphlets,  apologising  for  those  who,  like   | 
himself,  believed  in  the  anthentidty  of  the  Sbak- 
speare  manuscripts  of  Yoltigem  and  Rowens, 
forged  by  Mr.  Ireland.    He  died  May  81, 182d, 
aged  82  years..    His  publications  are: 

An  Anawer  fWm  the  Elecfton  of  Bristol  to  the  letter  of 
Edmimd  Bwin,  Esq.,  on  th«  affiura  of  Amorioa.  Limdom 
1777,  8vo. 

The  Proprietj  of  allowing  a  qualified  Export  of  Wool  dit- 
ooaBed  Uatoricallj.    London,  1782,  Sto. 

An  Xntrodootion  to  the  Histoiy  of  the  Berolt  of  the  Golo- 
nies,  vol.  i.  only  printed,  which  was  cancelled.  London,  1782, 
8to,  500  pages,  ending  with  the  reign  of  Qeoi^  the  Flnt. 

Three  Tnots  on  the  Irish  AnangsBMnta.   liond.,  1785,9^1 

A  Collection  of  Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  othn 
Powers.    Lond.  1790,  2  toIs.  8vo. 

Political  Annals  of  the  present  United  OckDiea,  fhw  the 
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Settlenent  to  the  Peace  of  1768.  Compiled  oliiefly  from  Re- 
cords.   Ending  at  the  Revolntion,  1688.    Lond.  1780.  4to. 

An  Estimate  of  the  comparative  atrenicth  of  Great  Britain 
doling  the  present  and  four  prsoeding  reigns,  and  of  the 
liosses  of  her  Trade  from  eveiy  War  since  the  Revolution. 
To  which  is  added,  An  Essay  on  Population,  hy  Judge  Hale. 
Lond.  1782,  4to.  1786,  8vo.  1794,  8to.  A  new  edition 
corrected,  and  continued  to  181S,  Bro. 

Opinions  on  interesting  subjects  of  Public  Laws  and  Gom- 
merdid  Policy,  arising  from  American  Independence.  Lond. 
1784,  8vo. 

Historical  Tracts,  by  Sir  John  Daviea,  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author.    17^,  8vo. 

IJfe  of  Daniel  De  Foe.    Lond.  1786, 1790,  8vo. 

life  of  Thomas  Paine,  the  author  of  the  seditious  woric 
entitled  Rights  of  Man.  (Tenth  edition.)  London,  1793, 8vo, 
published  under  the  assumed  name  of  Francis  Oldys,  A.  M., 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prefatoiy  Introduction  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Debates  in  Par- 
liament.   London,  1794,  8to. 

Life  of  Thomas  Ruddiman,  M.  A.  To  which  are  subjoined, 
new  Anecdotes  of  Buchanan.    Lond.  1794,  8vo. 

Vindication  of  the  Privilege  of  the  People  in  respect  to  the 
Constitutional  Right  of  Free  Discussion;  with  a  Retrospect 
of  various  proceedings  relative  to  the  'riolations  of  that  right. 
London,  1796,  8vo.    (Anonymous.) 

Apology  for  the  Believers  in  the  Shakspeare  Papers  which 
were  exhibited  in  Norfolk  Street    London,  1796,  8vo. 

A  Supplemental  Apology  for  the  Believers  in  the  Shak- 
Bpean)  Papers,  being  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Malone's  Answer, 
which  was  early  announced,  but  never  published,  with  a 
Dedication  to  George  Steevens,  and  a  Postscript  to  T.  J. 
Mathias.    London,  1799,  8vo. 

Appendix  to  the  Supplemental  Apology ;  being  the  Docu- 
ments for  the  Opinion  that  Hug^  Boyd  wrote  Junius*  Letters. 
1800,  8vo. 

The  Poems  of  Allan  Ramsay,  with  a  life  of  the  Author. 
Lond.  1800,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Observations  on  the  State  of  England,  in  1696,  by  Gregory 
King;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author.    1804,  8vo. 

Life  of  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  Lyon  Ring  at 
Anns  under  James  V.  with  Prefatoir  Dissertations,  and  a 
Glossary  of  his  Poetical  works.    Lond.  1806,  S  vols.  8vo. 

Caledonia;  or  an  Account,  Historical  and  Topographical, 
of  North  Britain,  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  present  times, 
with  a  Dictionary  of  Places,  Chorographical  ard  Philolo- 
gical. Vol.  i.  I/)nd.  1807,  4to.  Vol.  u.  1810,  4to.  Vol.  iil 
1824,  4to. 

A  Chronological  Account  of  Commerce  and  Coinage  in 
Great  Britain,  from  the  Restoration  till  1810.    1810,  8vo. 

Considerations  on  Commerce,  Bullion  and  Coin,  Circulation 
and  Exchanges.     1811,  8vo. 

An  Historical  View  of  the  Domestic  Eoonomv  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  times. 
New  edition  of  *  The  Comparative  Estimate,*  corrected  and 
eulnrged.     Edin.  1812,  8vo. 

Opinions  of  Eminent  Lawyers  on  various  points  of  English 
Jurisprudence,  chiefly  concerning  the  Colonies,  Fisheries,  and 
Commerce  of  Great  Britain.    London,  1814,  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  Tract,  privately  printed.  In  answer  to  Malone's  account 
of  Shakspeare's  Tempest    London,  1816,  8vo. 

Comparative  Views  of  the  State  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land before  and  since  the  war.    London,  1817,  8vo. 

The  Author  of  Jmiius  ascertained,  from  a  concatenation  of 
aroomstances,  amounting  to  moral  demonstration.    1817. 

Gburdiyard's  Chips  concerning  Scotland;  being  a  CoUeo- 


tion  of  his  Pieces  relative  to  that  Countiy;  with  Hiitorioa- 
Notices,  and  a  life  of  the  Author.    London,  1817,  8vo. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  drawn  from  the  State  Papers, 
with  six  Bub^diaiy  Memoixs.  London.  1818,  2  vols.  4to. 
Reprinted  in  8  vols.  8vo.  From  the  prefkoe  of  this  work  we 
learn  that  the  Rev.  John  Whitaker,  the  Historian  of  Man- 
chester, and  the  vindicator  of  the  Scottish  queen,  had  left  at 
his  death  an  unfinished  life  of  Maiy.  His  papers  were  put 
into  Mr.  Chalmers's  hands  by  his  widow  and  daughters  for 
publication,  but  his  avocations,  and  some  years  of  ill  health, 
had  prevented  him  from  executing  their  deures,  and  he  had 
found  it  necessary  *  to  re-write  the  whole. 

The  Poetical  Remains  of  some  ot  the  Scottish  Kings,  now 
first  collected.    London,  1824,  8vo. 

Robene  and  Makyne,  and  the  Testament  of  Oreeaeid,  by 
Robert  Henryson,  e^ted  and  presented  by  Mr.  Chalmers  as 
his  contribution  to  the  Bannatyne  Club.    Edin.,  1824,  4to. 

A  Detection  of  the  Love  Letters  lately  attributed  in  Hu^ 
Campbell's  work  to  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots.  London,  1825, 
8vo.  These  fictitious  letters  purported  to  be  'originals*  oi 
love  letters  from  Queen  Mary  to  the  earl  of  Bothwell. 

Besides  these  works  he  had  prepared  for  the  press  an  ela- 
borate History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  David  L 

In  1812,  on  the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  a  pamphlet  appeared  entltied  **  An  Appeal  to  the 
generosity  of  the  British  nation  on  behalf  of  the  fiaoily  of  the 
unfortunate  Bellingham,"  with  Mr.  Chalmers*  name  as  the 
author;  but  it  was  an  impudent  forgery,  as  he  knew  nothing 
of  it  till  it  was  published.  Nevertheless,  in  Watt*s  Bibliotheca 
Britannica,  it  is  mentioned  among  his  works. 

CHALMERS,  Alrxandbr,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  a 
biographical  and  inisceilaDeoas  writer,  tbe  young- 
est 8on  of  James  Chalmers  and  Susanna  Trail, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Trail,  minister  at 
Montrose,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  March  29, 1769. 
His  father  was  a  printer  at  Aberdeen,  of  great 
classical  attainments,  who  established  the  Aber- 
deen Jonmal,  the  first  newspaper  published  in  that 
city.  Having  reoeived  a  classical  and  medical 
education,  about  1777  he  left  his  native  city,  and 
never  returned  to  it.  He  had  obtained  the  sitoa* 
tion  of  surgeon  in  the  West  Indies,  and  had  arrived 
at  Portsmouth  to  Join  his  ship,  when  he  suddenly 
changed  his  mind,  and  proceeded  to  the  metropolis, 
where  he  soon  became  connected  with  the  periodi- 
cal press.  His  literary  career  commenced  as 
editor  of  the  Public  Ledger  and  London  Packet. 
He  also  contributed  to  the  other  popular  journals 
of  the  day.  In  the  St.  James*  Chronicle  he  wrote 
numerous  essays,  many  of  them  under  the  signature 
of  Senex.  To  the  *  Morning  Chronicle,*  tbe  pro- 
perty of  his  friend,  Mr.  Perry,  he  for  some  years 
contributed  paragraphs,  epigrams,  and  satirical 
poems.  He  was  also  at  one  time  editor  of  the 
'Morning  Herald.*  Being  early  connected  in 
business  with  Mr.  George  Robinson,  the  celebrated 
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publisher  In  Paternoster-Row,  he  assisted  him  in 
judging  of  manuscripts  offered  for  sale,  as  well  as 
occasionally  fitting  the  same  for  pablication.  He 
was  also  a  contributor  to  the  ^  Critical  Review,* 
then  published  bj  Mr.  Robinson,  and  to  the 
^  Analytical  Review,'  published  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

In  1793  he  published  a  continuation  of  the 
*  History  of  England,'  in  lettera,  2  vols.,  which 
reached  four  editions,  the  fouith  being  published 
in  1821.  His  publications  after  this  were  numer- 
ous, and  followed  each  other  in  constant  succes- 
sion. A  list  of  them  is  subjoined.  In  1805  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries. Besides  other  works  edited  by  him  in  pre- 
vious years,  in  1809  he  edited  Bolingbroke's 
Works,  8  vols.  8vOt  and  in  this  and  subsequent 
years  he  contributed  many  of  the  lives  to  the 
magnificent  volumes  of  the  *  British  Gallery  of 
Contemporary  Portraits,*  published  by  Cadell  and 
Davies.  In  1811  he  revised  throu|^h  the  press 
Bishop  Hurd's  edition  of  Addison's  Works,  6  vols. 
8vo,  and  an  edition  of  Pope's  Works,  8  vols.  18mo. 
In  the  same  year  he  i*epublished,  with  corrections 
and  alterations,  a  periodical  paper,  entitled  *  The 
Projector,'  8  vols.  8vo,  the  essays  contained  in 
which  were  originally  printed  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.  He  had  previously  written  a  periodical 
paper,  called  *  The  Trifler,'  in  the  Aberdeen  Mag- 
azine ;  but  the  essays  under  that  head  wei'e  never 
8epai*ately  printed.  The  work  on  which  Mi\ 
Chalmers'  fame  as  an  author  chiefiy  rests  is  *  The 
General  Biographical  Dictionary.'  The  first  four 
volumes  of  this  work  were  published  monthly, 
commencing  May  1812,  and  then  a  volume  every 
alternate  month,  to  the  thirty-second  and  last 
volume  in  March  1817,  a  period  of  four  years  and 
ten  months  of  incessant  labour,  and  of  many  per- 
sonal privations,  as  is  too  commonly  the  fate  of 
professional  authors.  In  November  1816  he  re- 
published '  The  Lives  of  Br.  Edward  Pocock,  the 
celebrated  orientalist,  by  Dr.  Twells;  of  Dr. 
Zachary  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester ;  and  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  by  themselves; 
and  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Skelton,  by  Mi*.  Burday,' 
in  2  vols.  8vo. 

Mr.  Chalmers  was  a  valuable  contributor  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  to  which  he  was  very  par- 
tial, finding  it  of  the  greatest  use  in  the  compila- 


tion of  his  biogi'aphical  works.  During  the  lasl 
few  years  of  his  life,  he  suffered  much  from  illness. 
He  died  at  London,  December  10,  1884.  He  be- 
longed to  various  literary  clubs  of  the  old  school, 
of  which  he  was  nearly  the  last  sm'viving  member. 
His  works  and  editions  are : 

Cootinttation  of  the  *  Hietoiy  of  EngUmd,*  in  letten.  2 
voU.    London,  1793,  4Ui  edition,  1821. 

Glossary  to  Sbakspeai^    London,  1797. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Isle  of  Wight    London,  1798. 

An  edition  of  the  Rev.  James  Banday*s  Complete  and  Uni- 
versal English  Dictionaiy.    London,  1798. 

The  British  Essayists,  with  Prefaces,  Historical  and  Bio- 
graphical, and  a  general  Index.  45  vols.  London,  1803. 
This  series  begins  with  the  Tatler  and  ends  with  the  Observer. 

An  edition  of  Shakspeare,  9  vols.  8vo,  with  an  abridgment 
of  the  more  copious  notes  of  Steevens,  and  a  life  of  tiie  great 
dramatist.  London,  1803.  Beprinted  in  1812,  illnstnted 
by  plates  from  desigmt  by  Fnsdi. 

A  Life  of  Boms,  prefixed  to  his  works.    London,  1806. 

A  life  of  Beattie,  prefixed  to  his  works.    London,  1805. 

In  1806  he  edited  the  following  works,  namely, 

Editions  of  Fielding*s  works,  10  vols.  8vo ;  Dr.  Johnson's 
works,  12  vols.  8vo ;  Warton*s  Essays ;  Bolingbroke*s  works, 
8  vols.  8vo ;  The  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  14  vok. 
6vo ;  and  in  1807  he  assisted  the  Rev.  W.  Lisle  Bowles  io 
the  publication  of  Pope's  works,  10  vols.  8vo. 

An  edition  of  Gibbon's  History,  with  a  life  of  the  Author, 
12  vols.  870.    London,  1807. 

Walker*s  Classics  (so  called  from  the  name  of  the  publisher), 
a  collection,  selected  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  with  prefaces,  45  vols. 
London,  1808,  and  following  yeai-s. 

The  works  of  the  English  poets  firom  Chaucer  to  Cowper 
an  enlarged  edition,  including  the  series  edited,  with  prefaces, 
biographical  and  critical,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  most  ap- 
proved translations;  the  additional  lives  by  Mr.  Chalmen,  21 
vols,  royal  8vo.    London,  1810. 

A  History  of  the  Colleges,  Halls,  and  Public  BuildlngB  at- 
tached to  the  University  of  Oxford,  including  the  Lives  ni 
the  Founders.    London,  1810,  2  vols.  8vo.  | 

A  life  of  Alexander  Cruden,  prefixed  to  the  6th  edition  ol 
hu  Concordance.    London,  1812. 

General  Biographical  Dictionaiy,  oontuning  an  Histonca. 
and  Critical  Account  of  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  the  most 
eminent  Persons  in  every  nation,  particularly  the  British  and 
Irish,  from  the  earliest  accounts  to  the  present  time.  A  new 
edition  revised  and  enlarged,  82  vols.    London,  1812-1817. 

County  Biography,  4  numbers.    London,  1819. 

A  Life  of  Dr.  Paley,  prefixed  to  his  works.    London,  1819. 

Dictionaiy  of  the  English  Language  abridged  from  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Todd*s  enlarged  edition  of  Dr.  Johnaon*s  Dic- 
tionary.   1  vol.  8vo.    Ix)ndon,  1820. 

Boswell*s  Life  of  Johnson,  ninth  edition,  edited  by  Mr. 
Chalmers.    London,  1822. 

A  new  edition  of  S&akspeare;  also,  another  edition  of  Dr. 
Johnson^s  works,    London,  1823. 

Two  papers  in  the  Looker-on,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers, 
have  erroneously  been  ascribed  to  his  namesake  Mr.  Geoigs 
Chalmers,  author  of  *  Caledonia.* 

GHALMEBS,  Thomas,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  distin- 
guished divine  and  theological  writer,  was  bom  on 
the  17th  of  March  17S0,  at  Austrather,  a  small 
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seftport  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Fife.  His  father 
was  a  dyer,  shipowner,  and  general  merchant,  de- 
noended  fh>m  a  family  long  connected  with  that 
Vart  of  the  country.  His  great-grandfather,  Mr. 
James  Chalmers,  son  of  John  Chalmers,  laird  of 
Pitmedden,  was  ordained  minister  of  Elie  in  1701. 
In  the  year  after  his  ordination  he  married  the 
danghter  of  an  episcopal  clergyman,  who,  by 
the  savings  of  economy,  purchased  the  estate  of 
Rademie,  which  is  still  held  by  her  descendants. 
Her  eldest  danghter  was  married  to  Mr.  T.  Kay, 
minister  of  Kilrenny,  and  it  was  to  Mrs.  Kay's 
son-in-law,  Dr.  Adamson  of  St.  Andrews,  that  Dr. 
Chalmers  was  indebted  for  the  presentation  to 
Kilmany  parish.  The  eldest  son  (the  eldest  bro- 
ther of  Dr.  Chalmers'  grandfather)  succeeded  his 
fiither  as  minister  of  Elie,  and  was  afterwards 
translated  to  Kilconquhar.  Mr.  Chalmers'  second 
son  (Dr.  Chalmers'  grandfather)  maiiied  Barbara 
Anderson,  Easter  Anstmther,  and  settled  in  that 
town  as  a  merchant.  He  was  succeeded  in  busi- 
ness by  his  second  son,  Mr.  John  Chalmers  (Dr. 
Chalmers'  father),  who  married  Elizabeth  Hall, 
daughter  of  a  wine  merchant  at  Crail.  They  had 
a  numerous  family — consisting  of  nine  sons  and 
live  daughters^all  of  whom,  save  one,  reached 
manhood.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  the  sixth  child,  and 
fourth  son.  When  yet  almost  an  infant,  he  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  nurse,  *^  whose  crnelty 
and  deceitfulness  haunted  his  memory  through  life." 
To  escape  this  woman  he  went  to  school  when 
only  three  years  old,  but  here  he  was  tormented 
by  a  pedantic  and  irritable  schoolmaster,  named 
Btyce,  *^  a  sightless  tyrant,"  who  used  to  steal  be«> 
hind  upon  his  victims,  like  a  tiger,  guided  by  the 
sound  of  their  voices.  This  man  had  an  assistant 
named  Daniel  Ramsay,  who  was  as  easy  as  his 
principal  was  severe,  and  both  were  equally  ineffi* 
cient.  In  his  old  age  Ramsay  fell  into  a  state  of 
destitution,  and  was  often  relieved  by  his  old  pupil, 
Dr.  Chalmers,  who  gave  him  many  a  pound  note. 
The  stories  and  precepts  of  the  Bible,  at  a  very 
early  period,  made  an  impression  on  his  mind. 
When  only  about  three  years  of  age,  he  was  one 
evening  found  pacing  up  and  down  the  nursery 
alone,  in  the  dark,  excited  and  absorbed,  repeat- 
ing ^O,  my  son,  Absalom!  O  Absalom,  my  son, 
my  son  I"    It  would  appeal*  that  as  soon  as  he 


could  form  or  announce  a  wish,  he  declared  that 
he  would  be  a  minister ;  and  the  sister  of  one  of 
his  schoolfellows  relates  that  breaking  in  one  day 
on  her  brother  and  young  Chalmers,  she  found  the 
future  divine  standing  on  a  chair,  and  preaching 
vigorously  to  his  single  auditor  on  the  text,  **  Let 
brotherly  love  continue ! " 

In  November  1791,  whilst  not  yet  twelve  years 
of  age,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  brother  William, 
he  entered  as  a  student  the  united  college  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  among  his  fellow  students  was  John 
Campbell,  the  son  of  the  minister  of  Cupar,  who 
afterwards  became  Lord  Campbell,  lord  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  queen's  bench.  At  that  time  he  could 
not  write  at  all  correctly ;  his  letters  were  fidl  of 
bad  grammar  and  words  mis-spelled.  As  in  the 
case  of  many  other  great  men,  his  talents  did  not 
develope  themselves  early.  He  was  volatile  and 
idle  in  his  habits,  and  paid  little  attention  to  his 
classes  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  college 
course.  He  excelled  at  football,  but  still  more  at 
handball,  owing  to  his  being  left  handed.  His 
third  session  at  college  was  his  intellectual  birth - 
time.  His  physical  powers  had  now  been  ma 
tured,  and  science  awoke  the  mental  activity  and 
force  of  will,  which  never  afterward  slumbered. 
Dr.  James  Brawn,  the  assistant  mathematical  pro- 
fessor, was  the  means  of  kindling  young  Chalmers' 
enthusiasm,  and  a  friendship  commenced  between 
the  pupil  and  teacher,  which  lasted  for  many 
yeara.  In  November  1795,  when  fifteen  years 
old,  he  was  enrolled  a  student  of  divinity.  His 
attainments  in  theology  did  not  at  first  attract 
much  notice,  indeed  his  biographer  tells  us  that 
theology  occupied  very  little  of  his  thoughts,  but 
he  early  discovered  a  predilection  for  mathe- 
matics and  chemistry.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
session,  however,  he  turned  his  attention  to  Ed* 
wards  on  Fi'ee  Will,  and  studied  that  author  so 
intensely  that  some  were  afraid  his  mind  would 
lose  its  balance.  At  that  tune  the  members  of  the 
university  assembled  daily  in  the  public  hall  for 
prayer,  which  was  performed  by  the  theological  stu- 
dents in  rotation.  When  it  came  to  Chalmers  to 
officiate  for  the  first  time,  his  prayer  was  an  am- 
plification of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed as  to  excite  wonder;  and  when  the  people 
of  St.  Andrews  knew  it  to  be  his  turn  to  lead  th 
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deTOtiooB,  they  flocked  to  the  hall,  which  was  open 
to  the  public. 

For  the  cultivation  of  his  talent  for  composition, 
he  was  largely  indebted  to  debating  societies 
formed  among  the  students.  In  session  1798-9, 
he  took  as  a  subject  for  the  debating  society  con- 
nected with  the  college,  "Is  man  a  free  agent?" 
and  defended  the  negative  side.  Even  then, 
though  but  eighteen  yeai-s  of  age,  be  was  a  formida- 
ble antagonist  in  debate.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  he  penned  a  college  essay  on  religious  enthu- 
siasm, which  is  said  to  have  been  the  groundwork 
of  the  splendid  speech  delivered  by  him  forty  years 
afterwards,  in  a  solemn  convocation  of  four  hun- 
dred evangelical  ministers,  when  in  November 
1842,  they  met  to  decide  upon  separating  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  produced  an  effect  as 
overwhelming  as  anything  he  ever  uttered. 

After  his  college  course  was  finished,  he  became 
tutor  in  a  family  who  treated  him  with  great  su- 
perciliousness. From  his  private  letters  at  this 
time  it  would  appear  that  he  was  sadly  mortified 
at  the  conduct  of  this  family— «ven  the  very  ser- 
vants treating  him  with  marked  disrespect.  "  The 
whole  combined  household,"  says  his  son-in-law 
and  biographer.  Dr.  Hanna,  "were  at  war  with 
him.  The  undaunted  tutor  resolved  nevertheless 
to  act  his  part  wUh  dignity  and  effect.  Remon- 
strances were  vain.  To  the  wrong  they  did  him 
in  dismissing  him,  when  company  came,  to  his 
own  room,  they  would  apply  no  remedy.  He  de- 
vised therefore  a  remedy  of  his  own. — He  was  liv- 
ing near  a  town  In  which,  through  means  of  intro- 
ductions given  him  by  Fifeshire  friends,  he  had 
already  formed  some  acquaintances.  Whenever 
he  knew  that  there  was  to  be  a  supper  from  which 
he  would  be  excluded,  he  ordered  one  in  a  neigh- 
bouring inn,  to  which  he  invited  one  or  more  of 
his  own  friends.  To  make  his  purpose  all  the 
more  manifest,  he  waited  till  the  servant  entered 
with  his  solitary  repast,  when  he  ordered  it  -away, 
saying,  *I  sup  elsewhere  to-night.* — Such  curi- 
ously-timed tutorship  suppers  were  not  very  likely 

to  be  relished  by  Mr.  ,  who  charged  him 

with  unseemly  and  unseasonable  pride.  *Sir,' 
said  he,  *  the  veiy  servants  are  complaining  of  your 
haughtiness.  You  have  far  too  much  pride,  sir.'— 
'  There  are  two  kinds  of  pride,  sir,'  was  the  reply. 


*  There  is  that  kind  of  piide  which  lords  it  over 
inferiors;  and  there  is  that  pride  which  rejoices  in 
repressing  the  insolence  of  superiors.  The  first  I 
have  none  of— the  second  I  glory  in." 

When  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  applied  for 
license  as  a  preacher;  which  was  granted  on  the 
plea  that  he  was  "  a  lad  o'  pregnant  pairts."  He 
was  licensed  31st  July  1799,  and  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  Chapel-lane  Chapel,  in  Wlgan,  on  25th 
August.  On  the  following  Sabbath  he  preached 
in  Liverpool.  His  brother  James,  who  heard 
him  preach,  wrote  to  his  father  that  he  thought 
Thomas  more  occupied  with  his  mathematical 
studies  than  with  his  religious,  and  referred  in 
proof,  to  some  documents  in  Thomas'  handwrit- 
ing, adding,  *^  if  you  can  read  them,"^-for  even 
then  his  handwriting  was  so  bad  that  his  father 
is  said  to  have  laid  aside  his  letters  till  he  re- 
turned home  to  read  them  himself.  He  subse- 
quently attended  for  two  sessions  the  classes  of 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  at  Eduiburgh, 
under  Dr.  Hope  and  Professor  Roblson.  He  had 
also  a  ticket  to  Dr.  Brown's  class  of  moral  philo- 
sophy. About  this  period,  he  became  an  admirer 
of  the  works  of  Godwin,  and  thenceforth  the  phi- 
losophical scepticism  which  for  a  time  character- 
ised him  commenced.  In  a  letter  to  his  father,  he 
mentioned  that  he  was  getting  into  a  stock  of  ser- 
mons, which  would  render  ^^  the  busmess  abun- 
dantly easy,"  when  he  got  a  church,  which  he 
was  at  that  time  expecting. 

In  1801  he  became  assistant  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Cavers,  near  Hawick,  in  Roxburghshire. 
At  this  period  of  his  life  he  evinced  nothing,  either 
in  his  mode  of  preaching  or  in  general  ability,  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  ordinaiy  run  of  young 
probationers,  except  perhaps  in  the  positive  char- 
acter of  his  habits,  and  a  somewhat  self-willed  and 
independent  spirit  of  abstraction.  In  1803,  when 
little  more  than  twenty- two  years  of  age,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  to  Professor  YUant,  the  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews. 
This  situation  was  quite  to  his  taste.  ^^  His  thirst  for 
literary  distmction  was  intense;  to  fill  the  mathe- 
matical chair  in  one  of  the  univemties,  the  high 
object  of  his  ambition;  to  this  the  assbtantship  at 
St.  Andrews  might  prove  a  stepping-stone.**  This 
prospect  influenced  his  literarv  ardour  to  the  ut 
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most.  His  lectures  were  eloquent,  and  annsnally 
brilliant,  and  his  students  regarded  him  with  ad- 
miration. The  old  professors,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
all  mediocrity,  were  enyions,  and  tried  to  dispar- 
age him.  He  repelled  their  attempts  to  injure 
him  with  indignation,  and  maintained  his  inde- 
pendence as  a  man  of  science.  ^*  Under  his  extra- 
ordhiary  management,"  writes  one  of  his  pupils, 
^*  the  study  of  mathematics  was  felt  to  be  hardly 
less  a  play  of  the  fancy,  than  a  labour  of  the  intel- 
lect; the  lessons  of  the  day  being  continually  in- 
terspersed with  applications  and  illustrations  of 
the  most  lively  nature,  so  that  he  received,  in  a 
singular  manner,  the  confidence  and  attachment 
of  his  pupils." 

In  1803,  through  the  influence  of  his  relative. 
Dr.  Adamson,  professor  of  dvil  history  at  St.  An- 
drews, as  already  stated,  he  was  presented  by  his 
university  to  the  living  of  Elilmany,  a  small  scat- 
tered vitiage  in  the  ctmaty  of  Fife,  situated  about 
midway  between  Cupar  and  Dundee,  to  which 
charge  he  was  ordained  on  the  12th  of  May  in  that 
year.  Soon  after  this  envy  deprived  him  of  his  as- 
sistant professorship.  His  father,  also,  who  wished 
him  to  attend  exdusivety  to  his  ministerial  duties, 
did  not  ai^rove  of  his  teaching  in  the  university. 
During  the  tot  session  differences  arose  between 
him  and  the  professor,  so  that  he  was  told  that  his 
services  would  not  be  required.  He  resolved  to 
vindicate  his  injured  honour  by  opening  classes  of 
his  own  at  the  yety  door  of  the  university,  which 
he  did  in  the  session  of  1804.  His  class  was  most 
numerously  attended.  He  also  lectured  upon  che- 
mistry as  well  as  mathematics.  The  opening  of 
this  private  class,  in  aj^arent  opposition  to  the 
university  professor,  brought  upon  him,  as  well 
as  upon  the  students  who  attended  him,  the  fiill 
indignation  of  the  United  college.  His  presbyteiy 
also  interfered  with  him,  because  he  gave  so  much 
of  his  time  to  these  lectures.  But  he  met  them  in 
the  same  spiric  of  defiance,  and  as  they  could  not 
bring  against  him  any  charge  of  neglect  of  duty, 
he  told  them  that  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  indulge 
in  this  ^*  amusement"  as  they  had  to  ei^oy  them- 
selves in  their  own  favourite  pastimes. 

So  far  from  being  deterred  by  the  opposition  of 
the  professors,  on  a  vacancy  occurring,  in  1804,  he 
became  a  candidate  for  the  natural  philosophy 


chair  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  Finding  the  manse  of  Eilmany  old 
and  in  wretched  repair,  he  made  many  efforts  to 
get  it  rendered  habitable  for  himself  and  his  two 
sisters  who  were  to  reside  with  him.  Not  content 
with  his  labours  at  St.  Andrews,  he  gave  courses 
of  lectures  on  chemistry,  &g.,  in  various  of  the 
neighbouring  towns.  It  is  related  that  having,  by 
his  chemical  acquirements,  lighted  up  his  manse  of 
Kilmany  with  gas,  his  pai^shioners  were  hugely 
astonished  thereat,  as  at  that  period  this  new 
lighting  powM*,  now  become  so  common,  was 
almost  unknown  in  this  country.  Their  feelings 
on  the  subject,  however,  need  not  be  considered 
matter  of  surprise,  when  it  is  stated  that  even  Sir 
Walter  Scott  at  one  period  scoffed  at  the  idea  of 
light  firom  gas,  and  yet  lived  to  introduce  it  into 
his  house  at  Abbotsford,  and  afterwards  became 
chairman  of  the  Edinburgh  Gas  Compainy. 

At  the  time  of  the  threatBied  invasion  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  French,  when  the  volunteers  were 
organised,  Mr.  Chalmers  showed  his  patriotic 
feelings  by  enrolling  idmself  in  the  St.  Andrews 
corps,  holding  a  double  commission  as  chaplain 
and  lieutenant.  In  1805  he  joined  the  corps  at 
Kirhaldy,  where  it  was  then  on  permanent  duty. 

When  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  university 

of  Edmburgh  became  vacant  in  that  year  (1805) 

by  the  translation  of  Professor  Flayfair  to  the  chair 

of  natural  philosophy,  in  the  same  univei'sity,  Mr. 

Chalmers  was  one  of  the  many  candidates,  who 

competed  with  the  late  Sir  John  Leslie  for  the 

vacant  professorship.    He  withdrew,  however,  at 

an  early  period  of  the  protracted  contest  which 

ensued,  and  in  the  end  Sur  John  was  elected.  It  is 

understood  to  have  been  in  compliance  with  the 

wishes  of  his  father  and  nearest  relatives,  who  were 

anxious  that  he  should  remam  a  minister,  that  he 

retired  from  the  competition,  and  for  a  time  sat 

down  quietly  in  his  charge.   Nothing  but  a  strong 

sense  of  filial  obligation  could  have  induced  him 

thus  reluctantly  to  forego  the  prospect  of  realizmg 

his  heart's  wannest  desire,  and  continue  to  perform 

in  his  village  charge  the  somewhat  monotonous 

though  hig^y  honourable  and  responsible  duties 

of  a  country  minister.    It  was  on  occasion  of  this 

contest  tiiat  his  first  publication  was  called  forth. 

Mr.  Flayfair,  in  his  letter  to  the  Lord  Provost  of 
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Kdinborgh,  from  the  xmmber  of  clergymen  who  had 
come  forward  as  candidates,  was  led  to  observe  that 
there  were  very  few  Scottish  clergymen  eminent  in 
mathematics  or  natural  philosophy,  and  that  the 
vigorous  and  saccessfnl  parsnit  of  these  sciences 
was  incompatible  with  clerical  duties  and  habits. 
Mr.  Chalmers  immediately  took  np  his  pen,  and 
imder  the  title  of  ^  Observations  on  a  Passage  in 
Mr.  Playfair's  Letter  to  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, relative  to  the  mathematical  pretensions  of 
the  Scottish  Clergy,*  he  published  a  tract  vindi- 
cating the  character  of  his  brethren,  and  assert- 
ing that  they  had  sufficient  leisure  for  literary 
pursuits.  In  that  pamphlet  he  alleged  that  one 
weekday  was  quite  enough  for  the  duties  of  the 
parish,  and  the  rest  was  leisure  time.  After  he 
changed  his  views  of  the  nature  of  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  he  endeavoui'cd  to  recall  this  unfor- 
tunate pamphlet. 

At  the  begmning  of  1808,  he  first  commenced 
authorship  in  that  department  in  which  he  after- 
wards excelled,  namely,  political  economy.  His 
volume  was  entitled  *An  Inquiry  into  the  Extent 
and  Stability  of  National  Resources,*  and  he  found 
some  difficulty  at  first  in  obtaining  a  publisher. 
The  object  of  this  work  was  chiefly  to  show  that 
if  our  native  resources  were  properly  cultivated, 
and  our  means  duly  economised,  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  depending  on  foreign  trade, — a 
theory  which  he  was  subsequently  convinced  was 
not  altogether  a  correct  one.  Amidst  much  that 
was  questionable,  the  volume  inculcated  some 
sound  views  in  political  science;  but  its  vehe- 
m«nce  of  tone,  although  at  times  lofty  and  eloquent, 
prevented  it  from  making  any  great  impression, 
and  it  was  in  some  instances  very  severely  assailed 
by  the  Reviewers. 

At  this  period  the  mind  of  this  extraordinary 
man  seems  to  have  been  more  occupied  with  sub- 
jects of  a  political  and  scientific  than  of  a  religious 
nature.  For  some  years  after  his  settlement  at 
Kilmany,  he  attracted  very  little  attention  as  a 
preacher  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  parish.  In- 
deed, for  a  number  of  years,  from  his  violent  and 
excited  mode  of  delivery,  he  was  rather  unpopu- 
lar in  the  pulpit. 

In  May,  1809,  he  made  his  maiden  speech  in 
the  General  Assembly,  on  a  question  of  augmen- 


tation of  stipends,  and  that  speech  caused  a  great 
sensation,    and  was  published  by  request.     Ue 
used  to  say  that  '  Butler's  Analogy, '  whidi  he 
commenced  to  study  at  an  early  period,  *^madc 
him  a  Christian.*'   The  deaths  of  his  sister  and  his 
uncle,  and  a  long  illness  which  followed,  led  him 
about  this  time  to  serious  thought,  and  to  a  com- 
plete change  in   his  religious  views.      On  17th 
March,  1810,  he  says  he  had  completed  his  thir- 
tieth year,  and  lamented  that  on  a  review  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  at  least  two-thirda  ol 
that  time  had  been  uselessly  spent.    He  became, 
about  this  time,  greatly  fortified  in  his  b^ief  ot 
Christianity.    One  day  he  called  on  a  friend,  and 
said,  "  Tell  me  all  you  ever  heard  against  Chris- 
tianity from  its  enemies — I  am  more  than  able  to 
refute  them  alL     The  evidences  of  our  religion 
are  overwhelming."     He  at  this  time  reviewed 
Dr.  Charteris*  Sermons,  and  intended  the  criticism 
for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  but  sent  it  to  the  Rev. 
A.  Thomson  for  the  ^  Christian  Instructor.'    The 
latter  demurred  to  it  as  a  review,  but  inserted  it 
among  the  miscellaneous  contributions.    In  a  note 
Mr.  Thomson  regretted  the  absence  of  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  the  cross  in  the  volume  under 
review.    About  the  beginning  of  1811  Mr.  Chal- 
mers took  up  Wilberforce's  *  Practical  View  of 
Christianity,*  and  he  got  on  in  reading  it  till  he 
felt  himself  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revolution  in  all 
his  opinions  about  the  gospel.    He  wrote  his  mo- 
ther that  he  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  his 
profession  required  all  his  talents  and  energy — a 
change  of  views,  certainly,*  on  this  point.     So 
great  an  improvement  was  now  observable  in  his 
mode  of  preachiiig,  that  his  congregation  was 
equally  surprised  and  delighted;  and  from  this 
important  era  in  his  life  may  be  dated  the  com- 
mencement of  that  distinction  to  which  he  was 
soon  after  to  advance.    He  had  become  intimately 
acquainted    with  Dr.    ( afterwards  Sir  David ) 
Brewster,  and  was   engaged  by  him   to    write 
several  articles  for  the  Edinburgh  Encydopndia 
conducted  by  him,  and  amongst  others  the  paper 
on  ^  Christianity.'    In  the  course  of  the  research 
and  investigation  into  which  he  was  led  while 
preparing  this  celebrated  article,  which  he  after- 
wards expanded  into  his  well-known  l^reatise  on 
the  Evidences,  he  became  deeply  impressed  wit 
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for  more  serioiis  and  heartfelt  yiews  of  tbe 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  than  he  had  ever 
preyionaly  entertained;  and  the  result  was  soon 
apparent.  From  a  mere  formal  preacher,  he 
became  a  bold,  eloquent,  and  earnest  pulpit 
orator,  upon  whose  discourses  hung  enchained 
thousands  of  admiring  hearers.  He  broke  through 
all  at  once,  like  the  sun  from  behind  a  dond,  and 
his  parishioners  were  filled  with  amazement  at  the 
sudden  transformation.  ^*It  was  not  long,"  says 
his  biographer,  ^^tili  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
Sabbath  congregations  in  Omany  church  was 
changed.  The  stupid  wonder  which  used  to  sit  on 
the  countenances  of  the  villagers  or  farm  servants 
who  attended  divine  service,  was  turned  into  a 
fixed,  intelligent  and  devout  attention.  It  was 
not  easy  for  the  dullest  to  remain  uninfonned;  for 
if  the  preacher  somethnes  soared  too  high  for  the 
best  trained  of  his  people  to  follow  him,  at  other 
tunes,  and  much  oftener,  he  put  the  matter  of  his 
message  so  as  to  force  for  it  an  entrance  into  the 
most  sluggish  understanding.'*  So  remarkable, 
indeed,  was  the  change  that  the  parish  church  of 
Kllmany,  which  had  till  then  been  attended  by  a 
thin  and  listless  auditoiy,  was  now  thronged,  not 
only  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  but  by 
crowds  of  strangers  from  the  surrounding  towns 
and  villages,  thousands  flocking  from  St.  Andrews, 
and  even  from  Dundee,  to  hear  him. 

His  fame,  as  a  preacher,  soon  reached  Edin- 
burgh, the  capital;  where  he  preached  on  several 
occauons,  with  great  acceptance,  and  henceforward 
he  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  moat 
powerful  and  popular  preacher  in  the  Scottish 
Church. 

In  November  18U  he  was  elected  by  the  Town 
Council  of  Glasgow  minister  of  the  Tron  church 
in  that  city,  and  was  admitted  to  that  charge  on 
the  21st  of  the  following  July.  Here  he  preached 
those  eloquent  discourses  which  soon  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  one  of  the  first  preachers  in  Europe. 
The  characteristics  of  his  eloquence  have  often 
been  described.  The  provincial  Scotch  accent,  the 
guttural  voice,  the  heavy  blue  eye  kindling  into 
fury  and  the  uncouth  gestures  which  distinguished 
him,  were  all  forgotten  when  he  spoke.  His 
amazing  powers  of  oratoiy,  and  great  command  of 
language,  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  all  these 


apparent  defects.  Before  leaving  Kilmany,  he 
published  ^The  Duty  of  Giving  an  Immediate 
Diligence  to  the  Busmess  of  the  Christian  Life,* 
being  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  parish. 
In  his  farewell  sermon  preached  July  9,  1815,  he 
affectingly  alludes  to  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  his  views  of  religious  truth  since  coming 
among  them.  For  the  greater  part  of  twelve^years, 
he  says,  his  preaching  was  attended  with  little 
reformation  of  heart  or  conduct;  and  he  adds — 
"Out  of  your  humble  cottages  have  I  gathered  a 
lesson,  which,  I  pray  God,  I  may  be  enabled  to 
carry  with  all  its  sunplidty  into  a  wider  theatre, 
and  to  bring  with  all  the  power  of  its  subduing 
efficacy  upon  the  vices  of  a  more  crowded  popula- 
tion." 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1816,  the  degree  of 
D.D.  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Chalmers  by  the  Se- 
natus  Academicus  of  the  university  of  Glasgow 
In  May  1817  Dr.  Chalmers  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  a  London  pulpit,  having  on  the  14th  of 
that  month  preached  in  Surrey  chapel,  the  anni- 
versary sermon  for  the  London  Missionary  Soci- 
ety. His  reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  al- 
though the  service  did  not  commence  till  eleven 
o'clodc,  "  at  seven  in  the  morning  the  chapel  was 
crowded  to  excess,  and  many  thousands  went  off 
for  want  of  room.**  On  the  following  Thursday 
he  preached  again  in  the  same  place  on  behalf  of 
the  Scottish  Hospital,  and  on  the  succeeding  Sun* 
day  in  the  Scotch  church,  London  Wall,  and  in 
the  Scotch  church.  Swallow  Street.  Many  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  peers,  and  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  flocked  to  hear  hun.  Among 
the  latter  were  Huskisson,  Wilberforce,  and  Can- 
ning, and  the  latter,  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
preacher  paused  to  take  breath,  after  one  of  his 
electrif}'ing  bursts  of  oratory,  was  overheard  to 
whisper  to  a  gentleman  beside  him:  "This  is 
indeed  trae  eloquence.    The  tartan  beats  us  all.** 

The  amount  of  misery  and  wretchedness  which 
he  found  existing  among  the  poorer  classes  of 
Glasgow,  filled  his  heart  with  sorrow;  and  to  the 
work  of  the  pastor  was  soon  added  that  of  the 
philanthropist.  He  now  devoted  much  of  his  at- 
tention to  the  Christian  and  civic  economy  of 
towns,  and  laboured  anxiously  to  introduce  an 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  maintaining  the  poor« 
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with  the  design  of  amelioratiiig  their  conditioa,  as 
well  as  doing  away  with  compnlsory  assessment. 
His  sagacity  foresaw  that  our  poor-laws  would 
paiq>erise  Scotland,  and  that  the  more  giren  by 
legal  sanction  the  more  would  pauperism  be  cre- 
ated. Having  explained  his  views  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Glasgow,  they  were  favourably  enter- 
tained; and  he  was  translated  to  the  parish  of  St. 
John's,  in  that  city,  that  he  might  be  the  better 
enabled  to  develop  his  plans.  For  this  purpose, 
on  the  18th  of  August  1819,  the  Town  Council 
unanimously  resolved  that  ^'  Dr.  Chalmers  should 
have  a  separate,  independent,  and  exclusive  man- 
agement and  distribution  of  the  funds  which  may 
be  raised  by  voluntary  or  charitable  collections  at 
the  doors  of  St.  John's  church,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  resident  in  said  parish." 

In  St.  John's,  then  containing  a  population  of 
nearly  12,000  souls,  who  had  been,  till  then,  much 
neglected,  he  laboured  with  great  xeal  and  success 
in  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  poor. 
In  carrying  out  his  great  design  of  *^  excavatmg 
the  heathen"— one  of  his  own  happy  and  signifi- 
cant phrases — ^he  went  boldly  to  the  lanes  and 
alleys  of  his  parish,  to  compel  them  "to  come  in." 
His  aptitude  for  familiarising  himself  with  those 
he  visited,  and  disarming  prejudice  and  opposition, 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  incident: — 
Going  the  round  of  his  visitations,  he  called  one 
day  upon  a  poor  cobbler,  who  was  industriously 
engaged  with  awl  and  ends,  fastening  sole  and 
upper.  The  cobbler  kept  fast  hold  of  the  shoe 
between  his  knees,  perforating  the  stubborn  bend, 
and  passmg  through  the  bristled  ends  right  and 
left,  scarcely  notidng  his  clerical  visitor;  but  the 
glance  that  he  gave  showed  evident  recognition; 
then  rosining  the  fibrous  lines,  he  made  them 
whisk  out  on  either  side  with  increased  energy, 
showing  a  disinclination  to  hold  any  parley.  "  I 
am,"  said  the  Doctor,  "visiting  my  parishioners  at 
present,  and  am  to  have  a  meeting  of  those  resi- 
dent in  this  locality,  in  the  vestry  of  St.  John's 
(on  a  day  which  he  named)  when  I  shall  be  hap- 
py to  have  your  presence  along  with  your  neigh- 
bouxB."  The  shoemaker  kept  his  spine  at  the 
Butor's  angle,  and,  making  the  thread  rasp  with 
the  fbi^ce  of  the  pull,  coolly  remarked,  "  Ay,  step 
your  wa's  ben  to  the  wiib  and  the  weans;  as  for  | 


me,  Tm  a  wee  in  the  deisticai  Use,  Doctoi.** 
With  tiiftt  intuitive  perception  of  character  and 
tact  in  addressing  himsdf  to  the  variety  ci  dispo- 
sitions and  characters  in  society,  which  distin- 
guished him,  he  entered  Into  conversation  with 
the  cobbler,  asking  questions  abont  his  profesaon, 
and  the  weekly  amonnt  of  his  earnings,  sympa* 
thising  with  him  on  the  exceedingly  limited 
amount  of  his  income,  compared  with  the  outlay 
necessary  for  food,  clothing,  house  rent,  &c  Then 
taking  up  one  tool  after  another,  he  asked  and  ob- 
tained explanations  of  their  diflerent  uses,  and, 
following  up  the  conversation  by  a  chain  of  moral 
reasoning,  fiiom  cause  to  effect,  led  the  cobbler 
away  from  his  last,  and  obtained  a  patient  hear- 
ing, which  ended  in  the  latter  becoming  a  steady 
church-goer. 

The  church  of  St.  John's  was  soon  found  to  be 
hr  too  small  for  the  eager  crowds  anxious  to  hear 
him.  He  not  only  preached  twice  every  Sunday, 
but  once  on  the  week-days.  His  splendid  *  Astro- 
nomical Discourses,'  perhaps  the  most  fascinating 
of  all  his  works,  were  part  of  the  fruits  of  his 
week-day  preachings.  Though  week-day  sennons 
were  by  no  means  popular,  he  was  attended  by 
crowds  of  all  ranks  and  classes;  and  noblemen 
jostled  with  humble  tradesmen  in  the  great  desire 
to  hear  Dr.  Chalmers.  The  same  continued  till 
his  last  pulpit  appearance,  wherever  and  whenever 
it  was  known  that  he  was  to  preach. 

Among  the  works  published  by  Dr.  Chalmers 
during  his  residence  in  Glasgow,  were  the  follow- 
ing: *•  Thoughts  on  Universal  Peace,  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing Sermon,'  1816;  'The  Utility  of  Missions,  a 
Sermon,'  1816;  'A  Series  of  Discourses  on  the 
Christian  Revelation,  viewed  in  connection  witli 
the  Modem  Astronomy,'  1817 ;  'A  Sermon  delivered 
at  Glasgow,  on  November  19th,  1817,  the  day  ot 
the  Funeral  of  the  Princess  Chariotte;'  *  Sermons 
Preached  in  the  Tron  church,  Glasgow,'  1819-20; 
*  The  Importance  of  Civil  Government  to  Society, 
A  Sermon,'  1820;  '  The  application  of  Christianity 
to  the  Common  and  Ordinary  affairs  of  Life,  In  a 
Series  of  Discourses,'  1820;  'The  Christian  and 
Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns,'  2  vols,  1821- 
1823;  'Sermons  Preached  on  Public  Occasions,' 

1823,  and '  The  Evidences  of  Chzistias  Revelation*' 

1824.  His  works  became  very  popular  and  sold 
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ra[rfdly;  bat  he  preferred  devoting  himself  to  his 
parochial  duties,  at  a  time  when  his  writings 
woold  have  brought  him  large  remunerating  prices 
from  the  publishers. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  at  St. 
John*8,  that  he  might  not  be  impeded  in  his  philan- 
thropic schemes  in  that  parish,  the  whole  parochial 
arrangements  being  on  his  shoulders,  and  guided 
and  impelled  by  him  by  almost  superhuman  energy, 
he  had  secured  the  services  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Irving,  then  a  licentiate  of  the  church,  as  an  assist- 
ant. Mr.  Irving  also  assisted  him  in  household 
vi^tation. 

In  1822,  he  started  on  a  tour  through  England, 
in  search  of  information  as  to  the  state  and  pros- 
pects of  its  poor-law  administration;  on  which 
occasion  he  agun  visited  London,  and  had  inter- 
course with  Lord  Calthorpe,  Lord  Teignmouth, 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Clarkson,  Mr.  Maithns,  and 
others. 

In  1823,  he  was  elected  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews. 
Attached  to  a  college  life,  and  believing  that  his 
greater  usefulness  consisted  in  teaching,  he  now 
saw  his  wishes  in  this  respect  accomplished,  and 
that  in  his  own  alma  mater.  He  accepted  the  chair 
in  preference  to  a  pastoral  charge  in  Edinburgh, 
to  several  of  which  he  had  been  invited.  He 
demitted  his  charge  of  St.  John^s  on  the  dth  No- 
vember, and  was  instaUed  and  delivered  his  intro- 
ductory lecture  at  St.  Andrews,  on  the  17th  of  the 
same  month. 

His  professional  labours  at  St.  Andrews  gave  an 
impulse  to  that  ancient  seminary  which,  in  some 
measure,  tended,  for  the  time,  to  restore  it  to  some 
portion  of  its  former  fame,  and  while  he  continued 
there  he  also  delivered  a  separate  course  of  lectures 
on  political  economy  as  connected  with  the  moral 
philosophy  dass.  But  it  was  a  sphere  too  limited 
for  his  usefulness,  and  by  £u'  too  narrow  for  his 
genius;  and  a  larger  field,  and  higher  <riBke  soon 
opened  to  him  in  the  Scottish  metropolis  itself, 
which  was  destined  to  become  the  scene  of  his 
greatest  triumphs. 

In  1828,  on  the  divinity  chair  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  becoming  vacant,  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
unanimously  elected  to  the  professorship,  by  the 
magistrates  and  town  council  of  that  dty,  and  he 


at  once  accepted  the  appointment.  He  entered  on 
the  duties  of  his  new  chair  by  pronouncing  an 
address  of  surpassing  eloquence  and  splendour; 
and,  during  the  fifteen  years  that  he  held  it,  he 
was  eminently  snccessftd  in  his  lectures,  and  has 
left  the  impress  of  his  original  genius,  and  vast 
stores  of  theological  instruction,  on  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  students,  who  aft^wards  became 
ministers  of  the  gospel. 

Although  the  theological  chair  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  is  considered  the  highest  academical 
professorship  in  Scotland,  that  chair  is  but  poorly 
endowed  in  comparison  to  the  corresponding  chair 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  the  latter,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  richer,  is  of  more  con- 
sideration to  a  man,  who  like  Dr.  Chalmers,  had 
a  family,  whose  disposition  was  generous  in  the 
extreme,  and  whose  benevolence  was  unbounded. 
On  the  professorship  of  theology,  therefore,  becom- 
ing vacant  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate,  but  the  electjon  was  vested 
in  the  college;  and  as  Chalmers  was  a  leader 
among  the  non-intrnsionists — ^that  is,  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  patronage  in 
appointments  to  livings  in  the  church,  and  an 
anti-pluralist  to  boot — he  had  become  obnoxious 
to  the  university  authorities,  and  was  r^ected. 

In  1829  Dr.  Chalmers  took  an  active  part  in 
favour  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Boman  Catholics, 
— ^a  concession  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
he  lived  to  regret.  In  1832  appeared  the  evidence 
given  by  him  and  the  Right  Rev.  J.  Doyle,  before 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  State  of  Ireland.  In  that  year  were  also 
published  two  of  his  works,  namely, '  On  Political 
Economy  in  connection  with  the  Moral  state  and 
Moral  prospects  of  Society,'  and  *The  Supreme 
Importance  of  a  right  Moral  to  a  right  Economical 
State  of  the  Community.' 

His  treatise  on  *  The  Power  and  Wisdom  and 
Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  adaptation 
of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Ihtellectaal 
Constitution  of  Man,'  appeared  in  1833.  This 
was  one  of  the  celebrated  Bridgewater  Treatises. 
The  Right  Hon.  and  Rev.  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 
who  died  in  1829,  left  the  sum  of  £8,000,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  president  of  the  Royal  Sodelj,  as 
a  reward  to  the  auth<Mr  (tf  the  beat  treatise  cm  the 
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Power,  Wisdom,  and  Groodness  of  God  as  illns- 
trated  in  Creation,  &c.  That  gentleman  took  the 
opinions  of  the  Aichbtshop  of  Canterfonry  and  the 
Bbhop  of  London,  as  well  as  of  a  nobleman,  a 
friend  of  the  deceased  eail,  on  the  best  means  of 
carrying  ont  the  bequest;  and  it  was  very  judici- 
ously resolved  that  instead  of  being  given  to  one 
man,  for  one  woric,  the  money  shonld  be  allotted 
to  eight  different  persons  for  eight  separate  trea- 
tises on  separate  subjects,  though  all  connected 
with  the  same  primary  theme.  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  writers,  and  in  1888,  ac- 
cordingly, appeared  from  his  pen,  in  two  volumes, 
the  work  already  mentioned.  His  collected  works 
revised  by  himself,  were  published  in  1886,  in  25 
duodecimo  volumes.  His  valuable  Lectures  on 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  were  published 
in  1887. 

During  what  was  called  the  great  voluntary  con- 
troversy. Dr.  Chalmers  took  a  very  active  and  in- 
fluential part  in  support  of  the  obligation  of  civil 
rulers  to  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  people,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  national 
religion.  He  delivered  a  series  of  vduable  lec- 
tures on  the  Importance  of  Church  Establishments, 
which  made  a  great  impression  at  the  time.  He 
was  also  the  chief  promoter  of  church  extension  in 
Scotland.  For  his  successftd  labours  in  tbls  cause 
ne  repeatedly  received  the  thanks  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1888, 
he  was  invited  to  London  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Establishment  and  Ex|^nsion  of 
National  Churches,  which  he  did  in  the  Hanover 
Square  rooms,  to  overflowing  audiences.  Amongst 
his  hearers  on  this  occasion  were  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  many  of  the  pre- 
lates and  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  both  houses  of 
parliament.  These  lectures  were  said  to  be  got 
np  at  the  expense  of  a  nobleman,  who  desired  to 
strengthen  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  were  designed  principally  for  the  higher  classes 
of  society. 

When  he  preached  in  London,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  late  Eari  of  Eldon,  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  with  several  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  and  many  among  the  higher  ranks,  whom 
the  joumaliBts  of  the  day  remarked  *^  they  were  | 


not  accustomed  to  elbow  at  a  place  of  publi«-  wor- 
ship,** were  found  among  the  crowded  congrega- 
tions assembled  from  all  parts  to  hear  him.  None, 
indeed,  ever  enjoyed  a  lai^r  share  of  popularity 
— ^'  that  thing,**  as  he  expressed  it  in  his  own  gra- 
phic language,  *'  of  stare,  and  pressure,  and  ani- 
mal heat.** 

Dr.  Chalmers  continued  to  occupy  the  diair  of 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Edinbur^,  till  the 
disruption  took  place  in  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  May  1848,  when,  at  the  head  of 
more  than  four  hundred  ministers,  he  quitted  the 
Establishment,  and  immediately  founded  the  Free 
Protesting  Church  of  Scotland.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  he  resigned  his  chair  in  the  university,  and 
was  elected  principal  and  primarins  professor  ot 
theology  to  the  seceding  body.  Driven  by  con- 
science from  the  walls  of  l^e  Establishment,  he 
did  not  relinquish  one  jot  of  his  Establishment 
principles;  and,  indeed,  what  is  called  the  volun- 
tary doctrine  forms  no  part  or  portion  of  the  Free 
Church  creed.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
Free  Church,  as  distinguished  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  is  that  the  State,  while  bound  to 
provide  for  the  interests  of  religion,  and  to  protect 
and  defend  the  church,  has  no  right  whatever  to 
interfere,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  interfere, 
in  things  pertadning  to  the  sptiitual  province  of 
the  church;  that  patronage  is  a  sin  and  crying 
grievance,  and  that  no  minister  should  be  "in- 
truded** on  any  parish  or  congregation  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  Hence  the  distinctive 
name,  before  the  disruption,  of  Intrusionists  and 
Non-Itttmsionists.  These  principles  are  very  plain 
and  simple;  and  yet  Dr.  Chalmers  used  to  com- 
plain that  he  could  never  get  an  Englishman  to 
understand  them. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  new  church,  Dr. 
Chalmers  took  a  lewfing  part,  and  was  the  princi- 
pal firamer  of  the  scheme  of  the  Sustentation  Fund 
for  the  support  of  the  clergy.  In  1845,  he  retired 
from  the  management  of  the  more  weighty  and 
important  business  of  the  Free  Church,  and  con- 
fined his  attention  almost  entirely  to  what  be- 
longed to  the  new  college.  In  his  address  on  the 
occasion  he  stated  that  he  had  **  neither  the  vigour 
nor  the  alertness  of  former  days;"  that  he  found 
his  strength  sufficient  neither  for  the  debates  of 
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the  Assembly  nor  the  details  of  committees  or  of 
correspondence;  and  he  therefore  resigned  "a  gen- 
eral care  of  the  church  for  a  more  special  and  in- 
tense care  of  those  students  who  are  to  the  church 
her  future  guides  and  guardians."  He  planted  a 
church  on  the  territorial  system,  in  the  West  Port 
of  Edinburgh,  in  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  des- 
titute localities  of  Scotland's  capital,  and  in  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  spot  where  Burke  and  Hare 
committed  their  wholesale  murders  in  1827 ;  and 
one  of  his  last  appearances  in  an  Edinburgh  pulpit 
was  on  opening  that  humble  and  obscure  place  of 
worship.  Three  weeks  before  his  death,  he  was 
called  to  London,  to  give  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  refusal  of 
certain  landholders  in  Scotland  to  allow  sites  for 
churches  on  their  properties  to  adherents  of  the 
Free  Church.  While  in  the  metropolis  on  this 
his  last  visit,  he  preached  three  times  to  crowded 
congregations,  among  whom,  as  usual,  were  many 
of  the  great  and  noble  of  the  land;  and  having 
finished  his  testimony,  he  returned  from  London 
on  Friday  the  28th  of  May,  to  his  own  house  at 
Momingside,  about  two  miles  from  Edinburgh. 
On  the  succeeding  Sunday  he  attended  public 
worship,  along  with  the  Bev.  Dr.  Cunningham,  in 
Momingside  Free  Church,  and  at  an  early  hour 
that  evening,  he  retired  to  rest  in  his  usual  health. 
Next  morning,  the  81st  of  May,  1847,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  '^  It  appeared/'  says  the 
*  Witness'  newspaper,  "that  he  had  been  sitting 
erect  when  overtaken  by  the  stroke  of  death,  and 
he  still  retained  in  part  that  position.  The  massy 
head  gently  reclined  on  the  pillow.  The  arms 
were  folded  peacefully  on  the  breast.  There  was 
a  slight  air  of  oppression  and  heaviness  on  the 
browi  but  not  a  wrinkle  or  a  trace  of  sorrow  or 
pain  disturbed  its  smoothness.  The  countenance 
wore  an  attitude  of  deep  repose.  No  conflict  had 
preceded  dissolution." 

The  union  in  one  person  of  such  zeal  and  elo- 
quence as  Dr.  Chahners  displayed,  id^xceedingly 
rare.  As  a  preacher  the  grandeur  of  his  concep- 
tions, the  novelty  and  amplitude  of  his  illustra- 
tions, and  the  graphic  force  and  significancy  of  his 
diction,  with  the  irresistible  earnestness  of  his 
manner,  altogether  formed  such  a  combination  of 
qualities  as  is  seldom  fbund  in  modem  oratoiy. 


The  celelnrated  Robert  Hall  said  that  Dr.  Chal- 
mers' preaching  "  stopped  people's  breath."  The 
effect  he  produced,  it  has  been  remarked,  was  like 
that  of  the  sage  in  Rasselas — "when  he  spoke, 
attention  watched  his  lips;  when  he  reasoned, 
conviction  dosed  his  periods." 

His  accent  and  his  appearance  were  both  against 
him.  The  former  was  broad  provincial  Scotch; 
the  latter  was  dull  and  heavy,  and  by  no  means 
conveyed  any  idea  of  the  wonderful  fertility  and 
energy  of  his  mind.  In  stature  he  was  about  the 
middle  height,  stout,  large-boned,  and  muscular, 
but  not  at  all  approaching  to  corpulency.  His 
gi'ey  eye,  which  in  his  ordinaiy  moods  had  a  pla- 
cid expression,  when  excited  shone  with  intense 
brilliancy;  his  forehead  was  broad  and  massy, 
but  not  particularly  lofty ;  his  step  was  quick  and 
eager,  his  accents  fkst  and  hurrying,  his  gesture 
awkward,  and  his  delivery  monotonous;  but  yet, 
when  roused  from  his  lethargy,  when  fairly  within 
his  subject,  these  drawbacks  were  all  forgotten  in 
the  powerful  and  rapid  stream  of  his  eloquence. 
He  usually  commenced  speaking  in  an  undertone; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  gone  on  for  some  time 
that  feelings  of  admiration  began  to  be  kindled,  at 
the  exhibition  of  those  wondrous  powers  which 
made  him  the  first  pulpit  orator  of  the  age.  His 
eloquence,  it  may  be  said,  did  not  flow  on  in  a 
continuous  strain.  He  allowed  himself  and  his 
hearers  intervals  of  repose,  during  which  he  uttered 
nothing  very  stiiking.  But  these  pauses,  like  the 
breathings  which  ever  and  anon  the  wind  takes 
in  a  tempest,  or  like  the  temporary  cessation  of 
the  thunder  when  it  appears  to  be  collecting  all 
its  force  For  a  new  explosion,  were  succeeded 
by  bursts  of  the  most  electrifying  nature,  which 
perfectly  enthralled  his  hearers.  Those  who 
never  heard  him  preach  can  collect  fh>m  his  pub- 
lished discourses  no  adequate  conception  of  the 
effect  which  his  pulpit  addresses  produced  on  his 
audiences.  "  His  earnest  and  massive  eloquence," 
says  one  of  his  newspaper  biographers,  "bore 
down  all  before  it.  His  accents  might  at  first 
appear  uncouth ;  but  all  this  impression  speedily 
disappeared  before  a  torrent  of  rapid  and  brilliani. 
thoughts.  He  seized  on  his  text,  tumed  it  over 
and  over  in  a  thousand  shapes,  showed  it  in  a 
thousand  lights,  and  never  left  it  till  it  was  writ- 
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tea  on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Even  the  cool 
and  critical  Jeffrey  said  that  there  was  some- 
thing remarkable  about  that  man;  he  reminded 
him  more  of  what  he  had  read  of  Cicero  and  De- 
mosthenes than  any  orator  he  had  ever  heard." 

Althoagh  a  thorough  Calvinist,  deeply  imbued 
with  the  theology  of  the  great  man  whose  system 
he  had  imbibed^  he  carefully  and  faithfully  divided 
the  word  of  truth.  While  he  was  anxious  to  point 
out  the  only  ground  of  a  sinner's  acceptance,  no 
one  ever  urged  so  earnestly  and  eloquently  the 
^^  duties  and  decencies,  and  respectabilities  and 
charities  of  life."  Besides  the  degree  of  D.D. 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  he  obtained  from  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  he  received  that  of  LL.D. 
from  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  was  also  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
France,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  x)f  Lon- 
don. He  manied  in  1812,  Grace*  second  daughter 
of  Captain  Pratt  of  the  Ist  royal  veteran  battalion. 
This  lady  survived  him.  He  also  left  six  daugh- 
ters, two  of  whom  were  married  to  Free  Church 
ministers ;  the  one  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mackenzie  of 
Ratho,  and  the  other  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  Hanna,  for- 
merly of  Skirling,  now  of  Edinburgh,  at  one  time 
editor  of  the  North  British  Review,  to  the  pages 
of  which  Dr.  Chalmers  himself  regulai^ly  contri- 
buted, and  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, published  after  his  death.  His  thii-d 
daughter  was  married  in  November  1852,  to  Wil- 
liam Wood,  Esq.,  accountant,  Edinburgh,  son  of 
the  late  John  Philip  Wood,  Esq.,  auditor  of  excise 
and  editor  of  Douglas*  Peerage. — His  works  are : 

ObMiTf  tiotiB  relative  to  <the  matbematical  preteomonB  of 
the  Soottiah  GkviKf  .    Edio.  ;LS06. 

Scripture  Referenoee;  deeigned  for  the  nee  of  pannte,  teach- 
ers, and  private  Chii^tiaQat  Bd  ed.  8to. 

A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Sooietyfor  the  Relief  of  the 
Destitate  Siok.    Edin.  2d.ed.  Sm 

The  Utility  of  Miasione,  asoertained  from  Experience ;  a 
Sermon,  preached  befote  the  Sodety  in  Scotland  for  propagat- 
ing Ohristian  Knowledge,  2d  ed.  Svo. 

The  Two  Great  Instmmenta  appointed  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel ;  a  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Dundee  Mis- 
sionary Sodety.    8d  ed.  Bvo. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stability  of  National  Be- 
yenues.    Lond.  1808,  8to. 

Speech  delivered  in  the  General  Assembly,  respecting  the 
Bill  for  augmenting  the  Stipends  of  the  Cleigy  of  Scotland, 
1809,  8vo. 

A  Sermon,  1813,  8vo. 

The  Influence  of  Bible  Societies  on  the  Temporal  Neoeest- 
ties  of  the  Poor,  1814,  8vo. 


The  Evidences  and  Authority  of  the  Christian  Bevelatkn. 
Glasgow,  1814,  8vo.    6th  edit  1818. 

An  Address  to  the  inhabitsnts  of  the  parish  of  Kilmany, 
on  the  duty  of  giving  an  immediate  diligpnce  to  the  baeiDe« 
of  the  Christian  Life.    Edin.  1816.    2d  edit.  8vo.  1817. 

Thoughts  on  Universal  Peace  a  Sermon  delivered  on 
Thttiiday,  Januaiy  18,  1816,  the  day  of  National  Thanks- 
giving.   Glasgow,  1816,  8vo,  2d  edit. 

A  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Revelation,  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  Modem  Astronomy.  Glasgow,  1817 
8vo.    9th  edit.  Edin.  1^18,  8vOb    NmrnroBB  editions. 

The  Doctrine  of  Christian  Charity  implied  to  the  cause  of 
reli^ous  difference ;  a  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Auxiliary 
•Society,  Ghugow,  to  the  Hibernian  Society  for  establishing 
Schools  and  cireulating  the  Holy  Scriptores  in  Ireland.  Glas- 
gow, 1818,  8vo. 

A  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Th>n  Chncch,  Glasgow,  on 
Wednesday,  Nov.  19th,  1817,  the  day  of  the  Funeral  of  her 
Royal  HighnesA  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Walee.    Glasgow, 

1818,  8vo. 

Sermons  and  Tr^tQts.    New  edition,  8vo. 

Sennotts  preached  in  the  Tran  Charcb,  Gla^gpir.    ^liBf^. 

1819,  8vo. 

Discouises  on  the  application  of  Chiistiamty  to  the  ^m- 
mercial  and  Ordinary  Affiurs  of  Ufo.  8vd.,  Glasgow 
1820. 

Sermon  on  the  Importance  of  Civil  Government  Edin 
1820. 

The  Christian  and  CSvic  Economy  of  XiSige  Town.  $ro3» 
8va    Glasgow,  1^1-6. 

A  Speech  before  the  General  Assembly  Explanatoiy  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  saooessfiiUy  pursued  in  St  John^ 
parish,  Glasgow,  for  the  ejctinction  of  its  aompoboiy  ptafp»* 
ism.    Glasgow,  1822,  8vo. 

Sermons  preached  in  St  John's,  Glasgow.    Glasgow,  1828. 

On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Ecdesiaatical  and  liteniy  £a 
dowmentSk    Glasgow,  1827,  8vo. 

Political  Economy.    Glasgow,  1882,  8vo. 

The  Supreme  Importance  of  a  right  M<val  to  a  r^ght  Eco- 
nomical Sti^te  of  the  Community.    Edin.  18S2. 

Letter  to  the  Royal  Gommissionws  for  the  visitatsm  d 
Colleges  in  Scotland.    Glasgow,  1882. 

On  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  mam- 
fosted  in  the  adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Monl  sad 
Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man.  2  volSi  8vo.  Bridgewater 
Treatise.    London,  1833. 

The  Pight  Eoqlasiastical  Economy  of  Large  Towns.  Edin. 
1836,  pamphlet 

An  Argument  on  Chapel  Bonds.    Edin.  1885,  pamphlet 

On  the  Evils  which  the  Established  Church  in  Edinboi^ 
has  sBfibred,  and  atill  suflfors,  firom  the  Seat-letting  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  Magistrates.  Edin.  1835,  pamphlet  An 
answer  to  the  same  by  Adam  Black  immediately  appeared. 

Re-assertion  of  the  Evils  of  the  Edinbnzgh  Syston  of  Seat- 
letting.    Edin.  1835,  pamphlet 

Speech  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Church  Deputation  in 
London,  delivered  in  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assem-^ 
bly.    Edin.  18^5,  pamphlet 

The  Cause  of  Church  Extension.    Edin.  1885,  pamphlet 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  <m 
Church  Extension.    Edin.,  1835,  pamphlet 

Reports  to  General  Assembly  on  Chnrsh  Extensioa  for 
1837, 1838,  and  1839.    Pamphlet 

Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  ttniwna. 
Glasgow,  18d7--48,  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  Cause  of  Church  Extension,  and  the  Question  akortiy 
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sUted  brtweea  OhL/ohmeD  and  Dissenters,  ui  regard  to  it. 
Gdin.,  18S5^  l«mo. 

Sermon  on  Cruelty  to  Animals.    Edin.  1826. 
Five  Lcotons  on  Predestination.    London,  1837. 

A  Conference  with  certain  Ministers  and  Elders  on  the 
Snl^ect  of  the  Moderatorship.    Glasgow,  1837,  pamphlet 

6opi*emcnt  to  iris  late  Pamphlet  on  the  Moderatorship. 
Glasgow,  1887,  pamphlet. 

Lectut«s  on  the  Estahlishment  and  Extenaon  of  National 
Chnrches.    Glasgow,  1838,  pamphlet. 

Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  in  the  General  Anemhly 
nepectbgthe  Decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Auch- 
terarder  case.    Glasgow,  1839,  pamphlet 

On  the  present  position  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  occa- 
sioned by  tiie  Dr\n  of  Faculty's  letter.    Glasgow,  1839. 

What  ought  the  Church  and  the  People  of  Scotland  to  do 
now?    Glasgow,  1840,  pamphlet. 

Ckjurse  of  Lectures  on  Btttler's  'Analogy  of  Religion,  .de- 
livered in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    London,  1841,  8vo. 

Sufficiemy  of  the  Parochial  System  without  a  Poor  Bate. 
Glasg.  1841, 12mo. 

Earnest  Appeal  to  the  Free  Chnnsh  on  the  subject  of  its 
Economics.    Edin.  1846,  pamphlet 

Introductory  Essay  on  Christian  Union.     1846. 

Pamphlet  on  the  Evangelical  Alliance.    1846. 

His  original  works  as  republished  by  himself,  consisting  of 
his  Natural  Theology,  Evidences  of  Christiattity,  Moral  and 
Mental  Philosophy,  Commercial  Discourses,  Astronomical 
Diseouxaes,  Congr^ational  Sermons,  Sermons  on  Public  Oc- 
fasions.  Tracts  and  Essays,  Introduotoiy  Essays  to  Select 
Christian  AuthoES,  Christian  and  Economic  Polity  of  a  Na- 
tion, Church  and  College  Establishments,  Church  Extension, 
Political  Eeonomy,  Sufificienoy  of  a  parochial  System,  and 
JiSCtures  on  the  Romans,  &c.,  have  been  re-issued  in  26  vok 
12mo,  and  his  Posthumous  Works,  in  9  vols.  8vo,  as  under. 

Th/s  Memoiffi  of  Dr.  Chalmers  by  his  son-in-law  Dr.  Han- 
oa,  are  in  lour  large  thick  volumes,  and  indode  Dr.  Chal- 
mAFs'  diaries. 

Posthumous  Works,  kdited  bt  Dr.  Hanna. 
Daily  Scripture  Readings,  3  vols. 
Sabbath  Scripture  Readings,  2  vols, 
getrmons,  1798  to  1847, 1  voL 
Institutes  of  Theology,  2  vols. 
Lectures  on  Butler,  Paley,  Hill,  &c.  1  vol. 


was  the  author  of  a  curious  work,  styled  '  Davidtf 
Camei*arii  Scoti,  de  Scotorum  Fortitudine,  Doc- 
trina.  et  Pietate  Libri  Quatnor,'  published  at  Pa- 
ris in  smaU  4t«  in  1631.  It  contains  an  aoootint 
of  all  the  saints  connected  with  ScoUand,  and  ia 
dedicai;ed  to  Cliarles  the  First.  Scarcely  anything 
IS  known  concerning  him. 

Chancellor,  a  surname  derived  from  the  office  of  that 
nam^  and  supposed  to  have  come  from  France  at  the  Nor- 
man conquest  with  the  Somervilles.    A  family  of  great  aaU- 
quity  named  Chancellor  have  held  the  lands  of  Shialdhill  and 
Quothquhan  in  Lanarkshire  for  more  than  four  centorias,  as 
appears  from  a  charter  of  confirmation  still  extant  granted  by 
"niomas  Lord  Somerville  to  one  of  their  ancestors,  dated  6th 
March  1484.    In  the  *Memorie  of  the  SomnaeniEes,'  it  ia 
stated  that  a  firm  friendship  subsisted  between  the  hcbSe  of 
Lord  Somerville  and  the  family  of  Chancellor  of  Shiel<ttiiH 
and  Quothquhan  as  early  as  the  time  of  Robert  the  Bmee,  in 
1817.    In  July  1474,  William  Chanoellor  rode  with  the  rest 
of  the  third  Lord  Somerville's  vassals,  to  meet  Eing  James 
the  Third  on  his  way  from  Edinburgh  to  Cowthally  castle,  to 
partake  of  the  festivity  of  the  ^*  speates  and  raxes."    [See 
SoMMSRViLLB,  Lord,  posL']    In  1667,  WQliam  OhanosUor 
of  Shieldhill  joined  the  .adherents  of  Queen  Mary  at  Hamilton, 
after  her  escape  from  Lochleven,  and  fought  for  her  at  the 
battle  of  Langnde,  in  consequence  of  which  his  mansion^ 
house  at  Quothquhan  was  soon  afterwards  burnt  down  by  a 
party  of  horsemen,  sent  out  by  the  victorious  regent  Murray 
to  demolish  the  houses  of  those  who  had  remained  faithfrd  to 
his  unfortunate  sster.    The  resdence  of  the  family  was  thaa 
removed  to  Shieldhill,  its  present  site.    After  the  battle  of 
Bothwell-bridge,  Janv»  Chaaoellor  of  Shieldhill  was  impri- 
soi>.ed  on  suspicion  of  having  harboured  some  of  the  fhgitiva 
Jnsiugents,  but  nothing  bung  proved  against  him  ho  was 
.liberated  after  some  days  confinement.    The  same  gentleman 
wa3  ret;umed  as  elder  by  the  presbytery  of  Biggar  t«  the  first 
.Geiv^ral  Assembly  which  met  after  the  revolution  of  1688. 

Of  .this  name,  Chancellor,  was  a  celebrated  English  navi- 
gator, of  the  mxteenth  century,  who  was  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing th«  Russian  Company. 


CBAMBtttis,  a  surname  supposed  to  Rave  been  originally 
the  same  as  Chalmers.  It  seems,  however,  of  French  origm, 
bemg  derived  from  de  la  Chambre.  In  the  Ragman  Roll 
occur  the  names  of  Robert  de  la  Chambre  and  Symon  de  la 
Chambre,  as  among  those  barons  who  swore  a  forced  fealty 
to  Edward  the  First  in  1296,  conjectured  by  Nishet,  without 
stating  any  grounds,  to  have  been  among  the  predecesson  of 
Chahner  of  Gadgirth  in  Aynhire.  Shr  George  Mackenzie, 
m  his  Geneato{^oal  Mamuvnipt  of  the  Families  of  Scotland, 
says,  "  One  of  the  clan  Cameron  going  to  France,  put  his 
name  in  a  Latin  dress,  hy  designing  himself  Oamerario, 
which  in  French  is  de  la  Chambre,  who  upon  his  return  to 
Scotland  was,  according  to  our  dialect,  called  Chambers.*' 
In  the  article  on  Chalmer  of  Gadguih,  we  have  shown  that 
Camerarins  was  the  undoubted  ori^  of  that  surname,  at  a 
very  early  period  in  ScotUmd.    [See  ante,  p.  615.] 

CHAMBERS,  David,  a  Boman  Catholic  wii- 


Chaj^PMVi  ft  surname  evidently  derived  fitMn  trade,  as 
chapman  is  the  old  Saxon  word  for  a  small  trader,  a  dealer  in 
petty  wares,  or  more  properly  a  pedlar.  Bums,  in  the  coip- 
mencen^ent  of  Tarn  O'Sha&ter,  says, 

".When  Ckapmmi  bfllies  leave  tiie  street, 
And  dronthy  nefghbouis  nelghboan  meet** 

It  WHS  .the  name  of  an  &ig|]sh  poet,  who  was  oontemponHry 
with  Shakspeare  and  Spencer. 

CHAPMAN,  at  CsBt'BCAN,  Waltha,  the  first 
person  who  introdnced  printing  into  Scotland, 
(abont  1^07,)  ia  supposed  to  have  held  some  re- 
spectat>le  office  in  the  honsehold  of  King  James  the 
Foorth.  He  was  a  citizen  of  wealth  and  import- 
ance, and  in  bis  titles  is  styled  Walter  Chepman 
de  Ereriand.  Thai  bis  office  was  act  of  an  eocle^ 
siastical  character  is  proved  bj  the  fact  that  hia 


ter,  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century,  |  wife,  Agnes  Cobum,  is  mentioned  in  the  eame 
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titles,  and  be  ponsequently  was  not  bound  by  vows 
of  celibacy.  Hia  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Acconnta  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scot- 
land, inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  Pitcaim's  Cri- 
minal Trials.  On  the  21st  February  1496  there  is 
the  following  item:  *'  Giffen  to  a  boy  to  rynne  fra 
Edinburgh  to  Linlithg.  to  Watte  Chepman,  to 
signet  twa  letteris  to  pas  to  Woddis,  12d." 

In  August  1503,  on  occasion  of  the  king^s  mar- 
riage, in  a  list  which  is  titled  ^^  Pro  Servitoribns," 
there  is  an  entry  *^for  five  elne  Inglis  claith  to 
Walter  Chepman,  ilk  elne,  84s."  "Chepman," 
says  Mr.  Pitcaim,  *'  was  an  extensive  n^erchant 
and  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  the  earliest 
Scottish  printer.**  From  ii  grant  under  the  privy 
seal,  dated  September  15,  1507,  printed  in  the 
first  volume  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  it  appears 
that  it  was  at  the  speciaj  request  of  King  James 
that  Walter  Chepman,  and  his  partner,  Andro 
Millar,  also  a  merchant  and  burgess,  were  induced 
to  set  up  a  printing  press  in  Edinburgh ;  and,  for 
their  encouragement,  the  king  conferred  upon 
them  the  sole  privilege  of  "  imprenting  within  our 
Realme  of  the  bnkis  of  our  Lawis,  actis  of  Par- 
liament, croaidis,  mess  bukis,  and  portuus  efter 
the  use  of  our  Realme,  with  addicions  and  legen- 
dls  of  Scottish  Sanctis,  now  gaderit  to  be  ekit 
tharto,  and  al  utheris  bukis  that  salbe  sene  neces 
sar,  and  to  sel  the  sammyn  for  competent  prids." 
In  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  there  is  a  payment 
entered  under  date  December  2?,  ;1507,  of  fiOty 
shillings,  for  "three  prentit  bukes  to  the  king, 
tane  fra  Andro  Miliaria  wyff."  The  printing  office 
of  ChapiQaa  aod  MiUar,  the  first  printers  in  Scot- 
land, appears  to  have  been  in  the  Cowgate,  then 
called  the  South  gaitt,  near  to  what  is  now  King 
George  the  Fourth's  Bridge.  This  appears  from 
the  imprint  on  the  rare  edition  of  "  The  Knightly 
Tale  of  Golagros  and  Gawane,"  and  others  of 
tbe  evliest  issues  from  their  pcess  in  the  year 
15081. 

In  January  1509,  we  find  Ohapman  asserting 
his  patent  against  "  Wilyiam  Frost,  Francis  Frost, 
William  Sym^  Andro  Ross,  and  divers  ntbers, 
mercbandls  within  the  br-ugh  of  Edinburgh,"  fyt 
having  infringed  it,  by  importing  books  into  Scot- 
land contrary  to  the  privilege  granted  to  him  by 
the  king;  and  the  lords  of  council  accordingly  | 


prohibited  these  parties,  and  all  others,  from  en- 
croaching on  his  right  in  fature.  "•  It  affords  evi« 
deuce,"  says  Wilson,  in  his  Memorials  of  Edm^ 
burghf  (vol.  i.  p.  30)  **  of  the  success  that  attended 
the  printing  press  immediately  on  its  introduction, 
that  in  the  year  1513,  Walter  Chepman  fonnded 
a  chaplainry  at  the  altar  of  St.  John  the  Evange- 
list, on  the  southern  side  of  St.  Giles'  church,  and 
endowed  it  with  an  annuity  of  twenty-three 
mai'ks."  A  set  of  works  produced  by  Chapman 
and  Millar  are  preserved  in  the  Advocates'  library. 
We  leai-n  from  a  passage  in  the  Traditions  of 
Edinburgh,  that  Walter  Chapman,  on  12th 
August  1528,  fonnded  another  chaplainiy  at  the 
altar  in  the  chapel  of  Holyrood,  i^  the  JT'ether 
Kirkyard  of  St.  Giles',  an4  endowed  it  with  his 
tenement  in  the  Cowgate.  The  year  of  his  death 
IS  not  known,  but  there  is  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  he  was  interred  in  the  south  transept  of 
St.  Giles'  church. 

A  list  of  the  works  printed  by  Chapman  and 
Millar,  some  of  which  are  very  rare,  will  be  found 
in  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britannica. 

CHAPMAN,  Gborob,  LL.D.,  author  of  some 
educational  works,  was  bom  at  the  farm  of  Little 
Blacktown,  in  the  parish  of  Alvah,  Banffshire,  in 
August  1723.  At  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  be 
obtained  a  bursary  by  competition,  which  enabled 
him  to  study  there  for  four  seasons.  He  was  af- 
terwards appointed  master  of  the  parish  school  of 
Alvah.  In  1747  he  became  assistaiit  'm  Mr.  John 
Love's  school  in  Dalkeith.  In  1751  he  removed 
to  Dumfries  as  Joint-master  of  the  grammar  school 
there,  in  which  situation  he  eontinued  for  twenty 
years.  Having  acquired  some  wealth,  he  was  in  • 
duced,  from  the  ijaccease  in  the  number  of  pupib 
who  boarded  in  his  house,  to  relinquish  the  school; 
but  finding  that  his  success  in  this  line  Injured  the 
prospects  of  his  successor,  he  generously  gave  np 
his  boarding-school,  quitted  Dumfiies  and  went 
to  reside  on  his  native  farm  in  Banfbhire,  where 
he  kept  a  small  academy.  Being  invited  by  the 
magistrates  of  Banff  to  superintend  the  grammar 
school  of  ths^t  town,  he  converted  it  into  an  aca- 
demy. He  finally  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where, 
for  some  years,  he  carried  on  business  as  a  print- 
er. His  treatise  on  Education  appeared  in  1782. 
He  also  published  some  smaller  works  on  the 
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same  subject.    Dr.  Cliapman  died  Februaiy  22, 
1806. — Ela  works  are 

A  Treatiae  on  Edacatiea,  with  «  Sketch  of  the  Author's 
Method  of  Instrnotion,  while  he  taught  the  School  of  Dum- 
fries; and  a  View  of  other  Books  on  Education.  Edin. 
1778,  8to.    Lond.  1774,  1790.    6th  edit.  Lond.  1792,  8to. 

Hints  on  the  Edacation  of  the  Lower  Ranks  of  the  People, 
and  the  appointment  of  Parochial  Schoolmasters. 

Advantages  ei  a  Classieid  Education,  &c 

An  Ahridgment  of  Mr.  Bnddiman*s  Rudiments  and  Latin 
Granimar. 

East  India  Tracts,  tIs.  Coiloghon  Bengalense;  a  Latin 
Poem,  with  an  English  Translation,  and  a  Dissertation,  &a 
Kdin.  1805, 12mo. 


Charteris,  the  surname  of  an  Anglo-Norman  family 
which,  says  Douglas  in  his  Baronage,  "  is  of  great  antiquity  in 
Scotland,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  antiquaries  that  they 
are  of  French  extraction ,  that  William  a  son  of  the  earl  of 
Chartres  in  France,  came  to  England  with  William  the  Con- 
queror; that  a  son  or  grandson  of  his  came  to  Scotland  with 
King  David  the  First,  and  was  progenitor  of  all  of  the  sm*- 
name  of  Charteris  in  tiiis  kingdom,  and  certain  it  is  they  he- 
gan  to  make  a  figure  in  the  south  of  Scotland  soon  after  that 
era." 

The  immediate  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Charteris  of  Amis- 
field,  (andentiy  Emafield,  and  sometimes  Hempisfield,)  in 
DumMes-shire,  was  Rohert  de  Charteris,  who  flourished  in 
the  reigns  of  l^g  Haloolm  the  Fourth  and  King  William  the 
lion.  In  a  charter  of  confirmation  hy  the  latter  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Kelso,  Rohert  de  Charteris  is  one  of  tiie  witnesses. 
It  has  no  date,  hut  as  Ingelram  hidiop  of  Glasgow,  another 
of  the  witnesses,  died  in  1174,  it  must  have  heen  granted  in 
or  before  that  year,  fiis  son,  Walter  de  Charteris,  is  men- 
tioned in  a  donation  to  tiie  monastery  of  Kelso,  and  dso  the 
son  of  tiie  latter,  Thomas  de  Charteris,  who  lived  in  die  rdgn 
of  King  Alexander  the  Second.  His  son,  Sir  Robert  de 
Charteris,  made  a  donation  to  the  same  monastery  of  the 
patronages  of  two  churches  in  Dumfries-shire,  hy  a  charter, 
in  which  he  is  designed  Robert  de  Comoto,  miles.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  in  ancient  charters  the  family  name  is  oflen 
thus  Latinized,  but  when  Englished  it  is  invariably  caDed 
Charteris. 

The  son  of  this  Sir  Robert,  Sir  Thomas  de  Charteris,  was 
in  1280  appointed  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotiand  by  King 
Alexander  the  Tlurd,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  first  lay- 
man who  held  that  o£5oe.  He  was  also,  witii  Sir  Pa,trick  de 
Graham,  Sir  William  St.  Clair,  and  Sir  John  SouHs,  nomi- 
nated on  an  embassy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France,  to 
n^odate  the  king's  marriage,  which  important  negodation 
they  quickly  accomplished,  but  King  Alexander's  untimely 
death  soon  after  prevoited  the  good  effects  of  it  Sir  Tho- 
mas died  in  1290.  His  son^  Andrew  de  Charteris,  was  among 
the  barons  of  Scotiand  who  were  oompelled,  in  1296,  to  make 
submission  to  Edward  the  Fhst  of  England ;  but  he  soon  re- 
tracted what  he  had  done,  for  whidi  he  was  forfeited  the 
same  year,  and  his  lands  of  Amisfield  bestowed  on  an  Eng- 
lishman. Several  others  of  the  name  who  had  possesnons  in 
different  counties,  were  also  at  the  same  time  forped  to  ^ear 
allegiance  to  the  English  king,  as  William  de  Charteris,  R<>r 
bert  de  Charteris,  and  Osbom  de  Chartens. 

Andrew's  son,  William  de  Charteris,  did  homage  to  King 
Edward  in  1304,  for  his  lands  in  Dumfries-ehire,  but  he  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  joinbg  the  party  of  Bruce,  and  was 
one  of  those  patriotic  barons  who  attended  the  latter  at  Dum- 


fries when  Comyn  was  slain  in  1306.  With  Walter  de  Per- 
chys  he  resigned  the  half  of  their  barony  of  Wilton,  m  Rox- 
burghshire, in  fiivour  of  Hemy  de  Wardlaw.  He  died  about 
1880.  His  son.  Sir  Thomas  Charteris  of  Amisfidd,  was  a 
most  faithful  subject  of  David  the  Second.  In  1886,  when 
that  monarch  was  m  France,  he  was,  by  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom,  appointed  one  of  the  ambassadors  extraordinaiy  to 
the  court  of  England ;  and,  20th  March  1841,  he  was  again 
sent  on  another  embassy  to  treat  with  the  English.  After 
King  David's  return  to  Scotiand,  he  appointed  him,  in  1842, 
lord  high  chancellor.  He  was  kfiled  in  1846  at  the  battie  d 
Durham,  where  his  royal  master  was  taken  prisoner. 

His  descendant  in  tiie  nxth  generation,  John  Charteris  of 
Amisfield,  married  Janet,  a  daughter  of  Sir  James  Dongbs 
of  Dmmlanrig,  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Queensberry.  Be* 
tween  the  families  of  Amisfield  and  Kilpatrick  of  Kirkmi- 
chael  there  were  constant  feuds,  in  Pitoavm^s  Crimmdk 
Trials,  vd.  L,  under  date  Marofa  19  and  20,  1626,  John 
Charteris  of  Amisfield,  Robert  and  John  his  sons,  Robert 
Charteris  his  brother  and  thirty-nine  others,  found  caution  to 
underlie  the  law  on  May  29,  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinbuiigb, 
for  the  slaughter  of  Roger  Kilpatrick  son  and  heir  of  Sh 
Alexander  Kilpatrick  of  Kirkmichael,  knight,  and  for  the 
mutilation  of  the  latter ;  and  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month 
Sir  Alexander  Kilpatrick  and  his  sons,  Robert,  John,  and 
\niliam,  found  caution  to  appear  the  same  day  to  answer  for 
all  crimes  to  be  imputed  against  them  by  John  Charteris  of 
Amisfield.  He  also  became  securi^  for  the  entry  of  William 
Kilpatrick  his  brother,  the  two  sons  of  the  latter,  and  twenty- 
three  others  the  same  day. 

His  son.  Sir  John  Chartens  of  Amisfidd,  held,  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  Fifth,  tiie  office  of  warden  of  the  west  mardies, 
one  of  the  most  important  under  the  crown,  and  appears, 
fix>m  various  charters,  to  have  possessed  an  immense  estate^ 
which  is  said  to  have  heen  much  reduced  from  the  following 
drcumstance,  according  to  a  traditionary  story  narrated  in 
*  Forsyth's  Beauties  of  Scotiand,'  vol.  ii.  page  812.  E3ng 
James  the  Fifth  bdng  at  Stirling,  previous  to  setting  out 
on  a  progress  to  the  borders  for  the  redress  (^  grievances,  re- 
cdved  a  complaint  from  an  old  woman,  a  widow,  who  lived 
on  the  water  of  Annan,  that  in  a  recent  incursion  of  the  Eng- 
lish into  the  district,  her  only  son  and  two  cows,  her  whole 
support  and  comfort  on  earth,  had  been  carried  off,  and  that 
Sir  John  Charteris  of  Amisfidd,  warden  of  the  west  mardies, 
on  being  informed  of  the  outrage,  and  that  the  maranden 
were  only  a  few  miles  ^tistant,  not  only  refused  to  pursue 
them,  but  also  treated  her  witii  Kideness  and  contempt  The 
king  told  her  he  should  shortiy  be  in  Annandale,  and  would 
attend  to  the  matter.  When  he  airi^ed  M,  the  head  of  Niths- 
dale  he  left  his  attendants,  and  went  forward  in  disguise  to 
the  castle  of  Amisfield.  He  requested  the  porter  to  tdl  the 
warden  that  he  came  express  to  inform  him  of  an  inroad  of 
the  English.  The  portor,  unwilling  to  disturb  his  master, 
said  he  had  gone  to  dinner ;  but  the  king,  bribing  him  first 
with  one  dher  groat,  and  then  vrith  two,  prevuled  up<yn  him 
to  convey  two  messages  to  Sir  John,  the  latter  being  that  the 
general  safety  depended  on  his  immediatdy  firing  the  beacons 
and  alarming  the  countiy.  On  this  second  message.  Sir  John, 
in  a  rage,  threatened  to  punish  the  intruder,  when  the  kmg 
bribed  another  servant  to  inform  Sir  John  that  the  ^oodmau 
of  Ballangdgh  had  wuted  a  oonsideraUe  time  at  his  gate  for 
admittance,  but  in  vam ;  and  throwing  off  his  diagnise,  he 
sounded  his  bugle-horn  for  his  ^tendants.  Sir  John,  ia 
great  alarm,  hastened  to  n\(^t  his  sovereign,  who  reprimanded 
him  for  neglect  of  his  duty,  and  commanded  him  to  pay  the 
widow  her  loss  tenfold,  adding  th^  if  her  son  was  nor  ran- 
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■omed  within  ten  days,  he  (Sir  Jdin)  shonld  he  hanged. 
And,  at  a  farther  token  of  his  dicpleaanie,  he  billeted  npon 
him  his  whole  retinue,  in  number  two  thomand  knigbta  and 
bamia,  and  obliged  him  to  find  them  in  prorender  daring 
their  rtaj  in  Annandale. 

In  1561  the  ion  of  this  banm.  Sir  John  Charteris  (or 
Charterhooae,  aa  it  waa  aometimes  spelled),  as  cautioner  for 
George  Dooglas  of  Parfchead,  waa  ^  anlawit  in  the  pane  of 
ane  hnndreth  pomdis,**  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  latter 
to  take  his  trial  for  hi|^  treason,  in  not  dehTering  ap  the  caa- 
tie  tower  and  fortaUoe  of  Torthorwald  to  Bobext  Maxwell, 
messenger,  sheriff  in  that  part,  &c  On  December  22, 1593, 
a  oommisaon  waa  granted  to  William  Lord  Henries  and  nine 
others,  among  whom  appean  the  name  of  **  John  Charter^ 
hons  of  Amya^eld,**  for  the  prsservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
west  borders,  on  aceoant  of  the  rebeUion  of  Sir  James  John- 
ston of  Dunskellie  and  others  of  his  name.  By  his  wife  Lady 
Margaret  Fleming,  daoghter  of  John  eari  of  Wigton,  he  had 
a  son,  Sir  John  Charteris,  who  sncoeeded  him.  At  the  par- 
liament held  at  Edinborgh,  15th  July  1641,  Sh-  John  Char- 
teria  of  'Emisfield*  was  present  as  commissioner  for  Dom- 
rries-ahin^  and  on  16th  November  of  that  year,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  oommissionerB  of  parliament  for  con- 
firming the  Bipon  treaty.  He  was  an  active  loyalist,  and 
suffered  many  hardships  on  aoconnt  of  hia  attachment  to 
Charles  the  FinL  In  April  1646,  he  waa  dted  before  the 
parliament,  and  obliged  to  find  security  for  his  good  behavi- 
oor,  nerertheless  sentenoe  of  bani^ment  waa  immediately 
thflvsafter  passed  against  him.  Having  been  engaged  with 
the  marquis  of  Montrose,  he  was  apprehended  and  imprisoned 
in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  His  brother,  Ciqitain  Alexander 
Charteris,  was  one  of  five  of  Montroee's  moat  distinguished 
officers  who,  after  that  nobleman's  execution,  ware  bdieaded 
by  the  Maiden  at  Edinbuigh,  having  bean  with  him  when  he 
appeand  in  anna  in  Caithness  in  1660.  Captain  Charteris 
was  the  last  who  suffered,  and  his  death  excited  great  regret 
"  He  was,"  says  Browne,  "  a  man  of  a  determined  mind;  but 
ois  health  being  much  impaired  by  wounds  which  he  had 
received,  he  had  not  firmness  to  redst  the  importimities  of 
his  friends,  who,  as  a  meana  of  saving  his  life,  as  they 
thought,  prevailed  upon  him  to  agree  to  make  a  public  decla- 
ration of  his  errors.  This  unhappy  man,  accordingly,  when 
on  the  soaflfold,  read  a  long  speech,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him  by  the  ministers,  penned  in  a  peculiarly  moumfbl 
strain,  in  which  he  lamented  his  apostasy  from  the  covenant, 
and  acknowledged  other  things  which  he  had  vented  to 
them  (namely,  the  ministers)  in  auricular  eoi^essioni  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  expectations  which  he  and  his  friends 
were  led  to  entertain  that  his  life  might  be  spared,  he  had  no 
sooner  finished  his  speech  than  he  was  despatched."  [Ilit* 
Unry  of  ihit  HighUmdM^  vol.  il  page  50.J  Sir  John  Charteris 
married  Lady  Catherine  Criohton,  daughter  of  William,  earl 
of  Dumfries,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Thomas  his  heir,  and 
John,  father  of  tlie  notorious  Colonel  Francis  Charteris.  On 
the  death  of  his  undo  Thomas  without  male  issue.  Colonel 
Charteris  bepame  undoubted  male  representative  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  Amisfield,  but  the  estate  went  to  his  cousin 
Elisabeth,  only  child  and  sole  heiress  of  his  imde.  She  mar- 
ried John  Hogg,  Esq.,  and  her  son,  Thomas  Hogg,  assumed 
the  name  of  Charteris  as  heir  to  his  mother,  and  was  ances- 
tor to  the  present  family  of  Amisfield  in  Dumfnes-shire. 
Colonel  Charteris  having  purchased  the  lands  of  KewmiUs 
near  Haddington,  changed  the  name  to  iV^nisfield,  fiQm  the 
ancient  seat  of  his  forefathers  in  Nithsdale.  He  mamed 
Hden,  daughter  of  Alexander  Swiuton,  a  k)rd  of  session, 
iimisr  the  title  of  Lord  Mersington,  and  by  her  had  an  only 


The  founder  of  the  old  fiimily  of  Charteris  of  Einfauns  in 
Perthshire, — ivhidi  disputed  the  chiefiainslup  with  the  family 
of  Amisfield  jn  Dumfries-ahire, — is  said  by  tradition  to  have 
been  Thomas  de  Chartres,  commonly  called  Thomas  de  Lon- 
gaeville,  a  Frenchman  of  an  andent  family,  who  having  killed 
a  noblemaQ  at  the  court  of  Philip  le  Bel,  in  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  oentniy,  turned  pirate,  under  the  name  of  the  Bed 
Beaver,  and  was  encountered  and  made  prisoner  by  Sur  Wil- 
liem  Wallape  on  his  supposed  voyage  to  France,  in  1301  or 
1303,  and,  after  bdng  pardcmed  and  knighted  by  his  own 
soverdgn,  accompanied  Wallace  to  Scotland,  and  fought 
against  the  English,  fint  under  his  banner,  and  afterwards 
under  that  of  Bruce,  who,  as  a  reward  for  his  brarery,  cou- 


danghter,  Janet,  hia  sole  heiress,  who  married  James,  foorth 
eari  of  Wemyss,  and  her  second  son,  the  Hon.  Franda 
Wemyss,  afterwards  fifth  eari  of  Wemyss,  inherited  the 
estates  of  his  matenal  grandfather,  and  in  oonseqoeooe  aa- 
snmed  the  name  and  aims  of  Chaftcria.  |_See  WEMm^ 
Eari  of,  potLl  Arbnthnott*s  epitj^th  on  Cobnd  Charteris, 
who  aoqaired  a  vast  fortune  by  osuiy  and  other  vices,  haa 
been  much  admired  aa  a  complete  and  marteriy  compostMNi 
of  its  kind.  It  is  as  follows:  **  Here  oontinneth  to  rot,  the 
body  of  Francis  Charteria,  who  with  an  inflexible  oonstanf^ 
and  inimitable  unif<Mnnity  of  life,  persisted,  in  s|ate  of  age  and 
infirmitiea,  in  the  practice  of  eveiy  human  vice,  excepting 
prodigality  and  hypocriqr;  his  insatiable  avarice  exempted 
him  from  the  first,  hia  mstchli^  impudence  fiom  the  second.  I 
Nor  was  he  more  singukr  in  the  ondeviating  pravity  of  hia 
manners  than  successful  in  aocomulating  weal^ ;  for,  with- 
out trade  or  professioD,  without  trust  of  public  money,  and 
without  bribe-worthy  service,  he  aoquirrd,  or  more  properly 
created,  a  ministerial  estate.  He  waa  the  only  penon  of  hia 
time  who  could  cheat  without  the  mask  of  honesty,  retain  his 
primeval  meanness  when  poeseased  of  ten  thousand  a-year) 
and  having  daily  deserved  the  j^bbet  for  what  he  did,  waa  at 
last  condemned  to  it  fSor  what  he  copld  not  do.  Oh  indignant 
reader!  Think  not  his  life  usdeas  to  mankind  1  Pnmdence 
connived  at  his  execrable  desgna,  to  give  to  after  ^ges  a  con? 
spcuous  proof  and  example  of  how  small  estimation  is  exor? 
bitant  wealth  in  the  dght  of  God,  by  his  bestowing  it  on  the 
most  unworthy  of  all  mortala."  In  Pope's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p. 
142,  the  follo¥ring  pamgraph  appears:  ** Frauds  Chartres,  a 
man  infamous  for  all  manner  of  vices.  When  he  was  an  fut 
dgn  in  the  army,  he  was  drummed  oot  of  the  regiment  for  a 
cheat;  he  was  next  baniahed  to  BruMcISi  and  drummed  oat 
of  Crhent  on  the  same  aoooont.  After  a  hundred  tridcs  at  the 
gaming  tables,  he  took  to  lending  of  money  at  exorbitant 
interest  and  on  great  penalties,  accumulating  premium,  inter;- 
est,  and  csjiiital  into  a  new  capital,  and  sdsing  to  a  minute 
when  the  payments  became  due;  in  a  word,  by  a  constant 
attention  to  the  vices,  wants,  and  follies  of  mankind,  he  ac- 
quired an  ^nmense  fortune.  He  waa  twice  condemned  for 
rapes,  and  pardoned ;  but  the  last  time  not  without  imprison- 
ment in  Nevgate,  and  lai^  confiscations.  He  died  in  Soot- 
land  in  1731,  [at  Stoneyhill  near  Musselburgh,  in  Febmaxy 
1732,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.]  The  populace  at 
his  fioneral  raised  a  great  riot,  almost  tore  the  body  out  of  the 
coffin,  and  cast  dead  dogs,  &&,  into  the  grave  along  with  it" 
Aa  Colond  Charteris*  character,  it  is  remarked  in  another 
place,  was  singular  in  every  other  respect,  so  it  is  said  to  have 
been  in  tikis,  that  he  was  a  coward  who  had  his  fighting  days. 
He  would  suffer  himself  to  be  banged  and  basketed  for  refos* 
ing  a  challenge  one  day ;  and  on  the  next  he  would  accept 
another,  and  kill  his  man.  \Biog.  BriL  Kippii  ediU.  vol.  i 
page  2^.] 
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r<ned  upon  him  the  lands  of  Kinfaana,  in  the  neighboorbood 
of  Perth ;  as  an  eridenoe  of  which  a  donble^handed  sword, 
called  the  sword  of  Chaitens,  is  professed  still  to  be  shown  in 
the  modern  cartle  of  Kinfauns  I  In  eveiy  acoomit  of  the  ori« 
gin  of  the  Perthshire  honse  of  Charteris  we  find  the  same 
ttofj  told,  bnt  wa  think  it  extrsmelj  improbable.  It  is  more 
likely  that  that  iamilj  was  a  bnnok  of  the  familj  of  Char- 
tens  in  Dnmihss-Bhin,  as  the  name  had  bsoome  much  ex- 
tended in  Scotland  at  that  period,  and  that  the  Sir  Patrick 
Charteris,  who  was  present  with  the  earl  Marshal  and  Lord 
Crawford  at  |he  oonflint  of  the  dan  Chattan  and  the  dan  Kay, 
on  the  North  Insh  of  Perth,  in  1886,  was  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  founder  of  the  honse  of  Amisfidd* 

In  the  fifteenth  century  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth, 
the  family  of  Kinfauns  waa  one  of  great  influmce  in  Perth- 
shire. In  1465,  Andrew  Charteris  of  Kinfauns  wss  proTOst 
of  Perth,  and  continued  to  be  so  till  1471,  inclusive.  He 
again  filled  the  office  in  1473  snd  1476.  In  the  latter  year 
one  OUbert  Charteris,  who  was  afterwards  dean  of  guild,  waa 
one  of  the  bailies.  In  1484  Andrew  Charteris  wss  sgsin 
proTOSt,  and  at  various  times  thereafter  till  1603,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  last  time  he  hdd  the  office.  In  1607 
Jdm  Chartaris  was  provost,  and  also  in  1609.  Others  of 
the  name  frequently  hdd  ntuations  in  the  magistracy  of  that 
dty.  In  1629  William  Lord  Buthven  was  elected  provost, 
the  first  of  his  family  that  ever  filled  the  office;  there  could 
thus,  up  to  that  time,  be  nothing  hereditary  in  Ats  occupancy 
of  the  provostship,  as  is  commonly  believed.  Between  the 
K^nfMiM  £unily  and  the  Buthvens  a  rivalry  and  feud  seem  to 
have  existed,  which,  on  severd  remarkable  occasions,  led  to 
fatd  results.  On  26th  February  that  year,  Patrick  Char- 
teris of  Cuthilgurdy,  a  near  kinsman  of  tbe  laird  of  Kinfaunsi 
and  who  had  been  provosf  of  Perth,  from  1621  to  1623,  both 
I  indudve,  and  in  1626,  and  again  in  1627  provost  and  sheriff, 
j  found  Bobert  Maule  of  Panmure  as  his  cautioner  that  he 
would  underlie  the  law  for  art  and  part  of  the  fire-raiang 
and  burning  of  the  village  of  Cowsland,  and  for  the  plunder 
of  certain  cattle  and  other  goods,  from  the  tenants  thereof, 
and  fipom  Willism  Lord  Buthven ;  and  on  28th  of  the  same 
month,  John  Charteris,  his  brother,  and  deven  others,  found 
sseurity  to  snswer  for  the  same  crime.  On  September  20, 
1680,  Patrick  Charteris  of  Cuthilgurdy  recdved  a  letter  of 
Bosnoe  to  pass  in  pilgrimage  beyond  the  seas.  On  80th  Sep- 
tembar  1636,  John  Charteris  of  Kinfauns  was  dected  provost 
of  Ftrih,  but  he  seems  to  have  died  soon  thereafUr,  as  on 
Jnns  13, 1689,  we  find  Thomas  Charteris  of  Kinfaims,  con- 
victed of  art  and  part  udng  a  forged  acquittance  or  discharge 
of  a  oertdn  lai^  sum  of  money  assigned  by  the  king  to 
James  Boss,  his  servant,  due  to  his  nujesty  by  the  death  of 
Alexander  bishop  of  Moray,  as  his  heir,  or  granted  to  the  king 
by  the  privilege  of  the  pope.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  wsrded 
in  Edinburgh  castle  during  tbe  king's  pleasure,  and  all  his 
moveables  to  be  escheated,  but  by  petitioning  the  lords  of 
privy  council,  he  was  admitted  to  *  free  ward,*  on  finding 
security  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  escape.  IPUooiru's 
Crimmal  Triala.'] 

On  August  1st  1648,  the  regent  Anan  issued  sa  cider  to 
tbe  provost,  bsifies,  and  oommnnity  of  Perth,  charging  them 
lo  obey  John  Charteris  of  Cuthilgurdy  and  Thomas  Chsrtcds 
of  Kinfiiuns  in  all  votes,  in  preference  to  letters  already  issued 
in  favour  of  Lord  Buthven,  and  on  1st  October  foUowini^ 
John  Chsrteris  wss  dected  provost  On  26th  January  suc- 
csedmg  he  was,  however,  by  the  regent  and  lords  of  secret 
eoundl  discharged  of  the  offioe,  and  on  16th  April  a  prods- 
OMttoa  by  the  queso  appeared  against  the  ssid  Thomas  and 
John  Charteris,  and  their  accomplices,  to  the  number  of 


eighty,  denouncmg  them  rebels,  and  commanding  them  to  be 
apprehended.  On  7th  October  the  same  year  (1644)  Patrick, 
Lord  Buthven,  was  elected  provost  of  Perth,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing January,  on  Cardind  Bethune's  persecuting  vint  to 
tbst  city  with  the  regent  Arran,  he  instigated  the  latter  to 
turn  Lord  Buthven  out  of  the  provostship,  and  restore  John 
Charteris  of  Kinfauns  to  that  office.  The  dtizens  refused  to 
acknowledge  Chsrteris  for  their  provost,  snd  would  not  dlow 
him  to  enter  the  town.  He  tlierefore  applied  to  liord  Gray, 
to  whom  he  was  dlied,  and  persuaded  him,  and  Norman 
Ledie,  and  others  of  his  friends,  to  sssist  Mm  with  thdr 
armed  forces,  in  attacking  the  town  The  master  of  Buth- 
ven, aided  by  the  laird  of  Monorieff  and  the  dtiaens,  resolved 
to  defend  it  at  all  hazards.  Lord  Gray  was  to  enter  the  town 
from  the  bridge,  while  Norman  Leahe  was  to  hnng  up  ammu- 
nition and  ordnance  by  water  to  storm  it  on  its  open  side,  but 
the  tide  was  against  him,  snd  he  did  not  arrive  m  time. 
The  former  finding  the  bridge  undefended,  marched  up  into 
the  town  as  far  as  the  Fishgate,  when  he  was  encountered  by 
the  msster  of  Buthven,  who  routed  and  repulsed  his  party, 
about  sixty  of  whom  were  sldn.  The  Buthvens  ever  after 
bad  possesmon  of  the  provostship  till  May  1684,  when  Wil- 
liam, eari  of  Gowrie,  then  provost,  was  executed  at  Stirling. 
In  1562,  John  Charteris  of  Kindaven,  in  Perthshire,  was 
killed  by  the  master  of  Buthven,  on  the  High  Street  of  Edin- 
burgh, **upon  occasion,*'  says  Bishop  Lesly,  **of  old  fend,  and 
for  staying  of  a  decret  of  ane  procea,  which  the  sdd  John 
pursued  against  him  before  the  Lords  of  Sesdon.**  [Bitkop 
LetUe't  HtBtofiy,  p.  247.]  This  led  to  the  passing  of  an  act 
by  the  following  parliament,  that  whoeoever  should  slay  a 
man  for  pursuing  an  action  against  him,  should  forfeit  the 
right  of  judgment  in  his  action,  in  addition  to  his  liability  to 
the  laws  for  the  crime. 

On  the  29th  of  May  1669,  when  the  queen  regent  entered 
Perth  with  her  French  troopa,  Lord  Buthven,  then  provost, 
was  dismissed,  with  the  rest  of  the  magistracy,  and  John 
Charteris  of  Kin&uns,  who  wss  not  only  no  friend  to  the 
Beformers,  but  entertained  a  hostile  feeling  to  the  dtixens 
ever  since  1644,  was  appointed  provost  in  his  place.  He  was 
the  queen's  tool  in  fining,  imprisoning,  and  bsniahing  the  in- 
habitants, but  his  reign  was  short,  lasting  only  till  the  26tb 
of  June,  when  Perth  capitulated  to  the  Beformers. 

The  family  of  Kinfauns  appear  also  to  have  been  at  feud 
with  the  Blairs  of  Bdthayock.  On  May  2,  1662,  John  Char- 
teris of  Kinfauns,  with  David,  his  luother,  and  thirty-nine 
others,  found  surety  to  take  thdr  trid  on  the  16th  of  that 
month,  for  attacking  Thomas  Blair  of  Rdthayock  and  his 
followers,  and  giving  them  injnrioua  words.  He  protested 
that  the  finding  of  the  security  should  be  no  prejudice  to  him 
because  he  was  a  parish-derk;  that  is,  that  as  a  churchman 
he  was  UaUe  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  courts. 
Thomas  Bldr,  on  bis  part,  and  sundry  of  his  friends,  dso 
found  security  to  underlie  the  law,  lor  the  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander Bae,  in  the  fend  with  the  laird  of  Kinfauns.  Owing  to 
the  loss  of  a  scroll-book  the  result  of  these  cases  is  unknown. 
[PUeaim^a  Criminal  TVtd^.] 

In  1687  one  Andrew  Charteris,  a  brother  of  the  provost  ot 
Dandee,  a  fiiar,  fied  out  of  Scotland  to  England,  where  be 
stayed  a  year,  and  thereafter  retifed  to  Germany,  where  he 
cast  off  his  oowL  After  redding  at  Wittenberg  for  twelve 
montha  he  vent  to  Antwerp^  and  waa  robbed  by  the  way, 
but  waa  reUev#l  by  some  of  his  countrymen  when  he  arrived 
at  the  Utter  town.  Thence  he  went  to  Zealand,  and  tn  a 
letter  still  extant  to  his  brother,  the  provost,  he  inveighed 
vehemently  against  the  whole  Bonsn  Catholic  Uerardiy 
bishops,  pnests,  sbbots  and  monks, 
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**  Bla<4c  frbn  and  gray 
With  aU  their  tnuDpery.'* 

He  was  a  man  of  a  nadj  genhu  and  goodly  appearance;  ao 
mnch  80  that  King  Heniy  said  to  hinif  after  he  had  talked 
irith  him  an  honr,  **  It  ia  a  pitj  that  erer  joa  were  a^nar." 
[Cdidenoood'§  IJigtory^  ycrf.  L  p.  113.1 

An  eminent  printer  and  bookaeller,  in  the  Scottish  capital 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  Henxj  Charteria,  who  pnblidied 
Sir  David  lindaa/a  works  in  1668.  He  mentions  that  he 
was  preaent  at  the  perfonnanee  of  Sir  David's  *  Pleasant  Sa- 
tjie  of  the  Three  Estaitis,**  when  it  was  **  plajit  besyde  Ed** 
inbmi^h  in  1544,  in  presence  of  the  Qoene  Regent,**  and  that 
he  sat  paticotlj  for  nine  hours  on  the  bank  at  Greenside  to 
witness  it.  In  1589,  he  was  one  of  thirteen  commissiooerB 
appomted  by  a  convention  of  noblemen,  ministers,  bnrgesses, 
Ibo.,  held  at  Edinbui^gh,  to  meet  weekly  to  consult  aa  to  the 
defence  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  in  1596.  the  Confession 
of  Faith  was  printed  by  him  in  folio.  In  1604  his  name  ap- 
pears among  those  members  of  the  Edinbnrgh  presbyteiy  who 
subscribed  it  of  new. 

His  son,  Mr.  Henry  Chartoris,  was  educated  for  the  church, 
and  about  1590  he  became  one  of  the  r^nts  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  On  the  death  of  Principal  Itollock,  8th 
January  1599,  he  was  senior  regent,  and  on  14th  February 
following  he  was  appointed  prindpal  in  his  place,  and  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  university.  He  held  these  offices  for 
twenty-one  years.  Although  an  eminent  scholar,  he  was  a 
man  of  singular  modesty,  for  in  1617,  says  Bower,  when  he 
arrived  at  the  honour  of  being  principal  and  professor  of  di- 
vinity, he  declined  presiding  at  the  disputation  which  was 
held  in  the  presenoe  of  the  king  at  Stirling.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  only  Greek  epitaph,  among  twenty-eight,  on 
Principal  Bollock,  and  of  two  others  in  Latin.  His  father 
was  probably  king's  prmter  and  printer  to  the  nnivenity,  and 
was  for  a  veiy  considerable  time  in  the  magistracy,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  lived  to  see  hu  son  so  honourably  £stin- 
guished  as  he  became.  In  1620  he  accepted  the  parochial 
charge  of  North  Leith,  on  which  he  resigned  the  prindpalship 
and  the  divinity  chair,  but  in  1626  he  was  restored  to  the 
kttor.  He  died  two  yean  afterwards  m  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age. 


Cbstvb,  formerly  written  Chein  and  Chien,  a  surname  of 
great  antiquity  in  Scotland.  Sir  Reginald  le  Chein,  (nephew 
of  John  Comyn,  lord  of  Badenoch,  who  was  killed  by  Bruce 
at  Dumfries  in  1805,)  was  great  chamberlain  of  Scotland 
from  1267  to  1269.  He  was  baron  of  Inverugie,  Strabrock, 
&0.  in  Aberdeenahuv,  where,  as  well  as  in  Caithness-shire,  he 
bad  immense  estates.  In  1285,  he  gave  the  lands  of  Ardlogy 
and  Leuchendy,  in  the  parish  of  Fyvie,  in  the  former  county, 
to  the  prioiy  of  F^vie,  in  connectbn  with  the  abbey  of  Ar- 
broath. He  is  generally  styled  pater^  to  distinguish  him 
ftooi  his  son  of  the  same  name.  Sir  Reginald  was  one  of  the 
Magnates  ScotisB,  who  cononned  in  settiing  the  succession  to 
the  crown  on  Margaret  of  Norway,  grand-daughter  of  Alex- 
ander the  Third,  in  1284.  He  was  also  one  of  the  barons 
who  in  1289  addrtssed  Edward  the  First  of  England,  on  the 
Butjeot  of  a  mairiago  between  the  young  queen  of  Scots  and 
his  son  the  prince  of  Wales,  with  tiie  view  of  uniting  the 
kingdoms.  He  made  his  submission  to  the  English  monarch 
at  Aberdeen,  on  17th  July  1296,  and  hia  name,  as  well  as 
that  of  Reginaldns  le  Chein,  filiu9y  is  found  in  tiie  Bagman 
BoH 

His  brother,  Heniy  le  Cheyn,  was  bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
from  1281  to  1888,  (although  aooording  to  Boeoe  ana  other 


writers  he  died  in  1829.)  The  house  of  the  Carmelite  ftisis 
in  Aberdeen  hfcd  been  built  and  endowed  by  his  father,  Begi- 
nald  le  Cheyn,  who,  besides  other  revenues,  bestowed  upon  it 
two  pounds  yeariy  out  of  the  lands  of  Blackwater  fai  the  par- 
ish of  St.  Feigna,  Aberdeenshire,  which  entirdy  bdonged  to 
nun.  Henry,  like  his  brother  and  nephew,  swore  ftalty  to 
Edward  the  First  in  1296,  and  on  Bnice*s  asserting  his  right 
to  the  tiutme,  be  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  retire  into  Eng- 
land; but  was  permitted  by  King  Bobert,  after  being  settied 
OD  the  throne,  to  return  to  his  see,  when,  aoooiding  to  tradi- 
tion, he  applied  all  the  rents  of  his  Inshopric,  which,  during  hi« 
absence  had  accumulated  to  a  conaidenble  amount,  in  building 
the  fine  old  Gothic  bridge  with  one  arch,  over  tiie  river  Don, 
(the  celebrated  Brig  of  Balgownie,)  near  Aberdeen.  It  b  pro- 
bable that  if  he  had  any  concern  in  the  bridge  at  all,  it  was  at 
the  command  of  King  Bobert  Bruce  that  he  thus  devoted  the 
unapplied  rents  of  his  see  to  such  a  purpose.  In  the  account 
of  the  bishop  in  Boeo»*s  lives,  tiiere  is  no  mention  made  ol 
such  a  work,  while  the  distinct  assertion  in  the  chsrter  ot 
Sir  Alexander  Hay,  who  bequeathed,  in  1605,  an  annua] 
sum  of  two  pounds,  five  shOlings,  and  cightpenoe,  for  the 
support  of  this  bridge,  that  certain  annals  testified  that  it 
was  erected  by  the  order  and  at  the  expense  of  King  Bobert, 
is  afair  proof  that  the  structure  was  the  work  of  that  mon* 
arch,  and  not  of  the  prelate,  who  had  rendered  to  his  author- 
ity an  unwilling  obedience,  and  to  whom  it  has  ever  been 
popularly  imputed. 

The  above-named  Sir  Beginald  le  Chdn,  chamberlain, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who,  as  akeady  stated,  bore  the 
same  name.  Nisbet  mentions  a  charter,  without  a  date, 
granted  *'  by  Beynald  Chein,  son  of  Beynald,  of  the  Umda  ot 
Dury,  whidi  he  disponed  to  Gilbert,  son  of  Bobert  of  Strath- 
em,  and  which  charter  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Adam  of 
Killoonehaugh,  earl  of  Carrick,  and  after  that,  Elng  Bobert 
the  Bruce  gives  the  lands  of  Dummany,  which  formeriy  be- 
longed to  Bodger  Moubray,  to  Sir  B^inald  Chein,  as  that 
king's  charter  bears.**  Sir  B^ginaU,  the  son,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Halidonhill  in  1888,  and  died,  with- 
out male  issue,  in  1850.  He  had  two  daughters,  Mariota 
and  Mary.  Of  these  the  following  stoiy  is  related.  Sir 
Beginald,  who  possessed  more  than  a  third  of  Caithness,  in- 
cluding the  district  which  now  forms  the  parish  of  Wick,  is 
still  famous  in  the  Highland  districto  as  a  mighty  hunter, 
under  the  name  of  Morsr  na  Shien.  He  was  most  anxious 
for  a  son  to  heir  his  vast  estates;  and  when  his  wife,  Maiy, 
brought  him  a  daughter,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury  he  ordered 
the  diild  to  be  destroyed.  It  was,  however,  conveyed  away, 
and  a  subsequent  daughter  escaped,  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  rage  of  the  twice  di8app<Mnted  chief.  Yeaia  roUed  on, 
and  Morar  na  Shien  often  lamented  his  childless  condition. 
At  length,  on  some  public  occasion,  a  great  festival  was  held, 
at  which  Sir  Begmald  noticed  two  young  ladies,  who  far  out- 
shone the  rest  of  the  company.  He  expressed  his  admim- 
tion,  and  lamented  to  his  wife  his  cruel  m&tuAtioo,  which  had 
led  bun  to  order  the  death  of  his  daughters,  who,  had  th^ 
been  allowed  to  live,  would  have  been  about  the  age  of  these 
peerless  beauties.  Maiy  do  Cheyne  hastened  to  oonleBa  her 
justifiable  disobedience  to  her  husband*a  orders,  and  intro- 
duced the  young  ladies  to  him  as  his  own  daughters.  Over- 
powered with  joy.  Sir  Beginald  de  Cheyne  acknowledged 
them  as  his;  and  constituted  them  heiresses  of  his  extensive 
possessions.  Msriota,  the  elder  daughter,  married,  first,  Sir 
John  Douglas,  and  after  his  death,  without  issue,  John  de 
Keith,  of  Baven*s  Craig,  seoond  son  of  Shr  Edward  Keith, 
great  marischal  of  Scotland,  and  with  her  the  esteto  of  In* 
verugie  uassed  into  the  Keith  family.    They  had  a  son,  Aa 
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draw,  who  baoame  ponened,  in  nght  of  bu  mother,  of  the 
landi  of  AolM!giIl  and  oiher  aatatea  in  Caithneea-ahire.  Tlie 
daaoandanta  of  tliia  mairiage  oontinaed  a  aeparate  bnunch  of 
the  Keitba  £or  aayen  or  eight  generatxona.  Marj  or  Maijoiy, 
the  jonngar,  waa  heireaa  of  Doflfha,  and  married  Niool  Sath- 
ariand,  aecood  aon  of  Kenneth,  third  eaii  of  Sutherland,  who 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Halidonhill  in  1338,  and  with  her  obtained 
the  baron  J  of  Doffue  in  the  county  of  Elgin  [aee  DuFrus, 
lord].  In  conaequenoe  he  added  the  axma  of  Chejne  to  hia 
Internal  coat  of  Sutherland. 

PYom  the  Cheynea  of  Inverugie  descended  aereral  rerj 
aonaidemble  familiea,  aa  the  Cheynea  of  Amage,  Easelmont, 
Straloch,  I>nndarg,  Pitfitchie,  &c.  Most  of  Uieae  are  now 
extinct  in  the  male  Una.  The  laat  of  the  family  of  Anage 
was  the  learned  James  Cheyne  (Jacobua  OheynsBus  ab  Ar^ 
nage),  profeaaor  at  Donay,  of  whom  a  notice  followa. 

A  son  of  Cheyne  of  Inveru^e  married  the  heiress  of  Mar- 
shal of  Easelmont,  and  with  her  got  the  landa  of  that  name, 
on  account  of  which  the  famOy  quartered  the  anna  of  Mar- 
ahal  with  thdr  own.  From  this  family  was  descended  the 
iminent  physidan,  Dr.  Geoige  Cheyne,  of  whom  also  a  notice 
follows. 

Chriatian  Cheyne,  a  daughter  of  Cheyne  of  Straloch,  mar- 
ned  Sir  Alexander  Seton  of  Seton,  ancestor  of  the  earls  d 
Winton,  and  governor  of  Berwick,  whose  son,  Tliomaa,  waa 
hanged  by  Edward  the  Third  of  England,  in  July  1883,  be- 
cause his  father  would  not  deliwr  up  the  town  of  Berwick  to 
him,  before  the  time  agreed  upon,  he  being  then  a  hostage  in 
Ilia  hands. 

This  name  was,  by  Charles  the  Second,  ennobled  in  the 
peerage  of  Scotland,  the  title  of  Viscount  Newhaven,  Lord 
Cheyne,  having  been  in  1681  conferred  on  Charles  Cheyne  oi 
Chelsea,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  [See  Nzwhavkm, 
Viseount  1 

CHErNE,  Jambs,  rector  of  the  Scots  college 
at  Donay,  was  bom  in  Aberdeenshire  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Amage  in  that  connty.  After  studying  at  Aber- 
deen, he  went  to  Paris,  and  taught  philosophy  at 
the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  from  whence  he  removed 
to  Douay,  and,  after  teaching  there  with  great 
reputation,  became  the  head  of  the  seminary.  He 
was  also  canon  and  great  penitentiary  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Tournay,  and  died  in  1602.    His  works 

are : 

Analysis  in  PhOosophiam  Aristot  Douay,  1678, 1595, 8vo. 

De  Sphssra  sen  Globi  Ccelestis  Fabrica.    Douay,  1575, 8vo. 

De  Geographia,  lib.  duo.    Douay,  1576,  8vo. 

Orationea  du»  de  perfecto  Philosopho  et  de  Pnedioationibus 
Aatrologorum.    Douay,  1577,  8vo. 

Analysis  et  Scholia  in  Aristot.  lib.  xir.  De  Prima  sen  Di- 
Tina  Phlloaophia.    Douay,  1578,  8vo. 

Analysis  in  Physiologiam  AristOtelicam.    Paris,  1580,  8vo. 

CHEYNE,  rrBOBOB,  a  physician  and  medical 
writer  of  considerable  eminence  in  his  day,  was 
bom  in  1671,  at  Auchencruive,  parish  of  Meth- 
lick,  Aberdeenshire,  and  educated  at  Edinburgh 
under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pitcium,  whom.  In  the 
preface  to  one  of  his  works,  he  styles  bis  "  grand 


master  and  generous  friend."  After  taking  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  he  repaired,  about  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age,  to  London.  He  had  passed  his 
youth  in  close  study  and  great  abstemiousness* 
but  after  going  to  the  metropolis,  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  frequent  taverns  in  order  to  get  into  prac- 
tice, and  indulging  in  habits  of  excess,  he  grew 
fat,  short-breathed,  lethargic,  and  listless,  and 
swelled  to  such  an  enormous  size,  that  he  at  one 
time  exceeded  thirty-two  stones  in  weight.  Hav- 
ing tried  medicine  in  vain,  he  next  retired  to  the 
conntiy,  and  lived  very  low.  This  proving  Inef- 
fectual, he  went  to  Bath,  and  drank  the  waters, 
but  without  permanent  relief.  On  his  return  to 
London  he  had  recourse  to  a  milk  and  vegetable 
diet,  which  removed  his  complaints.  His  bulk 
was  reduced  to  almost  one-third;  he  recovered 
his  strength,  activity  and  cheerfulness,  with  the 
free  and  perfect  use  of  his  faculties ;  and,  by  reg- 
ular observance  of  this  regimen,  he  reached  a  good 
old  age.  It  was  his  custom  to  practise  in  London 
in  winter,  and  in  Bath  in  summer.  He  died  at 
the  latter  place  April  12,  1743,  in  his  72d  year 
Besides  his  medical  publications,  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  *  Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion,^ published  in  1705,  at  which  time  he  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  dedicated  to  the 
earl  of  Roxburgh,  at  whose  request,  and  for  whose 
use,  it  was  written ;  and  also  of  a  work  on  Flux- 
ions, which  was  replied  to  by  the  celebrated 
French  mathematician  Abraham  de  Moivre,  and 
regarding  which  he  himself  in  after  life  said  that 
it  was  conceived  in  ambition  and  brought  forth  in 
vanity. — ^Dr.  Cheyne's  works  are : 

A  New  Theoiy  of  Aoute  and  Slow-continued  Fe^-ers; 
wherein,  besides  the  appearance  of  such,  and  the  manner  ol 
their  cure,  oocaaonally  the  Structure  of  the  Glands,  and  the 
manner  and  lawa  of  Secretion,  the  operation  of  purgative, 
vomitive,  and  mercurial  medicinea  are  mechanically  explained. 
Lond.  1702,  8vo.  1722,  8vo.  1724,  8vo.  To  thia  he  pre- 
fixed an  Essay  concerning  the  improvementa  of  the  Theory  of 
Medicine.        * 

Bemarks  on  two  late  Pamphlets  written  by  Dr.  Oliphant 
against  Dr.  Pitcaim's,  and  the  New  Theory  of  Fevers.  Edin. 
1702,  8vo. 

Fluxionum  Methodns  inversa;  aive  quantitatum  fluenthmi 
leges  generaliorea.    Lond.  1708,  4to. 

Bndimentorum  Method!  Fluxionum  mversa  Specimina  ad* 
versus  Abr.  de  Moivre.    Lond.  1708, 1705,  4to. 

Philosophical  Prindplea  of  Natural  Bdi^on ;  oontaimng 
the  Elementa  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  proofr  for  Na- 
tural Religion  arinng  from  them.  Lond  1706,  8ro.  170C 
8va 
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PidloMplDcal  Prindplci  of  RcG^,  Natonl  and  Beveakd. 
Loud.  1715,  1786,  8to. 

Oocerratioos  cemceroing  tbe  Nature  and  Tnie  Method  of 
Treating  tba  Goat.  Tc^ber  with  an  AoeoiBit  of  the  Katore 
and  Quaiitiei  of  th»  Bath  Waten,  the  manner  of  nang  them, 
and  the  IKseaaes  hi  which  thej  are  proper ;  as  also  the  Na- 
ture and  Cure  of  moet  Chronica]  Diatempers.  Lond.  1720, 
8to.    1722, 1725,  Sro, 

De  Matnra  Fibr»  epiaqoe  lazK  aiva  resolntae  eonditionis 
'Horbis  traetatui.     I>ond.  1725,  Sro.    Paris,  1742. 

Ksear  on  Health  and  Long  Life.    Lond.  1725,  Sro, 

Tbe  Engfish  Maladj,  or  a  Treatise  of  Nerrons  Diseases  of 
all  kinds :  aa  spleen,  Tapoors,  lowness  of  spirits,  hjpodion- 
driacal  and  hysterical  distemperi,  &c  Lond.  1733,  1735, 
1739,  8to.    Doblin,  1733,  8to. 

An  Essay  on  Regnnen;  together  with  fire  Diseoones, 
medical,  mora],  and  pbiloeopbical :  serving  to  illnstrate  the 
principles  and  theory  of  Philosophical  Medicine,  and  point 
oat  some  of  its  moral  eonseqnenees.  Lond.  1739,  1740, 
1753,  8ro.    In  ItsHan,  Padaa,  1765. 

The  Natural  Method  of  caring  the  Diseases  of  the  Bodj, 
and  the  disorders  of  the  Mind  depending  on  the  Body ;  in 
three  parts.    London,  1742,  8yo. 

An  Aooonnt  of  himself,  and  of  his  various  Cores.  Lond. 
1743,  1763,  8ro. 


Chishoutk,  a  snmame  derived  from  the  Norman  FrBDcii 
chet^^  to  choose,  and  the  Saxon  holme,  Tlie  family  who 
first  bore  it  in  Scotland  possessed  lands  hi  Rozburgbsbire  and 
Rerwickshire  so  early  as  tbe  reign  of  Alexander  lit.  The  chief 
of  the  name  was  Chisbolme  of  Chisbolme  in  the  former 
connty,  of  whom  Chisbolme,  now  of  Stircbes,  also  in  Box- 
borghsbire,  is  tbe  direct  beur  male  and  representative.  In 
the  Ragman  Boll  appear  the  names  of  Richard  de  Chese- 
holme,  ooonte  de  Rokeshrngb,  and  his  son,  John  de  Chese- 
Iiolme,  afterwards  Sir  John  de  Cbeseholme,  who  married  in 
1335,  Ann,  d^.  of  Sir  Robert  Lander  of  Quarrel  wood,  Nairn- 
shire, and  constable  of  tbe  royal  castle  of  Urquhart,  Inverness- 
shire.  In  1346,  bis  son,  Sir  Robert  de  Cbeseholme,  was  taken 
prisoner  with  David  II.,  at  tbe  battle  of  Durham.  In  1359 
he  snoeeeded  his  fatber-in-Uw  as  oonstable  of  Urqohart  cas- 
tle, and  died  in  1872.  His  eldest  son,  John,  suooeeded  to 
tbe  border  estate  and  tbe  lands  of  Quarrel  wood  in  Nairnshire, 
wliile  bis  second  son,  \Alexander,  married  Margaret  de  la 
Ard,  hsiress  of  Erehless,  and  fonnded  the  family  of  Erchleas 
and  Stratbglass,  in  InvemesB-sbuu  He  is  mentioned  in  a 
deed  of  date  1868,  as  comportioner,  along  with  Lord  Fenton, 
in  tbe  barony  of  Ard,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son,  Thomas, 
as  sppears  hj  an  indenture,  dated  1408,  entered  into  between 
William  de  Fenton  of  Baky  on  tbe  one  part,  and  Maigaret 
de  la  Ard,  domina  de  Erchleas,  and  Thomas  de  Chisbolme, 
her  son  and  bdr,  on  the  other  part.  This  Thomas  died  with- 
out issue.  His  brother,  Alexander,  who  succeeded  him,  bad 
only  daughters,  who  conveyed  the  estate  into  other  families 
by  marriage,  and  so  tbe  family  of  Chisbolme  of  Stratbglass 
came  to  an  end.  William,  the  third  son,  was  treasurer  of 
Moray.  John,  the  eldest  son,  had  three  sons:  John;  Robert, 
who  suooeeded  John ;  and  Edmund,  founder  of  tbe  house  of 
Oromlix,  after  mentioned.  John's  only  daughter,  Morella, 
married  Alexander  Sutherland  of  Dof^  who  got  with  her 
Quarrelwood  and  other  lands  in  Nairnshire.  Robert's  great- 
grandson,  John  Chisbolme,  tenth  of  that  ilk,  forfeited  tbe 
estate  during  tlie  minority  of  James  Y. ;  but  in  1681,  it  was 
restored  to  his  brother  Geoige,  by  Douglas  of  Dmmlanrig,  to 
whom  it  bad  been  granted.  His  son,  Walter,  is  styled  baron 
of  Cliiahohne  in  the  parliamontarian  roll  of  chieftains,  anno 


1587.  Ho  was  snceeeded,  m  1689,  by  his  eldest  son,  Wal- 
ter, wImss  sen,  also  nannsd  Walter,  a  rasnor  on  his  fiidlier's 
death,  mairied  a  lady  named  Stiriing,  againat  the  will  of  his 
goavdian  asd  fendal  sopcrior,  Doi^^  of  Dnnnlaiirig.  As  the 
Uaids  hdd  firem  the  bttcr  by  the  old  feodal  tenure  of  ward  of 
marriage,  he  became  Eable  in  a  fine  of  5,600  ineffcs  Soota, 
and  failing  to  pay  it  the  estates  vwe  attadied  and  lost  to  tlic 
family.  He  had  two  sons,  Walter  and  Wliham.  The  former 
aeqabed  the  estate  of  Studies  fiora  Thomas  Seott  efWhita- 
hide  m  1660.  Em  eldest  son,  Wilfism,  the  seeood  of  Stir- 
dies,  was  soceseded  by  his  eldest  son,  John  (died  in  1755), 
whoss  son,  alao  named  Jdm,  was  saeoeeded  in  1794,  by  his 
third  son,  Gilbert,  the  dder  two  having  predeceased  him. 
By  his  second  wife,  Elisabeth,  aeoond  dangfaterof  John  Scott, 
Esq.  of  Whitehangh,  Gilbert  had  two  sons  and  two  daogh- 
ters,  and  died  in  1820.  The  eldest  son,  John  Ghisfaohne,  the 
sixth  of  Stirehes  and  twentieth  in  descent  fnm  Bidiard  de 
Chisholm,  mairied  in  1840,  Maigaret,  ddest  dangbter  and 
oohdreas  of  Robert  Walker,  Esq.  of  MnmriUs,  Stiitiiigshire, 
with  isBoe.  On  sneoeeding,  ufi  1852,  to  the  lands  of  White- 
haogh,  he  aasumed  the  name  of  Seott  Chiaholme. 

The  old  family  estate  of  Chisbolme  wss  purchssed,  about 
1784,  by  William  Chishohme,  a  great-grandson  of  Walter  the 
ftr»t  of  Stiiches,  finom  Sir  James  Stewart  of  Cdtness,  and  on 
the  death  of  hia  son,  Charles,  withoot  issue,  it  fell  to  his 
eoosin,  Scott  of  ODldhonse,  who  also  sssnmed  tlie  name  of 
Soott  Chisbolme. 


Tbe  modem  clan  Chishoiji  in  Inveraess-shire,  though 
daiming  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  are,  it  is  probable,  descended 
from  one  of  the  northern  collaterals  of  the  ori^al  family  of 
Cliisbolme  of  Chishohne  in  Roxborgbsbire,  and  cannot  be 
traced  farther  back  than  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  when  a 
Wiland  de  Clie^bolm  obtained  a  charter  of  tbe  lands  of  Comer 
dated  9th  April  1513.  At  a  later  period  they  obtained  a  gift 
of  tbe  lands  of  Ercbless  and  others.  In  1587,  tbe  diiefs  on 
whose  lands  resided  "  broken  men,"  were  caBed  upon  to  give 
security  f<Mr  their  peaceable  behavioor,  among  whom  appears 
'*  Cbeisbolme  of  Cummer.**  After  tbe  battle  of  Killiecrankie, 
in  1689,  Ercbless  castle,  tbe  seat  of  the  chief,  was  garrisoned 
for  King  James,  and  General  Livingstone,  the  commander  of 
the  government  forces,  had  considerable  difficulty  in  dislodg- 
ing tbe  Highlanders.  In  1715,  Ruari,  or  Roderick  Maclan, 
the  chief,  signed  tbe  address  of  a  hundred  and  two  diiefs  and 
heads  of  booses  to  George  tbe  First,  expressive  of  their  at- 
tachment and  loyalty,  but  no  notice  being  taken  of  it,  be  en- 
gaged very  actively  in  tbe  rising  under  tbe  earl  of  Mar ;  and 
at  tbe  battle  of  Dunblane,  tbe  dan  was  beaded  by  Chisholm 
of  Crocfin,  an  aged  veteran,  for  which  tbe  estates  of  the  chief 
were  forfeited  and  sold.  In  1727,  be  procured,  with  several 
other  chiefs,  a  pardon  under  tbe  privy  seal,  and  the  lands 
were  subsequently  conveyed,  by  tbe  then  proprietor,  to  Ro- 
derick's, eldest  son,  who  entailed  them  on  his  heirs  male. 
In  1745,  this  chief  joined  the  standard  of  tbe  Pretender 
with  his  clan,  and  Colin,  his  youngest  son,  was  appointed 
colonel  of  tbe  clan  battalion.  Lord  President  Forbes  thuf 
states  tbe  strength  of  the  Cbisholms  at  that  period. 
**Cbisbolms — Their  chief  is  Chisholm  of  Stratbglass,  in 
Gaelic  ealled  Cbisallidi.  His  lands  an  held  of  the  orown, 
and  he  can  bring  out  two  hundred  men.**  At  tbe  battle  of 
Colloden,  William  Chisholm,  a  near  kinsman  of  the  chief, 
was  flag-bearer  of  tbe  dan.  He  fought  long  and  manfully ; 
and  even  after  the  retreat  bad  become  genersi,  be  rallied 
and  led  his  dansmen  again  and  again  to  the  chargk  A 
body  of  tbe  Cbisholms  ultimately  sought  shelter  in  a  bam, 
which  was  soon  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  ^e  soldiers  of  thi 
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njn\  nrniy,  but  William  Chisholm  cnt  his  way  through  them 
ontil  he  was  shot  bj  some  Englishmen.  His  widow,  Chris- 
tiana Fex^nsson,  a  native  of  the  pansh  of  Gontin.  Ross-shire, 
where  her  fkther  was  a  blacksmith,  composed  a  beaatiful 
lament  for  him  in  Gaelic,  *  Cnmha  do  dh*  Uilleam  Siseal,* 
which  is  still  popnlar  in  the  Highlands.  One  of  the  seven 
outlaws  who  sheltered  Prince  Charles  in  a  cave  m  the  Braes 
of  CHenmoriston,  daring  his  wanderings  after  the  battle  of 
CuUoden,  was  a  Chisholm,  who,  with  another  of  the  men 
named  Grant,  safely  conveyed  him  to  the  coast  of  Arisaig, 
resisting  the  temptation  of  thirty  thonsand  poands  ollered  for 
his  captmv.  From  this  man,  Hngh  Chisholm,  who  after- 
wards resided  for  many  years  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Home  ob- 
tained some  of  his  information  for  h»  account  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. Sir  Walter  Scott  knew  him  personally,  and  in  his  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather  gives  some  Interesting  details  respecting 
him,  but  too  long  for  insertion  here,  besides  being  somewhat 
inflated,  and  probably  in  part  apoeiyphal. 

Alexander  Chisholm,  chief  of  the  clan,  who  socceeded  io 
1785,  left  an  only  child,  Mary,  married  to  James  Gooden, 
Ksq.,  London,  and  dying  in  1793,  the  chiefship  and  estates, 
agreeably  to  the  deed  of  entail,  devolved  on  his  yonngest  bro- 
ther, William,  who  married  Elizabeth,  eldest  danghter  of 
Dnncan  MacDonnell,  Esq.  of  Glengarry,  and  left  two  sons  and 
one  danghter.  On  his  death  in  1817  he  was  sncceeded  oy 
the  elder  son,  Alexander  William,  once  member  of  parliament 
for  Inverness-shire,  who  died,  pismatarely,  in  September 
1888,  and  of  whose  amiable  life  an  interesting  memoir  has 
Iteen  published.  **  His  eminent  classical  and  scientific  at- 
tainments," says  the  writer  of  the  account  of  the  parish  of 
Kilmorack,  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  "graced 
and  sanctified  by  his  unostentatioas  and  unfeigned  piety, 
rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  honourable  utuation  of 
representative  of  his  native  eounty  in  parliament.  To  that 
situation  he  was  called  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  but 
death  cut  diort  his  career  almost  in  its  commencement."  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Duncan  MacDonnell  Chisliolm, 
who  died  in  T>ondon  14th  Septeml)er  1858,  aged  47,  when  the 
estate  devolved  on  James  Sutherland  Chisholm,  aon  of  Roderick, 
eldest  ion  of  the  above  Alexander. 

The  prefix  *The*  is  employed  occanonally  and  appropri- 
ately by  the  chiefs  of  clans  who  use  the  name  Mao  or  Mag- 
MM,  as  The  Macnab,  The  MacGregor,  meaning  the  chiefs 
of  the  dans  Nab  and  Gregor.  It  is  also  used  in  the  same 
sense  by  the  head  of  an  Irish  family,  viz.  *^The  O^Connor 
Don ;"  the  Spanish  adjunct  Don,  Ihnunm,  or  lord,  having 
the  same  meaning.  "  The  Chisholm  "  is  the  only  instance  of 
its  use  without  the  accompanying  term  of  headship*  An  old 
tiuef  of  the  clan  Chisholm  once  not  very  modestly  said  that 
there  were  but  three  penons  in  the  world  entitled  to  it— 
*  the  pope,  the  king,  and  the  Chisholm.' 

One  of  the  chiefs  of  this  clan  having  earned  off  a  danghter 
of  Lord  Lovat,  placed  her  on  an  islet  in  Loch  Bmirach,  whero 
she  was  soon  discovered  by  the  Frazers,  who  had  mustered 
for  the  rescue.  A  severo  conflict  ensued,  during  which  the 
young  lady  was  accidentally  slain  by  her  own  brother.  A 
plaintive  Gaelic  song  records  the  sad  calamity,  and  numerous 
tumuli  mark  the  graves  of  those  who  fell. 


The  once  great  fiunily  of  Chisholme  of  Cromlix,  sometimes 
written  Cromleck,  in  Perthshire,  which  for  above  a  century 
were  hereditary  bailies  and  Justiciaries  of  the  ecdesiasticd 
lordship  of  Dunblane,  and  furnished  three  bishops  to  that 
see,  but  which  is  now  extinct,  was  also  descended  from  the 
border  Chisholmes ;  the  first  of  that  family,  Edmund  Chis- 
kolme  of  Orondis,  eariy  in  the  fifteenth  ceutuiy,  being  the 


fcsn  of  Chisholme  of  Chisholme  in  Roxburghshire,  who  also 
possessed  the  estate  of  Tmdaie  in  England.  He  married, 
first,  Margaret  Sindair,  a  widow,  a  daughter  ^f  the  house  of 
Dryden,  and  the  mother  of  Sir  John  Ramsay  of  Baimain,  the 
unworthy  fikvourite  of  James  the  Third,  afterwards  for  a  time 
Lord  Bothwell  [see  antey  p.  858].  By  this  lady  he  had  two 
sons,  James,  of  whom  afterwards,  and  Thomss.  He  married, 
secondly,  Janet,  daughter  of  James  Drummond  of  Coldoch, 
brother  of  John  Lord  Drummond,  and  by  her  he  had  two 
sons.  Sir  James,  who  succeeded  him  and  William,  bishop  of 
Dunblane,  and  also  three  daughters. 

His  elder  son,  by  the  first  marriage,  James  Chisholme,  was 
chaplain  to  James  the  Third,  and  having  been  sent  by  that 
monareh  to  Rome,  was  by  Pope  Innocent  the  Eighth  made 
bishop  of  Dunblane  in  1486,  but  was  not  consecrated  till  the 
following  year.  In  his  old  age,  after  having  been  forty  years 
in  the  see,  he  resigned  it  in  the  year  1527,  in  favour  of  his 
half-brother,  William  Chisholme,  above  mentioned,  retaining 
the  administration  of  the  fruits  of  lus  bishopric,  and  died  is 
1584. 

Sir  James  Chishohne,  the  elder  son  of  the  second  mamag^ 
succeeded  his  father,  as  second  laird  of  Cromlix.  He  mar- 
ried Lady  Catherine  Grahame,  sister  of  the  third  earl  of 
Montroee,  and  by  her  had  three  sons  and  four  daughtere. 
His  eldest  son.  Sir  James,  succeeded  him.  William,  the 
second  son,  succeeded  his  uncle  William,  as  bishop  of  Dun- 
blane ;  and  Alexander,  the  third  son,  was  parson  of  Comrie. 
William  Chisholme,  the  youngest  son  of  Edmund  Chisholme, 
and  full  brother  of  the  first  Sir  James,  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Dunblane  in  April  1527.  He  was  a  great  opponent  of  the 
Reformation,  and  alienated  the  episcopal  patrimony  of  his  see 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Most  of  it  he  gave  to  his  nephew  | 
Snr  James  Chisholme  of  Cromlix,  but  laxge  portions  of  it 
were  also  bestowed  on  James  Chisholme  of  Glassengall,  his 
own  natural  son,  and  on  his  two  natural  daughters,  one  of 
whom  was  married  to  Sir  James  Stirling  of  Keir,  and  tlio 
otiier  to  John  Buchanan  of  that  ilk.  He  died  in  1564.  His 
nephew,  William  Chisholme,  wss,  in  June  1561,  by  papal 
brief,  constituted  coacljutor  and  successor  to  him  in  the  see  of 
Dunblane.  This  nephew  was  much  employed  by  Maiy  queen 
of  Scots  in  public  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  eommismonere 
for  the  divorcmg  of  the  earl  of  Bothwell  from  Lady  Jane 
Qordon,  previous  to  the  marriage  of  that  nobleman  with  the 
queen.  He  dilapidated  what  his  unde  had  left  of  the  reve- 
nues of  his  bishopric,  and  was  forfeited  for  noncompliance 
with  the  new  measures  both  in  church  and  state.  Retiring 
into  France,  he  was  made  buhop  of  Vaison,  and  in  his  old 
age  he  resigned  that  see  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  abo  named 
William  Chisholme,  and  became  a  friar  at  Grenoble.  He 
died  at  Rome. 

Sir  James  Chisholme,  the  third  laird  of  Cromlix,  married 
Jean  Drummond,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Drummond  of  Inver- 
peffiray,  by  his  wife.  Lady  Maipuret  Stuart,  widow  of  Lord 
Gordon,  and  daughter  of  King  James  the  Fourth.  By  this 
lady  he  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  Sir  James,  the 
eldest,  succeeded  him.  William,  the  second  son,  was  bom  at 
Inveipeffniy,  March  11,  1551,  and  was  educated  m  France. 
On  his  nnde*8  redgning  his  sse  in  his  favour,  he  became 
bishop  of  Vaison.  John  Chisholme,  the  third  son,  bom 
at  Dunblane  in  August  1557,  lived  chiefly  in  France,  and 
was  the  secret  agent  of  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  duke  of 
Parma  with  the  Scottish  Catholic  lords,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  infra.  Thomas  Chidiokne,  the  fourth  son,  whose 
name  in  old  documents  is  spelled  Cheeseholm,  was  portioner 
of  Butter-Gask,  and  died  without  hdrs.  The  ddest  daugh- 
ter, Jean,  was  married  to  James  Drammond,  second  son  a' 
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Durid  Lord  Drammondi  and  bj  her  he  got  the  Umds  of  In- 
rerpeffraj,  which  were  her  mother's  portion.  He  fint  bore 
the  title  of  Lord  InchaffiraT,  being  oommendator  of  that  ab- 
bacy, bat  was,  in  1607,  created  Lord  Maderty,  a  title  merged 
m  1711,  in  the  yiscoimtj  of  StrathaOan,  the  eeoood  title  of 
which  is  Lord  Drommond  of  Cromliz.  [See  Stbathaluln, 
Viacoimt  of.]  Helen,  the  second  daughter,  was  married  to 
Charteris  of  Kinfaons;  Margaret,  the  third,  to  Mnshet  of 
that  ilk ;  and  Agnes,  the  youngest,  to  Napier  of  Merchiston. 

Sir  James  Chisholme,  eldest  son  of  Sir  James,  the  fourth 
laird  of  Cromliz,  was  bom  at  Mntfail,  10th  September  1550. 
The  first  Lord  Balmerinoeh,  principal  secretary  of  state  in  Soot- 
land,  on  his  trial  Sn  1608,  for  high  treason,  for  sending  a  let- 
ter to  the  Pope,  in  his  migesty*s  name,  without  his  author- 
ity, confessed  that,  in  1698,  he  had  written  to  his  holiness, 
in  the  king's  name,  for  a  cardinal's  hat  for  the  bishop  of  Vai- 
son  (William  Ghishofane,  seamduty.  Lord  Bahnerinooh  was 
a  connection  of  the  Cromlix  family,  and  hence  the  interest  he 
took  in  their  adTancement.  [See  ante,  p.  228.]  Robertson 
in  his  History  of  Scotland,  and  Douglas  in  his  Peerage,  erro- 
neously call  this  bishop  Drwnmoml,  a  very  natural  mistake, 
as  the  Chisholmes  and  Dmmmonds  were  very  nearly  con- 
nected by  frequent  intermarriages,  but  he  was  William  Chi§- 
Ao&na,  second  of  the  name  and  snniame.  It  was  also  statM, 
on  that  occasion,  by  the  lord  priyy  seal,  that,  in  1688,  the 
same  bishop  came  to  Scotiand,  with  great  offers  from  the 
Pope,  that  if  King  James  made  any  kind  of  acknowledgment 
of  him,  he  would  have  prevented  the  sailing  of  the  great  Ar- 
mada, **  and  after  him  came  Sir  James  Chisholme,  who  dealt 
in  the  same  oouise,  and  because  he  did  not  prevail,  he  broke 
his  heart  and  so  died."  On  the  alarm  of  the  Spanish  Armad* 
that  year,  the  General  Assembly  remitted  to  the  presbytery 
of  Edinbuigh,  to  summon  before  it  certain  papists  and  apos- 
tates, among  whom  was  the  abovenamed  John  Chisholme,  bro- 
ther of  the  bishop  of  Vaison  (William  Chisholme,  terltut), 
and  son  of  Sir  James  Chisholme  of  Cromliz,  who,  in  the  in- 
teroepted  oorrespondenoe  between  the  duke  of  Panna  and  the 
Catholic  lords  was,  for  bettar  ooneealmeni,  called  John  Jam- 
eson, while  the  duke  was  styled  **  our  miller."  Bohart  Bruce, 
the  Roman  Catholic  traffidbnri  in  his  letter  to  the  duke,  intei^ 
cepted  in  Januaxy  1689,  speaks  of  Sir  James  Chisholme  as 
the  eldest  brother  of  this  John  Chisholme,  and  with  reference 
to  the  money  which  he  had  brought  frvm  the  duke,  he  says 
that  he  would  be  guided  hy  his  advioe  in  the  disposal  of  it, 
**  for  he  is  a  man  confident  and  wine,  and  one  upon  our  part, 
and  veiy  littie  suspected."  [Calderwood's  fftBitfiy,  voL  v. 
p.  22.]  Sir  James  married  dame  Anna  Bethune,  daughter 
of  the  laird  of  Creich,  and  by  her  he  had  his  successor.  Sir 
James,  and  other  children. 

The  eldest  son,  Sir  James  Ohishohne,  styled  of  Dundam 
and  Cromliz,  knight,  was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  house- 
hold to  King  James  the  Sizth,  and  high  in  the  frivour  of 
that  monarch.  Notwithstanding  of  his  podtion  and  pros- 
peoti,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been  much  mixed  up  with 
the  intrigues  of  the  Catholic  lords  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
reformed  religion  in  Scotland ;  and  in  1692,  it  was  intended 
that  he  should  proceed  to  Spain,  on  their  part,  to  procure 
assistance  for  the  advancement  of  their  projects ;  but  not  be- 
mg  ready  in  time,  Hr.  George  Kerr  went  in  his  stead.  That 
gentieman  was  apprehended  in  the  idand  of  Cumbray,  and 
upon  him  were  found,  besides  seventeen  letters  <^  a  treason- 
able and  dangerous  character,  eight  others,  signed  in  blank 
by  the  earls  of  Huntiy,  Angus,  and  Errol,  and  by  Gordon  of 
Anchindown ;  which,  on  being  known,  created  great  conster- 
nation and  alarm  in  the  kingdom.  An  account  of  the  dis- 
Mvenr  of  thb  Popish  plot,  called  the  a£Qur  of  the  "  Soottiah 


Blanks,"  has  been  reprinted,  from  a  rare  tract  of  the  time,  m 
Pitoaim*s  Criminal  Trials,  (voL  L  p.  817,)  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred.  On  February  li»,  1692-8,  Sir  James  Chisbohnt 
was  denounced  for  not  appearing  to  answer  "  toodiing  his 
practising  and  trafficking  in  sundry  tressonabla  msttera 
against  the  true  religion,"  Ac. ;  and  at  the  pvwviacial  synod 
of  Fife  convened  at  St.  Andrews,  26th  September  1698,  he 
was,  with  the  Catholic  earls,  Angus,  Huntiy,  and  Errol,  and 
Sir  Patrick  Gordon  of  Auchxndown,  formally  ezeommunl- 
cated ;  but  in  1696,  on  his  appearing  before  the  Assembly, 
which  met  in  June  of  that  year  at  Montrose,  oonfeinng  bis 
apostaey,  and  dedaring  his  adherence  to  the  reformed  foitfa, 
he  was  relessed  from  the  sentence  of  ezoommnnication,  and 
admitted  a  member  of  the  reformed  diurch. 

This  Sir  James  Chisholme  was  the  author  of  the  tondiing 
and  interesting  love-song  of  *  Cromlet's  Lilt,*  written  in  his 
youth,  when  absent  in  France,  on  the  supposed  inconstancy 
of  his  betrothed,  Helen  Murray,  oonmionly  called  **Fair 
Helen  of  Aidoch,"  daughter  of  William  Stirimg,  brother  of 
tiie  laird  of  Ardoch,  and  grand-daughter  of  Murray  <^  Strew« 
an,  one  of  the  seventeen  eons  of  Sur  William  Murray  of  Tnl- 
libardine,  already  referred  to  [see  ante.  Art.  At^ol,  p-  1641. 
Itb^g^: 

**  Since  all  thy  vowa,  lUse  maid, 

Are  blown  to  air. 
And  my  poor  heart  betray*d 

To  sad  despair, 
Into  some  wildemeH 
My  griefl  will  espnoi, 
And  thy  bard-heartediNM, 

Ocraellkirr 

And  ends  most  pathetically, 

"  And  when  a  gfaoet  I  am 

I'll  Tblt  thee  s 
O  then  deoeltfnl  dame, 

Whose  cruelty 
Has  killM  the  Undest  he»rt. 
That  e'er  felt  Copld's  dart, 
And  never  can  desert 

From  loving  thesi** 

It  IS  pleasant  to  know  that  fair  Helen  baoame,  after  all,  dia 
wife  of  Chishdme,  notwithstanding  her  forced  and  unoon- 
snmmated  marriage  with  his  treachenms  confidant,  which 
was  annulled  on  his  return  to  Sootiand,  on  the  ezposars  of 
the  treachery  and  villany  of  his  felse  friend,  who  had  kept  up 
hia  letters,  and  prepossessed  the  lady  against  her  absent  lover. 
By  her  Sir  James  had  two  sons,  James,  and  John,  who  both 
inherited  the  estate  of  Cromlo,  besides  severd  dang^xters. 
The  estate  afterwards  became  the  property  <^  General  Drum- 
mond,  by  purchase. 

A  John  Chisholme,  son  of  Chesehobne  of  Cheseholme, 
Bozbnighshire,  and  a  rdative  of  the  Cromliz  family,  wis  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  comptroller  of  artillery,  and  as  such 
was  in  1664  infefted  in  the  building,  called  the  King*a 
Work,  at  the  month  ef  Ldth  harbour.  The  andent  buildings 
had  shared  in  the  conflagration  which  dgnaliied  the  depar- 
turs  of  the  army  of  Henry  VI II.  of  England  in  16U,  and  they 
would  appear  to  have  been  reouilt  by  Chididme  in  a  most 
substantial  and  magnificent  style.  The  foUowing  are  the 
terms  in  which  the  queen  confirms  her  former  grant: — 
"  Efter  her  hienes  lauchfoll  age,  and  revocation  made  in  par* 
liament,  hir  migeste  sett  in  fen  faxme  to  hir  lovite  suitoors 
Johns  Chishohne,  his  airis  and  asmgndsi  all  and  haHle  hir 
landia,  callet  the  King's  Werk  in  Ldth,  within  the  boundia 
spedfit  in  the  infefhnmt.  mdd  to  him  thainqrao,  quhilkit 
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Ihaa  WMr  allnterlie  decayit,  and  sensyne  are  reparit  and  le- 
edifit  be  the  said  Johnne  Chisbolme,  to  the  polioj  and  great 
leooratioim  of  this  reakne,  in  that  oppin  place  and  aight  of 
all  strangearis  and  ntheria  resortand  at  the  schore  of  Ldth." 
Kotwithfltanding  the  tenns  of  this  royal  grant,  the  property 
of  the  King's  W  jik  remained  Tested  in  the  crown.  [  Wilson's 
Memorials  of  EikrJmrgh^  toL  iL  p.  144.] 

CHISHOLM,  Alexander,  an  artist  of  consid- 
erable merit,  was  born  at  Elgin,  in  1792,  or  1798. 
He  was  intended  by  his  father  for  the  homble  oc- 
enpation  of  a  weaver,  for  which  he  entertained  a 
strong  aversion.  He  early  manifested  a  predilec- 
tion for  art,  and  he  was  accustomed,  from  his  own 
ontangfat  impolses,  to  sketch  on  the  cloth  on  which 
he  was  occupied  at  the  loom,  all  the  odd  fignres 
he  saw,  and  remarkable  objects  which  struck  him. 
He  had  been  placed  with  a  master  weaver  at  Pe- 
terhead, and  when  his  leisure  permitted  him,  he 
used  to  resort  to  the  seashore,  and  sketch  on  the 
sand.  When  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of 
age  he  walked  from  Peterhead  to  Aberdeen,  and 
wandered  about  the  streets  for  some  time;  his 
attention  was  at  length  arrested  before  a  shop 
window  by  seeing  some  advertisement  about  col- 
ours. He  entered  the  shop,  introduced  himself  to 
the  shopkeeper,  and  from  him  received  his  firat 
lessons  in  light  and  shade.  At  this  time  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  the  members 
of  which  he  was  permitted  to  sketch ;  and  his 
work  gave  such  satisfaction  that  he  was  forthwith 
commissioned  to  paint  them,  but  was  compelled 
to  decline  doing  so,  from  his  ignorance  of  the  use 
of  colours.  When  he  was  about  nineteen  or  twen- 
ty, he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  pa- 
tronized by  Lord  Elgin  and  the  earl  of  Buchan, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  an  instructor  at 
the  Academy  of  Painting,  &c.  He  married  Miss 
Susanna  Stewart  Eraser,  one  of  his  private  pupils. 
In  1818,  he  went  to  London,  and  obtained  a  con- 
siderable share  of  encouragement.  His  favourite 
style  of  art  was  history.  He  also  painted  portraits 
with  considerable  success.  In  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of  1830  he  had  a  pic- 
ture very  well  treated,  *  Shall  I  fight  or  not?'  in 
that  of  1848  one  of  'The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  list- 
ening to  the  instructions  of  the  Carthusian  Monk,* 
and  in  that  of  1847,  one  of  a  bolder  character  than 
either,  'The  Signing  of  the  Covenant  in  Greyfiiars 
Churchyard,  February  28,  1688.*    The  point  of 


time  in  the  picture  is  when  Mr.  Henderson  is  ad- 
ministering the  oath,  which  was  "  taken  with 
drawn  swords  in  their  hands  and  tears  in  their 
ey^J*  Having  suffered  affliction  during  nine  years 
before  his  death,  his  latter  paintings  do  not  exhibit 
that  degree  of  vigour  which  characterized  his  ear- 
lier works.  Mr.  Chisholm  died  at  Bothesay,  in 
the  Isle  of  Bute,  on  the  8d  of  October  1847. 

CHRISTIE,  Hugh,  master  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  Montrose,  was  bom  there  in  1780.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  classical  works,  of  some 
repute  in  their  day.  He  died  in  1774.  His  pub- 
lications are : 

A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Tongne,  after  a  New  and  Easy 
Method,  adapted  to  the  oapadties  of  children.    1757, 12mo. 

Introdnction  to  the  making  Latin,  with  some  Bemarka  on 
the  idiom  of  the  Boman  Language.    Edm.  1760, 12mo. 

An  Eflsaj  on  Eocleeiaatical  Establiahmenta  in  Beligion, 
shewing  their  hutfnl  Tenden<7 ;  and  that  the^  cannot  be  de- 
fended either  on  the  Principles  of  Beason  or  SoiptorB.  To 
which  are  annexed,  Two  Disoonrses.    Montrose,  1791,  8yo. 

CHRISTIE,  Thob£A8,  a  miscellaneous  writer, 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant  in  Montrose,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1761.  He  was  intended  for  trade  by 
hiB  father,  but  his  own  inclination  leading  him  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  he  went  to  London,  and 
entered  himself  at  the  Westminster  General  Dis- 
pensaiy,  as  a  pupil  to  Dr.  Simmons.  He  next 
spent -two  winters  at  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently 
proceeded  to  the  continent  for  farther  improve- 
ment; but  while  he  was  at  Paris,  an  advantageous 
offer,  from  a  respectable  mercantile  house  in  Lon- 
don, induced  him  to  become  a  partner  in  that 
house.  Early  in  1789  he  published  the  first  of 
his  works,  and  continued  his  labours  as  an  author 
during  subsequent  years.  Having  become  a  part- 
ner in  another  mercantile  firm,  some  arrange- 
ments of  trade  caused  him  to  take  a  voyage  to 
Surinam,  where  he  died  in  1796.    His  works  are : 

Letters  on  the  Berolntion  of  France,  and  on  the  new  Con- 
stitation  established  bj  the  National  Aasemblj.  Translated 
from  a  corrected  edition  of  the  origmal  French.  London, 
1791,  8vo.  part  I 

Miscellanies,  Fhilosophieal,  Medical,  and  Moral,  containing, 
I.  Observations  on  the  Literature  of  the  Primiti^  Christian 
Writers.  II.  Reflections  snggested  bj  the  Character  of  Pam- 
phUns  of  Cnsarea.  IIL  Hints  respecting  the  State  and 
Education  of  the  People.  IV.  Thonghts  co  the  Origin  of 
Hnman  Knowledge,  and  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  World.  V. 
Remarics  on  Ptofessor  Memer's  History  of  Andent  Opinions 
respecting  the  I>dty.  VL  Account  of  Dr.  Ellis' Woik  on  the 
Origm  of  Sacred  Knowledge.    1792,  8vou 
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irarHS»  ac  I>vUmwIm«.     K^  *sipun«i 

fUvA  .n  tb<  yi<au:7  an  ;^  ^n7tu*uHi, 

v^  in  .ti  .wi44)i^  a«ii  Mt^/iisiei,    Bemtut  s 

f4  K^^//,x ;  »4  arvriM  ^M  Vvr-J^r  ^/xHoAsk  aaii  irnL- 
^^#0<»«  <iMMa9Aka<«4  k^  luaa  v^te  nu^ned  m 
tlMT  *M:(v^Cr'^  <iir  tl^  fier/tti»h  Zfjt^^:  Wlrk 
#MM:  Asui^xux^  1m  kid  %ix  awH.  all  of  vh>6m  w^re 

tfinnlw%  tA  \VA,  Wame  ieerj«<l  fegteamt  </ 
MaH«Mt».  0^>r^,  tb«  «Ui*iit  ac«,  t&e  fiahi*r  fA  tbe 
ifMW*^Shr^  WM  M  wv%^Mk  m  Amaa.  He  vaa  twiee 
mtnitA,^  and  m  a^id  U>  iM^e  bad  hi  all  twcAtj-oae  , 
tAiMftn.  hj  bin  int  wiiie,  a  das^^ter  of  John  ' 
JMimU/t^.f  prfffftUififr  (A  the  lasdi  of  Tbonii vhate 
mmI  ijffthm^jtm  eaatfe,  b«  bad  tea  or  elerea  aoos 
and  one  dafldbUr.  Of  tbia  vania^e  Hogfa  waa 
f  be  ftmngfM  ebild.  Tbe  liaiHed  drgimttaacea  of 
bla  faiber  prerented  bim  from  obcaiaiBg  a  dtaaical 
tAwMty/Hf  \mi  be  waa  early  plaeed  uder  tbe  tui- 
tion (A  Mr.  Bryce  Doiraie,  a  mathematical  teacher 
iA  aome  eminence  at  Annan^  nnd^  whom  Edward 
Irrini^  alao  atiidied;  and  after  acqnlriog  an  de- 
fnentary  knowledge  cf  practical  matbematioa,  be 
wa«f  at  tbe  age  (A  thirteen,  at  bia  own  wiah,  ap- 
f>renticed  to  the  owner  of  a  reaael^  named  the 
f  oatlisihwaite  <A  Mat7port,  trading  between  Lit- 
erpool  and  North  America,  In  which  he  made  aev- 
eral  royagea  acroaa  the  Atlantic.  After  one  of 
theae,  aa  it  prored  to  him  the  laat,  when  the  ahip 
waa  at  Lirerpool,  being  caught  by  a  cuatom-bonae 
officer  bringing  aahore  a  few  ponnda  of  roclc-salt 
in  hia  bandl(orchief,  for  the  nae  of  bia  landlady,  he 
waa  threatened  with  Iropriaonment  for  amnggling; 
hut  having  c^^nsented  to  go  on  board  the  Tender, 
then  in  tttat  port,  he  woe  carried  round  to  Ply- 
mouth, and  draughted  on  board  of  hia  majesty^g 
viiip  Gibraltar,  of  eighty  guna.  In  1806,  he  ar- 
I  ive<l  at  (illbraltar  In  a  naval  transport,  from  which 
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at  the  Cape  ^  G«id  Hofe 

and  thriogb  oisi   immmaiB 
piae«i  Aia  ne^oew  ea  Ae 

tviiMtkt 

fA  SpaiB,  bad  errmiaB  t» 

tfja  hm^  m  rjtut  tA  tbe 
la  tbe  head,  aad  for  a 
aaee  frooi  tbe  voomL  Oa  Ifce 
piud  (Aiin  Wj^  he  joined  the  TcMraUe,  CapCaoa 
King,  la  the  Dowaa,  aa  a  Bidshipaaaa,  bat  leara- 
ing  from  bia  friends  at  home,  who  were  ialacaliag 
tbemaelTca  in  bis  advaaccmfnl,  tikat  by  gett- 
log  into  the  Clorinde  frigate,  CofnauDider  Brigga, 
tbia  object  waa  b^kely  to  be  fariliUted.  he  applied 
to  be  traaafened  to  that  TeaaeL  Hia  reqoeat  waa 
granted,  bet  aa  the  Oorinde  had  prerioaaly  aailed 
for  tbe  Eaat  LuOea,  he  waa  ordered  by  the  admind 
to  bare  a  paaaage  in  a  ahip  proceeding  to  tbe  aame 
deatination.  In  tbe  conrse  of  tbe  voyage  be  waa 
nearly  drowned  in  attempting  to  aid  a  yeaael  in 
diatreaa,  which  paaaed  near  their  ship. 

Clapperton  remained  on  board  tbe  Clorinde  fri 
gate,  and  in  tbe  East  Indies,  from  March  1810  to 
the  end  of  1818.  He  then  returned  to  England,  and 
waa,  with  some  other  derer  midshipmen,  sent  to 
Portsmontb  dockyard,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
inatmcted,  by  the  celebrated  swordsman  Angelo,  in 
the  improved  cnUass  exercise  recently  introduced, 
and  in  which  he  afterwards  excelled.  When  these 
midshipmen  were  distributed  to  the  different  ships 
of  the  fleet  as  drill-masters,  Clapperton  was  ap- 
pointed to  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane's  flagship,  the 
Asia,  to  instruct  the  officers  and  crew  in  the  use 
of  tbe  cutlass.    The  Asia  sailed  from  Spithead  in 
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the  end  of  January  1814,  and  daring  the  passage 
to  Bermuda,  his  services  as  drill-master  were  per- 
fonned  on  the  quarter-deck.  On  her  an'ival,  he 
was  sent  to  Halifax,  and  thence  to  the  Canadian 
Lakes,  just  then  about  to  become  the  scene  of 
warlike  operations.  With  the  utmost  diligence  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  is  described  as  hav- 
ing been  at  the  mess- table  the  soul  and  life  of 
the  party.  He  could  sing  a  good  song,  tell  a 
merry  tale,  paint  scenes  for  the  ship's  theatricals, 
sketch  views  and  draw  caricatures,  while  his  con- 
versation was  at  all  times  extremely  amusing. 
He  thus  became  a  general  favourite  on  board. 
He  arrived  at  Upper  Canada  in  1815,  and  during 
the  winter  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  block- 
honse  on  Lake  Huron,  with  a  party  of  seamen, 
and  one  small  gun,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  it. 
Being  attacked  by  an  American  schooner,  the 
blockhouse  was  destroyed,  and  he  found  that  him- 
self and  party  must  either  become  prisoners  of 
war,  or  cross  Lake  Michigan  upon  the  ice,  a  jonr- 
ney  of  nearly  sixty  miles,  to  York,  the  nearest 
British  depot.  The  latter  alternative  was  adopt- 
ed, and  the  party,  after  great  suffering  and  re- 
markable devotion  and  humanity  on  the  part  of 
Clapperton,  by  attempting  to  carry  a  poor  boy 
who  was  unable  to  proceed,  and  died  of  exhaus- 
tion whUe  on  his  back— reached  York  emaciated, 
almost  famished,  and  nearly  out  of  clothing.  Ow- 
ing to  the  long  inaction  of  his  left  hand  in  holding 
up  the  boy,  Clapperton  lost^  from  the  severity  of 
the  frost,  the  first  joint  of  this  thumb. 

Soon  after,  on  Sir  Edward  Owen  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  upon  the  Canadian  lakes, 
he  gave  to  Clapperton  an  acting  order  as  lieuten- 
ant, and  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the 
Confiance  schooner.  While  she  rode  at  anchor 
near  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  or  Lake  Huron,  he 
occasionally  repaired  to  the  woods,  and  with  his 
gun  kept  himself  well  supplied  with  fresh  provi- 
sions. In  these  excursions  he  cultivated  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  aborigines,  whose  mode  of 
life  he  very  much  admired.  His  acting  order  as 
lieutenant  he  had  sent  to  England  for  confirma- 
tion by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  but  a  very  large 
promotion  having  just  previously  taken  place,  the 
board  declined  confirming  the  commission.  On 
this  disappointment,  he  formed  the  idea  of  abai]- 


doning  the  navy  altogether,  and  becoming  a  den- 
izen of  the  North  American  forests;  but  this 
romantic  notion  he  soon  abandoned.  At  this  time 
he  occasionally  dined  on  shore,  and  being  an  ex- 
pert swimmer  he  not  unfrequently  plunged  into 
the  water  with  his  clothes  on  and  swam  to  the 
schooner.  This  he  did,  partly  to  show  his  dex- 
terity, but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his 
men  on  the  alert.  The  practice,  however,  had 
very  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him,  as  he  was  one 
night  so  much  exhausted  that  he  conld  scarcely 
make  those  on  board  hear  his  cries,  till  he  was  on 
the  point  of  sinking,  when  he  was  Inckily  observed 
and  taken  on  board,  but  he  never  again  tried  the 
experiment. 

About  the  end  of  1816,  when  Sir  Edward  Owen 
returned  to  England,  he  got  Clapperton's  commis- 
sion of  lieutenant  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty; and  in  1817,  on  our  vessels  on  the  Cana 
dian  lakes  being  paid  off  and  laid  up.  Lieutenant 
Clapperton  came  home,  and,  with  many  more,  was 
put  on  half-pay.  In  1818,  he  retired  to  Lochma- 
ben,  where  he  lived  with  an  aged  sister  of  his 
mother,  and  amused  himself  principally  with  rural 
sports.  In  1820,  he  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Ondney, 
a  young  Englishman  who  was  then  about  to  embark 
on  a  mission  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  re- 
quested permission  to  accompany  him.  Dr.  Oud- 
ney  was  told  by  a  friend,  a  medical  man,  who 
knew  Clappei'ton  well,  that  in  all  varieties  and 
under  every  circumstance,  however  trying,  he 
would  find  him  a  steady  and  faithful  friend,  and 
that  his  powerful  and  athletic  form  and  exc^ent 
constitution  had  never  been  surpassed;  great  re- 
commendations for  a  companion  on  such  a  hazard- 
ous enterprize.  Lieutenant,  afterwards  Colonel 
Denham,  having  volunteered  his  services,  and  it 
being  intended  that  researches  should  be  made  to 
the  east  and  west  of  Bomon,  where  Dr.  Oudney 
was  to  reside  as  British  consul,  Clapperton^s  name 
was  added  to  the  expedition  by  Earl  Bathurst, 
then  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonial  department. 
After  their  arrival  at  Tripoli,  the  travellers  set  out, 
early  in  1822,  in  a  line  nearly  south  to  Mourzook, 
which  place  they  reached  on  the  8th  of  April. 
Clapperton,  with  his  friend  Oudney,  then  made 
an  excui-^ion  to  the  westward  of  Mourzook,  intc 
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the  country  of  the  Tuaricks,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  Ghraat,  in  the  eleventh  degree  of  east 
longitude.  On  the  29th  November  the  travellers 
left  Moorzook,  and  arrived  at  Lake  Tchad,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bomon,  February  4,  1823,  after  a 
joumej  of  eight  hundred  miles.  On  the  17th  they 
reached  Kouka,  where,  being  well  received  by  the 
Sultan,  they  remained  till  the  14th  of  December, 
when  they  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
course  of  the  Niger.  They  arrived  in  safety  at 
Mnrmer,  where  Dr.  Oudney  died,  January  12, 
1824. 

Clapperton  pursued  his  journey  alone  to  Kano, 
and  from  thence  to  Saccatoo,  the  capital  of  the 
Felatah  empire.  On  the  road  he  was  met  by  an 
escort  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen,  with 
drums  and  trumpets,  which  Bello,  the  sultan,  had 
sent  to  conduct  him  to  his  capital.  Not  being 
permitted  to  proceed  to  the  Niger,  which  was  only 
five  days*  journey  to  the  westward,  he  returned  to 
Kouka,  July  8th,  1824.  He  was  here  rejoined 
by  Colonel  Denham,  who  did  not  at  first  know 
him,  so  altered  was  he  by  fatigue  and  illness. 
The  travellers  now  returned  to  England,  where 
they  arrived  June  1,  1825;  and  on  the  22d  of 
the  same  month  Clapperton  was  made  a  com- 
mander in  the  navy. 

The  result  of  this  expedition  was  a  work  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1826,  in  one  volume  quarto, 
entitled  '  Narrative  of  Travels  and  Discoveries  in 
Northern  and  Central  Africa,  in  the  years  1822, 
1828,  and  1824,  by  Major  Denham,  Captain  Clap- 
perton and  the  late  Dr.  Oudney.'  Although  the 
disputed  questions  of  the  course  and  teimination 
of  the  Niger  were  left  undecided,  the  geographical 
information  collected  was  of  great  value,  inas- 
much as  it  determined  the  position  and  extent  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Mandara,  Bomou,  and  Houssa, 
with  the  situation  of  their  principal  cities.  Before 
he  could  finish  this  work  for  the  press,  he  was  en- 
gaged again  by  Lord  Bathurst,  colonial  secretary, 
to  take  the  management  of  another  expedition, 
by  the  way  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  near 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  to  carry  presents  from  his 
sovereign  to  the  Sultan  Bello,  and  to  El  Eanemy, 
the  sheikh  of  Bomou.  He  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth in  his  majesty's  sloop  Brazen,  Captain 
Willis,  and  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Dickson, 


Captun  Pearce,  royal  navy,  and  Dr.  Morrison,  a 
naval  surgeon,  and  also  by  Richard  Lander,  a 
young  Englishman,  who  attended  him  in  the  ca^ 
pacity  of  confidential  servant.  They  called  at 
Sierra  Leone ;  from  that  sailed  to  Benin,  where  they 
landed,  and  thence  proceeded  up  the  country,  and 
on  29th  November  Clapperton  arrived  at  Badagry. 
Dr.  Dickson  had  left  him  near  Whidah,  and  Captain 
Pearce  and  Dr.  Morrison  died  a  short  time  after 
leaving  the  coast.  Quitting  Badagiy,  December 
7,  1825,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  servant, 
Richard  Lander,  he  pursued  a  north -easteriy  direc- 
tion, with  the  intention  of  reaching  Saccatoo. 

Li  January  1826,  he  reached  Katunga,  the 
capital  of  Youiiba,  and  soon  after  crossed  the 
Niger  at  Boussa,  the  place  where  Park  met  his 
fate.    Continuing  his  journey  north,  he  reached 
Kano,  and  leaving  Lander  there  with  the  baggage, 
he  proceeded  westward  to  Saccatoo,  the  residence 
of  Sultan  Bello,  who,  though  he  accepted  his  pre- 
sents, refused  to  allow  him  either  to  return  to 
Kano,  or  to  revisit  Bomou,  on  account  of  the  war 
in  which  he  was  then  engaged  with  the  sheikh  of 
the  latter  place.    He  was,  in  consequence,  de- 
tained five  months  at  Saccatoo ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  Sultan  had  inveigled  Lander  to  the  capital, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  presents  intended 
for  the  sheikh ;  and  then  refused  both  master  and 
servant  permission  to  leave  by  way  of  Bomou. 
While  thus  detained.  Captain  Clapperton  was 
attacked  with  dysentery,  and  died  April  13, 1827, 
at  Chungary,  a  village  about  four  miles  from  Sac- 
catoo.   He  was  the  first  European  who  traversed 
the  region  of  Central  Africa,  extending  from  the 
Bight  of  Benin  to  the  Mediterranean.    He  was 
about  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  possessed 
a  ft'ank  and  generous  disposition,  and  had  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  prejudices 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Africa.    On  Lander^a 
retum  to  England,  a  quarto  volume  appeared,  en- 
titled ^Journal  of  a  Second  Expedition  into  the 
Interior  of  Africa,  from  the  Bight  of  Benin  to 
Saccatoo.     By  the  late  Commander  Clapperton, 
R.  N.    To  which  is  added  the  Joumal  of  Richard 
Lander,  with  a  portrait  of  Captain  Clapperton.' 
From  this  portrait,  whioh  was  painted  by  Gildon 
Manton,  and  engraved  by  Thomas  Lupton.  the 
following  woodcut  is  taken : 


CLASK,  John,  phjrstcian  uid  medical  writer, 
the  son  of  a  wealtliy  farmer,  wbb  born  at  Kox- 
burgh  in  1744.  Dcatined  for  the  charcli,  he  at- 
tended the  tbeological  classes  at  tbe  nniversit]'  of 
Edinburgh;  bnt  afterwards  deroted  himself  to 
the  study  of  medicine.  On  leaving  college,  he 
was  appointed  assiatant-sm^eon  in  the  service  of 
the  Eaat  India  Company;  and  in  1773  he  pub- 
lished his  '  ObaerratioDs  on  the  Diseases  in  Long 
Voyages  to  Hot  Countries,  and  particularly  in  the 
East  Indies.'  He  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
from  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  and  having 
settled  in  practice  at  Newcaatle-on-Tyne,  he  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  pnblic 
hospital  there,  and  founded  a  dispenaary.  He 
died  at'  Bath,  April  24,  1805.  He  belonged  to 
the  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  to  whose  Trans- 
actions he  was  a  contributor.     His  worlis  are : 

Obtemtima  on  tb«  DueuM  in  Icng  Toyig«a  to  trat  Comi- 
Uia^  putimlmTlj  m  thoH  wliiiih  pr«nil  in  th«  Eut  Indin; 
■nd  on  ths  Mine  Diaeus  u  tbej  appur  in  Great  BriUin. 
London,  177B,  8to.     London,  179S,  S  Toli  8vo. 

Obeemtiona  on  tba  HepMJtiL   Hed.  Com.  v.  p.  4S8.   1777. 

HiftoT7  rf  >  Chb  of  obctnictcd  aioretiaD  «f  Uraic.  Ued. 
Com.  tL  p.  »*.    1778. 

Otmrriit^iii  on  Fsren,  eaperullj  Uum  of  tb«  continnBd 
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Tjpei  on  Seuiet  Fovtr,  mth  Ulcoratad  Son  Tbraat, »  it 
appeindin  1778:  >  oomptntiv*  vieir  of  Soulat  Farei,  u>d 
tba  Ongin*  Hkligna.    Loadon,  1780,  8vo. 

Lottar  on  tbe  Infloenu,  aa  it  appearad  in  NeireaaUo-npmi- 

1>na.    London,  1788,  Sto. 

An  Aoconnt  of  ibt  Plan  f«  ths  Impmrement  and  Eitni- 

m  of  tba  lofinnirj  at  Kewiaatle.     Nevoaatle,  1801, 12mD 

A  Coltfction  of  Papen,  intanded  to  promoW  an  Inatitution 

fiw  the  Cn«  and  Prerention  of  Infcotioiu  FeTera,  in  New- 

e*ath  and  otber  popnlous  tomu;  togetbei  witb  oommnnioa- 

tion*  oF  Iba  moat  tminent  Phjaidana,  nlatire  to  tbo  lafet; 

nportance  of  annexing  Farer  Warda  to  the  Newcaatla 

and  otlier  Inflmuriea.   Part  L  and  iL   Naweaat.,  ISOi,  ISmo. 

Sketch  of  Profeaiiooa]  UJo  and  Character.     Bj  JcAn 

ilph  Fanwiclc,  H.D.  of  Durham.     London,  1808,  8vo. 

CLARKE,  John,  an  engraver,  who  flourished 
I  the  seventeenth  centory,  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, bnt  the  exact  place  of  his  birth  is  not  known 
He  executed  two  profile  heads  in  medal  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  dated  1690;  and  printe  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hole,  George  baron  de  Goerta,  and  Dr 
Humphrey  Frideaux.  He  also  engraved  seven 
little  heads  of  Charles  the  Second,  his  queen, 
M  Kapert,  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  dukes  of 
York  and  Monmouth,  and  General  Monk.  He 
died  about  1697. 

CijkTHtr.LB,  a  lumame  oeiongiog  to  an  oU  fainilj  in  For- 
rahin,  poaiaaaing  tbe  landa  of  InTargDiiria,  which  wara  ac- 
quind  bj  their  anoettor  DaTid  Ciajhilla,  aon  of  Bobert  Clay- 
bills  of  BaldoTie,  near  Dnndea,  on  tbe  2Sd  Hay  1664.  In 
1&B6  Andraw  Clajhilli  waa  admittsd  bj  tha  Generai  Aaaam- 
blf  minietOT  of  Jedbargb,  and  his  name  appaara  in  Caldar- 
wood's  History  of  tbe  Cliuroh  of  Scotland,  in  thia  andfollow- 
ing  yasn,  aa  CaCing  an  aetiva  part  in  ahnrch  mattara. 

CLEGHORN,  Gkorqe,  a  learned  physician, 
son  of  a  farmer  at  Granton,  near  Edinburgh, 
was  bom  there,  December  13, 1716.  He  received 
the  elements  of  his  education  in  the  piulsfa  school 
of  Cramond.  In  17^8  he  was  sent  to  Edinbnrgh 
to  be  instmcted  in  tbe  classics,  and  in  1731  be 
commenced  the  study  of  physic  and  snrgery  under 
Dr.  Alexander  Monro.  While  yet  a  stadeot, 
he  and  some  other  young  men,  among  whom  was 
the  celebrated  Fothergill,  established  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  of  Edinbni-gh. 

Early  in  1736  he  was  appointed  snrgeon  in  tbe 
23d  regiment  of  foot,  then  stationed  at  Minorca, 
on  which  island  he  continued  for  thirteen  years. 
Id  1749  he  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Ireland ; 
and  in  autumn  ITfiO  he  went  to  London  to  publish 
his  treatise  on  '  The  Diseases  of  Minorca.'  While 
there  he  attended  the  anatomical  lectures  of  tbe 
celebrated  Dr.  Hntiter.  In  1761  be  settled  in 
Dublin,  and  b^an  to  £ive  an  annual  course  of 
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lectures  on  nnatomy.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
lie  was  admitted  into  the  univeraity  as  lecturer  on 
anatomy,  and  from  this  he  was  advanced  to  be 
professor.  In  1777,  when  the  Royal  Medical  So- 
ciety was  established  at  Paris,  he  was  nominated 
a  fellow  of  it ;  and  in  1784,  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  Dublin  elected  him  an  honornry  member, 
lie  died  in  December  1789.    His  works  are : 

Obseirations  on  the  Epidemical  Diseases  of  Minorca,  from 
1744  to  1749;  containing  a  short  account  of  the  climate,  pro- 
dactions,  inhabitants,  and  endemical  distempers  of  Minorca. 
London,  1751,  1768,  1799,  8vo. 

Index  of  an  Annoal  Coarse  of  Lectures.     Dublin,  1 767, 8va 

Case  of  a  Feather  swallowed  by  a  Young  Lady.  Med. 
Obs.  and  Inq.  iii.  p.  7.  1766. 

The  Case  of  an  Anenrismal  Vorix.    lb.  p.  110. 

CLEGHORN,  William,  M.D.,  a  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  was  his  associate  lecturer  on  ana- 
tomy at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  author  of  a 
dever  dissertation  *  De  Igne.'    He  died  in  1783. 

CLEGHORN,  Jambs,  an  accomplished  actu- 
ary,  born  in  Dunse  in  1778,  was,  though  lame 
from  his  birth,  for  many  years  a  farmer.  In  1811 
he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  at  first  supported 
himself  chiefly  by  literature.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Farmer's  Journal,  and  joint  editor,  for  a  time, 
of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and-  subseqaentiy  of 
the  Scots  Magazine;  also,  a  contributor  to  the 
supplement  of  the  6th  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.  Becoming  an  accountant,  he  was  the 
projector  and  founder  of  the  Scottish  Provident 
Assurance  Company,  of  which  he  was  manager. 
He  was  also  actuary  of  the  Edinbm'gh  National 
Security  Savings*  Banks.  Eminent  in  his  day 
for  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations  as  to  life  as- 
surance, annuities,  and  widows',  fund  schemes, 
his  "  Widows'  Scheme  for  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates," his  **  Report  on  the  first  Investigation  of 
the  Widows'  Fund"  of  that  body,  his  **  Report  on 
the  Widows'  Fund  of  the  Writers  to  Her  Majesty's 
Signet,"  and  other  papers,  proved  his  abilities  in 
this  respect.    He  died,  unmarried,  27th  May  1 888. 

Clrland,  a  surname  belonging  to  an  old  family  in  Lan- 
arkshire, and  deriyed  from  the  lands  of  that  name  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Dalzeil.  The  Clelanda  of  that  ilk  were  hereditary 
foresters  to  the  old  earls  of  Douglas,  and  had  for  arms  a  hare 
saliant,  argent,  with  a  hunting  horn,  proper,  about  its  neck; 
srest,  a  falcon  standing  on  a  left  hand  glove,  proper.  At 
other  times,  for  supporters  thej  had  two  greyhounds.  James 
Clelaod  of  Cleland,  was  one  of  the  patriots  who  jomed  Sir 
William  Wallace,  and  fought,  under  his  command,  n^ainst 
fcbe  Eui^lish.  He  alio  remained  faithful  to  King  Robert  Bruce ; 


and  for  his  services  received  from  that  monarch  several  lands 
lying  within  the  barony  of  Calder  in  West  Lothian.  From 
him  was  descended  William  Cleland  of  that  ilk,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  the  Third,  married  Jean,  daughter  ol 
William  Lord  Somerville.  From  them  branched  Cleland  of 
Faakine,  Cleland  of  Monkland,  and  Cleland  of  Cartness. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Sir  James 
Cleland  purchased  the  barony  of  Monkland  from  Sir  Thomas 
Hamilton  of  Binning,  first  earl  of  Haddington,  but  his  son 
and  heir,  Ludovick  Cleland,  sold  it  to  James,  marquis  of 
Hamilton.  On  6th  September  1615,  this  Sir  James  Cleland 
of  Monkland  was,  with  two  others,  indicted  for  trial,  for  trea- 
sonably resetting  Jesuits,  hearing  of  mass,  &c.,  ofiences  very 
seriously  punished  in  those  days,  but  the  diet  was  deserted 
against  them.  The  Cartness  family  terminated  in  an  heiress, 
previous  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  married  to 
Sir  William  Vere  of  Blackwood  in  the  same  county. 

Alexander  Cleland  of  that  iUc,  with  his  cousin,  William 
Cleland  of  Faskine,  were  both  killed  at  Flodden  in  1518. 
James  Cleland  of  that  ilk,  an  eminent  man  in  the  time  of 
King  James  the  Fifth,  whom  he  frequently  attended  while 
hxmting,  married  a  daughter  of  Hepburn  of  Bonnytoun, 
descended  from  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
Alexander  Cleland  of  that  ilk,  who  was  a  faithful  adherent  of 
Queen  Mary.  He  married  Margaret,  a  daughter  of  Hamilton 
of  HaggB,  by  whom  he  had  William  his  successor,  who  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  Walter  Stewart,  first  Lord  Blantyre.  Th«r 
eldest  son,  Alexander,  married  the  sister  of  John  HamOton, 
first  Lord  Baigeny,  and  their  son  and  heir  sold  the  lands  of 
Cleland  to  a  cousin  of  his  own  name. 

Major  William  Cleland,  the  great-grandson  of  the  last  men- 
tioned Alexander  Cleland  of  that  ilk,  was  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Customs  in  Scotland,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century. 

The  name  was  formerly  Eneilland,  with  the  K  pronounced 
In  1608  Mr.  Andrew  Kneilland  was  justice  depute;  and  there 
are  several  instances  of  Cleland  of  Cleland  being  called  Kneil- 
land of  that  ilk ;  thus,  among  tiie  persons  who  were  *  delated ' 
for  being  art  and  part  in  the  murder  of  King  Henry  Damley 
were  William  Kneland  of  that  ilk,  and  Arthur  Kneland  of 
Knowhobbilhill,  afterwards  softened  into  Connoblehill,  in  the 
parish  of  Shotts.    (See  KMEI4AKD,  surname  of.) 

CLELAND,  William,  a  brave  and  accom 
pliahed  soldier  aud  poet,  was  bon^  aboat  1661. 
Of  his  family  or  lineage  nothing  is  recorded.  At 
the  conflict  of  Drumclog,  when  be  was  scarcely 
eighteen  yeara  of  age,  be  acted  as  an  officer  of  foot 
in  the  Covenanters^  army ;  and  at  Bothwell  Bridge 
he  held  the  rank  of  captain.  After  the  latter  af- 
faur,  he  and  his  brother  were,  among  other  leaders 
of  the  insargents,  denounced  by  proclamation,  be- 
ing described  as  ^*  James  and  William  Clelands, 
brethren-in-law  to  John  Haddoway,  merchant  in 
Douglas.^*  It  is  likely  that,  on  the  defeat  at  Both- 
well,  he  made  his  escape  to  Holland,  as  we  find 
that  he  published  ^  Disputatio  Jmidica  de  Proba- 
tiouibus,'  at  Utrecht,  in  1684.  He  was  in  Scot* 
laud,  however,  in  1685,  **  being  then  under  hid- 
ing," among  the  wilds  of  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire 
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After  the  Bevolution  he  was  appointed  lleatenant- 
oolonel  of  the  earl  of  Angus*  regiment,  called  the 
Cameronian  regiment,  from  its  being  chiefly  raised 
from  the  extreme  presbyterian  party. 

On  the  2l8t  Angnst  1689,  before  he  was  twen- 
ty-eight years  of  age,  Colonel  Oleland  was  killed 
at  the  head  of  his  corps,  while  manfully  and  suc- 
cessfully defending  the  churchyard  of  Dunkeld 
against  a  superior  force  of  Highlanders,  the  re- 
mains of  the  army  of  Dundee,  which  had  been 
victorious  at  Killiecrankie  in  the  preceding  month. 

His  poetical  pieces  were  published  in  a  small 
duodecimo  volume  in  1697.  The  first  in  the  book, 
^  Hollo,  my  Fancie,  whither  wilt  thou  go?*  was 
written  by  him  the  last  year  he  was  at  college, 
and  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  This 
poem,  which  displays  considerable  imagination, 
will  be  found  in  Watson^s  Collection  of  Scottish 
Poems.  His  principal  piece,  entitled  *A  Mock 
Poem  on  the  Expedition  of  the  Highland  Host, 
who  came  to  destroy  the  Western  Shires  in  Win- 
ter 1678,*  is  in  the  Hudibrastic  vein,  and  conceived 
in  a  style  of  bitter  sarcasm. 

Colonel  Cleland  is  erroneously  stated  to  have 
been  the  father  of  William  Cleland,  Esq.,  bom  in 
1 673,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  in 
Scotland,  and  author  of  the  Prefatory  Letter  to 
the  Dunciad.  This  pei'son,  said  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  to 
have  been  also  a  Colonel  Cleland,  (he  was  only  a 
major,  see  previous  page,}  is  mentioned  by  some 
of  the  annotatoi-s  on  Pope  as  the  original  of  Will. 
Honeycomb  in  the  Spectator.  He  died  in  1741, 
leaving  a  son,  John  Cleland,  the  author  of  an  in- 
famous novel,  entitled  *  Memoirs  of  a  Woman  of 
Pleasure,*  published  in  1750;  for  which  Kalph 
(Triffiths,  a  bookseller,  gave  him  20  guineas,  and 
the  profits  of  which  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
£10,000.  Want  of  money  and  want  of  principle 
were  alike  the  cause  of  this  prostitution  of  his 
talents.  To  rescue  him  from  such  pursuits.  Earl 
Granville  allowed  him  a  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
He  afterwards  wrote  two  novels  of  a  more  inno- 
cent description,  and  not  destitute  of  merit,  en- 
titled *  Memoirs  of  a  Coxcomb,*  and  *  The  Man  of 
Honour.*  He  published,  besides,  an  etymological 
work,  entitled  'The  Way  to  Things  by  Words, 
and  to  Words  by  Things,'  1766,  8vo;   and  a 


'Specimen  of  an  Etymological  Yocabulaiy,  or 
Essay,  by  means  of  the  Analytic  Method,  to  Re- 
trieve the  Ancient  Celtic,*  1768.  He  died  in 
1789,  aged  ^^.-^Chdbners'B  Biog.  Diet.,  Art,  John 
Cleland.— Uraume's  History  of  the  Highlands, 

CLELAND,  James,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished 
statistical  writer,  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  the 
month  of  January  1770.  His  parents,  thougli 
highly  respectable,  were  in  a  humble  station  of 
life ;  his  father's  trade  being  that  of  a  cabinet- 
maker, to  which  his  son  was  likewise  brought  up. 
Although  he  himself  had  received  but  a  scanty 
education,  Mr.  Cleland,  senior,  who  possessed 
great  shrewdness  of  character,  had  the  good  sense 
to  be  aware  of  the  advantages  of  a  good  one,  and, 
accordingly,  James  was  early  Initiated  in  English 
grammar  and  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  made  considerable  progress  in  arithmetic. 
In  the  workshop  of  his  father  he  continued  til! 
1789,  when,  in  oi*der  to  render  himself  perfect  in 
his  business,  he  went  to  London ;  in  which  city 
he  remained  for  two  years.  On  his  return,  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  his  father,  and  from 
his  peculiar  tact  and  straightforward  mode  of  con- 
ducting business,  he,  in  a  short  period,  rendered  the 
trade  in  which  he  was  concerned  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  in  Glasgow.  It  was  while  thus  en- 
gaged that  he  first  exhibited  his  inclination  to 
figures;  the  foremost  of  his  printed  productions 
being  '  Tables  for  showing  the  Price  of  Packing- 
Boxes  of  sundry  Dimensions  and  Thicknesses,'  ar 
opuscule  which  was  highly  thought  of  at  the  time, 
and  which  is  still  in  common  use  amongst  trades- 
men. 

In  1814,  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public 
works  at  Glasgow  having  become  vacant,  Dr. 
Cleland  was  unanimously  elected  to  it  by  the 
Town  Council,  and  in  this  situation  he  continued 
until  1884,  when,  owing  to  some  alteration  in  the 
distribution  of  offices— consequent  on  the  operation 
of  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill,  he  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  resign.  Many  of  his  fellow  -  citizens, 
however,  considering  that  some  compensation 
should  be  afibrded  him,  called  a  public  meeting 
on  7th  August  of  that  year,  at  which  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved,  that  a  subscription  shonld  imme- 
diately be  set  on  foot,  in  order  to  present  Dr 
Cleland  with  somp.  tangible  mark  of  the  esteem 
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in  which  he  was  held  by  them.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  in  the  coarse  of  a  very  few  weeks, 
when  the  snbscription  list  was  closed,  the  sum 
collected  amounted  to  no  less  than  £4,600, — 
which  it  was  agreed  npon  by  a  committee  should 
be  expended  on  the  erection  of  a  productive  build- 
ing, to  be  placed  in  a  smtable  part  of  the  dty,  and 
to  bear  the  name  of  the  "  Cleland  Testimonial." 
That  this  very  superb  present,  howeyer,  was  not 
totally  undeserred,  will  be  apparent  even  from 
the  following  isolated  trifling  fact : — Preriously  to 
Dr.  Cleland's  election  to  the  office  of  superintend- 
ent of  public  works  in  1814,  the  caravans  of  per- 
fortners,  who  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  Glasgow 
during  the  fair  week  in  July,  had  been  allowed  to 
be  pitched  on  ground  beloogiug  to  the  town,  with- 
out paying  anything  for  such  a  privilege.  But 
when  Dr.  Cleland  entered  on  his  duties,  he  imi- 
tated the  example  of  the  corporation  of  London 
with  regard  to  Bartholomew  Fair,  and  by  charg- 
ing a  small  sum  for  each  steading  of  ground,  he 
was  enabled,  during  the  period  between  1815  and 
1884,  to  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  city  chamber- 
lain, from  this  source  alone,  no  less  than  £2,500. 

Li  1821  Dr.  Cleland  was  employed  by  govern- 
ment to  draw  up  and  classify  the  enumeration  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow ;  and,  from  the  follow- 
ing high  eulogium  contained  in  the  government 
enumeration  volume,  it  will  be  observed  in  what 
point  of  view  his  services  were  regarded  at  head- 
quarters;— "It  would  be  unjust,"  observes  the 
writer,  "  not  to  mention,  in  this  place,  that  Mr. 
Cleland  has  transmitted  documents  containing 
very  numerous  and  very  useful  statistical  details 
concerning  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Glasgow,  and 
that  the  example  has  produced  imitation  in  some 
other  of  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent  of  minute  observation  by 
which  Mr.  Cleland*s  labours  are  distinguished." 
In  1881  Dr.  Cleland  again  drew  up  the  enumera- 
tion for  government,  and  the  very  flattering  mode 
in  which  it  was  received,  both  at  home  and  in 
several  of  the  countries  of  the  European  continent, 
attests  its  value. 

From  1820  until  1884  the  bills  of  mortality  for 
Glasgow  were  drawn  up  by  him,  and  from  the 
following  panegyric  on  them  by  the  highest  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  we  may  judge  of  their 


accuracy  and  value : — "  Of  all  the  statements  de- 
rived from  bills  of  mortality  and  enumerations  of 
the  people,"  observes  Joshua  Mylne,  Esq.  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  "  only  those  for  Sweden 
and  Finland,  Dr.  Heysham*s  for  Carlisle,  and  Dr. 
Cleland's  for  Glasgow,  have  been  g^ven  in  the 
proper  form,  and  with  sufficient  correctness  to 
afford  the  information,  whieh  is  the  most  impor- 
tant object  of  them  all,  viz.  that  which  is  neces- 
sary for  determining  the  law  of  mortality."  In 
the  year  1836  a  number  of  gentlemen  having 
united  themselves  into  a  society  for  promoting 
the  advancement  of  statistical  inquiry.  Dr.  Cle- 
land was  unanimously  elected  president,  and  in 
the  first  part  of  their  Transactions  there  appeared 
a  paper  written  by  him  on  his  favourite  subject, 
the  State  of  the  City. 

From  the  date  of  his  resignation  to  his  death, 
which  took  place  after  an  illness  of  neariy  a  year's 
duration,  on  14th  October  1840,  Dr.  Cleland 
never  ceased  to  entertain  a  lively  regard  for  the 
interest  and  prosperity  of  his  native  city,  and  not 
a  month  before  he  expired,  he  published  a  pam- 
phlet, *•  On  the  Former  and  Present  State  of  Glas- 
gow.' By  the  university  of  Glasgow  he  was  hon- 
oured with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  of 
London ;  a  Fellow  of  the  Statistical  Societies  of 
London,  Manchester,  and  Bristol ;  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  a  short  period  before  his  decease,  he 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Soci^t^ 
Francois  de  Statistique  Universelle. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Cleland's  works: 

Aniutls  of  Glasgow.    1816,  2  vols.  Svo. 

Abridgment  of  the  Annals  of  Glasgow.    1817,  8to. 

Rise  and  Progress  of  the  City  of  Glasgow.    1820,  8vo. 

Exemplification  of  Weights  and  Measorea  of  Glasgow. 
1822,  8vo. 

Statistical  Tables  relative  to  Gla^w,  8to;  and  Enmnera* 
tion  of  Scotland.    1828,  Svo. 

Spedfication  for  Rebuilding  Ramsbom  Chnrch,  8to;  and 
Aooonnt  of  Ceremonial  at  Laying  Foundation-Stone  of  First 
House  in  London-street,  Glasgow.    1824,  8vo. 

Historical  Account  of  the  Stead  Engine.    8to. 

Historical  Account  of  the  Chammar  School,  Glasgow;  and 
Account  of  Ceremonial  at  Laying  Foandation-Stone  of  John 
Knox's  Monument,  Glasgow.    1825. 

Specification  for  Rebuilding  St.  Enoch's  Chnrch,  6n>^  na 
Poor  Rates  of  Glasgow.    1827,  8vo. 

Maintenance  of  the  Poor,  8vo. 

Account  of  Cattle  Show  at  Glasgow,  Sra 
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Stutufaoal  and  Popalatlon  Tables  relative  to  Glasgow,  8vo. 

Enumeration  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Glasgow.    1828,  8vo. 

Abridgm^t  of  Annals,  second  edition.    1829,  8tOw 

Enmneration  of  Glasgow  and  Lanarkshire,  folio,  small, 
1831 ;  a  second  edition  of  the  same  appeared  in  folio,  large. 
In  1882. 

Ceremonial  at  Laying  Foundation-Stone  of  Broomlelaw 
Bridge.    1832,  8vo. 

Historical  Account  of  Waghts  and  Measures  for  Lanark- 
shire.   1833,  8ro. 

Statistics  relatiTe  to  Glasgow.  1884,  870.  (Read  before 
the  British  Association  at  Edinburgh). 

On  Parochial  Begistiy  of  Scotland.    1834,  8vo. 

Glasgow  Bridewell  or  House  of  Correction.  1835,  8ro. 
(Read  before  the  British  Association  at  Dublin). 

A  Few  Statistical  Faots  relative  to  Glasgow.  1836,  8to. 
(Read  before  the  British  Association  at  Bristol). 

The  artides  Glasgow  and  Rntherglen  for  the  New  Statisti- 
cal Account  of  Sootiand,  1838;  the  article  Glasgow  in  the 
seventh  edition  of  the  En<7clopflBdia  Britannica. 

On  the  Former  and  Present  State  of  Glasgow.  1840. 
(Read  before  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow). 

.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Bills  of  Mortality  and  Proba- 
bility of  Human  Life  in  Glasgow,  and  other  Large  Towns. 
1840,  8vo. 

Dr.  Cleland  also  wrote  the  article  Glasgow  for  Brewster's 
Encydopeedia,  and  likewise  a  description  of  that  dty  for  the 
Edinburgh  Gaietteer. 


Clbphane,  a  surname  belonging  to  a  family  of  great  anti- 
quity which,  in  veiy  early  times,  possessed  lands  in  the  coun- 
ties both  of  flfo  and  Berwick.  The  immediate  ancestor  of 
the  family  was  Alanus  de  Clephane  in  the  rdgn  of  King  Wil- 
liam the  Lion.  He  was  sheriff  of  Lauderdale,  and  is  witness 
m  a  donation  to  the  monastery  of  Kelso  by  Roland  lord  of 
Galloway ;  also,  in  a  donation  to  the  monastery  of  Newbottle, 
by  the  said  Roland.  In  another  donation  to  the  monastery 
of  Kelso  he  is  designed  "Alanus  de  Clephane,  vicecom.  de 
Lawdyr,"  &&,  &&,  anno  1208.  He  died  in  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  William  the  lion.  His  son  and  successor,  Waltems 
de  Clephane,  is  mentioned  in  a  donation  without  a  date  to 
the  monastery  of  Newbottle  by  Thomas  of  Gralloway,  fifth 
eari  of  Athol,  who  died  in  1234.  This  Walter  is  supposed, 
In  the  reign  of  William  the  lion,  to  have  married  the  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  William  de  Carslogie,  son  of  Ridiard  de 
Caislogie,  in  fife,  and  with  her  got  the  lands  and  barony  of 
Carslogie,  which  became  the  chief  title  of  the  family.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  King  Alexander  the  Second.  His  son, 
David  de  Clephane,  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Cardo^e,  and 
died  in  the  rdgn  of  Alexander  the  Third.  He  had  three  sons, 
John  his  heir,  Marcus  de  Clapan,  rnUety  who  was  witness  to 
several  charters  by  dominus  Alexander  de  Abemethy  of  Aber- 
oethy.  In  the 'Ragman  Roll  ooours  the  name  of  Marcus  de 
dypan,  as  having  sworn  fealty  to  Edward  the  First,  6th 
August  1296,  at  Arbroath.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  Marcus.  William,  the  third  son,  was  also  forced  to 
submit  to  King  Edward  the  First.  The  ddest  son,  John,  got 
a  charter  from  Duncan,  earl  of  Fife,  (supposed  to  have  been 
Duncan  the  twelfth  eari),  of  the  lands  of  Gardogie,  which  bears 
him  to  possess  them  "  adeo  libere  dcut  David  de  Clephan  pater 
ejus  et  pradecessores  eas  tenuerant"  As  was  usual  with  such 
documents  in  those  days,  this  charter  is  without  a  date,  but 
fimn  the  witnesses  to  it,  '*dominis  Alexandre  de  Abemethy, 
Mlchade  et  David  de  Wemyss,  Hugone  de  Lochor,  Johanne 
de  Ramsay,  Willielmo  de  Ramsay,  et  Henrico  de  Ramsay, 
com  multia  diis,*'  it  appears  to  have  been  granted  m  the  be- 


ginning of  the  reign  of  Robert  the  First.  He  had  two  sons,  Alan 
his  hdr,  and  John  de  Clephane,  who  was  killed  near  Norhan 
in  England,  fighting  against  the  enemies  of  his  country,  in 
1327.  His  dder  son,  Alan  Clephane  of  Carslogie,  fought 
with  Bruce  on  the  field  of  Bannockbum,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  lost  his  right  hand,  and  had  one  of  steel  made  in  its 
stead  and  so  fitted  with  springs  as  to  enable  him  to  widd  his 
sword.  He  is  mentioneo  m  the  chartularies  of  Dunferm- 
line and  Balmerino  in  1331,  and  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald 
in  1332. 

His  descendant  m  the  fourth  degree,  John  Clephane  of 
Cardogie,  lost  by  apprisings,  &o.,  the  bulk  of  the  family  estate 
in  Lauderdale,  which  had  been  about  three  centuries  in  their 
possession.  This  appears  by  a  charter  under  the  great  seal 
from  King  James  the  Fifth  dated  2d  September  1516. 
Alexandre  Tarvet  de  eodem,  quadraginta  mercatas  terrarum 
de  Quhdplaw  in  balivat.  de  Lauderdale,  infra  vioe-comitat.  de 
Berwick,  qun  appretiata  fuerunt  a  Johanne  Clephane  de 
Carslogie,  &c  By  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wemyss 
of  that  ilk,  he  had  a  son,  (Seorge  Clephane  of  Carslogie,  who 
married  Christian,  daughter  of  Learmont  of  Dairde,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  James,  the  dder,  car- 
ried on  the  line  of  succession.  William,  the  younger,  was 
progenitor  of  James  Clephane,  Esq.,  who  went  early  into  the 
service  of  the  estates  of  Holland,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  migor.  He  subsequentiy  entered  the  British  servioe,  and 
in  1757,  as  major  to  Colonel  Erasers  regiment,  he  was  at  the 
aege  of  Louisburg,  ana  serveo  with  great  reputation  in  all 
the  campaigns  in  America  till  the  expulsion  of  tne  French 
from  Canada  in  1760.  He  died  in  1768.  His  brother.  Dr. 
John  Clephane,  was  phyddan  to  the  British  army,  and  died 
in  1758. 

The  last  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  fannly,  Migor-general 
William  Madean  Douglas  Clephane,  who  died  in  1804,  was 
the  twenty-first  laird,  in  the  direct  mde  line,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  female  or  the  succesdon  of  a  younger  branch. 
He  sold  the  remaining  portion  of  the  barony,  and  it  is  a  sin- 
gular coinddence  that  when  the  property  went  enthrdy  from 
tiie  family,  the  eldest  male  line  became  extinct  The  general 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Madean  of  Torloisk,  MuU,  and 
after  his  death  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  chosen  by  his  daughters 
to  be  their  guardian.  His  ddest  daughter  married,  in  1815,  the 
second  marquis  of  Northampton.  Her  ladyship  died  in  1830. 
The  Clephanes  are  sdd  to  have  been  an  exoeeding  tall,  strong 
race  of  men,  and  Generd  Clephane  was  far  above  the  usual 
height.  His  brother,  Andrew  Clephane,  Esq.,  Advocate, 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Hfe,  who  died  in  1838,  though  not  so 
tall,  exhibited  in  his  person  evident  marks  of  the  family 
diaracteristic  in  this  respect  The  old  house  of  Cardogie,  for 
oentunes  the  reddence  of  the  Clephanes,  became  the  property 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Laing,  an  English  clergyman. 

According  to  tradition,  in  ancient  times,  when  pnvate 
feuds  were  common  among  the  Scottish  barons,  the  lords  of 
Cardogie  entered  into  a  league  df  mutual  defence  with  the 
proprietors  of  Sootstarvet,  whose  residence,  Scotstarvet  tower, 
is  dtuated  on  a  lower  ndge  or  shoulder  of  Tarvet  hill,  about 
two  miles  to  the  south.  The  tower  of  Cardogie  bdng  situ- 
ated in  a  hollow,  might  have  been  approadied  by  an  memy 
without  his  bdng  observed  until  very  near  it,  but  as  the  more 
commanding  situation  of  Scotstarvet  enabled  the  warden  on 
the  battiements  to  see  to  a  greater  distance,  he,  on  occadons 
of  danger,  instantiy  sounded  his  horn,  which  was  replied  to 
by  the  warden  from  Cardogie,  and  the  vassals  were  imme- 
diately in  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  castie.  Mr.  Ldghton 
in  his  History  of  Fife,  odieves,  on  good  grounds,  that  this 
league  was  not  with  the  Sootts  of  Sootstarveti  who  only 
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quired  poapcMnon  of  that  estate  m  the  eerenteenth  century, 
bat  with  the  pravions  propneton  of  Upper  Target,  a  familj 
of  the  name  of  Inglis.  The  horn  of  Caralogie,  with  whidi 
the  call  to  battle  was  aonnded,  has  been  rendered  famous  by 
Sir  Walter  Soott,  and  u  said  to  be  still  preserved  by  the  ra- 
pnaentatiTes  of  the  family  of  Clephane.  Beudes  the  honi, 
the  steel  hand  already  mentioned,  which  was  also  commemo- 
rated bj  Sir  Walter  Soott,  was  long  in  possession  of  the 
family.  One  tradition  is  that  this  steel  hand  was  a  present 
from  an  ancient  king  of  Scotland  to  a  baron  of  Carslogie,  who 
bad  lost  his  hand  in  battle,  in  defence  of  his  countiy.  It 
does  not  seem,  however,  to  be  agreed  what  king  this  was,  or 
which  of  the  long  line  of  barons  of  Carslogie  received  the 
royal  gift  The  more  popular  account  has  it  that  the  hand, 
as  above  stated,  was  lost  at  Bannockbum,  and  that  the  gift 
was  made  by  Robert  the  Brace  to  Alan  de  Clephane,  but 
othara,  bringing  the  story  down  to  a  later  period,  sav,  that 
it  was  presented  to  tlie  great  grandfather  of  the  late  Gene- 
ral Clephane,  the  last  direct  male  hdr  of  the  Clephanes 
of  Carslogie.  This  famous  steel  hand  la  said  to  be  still  pos- 
sessed ttther  by  the  representatives  of  the  family  or  by  the 
third  marqnis  of  Korthampton,  General  Maclean-Douglas- 
Clepbane's  grandson. 


Clbrk,  a  snmame,  as  already  statcni,  denved  from  the 
word  Clericus,  the  designation  ffyen  m  the  dark  ages  to 
those  of  the  clergy  and  the  few  other  persons  who  aoqnired 
the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  for  the  purpose  of  being  able 
to  transcribe  the  orders  of  the  sovereign,  the  sentences  of 
courts,  and  the  acts  of  the  legislature;  kings  and  nobles,  in 
those  remote  times,  confining  their  attention  almost  ezdu- 
sively  to  martial  exennses  and  deeds  of  arms.  Blackstone  ob- 
sorves  "  that  the  Judges  were  usually  created  out  of  the  sacred 
order;  and  all  the  inferior  offices  were  supplied  by  the  lower 
clergy,  which  has  occasioned  their  successors  to  be  denomi- 
nated derka  to  this  day.** — Camm.  L  17.  '*  Adam  the  derk, 
f  on  of  Philip  the  scribe,  oocuis  as  the  designation  of  a  person 
mentioned  in  an  ancient  record  at  Newcastle.**  [^lA>wer  on 
EngUth  8umame».'\  The  name  of  Clencus  was  assumed 
both  by  those  who  held  such  offices,  and  by  their  descendants. 
Clark  and  Clarke,  the  English  method  of  spelling  it,  are  but 
variations  of  the  same  name.  Though  the  spelling  may  be 
different,  the  proiiundation  is  invariably  Clark. 

The  family  fiom  which  the  Clerks  of  Pennycuik  are  de- 
scended can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  year  1180,  and  the 
reign  of  William  the  Lion. 

In  the  charter  of  a  donation  by  King  William  to  the 
Abbacy  of  Holyrood-house,  Hugo  Clericus  regis,  Hugo  Clen- 
cus canoellarii,  Johannes  Clericus,  and  several  othen,  append 
their  names  as  witnesses. 

The  witnesses  to  such  deeds  were  always  of  high  rank,  and, 
rom  difierent  souroes  it  appears  that,  in  early  times,  there 
were  many  Scottish  barons,  and  proprietors  of  estates,  of  tliis 
name. 

In  1296  Bichard  Clerk,  a  considerable  freeholder,  was  com- 
pelled to  snbmit  to  Edward  the  First  of  England,  after  his 
jivasion  of  Scotland;  while  another  baron  of  the  same  name, 
a  strenuous  defender  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  scorning 
to  comply  with  the  demands  ot  the  usurper,  was  carried  pri- 
soner to  London. 

William  Clerk,  descended  from  a  branch  of  this  family 
settled  in  Perthdiire.  He  was  an  eminent  merchant  and 
patriot,  and  attended  David  the  Second  in  his  unfortunate 
expedition  into  England,  in  1846.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Neville*s  Cross,  near  Durham,  on  the  17th 
Ootober  of  that  year  carried  to  London  land  retained  m  cap- 


tivity then,  until  liberated,  along  with  his  wvereign,  eievcn 
years  aftMTwards. 

Johai  derk,  merchant-burgess  and  chief  magistrate  ot 
Moniiv^  became  one  of  the  hostafeea  for  the  ransom  of  King 
David,  in  1357 

His  family  continued  m  the  direction  of  the  affaire  of  that 
ancient  burgh  for  several  centuries,  the  provost  of  Montrose, 
as  appears  from  the  books  of  council,  being  of  his  name  and 
descent  down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Maiy. 

The  grandfather  of  the  first  proprietor  of  Pennycuik,  of  the 
name  of  Cleric,  was  possessor  of  the  bmds  of  Kilhuntiy,  of 
Badenoch,  Inverness-shire,  but  having  attached  himself  to 
the  party  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  in  opposition  to  his  supe* 
nor,  the  earl  of  Huntiy,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  that  part  <  f 
the  country  in  1668. 

His  son,  William,  a  merehant  in  Montrose,  died  in  1620. 
A  son  or  brother,  Bichard  Clerk,  vice-admiral  of  the  fleet, 
who  served  under  Gustavus  Addphus,  gifted  a  huge  Ump  or 
ehanddier  to  the  parish  churoh  of  Montrose. 

John  Clerk,  William's  son,  bom  at  Montrose  in  1 61 1,  was 
also  bred  a  merchant.  He  removed  to  France  in  1684,  and 
settled  in  Paris.  In  1647  he  returned  to  Scotiand,  with  a 
considerable  finrtune,  and  purchased  the  lands  of  Pennycuik 
(Gaelic,  Bmn  na  Cuachaig,  the  *HiU  of  the  Cuckoo,*)  Mid 
Lothian,  which  have  ever  since  remained  in  posseanon  of  his 
descendants.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Gray 
of  Pittendrum,  ancestor  of  Lord  Gray,  by  whom  be  had  five 
sons  and  five  daughters. 

He  was  succeeded  in  1674  oy  his  son  John,  who  was  cre- 
ated the  fint  baronet  of  Pennycuik,  by  a  royal  patent  from 
Charles  the  Second,  dated  24th  March  1679.  In  1700  he 
acquired  the  lands  of  Lasswade,  in  the  same  county.  He 
died  in  1782.  Of  bis  eldest  son,  John,  second  baronet,  a  noUce 
follows. 

Sir  James  Clerk,  the  third  baronet,  son  of  the  second,  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Bev.  John  Clegborn,  but  dying 
in  1782  without  issue,  was  suooeeded  by  his  brother  Sir 
George  Clerk-MaxwdL  fourth  baronet,  of  whom  also  a  notice 
is  subsequenUy  given.  He  married  Dorothea,  daughter  of  his 
uncle  William  Clerk-Maxwdl,  Esq.,  by  his  wife  Agnes  Max- 
well, heiress  of  Middleby  in  Dumfries-shire,  and  had  five  sons 
and  four  daughters.  He  died  in  1784,  and  was  snoceeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  Sir  John  Clerk,  who  died  in  1798.  He  mar- 
ried Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Dacre  of  KuUington  m  Cumb«r- 
and,  but  had  no  issue. 

His  nephew,  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  George  Clerk,  sixth  baro- 
net, succeeded.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Clerk,  third  son 
of  the  fourth  baronet,  by  Janet,  daughter  of  George  Irving, 
Esq.  of  Newton.  He  was  bom  in  1787,  and  married  in  1810, 
the  daughter  of  Ewan  Law,  Esq.,  and  niece  of  the  first  Lord 
Ellenborough.  He  was  a  lord  of  the  admiralty  from  1819  to 
1830,  except  for  a  short  interval;  secretary  of  the  treasury 
from  November  1884  to  April  1835,  and  again  from  Septem- 
ber 1841  to  February  1845.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  sworn 
a  member  of  the  privy  council.  He  became  master  of  the 
imnt,  and  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade  in  Fsbnaiy 
1845,  and  continued  so  till  July  1846.  He  represented  the 
county  of  Edinburgh  m  several  parliaments  previous  to  1832; 
but  had  no  seat  from  that  time  till  1835,  when  he  was  agsin 
returned  for  that  county.  He  sat  for  Stamford  firmi  1888  to 
1847,  when  he  was  dected  for  Dover.  He  is  m  deputy  fien- 
ftenant  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh.  He  died  Dec.  23, 1867,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.  Sir  James  J.  P.,  D.  I^,  idio  was 
bom  July  17, 1812.  and  died  Nov.  17, 1870,  and  was  suooeeded 
by  his  ddest  son.  Sir  George  Douglaa,  who  was  bom  in  1852,  and 
married  in  Dec  1875  to  the  2d  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Boodcoch 
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On  the  entiy  of  Charles  the  Fint  iDto  Edinbarghf  15th 
Tune,  1688,  Sir  Alezanoer  ClerK.  lord  provost,  was  bj  his 
majesty  dnbbed  a  might  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  A  de- 
scendant of  his,  Mr.  Rooert  ClerK,  wno  aiea  m  1810,  was  for 
many  years  a  booki»U«r  ana  publisher  in  the  Parliament 
Square,  Edinburgh,  an  account  of  whom  is  given  in  the 
second  volume  of  Kay*s  Edinburgh  Portraits,  page  29. 

The  Cterks  of  Brae-Letham  were  free  barons,  and  had  con- 
siderable possessions  in  Argyleshire,  as  far  back  as  the  reign 
of  James  the  Second.  There  were  also  several  families  of 
this  name  in  the  county  of  Fife,  who  had  large  possessions, 
such  as  the  Clerks  of  Balbimie,  of  Pittzoocher,  and  of 
Luthrie,  &c.  The  clan  Chattan  and  some  other  Highland 
families  also  claim  a  connection  with  the  Clerks  as  descended 
from  them. 

The  family  of  Listonshiels  m  Mid  Lotman  was  a  branch  of 
the  Pennycmk  family.  Robert  Clerk,  bom  in  1664,  a  physi- 
cian in  Edinburgh,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  ce.eorated 
Dr.  Pitoum,  was  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  John  Clerk, 
the  first  proprietor  of  Pennycmk.  His  eldest  son  John,  bom 
in  1689,  also  studied  medicine,  and  for  above  thirty  years 
was  the  first  physidan  in  Scotland.  At  the  institution  of 
the  nulosophieal  Society  in  Edinburgh  in  1789,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  thdr  two  vice-presidents,  an  office  which  he  en- 
joyed as  long  as  he  lived.  In  1740  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyudans  in  Edinburgh,  and  continued 
president  for  four  years.  He  purchased  the  lands  of  Liston- 
shiels and  Spittal  in  Mid  Lothian,  and  got  a  charter  under 
the  great  seal.  He  died  in  1757.  He  had  married  in  1720, 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Rattray,  Esq.  of  Cralg- 
hall  Rattray  in  Perthshire,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 
Robert,  the  second  son,  was  a  colonel  in  tLe  army.  David, 
the  third,  was  physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  Edin- 
burgh. He  died  in  1768.  By  his  wife  Helen,  daughter  of 
James  Dnfi*,  Esq.  of  Craigston,  Aberdeenshire,  he  had  two 
sons,  James  and  Robert.  James  Clerk,  the  eldest  son,  be- 
came, in  right  of  his  grandmother,  proprietor  of  Cnughall 
Rattray,  and  assumed  the  surname  of  Rattray  in  addition  to 
his  own.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  Scottish  bar  as  an 
advocate,  and  was  constituted  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer  in 
Scotland.  He  married  in  Januair  1791,  Jane,  daughter  of 
Admiral  Duff  of  Fetteresso,  and  dying  29th  August  1881, 
left,  with  one  daughter,  Jane,  a  son  and  successor,  Robert 
Clerk-Rattray,  Esq.  of  Craighall  Rattray.  [See  Rattray, 
surname  of.] 

CLERK,  Sir  John,  second  baronet  of  Penny- 
calk,  author  of  the  humorous  Scotch  song,  *0 
merry  may  the  maid  be  that  marries  the  Miller,* 
(with  the  exception  of  the  first  stanza,  which  be- 
longs to  an  older  song,)  and  one  of  the  barons  of 
exchequer  in  Scotland  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
was  the  son  of  the  first  baronet,  by  his  first  wife, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  Henderson,  Esq.  of 
Elvington,  and  was  bom  about  1684.  He  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  Union,  and  was 
appointed  a  baron  on  the  constitution  of  the  ex- 
chequer court  13th  May  1708.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  his  title  and  estates  in  1722.  He  pos- 
sessed great  learning  and  accomplishments,  and 
was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 


enlightened  men  of  his  time.  Along  with  Baron 
Scrope,  in  1726,  he  drew  np  an  *  Historical  View 
of  the  Forms  and  Powers  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer in  Scotland,'  which  was  printed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  barons  of  Exchequer  for  priyate  cir- 
culation; Edinburgh  1820,  large  quarto.  Besides^ 
two  papers  in  the  ^Philosophical  Transactions,' 
(one  an  *  Account  of  the  Stylus  of  the  Ancients  and 
their  different  sorts  of  Paper,'  printed  in  1781, 
and  the  other  *0n  the  effects  of  Thunder  or 
Trees,'  and  *  Of  a  large  Deer's  Horns  found  in 
the  heart  of  an  Oak,'  printed  in  1739,)  he  was  the 
author  of  a  tract  entitled  *  Dissertatio  de  quibusdam 
Monumentis  Romania,'  &c.,  written  in  1730  and 
printed  in  1750,  quarto.  For  upwards  of  twenty 
years  he  also  carried  on  a  learned  correspondence 
with  Roger  Gale,  the  English  antiquary,  which 
forms  a  portion  of  the  *  Rellqni»  Galeans,'  in 
Nichols'  ^Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britannica,' 
1782. 

Sir  John  Clerk  was  one  of  the  friends  and  pa- 
trons of  Allan  Ramsay.  He  *'  admired  his  genius 
and  knew  his  woith."  During  his  latter  years 
much  of  the  poet's  time  was  spent  at  Pennycuik- 
house,  and  at  his  death,  Sir  John  erected  at  his 
family  seat  an  obelisk  to  Ramsay's  memory. 

To  Sir  John  Clerk  are  ascribed  some  8mator>' 
lines  sent  to  Susanna,  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald 
Kennedy  of  Culzean,  baronet  (ancestor  of  the 
marquis  of  Ailsa)  whom  he  courted  unsuccessftilly, 
as  she  became  the  third  wife  of  Alexander,  ninth 
earl  of  Eglinton.  They  were  thus  entitled: — 
*^  Verses  sent  anonymously,  with  a  Ante,  to  Miss 
Susanna  Kennedy,  afterwards  Countess  of  Eglin- 
tonne,  by  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Pennycook,  Baronet." 
On  attempting  to  blow  the  flute  it  would  not 
sound,  and,  on  unscrewing  it,  the  lady  found  the 
following : — 

"  Harmonious  pipe,  how  I  envje  thy  bliss, 
When  pre88*d  to  Sylphia's  lips  with  gentle  kiss ! 
And  when  her  tender  fingera  round  thee  move 
In  soft  embrace,  1  listen  and  approve 
Those  melting  notes,  whioh  soothe  my  soul  to  love. 
Embalm*d  with  odours  irom  her  breath  that  flow. 
You  yield  jour  music  when  she*s  pleased  to  blow; 
And  thus  at  once  the  charming  lovely  fair 
Delights  with  sounds,  with  sweets  perfumes  thp  ar 
Qo  happy  pipe,  and  ever  miodful  be 
To  court  the  charming  Sylphia  for  n\«! 
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Tell  all  I  feel — jon  cannot  tell  too  much — 
Repeat  mj  love  at  each  soft  melting  toaeh ; 
Since  I  to  her  mj  libertj  resign, 
Take  then  the  care  to  tone  her  heart  to  mine.** 

It  was  to  this  lady  that  Allan  Ramsay,  in  1726, 
dedicated  his  *  Gentle  Shepherd.' 

Sir  John  Clerk  held  the  office  of  one  of  the 
barons  of  exchequer  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Pennycuik  on  the  4th  of  October  1755. 
He  was  twice  married ;  first,  February  23,  1701, 
to  Lady  Margaret  Stewart,  eldest  daughter  of 
Alexander,  third  earl  of  Galloway.  She  died  De- 
cember 26th,  the  same  year,  in  childbed  of  a  son, 
John,  who  died  unmarried  in  1722.  On  the  death 
of  this  young  man  Allan  Ramsay  addressed  some 
elegiac  verses  to  his  father.  Sir  John,  which  ai*e 
preserved  in  his  works.  He  married,  secondly, 
Ja^^t,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Inglis,  of  Ci*amond, 
by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  six  daughters. 

CLERK-MAXWELL,  Sib  Geoboe,  of  Pen- 
nycuik,  baronet,  distinguished  for  his  spirited 
efforts  to  advance  the  commercial  interests  of 
his  native  country,  second  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  October  1715, 
and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Leyden.  He  established,  at  considerable  expense, 
a  linen  manufactory  at  Dnivfries,  and  set  on  foot 
many  different  projects  for  workjuig  lead  and  cop- 
per mines.  In  1755  he  addressed  two  letters  to 
the  trustees  for  fisheries,  manufaejtories,  and  im- 
provements in  Scotland,  containing  observations 
on  the  common  mode  of  treating  wool  in  this 
country,  and  suggesting  a  more  judicious  scheme 
of  management.  These  were  published  by  direc- 
tion of  that  board  in  1756.  He  likewise  wrote  a 
paper  on  the  advantages  of  shallow  ploughing, 
which  was  read  to  the  Philosophical  Society,  and 
is  published  in  the  third  volume  of  tbeir  Essays. 
In  1761  he  was  appointed  king's  remembrancer  in 
the  exchequer,  and,  in  1763,  commissioner  of  the 
customs  in  Scotland.  He  was  likewise  a  trustee 
for  the  improvement  of  the  fisheries  and  manufac- 
tures of  Scotland.  In  1782  he  succeeded  his  elder 
brother.  Sir  James  Clerk,  in  the  baronetcy.  As 
ulready  stated,  on  maiTying  his  cousin,  he  assumed 
his  wife's  name  of  Maxwell,  in  addition  to  his 
own.    He  died  in  January  1784. 

CLERK,  JoHi7,  of  Eldin,  inventor  of  the  mo- 
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dem  British  system  of  naval  tactics,  was  the  sixth 
son  of  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Pennycuik,  baronet, 
and  a  younger  brother  of  the  pi*eceding.  In  early 
life  he  inherited  from  his  father  the  estate  of  El- 
din, in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  married  Su- 
sannah Adam,  the  sister  of  the  two  celebrated 
architects  of  that  name.  Although  the  longest 
sail  he  ever  enjoyed  was  no  farther  than  to  the 
island  of  Arran,  in  the  frith  of  Clyde,  he  had  fror> 
his  boyhood  a  strong  passion  for  nautical  affairs, 
and  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  naval  tactics.  In  1779  he  com- 
municated to  some  of  his  friends  his  new  system 
of  breaking  the  enemy's  line.  In  1780  he  visited 
London,  and  had  some  conferences  with  men  con- 
nected with  the  navy,  among  whom  have  been 
mentioned  Mr.  Richard  Atkinson,  the  particular 
friend  of  Sir  George,  afterwards  Lord,  Rodney, 
and  Sir  Charles  Douglas.  The  latter  was  Rod- 
ney's "captain  of  the  fieet,"  in  the  memorable 
action  of  April  12,  1782,  when  the  experiment 
was  tried  foi  the  first  time,  and  Rodney  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  French,  under  De  Grasse, 
between  Dominica  and  Les  Salutes,  in  the  West 
Indies.  Siuce  that  time  tbfi  principle  has  been 
adopted  by  aU  the  British  admirals,  and  Howe, 
St.  Vincent,  Duncan,  and  Nelson,  owe  to  Clerk's 
manoeuvre  their  most  signal  victories.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1782,  Mr.  Clerk,  who  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries,  and  also  ol 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  printed  fifty  co- 
pies of  his  *  Essay  on  Naval  Tactics,'  which  were 
privgrtely  distributed  among  his  friends.  This  va- 
luable essay  was  reprinted  and  published  in  1790; 
the  secoud)  third,  and  fourth  parts  were  added  in 
1797,  and  the  work  was  republished  entire  in 
1804,  with  a  preface  explaining  the  origin  of  his 
discoveries.  Although  Lord  Rodney,  as  appears 
by  a  firagmentary  life  of  Clerk,  written  by  Profes- 
sor Playfair,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  never  concealed  in 
conversation  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Clerk  as  the 
author  of  the  system,  yet  the  family  of  that  dis- 
tinguished admiral,  in  his  memoirs,  maintain  that 
no  communication  of  Mr.  Clerk's  plan  was  ever 
made  to  their  relative.  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  too, 
has  come  forward  in  vanous  publications  to  claim 
the  merit  of  the  manoeuvre  for  his  father,  the  late 
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Admiral  Sir  Charles  Douglas.    The  hoHonr  of  the  I  quainted  with  a  worthy  little  f(^ow  of  a  clergy- 


suggestion,  however,  appears  to  rest  indisputably 
with  Mr.  Clerk,  who  died  May  10, 1812,  at  an 
advanced  age. 

CLERK,  John,  Lobd  Eldin,  a  distinguished 
iawyer,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in 
April  1757,  and  in  1775  was  bound  apprentice  to 
a  writer  to  the  signet.  His  original  destination 
had  been  the  civil  service  in  India*  and  an  ap- 
pointmeni  la  that  departmenl;  bad  bera  promised 
bffli^  butf  some  political  changes  occurring  before 
it  «ras  ^mpleted,  the  views  of  his  fiiends  were 
iUsa^[M)inted,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
law.  At  firat  he  intended  to  practise  as  a  writer 
and  accountant;  but  he  soon  abandoned  that 
branch  of  the  profession,  and  in  1785  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 
As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Clerk  was  remarkable  for  great 
clearness*  of  perception,  never -failing  readiness 
and  fertility  of  resource,  admirable  powers  of  rea- 
soning, and  a  quaint  sarcastic  humour  that  gave  a 
zest  and  flavour  to  all  he  uttered.  For  many 
years  he  had  the  largest  practice  at  the  Scottish 
bar.  In  private  life  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
social  qualities,  his  varied  accomplishments,  his 
exquisite  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  his  eccentric 
manners.  He  had  a  large  collection  of  paintings, 
and  at  one  period  he  published  a  volume  of  etch- 
ings by  himself.  He  was  raised  to  the  bench  in 
1823,  when  he  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Eldin, 
and  died  at  Edinburgh  in  June  1882,  aged  74. 

Clunib,  a  aaumafi  invrtd  from  the  puish  cf  that  name 
in  the  district  of  Stonnont,  Peithshiie.  It  ia  the  modem  or- 
thogmphj  of  the  old  Celtic  word  Chudnty  which  ugnifies  *^  a 
green  pasture  between  woods." 

CLUNIE,  the  Rev.  John,  author  of  the  well- 
known  Scots  song,  *  I  lo^e  na  a  laddie  but  ane,' 
was  bom  about  1767.  He  was  educated  for  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  after  being  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel,  he  became  schoolmaster  at 
Markinch  in  Fife,  and  having  an  excellent  voice, 
he  also  acted  as  precentor.  He  was  afterwards, 
about  1790,  ordained  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Borthwick,  in  Mid  Lothian.  Burns,  in  one  of  his 
setters  to  Mr.  Thomson,  dated  in  September  1794, 
tlius  odlebrates  him  for  his  vocal  skill:  '^I  am 
flattered  at  your  adopting  ^  Ca'  the  yowes  to  the 
knowes,*  as  it  was  owing  to  me  that  it  saw  the 
light.    About  seven  years  ago  1  was  well  ac- 


man,  a  Mr.  Clunle,  who  sung  it  charmingly,  and 
at  my  i-equest  Mr.  Clarke  (Stephen  Clarke  the 
composer)  took  it  down  from  his  singing.  Mr. 
Clunie  died  at  Greenend,  near  Edinburgh,  18th 
April,  1819. 

OutDEy  Baron  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  title  conferred  in 
1858  on  General  Sir  Colin  Campbell.    See  Svfplemebtt. 


Cltdesdalb,  marqnis  of,  a  title  of  the  duke  of  HamSkoa 
see  Hamilton,  duke  of. 

Clydesdale  is  also  a  surname.  Mr.  George  Clydesdale, 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Glassford,  Lanarkshire,  died  in  the 
month  of  January  1627.  In  the  Inventoiy  of  the  efibcts  of 
George  deUnd  of  Glenhoof,  Monldand,  who  '*  deceist  in  the 
moneth  of  Marohe,  1647,"  it  is  stated  that  bemg  an  aged 
man  living  in  company  and  household  with  his  son,  he  *'  had 
no  guds  nor  geir,  at  the  time  of  his  deoeis,  except  allanerlie 
l^e  aowme  of  ffonrtie  ponds  Sootts  money  of  yeirUe  y aim 
maill,  awand  to  him  be  Richard  Cliddisdaill  and  Geoige  Neil- 
sons,  weiffaris  (wearers),  for  the  maill  of  twa  yairds  in  Dry- 
gait,  Glasgow.** 


Cochran,  or  Coghranv;,  an  ancient  surname  in  Scotland, 
derived  from  the  barony  of  Cochrane,  in  the  county  of  Ren- 
frew, and  the  family  name  of  the  earls  of  Drmdonald.  In 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third,  Waldenus  de  Coveran  or 
Cochran,  was  a  witness  to  the  charter  given  by  Dungal  (Duff- 
Oailus,)  the  son  of  Swayne,  to  Walter  Cnmming,  earl  of 
Monteith,  of  the  lands  of  Skipness  and  others  in  Cantyve,  in 
the  year  1262.  William  de  Cochran  was  one  of  the  Scots 
barons  who  swore  fealty  to  Edward  the  Flrajt  of  England  in 
1296. 

In  the  reign  of  IHvid  tiie  SecoDd  lived  Gosiline  de  Coch- 
ran, father  of  William  Cpchran  of  that  ilk,  and  from  him  was 
lineally  descended  William  Cochran  of  that  ilk,  who  obtauied 
a  charter  of  confirmation  finom  Qneen  Maxy,  of  the  lands  of 
Cochran  m  1576,  and  having  erected  the  ancient  seat  of  Coch- 
rane, he  ornamented  it  with  extensive  plantations.  July  8, 
1584,  he  was  with  John  Whiteford  of  that  ilk,  and  seven 
others,  ^*  delated**  of  art  and  part  of  the  cmel  slaughter  ot 
Patrick  Maxwell  of  Stanley,  committed  in  the  previous  Jan- 
uary ;  but  the  laird  of  Whiteford  was  the  only  one  put  upon 
trial,  and  he  was  acquitted  of  the  charge.  By  his  wife  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Montgomery  <^  Skelmorly,  in 
the  county  of  Ayr,  WiUiam  Cochrane  of  Cochrane  had  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  his  sole  heiress,  and  in  1598,  he  made  a 
settlement  of  his  estate  in  her  favonr.  She  married  Alexan- 
der Blair,  a  younger  son  of  John  Blair  of  Blair,  in  Ayrshins, 
when,  in  terms  of  her  father*s  settlement,  the  latter  assumed 
the  name  of  Cochrane.  Of  this  marriage  there  were  seven 
sons  and  three  daughters.  The  eldest  son,  Sir  John  Coch- 
rane, was  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  Charles  the  First,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  fwugn  princes,  and 
was  afterwards  despatched  by  Charles  the  Second  on  an  em- 
bassy into  PoUnd  in  1650.  He  died,  withoot  issue,  before 
the  Restoration,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cochrane  of  Cowdon,  knight,  a  distinguished  loyalist, 
created,  in  December  1647,  Lord  Cochrane  of  Ochiltree,  and  in 
May  1669,  earl  of  Dundonald.    [See  Donbonald,  eari  of.J 

COCHBAN,  RoBEBT,  an  eminent  architect  ot 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  bom  in  Scotland,  and 
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educated  at  Padaa  in  Italy,  where  be  spent  sev- 
eral yeai-s  in  the  stndy  of  the  fine  arts,  particularly 
architecture.  On  his  retum  lie  was  employed  by 
James  the  Third  to  erect  several  noble  stiiictares. 
He  first  became  known  to  that  monarch  by  hi  > 
conduct  m  a  duel,  and  he  was  afterwards  his  prin- 
cipal adviser.  The  king,  foreaking  his  nobility, 
made  architects  and  musicians  his  principal  com- 
panions. These  the  haughty  barons  of  Scotland 
termed  masons  and  fiddlers.  Cochran,  Rogers,  a 
musician,  Leonard,  a  smith,  Hommel,  a  tailor, 
and  Torphichen,  a  fencing  master,  were  his  coun- 
sellors and  familiars.  James  created  Cochran 
enri  of  Mar,  the  title  borne  by  the  king^s  own 
brother,  whom,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  unworthy 
favourites,  he  had  caused  to  be  put  to  death.  All 
the  petitions  to  the  king  had  to  pass  through 
Cochran^s  hands,  and  as  he  received  bribes  to  give 
his  countenance  and  support  he  soon  amassed 
great  wealth.  He  caused  the  silver  coin  of  the 
realm  to  be  mixed  with  brass  and  lead,  thereby 
decreasing  its  real  value,  while  a  proclamation 
was  issued  that  the  people  were  to  take  it  at  the 
same  rate  as  if  it  were  composed  of  pure  silver. 
The  people  refused  to  sell  their  com  and  other 
commodities  for  this  debased  coin,  which  intro- 
duced great  distress,  confusion,  and  scarcity. 
Some  one  told  Cochran  that  this  money  should  be 
called  in,  and  good  coin  issued  in  its  stead;  but  he 
was  so  confident  of  the  currency  of  the  Cochran 
placks,  as  they  were  called,  that  he  said, — "  The 
day  I  am  hanged  they  may  be  called  in;  not 
sooner."  This  speech,  which  he  made  in  jest,  be- 
came, in  no  long  time  thereafter,  sad  reality. 
While  the  king  with  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 
men  lay  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lauder,  many  of  the  nobility,  determined  to  get 
rid  of  the  king^s  favouiites,  held  a  secret  coun- 
cil in  the  church  of  Lauder  for  the  purpose, 
and  when  thus  engaged  a  loud  knocking  was 
heard  at  the  door.  This  was  Cochran  himself, 
attended  by  a  guard  of  three  hundred  men,  all 
gaily  dressed  in  his  livery  of  white,  with  black 
facings,  and  armed  with  partisans.  He  himself 
was  attired  in  a  riding  suit  of  black  velvet,  and 
had  round  his  neck  a  fine  chain  of  gold,  whilst  a 
bnglehom,  tipped  and  mounted  with  gold,  hung 
by  his  side.    Having  learnt  that  there  was  some 


consultation  holding  among  the  nobility,  he  came 
to  ascertain  its  object.  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  of 
Lochleven,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  door,  when 
he  heai'd  the  knocking,  demanded  who  was  there. 
Cochran  answered,  *^  The  earl  of  Mar,"  on  which 
he  was  allowed  to  enter,  when  Archibald,  earl  of 
Angus,  met  him,  and  rudely  pulled  the  gold  chain 
from  his  neck,  saying,. "  a  halter  would  better  be- 
come him."  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  at  the  same 
time,  snatched  away  his  buglehom,  saying,  ^^Thou 
hast  been  a  hunter  of  mischief  too  long."  '^Is 
this  jest  or  earnest,  my  lords?"  said  Cochran,  as- 
tonished rather  than  alarmed  at  this  rude  recep- 
tion. **It  is  sad  earnest,"  said  they,  ^'and  that 
thou  and  thy  accomplices  shall  feel ;  for  yon  have 
abused  the  king's  favour  towards  you,  and  now 
you  shall  have  your  reward  according  to  your  de- 
serts." Cochran,  who  was  naturally  a  man  of 
great  courage,  ofibred  no  resistance,  and  a  party 
of  the  nobility  having  gone  to  the  king^s  pavilion, 
they  seized  in  his  presence  Leonard,  Hommel, 
Torphichen,  and  the  rest,  with  Fi-eston,  one  of  the 
only  two  gentlemen  amongst  King  James*  min- 
ions, and  condemned  them  to  instant  death,  a« 
having  misled  the  king  and  misgoverned  the  king- 
dom. Cochran  vainly  requested  that  his  hands 
might  not  be  tied  with  a  hempen  rope,  but  with  a 
silk  cord,  at  the  same  time  offering  to  furnish  it  from 
the  cords  of  his  pavilion,  which,  with  the  pavilion 
itself,  were  of  silk  instead  of  the  ordinary  materials 
He  was  told  he  was  but  a  false  knave,  and  should 
die  with  all  mannei*  of  shame,  and  his  enemies 
were  at  pains  to  procure  a  hair-tethei*  or  halter,  as 
still  moro  ignominious  than  a  rope  of  hemp.  With 
this  they  hanged  Cochran  over  the  centre  of  the 
bridge  of  Lauder,  long  since  demolished,  in  the 
middle  of  his  companions,  who  were  suspended  on 
each  side  of  him.    This  took  place  in  July  1484. 

COCHRAN,  William,- an  artist  of  consldera* 
ble  reputation  in  his  time,  was  bom  at  Strathaven 
in  Lanarkshire,  December  12,  1738.  At  the  age 
of  28  he  went  to  Italy,  and  studied  at  Rome  under 
his  countryman,  Gavin  Hamilton.  On  his  return 
ho  settled  as  a  portrait  painter  in  Glasgow,  whore 
he  soon  realized  a  respectable  independence.  Be- 
sides portraits,  he  painted  occasionally  historical 
pieces,  two  of  which,  *  Dssdalus*  and  *  Endymion,' 
rank  high  in  the  opinion  of  connoisseurs.    He 
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died  at  Glasgow,  October  23, 1785,  and  lies  buried 
in  the  cathedral  there. 

COCHRANE,  Arghibaij>,  ninth  earl  of  Don- 
donald,  a  nobleman  distingnished  for  scientific 
attainments.    See  Dundonau),  earl  of. 

COCHRANE,  Sir  Alexander  Forrester 
[nqlis,  a  distiugoisbed  naval  officer.  See  Dux- 
DONAU),  earl  of. 

COCHRANE,  Captaik  Johk  Dukdas,  R.N., 
an  eccentric  traveller.    See  Dundonau),  earl  of. 

COCHRANE,  Thomas,  tenth  earl  of  Dun- 
donald,  known  better  as  Lord  Cochrane,  a  distin- 
gnished naval  officer,  in  various  services.  See 
DuNDONALD,  earl  of. 

CfOOKBURK,  a  snrname  of  old  standing  in  Sootland,  sap- 
poaed  to  be  a  oomiption  of  Colbband.  In  the  Ragman  Roil 
of  those  who  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  in  1396,  oocur  the 
names  of  Piers  de  Gockburn  and  Thomas  de  Gockboni,  great 
ancestors  of  the  Cockbums  of  Langton,  Ormiston,  and  Clerk- 
ington,  verj  ancient  VHSsals  of  the  earls  of  Match,  from  whom 
all  the  Gockboms  in  Scotland  are  descended. 

The  prindpd  family  of  the  name  are  the  Cockbums  of 
F.4uigton.  Their  immediate  ancestor,  Sir  Alexander  de  Cock- 
bnm,  obtained  the  barony  of  Carriden,  in  Linlithgowshire, 
from  David  tiie  Second  in  18M,  whidi  barony  had  been  for- 
feited to  tiie  crown,  by  what  in  the  law  of  Scotknd  is  deno- 
minated recognition,  or  a  vassal  disponing  of  his  property 
without  the  consent  of  his  soperior.  This  Sir  Alexander  de 
Cockbnm  was  twice  married,  first  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  de  VetsripoBte,  or  Vipont,  proprietor  of  Langton  in 
Berwickshire,  who  fell  at  Bannockbum  in  1814,  and  in  her 
rigbt  he  obtained  the  lands  and  barony  of  Langton ;  and, 
secondly,  to  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John 
Monfode  of  Braidwood  in  Lanarkshire.  By  his  first  wife  he 
had  two  SOBS,  Sir  Alexander  de  Cockbnm,  knight,  keeper  of 
the  great  seal  between  1389  and  1896,  and  oareated  by  Robert 
the  Second  herediUiry  attiarius  parUamenHy  an  office  annexed 
to  the  barony  of  Langton,  by  charter  of  James  the  Fourth, 
February  20,  1504.  John,  the  second  son,  married  Jean, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Lindsay  of  Ormiston  in  East 
Lothian,  and  from  him  descended  the  Cockbums  of  Ormis- 
ton, of  whom  afterwards.  This  John  Cockbum  of  Ormiston, 
or  his  son,  was  constable  of  Haddington,  an  office  hereditary 
for  a  long  time  in  the  family.  By  his  second  wife,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cockbum,  the  father,  had  Edward,  ancestor  of  the 
Cockbums  of  Skirling,  long  since  extinct  In  March  1567 
Sir  William  Cockbum  of  Skirling  was  appointed  by  Queen 
Mary  keeper  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  an  offioe  which  he 
retained  till  the  following  April,  when  ho  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  James  Balfour  of  Pittendriech.  In  1568  Sir  John  Cock- 
bnm of  Skirling  was  one  of  the  oommissioneFB  to  England  for 
Mary  queen  of  Scots. 

Prom  Sir  Alexander  the  son,  descended  Sir  William  Cock- 
bum of  Langton,  knight,  who  in  1595  obtuned  a  grant  of 
the  lands  and  barony  of  Langton,  with  the  office  of  principal 
usher,  and  its  fees  and  casualties,  to  himself  and  his  heirs 
male  whatsoever,  bearing  the  arms  and  sumame  of  Cockbum. 
He  married  Helen,  daughter  o&  Alexander  fourth  Lord  El- 
phmstone,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son,  William  Cockbum, 
who  was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1627.    In  1641 


he  was  commissioner  to  the  Scots  parliament  for  Berwiclc- 
shire,  and  on  18th  August  of  that  year  he  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  house  concenung  the  office  of  great  usher,  mUer- 
ited  from  his  ancestors,  against  John  earl  of  Wigton,  wbo  had 
assumed  the  office ;  when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  complaint  and  report.  On  the  17th  of  the  same 
montii,  while  the  question  was  still  in  dependence,  on  his 
miQesty,  Charles  the  First*s  entry  into  the  house.  Sir  Wil- 
liam, with  a  baton  in  his  hand,  "  too  rashly,'*  as  Baillie  m 
his  Letters  says,  went  before  his  migesty  as  principal  usher, 
and  "  ofiered  to  make  civil  intermption  for  maintenance  ot 
his  right  against  the  earl  of  Wigton."  [^Baffour'a  Anmalt^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  140.]  The  king,  offended  at  his  presumption,  im- 
mediately signed  a  warrant  for  his  committal  to  the  castle  of 
Edinbnxgh  as  a  prisoner.  The  same  day,  the  house  inter- 
ceded with  his  migesty  on  his  behalf,  and  after  much  entreaty 
the  king  altered  the  warrant  to  confinement  in  his  own  cham- 
ber till  next  day.  On  the  18th,  his  majesty  declared  in  par- 
liament that  when  he  signed  the  warrant  he  did  not  know 
that  Sir  William  was  a  member  of  the  house,  and  he  then 
promised  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors,  not  to  comn  't 
any  member  of  parliament  during  session,  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  house,  and  ordained  that  declaration  and 
promise  to  be  recorded  in  the  books  of  parliament  The  con- 
duct of  Sir  William  in  this  matter  thus  led  to  the  recognition 
of  a  great  constitutional  privilege.  He  subsequently  aKenated 
one  half  of  the  ushership,  and  became  joint  usher  with  Colonel 
Cunningham. 

His  only  son.  Sir  Archibald  Cockbum,  second  baronet  oi 
Langton,  was,  in  1657,  returned  heir  to  his  father  in  the 
office  of  principal  usher,  held  jointly  with  Colonel  Cunning- 
ham, and  also  in  the  barony  of  Langton  and  other  property. 
In  1664,  having  purchased  Cuningham's  liferent,  he  obtained 
a  new  grant  of  the  office,  with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  other  emoluments,  for  ever.  Like  the 
Humes  of  Polwarth  and  Redbraes,  and  the  Kerrs  of  Nisbet, 
this  distinguished  family  was  eminent  for  piety,  and  sufiered 
in  the  cause  of  dvil  and  religious  liberty.  In  1679  they 
established  a  meeting  in  one  of  the  houses  attached  to  Lang- 
ton castle,  where  they  had  regularly  preaching  from  Mr.  Luke 
Ogle,  Mr.  John  Veitch  of  Westrather,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Douglas. 

Sir  Archibald  married  Lady  Maiy  Campbell,  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Breadalbane,  and  died  in  1705.  His  eldest  son. 
Sir  Archibald  Cockbum,  third  baronet,  died  without  issue, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum, 
fourth  baronet,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson.  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum, 
fifth  baronet,  on  whose  decease  the  title  devolved  on  his 
cousin.  Sir  James,  sixth  baronet,  member  of  parliament  for 
Peebles-shire  in  1762.  He  married,  first,  the  daughter  of 
Douglas  of  Murth,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters;  and, 
secondly,  Miss  Ayscough,  daughter  of  the  dean  of  Bristol  and 
niece  of  George  Lord  Lyttleton,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons 
and  a  daughter.    He  died  26th  July  1804. 

Langton  was  in  1758  sold  to  David  Qavio,  Esq.,  whoso 
daughter  married  the  first  marquis  of  Breadalbane. 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  James  Cockburn,  7th  baronet,  and 
knight  grand  cross  of  Hanover,  was  in  1806  one  of  the  under 
secretaries  of  state;  in  1807  governor  and  commander-in- 
chief  at  Curacoa;  and  in  1811  govemor  of  the  Bermudas. 
He  married  in  1801  the  Hon.  Marianna  Devereux,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  18th  Viscount  Hereford;  and  had  an  only 
daughter,  Marianna  Augusta,  married  in  1884,  to  Sir  James 
John  Hamilton,  baronet,  of  Woodbrook,  county  Tyrone, 
Ireland.  Dying  26th  Feb.  1852,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brotl^er,  Admiral  Sir  George  Cockbum. 
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The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Gockbnrn,  O.C.B.,  the  Sd  soil, 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  aod  major-general  of  marines,  soooeeded 
his  brother  as  8th  baronet  Bom  in  London  22d  April  1772, 
he  entered  the  navy  in  1787,  and  served  at  the  battle  of  Su 
Vincent,  the  reduction  of  Martinique,  and  in  the  expedition 
to  the  Scheldt  In  1810  he  commanded  at  the  siege  of  Cadis, 
and  in  1814  and  1815  his  daring  achievements,  on  the  coast 
of  the  United  States,  mainlj  contributed  to  the  termination 
of  the  war  with  America.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief at  the  Cape  and  at  St  Helena,  to  which  island 
he  conveyed  the  emperor  Napoleon.  In  1818  he  was  created 
a  military  knight  grand  cross  of  the  Bath,  and  in  1827  was 
sworn  a  privy  councillor.  In  November  1841  he  became  an 
admural  of  tike  red,  and  in  1847  rear-admiral  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  was  senior  lord  of  the  admiralty  from  Septem- 
ber 1841  to  July  1846.  He  represented  Portsmouth  in  the 
parliament  of  1818,  and  Weobley  in  1820,  and  sat  for  Bipon 
from  October  1841  to  Jnly  1847.  He  died  August  19, 1868, 
leaving  a  daughter,  the  wife  of  Captain  Uoseason  of  the 
navy. 

His  next  brother,  the  Rev.  William  Cookbum,  dean  of 
York,  succeeded  as  9th  baronet,  and  died  April  80,  1868. 
His  nephew  Sb  Alexander  James-Edmund  Cockbum,  then 
became  10th  baronet  He  was  made  solicitor-general  and 
knighted  1850;  attorney-general  1851;  chisf  justice,  of 
the  common  pleas  1866;  a  privy  councillor  1867f  and  lord 
chief  justice  of  England  1869.  Is  a  son  of  Alexander  Cock- 
burn,  4th  son  of  sixth  baronet,  minister  plenipotentiaiy  to 
Columbia,  (died  1862.) 

Sur  Francis  Cockbum,  6th  son  of  Sir  James  Cockbnm, 
the  sixth  baronet,  general  in  the  army,  was  in  1837  governor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Bahama  islands.  He  was 
knighted  by  patent  in  1841.  He  ssrved  in  Canada,  and  was 
governor  at  Honduras. 

The  Cookburas  of  that  ilk  and  Rysland,  also  in  Berwick- 
shire, are  a  branch  of  the  same  family,  their  immediate  an- 
cestor being  Sir  William  Cockbum,  of  Lang^on,  knight,  who 
feu  at  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  9th  September,  16U 
By  his  wife,  Anna  Home,  daughter  of  Lord  Home,  he  had 
three  sons,  namely,  Aiex«odsr»  who  was  killed  fighting  by 
his  side  at  Flodden;  John,  and  Christopher.  John,  the 
elder  of  these  two,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Alexander 
Cockbum,  to  whom  suooseded  his  eldest  son,  William  Cock- 
bum, designed  of  Cockbum  and  Rysland.  He  married  Marga- 
ret daughter  of  John  Spottiswood  of  that  ilk,  in  the  same 
county,  and  his  only  son,  John  Cockbum  of  Cockbum  and  Rys- 
land, was  created  a  baronet  of  Nora  Scotia  in  1628.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  William  Soott  of  Harden,  Roxburghshire, 
and  had  three  sons.  The  eldest.  Sir  James,  second  baronet, 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  Alexander  Swintoo  of  Swinton, 
Berwickshire.  His  only  son.  Sir  William,  thurd  baronet,  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Sur  James,  fourth  baronet  His 
second  son,  William  Cockbum,  was  physician-general  to  the 
fWces  under  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough.  The  fourth 
baronet  died  without  issue,  when  the  title  devolvied  upon  his 
kinsnittu.  Sir  William  Cockbum,  great-grandson  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Cockbum,  who  had  been  succeeded  by  his  second  son. 
Dr.  James  Cockbnm.  This  latter  had  two  sons,  William 
Cockbum,  doctor  in  divinity,  vicar-general  and  archdeacon  of 
Ossorr  in  Ireland;  and  James  Cockbum,  a  colonel  in  the 
army  and  quarter-master,  who  was  father  of  Sir  William  the 
fifth  baronet,  by  Letitia  Little,  heiress  of  the  ancient  houses 
of  Bossiter  and  Devereux  in  Ireland  Sir  William  was  a 
lieutenant-general  in  the  army.  He  married,  1st  January 
1791,  Elisabeth  Anne,  daughter  of  Colonel  Fredeiick  Creut-  I 


ler,  of  Manhaim  in  Germany,  an  officer  in  the  royal  hon»-> 
guards,  and  descended,  throng  her  mother,  the  grand-daugh- 
ter of  Elizabeth  Brydges,  sister  of  the  first  duke  of  Chandes^ 
from  the  royal  house  of  Plantagenet  Ho  died  in  March, 
1886,  leaving  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son,  Sir  William 
Sarsfield  Roesiter  Cockbum,  M.A.,  is  the  sixth  baronet  By 
bis  wife,  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Frsneis  Coke  of 
Lower  Moor,  Herafordshirs,  he  has  several  childreD.  His 
eldest  son,  Devereux  Plantagenet  Cockbnrn,  was  bom  ip 
1828. 


The  Ormiston  branch  wss  for  aevecal  generations  distin- 
guished as  lawyers  and  statesmen.  On  the  marriage,  at 
already  stated,  in  1868,  of  John,  second  son  of  Sir  Alexan- 
der Cockbum,  knight,  with  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Alexan- 
der Lindsay  of  Ormiston  in  Haddingtonshire,  he  obtained 
iirom  his  father-in-law  a  grant  of  these  lands,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  a  charter  of  King  David  the  Second  the  same  year. 
Patrick  Cockbum  of  Ormiston  kept  the  castle  of  Dalkeith  for 
King  James  the  Second  against  the  ninth  earl  of  Douglaa, 
then  in  vebellion,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  his  brother  the 
eighth  earL  Having  obtained  the  command  of  the  town,  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  king's  troops,  defeated  the 
rebels,  thopgh  his  army  was  infsrior  to  thttrs,  and  obligiBd 
them  to  retire.  In  1508,  King  James  the  Fonrth  grsnted  a 
ehaiter  of  the  lands  of  Omiiston,  on  the  resignation  of  John  Cock, 
bum  in  favour  of  his  son  John  Cockbum  younger  of  Ormiston, 
and  his  spouse,  Margaret  Uepbnm.  On  30th  October  1685 
Christopher  Armstrong,  Thomss  Armstrong  of  Mangsrton. 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Johnny  Armstrong  and  chief  of  the 
dan,  with  several  others,  were  denounced  rebels  for  not  nnder- 
lymg  the  law  for  art  and  part  carrying  off,  imder  siknoe  of 
nighti  on  the  preceding  27th  Jnly,  ssvsnty  draught  oxen  and 
thirty  cows  from  John  Cockbum  of  Ormiston,  with  three 
men  thor  keepers. 

Alexander,  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  bora  in  16S6, 
having  travelled  some  years  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind, 
was  cut  off  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight  He  was  a  jovng 
man  of  great  promise,  and  was  for  some  Ume,  with  two  of 
the  sons  of  the  laird  of  Longniddry,  under  the  charge  of  John 
Knox,  who,  in  his  Histoiy,  spesks  of  him  as  possessing  greal 
accomplishments.  He  was  also  much  esteemed  by  Buchanan 
who  wrote  two  elegies  on  his  death. 

The  old  honae  of  Ormiston,  the  seat  of  the  Cockbums,  is 
associated  with  the  memory  of  George  Wiahart,  the  martyr. 
In  January  1646,  after  preaching  at  Haddington,  that  emi- 
nent reformer  went  on  foot  with  Cockbum  of  Ormiston  and 
two  of  his  friends  to  the  house  of  Ormiston,  when  the  eari  of 
Bothwell  made  him  prisoner,  and  delivend  him  to  Cardinal 
Bethune.  On  March  29,  1546,  James  Iawsou  of  Hi^riggs 
and  two  othsfs,  found  caution  to  underly  the  law  for  ait  and 
part  of  the  aasistanoe  afforded  to  William  Cookbura  of  Or- 
miston and  the  young  laird  of  Calder  in  breaking  their  ward 
from  the  castle  of  Edinbvgh.  In  1647,  John  Cockbnm  of 
Ormiston  and  Crichton  of  Bmnston,  on  account  of  their  fa- 
vouring the  reformed  doctrines,  were,  by  the  rsgent  Airsn  and 
his  brother.  Archbishop  Hamilton  of  St  Andrews,  banished 
the  kingdom,  and  thdr  estates  forfeited.  On  August  3, 
1648,  Ormiston  found  caution  to  underly  the  law. 

The  family  of  Ormiston  for  a  long  series  of  years  oocanon- 
ally  held  the  office  of  lord  justice-clerk.  The  first  of  them 
who  filled  that  office  was  Sir  John  Cockbnm  of  Ormiston, 
who  succeeded  to  the  estate  in  1688.  In  July  1688,  he  was 
admitted  an  extraordinary  lord  of  seeuon  in  the  room  of  Leid 
Boyd,  resigned,  and  on  the  death  of  Sir  James  Bellenden  be 
was  kmghted,  and  appointed  lord-juntice  clerk     He  waa  ad- 
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mittod  an  ordiwuy  lord  of  Beanon  15th  Febmuy  1598.  At 
the  parliament  held  at  Perth  in  July  1604  he  was  choeen  one 
of  the  oommisaioneni  to  go  to  England  to  treat  of  a  project  of 
■nion  then  in  eontemj^ation.  In  1621  he  voted  in  parlia- 
ment io  favour  of  the  five  articles  of  Perth.  In  1623,  he  re- 
Hgned  the  office  of  lord-jnatice- cleric,  and  diM  in  June  of 
that  year.  A  cnriooi  letter  b  extant,  quoted  in  the  appendix 
to  Pitoaim*s  Oiminal  Trials,  voL  iiL,  from  the  Denmyhie 
MSB.  in  the  Advocate*B  library,  addreand  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Colville,  jaatioe-depate,  to  Viaoount  Annand,  a  great  favour- 
ite at  ooorfc,  dated  December  20,  1622,  relative  to  the  justice- 
derkehip,  in  which  it  ia  stated  thai  the  laird  of  Onniston,  the 
then  jostice-derk,  was  "  so  afflicted  with  extreme  age,  blindness, 
and  other  infirmities  that  he  is  altogether  disabled  dther  from 
walking  abroad,  or  dischaii^g  the  duties,"  and  adviang  that 
in  the  appointment  of  his  successor  it  should  be  considered 
that  **  young  men  and  men  of  great  dans  are  most  dangerous 
for  that  place.**  Sir  John  Cockbom  married  Elisabeth,  eld- 
est daughter  of  Sir  John  BeUeoden  of  Auchinoul,  and  widow 
of  James  Lawson  of  Humbie. 

The  next  of  the  family  who  filled  the  office  was  Adam 
Cockbum  of  Onniston,  a  younger  son  of  John  Oockbum  of 
Onniston,  by  his  wife  Maigarst  Hepburn.  He  socoeeded  his 
brother  John,  ss  hdr-male  in  the  family  estate,  28th  Decem- 
ber 1671.  H«  was  commissioner  for  the  county  of  Hadding- 
ton at  the  convention  of  estates  in  the  years  1678, 1681,  and 
16S9«  and  in  the  Soots  parliament  for  1696.  He  was  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  of  the  union,  19th 
April  1689.  On  28th  November  1692,  he  was  appointed 
lord  justice  dark,  in  place  of  Sir  George  Campbell  of  Gess- 
iiQck,  and  about  the  same  time  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor. 
On  28th  If  ay  1695,  be  was  named  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  inquire  into  the  msasacre  of  Glenoo,  and  about  this  period 
he  SQsms  to  have  become  unpopular,  as  in  hb  letten  to  Mr. 
Carstairs  he  complains  of  the  *'  lies  raised  agj^nst  him.**  In 
one  of  these,  dated  23d  July  1695,  he  paxticularly  comphuns 
ff  ths  eari  of  Argyle,  who,  he  observes,  ^  refiected  on  the 
whda  commisqon  of  GJanco.**  On  his  part,  Aigyle,  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  Carstairs,  complains  bitterly  of  the  authority 
given  to  the  lord  justice  derk,  ''who,**  he  says,  "with  Sir 
Thomas  Iiyin|^rtone,  has  powers  to  seize  persons,  horses,  and 
arms,  without  being  obliged  to  be  aooonntable  to  the  council, 
make  dose  prisoners,  or  otherwise  as  they  see  fit.**  In 
Fefamaiy  1699  he  waa  appointed  treasurer  depute,  or  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchaquer.  There  seems  also  at  this  time  to 
have  bean  an  intention  of  making  him  an  ordinary  lord  of 
session,  which,  however,  was  violently  opposed  by  Argyle, 
who  addressed  a  strong  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Mr.  Car- 
stairs, dated  81st  January  1699.  On  the  aooessbn  of  Queen 
Anne,  he  was  dismissed  from  sll  his  offices.  In  January 
1705,  however,  he  was  again  appointed  lord  justice  derk, 
and  made  an  ordinary  brd  of  session.  In  1710  he  was  super- 
seded in  his  office  of  justice  derk  by  James  Erskine  of 
Grange,  but  retained  his  place  as  a  lord  of  session  till  his 
death,  16th  April  1785,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  good  imdflvstanding  and  of  great  applica- 
tion to  business,  but  of  a  hot  and  overbearing  temper. 
Maoky,  in  his  Memoirs,  (p.  224)  writing  of  him  when  he  was 
fifty  years  old,  describes  him  ss  **  a  bigot  to  a  fault,  and 
hardly  in  common  charity  with  any  man  out  of  the  verge  of 
presbytery,  but  otherwise  a  very  fine  gentleman  in  his  person 
and  manners,  just  in  his  dealing  with  good  sense,  and  of  a 
sanguine  complexion.**  Dr.  Houston,  however,  speaks  moot 
unfavourably  of  him.  He  says,  '*  Of  all  the  (whig)  party. 
Lord  Ormiaton  was  the  most  busy,  and  very  zmIous  in  8np« 
pressing  the  rebellion  (of  1715),  and  oppressing  the  rebels,  so 


that  he  became  universally  hated  in  Scotland,  where  they 
called  him  the  curse  of  ScotUnd;  and  when  ladies  were  at 
cards,  playing  the  nine  of  diamonds,  conmionly  called  *  the 
corse  of  Scotland,*  they  called  it  'the  Justice  Clerk.***  He 
married  Lady  Susan  Hamilton,  third  daughter  of  the  fourth 
earl  of  Haddington,  and  had  two  sons,  John  and  Patrick. 
The  latter,  an  advocate,  married  in  1781  Miss  Alison  Buther- 
fbrd  of  Paimaleft,  authoress  of  one  of  the  sets  to  tlie  tune  ot 
*'  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest**  Of  his  son  John,  the  last  but 
one  of  the  family,  and  the  great  promoter  of  modem  agricul- 
tural improvement  in  East  Lothian,  a  notice  is  given  imme- 
diately under. 

Cockbum  of  Henderland,  the  famous  border  freebooter, 
resided  at  the  old  square  tower  of  Blackhouse,  once  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Douglases  on  Douglas  *  um  in  Sdkirkshire,  cde- 
brated  in  song,  axid  his  tombstone  is  still  painted  out  in  that 
locality.  With  Adam  Scott  of  Tushielaw,  he  was  hanged  on 
the  27th  July  1529,  by  order  of  King  James  the  Fifth,  during 
that  monarch*a  progress  for  the  suppnssbn  of  disorders  on 
the  borders. 

A  distinguished  person  of  this  name  was  Sir  Richard  Cock- 
bum of  Clerkington,  lord  privy  seal  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  Sixth.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Cockbum  by  Hden, 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Lethington,  and  on  22d 
April  1591,  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  unde.  Sir  John  Msithmd.  On  November  11th 
the  same  year  he  was  admitted  a  lord  of  sessioiL  He  was 
afterwards  knighted,  and  in  1594  was  sent  by  King  James 
to  demand  assistanes  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  pursue  the 
popish  pesrs,  and  waa  absent  about  six  months.  On  the  se- 
cession of  the  Octavians  to  power,  he  was  forced  to  exchange 
with  John  Lindsay  of  Bakmrres,  his  place  of  secretary  for 
that  of  lord  privy  seal.  In  1610,  when  a  new  privy  ooandl 
was  formed,  he  was  continued  a  privy  coundllor,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  high  court  of  com- 
mission for  church  affairs  then  constituted.  On  14th  Febra- 
ary  1626,  he  was  removed  from  the  bench,  in  consequence  of 
the  resolution  of  Charles  the  First  that  ndther  nobleman  nor 
officer  of  state  should  remain  in  that  judicatory.  He  died  in 
the  ktter  end  of  thai  year. 

In  1451  Patrick  Cockbum  of  Newbigjpng,  lord  provost  of 
Edinbuifh,  was  appointsd  governor  of  the  castle,  and  named, 
with  other  commissioners,  after  the  defeat  of  the  English  in 
the  battle  of  Sark,  to  treat  for  the  renewal  of  a  trace. 

COCKBURN,  Hbkrt,  Lord  Cockbnrn.  See 
Supplement. 

COCKBURN,  John,  of  Ormiston,  in  East  Lo- 
thian, the  great  improver  of  Scottish  husbandry, 
son  of  Adam  Cockbum  of  Ormiston,  lord-justice- 
clerk  after  the  Revolution,  by  his  wife  Lady  Susan 
Hamilton,  was  bom  about  1 685.  During  his  father's 
life  he  was  a  member  of  the  Scots  parliament,  and 
gave  his  support  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
He  afterwards  represented  East  Lothian,  in  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  from  1707  to  1741, 
and  at  one  period  was  a  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
and  also  held  several  other  public  situations,  but 
he  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  patriotic  ex- 
ertions to  promote  the  improvement  of  his  native 
I  country.    He  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  in 
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1714.  At  that  time  agricaltore  in  Scotland  was 
in  a  very  low  state.  Mr.  Cockbum  resolved  to 
endeavour  not  only  to  rouse  np  a  spirit  among 
the  landed  proprietors  for  promoting  improve- 
ments, but  also,  by  every  means  of  encourage- 
ment, to  animate  the  tenantry  to  conduct  their 
operations  with  energy  and  vigour.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  determined  to  sacrifice  his  own  private 
interests,  and  to  grant  long  leases  at  such  low 
rents  as  would  tempt  the  most  indolent  to  exer- 
cise proper  management.  An  attempt  was  made 
at  one  time  to  set  aside  these  leases,  but  it  did  not 
succeed.  His  enterprising  spirit  did  not  rest  con- 
tent even  with  this.  He  brought  down  skilful  agri- 
culturists from  England,  who  introduced  the  field 
culture  of  turnips,  and  of  red  clover ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  sent  up  the  sons  of  his  tenants  to 
England  to  study  husbandry  in  the  best  cultivated 
counties  of  that  kingdom.  He  also  established  at 
Ormiston  a  society  for  promoting  agricultural 
improvements.  His  exertions,  however,  were  not 
confined  to  husbandry  alone.  In  1726  he  erected 
a  brewery  and  distilleiy  at  Oi'miston.  With  a 
view  also  to  promote  the  growth  of  flax,  he  ob- 
tained premiums  from  the  board  of  trustees  for 
encouraging  its  culture.  He  established  a  linen 
manufactory  on  his  estate,  and  erected  a  bleach- 
field  for  whitening  linens,  which  was  the  second 
in  Scotland  of  the  kind.  It  wsjb  conducted  and 
managed  by  persons  from  Ireland ;  and  to  this 
Irish  colony,  It  is  said  that  Scotland  is  in  a  great 
measure  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  pota- 
to, which  was  raisied  in  the  .fields  of  Ormiston  so 
eai'Iy  as  1784.  To  disseminate  a  spirit  for  agri- 
cultural Improvement  through  the  country,  in  1736 
he  instituted  a  dub  or  society  coippo^ed  of  noble- 
men, gentlemen,  and  farmers,  who  met  monthly 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  some  appropriate 
question  in  rural  or  political  economy.  It  sub- 
sisted above  ten  years.  He  also  exerted  himself 
in  making  the  public  roads  ai^d  keeping  them  in 
repair.  He  married,  first,  in  1700,  the  Hon.  Be- 
atrix Carmichael,  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  earl 
of  Hyndford,  and  secondly  an  English  lady  related 
to  the  duchess  of  Gordon,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
named  Greorge.  In  1748  Mr.  Cockbum  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  disposing  of  his  estate  to  the 
earl  of  Hopetoun.    He  died  tui  his  son^s  house  in 


the  navy  office,  London,  Kovember  12,  1758 
His  son,  George,  who  succeeded  him,  is  no  farther 
desei*ving  of  notice  than  as  being  the  last  of  that 
distinguished  family.  He  was  appointed  a  cap- 
tain in  the  navy  jn  1741,  and  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  navy  in  1756.  He  died  at  Brighton 
in  1770.  He  married  Caroline,  baroness  Forrester 
in  her  own  right,  and  had  a  daughter,  Anna  Ma- 
ria Cockbum,  also  baroness  Forrester  in  her  own 
right,  who  died  in  1808  unmarried. 

COCKBUBNi  AuciA,  or  Alison,  authoress  of 
the  beautiful  lyric,  *  I've  seen  the  smiling  of  for* 
tune  beguiling,'  which  forms  one  of  the  popular 
sets  of  the  *•  Flowers  of  the  Foi^est,'  was  a  daughter 
of  Robert  Rutherford  of  Faimalee  in  Selkirkshire. 
The  exact  year  of  her  birth  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. It  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  1710 
or  1712.  We  leam  fi'om  Stenhouse*s  notes  to 
Johiison's  *•  Scots  MusicaJ.  Museum,'  that  her  writ- 
ing  of  the  song  whidi  has  immortalized  her  name, 
was  occasioned  by  the  fpUowing  incident:  ^'A 
gentleman  of  her  acquaintance,  in  passing  through 
a  sequestered  but  romantic  glen,  observed  a  shep- 
herd at  some  distance  tending  his  flocks,  and 
amusing  himself  at  intervals  by  playing  on  a 
flute.  The  scene  altogether  W9^  very  interesting, 
and  being  passionately  .fond  of  music,  he  drew 
nearer  the  spot,  and  listened  for  some  time  unob- 
served to  the  atti'active  but  artless  strains  of  the 
young  shepherd.  One  of  the  airs  in  particular 
appeared  so  exquisitely  wild  and  pathetic,  that  he 

0 

could  j^o  longer  refrtdn  from  duscpvering  himself, 
in  order  to  obtain  some  information  respecting  it 
from  the  rural  performer.  On  inquiry,  he  learned 
that  it  Fas  '  The  Floyrer?  of  the  Forest.'  This 
intelligence  exciting  his  curiosity,  he  was  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  air 
He  accordingly  prevailed  on  the  young  man  to 
play  it  over  and  over,  until  he  picked  up  every 
note,  which  he  immediately  committed  to  paper 
on  his  return  home.  Delighted  with  this  new  dis- 
covery, as  he  supposed,  he  lost  no  time  in  commu- 
nicating it  to  Miss  Rutherford,  who  not  only  re- 
cognised the  tune,  but  likewise  repeated  some  de- 
tached lines  of  the  old  ballad.  Anxious,  however, 
to  have  a  set  of  verses  adapted  to  his  favourite 
melody,  and  well  aware  that  few,  if  any,  were 
better  qualified  than  Miss  Rutherford,  for  sach  a 
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Usk,  he  took  the  liberty  of  begging  this  favoar  at 
her  hand.  She  obllginglj  consented,  and,  in  a 
few  days  thereafter,  he  had  the  pleasare  of  receiv- 
ing the  stanzas  from  the  fair  author." 

In  her  yonth  Miss  Ruthurford  mast  have  been 
very  beautiful,  for  in  a  work  by  a  Mr.  Fairbairn, 
styled  "Professor  of  the  Fiench,"  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  1727,  entitled  *  L'Eloge  d'Ecosse,  et 
des  Dames  Ecossoises,*  in  which  all  the  rank  and 
beauty  of  the  time  are  described  in  the  most  glow- 
ing terms,  we  find  her  mentioned  as  among  the 
most  charming  ladies  of  that  day,  with  Mademoi- 
selles Peggie  Campbell,  Murray,  Pringle,  Di-um- 
mond,  and  nineteen  others,  her  name,  AUce  Ruth- 
erford, as  perhaps  the  youngest,  being  the  last  in 
the  list.    She  maiTied,  in  1781,  Patrick  Cockburu, 
advocate,  youngest  son  of  Adam  Cockbum,  of 
Ormiston,  lord  justice  clerk  of  Scotland,   and 
brother  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  notice,  j 
Her  husband  "  acted  as  commissioner,"  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  for  the  duke  of  Hamilton  of  that 
day ;  and  being,  as  might  be  expected  from  his 
family,  a  sincere  friend  to  the  Revolution  and 
protestant  succession,  he  used  his  interest  with  his 
principal  to  prevent  him  from  joining  in  the  in- 
trigues which  preceded  the  insurrection  of  1745, 
to  which  his  grace  [who  was  then  only  in  his 
twenty-second  year],  is  supposed  to  have  had  a 
strong  inclination."    Mr.  Cockbum  died  at  Mus- 
selburgh, "after  a  tedious  illness,"  29th  April, 
1753.    His  widow  survived  him  for  more  than 
forty  yeai-s.     She  was  distantly  related  to  the 
mother  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  Rutherford,  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  a  rela- 
tion of  Mr.  Rutherford  of  Faimielee,  and  through 
life  she  continued  in  habits  of  great  intimacy  with 
Mrs.  Scott. 

Sir  Walter^s  own  personal  recollections  of  this 
highly  gifted  and  accomplished  woman  are  very 
interesting.  "  A  turret  in  the  old  house  of  Fair- 
nalee,"  says  he,  "is  still  shown  as  the  place  where 
the  poem  Q 1  have  seen  the  smiling,'  &c.)  was 
written.  The  occasion  was  a  calamitous  period 
hi  Selkirkshke,  or  Ettrick  Forest,  when  no  fewer 
than  seven  lairds  or  proprietors,  men  of  ancient 
amily  and  inheritance,  having  been  engaged  in 
some  imprudent  speculations,  became  insolvent  in 


one  year."  At  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  1745 
he  describes  Mrs.  Cockbum  as  a  keen  whig,  or 
adherent  of  the  government.  She  was  the  author- 
ess of 'several  parodies  and  little  poetical  pieces, 
and  Sir  Walter  mentions  particularly  a  set  of 
toasts  descriptive  of  some  of  her  friends,  and  sent 
to  a  company  where  most  of  them  were  assembled, 
which  were  so  accurately  drawn  that  the  originals 
were  at  once  recognised  on  their  being  read  aloud. 
One  upon  Sir  Walter  Scott's  father,  then  a  young 
and  remarkably  handsome  man,  is  given  as  a  spe« 
cimen : 


To  a  thmg  that's  unoommon — 

A  joath  of  diacntion. 

Who,  though  vasllj  handaome, 

Deepiaea  flotation : 

To  the  finend  in  aflBolloii, 

The  heart  of  afiectioii| 

Who  maj  hear  the  laet  tramp 

Without  dread  of  detection. 

"  My  mother  and  Mrs.  Cockbum  were  related, 
says  Sir  Walter,  "  in  what  degree  I  know  not,  but 
sufficiently  near  to  induce  Mrs.  Cockbum  to  dis- 
tinguish her  in  her  will.    Mrs.  Cockbum  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  an  only  son,  Patrick  Cockburn, 
who  had  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  di-agoons,  sev- 
eral years  before  her  own  death.    She  was  one  of 
those  persons  whose  talents  for  conversation  made 
a  stronger  impression  on  her  contemporaries,  than 
her  writings  can  be  expected  to  produce.    In  per- 
son and  features  she  somewhat  resembled  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  but  the  nose  was  rather  more  aquiline. 
She  was  proud  of  her  aubum  hair,  which  remained 
unbleached  by  time,  even  when  she  was  upwards 
of  eighty  years  old.    She  maintained  the  rank  in 
the  society  of  Edinburgh,  which  Frenchwomen  o< 
talents  usually  do  in  that  of  Paris ;  and  in  her  lit- 
tle parlour  used  to  assemble  a  very  distinguished 
and   accomplished   circle,  among   whom  David 
Hume,  John  Home,  Lord  Monboddo,  and  many 
other  men  of  name  were  fh^quently  to  be  found 
Her  evening  parties  were  veiy  frequent,  and  in- 
cluded society  distinguished  both  for  condition  and 
talents.  The  petit  souper^  which  always  concluded 
the  evening,  was  like  that  of  Stella,  which  she  used 
to  quote  on  the  occasion  - — 

A  flupper  like  her  mightj  self, 
Four  nothings  on  four  pUtea  of  dalf 
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Bat  they  passed  off  more  gaily  than  many  costlier 
entertainments.  She  spoke  both  wittily  and  well, 
and  maintained  an  extensive  correspondence, 
which,  if  it  continues  to  exist,  most  contain  many 
things  highly  canons  and  interesting.  My  recol- 
lection is,  that  her  conversation  bronght  her  mach 
nearer  to  a  Frenchwoman  than  to  a  native  of 
England;  and,  as  I  have  the  same  impression 
with  respect  to  ladies  of  the  same  period  and  the 
same  rank  in  society,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the 
vieiUe  cour  of  Edinburgh  rather  resembled  that  of 
Paris  than  that  of  St.  Jameses ;  and  particnlarly, 
that  the  Scotch  imitated  the  Pai'isians  in  laying 
aside  much  of  the  expense  and  form  of  these  little 
parties,  in  which  wit  and  good  hnmoar  were  al- 
lowed to  supersede  all  occasion  of  display.  The 
lodging  where  Mrs.  Cockbum  received  the  best 
society  of  her  time,  would  not  now  afford  accom- 
modation to  a  very  inferior  person." 

In  the  notes  to  the  first  volume  of  Johnson's 
Scots  Musical  Museum,  Stenhouse's  edition,  two 
songs  by  Mrs.  Cockburn  are  inserted,  which  were 
communicated  by  Mr.  Eirkpatrick  Sharpe,  who 
has  added  marginal  notes  explanatory  of  the 
allusions  to  the  persons  described  in  them.  The 
one  is  entitled  *  A  Copy  of  Verses  wrote  by  Mrs. 
Cockbum  on  the  back  of  a  picture  of  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,*  to  the  tune  of  *  All  you  ladies  now  at 
Land ; '  the  other  is  a  lively  drinking  piece  begin- 
ning *All  health  be  round  fialcarras'  board,'  to 
the  same  tune,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
favourite  with  her.  Sir  Walter  Scott  mistook  her 
first  name,  and  called  her  Catherine  instead  of 
Alice.  In  the  entry  of  her  marriage  in  the  parish 
register  of  Ormiston,  under  date  12th  March 
1731,  she  is  styled  Alison  Rutherford.  She  died 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  22d  of  November  1794,  when 
she  was  above  eighty.  *^  Even  at  an  age,"  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  (in  his  *  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scot- 
tish Border,*  vol.  ill.  page  888,  edition  1888,) 
**  advanced  beyond  the  usual  bounds  of  humanity, 
she  retained  a  play  of  imagination,  and  an  activity 
of  intellect,  which  must  have  been  attractive  and 
delightfhl  in  youth,  bat  were  almost  preternatural 
at  her  period  of  life.  Her  active  benevolence, 
keeping  pace  with  her  genius,  rendered  her  equally 
an  object  of  love  and  admiration.  The  editor, 
who  knew  her  well,  takes  this  opportunity  of  doing 


justice  to  his  own  feelings ;  and  they  are  in  unison 
with  those  of  all  who  knew  his  regretted  friend." 
The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  lady  te 
Charles  E.  Sharpe,  Esq.,  in  reference  to  Mrs. 
Cockburn,  is  inserted  among  Mr.  David  Lung's 
illustrative  notes  to  Stenhoose's  edition  of  John- 
son's Musical  Museum: — *^She  had  a  pleasing 
countenance  and  piqued  herself  upon  always  dress- 
ing according  to  her  own  taste,  and  not  according 
to  the  dictates  of  fashion.  Her  brown  hair  never 
grew  grey;  and  she  wore  it  combed  up  upon  a 
toupee — ^no  cap— a  lace  hood  tied  under  her  chin, 
and  her  sleeves  puffed  out  in  the  fashion  of  Qaeen 
Elizabeth,  which  is  not  uncommon  now,  but  at  that 
time  was  quite  peculiar  to  herself."  She  left  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  £8,800,  the  bulk  of  which 
went  to  two  nieces,  Anne  Pringle  and  Mrs.  Simpscu 
Her  last  will  and  testament,  in  which  Mark  Pringle, 
Esq.  of  Clifton,  and  Alexander  Keith,  W.S.,  are 
named  executors,  was  confirmed  28d  January  1795. 
The  bequest  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  mother  is  thus 
mentioned :  *^  I  promised  Mrs.  Walker  (a  mistake 
for  Walter)  Scott  my  emerald  ring ;  with  it  she 
has  my  prayers  for  her  and  hers.  Much  attention 
she  and  her  worthy  husband  paid  me  in  my  hours 
of  deepest  distress,  when  my  son  was  dying."  She 
mentions  some  of  her  poorer  relations  in  affection- 
ate terms,  and  leaves  them  small  annuities ;  and 
frequently  alludes  to  her  son,  who  died  in  1780. 
A  lock  of  her  hair  was  enclosed  for  two  hair-rings 
for  her  **  earliest  and  most  constant  and  affection- 
ate friends,  Mi's.  Keith  of  Ravelstone,  and  her 
brother,  William  Swihton."  Also  a  ring  with  Sit 
Hugh  Dalrymple's  hair,  intended  for  Mrs.  Dal- 
rymple, **  is  now  to  be  given  to  her  son  Sir  Hugh 
D.,  for  whom  Mrs.  C.  has  great  affection."  She 
desires  that  her  sister  Falmillie,  if  she  ouUives 
her,  "may  have  twenty  pounds  for  mourning, 
besides  the  ring  already  mentioned ;  and  also,  I 
leave  her  the  charge  of  my  favourite  cat."  ^e 
gives  some  directions  about  her  funeral,  and  seems 
to  have  written  an  epitaph  for  herself,  as  she  adds, 
"Shorten  or  correct  the  epitaph  to  your  taste." 

COCKBURN,  Patrick,  a  learned  professor  of 
the  oriental  languages,  was  a  son  of  Cockbum 
of  Langton  in  the  Merse,  and  educated  at  the 
univeraity  of  St.  Andrews.  After  taking  holy 
ordera,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Pai'is,  where 
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he  tanght  the  oriental  languages  for  several  years. 
In  1551  and  1552  he  published  at  Paris  two  reli- 
gious works  which  brought  him  under  the  suspi- 
cion of  heresy,  and  compelled  him  to  quit  Paris. 
On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  embraced  the  doc- 
truies  of  the  Reformation.  He  taught  the  lan- 
guages for  some  years  at  St.  Andrews;  and  in 
1555  published  there  some  pious  meditations  on 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  He  was  afterwards  chosen 
minister  of  Haddington,  being  the  first. pro testant 
preacher  in  that  place.  He  died  far  advanced  in 
years,  in  1559.  He  left  several  manuscripts  on 
subjects  of  divinity,  and  some  lettera  and  ora- 
tions, of  which  a  treatise  on  the  *•  Apostles*  Creed' 
was  published  at  London,  1561,  4to.  His  pub- 
lished works  are : 

Oratio  de  Utilitate  et  ExoeUentia  Verbi  Deu  Par.  1551, 
8vo. 

De  Vulgari  Sacns  SoriptaraPbiam.   Par.  1552,  8ro. 

In  Orationem  DoDiinicam,  pia  Meditatio.  St.  Andrews, 
1555, 12mo. 

In  Symbolnm  Apostolicam,  Comment.    Lond.  1561,  4to. 

GOLDEN,  Cadwaxxadeb,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian and  botanist,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Golden  of  Dunse,  was  bom  February  17,  1688. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  in 
medicine  and  mathematics  especially  made  great 
proficiency.  In  1708  he  emigrated  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  practised  as  a  physician  for  some 
years.  In  1715  he  returned  to  Britain,  and  while 
in  London  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  a 
paper  on  Animal  Secretions.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Scotland,  but  the  rebellion  which  had  broken 
ont  there  induced  him  to  recross  the  Atlantic  in 
1716.  He  settled  a  second  time  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  in  1718  removed  to  New  York.  After  a 
residence  of  a  year  in  that  city,  he  was  appointed 
the  first  surveyor -general  of  the  lands  of  thi 
colony,  and  at  the  same  time  master  in  chancery. 
In  1720  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  king's  council, 
under  Governor  Burnet.  For  some  tune  previous 
to  this,  he  had  resided  on  a  tract  of  land  about 
nine  miles  from  Newburgh,  on  Hudson  river,  for 
which  he  had  received  a  patent,  and  which  he 
employed  himself  in  bringing  into  a  state  of 
cultivation,  though  much  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Indians.  In  1761  he  was  chosen  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  New  York.  During  the  absence 
of  Governor  Tryon  he  displayed  his  ability  in  the 


management  of  affairs,  and  formed  several  benev- 
olent establishments.  After  the  return  of  Grover- 
nor  Tryon  in  1775,  Golden  retired  to  a  seat  on 
Long  Island,  where  he  died,  September  28, 1776, 
in  the  eighty -ninth  year  of  his  age,  a  few  hours 
before  nearly  one-fourth  part  of  the  city  of  New 
York  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Governor  Golden 
was  distinguished  for  his  acquaintance  with  bota- 
ny. His  descriptions  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  American  plants  were  published  in  the 
*Acta  Upsaliensia.*  He  paid  attention  also  to 
the  climate,  and  left  a  long  course  of  diurnal  ob- 
servations on  the  thermometer,  barometer,  and 
winds.  He  sent  a  great  many  American  plants 
to  Linnsus,  with  whom  he  corresponded,  and  who 
gave  to  a  new  genus  of  plants  the  appellation  of 
Goldenia.    His  works  are  : 

The  History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations  of  Ganada.  2d 
edition,  London,  1701,  8to.  The  same,  1747,  1750,  8to. 
And  1755, 2  yols.  12mo. 

The  History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations  depending  upon 
New  Yoik.    New  York,  1727,  8vo.    Lond.  1780,  8to. 

The  Principle  of  Action  in  Matter,  the  Qravitation  in 
Bodies,  and  the  Motbn  of  the  Planets,  explained  from  their 
principles.    New  York,  1745,  8yo.    Lond.  1752,  4to. 

Plants  GoldenghomisB  in  provinda  Noveboraoensi  Amerioes 
sponte  orescentes.    Act  Sodet  Upsal.  1743,  p.  81,  Ac 

Letter  crnoeming  the  Throat  Distemper.  Med.  Obs.  and 
Inq.  L  p.  211.    1755.    Epidemic  Malignant  Sore  Throat 


GoLQuiiouif,  an  ancient  snmame  in  Scotland,  borne  by  a 
clan  whoee  territory  is  in  Dnmbartonshire,  and  whose  badge 
is  the  hazel.  The  principal  families  of  the  name  are  Col- 
qnhonn  of  Golquhonn  snd  Lnss,  the  chief  of  the  dan,  a  baro- 
net of  Scotland  and  Nora  Sootia,  created  in  1704,  and  of 
Great  Britain  in  1786 ;  Oolqnhonn  of  Killermont  and  Gars- 
cadden ;  Colqnhonn  of  Ardenconnell,  and  Colqnhonn  of  Glen- 
mallan.  There  was  likewise  Colqnhonn  of  TilHqnhoon,  a 
baronet  of  Scotland  and  Nova  Sootia  (1625),  bnt  this  family 
is  extinct. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  territorial.  One  tradition  de- 
duces the  descent  of  the  first  possessor  from  a  yonnger  son  of 
the  old  earls  of  Lennox,  because  of  the  sunilitnde  of  their  ar- 
morial bearings.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  andentiy  trs- 
sals  of  that  potent  house. 

The  immediate  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Lnss  was  Hum- 
phry de  Kilpatrick,  who,  in  the  rdgn  of  Alexander  the  Se- 
cond, obtained  a  grant  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Golquhoun, 
pro  MTvitio  wmu  militU,  &&,  and  in  consequence  assumed 
the  name  of  Golquhonn,  instead  of  his  own. 

His  son,  Ingeham  de  Golquhonn,  lived  in  the  rdgn  of  Alex- 
ander the  Third.  In  a  charter  of  Malcolm,  fourth  earl  of 
Lennox,  in  fkvour  of  Malcolm,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  John  de 
Luss,  of  the  lands  of  Lnss,  in  1280,  Ingelram  de  Golquhoun 
is  a  witness.  His  son,  Humphry  de  Golquhoun,  is  witness  in 
a  diarter  of  Malcolm,  fifth  eari  of  Lennox,  in  favour  of  Sir 
John  de  Luss,  which  was  oonfirmed  by  Bobert  the  First  in 
1316.  The  following  remarkable  reference  to  the  construction 
of  a  house  for  the  Culquhanormn,  by  order  of  King  Bobert 
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Brnoe,  is  extracted  from  the  Compotum  ConUahtdarii  de 
CairdrotSj  voL  i.,  in  the  accounts  of  the  Great  Chamherlains 
of  Scotland,  nnder  date  80th  Jolj  1329«  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
T^er  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of 
Scotland :  "  Item,  in  oonstruocione  cujusdam  domns  ad  opus 
Cvlquhanomm  Domini  Begis  ibidem,  10  solidi."  Mr.  Tytler 
in  a  note  says  that  Cmlquhcmorwn  is  *'  an  obscure  word,  which 
occurs  nowhere  else— -conjectured  by  a  learned  friend  to  be 
*  keepers  of  the  dogs,*  from  the  Gaelic  root  GiUen-au-con — 
abbreviated,  GiOecon^  Culquhoun.** 

Sir  Robert  de  Colquhonn,  the  son  of  the  last  mentioned 
Humphry,  in  the  reign  of  David  Bruce,  married  the  daughter 
and  sole  heiress  of  Humphry  de  Luss,  lord  of  Luss,  head  or 
chief  of  an  andent  family  of  that  name,  whose  extennve  pos- 
sessions lay  in  the  mountainous  but  beautiful  and  picturesque 
district  on  the  margin  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  the  sixth  or 
seventh  in  a  direct  male  line  from  Malduin,  dean  of  Lennox, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  received  from 
Alwyn,  second  earl  of  Lennox,  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Luss. 
Sir  Robert  was  afterwards  designed  dominus  de  Golquhoun 
and  de  Luss,  in  a  charter  dated  in  1368 ;  since  which  time 
the  family  have  borne  the  designation  of  Golquhoun  of  Gol- 
quhoun and  Luss.  He  is  also  witness  in  a  charter  of  the 
lands  of  Anchmar  by  Walter  of  Faslane,  lord  of  Lennox,  to 
Walter  de  Buchanan  in  1873.  He  had  three  sons,  namely 
Sir  Humphry,  his  heir ;  Robert,  first  of  the  family  of  Cain- 
straddan,  from  whom  several  other  families  of  the  name  of 
Golquhoun  in  Dumbartonshire  are  descended;  and  Patrick, 
who  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  from  his  brother  Sir  Humphry 
to  his  other  brother  Robert. 

The  eldest  son,  Sir  Humphry,  is  a  witness  in  two  charters 
by  Duncan  earl  of  Lennox  in  the  years  1890, 1394,  and  1395. 
He  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Patrick,  his  younger 
son,  was  ancestor  of  the  Golqnhouns  of  Glennis,  from  whom 
the  Golquhouns  of  Barrowfield,  Piemont,  and  others  wero 
descended.  The  eldest  son.  Sir  John  Golquhoun,  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  in  the  minority 
of  King  James  the  Second.  From  his  activity  in  punishing 
the  depredations  of  the  Highlanders,  who  often  committed 
great  outrages  in  the  low  country  of  Dumbartonshire,  he  ren- 
dered himself  obnoxious  to  them,  and  a  plot  was  formed  for 
his  destruction.  He  received  a  civil  message  from  some  of 
their  chiefs,  desiring  a  friendly  conference,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate all  their  differences.  Suspecting  no  treachery  he 
went  out  to  meet  them  but  slightly  attended,  and  was  imme- 
diately attacked  by  a  numerous  body  of  Islanders,  imder  two 
noted  robber- chiefs,  Lachlan  Maclean  and  Murdoch  Gibson, 
and  slain  in  Inchmurren,  on  Loch  Lomond,  in  1440.  By  his 
wife,  Jean,  daughter  of  Robert  Lord  Erskine,  he  had  a  son, 
Malcolm,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  who  was  one  of  the  hostages 
for  the  ransom  of  King  James  the  First  He  died  before  his 
father,  leaving  a  son,  Sir  John,  who  succeeded  his  grandfa- 
ther in  1440.  Thin  Sir  John  Golquhoun  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his  age  in  Scotland,  and  highly  esteemed 
by  King  James  the  third,  from  whom  he  got  a  charter,  under 
the  great  seal,  of  several  lands  in  1462,  and  in  1463  he  had 
the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him.  Tlie  same 
year  he  was  appointed  clerk  register  for  Scotland.  From 
1466  to  1469  he  held  the  high  office  of  comptroller  of  the 
Kxchequer.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  sheriff  principal 
of  Dumbartonshire.  In  1465  he  got  a  grant  of  the  lands  of 
Kilmardmny,  and  in  1472  and  in  1473,  of  Roseneath,  Strone, 
&&  In  1474  he  was  appointed  lord  high  chamberlain  of  Soot- 
land,  and  immediately  thereafter  was  nominated  one  of  the 
smbassadors  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  England,  to  nego- 
ciate  a  marriage  between  the  prmce  royal  of  Scotland,  and 


the  princess  Gidly,  daughter  of  King  Edward  the  Fomth. 
By  a  royal  charter  dated  17th  September  1477  he  was  con- 
stituted governor  of  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  for  lih.  Ha 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  in  defending  that  fortress  against 
besiegers  1st  May  1478.  By  his  wife,  daughter  of  Thomak 
Lord  Boyd,  he  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  second 
son,  Robert,  was  bred  to  the  church,  and  was  first  rector  of 
Kippen  and  Luss,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Argyle  from  1473 
to  1499.  The  daughter,  Mai^garet,  married  Sir  William  Mur- 
ray, seventh  baron  of  Tullibardine  (ancestor  of  the  dukes  of 
Athol),  and  bore  to  him  seventeen  sons.  His  eldest  son,  Sir 
Humphry  Golquhoun,  died  in  1493,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Sir  John  Golquhoun,  who  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  King  James  the  Fourth,  and  obtained  a 
charter  under  the  great  seal  of  sundry  lands  and  baronies  in 
Dumbartonshire,  dated  4th  December  1506.  On  11th  July 
1526  he  and  Patrick  Golquhoun  his  son  received  a  respite  for 
assisting  John  earl  of  Lennox  in  treasonably  besieging,  tak- 
ing, and  holding  the  castle  of  Dumbarton.  On  20th  July 
1535,  Patrick  Golquhoun  and  Adam  his  brother,  with  twen^- 
five  others,  found  security  to  underly  the  law  for  interoom- 
muning  with  and  assisting  Humphry  Galbreith  and  his  ac- 
complices, rebels  and  "at  the  horn,"  for  the  slaughter  of 
Stirling  of  Glorat.  Sir  John  Golquhoun  himself  would  also 
have  been  prosecuted  for  the  same,  but  that  he  was  ^  proved 
to  be  sick,"  and  he  died  soon  after,  as  on  16th  August  1536 
one  Walter  Macfarlane  found  caution  that  he  would  ap- 
pear at  the  next  justice-air  at  Dumbarton  and  take  his  trial, 
for  convocation  of  the  lieges  in  warlike  manner,  and  besetting 
the  way  of  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Golquhoun  and  David 
Famely  of  Golmiston,  being  for  the  time  in  her  company,  for 
their  slaughter.  By  his  first  wife,  Maiigaret  Stewart,  dangfa- 
ter  of  John,  earl  of  Lennox,  ancestor  of  the  royal  family.  Sir 
John  Golquhoun  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters ;  and  by 
his  second  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Gunningham 
cf-  Graigends,  he  had  two  sons.  His  eldest  son.  Sir  Humphry 
Golquhoun,  married  Lady  Gatherine  Graham,  daughter  of 
William  first  earl  of  Montrose,  and  died  in  1637.  His  sod. 
Sir  John  Golquhoun,  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  fourth 
Lord  Boyd,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Kilmarnock,  by  whom, 
with  two  daughters,  he  had  three  sons,  namely,  Humphry, 
John,  and  Alexander.  He  died  before  1583.  His  ddest 
son,  Humphry,  acquired  the  heritable  ooronership  of  the 
county  of  Dumbarton,  from  Robert  Graham  of  KnodcdoUian, 
which  was  ratified  and  confirmed  by  a  charter  under  the  great 
seal  in  1588.  In  July  1592  some  of  the  Macgregors  and 
Macfarlanes  came  down  upon  the  low  country  of  Dumbarton- 
shire, and  committed  vast  ravages,  especially  upon  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Golquhouns.  At  the  head  of  his  vassals,  and  ac- 
companied by  several  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood, 
Sir  Humphry  Golquhoun  attacked  the  invaders,  and  after  a 
bloody  conflict,  which  was  only  put  an  end  to  at  nightfall, 
and  in  which  he  was  worsted,  he  retired  to  his  strong  castle 
of  Bannachrea,  but  was  closely  pursued  by  a  party  of  the 
Macfarlanes,  who  broke  into  his  castle  and  found  him  in  a 
vault,  where  they  put  him  to  death  under  circumstances  of 
extreme  atroci^.  His  next  brother,  John,  seems  to  have 
been  implicated  in  this  cruel  murder,  as  he  was  beheaded  at 
Edinburgh  for  the  crime  on  the  last  day  of  Noyember  1692. 
Sir  Humphry  married  first  Lady  Jean  Gunningham,  dan^ter 
of  Alexander,  fifth  earl  of  Glencairn,  widow  of  the  earl  of 
Argyle,  by  whom  he  had  no  children,  and,  secondly,  Jean, 
daughter  of  John  Lord  Hamilton,  by  whom  be  had  a  daugh- 
ter. Having  no  male  issue  he  was  succeeded  by  his  youngei 
brother,  Alexander. 
This  Alexander  Golquhoun,  third  son  of  Sir  John  Gbl- 
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:|ohoun,  got  a  charter  under  the  great  seal  of  the  lands  of 
Woltoun,  Auchindooarie,  &&,  in  Damfries-shire,  dated  5th 
February  1597.    In  his  time  occurred  the  blooaj  clan  conflict 
of  Glenfruin,  between  the  Colquhouns  and  Macgregors,  in 
February  1603,  regarding  which  the  popular  accounts  are  so 
inach  at  yariance  with  the  historical  facts.    The  Colquhonns 
had  taken  part  in  the  execution  of  the  letters  of  fire  and 
sword  issued  by  the  crown  against  the  Macgregors  some  years 
before,  and  the  feud  between  them  had  been  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  various  acts  of  violence  and  aggression  on  both 
sides.     One  of  these,  tradition,  mistaking  the  name  of  the 
chief  of  the  Ciolquhouns,  namely,  Alexander,  for  hia  brother 
Sir  Humphry,  murdered  eleven  years  previously  In  his  castle 
of  Bannachrea,  relates  as  follows.    Two  of  the  clan-Gregor 
were  said  to  have  been  benighted  in  the  territory  of  the  Gol- 
quhouns,  and  applied  at  the  house  of  a  dependent  of  the  laird 
of  Lttss  for  food  and  shelter,  which  were  denied  them.    Re- 
tiring to  an  outhouse  they  killed  a  sheep,  for  which,  after 
they  tiad  partaken  of  it,  they  offered  payment,  but  instead  of 
its  being  accepted,  they  were  seized  and  carried  before  the 
chief  of  the  Colquhouna,  who  ordered  them  to  be  instantly 
executed.    To  revenge  theu-  death  the  chief  of  the  clan-Gre- 
gor, Allester  Macgregor  of  Glenstrae,  assembled  a  force  of 
about  four  hundred  men,  and  marched  towards  Luss.    The 
chief  of  the  Colquhouns  hastily  mustered  his  retainers,  and 
being  joined  by  the  Buchanans  and  other  friendly  aepts,  and 
by  a  body  of  the  citizens  of  Dumbarton,  under  the  command 
of  Tobias  Smollett,  a  magistrate  of  that  town,  and  an  ances- 
tor of  the  author  of  Roderick  Random,    lus  forces  soon 
amounted  to  double  the  number  of  the  Macgregors.    Logan, 
In  his  History  of  the  Gael,  follows  the  tradition  in  naming 
the  chief  of  tlie  Colquhouns  Sir  Humphry,  and  Smibert,  in 
his  History  of  the  Highland  clans,  not  only  adopts  Uiis  mis* 
take,  but  goes  still  farther  wrong  in  making  Sur  Humphxy's 
murder  take  place  sometime  after  the  conflict  at  Glenfruin, 
and  then  at  the  instigation  of  a  man  of  power  whom  the  laird 
of  Luss  had  offended,  rather  than  from  private  motives  of  en- 
mity on  the  part  of  the  Macfarlanes,  as  already  narrated. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  stoty  of  the  execution  of  the  two 
Macgregors,  it  must  have  been  done  by  order  of  Alexander 
Colquhoun.    But  m  the  dying  declaration  of  Allester  Mac- 
gregor, who  was  hanged  at  Edinburgh  with  some  of  the  clan, 
there  is  nothing  said  respecting  the  execution  of  these  two 
men  as  the  cause  of  the  conflict.    The  invasion  of  the  Len- 
nox by  the  Macgregors  was  but  the  result  of  the  lasting  feud 
which  subsisted  between  the  two  clans.    The  Macgregors 
and  Colquhouns  met  at  Glenfruin,  a  short  distance  from 
Lusa,  on  the  day  named,  and  after  a  fierce  contest,  the  latter 
were  defeated,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  men  slain.    The 
laird  of  Luss  escaped  only  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse.    The 
Macgregors  carried  off  six  hundred  head  of  cattle,  eight  hun- 
dred sheep  and  goats,  two  hundred  and  eighty  horses,  with 
the  "  haill  plenishing,  goods  and  geir  of  Luss."    The  fatal 
field  was  ever  after  called  by  the  Highlanders,  the  vale  of  Sor- 
row or  Lamentation.    After  the  battle,  many  of  the  widows 
of  the  slain  Colquhouns  appeared  in  deep  mourning,  befora 
lang  James  the  Sixth  at  Stirling,  and  exhibiting  on  spears 
eleven  score  bloody  shirts  belonging  to  their  deceased  hus- 
bands, demanded  vengeance  on  the  Macgregors.    The  device 
succeeded.     The  whole  Macgregor  race  was  proscribed  and 
their  very  name  prohibited,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1774 
that  the  severe  penal  enactments  against  Uiem  were  finally 
repealed.    A  curious  letter  from  Alexander  Colquhoun,  the 
laiid  of  Colquhoun  and  Luss,  to  James  the  Sixth,  has  been 
preserved.    It  bears  date  1606,  and  shows  that  Alexander 
had  proceeded  actively  against  the  Macfinrlanes  for  their  mur- 


der of  his  brother,  as  well  as  for  many  other  alleged  ii\juries. 
including  "  slaughters,  murthers,  hariships,  thefts,  reivings, 
and  oppressions,  fire-raising,  demolishing  of  houses,  cutting 
and  destroying  woods  and  plantings."  For  merely  dvil  com- 
pensation the  courts  had  decreed  to  him  sixty-two  thousand 
pounds  Scots,  a  large  sum  in  those  days,  but  the  laird  of 
Luss  refers  his  whole  injuries,  dvil  and  criminal,  to  the  royal 
consideration.  By  his  wife  Helen,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Buchanan  of  that  ilk,  he  had  five  sons  and  a  daughter. 

The  eldest  son,  Sir  John,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  got  a 
charter  under  the  great  seal  of  the  ten  pound  land  of  Dunner- 
buck,  dated  20th  February  1602.  He  was  by  King  Charles 
the  First  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  by  patent  dated 
the  last  day  of  August  1625.  He  adhered  firmly  to  the  royal 
cause  during  all  the  time  of  the  dvil  wan,  on  which  account 
he  suffered  many  hardships,  and,  in  1654,  was  by  Cromwell 
fined  two  thousand  pounds  sterling.  He  married  Lady  lillias 
Graham,  daughter  of  the  fourth  earl  of  Montrose,  brother  oi 
the  great  marquis,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. His  two  eldest  sons  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  From 
Alexander,  the  third  son,  the  Colquhouns  of  Tillyquhoon  were 
descended. 

Su*  John,  the  second  baronet  of  Luss,  married  Maxgaret, 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Sir  Gideon  BaUIie  of  Lochend,  in 
the  county  of  Haddington,  and  had  one  son,  John,  who  died 
unmarried,  and  four  daughters.    He  was  succeeded,  in  1676, 
by  his  brother,  Sir  James,  thhrd  baronet  of  Luss,  who  married 
Penuel,  daughter  of  William  Cunningham  of  BaUeichan  in 
Ireland.    He  had,  with  one  daughter,  a  son.  Sir  Humphry, 
fourth  baronet.    The  latter  was  a  member  of  the  last  Scottish 
parliament,  and  strenuously  opposed  and  voted  agidnst  every 
article  of  the  treaty  of  union.    By  his  wife  Mai^aret,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Patrick  Houston  of  that  ilk,  baronet,  he  had  an 
only  daughter,  Anne  Colquhoun,  his  sole  heureas,  who,  i:i 
1702,  married  James  Grant  of  Pluscardine,  second  son  ot 
Ludovick  Grant  of  Grant,  immediate  younger  brother  of  Bri- 
gadier Alexander  Grant,  heir  apparent  of  the  said  Ludovick. 
Having  no  male  issue.  Sir  Humphry,  with  the  design  that  Iiis 
daughter  and  her  husband  should  succeed  him  in  his  whole 
estate  and  honours,  in  1704  resigned  his  baronetcy  into  the 
hands  of  her  majesty  Queen  Anne,  for  a  new  patent  to  him- 
self in  liferent,  and  his  son-ui-law  and  his  heirs  therein  named 
in  fee,  but  with  this  express  limitation  that  he  and  his  heirs  no 
succeeding  to  that  estate  and  title  should  be  obliged  to  bear  tliu 
name  and  arms  of  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  &c.    It  was  also  spe- 
cially provided  that  the  estates  of  Grant  and  Luss  should  not 
be  ooigoined.    Sir  Humphry  died  in  1718,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  estate  and  honours  by  James  Grant  his  son-in-law, 
under  the  name  and  designation  of  Sur  James  Colquhoun  of 
Luss.    He  enjoyed  that  estate  and  title  till  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  Brigadier  Alexander  Grant,  in  1719,  when, 
succeeding  to  the  estate  of  Grant,  he  relinquished  the  name 
and  title  of  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  and  resumed  his  own,  retain- 
ing the  baronetcy,  it  being  by  the  last  patent  vested  in  his  per- 
son.   He  died  in  1747.    By  the  said  Anne,  his  wife,  he  had 
a  numerous  family.    His  eldest  son,  Humphry  Colquhoun, 
tfubsequenUy  Humphry  Grant  of  Grant,  died  unmarried  in 
1732.     The  second  son,  Ludovick,  became  Sir  Ludovick 
Grant  of  Grant,  baronet,  [see  Grant  of  Grant,  and  Sba- 
FiRLD,  Earl  of];  while  the  third  son  James  succeeded  a^ 
Sir  James  Colquhoun  of  Luss.    He  is  the  amiable  and  very 
polite  genUemen  described  by  Smollett  m  his  inimitable  novel 
of  Humphry  Clinker,  under  the  name  of  '*  Sir  George  Colqu- 
houn, a  colond  in  the  Dutch  service."    He  married  Lady  Helen 
Sutherland,  daughter  of  William  Lord  Strathnaver,  son  of  the 
nineteenth  earl  of  Sutherland,  and  by  her  he  had  three  sons  and 
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,  In  1777  be  fband«d  th«  Iowd  of  Haleniburgb 
w  tiOi  of  C\jit,  ud  nuaed  it  iller  hia  wif*.  To  pnt 
u  and  to  •ome  dlqaM  which  bid  iriHn  with  T^;ard  ta  the 
doUiutioii  of  the  old  pitcnt  of  tb»  Nova  Scotia  buouetc)', 
(John  Colquhoun  ofniljqaboQD,  u  the  dde^  cadst,  biTing. 
<n  Iha  death  of  hi*  coaiia-gtrtnan.  Sir  HnmpbT^  Colquhoan, 
n  1718,  usiuiimI  tha  litla  aa  bor  male  of  hia  gnndfathcr,  tb« 
mWntm,)  Sir  Jamw  waa,  in  1786,  (mated  a  hwoMt  of  Great 
Hia  eeooDd  joongeat  danghler,  Margaret,  mariied 
William  Baillie,  a  lord  of  Mwion  under  tba  title  of  Lord  Pol- 
keicaiet,  and  waa  tbe  motber  of  %  William  BaiUie,  bannet. 
Sir  Jamea  died  in  Nortmbar  1786. 

Bii  aldMt  aon.  Sir  Jamet  Colqulioun,  Sd  ban..  «heriff-de- 
pDta  of  Dumbartonshire,  waa  one  of  tbe  principal  deib  of 
on.  Bj  bia  wife,  Jane,  dHngbter  and  co-heir  of  Jamet 
oner.  Eaq.  of  Honhtown,  ba  had  fire  (one  and  fcrai  dangb- 
Ha  died  in  1806.  Hit  eldeat  aon.  Sir  Jamaa,  tbird 
luronat,  wd,  for  lOine  time,  H.P.  fur  Dnmbiitonehire.  He 
in  tethJnnelT99,biacanBn  Janet,  daogbterof  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  baronat,  and  had  tlirae  aons  and  two  danghten. 
Of  thii  ladj,  who  died  Octobar  SI,  1816,  and  who  waa  dia- 
tingniibad  for  bar  ilrtnaa,  piatj,  and  benarolenea,  a  memni 
b;  tha  Rar.  Jamea  Hamilton,  D.  D.,  London,  wag  publiobed 
~  ~  ~9  from  which  the  following  portrait  ii  taken  : 


l^j  Coiqnn«in  waa  Oa  anOiorea  ot  tlia  i 


lowing  raligi- 


Hopo  and  Daapair,  a  Marratire  founded  on  fact.     18!!. 

TboDgbta  on  t)M  Religiooa  Pmfesiion  and  Defects  Prao- 
tioa  of  tha  Higher  ClaoM  in  SeotUnd.     B/  a  Lad;.    1823. 

Imprenona  of  the  Heart,  ralatire  to  the  Kktnn  and  Ex- 
oallanca  of  Oenoina  Baligion.     ISSS. 

Tba  Kingdom  of  Ood,  containing  >  Mef  ammnt  of.ita 
Proptrtiea,  Triala,  Pririlegea,  and  Dinlian.     1886. 

Tbe  Woid'a  Raligian  aa  onCnated  wiih  Oeaiint  Chnati- 
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The  eMeal  eon,  ^  Jamea  Colqnbonn,  the  fbnrth  baronat  of 
tha  new  enation,  and  tba  eighth  of  the  old  patent,  iwieeed 
ad  on  hia  bther'a  death,  3d  Feb.  1836 ;  ahief  of  the  Colqnhoan* 
of  LtuBj  Lord-lleuteniint  of  Dambartonebire,  and  U.P.  for 
thnt  oonntj  frem  1837  to  1S41.  He  married  in  Jnae  1818, 
Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Abereromb;  of  Birkenbog.  She 
died  3d  Ma;  ISH,  lekTinR  one  aos,  Jtmei,  born  In  1841, 
edaoat«d  ftt  Harrow,  and  Cambridge,  and  i.  hia  litlier, 
who  waa  drowned  tn  Looh  Lomond,  Dea.  18,  1873. 

Tha  famitj  maniiao,  Ron-dbu.  ti  nitoated  on  a  beantl- 
fol  peDinanlft.  Ai  the  fimilj  pecaeariana  atl  lie  between 
an  arm  of  tha  aeaand  Inland  laka<-'Looh  Gare  and  Loa*) 
Lomond— tha  name  of  Colquhoun.  in  Sentland  pronounoed 
Co-wbODD,  or  u  BmoUett  In  tafa  Hnmphr;  Olfnker  pull 
it,  Cotnt  ia  anpponed  to  btf  derired  fitmi  Col^  In  <rid 
Franah,  a  hitl,  or  rmther  an  alarated  nedc  iionnaotinc 
two  moDntalni  or  detachad  paaki,  and  gsfum.  fuoin. 
or  qnJioin,  in  mngalsr  wedge,  whleh  would  oonvollr  d»- 
■cribe  the  a»tan  of  tbe  piopartj,  bang  tha  lugfa  wedga-ihiped 
bind  ailmdmg  between  two  monntaina  at  tbe  an^  wbera 
Loch  Gan  iimiea  fnnn  the  Cljde.  Tbaaa  poaaeasiana  nuj 
tharafbre  haya  bean  ao  called  from  the  Nonnana  who  appear 
to  ban  accompanied  Dand  when,  aa  count,  he  gOTwned  tba 
Boutiiam  portion  of  Sootland,  or  Cambria,  dnring  tbe  reign  of 
Alexander  the  llrst,  and,  aa  we  leant  b;  a  cariens  inqoeat 
held  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Second,  luidad  in  Iba 
neighbonriiood  of  Dunbarton.  To  tha  pmaeauioni  of  tba 
family  of  Colqnhonn  ww  added  in  185!  tba  eatata  of  Ardin- 
eaple,  pnehaaad  from  tha  dooh^  dowager  of  Argjla. 

Robert,  a  jonnger  aon  of  Sir  BobM  Oi^nhoon  of  tbal  ilk, 
who  married  the  heins  of  Lnaa,  was  tbe  first  of  the  (Mq«- 
taonna  of  Camatrodden,  which  eatate,  with  tbe  landi  of  Aehir- 
gahan,  ba  obtuned  bj  ohuter,  dated  1th  Jnlj  139S,  from  lui 
breUar  Bit  Humphry.  Su'  Jamea  Colqnhoua,  Sd  barooet, 
porebaMd  that  eatala  from  tha  handitarj  pnprMur,  and  le- 
annaxad  it  la  tha  aatata  of  Ldm. 

Tbe  Killennont  Una,  originallj  of  Oancaddao,  b  a  ■»■  id 
tha  Camitreddea  branob.  The  landa  of  QarKaddoi  waa  ac- 
qmrad  about  the  middle  of  tbe  aeveDteenth  ceotnrj,  and  tboM 
of  KiUarmonl  in  the  begmning  of  tha  eighteenth,  being  tben  | 
purchased  by  Lawimoa  Colquhoun.  Walter  Dalnel  CohjO- 
liDun  of  Gaiaoadden  married  tha  jonngaat  dangbter  of  Sir 
llaj  Campbell,  baionat,  lord  pnndant  if  tbe  ffinrt  of  taiAin. 
John  Coatea  Campbell,  Eaq.,  of  Killennont.  tbe  pmiUbtt 
of  the  preeent  repnaentatiTo,  had,  with  toar  daoghUfi,  a  aeai, 
Arohibald  Campbell  of  Clathick,  who,  on  anooaeding  to  the 
estate  of  Killennont,  UxA  tbe  name  of  CrfquhouiL  He  be- 
came a  member  of  tbe  Soottiah  bar  in  1768.  In  I80T  ba 
waa  appointed  kwd  advooite,  and  in  ISIG  lord  clerk  ngUtr 
of  Sootland.  He  manied,  in  1796,  Utrj  Anna,  daughter  el 
the  Rot.  William  Erakine^  Epiaoopalian  clogjman  at  Mntbil, 
ParthsUrs,  and  sistH  of  WilUam  Enkine,  lord  Klnnaddv, 
and  had  two  sons  and  two  danghlan.  He  died  on  tbe  8tta 
of  September  IBiO.  Hii  elder  son,  John  Campbell  Colqubom 
of  Killermont  and  Osrsoaddan.  bora  !Bd  Jannarj  ISW,  WM 
ratnmad  to  pariiament  in  183!  for  tbe  coimtj  of  Dombartia, 
and  afterwards  eat  for  the  Kihnarnock  distnct  of  bnr^ia. 
Hamarriad.  1827,  Hon.  Henrietta  Uaria  Pawn  aUeetdiigb- 
terofSd  Lord  Lilferd ;  ime,  two  sons.  Hii  bntbo,  Williao 
Lawrence  Colquboun,  ia  designed  of  datbiek,  Peithahirs. 

Tba  Sitata  of  Tillieqnhon  (or  as  now  written  lUliecbpran), 
ones  hehinging  to  tha  ddest  branoh  of  tba  CelqabBaas,  beeama 
the  proper^  of  Williani  Campbell,  Eaq.,  msaebsat,  Waatow 
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COLQUHOUN,  Patrick,  a  metropoUtan  ma- 
gistrate, and  well-known  writer  on  statistics  and 
criminal  jurispnidence,  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  was  bom  at  Dumbarton,  Marcb  14,  1745. 
His  father,  wbo  held  the  office  of  registrar  of  the 
records  of  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  was  nejirly 
i-elated  to  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  baronet, 
lie  was  a  class-fellow  of  Smollett,  and  died  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-four.  His  son,  the  subject  of 
this  notice,  before  he  had  attained  his  sixteenth 
year  went  to  Virginia  to  enga^  in  commercial 
pursuits.  In  1766  he  returned  home,  and  settled 
in  Glasgow,  where,  in  1775,  he  married  a  lady  of 
his  own  name.  In  January  1782  he  was  elected 
Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow ;  and  having  devised  a 
plan  for  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  manufactures 
in  that  city,  he  obtwned  a  royal  charter  for  it,  and 
became  its  chairman.  He  filled  several  other 
civic  offices  with  great  credit  and  reputation. 

In  November  1789  he  removed  to  London  with 
his  family ;  and  having  composed  several  popular 
treatises  on  the  subject  of  the  Police,  he  was,  in 
1792,  when  seven  public  offices  were  established, 
appointed  to  one  of  them,  through  the  influence  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Henry  Dundas,  afterwards  Viscount 
Melville;  and  as  a  police  magistrate,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  activity  and  application. 
In  1795  he  published  a  ^  Treatise  on  the  Police  of 
the  Metropolis,'  which  passed  through  six  large 
editions.  This  work  procured  him,  in  1797,  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  university  of  Glasgow.  He 
was  also  appointed,  by  the  legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  in  the  West  Indies,  agent  for  the  colony 
in  Great  Britain.  In  1800  appeared  his  *  Ti-eatise 
on  the  Police  of  the  Kiver  Thames,*  containing  an 
historical  account  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, and  suggesting  means  for  the  protection  of 
property  on  the  river  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  metropolis.  His  plan  was  afterwards  adopted, 
and  a  new  police-office  erected  at  Wapping.  As 
some  acknowledgment  of  the  success  of  his  endea- 
vours to  promote  the  safe  navigation  of  the  river 
Thames,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  West  India 
merehants  presented  him  with  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds ;  while  the  Russia  Company  vot- 
ed him  a  piece  of  plate  to  the  value  of  one  hun- 
dred guineas.  Mr.  Colquhoun  died  April  25, 
1820,  aged  seventy-five,  having  resigned  his  offi- 


cial sit  nation  about  two  years  previous  to  hh 
decease.  By  his  will  he  left  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  to  the  ministers  and  elders 
of  the  parish  of  Dumbarton,  the  hiterest  of  which 
to  be  divided  yearly  among  poor  people  of  the 
name  of  Colquhoun,  in  the  parishes  of  Dnmbar 
ton,  Cardross,  Bonhill,  and  Old  Eilpatrick,  not 
receiving  parochial  aid.    His  works  are : 

Observations  on  the  Stat*  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture. 
1783.    Two  other  Famphleti  on  the  Mine  sabject    1768. 

Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  oontaining  a  De- 
tail of  the  yarions  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors  by  which  Public 
and  Private  Property  and  Security  are  at  present  injured  and 
endangered,  and  soggestuig  Remedies  for  thnr  Prerention. 
Lond.  1796,  8vo.  6th  edit  1800,  8vo.  8th  edit,  oorreeted 
and  enlarged,  1806,  8vo. 

Observations  on  the  Office  of  a  Constable.    1799,  8vo. 

Treatise  od  the  Conuneroe  and  Police  of  the  Biver  Thames^ 
containing  an  Historical  View  of  the  Trade  of  the  Port  of 
Iw^ndon,  and  suggesting  means  for  preventing  the  depredations 
therein,  by  a  Legishitive  System  of  River  Police,  with  an  Ai>> 
count  of  the  Functions  of  the  various  Magistrates  and  Cor- 
porations exercising  Jurisdiction  on  the  River,  and  a  General 
View  of  the  Penal  and  Remedial  Statutes  connected  with  the 
Subject.    Lond.  180J,  8vo. 

Tract  upon  the  Abuse  of  Public  Houses.    1800. 

Treatise  on  Indigence;  exhibitmg  a  General  View  of  tbe 
National  Resources  of  Productive  Labour,  with  Propontions 
for  ameliorating  the  Condition  of  the  Poor^  and  improving 
the  Moral  Habits  and  increasing  the  Comforts  of  the  Labour- 
ing People,  particnlariy  the  Rising  Generation.  Lond.  1806, 
8vo. 

A  New  and  Eflectual  System  of  Education  for  the  Labour- 
ing People,  elucidated  and  explained  according  to  the  Plan 
which  has  been  established  for  tlie  Religious  and  Moral  In- 
struction of  Children  admitted  into  the  Free  School,  Orchard 
Street,  Westminster.    Lond.  1806,  8vo. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Wealth,  Power,  and  Resources  of  the 
British  Empire  in  every  quarter  of  the  World,  including  the 
East  Indies ;  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Funding  System 
explained,  with  Observations  on  ^e  National  Resources  for 
the  beneficial  employment  of  a  Redundant  Population,  and 
for  rewarding  the  Militaiy  and  Naval  Officers,  Soldiers,  and 
Seamen  for  their  Services.  Illustrated  by  copious  Statistical 
Tables  on  a  new  plan,  and  exhibiting  a  collected  view  of  the 
different  subjects  discussed  in  this  work.  2d  edit,  unproved, 
1815,  4to. 

COLQUHOUN,  John,  D.D.,  an  emiiffent  min- 
ister of  the  CHiurch  of  Scotland,  was  the  son  of  a 
small  farmer  on  the  estate  of  Sir  James  Colqn- 
honn  of  Luss,  baronet,  in  Dambartonslure,  where 
he  was  bom  on  New  Teai**s  day,  1748.  In  his 
boyhood  he  herded  sheep  on  the  Mulea  hilly^nd 
till  thirty  yeai*s  of  age  plied  the  shuttle  of  a  hand 
loom  weaver.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation at  a  neighbouring  school  under  the  Society 
for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  in  Scotland, 
and  as  an  instance  of  his  early  desu*e  for  religious 
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Information,  it  is  related  that  a  perusal  of  Boston^s 
Fourfold  State  having  been  recommended  to  him 
by  his  teacher,  he  travelled  to  Glasgow,  (a  distance 
of  nearly  fifty  miles  in  going  and  returning,)  in 
order  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  work.  With  the 
view  of  studying  for  the  church,  he  became  a  stu- 
dent at  the  university  of  Glasgow  about  the  year 
1768,  and  remained  there  for  the  greater  part  of 
ten  years.  After  attending  a  session  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  he  was  licensed  at  Glasgow 
to  preach  the  gospel  in  August  1780.  He  soon 
received  a  call  to  the  new  church,  or  chapel  of 
ease  (now  St.  John^s  church).  South  Leith,  and 
was  ordained  its  pastor  March  22,  1781.  From 
that  period,  for  nearly  half-a-century,  he  conti- 
nued to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  ministry  at 
Leith  with  distinguished  zeal,  his  time  being  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  study  and  his  pastoral  office. 
Not  the  least  interesting  and  salutary  portion  of 
his  labours  were  the  weekly  conversations  held  on 
the  Friday  evenings  at  his  own  house.  All  who 
chose  to  come  were  welcome,  and  many  students 
were  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  profit  by  his  in- 
structions, and  to  obtain  his  advice,  ever  i-eadily 
extended,  as  to  the  prosecution  of  their  studies. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  an  unhappy  mis- 
understanding took  place  with  his  congregation 
respecting  the  appointment  of  an  assistant.  For 
several  years  he  had  been  unable  to  preach  regu- 
larly, and  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  the  pulpit 
on  the  forenoon  of  the  18th  November  1826. 
His  death,  however,  did  not  take  place  till  the 
27th  November  1827.  He  was  interred  in  the 
churchyard  of  South  Leith,  and  his  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  Dr.  Jones  of  Lady  Glenorchy's 
chapel,  Edinburgh. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Hamilton  of  the  National 
Scottish  Church,  Regent  Squai'e,  London,  in  his 
Memoir  of  Lady  Colquhoun,  (pp.  143-144)  pays 
the  following  well-deseiTed  and  appropriate  tri- 
bute to  Dr.  Colquhoun^s  memoiy: — "  For  nearly 
fifty  years  he  was  minister  of  the  New  Eirk,  Leith ; 
and  to  his  solid  and  systematic  expositions  of 
scripture,  hearers  resorted  not  only  from  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  but  from  places  as  remote  as 
Dalkeith  and  Newbattle.  Besides  Boston  and  the 
Erskines,  his  theological  models  were  Witsius  and 
MiBstricht,  Voetius  and  Cloppenbui'g,  and  his  own 


mind  had  all  the  system  and  precision  of  a  Dutch 
divine.  No  modem  better  merited  the  title  so 
often  bestowed  on  the  Puritans,  —  *a  painful 
preacher  of  the  holy  gospel.*  His  expositions 
were  ready-made  commentaries,  and  every  sermon 
was  a  chapter  in  a  foi-thcoming  treatise,  whilst 
his  deliberate  enunciation,  like  an  audible  typo- 
graphy, rendered  ample  justice  to  every  italic,  dot, 
and  hyphen.  It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  fancy  that  he  was  a  mere  systematist. 
Much  as  they  valued  his  methodical  arrangement 
and  exhaustive  copiousness,  the  best  of  his  hearers 
prized  still  more  his  affectionate  applications  of  the 
truth,  and  the  singular  judgment  with  which  he 
handled  questions  of  conscience.  And  in  the 
midst  of  his  mild  catholicity,  to  many  there  was  a 
peculiar  chaim  in  his  covenanting  fervour.  Some 
of  them  can  still  remember  (this  was  written  in 
1849)  with  what  pathos  he  used  to  pray  that  the 
Most  High  *  would  revive  the  credit  of  a  cove- 
nanted work  of  reformation,  that  he  would  repair 
the  carved  work  of  the  sanctuaiy,  which  had  been 
broken  down,  and  build  up  the  breaches  of  Zion, 
which  are  wide  as  the  sea;*  and  they  can  tell 
how,  in  concluding  an  exposition  of  tlie  Psalms 
which  had  lasted  seventeen  years,  he  remarked, 
*•  I  have  much  reason  to  bless  the  Lord  that  1 
have  never,  like  many  of  my  brethren,  been  so  fai 
left  to  myself  as  to  use  in  the  public  worship  of 
God  hymns  of  human  composition."  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton describes  him  as  having  a  *^  fair,  soft  counte- 
nance, surmounted  by  its  sleek,  yellow  wig.*'  A 
portrait  of  Dr.  Colquhoun,  taken  in  1793,  will  be 
found  in  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portraits.  He  was  twice 
married,  but  had  no  children.    His  works  are : 

A  Treatise  on  Spiritoal  Comfort.    Edixi.  1818. 

On  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.    Edin.  1815. 

On  the  Covenant  of  Grace.    Edin.  1818. 

A  Catechism  for  the  Instruction  and  Direction  of  Toong 
Communicants.    Edin.  1821. 

On  the  Covenant  of  Works.    Edin.  1822. 

A  View  of  Saving  Faith,  from  the  Saored  Beoonds.  Edin. 
1824. 

A  Collection  of  the  Promises  of  the  Gospel,  arranged  tmder 
their  proper  heads,  with  Reflections  and  Exhortations  deduced 
from  them.    Edin.  1825. 

A  View  of  Evangelical  Repentance,  from  the  Sacred  Re- 
cords.   Edin.  1826. 

A  small  posthxmious  volume  of  '  Sermons,  chiefij  on  Doc- 
trinal Subjects,*  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  was  published 
by  J.  and  D.  Collie,  in  1886. 
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Colt,  a  sarname  originally  French,  introdaoed  into  Scot- 
land bj  BUttfl-Conlt,  who  fled  from  France  during  the  perse- 
cntioa  of  th)  Hogaenots,  and  repairing  to  St.  Andrews, 
became  a  professor  in  the  college  there.  He  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Colts  of  Anldhame  in  Haddingtonshire,  and  Gartsher- 
rie  in  Lanarkshire.  His  son,  Olirer  Colt,  was  a  lawyer  in 
the  time  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  Oliver's  son,  Adam 
Colt,  was  educated  for  the  church,  and  became  minister  of 
Inveresk,  being  the  second  after  the  Reformation.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  among  those  ministers  who  opposed  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  King  James  the  Sixth  in  his  disputes 
with  the  General  Assembly.  In  1601,  when  the  king  was 
headstrong  to  have  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  transported, 
he  opposed  the  king  face  to  face  in  the  Assembly  on  their  be- 
hidf.  The  king*s  chief  argonient  was  that  he  himself,  who 
was  a  principal  parishioner  in  his  chief  city,  could  not  be 
edified  by  them.  Mr.  Adam  Colt  answered  that  by  that 
reason,  when  he  is  angry  at  any  minister  in  the  country,  he 
may,  if  he  will,  have  him  transported,  the  preparative  where- 
of had  already  passed  in  St.  Andrews,  which  was  very  dan- 
gerous. The  king  called  him  a  seditious  knave,  and  acked, 
"Why  he  supposed  such  a  thing?*  "I  suppose,"  he  add- 
ed, "  Mr.  Adam  Colt  would  steal  neate ;  then  he  should  be 
hanged."  [CaidervDOO^s  History^  vol  vL  p.  120.]  In  1606 
he  was  one  of  eight  ministers  sent  for  to  court,  by  a  letter 
from  the  king,  under  the  pretext  of  confiarring  as  to  the  state 
of  the  church,  but  the  real  object  was  to  have  them  out  of 
tlie  way,  until  the  king  had  got  his  designs  more  matured 
with  r^ard  to  th0  establishment  of  episcopacy,  under  colour 
of  a  national  asseiQbly.  With  Messrs.  Andrew  and  James 
Melville,  and  the  others,  he  took  part  in  the  conferences  with 
the  king  held  at  Hampton  Court  in  September  of  that  year. 
Finding  that  l^he  intention  was  to  detein  them  in  England, 
the  eight  m^jsters  used  means  for  thdr  license  to  return,  and 
on  March  8, 1607,  gaye  in  a  suppli^tion  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil for  that  purpose.  On  the  1st  of  May  they  received  orders 
to  depart,  but  to  restrict  themselves  to  various  places,  princi- 
pally to  their  own  parishes.  Mr.  Colt  was  minister  at  Inver- 
esk  for  upwards  of  fifty  years. 

His  son,  .Oliver  Colt,  succeeded  him,  and  was  minister  of 
Inveresk  till  1679.  The  latter*s  son,  Sir  Robert  Colt,  was 
an  emii)ent  lawy^,  and  solicitor  to  James  tjie  Seventh.  He 
was  the  fatlier  of  Adam  Colt,  an  advocate  and  dean  of  facul- 
ty. Adam's  son,  Oliver  Colt,  Esq.  of  Auldhapie,  in  Had- 
dingtonshire, and  Inveresk,  county  of  Edinburgh,  married 
the  Hon.  Helen  Stuart,  daughter  of  Robert  seventh  Loi-d 
Blantyre,  and  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  elder 
son,  Robert  .Colt,  Esq.  of  Auldhame  and  Garteherrie,  bom  in 
1756,  married  in  1778,  Grace,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Robert  Dundas  of  Amiston,  lord  president  of  the  court  of 
session,  and  .by  her  he  had  nine  children.  He  died  in  1797. 
His  only  surviving  son,  John- Hamilton-Colt,  Esq.  of  Inver< 
esk  and  Gartsherrie,  bom  12th  May  1789,  by  his  wife,  Sarah, 
youngest  daughter  of  Josqih  Mannering,  Esq.,  had  three  sons 
and  five  daughters-  He  died  10th  September  1840.  His 
eldest  son,  John-Hamilton-Colt,  Esq.,  designed  of  Gartsher- 
rie, was  born  19th  August  1811,  and  married,  Idth  May 
1884,  Jane,  second  daughter  of  Qeor^  Cole  B.^inbridge,  Esq. 
of  Gattondde  House,  Rozbui|;hshire)  issusj  th^pee  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

CoLViLLE,  a  snmame  derived  from  Colvile,  a  castle  on  a 
hill,  col  in  old  French  meaning  hill,  and  vile  a  castle.  A 
town  m  Normandy,  whence  the  race  originally  sprung,  is  still 
caUed  Colville. 

Tbe  onxmal  ancestor  of  the  Colvilles,  Gilbert  de  Colavilla, 


de  Colvilte,  or  Colvyle,  accompanied  William  the  Conquemr, 
when  he  came  over  to  England,  and  he  and  his  descendants 
acquired  various  possessions  m  that  country.  An  account  o( 
the  English  Colvilles  is  given  by  Dugdale  in  his  Baronage, 
vol.  i.  page  626.  He  does  not,  however,  mention  the  origin 
of  the  family.  The  first  noticed  by  him  is  Philip  de  Colville, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  About  that  time  a  branch  of 
them  settled  in  Scotland,  and  founded  a  house  which  produced 
the  two  noble  lines  of  Colville  of  Culross  and  Colville  of  Ochil- 
tree, both  barons  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland.  The  latter  title, 
however,  has  been  dormant  since  the  death  of  David,  the 
fourth  lord,  in  1782. 


CoLTiLLE  OF  CuLROSS,  lorcl,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland, 
a  title  possessed  by  a  family,  tbe  first  of  whom  in  North  Bri- 
tain was  Philip  de  Colville  in  the  twelfth  century.  Alonf; 
with  Robert,  bishop  of  St  Andrews  and  others,  he  was  wit- 
ness to  a  general  confirmation  by  King  Malcolm  the  Fourth 
of  all  donations  made  by  his  predecessors  to  the  monastery  of 
Dunfermline  before  1159,  in  which  year  Robert  died;  also, 
another  by  the  same  monarch  of  several  donations  to  the 
pnory  of  St.  Andrews  in  1160.  He  was  one  of  the  hostages 
for  the  release  of  King  William  the  Lion  from  captixdty  in 
1174.  The  first  possessions  which  he  obtained  in  Scotland 
were  Heton  and  Oxenhame  (now  Oxnam)  in  the  county  oi 
Roxburgh.  He  also  acquired  lands  in  various  parte  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  Ayrshire. 

His  son,  Thomas  de  Colville,  is  witness  to  several  charters 
of  King  WUliam  the  lion  betwixt  1189  and  1199.  In  1210, 
being  unjustly  suspected  of  a  conspiracy  against  that  monarch, 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  was  liber- 
ated after  six  months*  confinement  and  received  again  into 
favour.  On  the  28th  April  1214,  a  discharge  was  granted  by 
King  John  to  William  de  Harcourt  of  several  hostages  put 
into  his  majesty's  hand^  among  others  Thomas  de  Colville 
and  Gervase  Avenel,  obsides  regis  ScoHm.  He  died  in  1219. 
By  AmabiKs  his  wife  he  had  a  son,  William  de  Colville,  who 
granted  to  the  monks  of  Kewbattle,  the  lands  which  belonged 
to  his  father  '*  super  le  Ness."  He  settled  at  Morham  under 
William  the  Lion.  He  was  proprietor  of  the  barony  of  Kin- 
naird  in  Stirlingshire,  as  appears  from  a  lease  granted  by  him 
of  part  of  these  lands  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Holyrood- 
house,  confirmed  by  King  Alexander  the  Second,  15th  Sep- 
tember 1228.  Eustece,  the  heiress  of  Sir  William  CoIviUe  of 
Oxnam,  who  possessed  also  the  lands  of  Ochiltree  in  Ayrshire^ 
married  Sir  Reginald  Chene  of  Invemgie,  who  died  soon  after 
1291,  an  aged  man.  She  survived  her  husband,  and  having 
swom  fealty  to  Edward  the  First  in  1296,  she  had  livery  dt 
her  lands  in  the  shires  of  Aberdeen,  Ayr,  Banff,  Forfar, 
Invemess  and  Kincardine.  This  lady,  according  to  the  Re- 
marks on  the  Raginan  RoH,  in  *Nisbet's  Heraldry,'  (Append, 
vol  ii.  page  27)  was  t^e  heiress  of  the  prindpal  house  of 
ColvUle. 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third  Snr  John  Colville  was 
proprietor  of  Oxnam  and  Ochiltree.  In  1296  Thomas  de 
Colville  swore  fealty  to  King  Edward  the  First,  as  did  also 
Adam  de  Colville.  During  the  reign  of  Robert  the  First, 
Eustace  de  Colville  granted  to  the  monks  of  Melrose  the 
church  of  Ochiltree  with  all  ite  pertinente,  a  grant  which  was 
confirmed  by  a  charter  from  Robert  de  Cohrille,  dominus  de 
Oxnam,  designed  also  Bcaro  barotua  de  OchiUree^  in  1824. 
{^Qrtat  Chartulary  of  Meb-ose.']  This  Robert,  who  is  also 
witness  to  a  donation  to  the  monastery  of  Kelso  in  1850,  had 
a  charter  of  the  barony  of  Ochiltree  jn  Ayrshire  firom  King 
David  the  Second.  Among  the  charters  of  that  monarch  are 
two  to  Duncan  Wallace  and  M.9lcg}m  Wallace  of  the  lands  of 
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DiWDham,  and  Iand«  in  the  ooanty  of  Dunfiriea,  forfeited  bj 
Robert  CoIrilL  Tlie  family,  however,  retained  the  title  of 
Oznam  till  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Firat,  when  they  aa- 
tnmed  the  designation  of  Ochiltree,  and  were  among  the 
gneateet  bannia  below  the  dogne  of  lords  of  parliament  in  the 
kingdom. 

Robert  Colville  of  Ozenharo,  probably  the  son  of  the  above 
Robert,  is  witness  to  a  charter  of  John  Tnmbnll  of  Mynton 
(Minto),  to  Sir  William  Stewart  of  Jedworth  (Jedburgh),  his 
grandson,  of  the  lands  of  Mynton,  8th  December  1390,  which 
was  also  witnessed  by  his  son,  Thomas  Colville  of  Oxenham. 
This  Thomas  had  been  witness  to  a  charter  of  Mai^garet  oonn- 
tess  of  Donglas  and  Mar  in  18B4,  and  in  the  reign  of  King 
Robert  the  Third  granted  a  charter  to  Henxy  Preston  of  his 
part  of  Fromertein  (Formar^)  in  Aberdeenshire,  with  the 
3astle  and  tolls  of  the  buigh  of  Fyvio.  He  was  one  of  the 
nnmeroQS  train  of  knighta  and  esqnires  who  in  1436  attended 
Margaret  of  Scotland  into  France,  on  her  mamage  with  Louis 
the  Dauphin. 

Robert  de  Colville  of  Oxenham  was  one  of  the  hostages  for 
King  James  the  First,  in  room  of  Robert  Stewart,  albwed  to 
return  home,  22d  June  1432.  In  the  year  1449,  Sir  JUchard 
ColviUe,  knight,  according  to  Balfour,  (a  mistake  evidently  for 
Sir  Robert  ColviUe,)  set  upon  John  Auchinleck,  a  familiar 
friend  of  tiie  earl  of  Douglas,  and  slew  him  with  several  of 
his  friends,  on  aooonnt  of  certain  wrongs  and  injuries  done  to 
him  by  the  former,  which  had  remained  unredressed,  although 
reparation  had  finquentiy  been  required  from  him  for  the 
cams.  To  avenge  Audunleck's  fate,  Don^Us  ooJU^c^  his 
cetainara,  and  after  pillaging  all  the  lands  belonging  to  Col- 
ville, besieged  and  took  his  castle  and  put  him  and  aU  that 
were  with  him  to  the  sword.  Robert  Colville  married  Mar- 
garet ColviUe,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.  Sir  Robert  de  ColviUe, 
w1m>  had  a  charter  of  the  barony  of  UchUtree,  26th  May, 
1441,  on  his  fathci's  resignation,  and  another  to  himself  and 
Christina  de  Crichton,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Crichton  of 
Sanquhar,  knight,  of  the  barony  of  UchUtree,  16th  Febmaiy 
1460-1.  He  and  Andrew  Ker  of  Auldtounbum  entered  into 
an  indenture  binding  themselves  to  stand  by,  assist,  and  de- 
fend one  another  against  all  mortals,  the  king  and  the  earl  of 
Douglas  excepted,  dated  at  Jedburgh  10th  June  1453.  He 
gave  in  a  complaint  to  the  lords  auditors  concerning  the 
wrongous  occupation  of  the  lands  of  Maxtoun,  belonging  to 
him,  and  got  a  decree  in  his  favour,  17th  October  1467.  As 
heir  of  his  father,  he  was  pursued  before  the  lords  auditors  by 
Sir  John  AchiUke  (Auchinleck)  of  that  ilk,  knight,  for  with- 
boMing  frx>m  him  sixty-five  marks,  contained  in  an  obliga- 
tion of  his  father,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  to  the  deceased 
James  Auchinleck,  father  of  Sur  John,  and  decreet  was  given 
against  him,  19th  July  1476.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 
Sir  WUUam  ColviUe  of  OohUtree,  knight  Chalmers,  in  his 
Caledonia,  mentions,  "  that,  as  early  as  the  year  1498  there 
bad  been  a  feud  between  Hugh  Campbell  of  Loudoun,  the 
sheriff  of  Ayr,  and  Sir  WOUam  ColvUle  of  Uchletree,  knight," 
when  the  king  granted  an  exemption  to  Sir  William  ColviUe 
and  his  tenants  and  servants  from  the  juiisdictioQ  of  Hugh 
CampbeU  and  his  deputies,  **oeoanse  it  was  notoriously 
known  that  there  is  a  deadly  fend  betwixt  them."  Sir  W^r 
liam  died  in  1508-9,  leaving  two  daughters  his  ppheii^sse^ 
Elisabeth,  who  married  Robert  ColviUe,  son  apd  h^ir  of  Wil- 
liam ColviUe  of  Ravenscraig,  without  issue;  and  Maj^aret, 
said  to  have  been  i^arried  to  Patrick  Colqnhoun  of  Prum- 
akeath,  nephew  of  the  laird  of  Luss.  Th9  p^mes  of  the 
daughters  seem  by  some  mist^e  to  have  been  exchange4t 
for  in  the  public  registers  there  are  two  charters  to  Patrick 
Colquhoun  of  Drumskaath  ^d  EUzahtA  (not  Margaret) 


ColviUe  his  wife,  of  date  12th  July  1527  and  8th  February 
1531-2.  They  had  an  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Frances  or 
Franceses,  married  to  Robert  ColviUe  of  Cleisli,  anoAstor  of 
the  Lords  ColviUe  of  Oclultree,  of  whom  aflerwaids. 

Robert  ColviUe  of  HUton,  the  heir-male  of  the  fimiUy,  had 
the  office  of  steward  to  Margaret,  queen  of  James  the  Third, 
and  had  a  charter  from  that  monarch  to  hinuelf,  senescalio 
Maigaretie  Regina,  and  Margaret  Logan  his  wife,  of  the 
lands  of  HUton,  in  the  barony  of  TUUoouItiy,  in  tiie  county 
of  Clackmannan,  10th  October  1483.  He  appears  to  have 
joined  actively  the  party  of  King  James  the  Fourth  against 
his  father,  as  six  days  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  the 
office  of  director  of  the  chancery  was  ocmferred  on  him  by 
royal  charter  17th  June  1488.  He  obtained  charters  of  vari- 
ous lands  in  Ayrshire,  Clackmannanshire,  and  Roxbui^b- 
shire,  from  August  1502  to  AprU  1508;  and  10th  April 
1509  he  had  a  (^iu*ter  of  half  of  the  lands  and  btirooy  o( 
OchUtree,  with  the  castie,  BamweU  and  Symontoun,  and 
thereafter  was  styled  of  OcJ^Utree.  He  feU  with  his  royal 
master  at  the  battle  of  Flodden  9th  September  1513.  In  his 
Caledonia,  Chalmers  says,  "After  the  disastroua  battle  of 
Flodden,  many  violent  acts  were  committed  in  Scotland,  parr 
ticularly  in  the  south,  ^n  Ayrshire,  the  strong  houses  of 
Cumnock  and  Uchletree  were  both  violently  jtaken  pofuessiou 
of;  their  owners  having  faUen  on  Flodden  Field-"  Thia 
Robert  ColviUe  was  twice  married:  first  to  Maigaret 
Logan  j  an4,  s^copdly,  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  fnd  ooheimsi 
of  Wid(6r  An^Qt  of  Ball>utonj  i^d  had  jtwo  sons,  J^mes  apd 
l^obert. 

Sir  James  ColvUle  of  Ochiltree,  the  el4er  son,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  cf  comptroller  b^ore  ^527.  In  tha| 
year  he  granted  an  annual  rent  of  ^n  pounds  for  the  su{^rt 
of  a  chaplain,  to  officiate  at  St  Maiy'js  altar  in  the  church  of 
OchUtree,  and  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  king  in  1527-8. 
In  1530,  he  exchanged  the  lands  of  OchUtree  with  Sir  J^mes 
HamUton  of  Finnart,  a  natural  son  of  James  first  ear)  of  Ar- 
ran,  for  the  barony  of  East  Wemyss  i^qd  Lpchprshyre  in  Fife^ 
and  obtained  a  charter  of  the  san^e  in  DeoeQiher  of  that  year. 
In  1528  he  had  been  appointed  a  director  of  the  chanoeiy. 
He  was  one  of  the  commisnoners  of  parUament  on  the  24th 
AprU  and  13th  May  1531,  15th  Deoembier  1535,  end  29th 
AprU  1536.  He  was  nominated  lord  of  the  articles  on  ^th 
May  1532  and  7th  June  1535,  and  on  the  same  day  was 
chosen  by  tl;e  barons  one  of  their  commissioners  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  six  tiiQusand  pounds,  granted  by  \ht  three  estates  to 
King  James  the  Sixth  on  his  approaching  marriage. 

At  the  first  institution  of  the  ooUege  of  justice,  25th  May 
1532,  Sir  James  ,ColviUe  of  Easter  Wemyas,  as  he  was  now 
designed,  was  appoint  one  of  the  judges  on  the  temporal 
side  of  the  ber\ph.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the 
truce  of  Kewcastle,  on  the  Ist  October  1533,  shortly  previous 
to  which  date  he  had  been  knightedt  and  in  the  fdUowing 
year  he  was  agam  sent  to  England  \o  trent  of  peace.  He 
lost  the  king's  frtvour  and  brought  on  hia  own  ruin,  by  siding 
with  the  Douglases. 

In  1(»38  the  oomptroUer^s  place  was  taken  from  him  and 
QQnferred  on  David  Wood  of  Craig,  and  on  30th  May  1539,  a 
jKummons  of  treason  was  executed  against  him,  charging  him 
Fith  having,  on  the  14th  of  July  1528,  when  oomptroUer, 
director  of  the  chancery,  and  a  privy  ooundUor,  made  a  pre- 
tended assignation  of  the  ward,  relief,  and  marriage  of  John 
Kennedy  of  Culzean,  to  certun  individuals,  for  the  benefit  of 
Archibald  Douglas  of  Kilspindy,  although  he  knew  that  a 
summons  of  treason  against  the  latter  had  been  at  that  time 
executed ;  and  frvther,  with  having  afforded  treasonable  aa- 
sietanoe  and  counsel  to  the  earl  of  Angua,  and  keepiDg  a 
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Masonable  eonvoeation  with  hia  brother  George  Douglas  at 
Newoastie.  He  appeared  personally  in  parliament  18th  Jnlj 
1589,  to  answer  the  summons,  and  the  king's  advocate  haT- 
aig  paavd  finm  tbe  latter  dliaifee,  ho  sobmitted  himself,  as 
to  the  fstmer,  "  to  the  king*s  will,**  as  the  phrase  was  in 
those  dajs  of  arUlraiy  power.  On  the  2l8t  Aogost  he  was 
erdered  to  enter  himself  in  ward  in  the  oastls  of  BlsAknees. 
This  order  he  disobejed,  and  retiring  to  Eng^nd,  associated 
with  **  Archibald  sum  tyms  earl  of  Angniss,  and  Gewge 
0oQ£^aoe,  his  broder-german,  his  grace's  rebellis,  and  tnd- 
tonris,  traitand  with  jame  ye  destmctionne  of  his  grace,  his 
lieges  and  realme.**  This  rash  and  treasonable  proceeding, 
however,  he  did  not  long  survive,  having  died  previous  to  the 
10th  of  Jvuuiy  1541,  on  which  day  a  summons  was  exe« 
euted  against  his  widow  and  ohildno,  to  see  and  hear  that 
"  the  said  deceased  James  GdviUe,  while  he  lived,  had  in- 
curred the  crime  of  leae-miyesty,  for  his  disobedience  to  enter 
liunself  in  ward,  as  just  mentioned."  He  was  accordingly 
forfeited  on  the  15th  March  1541.  His  estate  was  annexed 
to  the  crown,  but  was  afterwards  ^ven  to  Norman  Leslie  of 
the  family  of  Bothes.  The  fbrfeiture  was  rescinded  in  par*- 
Uanxent  on  IJ^th  December  1543,  under  the  direction  of  Car- 
dinal Bethune,  which  so  o&nded  the  Leslies  that,  according 
to  Father  Hay,  it  was  the  proximate  cause  of  his  murder  by 
Norman  Leslie.  [_H(^s  Memoin,  MS.^  voL  ii.  p.  108.]  Sir 
James  Colville  married,  first,  Alison,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
David  Bruce  of  Clackmannan ;  secondly,  Margaret  Forrester, 
who  survived  him.  Besides  other  children,  he  had  a  son, 
James,  apd  two  daughters;  Margaret,  married  to  James 
Lindsay  of  Dowhill,  Kinrossoshirie,  and  Alison,  mentioned  in 
the  records  of  parliament,  1540.  He  had  likewise  two  natu- 
ral sons,  specified  in  the  charter  of  Easter  Wemyss,  dated  is. 
1530-1;  namely,  Bobert,  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Colville  of 
Ochiltree,  and  James,  who  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  (tf 
Crummy,  Slst  May  1565. 

Sir  James  Colville,  his  legitimate  son,  was  only  eight  years 
uf  age  at  his  father's  death.  His  Other's  forfeiture,  as  al- 
ready stated,  was  rescinded  by  parliament  12th  December 
1548  fai  his  favour,  and  he  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Eas- 
ter Wemyss  in  1554.  He  died  in  1580.  By  his  wife,  Janet, 
second  daughter  of  Sir  Bobert  Douglas  of  Lochleven,  sister  of 
William,  sixth  earl  of  Morton,  he  had  two  sons ;  Sir  James, 
and  Alexander,  commendator  of  Culross  snd  a  lord  of  session, 
who  earned  im  the  line  of  the  family,  of  whom  afUrwsrds. 

Sir  James  Colville  of  Easter  Wemyss,  the  elder  son,  first 
f/ord  Colville  of  Culross,  served  with  much  reputotion  in  the 
French  wars,  under  Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Hemy  the 
Fourth  of  France.  On  Friday  27th  July  1582,  he  returned 
to  Scotland  in  company  of  Francis  Stewart,  earl  of  Bothwell, 
bringing  letters  from  the  king  of  Navarre  and  prince  of  Conde 
to  King  James.  He  was  one  of  those  wno  were  engsgea  vfi. 
the  raid  oi  Buthven,  on  the  2Sd  August  following,  and  his 
name  appears  among  others  in  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  af^p- 
wards  passed  agtunst  the  members  Cf  the  raid.  They  subfie- 
qnently  got  a  remission  from  the  king,  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  estates.  He  had  a  charter  of  the  manor  of  Culross, 
Valleyfield,  4c,  erected  into  the  temporal  barony  of  Cuhoss, 
20th  June  1580,  but  was  not  designed  Lord  Culross.  Having 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  landed  property  of  the  Cistertian  ab- 
bey of  Culross,  on  the  resignation  of  Ids  nephew,  John,  they 
were  erected  into  a  temporal  lordship,  and  Sir  James  Colville 
was  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Colville  of  CuLrosa, 
to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  which  failing,  to  his 
heirs  male  whatsoever,  20th  January  1609.  In  Carmichael's 
Tracts  the  date  of  his  creation  is  fixed  at  25th  April  1604, 
and  Lord  Colvil  of  Culrosse  is,  in  (he  list  of  the  nobility  set* 


tied  by  the  decreet  of  ranking,  5th  May  1606,  placed  befon 
the  Lord  Sooon. 

According  to  the  Old  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  (voL 
XV.  page  212),  after  his  return  from  France,  he  resided  at 
Tilliecooltry,  in  Clackmannanshire,  that  estete  being  in  the 
Colrill  family  ftom  1483  to  1634,  when  it  was  sole  to  William 
Alexander  of  Menstrie,  afterwards  earl  of  Stirling,  the  distin- 
guished poet  In  his  old  age,  Lord  Colville  revisited  the 
French  court.  As  he  appeared  in  the  old-fadiioned  military 
dress,  which  he  had  formerly  worn  in  the  wars,  the  courtiers 
were  all  amazed  when  he  entered  the  royal  presence.  But 
no  sooner  did  King  Henry  observe  the  old  warrior  than  1m 
clasped  him  in  his  srms,  and  embraced  him  with  the  great- 
est affection,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  all  present.  In  his 
latter  years  Lord  Colville  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Tillie- 
coultxy.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  walking  on  »  beautifiil 
terrace,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Kirkbill,  and  of  reposing  him- 
self under  a  thorn-tree,  the  venerable  trunk  of  which  still  re- 
mains. It  unfortunately  happened  that  standing  one  day  on 
a  stone,  and  looking  up  to  the  thorn-tree,  describing  his  bat- 
tles, he  fell  down  the  sloping  bank  of  the  terrace,  and  it  is 
said  was  killed  on  the  spot  in  the  year  1620.  His  lordship 
was  twice  married,  first,  to  Isabel,  second  daughter  of  Patrick, 
Lord  Buthven,  sister  of  William,  first  earl  of  Gowrie,  and 
secondly  to  Helen  Shaw,  relict  of  Bobert  Moubray,  younger 
of  Bambougle.  By  his  first  wife  only  he  had  issue ;  namely, 
two  sons,  James  and  Bobert,  who  both  died  before  their  fa- 
ther; and  a  daughter,  Jane,  married  to  Sir  James  Campbell 
of  Lawers,  and  the  mother  of  John,  earl  of  Loudoun,  lord 
high  chanceUor  of  Scotland. 

Bobert,  master  of  Colville,  the  second  son,  had  charters  of 
the  barony  of  Easter  Wemyss  in  1508,  and  on  his  death  in 
1615,  he  left  a  son,  James,  second  Lord  Colville  of  Cuh^oss, 
who  succeeded  his  grandfather,  the  first  lord,  in  1620,  and 
died,  without  .ifsijie,  in  1640.  His  cousin,  John  Colville  o| 
Weste^pcuml)rie,  son  of  Alexander  Colville  commendator  of  Cul- 
ross, younger  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Colville,  fell  heir  to  the 
title,  l^ut  did  not  assume  it,  and  it  remained  dormwt  till  May 
1723,  when  it  was  taken  up  by  his  descendant  as  after  men- 
tion^ About  the  period  of  the  death  of  James  second  Lord 
Colville  the  lands  of  Easter  Wemyss  were  purchased  by  John 
first  earl  of  Wemyss,  and  joined  to  the  barony  of  WemysSi 
after  a  i^para|:ion  of  two  hundred  years. 

We  now  revert  to  Alexander  Colville,  abbot  or  commenda- 
tor of  Culross,  who  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  James  Colville 
of  ^Easter  Wemyss,  above  mentioned.  He  had  a  charter  foi 
all  the  days  of  his  life,  of  the  abbey  of  Culross,  4th  Februaiy 
1566-7,  and  it  was  declared  by  act  of  secret  council,  20tii 
Januajy  1574,  that  five  hundred  marks  only  should  be  paid 
bv  him  for  the  thirds  of  this  benefice.  He  adhered  to  the 
j)arty  oi  King  Jaines  the  Sixth,  in  the  dvil  wars  in  ScotUud 
of  the  nxteenth  century,  and  during  the  regency  of  the  eari 
of  Morton  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
session,  before  the  20th  October  1575.  On  the  15th  July 
1578,  a  commisuon  was  appointed  by  parliament  to  **  visit, 
.q^cht,  and  consider"  the  laws,  of  which  he  was  named  a 
o^emher ;  and  he  was  at  IJie  same  time  constituted  one  of  the 
pi^liameQtary  arbiters  to  stanch  a  deadly  feud  then  existing 
between  the  great  families  of  Gordon  and  Forbes,  to  the  de- 
cision qS  which  the  ordinary  judicatories  were  deemed  une- 
qual. On  11th  November  1579,  he  was  named  a  privy 
councilbr  by  act  of  parliament,  and  was  also  appointed  a 
lord  of  the  articles,  and  a  commissioner  for  settling  the  juris- 
diction of  the  church.  He  was  present  at  Holyrood  House 
on  the  19th  October  1582,  when  James  was  forced  to  emit  a 
declaration  approving  of  the  ruid  of  Buthven,  but  he  dots  not 
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appear  to  hare  taken  anj  very  prominent  share  in  that  enter- 
prize.  In  1585,  after  the  return  of  Hamilton,  Angus,  and 
the  other  banished  lords,  he  was  agam  chosen  a  privy  oonn- 
cillor  with  advice  of  parliament.  In  the  end  of  Maj  1587, 
on  aocoont  of  illness  he  rengned  his  seat  on  the  bench,  and 
on  the  first  of  Jane,  his  nephew,  John  Golville,  precentor  or 
dianter  of  Glasgow,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  This  trans- 
action appears  to  have  beef)  only  a  family  arrangement,  as  on 
the  21st  of  the  same  month  of  Jane,  the  ande,  having  in 
the  meantime  recovered  his  health,  made  his  appearance  in 
conrt,  with  his  nephew,  when  the  latter  datifally  resigned 
his  seat  on  the  bench,  which  he  had  held  only  nineteen  days, 
and  the  former  was  re-appointed.  In  1592,  the  commission 
for  reformation  of  hospitals  was  revived,  the  coipmendator  of 
Culross  being  again  appointed  a  member.  He  died  in  1597, 
it  is  supposed  in  May,  as  his  sncceasor  was  appointed  on  the 
'24th  of  that  month.  Lord  Culross  collected  the  decisions  of 
the  court  of  session  from  1570  to  1584.  By  his  wife,  Kico- 
Ins,  daughter  of  Alexander  Dundas  of  Fingask,  he  had,  with 
two  daughters,  two  sons,  John  of  Wester  Cumbrie,  and  Alex- 
ander, professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  St  Andrews, 
and  appointed  Justice  depute  2d  June  1607.  Of  John  CSol- 
ville,  chanter  of  Glasgow,  above  mentioned,  an  account  is 
given  below. 

John  Colville  of  Wester  Cumbrie,  elder  son  of  Alexander 
Colville,  commendator  of  Culross,  became  of  right,  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin  in  1640,  third  baron,  but  he  did  not  as- 
sume the  title ;  and  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  By  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Melville  of  Hallhill,  he  had 
three  sons.  His  eldest  son,  Alexander  Colville  of  Kincar- 
dine, of  right  fourth  Lord  Colville  of  Culross,  like  his  father, 
did  not  assume  the  title.  He  was  professor  of  divinity  at 
Sedan  in  France,  and  by  his  wife,  Ann  le  Blanc,  had  two 
sons.  The  elder,  John  Colville  of  Kincardine,  who  also  de- 
clined to  assume  the  title  of  Lord  Colville,  married  Mary^ 
second  daughter  of  Sir  George  Preston  of  Valleyfield,  baronet, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  elder, 
Alexander,  by  right  sixth  baron,  who  likewise  declined  the 
title.  By  his  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles 
Krskine  of  Cambo,  baronet,  lord  lyon  king  at  arms,  a  younger 
f)rother  pf  tlie  se^^nd  and  third  earls  of  Kellie,  he  had  five 
sons  and  six  daughters. 

John  Colville,  the  eldest  son,  of  right  seventh  Ix>rd  Col- 
ville of  Culross,  was  an  ensign  at  the  battle  of  Malplaqnet  in 
1709.  .On  8d  April  1722  he  was  served  heir  to  John  second 
Lord  Colville  of  Culross ;  and  at  the  general  election  on  the 
2l8t  of  that  month,  he  requested  to  be  added  to  the  roll  of 
peers,  t>ut  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  peerage  was 
not  upon  the  roll  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  Next  year  he 
presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  under  the  designation  of 
"  John  Lord  Colville  of  Culross,"  claiming  the  peerage.  Be- 
ing referred  to  the  House  of  Lords,  27th  May  1 723,  the  claim 
was  determined  in  hjs  favour,  and  his  lordship  was  accord- 
ingly placed  on  the  roll,  after  Lord  Caidross  and  before  Lord 
Cranstoun.  In  1727  Lord  Colville  was  an  officer  in  the  26th 
regiment  of  foot  or  Cameronians,  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar, 
and  the  same  year  was  promoted  to  a  company  of  the  25th 
foot.  In  1739,  when  war  was  declared  agunst  Spam,  his 
lordship  was  appointed,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
to  the  command  of  a  battalion  in  Colonel  Gooch*s  American 
regiment,  and  in  1741  proceeded  to  Cartha^;ena,  where  he 
fell  a  victim  to  the  epidemic  disease  so  fatal  to  thousands,  on 
board  a  transport  in  the  harbour,  in  April  1741,  in  the  52d 
year  of  his  age.  When  in  Ireland  in  1716,  his  lon^hip  mar- 
ried a  ^iss  Johnston,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons  aijd  three 
danfi^tterii 


His  next  brother,  the  Hon.  Charles  Colville,  bcHrn  in  1691^ 
was  a  <Ustingiiished  officer  in  the  army,  and  oommerioed  his 
militaiy  career  as  a  cadet  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  in  1709. 
In  the  following  year  he  had  an  ensign's  oomnussion  in  the 
26th  or  Cameronian  regiment  of  foot,  in  which  also  his  elder 
brother  was  an  officer.  In  1715  he  was  wounded  at  the  at- 
tack on  the  rebels  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire.  In  1727  be 
served  at  Gibraltar  during  the  u^e  of  that  fortress,  and  was 
there  in  1735,  when  he  was  promoted  to  a  company  in  the 
same  regiment.  In  1741  he  was  appointed  major  to  the  21st 
regiment  of  foot,  or  Royal  North  British  fualeere,  which  he 
accompanied  to  Flanders.  At  the  batUe  of  Dettlngen  in 
1748,  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  he  received  three 
cuts  in  the  arm.  In  1745  he  commanded  his  regiment  at 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  which  three  of  the  fingers  of  hia 
left  hand  were  shot  off,  and  beades  other  slighter  hurts,  he 
received  a  severe  wound  in  his  foot.  The  same  year  he  waa^ 
with  the  fusileers,  at  Ostend,  when  it  was  besi^ped  by  the 
French,  and  in  1746  he  commanded  his  foment  at  the  bat  - 
tie  of  Culloden.  The  following  year  he  was  ordered  back  to 
Flanders,  and  commanded  the  regiment  at  the  battle  of  La- 
feldt,  in  1747.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in 
1770,  and  died  at  Edinburgh,  unmarried,  29th  August,  1775, 
in  his  85th  year.  The  Hon.  Alexander  Colville,  the  next 
brother,  entered  the  royal  navy  in  1710,  but  on  the  reductbii 
of  the  naval  force  at  the  peace  he  retired  from  the  service, 
and  was  appointed  collector  of  the  customs  at  Dundee,  wbenee 
he  was,  in  1735,  removed  to  Inverness,  where  he  died,  un- 
married, 20th  April  1765. 

Alexander,  eighth  baron  (but  the  fourth  who  assumed  the 
title),  eldest  son  of  the  seventh  baron  Colville  of  Culross,  die- 
iinguished  himself  as  a  naval  officer.  He  was  born  24th 
February  1717,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1731.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1789,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant 
of  a  bomb  vessel,  and  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  under  Ad- 
miral Vernon.  He  was  employed  in  the  bombardment  and 
destruction  of  Fort  Chagre,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  expe- 
dition against  Carthagena,  where,  in  1741,  he  performed  the 
mournful  office  of  closing  the  eyes  of  his  father.  He  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  England,  lieutenant  in  the  Hampton 
Court,  and  then,  sailing  to  the  Mediterranean,  joined  the 
fleet  under  Admiral  Matthews,  who  appointed  him  master 
and  commander,  and,  6th  March  1744,  promoted  him  to  the 
rank  of  poet-captain  with  the  command  of  the  Leopard  of  50 
guns.  After  the  peace  in  1749,  his  lordship  returned  to 
England,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Success  fr^te,  destined 
for  the  Boston  station.  He  subsequently  got  the  command 
of  the  Northumberland,  a  guardahip  at  Plymouth,  on  board 
of  which  he  went  to  America  under  Admiral  Boecawen  in 
1755.  Two  years  afterwards  he  accompanied  Admiral  Hoi- 
bume  in  the  ineffectual  expedition  against  Louisbui^,  and 
was  left  at  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  command  of  the  ahips 
on  that  station,  with  a  commodore's  broad  pendant,  in  tbe 
winter  of  1757-8.  In  the  Utter  year  he  served  under  Ad- 
miral Bo9cinven  at  the  reduction  of  Louisburg,  and  was  again 
left  in  command  of  the  ships  in  North  America.  When 
Quebec  was  besieged  by  the  French  in  the  winter  of  1759-60 
Lord  Colville  received  directions  to  proceed  with  a  squadron 
to  the  relief  of  that  place,  as  soon  as  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  was  open.  He  arrived  at  Quebec,  18th  May  1760, 
at  a  period  of  t£e  year  earlier  than  it  was  ever  known  that  a 
ship  of  war,  far  less  a  squadron,  had  ever  gone  so  high  up  the 
river.  On  receiving  notice  of  his  approach,  the  French  raised 
the  siege,  and  made  a  predpitate  retreat  two  days  previou 
to  his  arrival.  After  an  expedition  from  Halifax  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  Newfoundland,  which  they  had  got 
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of  bj  surprise,  and  recoTering  that  important  island,  his  lord- 
ship retomed  to  England,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
xwr-admiral  of  the  white,  Slst  October  1762.    The  preluni- 
naries  of  peace  at  this  time  only  prevented  him  irom  obtain- 
ing the  chief  command  in  the  Mediterranean.    He  continued 
with  his  flag  flying  at  Spthead,  and  doing  the  dnty  of  port- 
admiral  at  Portsmouth,  till  peace  was  concluded,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  same  station  at  Plymouth.    At  the  earnest 
request  of  Lord  Sandwich,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
he  consented  to  resume  the  command  in  North  America,  and 
h<»8ting  his  flag  on  board  the  Bomney  of  60  guns,  proceeded 
to  Halifiuc,  in  order  to  protect  the  coast  of  North  America, 
and  the  new  conquests  in  the  gulf  and  river  of  St.  Law- 
rence.   There  he  remained  till  1766,  when  lie  retired  from 
the  semce.    In  1768  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Scotland, 
and  in  1769  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vioe-admiraL    He 
died,  without  le^timate  issue,  at  Drumsheugh,  near  Edin- 
burgh, 2l6t  May  1770,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age.    He  mar- 
ried, 1st  October  1768,  Lady  Eli2abeth  Enkine,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  sixth  earl  of  Kellie,  widow  of  Walter  MacFarlane 
of  MacFarlane,  the  eminent  antiquary.    He  was  succeeded 
by  a  younger  brother,  John,  fifths  (properly  ninth)  Lord 
GolviUe  of  Gulroes.   His  next  brother,  Charles,  died  an  infant. 
George,  the  third  brother,  an  officer  in  the  army,  was  nomi- 
nated in  1789  one  of  the  thirty  lieutenants  sent  out  to  North 
America,  to  discipline  Colonel  Gooch*s  new  raised  reg^ent, 
destined  for  the  Carthagena  expedition,  but  died  of  a  fever  at 
New  York,  in  his  twentieth  year.     Another  brother,  also 
named  Charles,  bom  April  21, 1726,  was  an  officer  in  the  same 
regiment  as  his  unde,  the  Boyal  North  British  fhsileers,  and 
first  served  as  a  cadet  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen.    At  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy  he  was  shot  through  the  cheek.    He  was 
subsequently  at  Ostend,  then  besieged  by  the  French,  and 
aftowards,'  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  pursued  the  rebels 
into  Scotland.    In  1747  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  and 
in  1751  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Gibraltar.    Being  or- 
dered, with  a  detachment  of  that  garrison,  on  board  the  fleet 
commanded  by  Admiral  Byng,  he  was  present  in  the  action 
with  the  French  o£f  Minorca,  for  which  tiiat  unfortunate 
naval  commander  was  tried  and  executed.    Captun  ColviUe 
letumed  to  EngUnd  with  his  r^ment  in  1769,  and  in  1761 
was  in  the  expedition  against  Belleisle.    He  died  at  Newcas- 
tle, on  his  march  with  the  2l8t  into  Scotland,  15th  March 
1763,  in  the  d7th  year  of  his  age,  unmarried.    The  Hon. 
James  Colville,  the  seventh  and  youngest  son,  entered  the 
royal  navy  in  1744,  and  sailed  to  the  East  Indies  with  Admi- 
ral Watson.    He  commanded  the  Newcastle  in  the  engage- 
ment betwixt  Admirals  Pocock  and  D*Ache,  8d  August  1758, 
when  the  French  were  defeated.    He  had  the  rank  of  captain 
in  the  xoyal  navy  17th  October  of  the  same  year,  and  com- 
manded the  same  ship  in  the  engagement  between  the  same 
admirals,  10th  August  1759,  when,  after  a  very  severe  action, 
the  French  were  obliged  to  retreat    Subsequently  he  was 
promoted  to  the  oomhiand  of  the  Sunderland  of  60  guns,  one 
of  Admiral  Stevens'  squadron  employed  in  the  blockade  of 
Pondicheny,  and  from  his  spirit  and  ardour  to  cany  on  the 
important  service  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  would  not  put 
to  sea  on  the  approach  of  a  dreadful  hurricane,  because  no 
signal  to  that  eSed  was  made  by  the  admiral ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Sunderland,  with  other  ships  of  that  squadron, 
foundered  on  the  21st  of  Januaxy  1761,  and  Captain  Colville 
perished,  with  all  his  ship's  company,  except  two  black  saO- 
makers,  m  the  27th  year  of  his  age,  unmarried. 

John,  the  fifth  who  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Colville,  was 
bom  at  Dundee  24th  January  1724,  old  style,  and  entering 
the  anny  m  Januarr  1741,  served  in  the  West  Indies,  under  | 


General  Wentworth.  His  regiment  being  disbanded,  he  re- 
turned to  England  early  in  1743,  and  in  the  following  June, 
became  first  lieutenant  in  the  21st  foot,  or  Boyal  North  Brit- 
ish fusnleers,  in  which  also  his  brother  and  unde  held  com- 
missionB.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy;  in  Ostend, 
when  beneged  the  same  year ;  served  under  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, at  the  taking  of  Carlisle  that  winter;  at  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  and  at  the  action  of  Lafeldt  In  1761  he  ac- 
companied his  regiment  to  Belleisle,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
whidi  was  reduced  after  the  capture  of  the  dtadel  of  Palais, 
the  capital  of  the  island.  In  1764  he  retired  from  the  army, 
after  a  service  of  twenty-four  years,  and  had  the  office  ot 
inspector-general  of  the  outposts  in  Scotland.  He  succeeded 
to  the  title,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  in  1770.  He  mar- 
ried at  Gibraltar,  18th  July  1758,  Miss  Webber,  by  whom  he 
had  dght  sons  and  fbor  daughters.  His  lordahip  died  in 
1811,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  fourth  son,  the  Hon.  John 
Colville ;  his  two  eldest  bom  having  died  while  infants,  and 
his  third  son,  the  Hon.  James  John  Colville,  a  naval  officer, 
having  died,  unmarried,  18th  Februaiy,  1786,  in  the  23d 
year  of  his  age. 

John,  nxth  Lord  Colville  of  Culroes  who  assumed  the  titie, 
but  the  tenth  baron,  bora  16th  March  1768,  entered  the  navy 
in  1786,  and  was  present  in  Lord  Bodney's  action  with  Count 
de  Grasse,  12th  April  1782.    He  served  at  the  capture  of  the 
West  India  Islands  in  1794.    He  attained  the  rank  of  post- 
captain  6th  December  1796,  and  was  in  command  of  the  Am- 
buscade frigate  of  86  guns,  when  the  peace  of  Amiens  took 
place,  Mardi  27, 1802.    On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Bomney  of  60  guns,  whidi  was  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Holland,  26th  November  1804,  but  was  saved 
and  sent  home,  with  hir  officers,  by  the  humane  Dutdi 
admiral,  Keikert    He  commanded  L'Hercifle  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Copenhagen  in  1807,  and  attained  the  rank  of  admiral 
of  the  white  hi  February  1847.    He  was  one  of  the  represent 
tatire  peers  of  Scotiand  and  an  extra  lord  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  Prince  Albert    His  lordship  nurried  first,  at  Weefbrd,  in 
Stafibrdahire,  14th  October  1790,  Elizabeth,  third  daughter 
of  Francis  Ford  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  sister  of  Sir  Frau- 
ds Ford,  baronet,  M.P.,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  who 
^ed  an  infant    Lady  Colville  died  in  1889,  and  his  loordship 
married  secondly,  16th  October  1841,  the  Hon.  Anne  Law, 
third  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Ellenboremgh,  but  by  hor 
had  no  issue.    His  lordship  died  in  December  1849.     His 
next  brother  and  his  youngest  brother,  both  died  infants. 
The  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Colville,  the  sixth' son  of  the  fifth  (pro- 
perly ninth)  Lord  ColvOle,  bom  in  1770,  was  an  officer  in  the 
army,  and  in  1796  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  18th  re- 
giment of  foot,  which  he  commanded  in  the  memorable  cam- 
paign in  Egypt  in  1801,  and  in  the  various  active  services  in 
which  that  regiment  was  subeequently  employed.    He  had 
the  rank  of  oolond  in  the  army,  Ist  January  1806,  was  aftet- 
wards  a  brigadier-general  in  the  West  India  staS^  and  oon>- 
manded  a  brigade  at  the  capture  of  Martinique  in  1809.    He 
was  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  H.  and  E.  T.  S.,  a  general  in  the  anny, 
and  colonel  in  the  6th  toot,  and  distinguished  himsdf  in  the 
late  war.    He  married  m  1818,  Jane,  ddest  daughter  of  Wil- 
flam  Mure,  Esq.  of  Caldwdl  in  Ayrshire,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  died  27th  March,  1848. 
On  the  21st  of  May,  scarcely  two  months  after  his  death,  hia 
widow,  Lady  Colville,  expired  at  her  residence,  Bosdyn 
House,  Hampstead,  from  the  efiects  of  injuries  she  recdved 
from  her  dress  taking  fire.     His  next  brother,  the  Hon 
George  Colville,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  41st  regiment  of  foot, 
and  after  having  survived  all  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  a 
most  active  (light  infantry)  serrice,  at  the  aega  of  Fort  Boup- 
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bon,  and  in  tiio  redaction  of  the  three  islandfl  under  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  fell  a  victim  to  the  pestilential  fever  at  St.  Do- 
mingo on  24th  June  1794,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age. 

The  tenth  baron  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Charles 
John  ColviUe,  eleventh,  baron  and  seventh  Lord  Colville  of 
Culross,  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  General  Sir  Charles  Colville, 
G.C.B.  He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1818,  succeeded  his 
uncle  in  Doc.  1849,  and  was  at  one  period  a  captain  in  the 
eleventh  hussars.  He  was  elected  a  representative  peer  of 
Scotland  in  August  1861 ;  for  some  time  chief  equerry  and 
derk  marshal  to  her  majesty.  He  married  in  1863  the  eldest 
daughter  of  second  Lord  Ganington;  lisoe,  a  son  and  heir. 
Eon.  Charles  Robert,  master  of  Culroo,  bom  April  36,  18M. 


CoLTiLLE  of  Ochiltree,  Lord,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of 
Scotland,  first  confiarred  on  4th  January  1661,  on  Robert 
Colville  of  Cleish,  great-grandson  of  Robert  Colville,  natural 
son  of  Sir  James  Colville  of  Easter  Wemyss,  above  mentioned, 
who  granted  to  his  said  son  and  Franoesca  Colquhoun  his 
wife  (by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  three  daughters)  a  charter 
of  the  barony  of  Cleish,  in  Kinross-shire,  16th  July  1637, 
confirmed  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month.  This  Robert  Col- 
ville, the  first  styled  of  Cleish,  was  forfeited  by  parliament, 
10th  December  1640,  for  treason,  having,  like  his  father, 
favoured  the  Douglases ;  but  his  forfeiture  was  rescinded,  12th 
December  1643.  He  held  the  office  of  master  of  the  house- 
Aold  to  Lord  James  Stewart,  afterwards  the  regent  Murray, 
and  was  a  hearty  promoter  of  the  Refoxmation.  He  joined 
the  lords  of  the  Congregation,  and  in  June  1669,  when  Knox 
had  announced  his  intention  of  preaching  in  the  Cathedral 
church  of  St  Andrews,  Archbishop  Hamilton  demred  him  to 
tell  the  lords  that  in  case  John  Knox  presented  himself  to  the 
preaching  place  in  his  town  and  cathedral  churohj  he  should 
be  saluted  with  a  dosen  of  hacquebuts.  Knox  set  the  proud 
prelate's  threats  at  defiance,  and  preached  in  spite  of  him. 
He  was  in  thehr  army  in  the  attack  upon  the  French  at 
Leith,  7th  May  1660,  when  he  received  a  shot  in  the  thigh, 
and  died  two  hours  afterwards.  Knox  describes  him  as  "  a 
modest,  stout,  and  wise  man." 

Robert,  first  Lord  Colville  of  Ochiltree,  was  the  elder  of 
two  sons  of  Robert  Colville  of  Cleish,  grandson  of  the  above, 
Dy  his  wife  Beatrix,  daughter  of  John  Haldane  of  Gleneagles. 
He  was  served  heir  to  his  father,  12th  September  1648,  and 
iras  knighted  by  Charles  the  First.  On  the  4th  January 
1661,  as  ahneady  stated,  he  was  created  a  peer  by  Charles  the 
Second,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Colville  of  Ochiltree,  by  patent, 
to  him  and  his  heirs  male.  He  married  Janet,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Wemyss  of  Wemyss,  sister  of  the  first  earl  of 
Wemyss,  but  had  no  issue.  He  died  at  Crombie,  2oth 
August  1662,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Robert,  thtf 
son  of  his  brother  David. 

Robert,  second  Lord  Colville  of  Ochiltree,  married  Marga- 
ret, daughter  of  David  Wemyss  of  Fingask,  by  whom  he  had, 
with  two  daughters,  (the  elder,  Margaret,  wife  of  Sir  John 
Ayton  of  Ayton,  and  the  younger  married  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Logan,  minister  of  Tony,)  a  son,  Robert  Colville,  third  Lord 
Colville  of  Ochiltree,  who  died  without  issue.  Robert  Ayton, 
his  grandnephew,  his  heir  of  line,  took  the  nauM  of  Colville, 
and  was  designated  Robert  Ayton  Colville  of  Craigflower. 
The  title  was  assumed  by  David  Colville,  son  of  \^^am 
Colville,  tenant  at  Balcormie  Mill  in  Fife,  but  he  never  voted 
at  the  elections  of  Scots  representative  peers.  He  held  the 
rank  of  major,  and  died  unmarried  in  London  8th  February 
1782,  when  his  pretensions  to  the  peerage  descended  to  his 
cousin,  Robert  Colville,  whose  vote,  registered  at  the  election 
ol  1788,  was  subsequently  disallowed  by  the  house  <if  Lords. 


The  Colvills  of  Gontaxf  house,  county  Dublin,  LrelaQd, 
are  descended  from  James  Colvill  (stated  to  be  a  brothei 
of  John,  third  Lord  Colville  of  Culross,  and  of  the  Rev 
Alexander  Colville,  D.D.,  professor  of  divinity  at  St.  An 
drewa,  Fife,  and  afterwards  surrogate  of  Down,  father  of  Sir 
Robert  Colvill,  and  great-grandfather  of  the  first  counteea 
of  Mountoashell),  who  went  to  Ireland  in  1680,  and  settled 
in  the  north. 

COLVILLE,  John,  a  controversial  writer,  of  a 
torbulent  and  restless  disposition,  of  the  familj  of 
Colville  of  Easter  Wemjss,  was  some  time  min- 
ister of  Kilbride  and  chanter  or  precentor  of 
Glasgow.  In  1578,  for  nonresidence  at  his 
chnrch,  he  was  ordered  bj  the  Greneral  As- 
sembly "  to  be  taken  order  withal  by  the  synod 
of  Glasgow,  for  deserting  of  his  ministry;'*  and 
having  obtained  an  introduction  to  Court,  he 
was  appointed,  in  1579,  Master  of  Bequests.  He 
was  soon  after  engaged  in  the  treasonable  conspi- 
racy of  the  raid  of  Ruthven,  and  was  on  that  oc- 
casion sent  by  the  conspirators  as  their  represen- 
tative to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  favom-ed  the 
enterprise.  When  the  king  recovered  his  liberty, 
Colville  was  ordered  to  enter  in  ward,  but  in- 
stead of  doing  so,  he  retired  to  England,  and  Au- 
gust 22, 15d4,  forfeited  in  parliament.  He  was 
soon,  however,  restored  to  favour ;  and  on  June 
2d,  1587,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  a  lord  of 
session  in  the  room  of  his  undo,  Alexander  Col- 
ville, commendator  of  Cnlross,  who  had  resigned 
from  illness.  This  ofilce,  however,  he  did  not 
hold  long,  for,  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month, 
his  uncle  having  recovered  his  health,  resumed 
his  seat  on  the  bench,  and  the  nephew,  who, 
about  the  same  time,  represented  the  burgh  of 
Stirling  in  parliament,  seems  to  have  been  after- 
wards appointed  collector  of  the  taxation  granted 
for  King  James*  marriage  expenses. 

Being  disappointed  in  his  expectations  at  court, 
Colville  joined  the  turbulent  earl  of  Bothwell,  and 
was  with  him  when  he  made  his  attack  upon  the 
king  on  the  night  of  the  27th  December  1591,  for 
which  he  was  again  forfeited  in  parliament.  On 
the  24th  July  1593,  he  again  accompanied  Both- 
well  to  Holyroodhouse,  when  they  both  went  ou 
their  knees  and  craved  pardon  for  their  former 
attacks,  to  the  great  alarm  of  James,  and  the  dis- 
turbance  of  the  court  and  dty.  On  Bothwell'4 
flight,  Colville  obtained  his  pardon,  by  betraying 
his  associates.    He  had  treacherously  given  asmr- 
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anoe  of  his  life  to  BothwelFs  natural  brother, 
Hercales  Stewart,  who,  nevertheless,  was  hanged 
in  1595.  Finding,  in  oonsequence,  that  he  had 
fallen  into  disgrace  and  discredit  in  his  own  conn- 
try,  he  went  tp  France.  Subsequently  he  made 
seyeral  attempts  to  obtain  his  recall,  but  in  vain. 
He  then  became  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  wrote 
bitterly  against  the  protestants.  In  1600f  a  trea- 
tise by  him  was  published  at  Edinburgh,  entitled, 
*The  Palinode/  which  he  represented  to  be  a 
refutation  oi  a  former  work  of  his  own  against 
James*  title  to  the  English  crown.  This  was 
merely  a  manceuTre  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
that  monarch,  as  no  such  work  had  he  ever 
written.  He  died  while  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Bome 
in  1607. — ^His  works  are: 

The  PaHnode.    Edin.,  1600,  Svo. 

Panenesis  ad  Ministros  Sootos  saper  sua  oonTonatione,  or 
Admonition  of  John  Golville  (lately  retnmit  to  the  Cat&olio 
Roman  Rellgionf  in  whSk  he  was  bapteait  and  brochf  np  tOl 
he  had  foil  14  yean  of  age)  to  hia  oonntiTroen ;  which  was 
translated  and  published  at  Paris  in  1602,  8to. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  *  Capita  Controvena,'  and  *  De 
Caasa  Gomitis  BothwelliL* 

Charters,  in  his  livM  of  Scotch  Writers,  (MSS.,  in  Advo- 
cates* Library)  adds  to  Colville's  works,  *Oratio  funebris 
Ezeqnis  Elizabeth  destinata.' 

The  author  of  the  History  of  Sutherland  speaks  of  a  MS. 
relating  to  the  affiurs  of  Scotland,  by  Mr.  John  Colvin,  u  the 
name  Cblyille  was  sometimes  spelled  in  Scotland. 

GOLYHfLE,  sometimes  called  Colwil,  Alsx- 
ANDEB,  a  Scottish  episcopalian  divine,  of  right 
fourth  lord  Colville  of  Culross,  was  bom  near  St. 
Andrews,  in  Fifeshire,  in  1620.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  settled  minister  at 
Dysart.  In  early  life  he  had  been  professor  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  Sedan  in  France, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Beformed  churches  in 
that  country.  Besides  delivering  lectures  on 
theology,  he  also  taught  Hebrew  in  that  seminary, 
— the  revival  of  the  study  of  which  language  was 
much  attended  to  by  protestants  on  the  continent. 
He  wrote  several  pieces  against  the  presbyterians, 
all  of  which  are  now  forgotten,  except  a  humorous 
poem,  entitled  ^The  Scotch  Hudibras,*  written  in 
tie  manner  of  Butler.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in 
1676.  There  seems  to  have  been  another  ColvO, 
who  also  wrote  an  imitation  of  Butler;  as,  in  1681, 
one  Samuel  Colvil  published  at  London,  'The 
Mock  Poem,  or  the  Whig's  Supplication,'  12mo. 


This  Alexander  Colville  is  often  confounded 
with  a  Mr.  William  ColviUe,  who  was  elected 
principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  on  the 
deatii  of  Principal  Adamson  in  1652.  He  was  at 
this  time  minister  of  the  English  church  at  Utrecht. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  but  owing  to  some  ob- 
stmetionf  it  is  thought,  on  the  part  of  Cromwell's 
government,  he  did  not  at  that  time  take  posses- 
sion of  the  office,  and  it  was  declared  vacant  on 
17th  January  1658.  As  he  had  given  in  his  de- 
mission to-  hfe  church  and  left  Holland,  he  was 
allowed  a  year's  stipend  for  his  trouble  and  ex- 
pense; and  Dr.  Leighton,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Dunblane,  was  elected  principal.  On  the  promo- 
tion of  Dr.  LeightoB  to  the  see  of  Dunblane  in 
1662,  Mr.  William  Colville  was  admitted  principal 
of  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Although  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly,  he  had  espoused  the 
episcopal  doctrines  oi  divine  right  and  absolute 
obedience  as  early  as  1648,  and  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  attempt  forming  a  par^,  between  the 
presbyterians  and  episcopalians.  On  this  account 
he  had  been,  along  with  Mr.  Andrew  Bamsay, 
suspended  ftom  the  office  of  the  ministry.,  by  the 
Assembly,  which  sentence  was  revoked  in  1665. 
The  episcopalian  party,  says  Bower  in  his  History 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  (vol.  i.  p.  276,) 
represented  him  as  a  man  of  a  very  moderate 
temper,  and  alleged  that  he  had  been  offered  sev- 
eral Scottish  bishoprics,  but  he  would  never  accept 
of  preferment.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  en- 
titled ^Ethica  Christiana,'  which  was  in  consider- 
able repute  in  those  days.  His  sermons  on  the 
^  Bighteous  Branch '  discover  a  great  vein  of  piety, 
as  well  as  show  that  his  religious  opinions  corre- 
sponded with  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith. 

CoLTBAB,  evidently  the  sum  m,  and  derfTod  from,  Cdlfier, 
a  sonuune  assumed  bj  Sir  Alexander  Bobeitson,  of  the  £ym]y 
of  Strowan,  created  a  baronet  20th  Febroazy  1677,  and  the 
anoeetor  of  the  earls  of  Portmore,  a  title  now  extinct— See 
PoBUfOBJB,  earl  oL 

COMBE,  Amdbew,  MJ).,  an  eminent  physio- 
logical writer,  was  the  fifteenth  child  and  seventh 
son  of  George  Comb  or  Combe,  brewer  at  Living- 
ston's Yards,  (a  small  property  lying  under  the 
south-west  angle  of  Eduiburgh  castle)  and  Marioii 
Newton,  of  the  Newtons  of  Curriehill,  his  wife, 
and  was  bom  there  on  27th  October  1797.    He 
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rec«iyed  the  elementary  part  of  his  education  nn- 
der  a  Mr.  Brown,  one  of  the  town's  teachers,  who 
k^t  a  school  In  Frederick  street,  and  afterwards 
went  to  the  high  school.  In  October  1810  he  en- 
tered the  nniyersity  of  Edinburgh,  and  attended 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classes  for  the  next  two  col- 
lege sessions.  In  1812  he  was  bound  apprentice 
to  Mr.  Henry  Johnston,  surgeon  in  Edinburgh, 
and  after  attending  the  medical  classes  passed 
surgeon  in  1817.  He  subsequently  pursued  his 
studies  at  Paris,  and,  after  a  visit  to  Switzerland 
and  Lombardy,  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where,  on 
22d  February  1820,  he  was  one  of  the  four  indivi- 
duals who  founded  the  Phrenological  Society,  his 
brother,  George  Combe,  being  another.  He  sub- 
sequently, on  account  of  his  health,  went  to  Italy, 
and  there  and  in  France  remained  for  about  two 
years.  He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  the  summer 
of' 1822,  and  soon  after  entered  upon  practice. 
The  first  of  his  printed  essays  was  one  "  on  the 
effects  of  injuries  of  the  bnun  upon  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  mind,"  which  was  read  before  the 
Phrenological  Society,  and  subsequently  published 
In  their  Transactions.  Subsequently  he  contri- 
buted several  essays  to  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
as  well  as  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Re- 
view. Having  become  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  an  essay  on  phren- 
ology written  by  him,  was  read  before  that  society, 
in  November  1823,  and  gave  rise  to  some  unplea- 
sant discussion  at  the  time,  the  opposition  to  that 
science  being  very  strongly  shown  by  the  members 
on  the  occasion.  In  1825  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.D.  In  reply  to  an  able  and  eloquent  article  of 
Mr.  Jeffirey  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  against 
phrenology.  Dr.  Combe  in  the  following  year  fur- 
nished an  essay  ^*  on  Size  as  a  measure  of  power" 
to  the  Phrenological  Journal.  In  1881  he  pub- 
lished a  work  on  mental  derangement,  which  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  profession  and  hacU 
a  rapid  sale.  In  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of 
a  second  attack  of  pulmonary  disease,  he  proceed- 
ed to  Paris,  and  thence  by  Marseilles  to  Naples, 
and  after  visiting  Rome,  he  retnraed  to  Edin- 
burgh and  resumed  practice.  In  1834  appeared 
his  principal  work,  'On  Physiology  applied  to 
health  and  education.'    In  January  1886,  on  the 


Clark,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  king  of 
the  Belgians,  but  in  a  few  months  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  appobitment  from  bad  health.  He  ded- 
icated his  work  on  Physiology  to  his  majes^ 
King  Leopold,  and  in  March  1838,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  physicians  extraordinary  for 
the  queen  in  Scotland,  an  office  of  honour,  but 
without  duties  or  emolument.  Owing  to  increased 
bad  health  he  subsequently  made  two  voyages  to 
Madeira,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.  In 
April  1847  he  sailed  for  New  York,  and  after  vis- 
iting Philadelphia  he  returned  home  in  the  subse 
quent  June,  and  died  at  Gorgie  Mill,  near  Edin- 
burgh, 9th  August  of  that  year.  His  Life  and 
Correspondence  by  his  brother,  George  Combe,  was 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1860,  with  a  portrait. 
Dr.  Combers  works  are : 

The  Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to  the  preserration  of 
health,  and  to  the  improrement  of  physical  and  mental  eda> 
cation.    Edin.  1834.    13th  edition,  1850,  post  8vo. 

The  Physiology  of  Digestion  considered  with  relation  to  the 
principles  of  Dietetics.  Edin.  1836.  Ninth  edition ;  edited 
and  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  phyuological  and  chemi- 
cal science  hy  James  Ck>xe,  M.D.,  crown  8vo,  1850. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Physiological  and  Moral  Management  of 
Infancy ;  being  a  practical  exposition  of  the  principles  of  i& 
fiuDt  training.    Edin.  1839.    7th  edition,  crown  870,  1850. 

Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Gastric  Jnioe  and 
Physiology  of  Digestion  |  by  William  Beaumont,  M.D.,  Snr- 
geon  to  the  United  States  army.  Beprinted  with  Notes  by 
Andrew  Combe,  M.D.,  1  vol.  post  8vo.    Edin. 

Phrenology ;  its  Nature  and  Uses.  An  Address  to  the  Stu- 
dents of  Anderson's  Univenity,  at  the  opening  of  Dr.  Weir^ 
first  oonrse  of  Lectnres  on  Phrenology  in  that  Institatian,  8to 

COMBE,  Georob.    See  Suppibhemt. 


GoMRiB,  a  soname  derived  from  lands  of  that  name  in 
Perthshire,  now  a  parish  and  village.  The  word  has  its  origm 
in  a  Gaelic  term  meaning  oonflnenoe. 


Coirnf .    See  Cumczra 


GoZTGALTOxr,  an  ancient  surname  in  Sootlsnd,  denved  from 
the  barony  of  Congalton  in  the  parish  of  Dirleton  in  East 
Lothian.  The  family  of  Congalton  of  Congalton  subststed 
for  twenty  generations  in  the  male  line.  The  first  on  record 
was  Robert  de  Congaltoun,  who  witnessed  a  diartar  of  l&shard 
de  Moreville,  oonstable  of  Scotland,  without  date,  but  granted 
about  1162,  engraved  in  ^Anderson's  Diplomata.'  In  the 
Bagman  Roll,  occurs  the  name  of  Walter  de  Coo^etcm,  sup- 
posed by  Nisbet  to  be  one  of  this  family  The  name  occnra 
again  in  a  oharter  by  Patrick  eari  of  March  of  the  lands  <rf 
Stonypath  in  1316.  *'  On  8th  May  1509,  a  royal  charter  was 
granted  by  Ejng  James  the  Fourth  to  Heniy  Congalton  ol 
Congalton,  of  the  king*s  island  and  lands  of  Fetheray,  along 
with  the  hill  of  the  castle  (Monte-Castri)  of  the  same  called 


Tarbet;  also  all  and  whole  the  king's  island  and  lands  of 
recommendation  of  Dr.   (afterwards  Sir  James)  1  Ciaiel«i^t  with  the  pertinents  of  the  same,  lying  witUn  tlis 
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Friih  of  Forth,  eoontj  of  Edinboi^  and  oonatabnlaiy  of 
Haddington,  creating,  uniting,  annexing,  and  incorporating 
all  theae  ialanda,  landa,  and  hill  of  the  castle  aforeaaid,  with 
the  pertinenta  of  the  lame,  in  one  whole  and  free  barony,  to 
be  called  the  barony  of  Tarbet,  to  be  held  of  the  king,  paying 
one  penny  of  Scota  money,  at  the  aaid  hill  of  the  castle  of 
Tarbet,  in  name  of  blench  £um  if  required,  along  with  the 
marriage  of  the  said  hein  of  Heniy  Gongalton  when  it  shall 
happen.**    IGreai  Seal  Begittar^  Book  zy..  No.  115.] 

The  elder  branch  of  the  famity  sncceeding  through  heiresses 
to  the  estates  of  Hepbnm  of  Keith  in  East  XiOthian,  and 
mckart  of  Bickartonn,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  assumed 
the  names  of  Bickart  and  Hepburn.  [See  Bickaxt,  and 
HiEPBUiur,  surnames  of.] 

Bobert  Hepburn  Gongalton  of  Keith  and  Gongalton,  the 
eighteenth  generation  of  the  family,  sold  Gongalton  to  his 
brother,  Gharles,  whose  son,  William  Gongalton  of  Gongalton, 
manned  Mary,  daughter  of  David  Bethune  of  Balfour  in  Fife. 
His  son,  Charlea  Gongalton  of  Gongalton,  succeeding  to  the 
estate  of  that  ancient  and  distinguished  family,  of  whom  was 
Gardinal  Bethune,  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Bethune  of 
Balfour,  and  sold  Gongalton,  which  was  afterwards  purchased 
by  the  heir  male,  Golonel  Bobert  Bickart  Hepburn,  of  Keith 
and  Kckartoun,  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Kin> 
oardine,  who  dying  in  1804,  waa  buried  with  his  ancestors  in 
the  duurch  of  Gdyn.  Gongalton  was  sold  to  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Grant,  in  whose  family  it  remains. 


GoBurcABUE,  a  smname  deriTed  from  the  ancient  high  and 
honourable  office  of  eomu  ttabuU,  count  of  the  stable.  Under 
the  French  kings  the  person  who  held  this  office  was  the  first 
dignitary  of  the  crown,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies, 
and  the  highest  judge  in  military  affairs.  In  England  there 
was  at  one  time  a  lord  high  constable  of  the  Idngdom,  an 
officer  of  the  crown  of  the  highest  dignity.  The  earl  of  Enrol 
is  hereditary  grand  constable  of  Scotland.  Gonstable  was 
the  family  name  of  the  viscounts  of  Dunbar,  a  title  dormant 
«nce  1721.     See  Dunbab,  Viscount. 

CONSTABLE,  Abchibald,  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  pablishers  that  Scotland  has  produced, 
was  bom  Febraary  24,  1775,  at  Kellie,  parish 
of  Cambee,  county  of  Fife.  He  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Constable,  overseer  or  land-steward  on 
the  estate  of  the  earl  of  Kellie.  He  received  all 
the  education  he  ever  got  at  the  school  of  Cambee. 
In  1788,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Peter  Hill, 
bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  the  friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  Bums.  While  he  remained  with  Mr. 
Hill,  he  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  old  and  scarce  books,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  early  and  rare  productions  of  the  Scot- 
tish press.  On  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  David  Willison,  a 
respectable  printer  in  Edinburgh,  who  assisted 
him  shortly  after  his  commencing  business,  which 
he  did  in  1795,  in  a  small  shop  on  the  north  side 
of  the  High  street  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Constable's  obliging  manners,  professional 


intelligence,  personal  activity,  and  prompt  atten- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  his  visitors^  recommended 
hun  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Amongst 
the  first  of  his  publications  of  any  importance 
were  Campbell's  *  History  of  Scottish  Poetry,' 
Dalyell's  ^  Fragments  of  Scottish  History,'  and 
Leyden's  edition  of  the  *  Complaint  of  Scodand.* 
In  1800  he  commenced  a  quarterly  work,  entitled 
the  '  Farmer's  Magasine,'  which,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Robert  Brown  of  Markle,  ob- 
tained a  considerable  circulation  among  agricultu- 
rists. In  1801  he  became  proprietor  of  the  Scots 
Magazine,  a  curious  repository  of  the  history,  anti- 
quities, and  traditions  of  Scotland,  begun  in  1789. 
Mr.  Constable's  reputation  as  a  publisher  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  appearance,  in 
October  1802,  of  the  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  His  conduct  towards  the  conductors  and 
contributors  of  that  celebrated  Quarterly  was  at 
once  discreet  and  liberal ;  and  to  his  business  tact 
and  straightforward  deportment,  next  to  the  ge- 
nius and  talent  of  its  projectors,  may  be  attributed 
much  of  its  subsequent  success.  In  1801  he  ad- 
mitted as  a  partner  Mr.  Alexander  Gibson  Hun- 
ter of  Blackness,  after  which  the  business  was 
carried  on  under  the  firm  of  Archibald  Constable 
and  Co.  In  December  1808  he  and  his  partner 
joined  with  Mr.  Charles  Hunter  and  Mr.  Johr 
Park  in  commencing  a  general  bookselling  busi- 
ness in  London,  under  the  name  of  Constable, 
Hunter,  Park  and  Hunter ;  but  this  undertaking 
not  succeeding,  it  was  relinquished  in  1811 .  On  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Hunter  from  the  Edin- 
burgh firm  in  the  early  part  of  the  latter  year, 
Mr.  Robert  Cathcart  of  Dmm,  writer  to  the  sig- 
net, and  Mr.  Robert  Cadell,  then  in  Mr.  Consta- 
ble's shop,  were  admitted  partners.  Mr.  Cath- 
cart having  died  in  November  1812,  Mr.  Cadell 
remained  his  sole  partner.  In  1805  he  commenced 
the  ^  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Joumal,'  a 
work  projected  in  concert  with  the  late  Dr.  An- 
drew Duncan.  In  the  same  year,  in  conjunction 
with  Longman  and  Co.  of  London,  he  published 
the  *  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  the  first  of  that 
long  series  of  original  and  romantic  publications, 
in  poetry  and  prose,  which  has  immortalized  the 
name  of  Walter  Scott.  In  1806  Mr.  Constable 
brought  out,  in  five  volumes,  a  beautiful  edition  of 
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the  works  of  Mr.  Scott,  comprising  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der, Sir  Tristrem,  and  a  series  of  lyrical  pieces. 
In  1807  he  purchased  the  copyright  of  Marmion, 
before  a  line  of  it  was  written,  from  Mr.  Scott,  for 
£1,000.  Before  it  was  published,  he  admitted 
Mr.  Miller  of  Albemarle  Street,  and  Mr.  Murray, 
then  of  Fleet  Street,  to  a  share  in  the  copyright, 
each  of  these  gentlemen  having  purchased  a  fourth. 
Amongst  other  works  of  importance  published 
by  him  may  be  mentioned  here  Mr.  J.  P.  Wood's 
edition  of  Douglas'  Scottish  Peerage,  Mr.  George 
Chalmers'  Caledonia,  and  the  Edinburgh  Gazet- 
teer in  6  vols.  In  1808  a  serious  disagreement 
took  place  between  Mr.  Scott  and  Constable  and 
Co.,  owing,  it  is  understood,  to  some  intemperate 
expression  of  Mr.  Constable's  partner,  Mr.  Hunter, 
which  was  not  removed  till  1818.  In  1812  Mr. 
Constable  purchased  the  copyright  and  stock  of 
the  '  EncyclopsBdia  Britannica.'  When  he  be- 
came the  proprietor,  the  fifth  edition  was  too  far 
advanced  at  press  to  admit  of  any  material  im- 
provements being  introduced  into  it;  but  as  he 
saw  that  these  were  largely  required,  be  originated 
the  plan  of  the  Supplement  to  the  later  editions, 
which  has  einhanced  to  such  an  extent  the  value, 
the  useftilness,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  work.  In 
1814  he  brought  out  the  first  of  the  *  Waverley 
Novels;*  and  as  that  wonderfiil  series  of  romantic 
tales  proceeded,  he  had  not  unfrequently  the  merit 
of  suggesting  subjects  to  their  distinguished  author, 
and  of  finding  titles  for  more  tha.n  one  of  these 
memorable  works  j  such,  for  example,  was  the  case 
with  ^  Rob  Roy.'  In  the  same  year  he  published 
Mr.  Scott's  edition  of  *  Swift's  Works.'  Besides 
these  publications,  he  brought  out  the  Philosophical 
Works  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart.  Qe  himself  added 
something  to  the  stock  of  Scottish  historical  litera- 
ture. In  1810  he  published,  from  an  original 
manuscript,  a  quarto  volume,  edited  by  himself, 
entitled  the  *  Chronicle  of  Fife,  being  the  Diary  of 
John  Lament  of  Newton,  from  1649  to  1672;' 
and,  in  1822,  he  wrote  and  published  a  'Memoir 
of  Greorge  Heriot,  Jeweller  to  King  James,  con- 
taining an  Account  of  the  Hospital  founded  by 
him  at  Edinburgh,'  suggested  by  the  introduction 
of.  Heriot  into  the  *  Fortunes  of  Nigel,'  which  was 
published  during  the  spring  of  that  year.    He  also 


published  a  compilation  of  the  *  Poetry  contained 
in  the  Waverley  Novels.'  His  first  wife  having 
died  in  1814,  Mr.  Constable  married,  in  1818, 
Miss  Charlotte  Neale,  who  survived  him. 
'  In  the  autumn  of  1621,  in  consequence  of  bad 
health,  he  had  gone  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Iiondon,  and  his  absence  from  Edinburgh  and 
its  cause  are  feelingly  alluded  to  in  the  intro 
ductory  epistle  to  the  '  Fortunes  of  Nigel,'  where 
Mr.  Constable  is  commended  as  one  "whose 
vigorous  inteHect  and  liberal  ideas  had  not  only 
rendered  his  native  country  the  m^  of  her  own 
literature,  but  established  there  a  court  of  lettersi 
which  commanded  respect  even  from  those  most 
inclined  to  dissent  from  ^lany  of  its  canons.'* 
Indeed,  his  readiness  in  appreciating  literary 
merit,  his  liberality  in  rewarding  it,  and  the 
sagacity  he  displayed  in  placing  it  in  the  most 
favourable  manner  before  the  public,  were  uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

In  the  summer  of  1822  Mr.  Constable  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  and  in  1828  he  removed  his  estab- 
lishment to  more  splendid  and  commodious  pre- 
mises in  Prince's  Street,  which  he  had  acquired  by 
purchase  from  the  connections  of  his  second  mar- 
riage. In  that  year  he  was  included  by  the 
government  in  a  list  of  Justices  of  tiie  peace  for 
the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

In  January  1826  the  public  was  astonished  by 
the  announcement  of  the  bankruptcy  of  his  house, 
when  his  liabilities  were  understood  to  exceed 
£260,000. 

The  year  1825  was  rendered  remarkable  in 
Great  Britam  by  an  unusual  rage  for  speculation, 
and  the  emplo3rment  of  capital  in  various  schemes 
and  projects,  under  the  name  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies. 

At  this  period  the  House  of  which  the  late  Mr. 
Constable  was  the  leading  partner,  wa^  engaged 
extensively  in  various  literary  undertakings,  on 
some  of  which  large  profits  had  already  been 
realized,  while  the  money  embarked  in  others, 
though  so  far  successfol,  was  still  to  be  redeemed. 
Messrs.  Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co.,  the  London 
agents  of  Constable's  house,  who  were  also  large 
wholesale  purchasers  of  the  various  publications 
which  issued  from  the  latter,  had  previously  to 
this  period  acquired  a  great  addition  of  capital  and 
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stability,  as  well  as  experience  in  the  publishing 
department,  by  the  accession  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hnrst, 
formerly  of  the  house  of  Messrs.  Longman,  Hnrst, 
Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown,  as  a  partner.  Bat  the 
altogether  nnprecedented  state  of  the  times,  the 
general  demolition  of  credit,  and  the  ntter  absence 
of  all  mercantile  confidence,  brought  Messrs.  Hnrst, 
Bobinson,  and  Co.  to  a  panse,  and  rendered  it 
necessary  to  suspend  payment  of  their  engagements 
early  in  January  1826. 

Their  insolvency  necessarily  led  to  that  of  Messrs. 
Constable  and  Co.,  who,  without  haying  been 
engaged  in  any  speculations  extraneous  to  their 
own  business,  were  thus  inyolved  in  the  com- 
mercial distress  which  eyerywhere  surrounded 
them. 

The  liberal  character  of  the  late  Mr.  Constable 
in  his  dealings  with  literary  men,  as  well  as  with 
his  brethren  in  trade,  is  well  known.  His  extensiye 
undertakings,  during  the  period  in  which  he  was 
engaged  in  business,  tended  much  to  raise  the  price 
of  literary  labour,  not  merely  in  Scotland,  but 
throughout  Great  Britain.  '^  To  Archibald  Con- 
stable," says  Lord  Cockburn,  ^'the  literature  of 
Scotland  has  been  more  indebted  than  to  any 
other  publisher.  Ten,  even  twenty  guineas  a 
sheet  for  a  review,  £2,000  or  £8,000  for  a  single 
poem,  and  £1,000  each  for  two  philosophical  dis- 
sertations (by  Stewart  and  Flayfair),  made  Edin- 
burgh a  Uterary  mart,  flumous  with  strangers,  and 
the  pride  of  its  own  citizens."  Li  the  department  of 
commercial  enterprise,  to  which  he  was  particu- 
larly devoted,  and  which,  perhaps,  no  man  more 
thoroughly  understood,  his  lifla  had  been  one  uni- 
form career  of  unceasing  and  meritorious  exer- 
tion. In  its  progress  and  general  results,  (how- 
ever melancholy  the  conclusion,)  we  believe  it  will 
be  found,  that  it  proved  more  beneficial  to  those 
who  were  connected  with  him  in  his  literary  un- 
dertakings, or  to  those  among  whom  he  lived, 
than  productive  of  advantage  to  himself  or  to  his 
family.  In  the  course  of  his  business,  also,  he  had 
some  considerable  drawbacks  to  contend  with. 
His  partner,  the  late  Mr.  Hunter  of  Blackness,  on 
succeeding  to  his  paternal  estate,  retired  from  bus- 
iness, and  the  amount  of  his  share  of  the  profits  of 
the  concern,  subsequently  paid  over  to  his  lepre* 
sentatives,  had  been  calculated  on  a  liberal  and 


perhaps  over-sanguine  estimate.  The  relieving 
the  Messrs.  Ballantyne  of  their  heavy  stock,  in 
order  to  assist  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  difilculties 
of  1813,  must  also  have  been  felt  as  a  considerable 
drag  on  the  profits  of  the  business.  In  the  impor- 
tant consideration  as  to  how  far  Messrs.  Constable 
and  Co.  ought  to  have  gone  in  reference  to  their 
pecuniary  engagements  with  Messrs.  Ballant3nie, 
there  are  some  essential  considerations  to  be  kept 
in  vieff".  Sir  Walter's  power  of  imagination,  great 
rapidity  of  composition,  the  altogether  unparal- 
leled success  of  his  writings  as  a  favourite  with  the 
public,  and  his  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  were 
elements  which  exceeded  the  ordinary  limits  of 
calculation  or  control  in  such  matters,  and  appear 
to  have  drawn  his  publishers  farther  into  these 
engagements  (certainly  more  rapidly)  than  they 
ought  to  have  gone.  Yet,  with  these  and  other 
disadvantages,  great  profits  were  undoubtedly  re- 
alized, and  had  not  sucli  an  extraordinary  crisis 
as  that  of  1825-6  occurred,  the  concern,  in  a  few 
years,  would  have  been  better  prepared  to  encoun- 
ter suph  a  state  of  money  matters  as  then  prevail- 
ed in  every  department  of  trade.  The  disastrous 
circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the  overbearing 
demands  of  others,  for  the  means  of  meeting  and 
sustaining  an  extravagant  system  of  expenditure, 
contributed  to  drag  the  concern  to  its  ruin,  rather 
than  the  impetuous  and  speculative  genius  of  its 
leading  partner. 

Mr.  Constable  was  naturally  benevolent,  gen- 
erous, and  sanguine.  At  a  glance,  he  could  see 
fix>m  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  aliterary  project, 
more  clearly  than  he  could  always  impart  his  own 
views  to  others;  but  his  deliberate  and  matured 
opinion  upon  such  subjects,  among  those  who 
knew  him,  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  feasibility 
or  ultimate  success  of  any  undertaking  which  he 
approved.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  his  sit- 
uation as  the  most  prominent  individual  in  Scot- 
land in  the  publishing  world,  as  well  as  his  exten- 
sive connection  with  literary  men  in  both  ends  of 
the  island,  together  with  an  increasing  family,  led 
him  into  greater  expense  than  was  consistent  with 
his  own  moderate  habits,  but  not  greater  than  that 
scale  of  living,  to  which  he  had  raised  himself,  en- 
titied  him,  and  in  some  measure  compelled  him  to 
maintain.    It  is  also  certain  that  he  did  not  scru- 
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palouslf  weigh  bU  purse,  when  sfmpothj  with  the 
oecessities  or  misfortnoea  of  others  called  upon 
bim  to  open  it  In  his  own  esse,  the  fhiits  of  a 
life  of  activity,  industry,  and  exertion,  were  sacri- 
ficed in  the  prevailing  wreck  of  commenual  credit 
which  overtook  him  in  the  midst  of  his  literary 
andertakings,  by  which  he  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  sofferen,  and,  according  to  received 
notions  of  worldly  wisdom,  little  deserved  to  be 
the  victim. 

At  the  time  his  bankruptcy  took  place,  Mr. 
Constable  was  meditating  a  series  of  pnbUcations, 
which  afterwards  appeared  under  the  title  of '  Con- 
stable's Miscellany  of  Original  and  Selected  Works, 
in  Lileratare,  Art,  and  Science,' — the  precnrsor  of 
that  now  almost  universal  syetem  of  cheap  pub- 
lishing, which  rendere  the  present  an  era  of  com- 
pilation and  reprint,  rather  than  of  original  pro- 
duction. The  Miscellany  was  his  lost  project. 
Soon  after  its  commencement  he  was  attacked 
with  his  former  disesse,  a  dropucsl  complaint; 
and  he  died,  July  21, 1827,  in  the  fifty-third  year 
of  his  age.  He  left  several  children  by  both  his 
marriages.  His  frame  was  bulky  and  corpulent, 
and  bis  countenance  was  remarkably  pleasing  and 
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intelligent.  The  portrut  painted  by  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Baebom  is  a  most  snccessfol  Ukeneaa  of 
him.  The  preceding  woodcut  is  taken  from  iL 
His  manneis  were  friendly  and  conciliating,  al- 
though he  was  subject  to  occasional  busts  (rf 
anger.  He  is  understood  t«  have  left  memorials 
of  the  great  literary  and  adentific  men  of  his  day. 
COOK,  GaoBQE,  D.D.,  an  emioent  minister  of 
the  chnrch  of  Scotland,  was  the  second  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Cook,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in 
the  nnivemty  of  St.  Andrews,  who  succeeded  to 
the  estate  of  Newbnm  in  the  conn^  of  Fife,  and 
of  Janet  Hill,  daughter  of  the  Rot.  John  Hill,  min- 
ister of  St.  Andrews,  fife,  and  uster  of  Principal 
Hill.  He  was  bom  in  December  1772,  and  at  an 
evly  age  became  a  stndent  at  the  united  college 
of  St.  Salvator'a  and  St.  Leonard's,  St.  Andrews. 
Devoting  himself  to  the  ministry,  after  attending 
the  divinity  hall  of  St.  Mary's  in  that  university, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  on  the  SOth 
of  April  1795.  About  three  months  after,  he  was 
presented  to  the  living  of  Laurencekirk,  in  the  ^ 
of  St.  Mary's  college,  and  was  ordained  and  set- 
tled there  on  the  3d  of  September  in  that  year. 
He  rem^ed  at  Laurencekirk  till  1820.  During 
his  whole  life  Dr.  Cook  was  distlngmshed  by  great 
energy  and  activity  of  mind.  To  his  pastoral 
dnties  he  devoted  himself  with  great  assidni^. 
Coaffected  and  kindly  in  manner,  and  singularly 
easy  of  access,  hia  people  regarded  him  with  much 
affection  and  respect.  His  leisure  time  he  early 
devoted  to  studies  congenial  to  the  dnties  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  and  he  published  in  1808  a  trea- 
tise in  one  vol.  octavo,  under  the  titie  <rf^ '  An  Hlns- 
tration  of  the  General  Evidence  establishing  the 
Reality  of  Christ's  Resurrection,'  which  was  at 
the  time  vaj  favourably  received.  He  bad  eaiif 
begun  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberationa 
of  church  courts,  and  was  led  to  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  history  of  the  church,  which  had  not 
then  atb^cted  the  amount  of  attention  which,  in 
consequence  of  bis  labours  and  those  of  Dr.  M'Ciie 
and  others,  it  snbsequentiy  received.  The  result 
of  bis  investigations,  earned  on  under  considerable 
disadvantage  fh)m  his  distance  &om  public  libn- 
ries,  but  with  great  indnstt;  and  much  research, 
the  appearance  of  his  '  History  of  the  Refiir- 
ion  in  Scotiand,'  in  1811,  in  3  vols,  octavo,  em- 


bradng  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
fonnatlon  to  the  appointment  of  the  earl  of  Mur- 
ray to  the  regency  in  1567.  This  was  followed 
by  the  *  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland/  which 
appeared  in  1815,  in  8  vols,  octavo,  continu^ig 
the  narrative  from  the  regency  of  Murray  down 
to  the  Revolution.  The  two  works  form  a  full 
and  interesting  ecclesiastical  history  of  a  period 
out  of  which  momentous  consequences  to  Scotland 
resulted.  They  are  written  with  great  calmness 
and  impartiality,  and  the  researches  o9  later  his- 
torians have  in  no  particular  of  the  least  impor- 
tance affected  their  accuracy.  A  third  important 
work  was  published  in  8  vols.  8vo,  in  1822,  entitled 
a  ^  Greneral  and  Ki^torical  View  of  Christianity.* 

In  addition  to  these  larger  works.  Dr.  Cook 
published  in  1820  a  life  of  his  unde.  Principal 
Hill,  who  had  long  directed  the  counsels  of  the 
Greneral  Assembly,  in  which  much  important  in- 
formation as  to  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  of 
that  venerable  body  during  the  period  is  conveyed. 
In  July  1826  a  commission  was  itemed  by  the 
crown  for  the  visitation  of  the  universities  o^  Scot- 
land, of  which  Dr.  Cook  was  a  n^eml»er.  To  the 
duties  of  that  commission  he  devoted  himself  with 
his  usual  mental  activity,  and  on  him  a  large 
portion  of  its  important  work  was  devolved.  He 
drew  up  for  the  commissioners  elaborate  repoi;ts 
of  the  Idstory  and  present  state  of  the  universities 
of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  and  the  draft  of  the 
general  Report — ^services  which  were  acknow- 
ledged in  a  special  communication  to  Dr.  Cook 
made  by  the  earl  of  Rosebeiy,  the  chairman  of 
the  commission.  These  services  were  continued 
till  near  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1880 ;  and  fu» 
a  gratifying  mark  of  the  estimation  in  which  his 
character  as  a  clergyman  was  held,  he  was  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle  in  Juue 
that  year,  the  highest  honour  that  the  Crown  has 
to  confer  on  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1828  Dr.  Cook 
received  the  intimation  that  he  was  to  be  appoint- 
ed professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  he  accordingly  entered  on  the 
duties  of  the  chair  in  the  following  college  session. 
To  his  regular  course,  of  115  lectures,  on  moral 
philosophy,  he  added  in  the  ensuing  year  a  shorter 
course,  of  49  lectures,  on  political  economy. 


From  an  early  period  of  life  Dr.  Cook  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  deliberations  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  in  de- 
bate by  his  knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  his- 
tory of  the  church.  He  was  attached,  by  a 
deep  conviction  of  their  soundness,  to  those 
principles  maintained  by  what  was  called  the 
moderate  parly  in  the  church — principles  which 
might  seem  hereditary  to  his  family,  for  they  were 
those  so  powerfully  advocated  by  his  uncle  Prin- 
cipal Hill,  and  by  his  father's  kinsmflu  Principal 
Robertson,  and  which  had  been  malntidned  by  a 
long  line  of  clerical  ancestors.  But  Dr.  Cook  was 
too  Independent  to  tie  himself  down  to  party,  or 
to  allow  others  to  determine  for  him  what  were 
the  principles  which,  as  a  member  of  a  party,  he 
should  in  consistency  entertain.  In  the  year  1818 
he  differed  with  those  with  whom  he  had  till 
then  acted,  as  to  the  important  question  of  plu- 
ralities and  non-residence.  To  non-residence  he 
was  strongly  opposed, — ^his  views  on  this  subject 
will  be  found  expressed  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
^  Substance  of  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Greneral 
Assembly,  22d  May  1816,  containing  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Law  and  Constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  respecting  Residence  and  Pluralities,' 
&c.,  8vo.  The  subject  excited  for  a  time  ti 
strong  feeling  against  Dr.  Caok  on  the  part  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  moderate  party,  and  in  con- 
sequence he  was  opposed  by  them  in  the  Grenend 
i^^semblies  of  1821  and  1822,  when  brought  for* 
^ard  as  a  candidate  for  the  moderator's  chair. 
On  the  latter  occasion  he  addressed  the  Assembly 
in  a  speech,  subsequently  published,  in  which  he 
vindicated,  with  great  judgment  and  temper,  the 
course  he  had  followed.  In  1825,  however,  he  waa 
unanimously  chosen  moderator,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod unquestionably  held  the  leading  position  in 
the  counsels  of  the  party  to  which  he  was  attached. 
In  all  the  debates  which  led  to  the  disruption  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  May  1848,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  on  the  moderate  side,  and  his 
name  was  a  **t<>wer  of  strength"  to  his  party. 
His  views  on  the  Veto  Act,  and  on  the  different 
questions  which  were  originated  by  it,  as  expressed 
in  the  Assembly,  are  fully  stated  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled, '  A  few  Plain  Observations  on  the  Enact- 
ments of  the  .General  Assembly  of  18^^  relating  to 
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Patronage  and  Calls,'  published  in  that  year,  and  in 
seyeral  speeches  published  since.  The  duties  of  the 
Assembly  of  1844  were  very  heavy,  and  although 
Dr.  Cook  appeared  to  be  in  his  usual  health,  he 
was  attacked  almost  immediately  after  with  sudden 
illness,  supposed  to  be  connected  with  disease  of 
the  heart.  The  attack  was  of  short  duration,  but 
it  occasionally  recurred.  On  the  13th  of  May  1845, 
in  passing  down  to  the  Bank  in  St.  Andrews,  he 
was  observed  to  fall  heavily  on  the  street,  and 
when  taken  up  it  was  found  that  life  had  fled.  To 
Dr.  Cook's  character  and  usefulness  the  following 
tribute  was  borne  by  the  Assembly  that  met  in 
1845, — ^*  The  General  Assembly  desire  to  record 
the  deep  feelings  of  regret  with  which  they  re- 
gard the  loss  which  this  court  and  the  church  at 
large  have  recently  sustained,  in  the  death  of  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  members — ^the  Rev.  Dr. 
Oeorge  Cook,  whose  eminent  abilities  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practical  constitu- 
tion of  our  church,  while  they  highly  qualified  him 
for  becoming  her  historian,  no  less  enabled  him,  in 
combination  with  that  sound  wisdom,  clear  reason- 
ing, and  manly  eloquence,  which  were  equally 
characteristic  of  his  mind,  to  afford  the  most  valu- 
able aid  in  conducting  the  deliberations  of  the  As- 
sembly. The  cool  Judgment,  enlarged  views,  and 
unwearied  perseverance  of  Dr.  Cook  the  Assembly 
regard  as  having  been,  under  providence,  instru- 
mental in  no  ordinary  degree  to  the  safety  of  the 
church  during  the  perils  with  which  she  was  lately 
sum>unded-<-and  the  valuable  counsels  so  promptly 
and  kindly  afforded  by  him,  as  often  as  inferior  ju- 
dicatories or  individual  clergymen  applied  in  cases 
of  perplexity  for  his  aid,  will  be  long  and  gratefully 
remembered  through  the  church." 

Dr.  Cook  married,  23d  February,  1801,  Diana, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rc\.  Alexander  Shank, 
sometime  minister  at  St.  Cyrus.  Of  seven  chil- 
dren, five  survived  him,  namely,  the  Bev.  Dr. 
John  Cook,  minister  of  Haddington ;  Mrs.  Mar- 
joribanks,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Maijoribanks, 
Stenton ;  Alexander  Shank  Cook,  Esq.,  advocate ; 
the  Rev.  George  Cook,  chaplain  at  Bombay ;  and 
Henry  David  Cook,  a  civil  servant  of  the  East 
India  Company  at  Madras.  Dr.  Cook's  eldest 
brother,  John  Cook,  D.D.,  professor  of  divinity  at 
St.  Andrews,  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  *  In- 


quiry into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Books  of  the 
New  Testament,'  published  in  1821.  He  died  in 
1824.  His  son,  Dr.  John  Cook,  is  minister  of 
St.  Leonards,  St.  Andrews;  another,  the  Rev. 
George  Cook,  of  Kincardine  O^Nell.  A  younger 
brother  of  Dr.  George  Cook  is  Mr.  Walter  Cook, 
W.  S.  The  youngest  of  the  family  is  the  Rev 
Henry  David  Cook,  minister  of  Eilmaoy. 

GoopSR,  GowFER,  or  CouPER,  a  sanuone  dniTad  firom 
the  parish  of  Cupar  in  Fife.  In  ancient  docnments  the  name 
is  variously  spelled,  and  appears  nnder  the  several  forms  of 
Gupir,  Culpyre,  Oypre,  Gjprum,  Cowpar,  and  Conpar.  The 
etymology  of  the  name  is  nnoeitain,  bat  the  word  is  appa- 
rently Celtic,  and  probably  bore  reference  to  the  ancient  castle 
or  the  rifflng  ground  on  which  it  was  situated. 

A  family  of  this  name,  styled  of  Gogir,  possessed  a  baron- 
etcy of  Nova  Scotia,  oonfened  in  1638,  on  John  Cooper,  Esq., 
who  married  Christian,  daughter  of  Robert  Skene,  Esq.  of 
Halliards.  Among  those  who  were  killed  with  the  esrl  of 
Haddington,  at  the  blowing  up  of  the  castle  of  Douglas,  SOth 
August  1640,  was  John  Couper  of  Gogar.  In  1640,  John 
Cooper,  probably  his  son,  was  one  of  the  oommisidonerB  of  the 
Soots  parliament  who  approved  of  the  treaty  of  Ripon.  The 
first  baronet  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.  Sir  John  Cooper 
at  whose  death,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  oentuiy, 
without  male  issue,  the  title  became  dormant,  but  was  re- 
vived by  his  great-grandoephew,  Ist  August  1776,  Sir  Grey 
Cooper,  who  represented  Rochester  in  parliament  in  1765, 
and  was  an  energetic  supporter  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, under  whose  administration,  as  well  as  under  those  of 
the  duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  North,  he  was  aecretaiy  to  the 
treasury.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  oommisaon- 
era  of  the  treasury,  and  in  April  1796,  sworn  a  member  ci 
the  privy  council  On  the  death  of  the  seventh  baronet,  Sir 
Frederick  Cooper,  nnmairied,  in  1860,  the  title  became 
extinct. 


A  family  of  the  name  of  Oowper  have,  occupied  the  same 
farm  on  the  Abercrombie  estate  in  Fife  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  is  of  this  fiumly  that 
Cowper  tiie  poet  of  Olney  thus  writes  to  Mrs.  Courtenay,  one 
of  his  friends :  **  While  Pitcaime  whistles  for  his  family  ertato 
in  Fifeshire,  he  will  do  well  if  he  will  sound  a  few  notes  for 
me.  I  am  ori^nally  of  the  same  shire,  and  a  famfly  of  my 
name  is  still  there."  [JVetv  StaiuUcai  Aeeomt  <f  SooAmd, 
voL  iz.,  page  844,  Note,  article  Abkbgboiibib.J 


CoPLAKD,  a  surname  originally  En^^ish,  and  sgnifying 
a  headland,  finom  oopul,  a  head.  At  the  battle  of  Nevflle's 
Cross  in  1846,  King  David  the  Second  of  Scotland  was  dis- 
armed and  taken  prisoner  by  John  Copeland,  a  gentieman  of 
Northumberland,  who  was  governor  of  RoxbuigU  Castle, 
although  not  without  having  knocked  out  two  of  Gopdand^a 
teeth  with  his  gauntlet,  in  the  struggle  to  firee  himself. 
Copeland  conveyed  the  wounded  and  bleeding  monarch  off  the 
field,  and  on  refusing  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  queen,  who 
had  renuuned  at  Newcastie  during  the  battle,  King  Edward, 
then  at  Calais,  sent  for  him,  when  he  excused  his  refusal  so 
handsomely  that  the  king  bestowed  on  him  a  reward  of  five 
hundred  a-year  in  lands  near  Wooler,  which  still  bear  tiie 
name  of  Copland,  and  made  him  a  knight  bannerat  FVob 
this  Sir  John  Copeland  descended  the  Coplands  of  CoUieitoa, 
in  Dumfnes-shire,  as  well  as  others  oi  the  name  in  Sootiand 
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COPLAND,  Patrick,  LL.D.,  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  at  Aberdeen,  son  of  the  minis- 
ter of  Fifltraj,  in  Aberdeenshire,  was  bom  at  the 
manse  of  that  parish  in  Jannaiy  1749.  Having 
obtained  a  bursary  by  competition,  he  received 
his  education  at  Marischal  college  and  university 
of  Aberdeen;  and,  on  March  28,  1775,  he  was 
elected  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  that 
institution.  In  April  1779  he  was  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  same  university, 
which  he  filled  till  Jnly  9, 1817,  when  he  again 
became  professor  of  the  natural  philosophy  class. 
He  taught  with  great  reputation  and  success,  for 
upwards  of  forty  years,  and,  on  June  27, 1817,  his 
colleagues  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  in  acknowledgment  of  his  eminent  ser- 
vices. His  course  of  natural  philosc^hy  was  illus- 
trated by  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  complete 
sets  of  apparatus  in  the  kingdom,  mostly  the  work 
of  his  own  hands,  or  made  by  workmen  under  his 
superintendence.  As  a  lecturer,  he  was  distin- 
guished by  his  clear  method  and  impressive  man- 
ner of  communicating  knowledge,  and  fixing  the 
attention  of  his  hearers.  He  was  the  first  in  the 
n(^h  of  Scotland  who  gave  a  regular  series  of 
popular  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  divesting 
that  science  of  its  most  abstruse  calculations,  and 
suiting  the  subject  to  the  mechanic  and  operative 
tradesman.  His  attention  was  also  successfully 
directed  to  other  sciences.  In  Mr.  Samuel  Park's 
*  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Essays,'  due  credit  is 
given  to  Dr.  Copland  for  having  introduced  into 
this  country  an  expeditious  method  of  bleaching 
by  oxymuriatic  acid,  which  had  been  shown  to 
him  merely  as  a  curious  chemical  experiment  by 
the  celebrated  Professor  De  Saussure,  while  at 
Geneva  with  the  duke  of  Gordon,  in  1787.  Mr. 
Thomas  Thomaon,  however,  in  the  article  Bleach- 
ing in  the  EncyclopsMlia  Britannica,  denies  that 
Dr.  Copland  had  any  daim  to  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  process  into  Great  Britain,  ascrib- 
ing the  merit  of  it  to  the  celebrated  James  Watt. 
During  his  long  and  useful  life,  Dr.  Copland  was 
io  firequent  correspondence  with  Watt,  Telford, 
Maskelyne,  Leslie,  Olinthns  Gregory,  M.  Blot, 
Dr.  Hntton,  and  other  distinguished  literary  and 
scientific  men.  In  1782  he  was  elected  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 


Scotland,  and,  in  1807,  an  associate  of  the  Lin- 
nnan  Sodety  of  London.  Dedinuig  health  caused 
him,  in  September  1822,  to  resign  his  professor- 
ship, and  he  died  November  10th  of  that  year,  in 
the  73d  year  of  his  age.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Dr.  David  Ogilvy,  surgeon,  R.N.,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

CoBBBT  {from  Corifeau,  a  raven),  the  sonuune  of  a  family, 
wboae  ancestor,  Roger  Corbet,  came  over  from  Nonnandy, 
with  WHliam  the  Conqoennr,  and  obtained  octeneiTe  grants  of 
lands  in  Sbropdiire  and  on  the  mardies  of  Wales.  In  Eng- 
land this  familj  held  many  bi|^  offices  in  the  state,  and  not 
less  than  nineteen  of  them  are  in  the  rolls,  of  those  who 
served  at  Aginoonrt,  the  sacking  of  Cadiz,  the  wan  against 
the  Welsh,  Scots,  French,  &c.  Between  1192  and  1625,  sev- 
enty-one were  made  knights,  and  one  a  banneret,  and  since 
that  tmie  two  of  the  Corbets  of  Shropshue  have  been  created 
baronets. 

A  branch  of  the  family  seem  early  to  have  settled  in  Soot- 
land,  and  to  have  obtained  possession  of  the  lands  of  Macker- 
stonn  in  Boxbnxghshire.  Walter  Corbet,  "  dominns  de  Mack- 
erstonn  in  Teviotia,"  is  witness  with  others  to  a  charter  of 
Malcolm  the  Fonrth  preserved  in  Anderson's  Diplomata. 
This  Walter  was  the  son  of  Bobert  Corbet,  who  is  witness  in 
the  inquisition  made  by  David  prince  of  Cumberland  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  church  of  Glasgow,  and  also  in  other 
deeds  of  that  prince,  when  king  of  Soots.  In  the  Chartolaxy 
of  Melrose,  Walter  de  Corbet  is  mentioned  as  a  donor  of  the 
church  of  Maokerstoun  to  the  abbacy  of  Kelso.  Avicia  de 
Corbet  of  this  family  was  the  wife  of  Bichard  Morville,  high 
constable  of  Scotland,  who  died  in  1191.  In  the  charters  of 
Alexander  the  Second,  Nicolas  Corbet  is  frequently  mentioned 
as  a  witness.  Among  those  who  swore'  fealty  to  Edward  the 
First  in  1296,  occur  the  names  of  Roger  Corbet  and  Adam 
Corbet,  the  former  of  Mackerstoun  and  the  Ifitter  supposed  to 
be  of  Hardgray  in  Annan4ale.  The  barony  of  Mackerstoun 
was  afterwards  possessed  by  the  Frasers  of  Dmmmelrier,  and 
in  the  reign  of  David  the  Second,  was  inherited  by  an  h^mss, 
Margaret  Eraser,  who  manied  Pougall  Macdougall;  and  is 
now  in  possession  of  General  Sir  Thomas  Macdoqgall- Bris- 
bane, baronet,  who  received  it  on  his  marriagq,  in  1819,  with 
the  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Hay  Macdougall, 
baronet,  the  descendant  of  the  above  Pougall  Macdougall. 

The  Corbets  of  Hardgray  in  Dumf]J6»-ahire,  redded  latterly 
in  Clydesdale.  A  charter  by  Thopias  de  Corbet,  dominns  de 
Hardgray,  Joanni  de  Corbet,  filio  soo,  of  the  lands  of  lime- 
kilns in  Annandale  in  1405,  was  confirmed  by  the  earl  ot 
Douglas.  The  Corbets  of  Hardgray  became  extinct  in  the 
male  line  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr. 
Hugh  Corbet  of  Hardgray,  the  last  proprietor,  1^  two  daugh- 
ters, coheiresses  of  his  estate,  the  elder  mamed,  first,  to  John 
Douglas  of  Mains,  and  secondly,  to  Sir  Mungo  Stirling  of 
Glorat ;  and  the  younger  to  James  Douglas  of  Mains. 

A  John  Corbet,  who  is  styled  minister  of  Benhill,  (Bon- 
hill?)  published  at  Dublin  in  1689,  a  quarto  work,  entir 
tied  '  The  Ungirding  of  the  Scottish  Armom: ;  in  answer  to 
the  information  for  Defensive  Arms  against  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty, whfch  were  drawn  up  by  the  Covenanters  at  Edinburgh.* 
He  also  published  at  London,  in  1646,  '  A  Vindication  of  the 
Magistrates  and  Ministers  of  the  dty  of  Gloucester,'  4to 
Another  John  Corbet,  also  a  Scotsman,  beheaded  in  the  Irish 
rebellion  in  1641,  was  the  author  of  '  The  Epistle  Congnitu- 
lato^e  of  Lysimachus  Nicaner  to  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland 
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GoBXixac,  JoHH,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  was  born  in  1776.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life 
be  distiDgniahed  himaelf  by  his  superior  attainments  in  divi- 
nity; and  when  a  student  at  the  Hall,  he  carried  off  the 
prise  then  annually  awarded,  for  the  best  essay  on  a  given 
sntgeot  in  theobgy.  In  1807  he  was  ordained  minister 
of  Stow,  in  the  presbytery  of  Lauder  and  county  of  Edin- 
bnr^  and  in  this  parish  he  officiated  with  great  aoosptanoe 
for  nearly  84  years.  On  every  subject  connected  with  theo- 
logical literature  Dr.  Cormack  had  amassed  a  large  stock  of 
sound  and  valuable  information,  and  the  fruits  of  his  re- 
searehes  appeared  in  various  little  works,  ori^al  and  trans- 
lated, with  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  favoured  the  publia 
Dr.  Cormack  died  suddenly  in  his  own  church,  on  Sunday, 
December  20, 1840,  in  his  64th  year.— His  works  are: 

Lives  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers,  from  the  French  of 
Fenelon.    London,  1808,  2  vols.  12mo 

Account  of  the  Abolishment  of  Female  Infanticide  in  Gue- 
Eisrat,  with  considerations  on  the  question  of  promoting  the 
Gospel  in  India.    1816,  8vo. 

A  Sermon.    Edin.  1810. 

Barsillai  the  Gileadite,  a  work  abounding  in  most  usefbl 
and  important  considerations  on  old  age. 

Illustrations  of  Faith,  a  series  of  papers  originally  written 
for  the  Scottish  Christian  Herald,  subsequently  published  in 
one  small  volume. 


CoRHWALL,  a  surname  derived  from  the  county  of  that 
name  in  England,  the  first  in  Scotland  of  this  surname  hav- 
ing come  from  that  district  Among  those  who  were  slain 
with  King  James  IV.  at  Flodden  was  John  Cornwall  of  Bon- 
hard.  His  son  Peter,  then  a  minor,  was  infeft  in  these  lands, 
in  obedience  to  a  brief  directed  from  the  chancery,  mention- 
ing that  his  father  wss  killed  in  that  disastrous  battle. 

On  27th  April,  1601,  a  town-officer  of  Edinburgh,  named 
Archibald  Cornwall,  was  hanged  in  that  dty,  for  no  other 
offence  than  having,  at  the  sale  of  some  sequestrated  goods  at 
the  cross,  driven  a  nail  into  the  gibbet  standing  close  by,  in- 
tending to  suspend  on  it  a  portrait  of  the  king  on  a  board 
that  was  among  them,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  better  seen, 
but  was  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  those  present.  In  the 
same  reign  one  Robert  Cornwall  was  minister  of  Linlithgow, 
and  in  1610  he  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  which 
was  held  at  Glasgow  on  the  8th  of  June  of  that  year. 


CoKBiB,  a  surname  derived  from  a  Gaelic  word  signiiying 
a  narrow  glen.  It  is  the  name  of  an  old  parish,  (conjoined 
In  1609  with  Button),  and  of  a  river  and  locblet  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Annandale,  Dumfries-shire.  The  lands  of  Corrie, 
forming  the  southern  division  of  the  united  parish  of  Hutton 
and  Corrie,  were,  in  the  twelfth  century,  held  by  a  family, 
vassals  of  Robert  de  Bruce,  who,  from  them,  took  the  sur- 
name of  Corrie.  In  the  Ragman  Boll  is  the  name  of  Walter 
Corrie  of  this  family. 

In  the  88d  year  of  David  II.,  a  grant  was  made  to  Robert 
de  Cony  (and  his  spouse),  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Thome  de 
Torthorwald,  "  our  kinsman  who  died  at  the  battle  of  Dur- 
luun,"  of  the  lands  of  Coulyn  and  Ruchane.  He  had  another 
grant  of  lands  from  the  same  monarch  in  the  40th  year  of 
his  ivign.  In  the  RoUiU  SooHm,  is  recorded  in  1367-68,  a 
safe  conduct  granted  by  Edward  III.  to  "  Robertus  Corry  de 
Voile  Annandis  de  Soot,  cum  sex  equitibiis.*' 

Adam  de  Corry  is  a  witness  to  a  charter  ot  Confirmation 
oy  Robert,  duke  of  Albany  in  1411. 

The  Oorries  of  that  ilk  and  of  Newby  in  Dumfries-shire  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Public  Records  of  the  15th  and 


16th  centuries.  In  the  rngn  of  James  V.,  one  of  the  Joha- 
stones  of  Annandale  acquired  tiie  estate  by  maniage  with  ths 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Come. 

A  branch  of  the  same  fiunily  possessed  the  lands  of  Ke^ 
wood,  in  Dumfries-shire,  until  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
when  they  passed  to  the  Charteris  family.  In  1572,  at  ths 
meeting  of  parliament  at  Edinburgh,  George  Cony  de  Kel- 
wood  was  one  of  the  barons  present. 

Although  the  antnent  posseaaons  of  the  family  passed  into 
other  hands,  the  name  did  not  become  extinct  in  Dnmfrie» 
shire.  Early  in  last  century,  James  Corrie,  Esq.  of  ^>ed- 
doch,  provost  of  Dumfries,  son  of  John  Corrie  by  his  wife 
Jean  Paterson,  sister  of  William  Paterson,  who  planned  the 
Darien  scheme,  married  Janet,  daughter  of  Mr.  Goldie  of 
Craigmur,  Kirkcudbright-shire,  and  left  numorons  descend- 
snts.  Thomas  Corrie,  Esq.  of  Shiaktan  and  Mewton-Airds, 
for  many  years  mansger  of  the  British  linen  Co.  Bank,  was 
his  male  representative. 

James  Corrie*s  brother,  Joseph  Corrie,  Esq.,  proprietor  of 
various  lands  in.  Dumfries-shire,  married  a  daughter  of  Judge 
Phipps,  and  his  only  daughter,  Sophia  Corns,  married  IKHlliam 
Hope  Weir,  Esq.  of  Craigie  HalL 

From  their  half  brother,  William  Corrie  of  Badboak,  are 
descended  families  of  the  name,  occupying  a  prominant  rank 
among  the  citizens  of  London  and  LiverpooL 

Their  sister  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ewart  of  Troqueer.  One 
of  her  sons,  Joseph,  was  ambassador  finom  the  British  Court 
at  Berlin,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  83.  Another  son,  Wil- 
liam, a  merchant  in  Liverpoolv  was  the  father  of  William 
Ewart,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  Dumfries  district  of  Burghs.  (See 
EwART,  surname  of,  voL  ii.  p.  182.) 


CoRSAN,  (now  Cctrsofi^')  the  surname  of  a  family  whidi 
onpe  possessed  the  estate  of  Meikleknoz  in  Dumfries-shire. 
The  first  of  their  ancestors  in  Scotland  was  an  Italian  gentle- 
man of  the  Corsmi  family,  who  came  to  this  country  with  an 
abbot  of  New  Abbey,  or  Duke  Cor^  in  Galloway,  abotit  the 
year  1280.  Sir  Alexander  Corsane  was  witness  to  a  charter 
by  Archibald  the  Grim,  earl  of  Douglas,  superior  of  Galloway, 
to  Sir  John  Stewart,  laird  of  Gtyton,  of  the  lands  of  Galie. 
The  charter  is  without  a  date,  but  it  must  have  been  before 
1400,  as  the  earl  died  in  that  year.  The  prindpai  family  of 
Corsan  was  designed  of  Glen,  which,  in  the  reign  of  James 
f  v.,  passed  with  Marion,  daughter  and  only  child  of  Sir  Robert 
Corsan  of  Glen,  by  marriage  to  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  who  there- 
upon styled  himself  of  Glen,  and  on  the  death  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther at  the  battle  of  Flodden  was  afterwards  designed  of  Loch- 
invar.  Of  that  lady  descended  lineally  the  barons  of  Lochinvar 
and  viscounts  of  Kenmnre.    [See  Kkhxuxb,  viscounts  of.J 

Sir  John  Corsane,  an  early  cadet  and  next  heir  male  of  this 
family  of  Glen,  settled  at  Dumfries,  and  had  a  lineal  succes- 
sion of  heirs  male  for  18  generations,  all  of  the  name  of  Jolm. 
Some  of  their  brethren  were  ecclesiastics,  particularly  i?pwi'mii 
TTumiai  Conanmt,  designed  perpetual  vicar  of  Dumfries,  in  a 
charter  granted  by  him  for  some  church-lands  in  Dumfiiee 
dated  in  1408. 

In  the  reign  of  Eong  James  VL,  John  Cocsan,  18th  m  de- 
scent from  the  said  Sir  John  Corsan,  was  provost  of  Dumfries, 
as  appears  from  an  inscription  on  his  funeral  monument  erected 
by  his  son.  He  was  commissioner  in  parliament  for  that  bur;^ 
in  1621,  when  the  five  articles  of  the  Perth  assembly  received 
the  sanction  of  law.  He  was  provost  of  Dumfries  45  years, 
and  died  in  1629,  aged  75j^  years,  and  was  buried  with  eleven 
of  his  grandfathers.  He  m.  Janet  Maxwell,  one  of  Lord 
Maxwell*8  family,  who  bore  him  several  children.  One  of  hir 
daughters,  Marion,  was  married  to  Stephen  Laurie  of  Max- 
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wehon,  ancestor  of  the  Lanries,  baroneta,  of  Maxwelton.  His 
eldest  son,  John  Goisan,  advocate,  married  Margaret  Max- 
well, one  of  the  danghten  and  coheiresses  of  Robert  Maxwell 
of  Dinwoody,  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Maxwell,  by  whom 
he  had  John  his  heir,  who  piredeceased  him,  leaving  a  son, 
who  snooeeded  his  grandfather;  Helen,  and  several  others. 
With  his  wife  he  got  the  lands  of  Bamdennoch,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  sometimes  designed  of  that  place.  He  died  in 
1671.  He  was  provost  of  Damfiries  about  the  time  of  the 
dvil  wars ;  and  when  that  bnrgh  was  attacked  by  the  royal- 
ists, he  was,  with  others,  a  considerable  loser.  It  is  said  that 
a  third  part  of  the  bnrgh  of  Dumfries  belonged  to  him,  and 
there  were  at  one  time  many  old  houses  in  the  town  which 
bore  the  arms  of  the  family,  some  of  them  quartered  with 
those  of  the  families  into  which  he  and  his  predecessors  had 
married.  The  family  ended,  in  Febmaiy  1721,  in  a  dangh- 
tur,  Agnes  Corsan,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Peter  Rae,  minister  at 
Kilbride.  Her  mother  was  of  the  family  of  Maxwell  of  Tin- 
wald.  Mrs.  Rae  had  t^i^lve  children.  Her  eldest  son,  Ro- 
Dort  Bae,  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  C!orsan,  on  succeed- 
ing to  the  estate  of  Meikleknox.  The  Corsans  of  Dalwhat, 
m  the  parish  of  Glencaim,  belonged  to  an  elder  branch  of 
the  same  family.  The  name,  which  has  been  corrupted  into 
Carson,  is  very  prevalent  in  Dumfrie^-shire.  X)f  the  learned 
Dr.  Carson,  rector  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  a  native 
of  that  county,  a  notice  is  given  ante,  p.  699. 


CouPAR,  Lord,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland  (attiunted 
tU  1746)  conferred  in  1607,  on  the  Hon.  James  Elphinston, 
second  son  of  James  first  Lord  Balmerinoch,  by  his  second 
wife  Maijory,  daughter  of  Hugh  Maxwell  of  Tealing.  On  the 
ilistribution  mad)  by  James  the  Sixth  of  the  lands  which  fell 
to  the  crown  on  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  after 
the  Reformation,  his  majesty  erected  the  Cistertian  abbey  of 
Conpar  m  Angus  into  a  temporal  lordship  in  his  favour,  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Coupar,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body, 
which  failing,  to  his  father  and  his  hors  male  and  enttul,  by 
royal  charter,  dated  20th  December  1607.  His  name  after 
this  often  occurs  in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  the  influence  and 
superior  talents  of  his  elder  brother.  Lord  Balmerinoch,  having 
forced  him  into  notice.  In  January  1645  he  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  four  of  each  of  the  three  estates  sent  by  the  par- 
fiament  to  Perth  to  assist  General  Baillie  in  opposing  the 
progress  of  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  and  on  the  subsequent 
29l£  November,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  be  judges  of  the  processes  of  all  delinquents  dted  by  the 
estates,  with  power  to  examine  witnesses,  &c  On  7th  June 
1649,  his  lordship  was  constituted  one  of  the  extraordinary 
lords  of  session,  in  room  of  his  brother,  Lord  Balmerinoch, 
'  deceased.  Speaking  of  this  appointment.  Sir  James  Balfour 
says:  *^The  Lord  Balmerinoch*s  extraordinary  place  of  the 
session  they  have  bestowed  on  his  brother,  the  Lord  Coupar, 
whose  head  will  not  fill  his  brother's  hat**  [Annalt,  vol.  iii. 
page  890.]  The  following  epitaph,  quoted  in  Bmnton  and 
Haig's  Lives  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  from 
the  Balfour  MS.,  A.  7.  84,  in  the  Advocates*  library,  is  to 
the  same  effect : 

"  Fy  upon  death. 
He's  worse  than  a  trooper. 
That  took  from  ns,  Balmerinoch, 
And  left  that  howlet  Coapar.** 

In  1650  Lord  Coupar  was  appointed  a  colonel  of  one  of  the 
regiments  of  foot  for  the  county  of  Perth,  nused  to  resist 
CromweU,  and  for  his  loyalty  a  fine  of  three  thousand  pounds 
was  miposed  upon  him  by  that  pefsonage,  12th  April  1654. 


He  married,  first,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Halybur- 
ton  of  Pitcur ;  secondly.  Lady  Marion  Ogilvy,  eldest  daughter 
of  James,  second  earl  of  Airlie,  who  afterwards  became  the 
wife  of  John,  third  Lord  Undores ;  but  had  no  issue  by  either 
wife.    He  died  in  1669. 

A  curious  dedsion  of  the  court  of  session,  in  a  case  in 
which  his  lordship  was  concerned,  preserved  by  Lord  Stair, 
and  quoted  by  Douglas,  in  his  Peerage  (vol.  i.  p.  868,  notey 
Wood's  edition),  was  given  8d  July  1662.  Lord  Codpar, 
sitting  in  parliament,  taking  out  his  watch,  handed  it  to 
Lord  IMtsligo,  who  refusing  to  restore  it,  an  action  was 
brought  for  the  value.  Lord  Pitsligo  said  that  Lord  Coupar 
having  put  his  watch  in  his  hand  to  see  what  hour  it  was, 
Lord  Sinclair  putting  forth  his  hand  for  a  right  of  the  watch. 
Lord  Pitsligo  put  it  into  Lord  Sindur^s  hand,  in  the  pr&> 
sence  of  Lord  Coupar,  without  contradiction,  which  mnst 
necessarily  import  his  consent  Lord  Coupar  answered,  that 
they  being  then  sitting  in  parliament,  his  silence  could  not 
import  a  consent  The  Lords  repelled  Lord  PitsIigo*s  defence, 
and  found  him  liable  in  the  value  of  the  watch. 

The  title  and  estates  of  the  first  Lord  Coupar  devolved 
upon  his  nephew,  John,  third  Lord  Bahnerinoch,  whose 
grandson,  John,  fifth  Lord  Balmerinoch,  on  being  appointed 
a  lord  of  session,  5th  June  1714,  assumed  the  title  of  Lord 
Coupar.  The  titles  were  forfeited  by  his  half-brother,  Ap- 
thmr,  fourth  Lord  Coupar  and  sixth  Lord  Balmerinodi,  in 
1746. — See  Balhsbino,  Baron,  ante,  p.  228,  and  Elphiit- 
sTov,  Arthur. 

COUPER,  William,  a  learned  prelate,  the  son 
of  a  merchant  at  Edinburgh,  was  bom  in  that 
city  in  1566,  and  studied  at  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews.  Going  young  to  England,  he  was  en- 
gaged for  about  a  year  as  an  assistant  teacher  to 
a  Mr.  Guthrie,  who  kept  a  school  at  Hoddesden, 
in  Hertfordshire.  He  subsequently  visited  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the 
famous  Hugh  Broughton,  who  assisted  him  in  his 
theological  studies.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1586,  and  in  1587  was  ordained  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Bothkennar  in  Stirlingshire.  In  1592 
he  was  removed  to  Perth,  where  he  continued  for 
nineteen  years.  In  1608,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Greneral  Assembly  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  go  to  London  to  give  advice  to  his  majesty  re- 
garding the  suppression  of  papistical  superstition, 
and  while  at  court  was  sent  by  the  king  to  deal 
with  Mr.  Andrew  Melville,  then  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  but  he  failed  in  making  any  impres- 
sion on  that  champion  of  presbyterianism.  He 
was  at  one  time  much  opposed  to  episcopacy,  and 
in  1606  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Dun- 
blane against  the  course  he  had  taken  in  accepting 
a  bishopric.  Nevertheless  his  views  changed,  and 
in  Ibis,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Galloway,  and 
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dean  of  the  Chapel-Boyal,  by  James  the  Sixth. 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  the  Canongate  of  £d- 
inburghf  Febmary  15,  1619.  His  body  was  in- 
terred in  the  Greyfriars'  churchyard  of  Edinburgh. 
His  character,  not  in  his  favour,  but  much  the 
revei'se,  is  drawn  at  length  by  Calderwood  in 
his  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  (vol.  yii.  page 
349).    His  works  are : 

The  Anatomy  of  a  Christian  man.    Lond*  1611, 4to. 

Three  Treatiaes  conoeniing  Christ    Lond.  1612,  8to. 

The  Holy  Alphabet  of  Zion's  SchoUn ;  by  way  of  Com- 
mentary on  the  cziz.  Paahn.    Lond.  1613,  fol. 

Good  News  from  Gsnaan ;  or,  An  Ezpoation  of  Ds?id*a 
Penitential  Psalm,  after  he  had  gone  in  nnto  Batbsheba. 
Lond.  1618,  870. 

A  Mirror  of  Mercy;  or,  The  Prodigal's  Conversion  ex- 
pounded.   Lond.  1614,  Svo. 

Dikaflogie ;  containing  a  jnst  defence  of  his  fonner  apology 
against  David  Hnme.    Lond.  1614,  4to. 

Sermon  on  Titns  ii.  7,  8.    Lond.  1616,  8vo. 

TVo  Sermons  on  Psahn  czzL  8.  and  Psalm  IzzrriiL  17. 
liond.  1618,  4to. 

The  Triumph  of  the  Christian ;  m  three  treatises.  Edin. 
1632,  12mo. 

Works ;  to  which  is  added,  A  Commentaiy  on  the  RavebiF 
tions,  never  before  published.    Lond.  1628, 1629, 1726,  foL 

COUPER,  Robert,  M.D.,  a  minor  poet  of 
some  merit,  was  bom  at  the  farm-house  of  Balsier 
(of  which  his  father  was  tenant),  parish  of  Sorbie, 
Wigtonshire,  22d  September,  1760.  In  1769  he 
entered  as  a  student  at  the  uniyersity  of  Glasgow, 
and  studied  at  first  for  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
but  his  parents  having  died,  and  left  him  little  or 
nothing,  he  accepted  of  an  office  as  tutor  in  a  fam- 
ily in  the  state  of  Virginia,  America.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  American  revolution  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  1776.  He  now  studied 
medicine  at  the  college  of  Glasgow,  and  on 
passing  as  surgeon,  he  began  to  practise  at 
Newton-Stewart,  in  his  native  county.  On  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  professor  of 
midwifery,  Glasgow,  to  the  duke  of  Gordon,  he 
settled  in  Fochabers  in  Banfishire,  in  1788,  as  phy- 
sician to  his  grace.  He  obtained  the  degree  of 
M.D.  from  the  college  of  Glasgow,  and  was  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  In  1804 
he  published  at  Inverness  two  volumes  of  ^  Poetrv. 
chiefly  in  the  Scottish  language,*  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Jane,  duchess  of  Gordon.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  very  beautiful  song,  *  Red  gleams  the 
sun,'  inserted  in  his  works  under  the  title  of '  Kin- 
rara,*  tune,  Niei  Gow.     He  wrote  some  other 


lyrical  pieces ;  one  of  which,  written  "  to  a  beau- 
tiful old  Highland  air,''  called  *  Geordy  again,'  is  in* 
serted  in  Campbell's  *  Albyn's  Anthology,  vol.  iL 
p.  23.  The  author  states  that  he  wrote  this  song 
at  the  request  of  Lady  Georgiana  Gordon,  after- 
wards duchess  of  Bedford,  and  that  it  alludes  ^^to 
her  noble  brother  (the  marquis  of  Huntly),  then 
with  his  regiment  in  Holland."  Br.  Couper  left 
Fochabers  in  1806,  and  died  at  Wigton,  on  the 
18th  January  1818.  Dr.  Thomas  Murray,  the 
author  of  the '  Literary  History  of  Galloway,'  com- 
municated a  short  notice  of  Dr.  Coaper  to  Mr« 
David  Lung  for  his  Illustratiye  Notes  to  Sten- 
house's  Johnson's  'Scots  Musical  Museum,'  to 
which  we  have  been  indebted  for  these  particdare. 

Goum,  the  surname  of  a  family  celebrated  as  bankers. 
Their  most  remote  traoeaUe  ancestor  was  William  Contta, 
said  to  have  been  a  Contta  of  Anohintonl,  a  vassal  of  tha 
family  of  Maodonald,  settled  in  Montrose,  at  the  close  of  the 
16th  centniy,  who  became  provost  of  the  town.  His  grand- 
son, Patrick,  was  a  tradesman  in  Edinburgh.  At  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  1704,  be  left  £2,500  to  his  wife  and  tbrea 
chSdren.  John  Contta,  the  eldest  of  bis  family,  tbe  head  of 
the  firm  of  John  Contts  &  Co.,  general  merchants,  Edin- 
burgh, became  lord  provost  of  that  city.  Having  gone  to 
Italy  on  account  of  his  health,  he  died  at  Nola  near  Naples, 
in  his  62d  year.  A  few  days  before  his  leaving  Scotland,  he 
bad  executed  a  new  deed  of  copartneiy,  m  which  he,  his  eld- 
est son  Patrick,  and  Mr.  Trotter,  were  partners.  "Die  entire 
stock  of  this  firm  was  only  £4,000  sterling.  "Their  buu- 
ness  was  dealing  in  com,  buying  and  selling  goods  on 'com- 
mission, the  negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange  on  London,  Hol- 
land, France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,"  that  is,  merehanta 
and  bankers.  Provost  Contts  left  four  sons,  of  whom  Tho- 
mas, the  youngest,  was  the  survivor.  Separatmg  himaelf 
entirely  from  the  firm  of  John  Contts  &  Co.,  of  Edinbwgb, 
(which,  some  years  sabseqnenUy,  changed  its  title  to  that  of 
W.  Forbes,  J.  Hnnter  &  Co.,  and  in  1880  became  the  Union 
Bank  of  Scotland,)  he  went  to  London,  and  originated  tb« 
bank,  of  Contts  &  Co.  in  the  Stnnd.  A  memoir  of  hun  ftl- 
bwB. 

COUTTS,  Thomas,  a  wealthy  metropoiitan 
banker,  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  John  Contts, 
general  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  was  bom  in  Scot- 
land about  1781.  His  brother  James  had  become 
a  partner  in  a  banking-house  in  St.  Mary  Axe, 
London,  and  afterwards  went  into  partnership 
with  the  subject  of  this  notice  in  a  bank  in  the 
Strand.  On  the  death  of  James,  in  1778,  Thomas 
became  the  sole  manager,  and  becoming  the 
banb^er  of  George  the  Third,  and  of  many  of  the 
principal  of  the  aristocracy,  with  habits  of  great 
economy  he  soon  amassed  an  immense  fortune 
He  died  Februaiy  24,  1822.    He  was  twice  mar* 
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ried;  firat  to  Susan  Starkie,  a  female  Beirant 
of  his  brother,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters : 
Susan,  married,  in  1796,  to  George  Augustus, 
third  earl  of  Guildford ;  Frances,  married,  in  1800, 
to  John,  first  marquis  of  Bute ;  and  Sophia,  mar- 
ried, in  1798,  to  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett,  baronet.  In 
1815  his  first  wife  died,  and,  within  three  months, 
he  took  for  his  second  wife  Harriet  Mellon,  an 
actress,  to  whom,  at  his  death,  he  bequeathed  all 
his  property,  sftd  who  was  afterwards  married  to 
the  duke  of  St.  Albans.  Miss  Burdett  Coutts, 
his  grand-daughter,  inherited  the  greater  part  of 
his  wealth. 

GowAN,  a  surname  deriyed  from  the  Scottish  method  of 
pronouieiiig  the  name  of  Golqnhomi,  which 


Craig,  a  sonuune  derived  from  a  Scottish  word  meaning 
a  crag  or  steep  rockj  diff,  and  often  prefixed  to  the  names  of 
places  in  hillj  or  monntainons  districts  in  yarions  parts  of 
Scotland.  The  name  seems  to  belong  particnlarly  to  the 
north  of  Scotland,  while  the  somame  of  Craigie  is  derived 
from  an  estate  in  Linlithgowshire.    See  Craigie,  snnuoie  of. 

In  1835,  when  the  castle  of  Kildrommj,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire,  was  beaeged  bj  the  followers  of  Edward  Baliol,  Sir 
Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell,  William  Donglas  of  liddes- 
dale,  and  the  earl  of  March  advanced  to  its  relief  with  eight 
hundred  men,  natives  of  the  Lothians  and  the  Merse.  They 
were  joined  by  three  hundred  men  from  the  territory  of  Kil- 
drummy,  under  the  command  of  John  Craig.  Surprising 
the  army  of  Baliol,  under  the  earl  of  Athol,  in  the  forest  of 
Kilblean,  they  signally  defeated  them,  Athol  their  leader, 
being  among  the  slain.  Some  writers  assert  that  this  John 
Craig  was  captain  of  the  garrison  at  Kildmmmy,  but  Lord 
Hailes,  with  more  probability,  thinks  that  the  reinforoement 
which  he  brought  to  the  patriot  army  were  the  vassals  of  the 
earldom  of  Mar,  whereof  Kildmmmy  was  the  capital  mes- 
suage, and  not  a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of  the  castle. 
Fordun  calls  the  commander  ^iddam  JohauMs  Crag^  which 
plainly  shows  that  he  did  not  mean  to  speak  of  Jchn  Orabbe 
the  Ileming,  whom  he  had  previously  mentioned;  yet  later 
authors  suppose  them  to  have  been  the  same.  [I>akympk*s 
Atmah  qfSeotiand,  voL  ii  p.  185,  note.] 

Of  the  name,  the  CnugB  of  Biocarton  were  the  most  con* 
spicnous  family.  The  first  of  it  was  the  distinguished  feudal 
lawyer.  Sir  Thomas  Craig  of  Biccarton,  of  whom  a  notice  is 
^ven  below.  James  Craig,  the  fourth  son  of  his  great  grand- 
son, was  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
to  which  duur  he  was  appointed  October  18,  1710.  He  died 
in  1732.  By  his  wite,  a  daughter  of  Bobert  Dundas  of 
Amiston,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  college  of  justice,  he  had 
two  sons,  Thomas,  usLally  styled  **the  hiird,"  and  Bobert 
The  two  brothers  for  many  years  resided  together,  and  neither 
ever  married.  Though  very  wealthy,  they  were  men  of  pri- 
mitive and  simple  habits.  On  the  death  of  the  elder  brother, 
Thomas,  22d  January,  1814,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  his  younger  brother,  Bobert,  succeeded  him.  The  latter, 
who  had  passed  advocate  in  1754,  was,  about  the  year  1776, 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  commissary  court,  which 
ofilce  he  resigned  in  1791.  He  was  a  liberal  in  politics,  and 
m  1796  he  published  anonymously  at  Edinburgh,  a  pamphlet 


entitled,  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  Justice  and  Neoesnty  of  the 
present  War  with  France,'  8vo,  of  which  a  second  and  improved 
edition  was  published  the  following  year.  Its  object  was  to 
demonstrate  the  right  whidi  every  nation  has  to  remodel  its 
own  institutions  and  choose  its  own  form  of  govemmmt;  re- 
ferring, by  way  of  precedent,  to  the  various  revolutions  which 
have  taken  place  in  Great  Britain,  without  producing  any  at- 
tempt at  interference  on  the  part  of  other  states.  He  died  on 
13th  March  1828,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- three.  Pur- 
suant to  a  deed  of  entail,  Mr.  James  Gibson,  writer  to  the 
signet,  (afterwards  Sir  James  Gibson  Craig,  baronet,  the 
baronetcy  being  conftnred  in  1881)  succeeded  to  the  estate  of 
Biocarton,  when  he  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Craig. 
(For  notice  of,  see  page  692.)  At  his  death  in  1850,  his  son. 
Sir  William,  became  second  banmet. 

Another  family  of  the  name  were  the  Craigs  of  Dalnair 
and  Costerton,  Mid- Lothian,  who  became  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  the  Tytlers  of  Woodhouselee,  Anne  Craig,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Craig,  Esq.  of  Costerton,  writer  to  the  signet,  ^ 
having,  in  1745,  married  the  eminent  antiquarian  writer, 
William  Tytler  of  Woodhouselee.  She  was  the  mother  of 
Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  usually  styled  Lord  Woodhouselee. 
Her  sister,  Miss  Craig  of  Dalnair,  married  Mr.  Alexander 
Kerr,  a  wine  merchant  at  Bordeaux,  father  of  James  Kerr, 
Esq.  of  Blackshieis.  The  last  of  the  Dalnair  family.  Sir 
James  Henry  Craig,  E.B.,  governor-general  of  British  North 
America,  died  in  1812. 

CRAIG,  Sm  Thomas,  of  Riccarton,  a  distui- 
gnished  lawyer  and  writer  on  the  feadal  law,  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh  abont  1538.  It  is  nncertun 
whether  his  father  was  Bobert  Craig,  a  merchant 
in  Edinbnrgh,  or  William  Craig  of  Craigfintrj, 
afterwards  Craigston  in  Aberdeenshire.  In  1652 
he  was  entered  a  student  of  St.  Leonard's  college, 
in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  which  he  quitted 
in  1555,  after  receiving  his  degree  as  bachelor  of 
ai-ts.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  university  of 
Paris,  where  he  studied  the  civil  and  canon  laws. 
He  returned  to  Scotland  about  1561,  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  February  1563,  and,  in  1564,  was  made 
justice-depute.  In  1566,  when  Prince  James  was 
bom,  Craig  wrote  a  Latin  hexameter  poem  of 
some  length  on  the  event,  entitled  *'  G«nethliacon 
Jacobi  Principis  Scotorum,'  which  is  highly  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Tytler  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Craig. 
This,  and  his  ^  Parsneticon,*  a  poem  written  on 
the  departure  of  King  James  for  England,  are 
inserted  in  the  ^Deliti«  Poetarum  Scotorum.* 
Craig  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice  at  the 
bar,  which  he  enjoyed  for  upwards  offor^  years. 
He  was  a  convert  to  the  protestant  religion,  and 
appears  to  have  kept  himsf^if  apart  from  the 
political  intrigues  and  commotions  of  those  dis- 
tracted times,  devoting  himself  to  his  professional 
duties,  and,  in  his  hours  of  reUxation,  cultivating 
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A  taste  for  classical  literatnre.  His  principal  work 
Ib  bis  learned  treatise  on  the  fendal  law,  entitied 
'  Joa  Fendale,'  which  is  held  in  such  hig^  estima- 
tion, that  it  has  often  been  qnoted  both  bj  histo- 
riatia  and  lawyers.  It  was  completed  in  1608,  bnt 
not  pnbllshed  till  fortj-seven  jears  after  his  death. 
In  Janaarj  1609  he  wrote  a  Latin  treatise  on  the 
right  of  James  to  tbe  crown  of  England,  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  which  was,  hj  Dr.  Gatherer, 
published  in  1708.  He  was  present  at  King 
James'  entry  into  London,  as  well  as  at  his  cor- 
onation, which  events  he  commemorated  in  a 
Latin  hexameter  poem.  Having  repeatedly  de- 
clined the  honour  of  knighthood.  King  James 
ordered  that  he  should  nevertheless  enjoy  the  style 
and  title.  In  1601  he  was  one  of  the  Scots  com- 
missioners nominated  by  his  majesty  to  confer 
with  others  on  the  part  of  England,  regarding  the 
probability  of  a  union  between  the  two  countries, 
a  fsvonrite  project  with  King  James.  Sir  Thomas 
wrote  a  work  on  this  subject,  which  still  remwns 
in  manuscript.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
independent  sovereignty  of  Scotland,  entitled  '  De 
Hominio,'  which  was  translated  into  bad  Eoglish 
by  Mr.  George  Ridpath,  and  published  in  1696. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became  advocate 
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fbr  the  cfanrch.  Sir  Thomas  Craig  died  at  Edin- 
burgh, February  26,  1608.  His  portrait  is  given 
in  the  preceding  column. 

He  had  married  Helen,  danghter  of  Heriot  ot 
Trabrown,  in  East  Lothian,  by  whom  he  bad  foor 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Hie  eldest  son.  Sir 
Lewis  Craig,  bom  in  1569,  was  educated  at  the 
nniversity  of  Edinburgh,  under  the  eye  of  his  fa- 
tber,  and  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts  on  3( 
July  1697.  He  afterwards  stndied  the  civil  law 
for  two  years  at  Poitiers,  and  on  his  return  to  his 
native  country  was  admitted  an  advocate,  11th 
Jane  1600.  He  was  knighted  and  appointed  a 
lord  of  session  sometime  between  the  34th  Feb- 
msry  1604  and  ISth  June  1605.  He  sat  as  a 
lord  of  session,  nnder  the  title  of  Lord  Wiights- 
hotises,  while  his  father  was  still  a  pleader  at  the 
bar.  The  judges  at  that  time  wore  their  hats  oi 
the  bench,  but,  "  whenever,"  says  Mr.  Tytler, 
"  his  father  appeared  before  him,  Sir  Lewis,  as 
became  a  pious  son,  uncovered,  and  listened  to  his 
parent  with  the  ntmoat  reverence."  [_Liye  by  Mr. 
P.  F.  Tytler.']  Sir  Lewis  died  before  6th  June 
1622. — Sir  Thomas  Craig's  works  are : 

PosmiiU.    Edin.  10OS,  4Co. 

S«nniuBini  at  invioliuirni  Prindini  JudIm  Britmnianm 
■t  OilliinuR  Rigia  ]TE*ANO«OPIA.  Bob.  CbirMrii. 
IflOS,  4ta.  Tfaii  poem  imd  bis  Fureastieoii  ira  raprintcd  io- 
t«  I>dit.  P«t.  Scotor.  Ainit.  1617. 

Jo*  Fimdile,  trlbni  Ijbri*  oiraprebaiiimi.  E£n.  ISU,  ttil 
Id«n  «  Editions  Jao.  Biillis.  Edin.  17S3,  to).  A  work  ol 
■ntboritj  OTsr  >U  Enrops.  Anothsi  edition,  Lipa's,  1716, 4t(i. 

Smtluid'i  SoTsrcigiiCj  Hwrtod,  bsings  dispntc oHiosniing 
homigs  against  tboss  tihn  tnuDtuD  tbit  Sootlaad  ii  a  fn  of 
England.  TruslatHJ  from  tba  Latin,  with  a  Prafan,  b; 
Qaorga  Ridpath.     Lflndon,  IflSS,  Sto.    IGSS,  Sro. 

Tbs  right  of  SnoosHon  to  the  Elngdom  of  England,  in  two 
bo<^  against  Paraona,  th«  Jaaoit,  who  gndoaTonrod  to  orar- 
throw  not  odI]'  ths  right  of  Snccesaton,  bnt  aln  the  aicred 
aothoritj  oT  Kinjp  thsmaelTH.  Writlan  abora  IDO  jaa 
trana.atad  Ont  of  the  Latin,  bj  Jamas  Oatbanr. 
LoDdon,  1708,  Sro. 

CRAIG,  John,  an  eminent  preacher  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  colleague  of  John  Knox,  was  bom 
in  1512,  and  soon  after  lost  his  father  in  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Flodden.  He  recdved  bis  eda< 
cntion  at  tbe  nniversity  of  St.  Andrews,  and  going 
afterwards  to  England,  became  tutor  to  the  fomily 
of  Lord  Dacre.  In  consequence  of  the  war  which 
broke  oat  between  England  and  Scotland,  he  re- 
tnmed  to  his  native  country,  and  became  a  &iar 
ot  the  Dominican  order.    Falling  under  the  sub- 
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picion  of  heresy,  ke  was  tlirown  into  prison,  bat 
was  soon  Uberated.  In  1537  he  left  Scotland,  and 
after  m  vain  attempting  to  procure  a  place  at 
Cambridge,  proceeded  to  France,  and  thence  to 
Italy.  At  the  recommendation  of  Cardinal  Pole 
he  was  admitted  among  the  Dominicans'  at  Bolog- 
na, and  such  was  his  merit,  that  he  was  soon 
raised  to  the  rectorate  of  that  body,  finding  a 
copy  of  Calvin's  Institutions  in  the  library  of  the 
Inquisition,  he  was  induced  to  read  that  worlc, 
when  he  became  a  convert  to  the  protestant  doc- 
trines. Making  no  secret  of  his  change  of  senti- 
ments, he  was  exposed  to  considerable  danger, 
but  was  advised  by  an  old  monk,  a  countryman  of 
hi»  own,  to  obtain  his  dischapge,  and  depart  from 
the  monastery  He  now  entered  as  tutor  into  the 
family  of  a  neighbouring  nobleman  who  had  em- 
braced protestant  principles ;  but  both  he  and  his 
patron  being  accused  of  heresy,  were  seized  and 
sent  to  Rome,  where  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and, 
with  some  others,  condemned  to  be  burnt  on  the 
20tb  of  August  1559.  Lucidly  for  him,  the  pope, 
Pani  the  Fourth,  died  on  the  evening  before  the 
day  appointed  for  his  execution,  and  the  populace 
having  excited  a  tumult  in  the  dty,  the  prison 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  Craig  and  his  fellow 
captives  effected  their  escape,  and  took  refuge  in 
a  house  beyond  the  suburbs.  They  were  pursued 
by  a  company  of  soldiers,  and  on  entering  the 
bouse,  their  leader  looked  Craig  eagerly  in  the 
face,  and,  taking  him  aside,  asked  if  he  recollected 
of  once  relieving  a  poor  wounded  soldier  whilst 
walking  in  the  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Bologna. 
Craig  replied  that  he  did  not  remember  the  cir- 
cumstance. **But  I  remember  it,"  replied  the 
gratefid  soldier;  "I  am  the  man  whom  you  re- 
lieved, and  Providence  has  now  put  it  in  my  power 
to  return  the  kindness  which  you  showed  to  a 
distressed  stranger.  You  are  at  liberty;  your 
companions  I  must  take  along  with  me,  but,  for 
your  sake,  shall  show  them  every  favour  in  my 
power."  He  then  supplied  him  with  money,  and 
allowed  him  to  d^art. 

Craig  soon  found  his  way  back  to  Bologna,  but 
afraid  of  being  denounced  to  the  Inquisition,  he 
left*  that  city,  and  avoiding  all  the  public  roads, 
endeavoured  to  reach  Milan;  his  money  failing 
him  on  the  road,  he  laid  himself  down  by  the  side 


of  a  wood  to  ruminate  on  his  sad  condition,  when, 
to  his  surprise,  a  strange  dog  came  fawning  up  to 
him  with  a  purse  in  its  mouth.  Viewing  this  aa 
*'  a  singular  testimony  of  Gtod's  care  of  him,"  he 
now  prosecuted  his  journey  with  renewed  strength. 
Having  reached  Vienna,  and  announced  himself  a 
Dominican  monk,  he  was  employed  to  preach 
before  the  archduke  of  Austria,  afterwards  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  the  Second,  with  whom  he 
became  a  favourite.  But  the  new  pontiff  applying 
to  have  him  sent  back  to  Borne  as  a  condenmed 
heretic,  the  archduke  dismissed  him  with  a  safe* 
conduct.  In  1560  he  arrived  in  England,  and  be- 
ing informed  of  the  establishment  of  the  Reformed 
religion  in  his  native  country,  he  hastened  to  Ed- 
inburgh, and  was  admitted  to  the  ministry.  Hav- 
ing, during  an  absence  of  twenty-fbur  years, 
nearly  forgotten^  his  native  language,  he  preached 
for  a  short  time  in*  Latin  to  some  of  the  learned 
in  Magdalene  chapel)  in  the  Cowgate.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  minister  of  the  Canongate, 
where  he  had  not  officiated  long  till  he  was  elected, 
in  1562,  colleague  to  John  Knox,  in  the  parish 
church  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  continued  for  nine 
years.  In  1564,  in  one  of  his  sermons  he  inveigh- 
ed against  the  hypocrisy  of  the  times  with  so 
much  truth  and  point  that  many  of  the  courtiers 
were  highly  offended,  and  im  particular  Maitland 
of  Lethington,  secretary  to  the  queen,  who  soon 
after,  in  the  famous  conference  between  the  court 
lords  and  the  leading  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly, carried  on  the  discussion  singly  with  John 
Knox.  In  the  following  year  he  and  his  colleague 
Knox  were  ordained  by  the  Assembly  to  prepare 
the  form  of  the  exercise  to  be  used  at  a  public  fast, 
and  to  cause  it  to  be  printed.  This  treatise  of  fast- 
ing was  long  preserved  in  the  Psalm-books.  In  the 
memorable  year  1567  he  proclaimed  the  banns  of 
marriage  between  the  queen  and  Bothwell,  de- 
claring at  the  same  time  that  the  marriage  was 
odious  and  scandalous  to  the  world;  for  which 
he  was  caUed  before  the  council.  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  July  1568,  with  six  other  min- 
isters he  was  appointed  to  revise  the  form  ana 
order  of  excommunication  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Knox;  and  in  that  of  July  1569,  he  and 
Knox,  with  Mr.  David  Lindsay  and  the  superin- 

tendant  of  Lothian,  received  commission  to  revise 
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the  acts  of  the  General  Assemblies.  Of  the  As- 
sembly which  met  at  Edinbm*gh  on  1st  March 
1570  he  was  chosen  moderator.  He  was  re-elect- 
ed to  the  same  office  in  the  meeting  of  the  Creneral 
Assembly  24th  October  1576,  and  was  a  third 
time  elected  moderator  on  17th  October  1581. 

About  1572  Craig  was  sent  by  the  General  As- 
sembly to  preach  at  Montrose,  and  two  years 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  minister  at  Aber- 
deen. In  1579  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chap- 
lains to  James  the  Sixth,  and  thereupon  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
General  Assemblies  of  the  Church.  He  assisted 
in  compiling  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  and 
was  the  writer  of  the  National  Covenant  which 
was  signed  in  1580  by  the  king  and  his  household, 
and  from  this  was  called  the  king*8  coyenant  or 
Confession  of  Faith.  On  the  19th  September 
1582,  he  rebuked  the  king  from  the  pulpit  for 
issuing  a  proclamation  in  which  the  ministers  of 
the  church  were  severely  reflected  upon,  for  their 
conduct  in  excommunicating  Robert  Montgomery, 
archbishop  of  Glasgow ;  whereat,  it  is  said,  the 
king  wept,  saying  that  he  might  have  told  him 
privately.  Mr.  Craig  had  taken  great  pains  in 
collecting  the  acts  of  Assembly,  which  were  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Assembly  of  1588.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  and  several  ministers  were  sum- 
moned before  the  council  for  their  bold  speeches, 
and  their  opposing  such  acts  of  parliament  as  they 
thought  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the  church ;  on 
which  occasion  the  earl  of  Arran,  the  king's  fav- 
ourite, started  to  his  feet,  and  said  they  were  too 
pert ;  he  should  shave  their  heads,  pare  their  nails, 
and  make  them  an  example  to  all  who  should  re- 
bel against  king  and  council.  They  were  charged 
to  compear  before  the  king  and  council  at  Falk- 
land on  the  4th  September.  They  obeyed,  when 
some  warm  discussion  took  place  between  Mr. 
Craig  and  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Arran 
endeavoured  to  browbeat  him  and  those  with  him. 
Mr.  Craig  was  discharged  from  preaching,  and  he 
and  the  other  accused  ministers  were  commanded 
to  compear  again  before  the  council  the  16th  of 
November.  He  afterwards  subscribed  the  bond 
of  obedience.  He  officiated  at  the  coronation  of 
the  queen  in  1590,  and  on  her  subsequent  entry 
into  Edinburgh   his  son,  "  a  young  boy,  made  a 


short,  oration  to  hei  "  In  1591  he  prepared,  by 
order  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  form  of  an 
examination  before  the  Communion,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  taught  in  schools  and 
families,  in  place  of  the  catechism.  On  29th  De- 
cember in  that  year,  he  again  rebuked  the  king 
from  the  pulpit  for  not  doing  justice  to  his  people, 
to  the  great  wrath  of  his  majesty.  In  1595,  from 
the  infirmities  of  age,  he  resigned  his  office  of 
minister  to  the  king,  and  retired  from  public  life. 
He  died  December  4, 1600,  aged  88. 

CRAIG,  Albxandbr,  a  poet,  of  whom  little  is 
known.  His  amorous  songs,  sonnets,  and  el^es, 
were  published  in  London  in  1606. 

CRAIG,  John,  a  learned  mathematidaa  and 
(divine,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  the  place  and 
date  of  his  birth  are  unknown.  He  settled  at 
Cambridge  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  mathems^ 
cal  writer  by  a  number  of  papers  on  Fluxions,  and 
other  subjects,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactiona, 
and  in  the  Acta  Erudltorum.  He  had  a  contro- 
versy with  John  Bernoulli  on  the  quadrature  of 
curved  lines  and  curvilinear  flgurest  in  which 
Leibnitz  took  the  part  of  Craig.  But  hia  moat 
extraordinary  work  is  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-six 
pages  4to,  entitled  ^  Theologia  ChristianaB  Princi- 
pia  Mathematica,*  published  at  London  in  1699 
The  object  of  this  curious  tract  is  to  calculate  the 
duration  of  moral  evidence  and  the  authority  of 
historical  facts.  He  establishes,  as  his  frmdamen- 
tal  proposition,  that  whatever  we  believe  upon 
the  testimony  of  men,  inspired  or  uninspired,  is 
nothing  more  than  probable.  He  then  proceedt 
to  suppose  that  the  probability  diminishes  in  pro- 
portion as  the  distance  of  time  from  this  testimony 
increases;  and  by  means  of  algebraical  calcula- 
tions, he  arrives  at  length  at  the  conclusion,  that 
the  probability  is,  that  the  Christian  xeligiott  wiU 
last  only  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-four  yean 
from  the  date  of  his  book!  His  tract  was  repub- 
lished at  Ldpsic  in  1755,  by  J.  D.  Titius  of  Wit- 
temberg,  with  a  refutation  of  his  arguments.  The 
Abbe  Houteville  also  combated  his  learned  but 
absurd  reveries.  The  date  of  Craig*s  death  is  not 
known.  The  following  list  of  his  writings  is  from 
Watt*8  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  in  which  it  is  stated 
he  was  sometime  vicar  of  Gillingham,  Dorsetshira 


lltthodu  fignrenini,  linaui  recdi  et  tiurn  compreheiiMniin ! 
qudntDTu  detaimiitvidi.     London,  1685,  4ta.  , 

Tnctatos  ifiJttheniHliiniA,  do  figuiUQiD  ciirviliii«amji3  qujul- 
ntnrii,  et  locii  geometiicu.     LondoD,  1692, 1693,  4to. 

Thsolo^   Oirutiuiai   Pnudpii  Uatbanutiu.      LoodoD, 
1699,  4U.     K«pTiDl«d,  Leipiio,  I7fi5. 

Do  ctlcnlo  flaentiiUD,  lib.  iL  et  de  optici  uuljlica,  lib,  iL 
London,  171S,  4U. 

Tbo  Qnadntnra  of  tbo  Loguithmii:  Cnrre;    tnnslita} 
from  tbo  Latin.     Phil.  Tnni.  Abr.  n.  StS.     1698. 

Qnodntun  of  Fignree  Gmnetiicillj  ImtioDal.    lb.  302. 
1697. 

Loltor,  conUinin, 
Solid  of  Lout  Seais 
III.54S.     1700-1. 

Specimon  of  dotemiiiuiig  t^o  Qiudntim  of  figareo.     lb.  < 
M.    ITDS. 

Solution  of  Bernomlli's  Prablem.     lb.  90.     1701 

Of  tbo  Length  of  Curre  Lino.    lb.  406.    1T08. 

HeUwd  of  Haldng  Logiritbnu.     lb.  609.     1710. 

DewripCirai  of  tlw  Had  of  i  mcostioii*  Cair.    lb.  661 
1711. 


CRAIG,  Jamks,  &  Terj  popular  preacher  in  htf 
day,  waa  born  at  Gifford,  in  Eaat  Lothian,  ir 
1682.  He  was  educated  in  the  nniTCreity  of  Ed- 
inburgh, where  he  took  hig  degree  of  M.A.,  and 
was  ord^ned  minister  at  Teater.  Doring  the 
time  he  remained  there,  he  wrote  a  volume  of 
'  Divine  PoemB,'  which  pasaed  through  two  edi- 
tions. He  afterwards  became  minister  at  Had- 
diggtOD;  and,  in  1782,  was  translated  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  died  in  1744,  aged  62.  His 
aermoDH,  in  three  volumes  6vo,  chiefly  on  the 
heads  of  Christianity,  pobliahed  at  Edinborgh  in 
173S,  were  at  one  time  much  esteemed,  but  thej 
are  now  become  scarce. 

CRAIG,  WnxiAM,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine, 
was  the  bod  of  a  merchant  in  Glasgow,  where  he 
waa  bom  in  Febmaiy  1709.  At  college  he  dis- 
gniefaed  liimself  bj  his  imcommon  proficiency  in 
daasical  learning.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
17U ;  and  in  1737,  having  received  a  presentation 
from  Mr.  Lockhart  of  Cambnsnethan,  he  was 
orduned  minister  of  that  parish.  He  afterwards 
accepted  of  a  presentation  to  Glasgow,  and  l>ecanie 
minister  of  St.  Andrew's  church  in  that  city.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Anderaou,  a  con- 
sidaralde  merchant  in  Glasgow,  by  whom  he  had 
tereral  children,  two  of  whom,  William,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  afterwards  Lord  Craig,  and  John,  a  mer 
chuit,  Borvived  their  ftther.  His  wife  died  in 
1768.  and  he  snbaeqnently  married  the  dangler  of 
GilbertKennedy,  Esq.  ofAnchtifardel.    Dr.  Crai(, 


1784,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.    HI* 
)  much  admired  for  their  eloquence. 
His  works  are: 

An  Etaj  on  Che  Ijfo  of  Jana  CliriaL    Edm.  1767,  tSmo. 

TirenCy  DiKoones  on  varioaa  snbjaots.  Ediii.  177S,  S 
TOls.  12ino.  Noil  odition,  wilh  snonJ  ad£tioiul  Eanaoni, 
uuja  liTsofthe  Anthor.    IBOS,  2  roll.  Std. 


CRAIG,  William,  Lord  Crais,  an 
jndge,  sou  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  In  1745. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  waa 
admitted  advocate  in  1768.  In  1787  he  becama 
sherifF-depnte  of  Ayrshire;  and  in  l?ft3,  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Hailee,  was  raised  to  the  Bench, 
when  he  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Crt^g.  In  179S 
he  succeeded  Lord  Henderland  as  a  judge  of  the 
court  of  jnaticiary,  which  situation  he  held  till 
1812,  when  he  resigned  it  on  accoont  of  infirm 
health.  While  still  an  advocate,  be  was  one  of 
the  chief  contiibntors  to '  The  Mirror,'  a  celebrated 
periodical  pnbUahed  at  Edinborgh,  the  Joint  pro- 
duction of  a  society  of  gentlemen,  all  connected 
with  the  bar,  except  Mr.  Henry  Mackenale,  anthor 
of  'llie  Man  of  Feeling.'  This  sodety  was  at 
first  termed  the  'Tabernacle,'  and  nsnally  met  in 
a  tavern  for  the  purpose  of  reading  their  essays. 
When  the  publication  of  these  was  resolved  npon. 
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the  idea  of  which  originated  with  Mr.  Craig,  the 
name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  ^  Mirror  Clnb.* 
The  Mirror  was  commenced  January  23,  1779, 
and  finished  with  the  110th  number,  May  27, 1780. 
The  whole  was  afterwards  republished  in  3  vols. 
8vo.  Mr.  Craig's  contribntions,  next  to  those  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  were  the  most  numerous.  The 
thirty-sixth  number,  written  by  him,  **  contributed 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree,*'  says  Dr.  Anderaon, 
in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  '^  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
^he  name  and  writings  of  the  ingenious  and  ami- 
able young  poet,  Michael  Bruce."  Mr.  Craig  also 
wrote  many  excellent  papers  for  *  The  Lounger,' 
which  was  started  some  yean  after  by  the  same 
club.  His  lordship,  who  was  the  cousin  of  Mrs. 
M^Lehose,  the  celebrated  Clarinda  of  Bums,  died 
July  8,  1813.  From  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Craig  by 
Kay  the  woodcut  on  the  preceding  page  has  been 
taken. 

CRAIG,  James,  an  eminent  architect  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  William 
Craig,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  and  Mary,  young- 
est sister  of  James  Thomson,  the  author  of  the 
Seasons.  His  plan  for  the  new  town  of  Edin- 
burgh, published  in  1768,  and  dedicated  to  George 
the  Third,  first  brought  him  into  notice.  It  was 
altered  by  Craig  himself  ib  1774.  Various  other 
changes  were  effected  on  the  plan,  ere  it  assumed 
a  permanent  shape  even  on  paper.  It  was  selected 
as  the  best  from  a  great  number  of  competing  de- 
signs. On  publishing  it,  he  appended  to  it  the 
following  quotation  from  his  uncle's  Seasons : 


t» 


August,  aroond,  whmt  public  works  I  see! 

Lo  I  stately  streets,  lo !  squares  that  ooort  the  breeie, 

See  long  canals,  and  deepened  rivers  join 

Each  part  with  each,  and  with  the  circling  main, 

The  whole  entwined  Island." 


A  part  of  Craig's  design  was  to  preserve  and  ex- 
tend the  North  Loch,  at  the  back  of  Edinburgh 
Castle,  hi  the  form  of  a  long  canal.  It  is  now 
turned  to  much  better  use,  after  being  drained,  as 
the  site  of  that  portion  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Railway  which  runs  into  the  Edinburgh 
terminus.  Craig  was  presented  with  a  gold 
medal  bearing  the  city  arms  and  a  suitable  inscrip- 
tion, and  received  along  with  it  the  freedom  of  the 
aty  of  Edinburgh  in  a  silver  box.    The  Physi- 


cian's Hall,  a  chaste  Grecian  edifice,  designed  by 
him,  which  stood  on  the  south  side  of  George  street, 
but  removed  in  1845,  seems  to  have  been  his  best 
work.  The  foundation  stone  of  it  was  laid  in 
1774  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cullen;  but  that 
building  was  removed  in  1845,  and  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Scotland,  remarkable  for  its  lofty 
and  magnificent  portico,  now  occupies  its  site.  In 
1786  Craig  issued  a  quarto  pamphlet,  illustrated 
with  engravings,  containing  a  scheme  for  remodel- 
ling the  old  town,  but  its  suggestions  were  not 
adopted.  £Qs  professional  skill  was  for  a  long 
time  almost  entirely  exercised  on  the  private 
dwellings  of  the  new  town,  and  these  generally 
are  so  elegantly  designed,  and  the  streets  so  uni- 
form as  to  have  acquired  for  the  new  town  of 
Edinburgh,  the  proud  title  of  '*  the  city  of  palaces.** 
He  died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  23d  June,  1795. 

CRAIG,  Sir  Jambs  Gibson-,  an  eminent  citi- 
zen of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  leading  local 
politicians  of  his  time,  was  bom  on  the  11th  Oc- 
tober, 1765,  and  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of 
Gibson,  of  Durie,  one  of  whom  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Thomas  Craig,  of  Riccarton,  the  learned 
author  of  the  *  Treatise  on  the  Feudal  Law,'  and 
in  consequence  the  subject  of  this  notice,  on  the 
extinction  of  the  male  line,  succeeded  as  heir  of 
entail  to  the  Riccarton  estate.  His  father,  Wil 
liam  Gibson,  Esq.,  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  died 
in  1807.  By  his  wife,  Mary  Cecilia,  a  daughter 
of  James  Balfour,  Esq.,  of  Pilrig,  he  had  nine 
sons  and  a  daughter.  Sir  James,  the  second  son, 
was  educated  at  the  High  School  of  his  native 
city,  and  in  1786  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet.  Latterly  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  that  body.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  entertained  a  zealous  attachment 
to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
throughout  his  long  life  had  always  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  able  and  active  of  the  liberals 
of  Scotland.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789,  he  was  one  of  those  who  came 
prominently  forward  to  agitate  for  parliamentary 
reform ;  and  by  his  purse,  his  pen,  his  influence, 
and  professional  counsel,  undismayed  by  the  frowns 
of  those  in  power,  he  aided  the  liberal  canse,  and 
proved  himself  the  friend  of  the  friends  of  liberty, 
when  more  cautious  and  less  zealous  supporters  of 
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liberal  opinions  shrank  from  the  hazards  and  dan- 
gers which  then  attended  such  a  bold  and  honest 
course  as  was  adopted  by  him  and  a  few  others 
holding  similar  sentiments.  At  a  later  period, 
when  HaiTy  Erskine ;  John  Clerk  of  Eldin ;  Adam 
Gillies,  afterwards  Lord  Gillies ;  David  Cathcart, 
afterwards  Lord  Alloway ;  and  others  of  the  Ed- 
inburgh Whigs,  were  joined  by  Cranstoun,  Jef- 
frey, Moncrieff,  Cockburn,  and  Murray,  James 
Gibson  was  still  the  active  and  indomitable  agent 
in  conducting  the  policy  of  the  party.  "  In  fact," 
says  a  writer  in  a  local  journal,  "  the  presence 
and  counsel  of  Sir  James  were  always  deemed  in- 
dispensable when  a  movement  was  to  be  made, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  main  springs  when  specula- 
tion gave  way  to  action.  During  that  period  of 
excitement  which  followed  a  few  years  after  the 
peace,  when  men,  undistracted  by  the  shock  of 
contending  hosts,  had  time  to  revert  to  political 
reform,  we  find  Sir  James  receiving  his  full  share 
of  the  abuse  then  lavished  by  the  *  Beacon*  on  the 
leaders  of  the  Whig  party.  One  charge  made  by 
that  journal  involved  his  professional  reputation 
and  personal  honour,  and  he  sought  recourse  in 
the  jury  court,  when,  after  an  elaborate  trial,  dur- 
ing which  the  most  satisfactory  testimony  was 
borne  to  his  high  character  and  honour,  by  cer- 
tain of  the  most  eminent  of  his  professional  bre- 
thren, although  on  the  opposite  side  of  politics, 
ae  triumphantly  established  his  case,  and  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  for  him  with  £500  damages.'* 
fie  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Fox  and  most 
of  the  leaders  of  the  old  whig  school,  and  figures 
prominently  in  the  sarcastic  ballad  against  the 
Whigs  written  by  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  in  1822, 
which  led  to  the  fatal  duel  with  Mr.  Stuart  of 
Duneam,  In  which  Boswell  was  shot. 

During  the  Reform  agitation  of  1830-31,  and  82, 
his  unimpaired  energies  and  undying  zeal  in  the 
cause,  enabled  him,  though  then  verging  on  his 
seventieth  year,  to  discharge,  with  admirable  skill, 
courage,  and  boldness,  the  duties  of  that  leader- 
ship to  which  he  was  called  by  his  services  and 
character.  His  tall  and  commanding  figure  might 
be  seen  at  all  the  public  meetings  of  that  stormy 
period,  with  his  characteristic  top-boots ;  and,  al- 
though no  orator,  he  could  express  his  sentiments 
in  public,  in  a  style  which,  from  its  brevity  and 


force,  told  powerfully  on  his  audience.  Shrewd 
common  sense,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  business-like  way  of  handling  the  ques- 
tion, were  his  principal  characteristics  on  these 
occasions.  He  attended  and  took  part  in  the 
Eing*s  Park  demonstrations  in  favour  of  reform, 
and  all  the  other  meetings  in  Edinburgh,  and  they 
were  numerous,  of  that  exciting  period,  and  waa 
one  of  the  foremost  at  the  Jubilee  of  1832,  in  cel- 
ebrating the  triumph  of  the  liberal  party.  To  the 
last  he  retained  his  interest  in  public  and  political 
matters,  yet,  though  for  many  years  known  to  be 
the  confidential  adviser  and  agent  of  the  leaders 
of  the  liberal  party  in  Scotland,  few  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  have  ever  been  more  generally  respeqt- 
ed,  or  their  name  been  more  truly  honoured,  not 
only  in  that  city,  but  throughout  Scotland.  This 
he  owed  to  the  strength,  ardour,  and  firmness  of 
his  mind,  his  judgment  and  resolution,  and  parti- 
cularly to  his  honesty  of  purpose,  and  straightfor- 
ward honourable  course  of  conduct. 

In  1831,  during  the  ministry  of  Earl  Grey,  as  a 
reward  for  his  political  services  to  his  party,  he 
was  created  a  baronet  of  the  united  kingdom. 
The  whig  patronage  for  Scotland  was  supposed  to 
have  been  vested  for  a  considerable  period  in  his 
hands ;  but  he  was  never  known  to  use  his  influ- 
ence unfairly  to  promote  his  own  interests,  or  those 
of  his  party.  He  had  no  personal  ambition  but 
to  serve  and  promote  the  liberal  cause.  Though 
he  was  understood,  from  his  influential  position 
and  the  services  he  had  rendered  them,  to  have  a 
large  claim  on  the  whig  party,  he  never  solicited 
any  office  for  himself.  In  1806,  when  the  Whigs 
obtained  a  brief  tenure  of  the  ministry,  he  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor  of  stamps,  an  office  which  he  did 
not  long  continue  to  hold. 

Up  to  a  short  period  of  his  death  he  regularly 
attended  at  the  chambers  of  the  eminent  firm  of 
which  he  was  the  head — ^Messrs.  Gibson-Craigs, 
Wardlaw,  and  Dalziel,  writers  to  the  signet — 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  professional  business, 
and  also  in  that  of  the  banks  and  public  companies 
with  which  he  was  officially  connected  as  a  director. 

It  was  on  the  motion  of  Sir  James  Gibson-Cralg, 
that,  at  the  meeting  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  creditors 
and  trustees  on  the  17tfa  December,  1830,  after 
the  failure  of  the  latter,  Sir  Walter  was  requested 
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lo  accept  of  his  fornitore,  plate,  linens,  paintings, 
libraiy,  and  cariosities  at  Abbotsford,  as  tlie  best 
means  they  had  of  expressing  their  very  high 
sense  of  his  most  hononrable  conduct,  and  in 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  exertions  on  their 
behalf. 

fie  married,  in  September  1796,  a  danghter  of 
James  Thomson,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh.  He  as- 
sumed the  additional  surname  and  arms  of  Craig, 
in  1818,  on  succeeding  Robert  Craig,  Esq.  of  Ric- 
carton,  in  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an  entail 
made  by  his  predecessor  He  died  6th  March 
1860,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy,  and 
estates  of  Ingliston  and  Riccarton,  by  his  eldest 
son,  William  Gibson-Craig,  Esq.,  sometime  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Edinburgh. 

Oraiois,  a  itiniama  origiDallj  CrMgach,  a  Celtic  word 
ngmiymg  a  cngg7  ridge,  and  derived  from  the  lands  of 
Graigie  in  the  parish  of  Dalmenj,  Linlithgowshire^  now  called 
OraigiehalL  Tbej  formeriy  belonged  to  a  family  who  took 
their  name  fiom  tiiem.  Joannes  de  Craigin,  or  Graigie,  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  ori^al  charter  of  Dondas  of 
Dnndas,  the  Superior,  in  the  reign  of  David  the  First  In  the 
Ragman  Roll  (1296)  is  the  name  of  John  de  Grsigjr,  supposed 
on  good  gronnds  to  belong  to  this  family.  In  1867,  John  de 
Craigy  of  that  ilk  is  made  mention  of  io  the  Chartnlaiy  of 
St.  Giles.  He  got  the  lands  snd  bsrony  of  Braidwood  in 
Laoaikshire  by  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  danghter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  John  de  Monfode,  by  whom  he  had  an  only 
daughter,  Msi^ret,  called  domina  de  Cra^j  heuress  of 
Craigy  and  Braidwood,  who,  in  18S7,  married  Sir  John 
Stewart,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Robert  Stewart  of  Durrisdeer. 
Of  this  mairiage  came  the  Stewarts  of  Graigiehall,  who  pos- 
sessed the  estate  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  y^uBi  *nd 
ultimately  sold  it,  in  1643,  to  John  Fsirholm,  treasurer  of  the 
dty  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Fsirholm's  grand-daughter  married 
the  first  marquis  of  Annandale,  who  in  her  right  obtained 
Craigiehall.  Their  only  sunimg  child,  Henrietta,  on  her 
marriage  with  the  first  earl  of  Hopetoun,  carried  the  estate 
into  that  family,  and  it  is  now  possessed  by  Mr.  Hope  Vere, 
their  descendant,  the  additional  name  of  Vere  or  Weir  having 
been  assumed  on  the  marriage  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Hope, 
lecond  son  of  the  said  earl  of  Hopetoun,  with  the  heiress  of 
Blackwood,  in  Lanarkshire,  whose  name  was  Vere. 

Another  principal  family  of  the  name  were  the  Craigies  of 
Kilgrsston,  in  the  parish  of  Dumbsmie,  Perthshire,  two  of 
whom  were  eminent  judges.  Robert  Craigy  of  Glendoick,  in 
the  parish  of  Einfauns,  in  that  county,  lord  president  of  the 
court  of  session,  bom  in  1685,  was  the  son  of  Lawrence 
Graigie  of  Kilgraston.  Admitted  advocate  dd  January  1710, 
he  wss,  on  4th  Msrch  1742,  appointed  lord  advocate.  On  the 
•leath  of  Robert  Dundee  of  AmisUm,  he  was  promoted  lord 
prendent,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  2d  February  1764i 
On  18th  June  1755  he  wss  named  by  patent  one  of  the  com- 
misttoners  for  improving  the  fisheries  and  manufactures  of 
Scotland.  He  died  10th  March  1760.  Lord  Woodhouselee, 
in  his  Life  of  Lord  Kames,  Q.  41)  has  preserved  his  character 
both  as  a  judge  and  a  lawyer.  Another  Robert  Crsigie,  of 
the  same  fismily,  bom  in  1754,  second  son  of  John  Graigie  of 


Kilgraston  was  also  on  the  bench,  under  the  title  of  Lor« 
Graigie.  He  passed  advocate  18th  July  1776,  was  appointed 
sherifl'-depute  of  Orkney,  November  1786,  and  of  Dumfries 
shire  8d  December  1791,  on  which  occasion  he  was  presented 
with  the  fiieedom  of  the  buigji  of  Dumfiies,  and  was  derated 
to  the  bench  18th  November  1811.  He  died  in  1884^  and 
was  buried  in  the  old  churchyard  of  Dumbamie.  He  was 
considered  an  excellent  feudal  lawyer.  The  estate  of  Kilgns- 
ton  wss  purchased  in  1784  by  John  Grant,  Esq.,  chief  justice 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  who  died  in  1793,  and  was  suo- 

eeeded  by  his  brother  Frsnds,  in  whose  family  it  remains. 

See  SurPLEMSHT  fw  additional  information. 

The  Craigies  of  Dumbamie,  in  the  parish  of  that  name,  are 
a  branch  of  the  family  who  formerly  possessed  EjlgrsstoiL 
"  They  were  rema^able,**  says  the  New  Statistical  Account, 
'*  for  the  elegant  improvements  they  made  on  their  estates ;  and 
it  is  to  their  public  spirit  that  the  community  is  indebted  for 
several  avenues  of  trees  which  adom  the  roads  in  the  parish." 
Half  a  mils  south  from  Perth  there  is  a  village  of  the  name 
of  Graigie.    There  is  slso  a  parish  in  Ayrshire  of  the  name. 

CRAiooroBLT,  a  surname  derived  from  lands  of  that  name 
in  Stirlingshue.  In  November  1555,  Mr.  Alexander  Living- 
ston, and  three  others  of  the  same  name,  with  three  of  their 
servants,  found  surety  to  underly  the  law  for  srt  and  part  of 
the  mutilation  of  John  Graigingelt  of  that  ilk  and  Robert  hit 
son  of  their  left  srms,  committed  within  the  burgh  of  Stirling 
on  the  preceding  21st  of  August  In  1614,  Thomas  Graigin- 
gelt of  that  ilk  was  one  of  the  assise  on  the  trisl  of  Helen 
Erskine,  Isobel  Erskine  and  Annas  Erskine,  asters  of  Ro- 
bert Erskine,  brother  of  the  Isird  of  Dun,  for  poisoning  their 
nephew,  John  Erskine,  heir -apparent  of  David  Erskine, 
their  eldest  brother,  snd  his  brother,  Alexander  Erskine. 
They  were  found  guilty,  and  two  of  them  executed;  the 
third,  Helen,  being  banished  the  kingdom.  In  1600,  George 
Graigingelt,  one  of  the  eari  of  Gowrie*s  attendants,  was  tried 
for  his  share  in  the  Gowrie  c(mspiraey,  and  being  found 
guilty  wss,  on  the  22d  August,  hanged  with  two  others  of  his 
lordship's  retsiners  who  were  condenmed  for  the  same  crime, 
at  the  msrket-cross  of  Perth.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  any  direct  hand  in  the  conspiracy,  but  he  was  seen  keep- 
ing the  back  gate,  with  a  drawn  double-handed  sword  in  his 
hand,  during  the  time  of  the  fray.  He  had  previously  been 
ill  in  bed,  but  on  hearing  the  noise  he  rose  and  ran  up  the 
dose,  and  cried  with  tiie  rest  of  the  town  there  oonveoed, 
**  Give  us  our  provost,  or  the  king's  green  coats  shall  pay  for 
it**  His  deposition  will  be  found  inserted  at  length  in  the 
second  volume  of  Pitcsim*s  Criminal  Trials,  psges  157, 158L 


Craik,  an  old  surname  found  in  the  Ragman  RdL  Nis- 
bet  remarks  that  it  seems  to  be  a  south  country  namSi  In 
the  stewartry  of  JBSrkondbright  there  is  a  family  of  the  sur- 
name of  Craik  who  possess  the  estate  of  Arbigland,  bought 
in  1722  by  the  ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor,  fimm  tbe 
earl  of  Southesk,  for  twenty-two  thousand  merks.  The  son 
of  the  first  Cnuk  of  Arbigland  died  in  1785,  and  his  son, 
William  Craik,  Esq.,  wss  one  of  the  most  successful  agrieol- 
turists  of  his  day.  In  his  younger  yean  he  employed  his  time 
in  the  grazing  of  cattie,  and  was  the  first  who  uidtttook  to 
improve  the  soil  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Arbi|^d  wss 
then  in  its  natural  state,  very  much  covered  vrith  whins  snd 
brooms,  and  yielding  little  rent,  being  only  about  three  thou- 
sand merks  a-year  (eighteen  merks  make  one  pound  sterliog). 
The  estate  is  in  the  parish  of  Kirkbean,  the  dinrdi  of  whidi 
was  built  in  1776,  according  to  a  plan  of  William  Gnik,  Esq. 
then  of  Arbiglano. 
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Mr.  George  L.  Craik,  M.A.,  for  a  long  time  connected  with 
Mr.  Cluurlefi  Knight,  the  London  publisher,  as  editor  of  some 
of  hia  publications,  and  elected  in  1849  professor  of  History 
and  English  literature  in  Queen^s  College,  Belfast,  a  native 
of  Dnmfriet-obhpa,  maj  be  of  the  same  family. 

Crail,  a  surname  derived  from  lands  near  "the  East 
Neok'*  of  Fife,  and  the  name  of  a  parish  there.  In  the 
twelfth  oentm7  there  was  a  family  of  some  consequence,  who 
adopted  the  name  of  Crail  as  their  surname.  Adam  Crail  or 
KJurail,  who  died  in  1227,  was  one  of  the  derici  reffU^  and 
bishop  of  Aberdeen. 


C&AMOSD,  a  sonuune  suppoeed  to  be  derived  from  what  is 
now  the  parish  of  that  name  in  the  counties  of  Linlithgow 
and  Edinburgh.  There  was  an  old  family  Cramond  of  Auld- 
bar  in  Forfarshire.  In  a  charter  of  John  de  Strathem,  1278, 
William  de  Cramond  is  designed  dericus  de  Warderoba  do- 
mini  re^  IxL  the  fifteenth  century  Catherine  Cramond, 
daughter  of  the  proprietor  of  Auldbar,  married  Sir  Thomas 
Maule,  ancestcv  of  tiie.  Panmure  family.  This  lady  was  his 
aeoond  wife.  In  1575,  James  Cramond,  the  then  laird,  sold 
the  barony  to  Lord  Glammis,  in  whose  family  it  continued 
tall  1670,  when  Patrick,  first  earl  of  Strathmore,  sold  it  to 
Sir  James  Sinclair,  who  again  sold  it  to  Peter  and  James 
Young.  In  1758,  it  was  purchased  by  William  Chalmers  of 
Hazlehead,  the  anoeator  of  the  family  of  Chalmers  of  Auld- 
bar. 


Cramond,  a  barony  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland  (now  sup- 
posed extinct),  one  of  the  very  few  which  has  been  held  by 
natives  of  England,  having  no  connexion  whatever,  either  of 
blood,  birth,  or  estate,  with  North  Britain.  It  was  conferred, 
on  the  last  day  of  1628,  by  Charles  the  First,  on  Elizabeth, 
the  second  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Richardson,  knight,  lord  chief 
lustice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  the  only  instance,  as  re- 
marked by  Crawford  in  hia  Peerage,  of  any  female  creation 
in  the  Scottish  Roll.  Lady  Cramond  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Beaumont,  knight,  of  Stonghton  Grange,  Leicester- 
shire, and  had  previously  been  married  to  Su:  John  Ashbum- 
ham  of  Ashbumham  in  Sussex,  knight,  and  by  him,  who 
died  29th  June  1620,  aged  twenty-nine,  had  several  children. 
Her  eldest  son,  John,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Ash- 
bumham. Her  second  husband,  Sir  Thomas  Richardson,  the 
sou  of  Dr.  Thomas  Richardson,  was  bom  at  Hardwick  in 
Suffolk,  8d  July  1569,  and  died  4th  February  1634.  The 
peerage  of  Cramond  was  oonferred  on  his  wife  for  her  life, 
with  remainder,  as  she  had  no  issue  of  her  own,  to  the  son  of 
Sir  Thomas,  by  his  first  wife,  (Ursula,  daughter  of  John 
Southwell,  of  Barham  Hall,  Suffolk,  by  whom  he  had  one 
•on  and  four  daughters)  and  his  heirs  male ;  which  failing  to 
the  heirB  male  of  his  father.  Collins,  in  his  Baronetage  (ed. 
1771,  voL  ii.  page  164)  says,  probably  the  reason  why  the 
title  was  not  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  himself  was  on  account 
of  his  being  a  judge,  it  being  in  those  days  unusual.  Lady 
Cramond  died  16th  April  1651.  Her  second  husband,  Sir 
Thomas  Richardson,  distinguished  himself  as  an  opponent  of 
Land,  having  issued  an  order  against  the  ancient  custom  of 
wakes,  and  directed  every  minister  in  England  to  read  it  in 
his  church.  This  was  considered  an  encroachment  on  the 
eodesiastical  aathofity  by  Laud,  then  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  Richardson  was  brought  before  the  council,  and  so 
severely  reprimanded  that  he  came  out  complaining  that  he 
had  been  almost  choked  by  a  pair  of  lawn  sleeves.  This  step 
was  tne  means  of  tiie  Book  of  Sports,  which  afterwards  proved 
10  fatal  to  that  intolerant  prelate 


Sir  Thomas'  son,  also  named  Sir  Thomas  Richardson,  died 
in  1642,  aged  forty-five.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his 
.first  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Hewett,  knight, 
he  had,  with  other  children,  a  son,  Thomas,  Lord  Cramond, 
who  succeeded  his  stepmother  in  the  titie.  He  had  also  a 
family  by  his  second  wife,  Mary,  widow  of  Sir  Miles  Sandys, 
knight.  The  son,  Thomas  Richardson,  Lord  Cramond,  elect- 
ed member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Norfolk  in  1660, 
married  Aime,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Gomey,  knight,  lord 
mayor  of  London,  and  died  16th  May  1674.  Hia  eldest  son, 
Henry  Richardson,  Lord  Cramond,  bom  in  1650,  married 
Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Napier,  baronet,  of  Luton  Hoo, 
widow  of  Sir  Edward  Barkham  of  Southacre  in  Norfolk.  On 
his  death,  5th  Januaiy  1701,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
William  Richardson,  Lord  Cramond,  bom  2d  August  1654, 
married,  first,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Edward 
Barkham,  Esq.,  of  Southacre,  and  secondly,  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  James  Daniel  of  Norwich,  goldsmith. 
The  former  had  no  issue,  but  by  the  latter  his  lordship  had  a 
son  and  a  daughter;  William  his  heir;  and  Elizabeth,  heiresa 
of  her  brother,  married  in  1785  to  William  Jenny,  Esq.,  of 
Bayfield  in  Norfolk.  They  sold  Southacre  Hall,  tiie  last  re- 
mains of  the  great  Cramond  property  in  Norfolk,  to  Su:  An- 
drew Fountune,  knight.  Lord  Cramond  died  7th  March 
1719,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William  Richardson, 
Lord  Cramond,  bom  in  1714.  He  died,  unmarried,  28th 
July  1735,  when  the  peerage  is  supposed  to  have  become  ex- 
tinct. 

On  this  peerage  the  lords  of  session,  in  their  retum  to  an 
order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  dated  12th  June  1789,  remark 
that  it  does  not  appear  that  any  person  ever  sat  or  voted  as 
Lord  Cramond,  or  that  any  one  offered  to  vote  at  any  election 
since  the  Union  under  that  titie,  but  as  the  descendants  of  Sir 
Thomas  Richardson,  if  any  were,  had  probably  their  residence 
in  England,  their  not  having  claimed  hitherto  can  be  no  objeo- 
tion  to  their  titie  if  they  can  verify  their  right  to  it. 


Cranston,  a  surname  derived  firom  the  lands  of  Cranston 
in  the  counties  of  Edinburgh  and  Roxburgh,  anciently  poa- 
sessed  by  the  ancestora  of  the  noble  family  of  that  name.  A 
parish  on  the  eastem  verge  of  Edinburghshire  now  bears  the 
name  of  Cranston.  In  the  charters  of  the  twelfth  century  it 
was  written  Cranestone,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Craenston, — signi- 
fying the  territory  or  resort  of  the  crane,  a  bird  which,  when 
armorially  carried,  as  by  all  families  of  the  name  of  Cran- 
ston, is  the  emblem  of  piety  and  charity.  Their  motto, 
however,  seems  to  be  the  reverse  of  this,  as  it  is,  "  Thou  shalt 
want  ere  I  want."  In  a  charter  of  King  William  the  Lion  to 
the  abbacy  of  Holyroodhouse,  Eliric  de  Cranston  is  witness. 
He  is  also  witness  to  a  convention  betwixt  Roger  de  Quincy 
and  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Newbottie  in  1170.  In  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Second,  Thomas  de  Cranston  made  a 
donation  to  the  monastery  of  Soltray,  of  some  lands  lying 
near  Paiston  in  East  Lothian,  for  the  welfare  of  his  own  soul, 
and  those  of  his  ancestors,  and  successors ;  and  in  that  of 
Alexander  the  Third,  Andrew  de  Cranston  is  witness  to  a 
charter  of  Hugo  de  Riddel, — ^knight,  the  proprietor  of  the 
district,  from  whom  one  portion  of  it  acquired  the  name  of 
Cranston-Riddel — to  the  abbacy  of  Newbottie.  Hugh  de 
Cranston  was  one  of  the  Scottish  barons  who  swore  fealty  to 
King  Edward  the  First  in  1296.  Radolphus  de  Cranston, 
dominus  de  New  Cranston,  son  and  heir  of  Andrew,  lord  ot 
Cranston,  made  a  donation  to  the  abbacy  of  Newbottie  27th 
May,  1888,  and  confirmed  to  the  monasteiy  of  Soltray,  totam 
illam  terram  in  territorio  meo  de  Cranston,  quem  habui  ab 
antecesaonous  meis.  betwixt  1380  and  1340;  in  which  con- 
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j«7  4*  flit  trfii  tf  Omt^^  Hmw 'if  Sfftt,  ittfietol  ftr  Wi^^ 

•gyjtt<4.    la  Ufl^  J4fc«  CbmUm  4r 

wIm  ni  vise,  Bflrtiraf  ft  ratwM  ot  tas  mtko^  m  T^WHfJL 
Is  tfe  MkMrbm^  j«ar  TImimm  CiMit  wi,  fMttfftr  ti 
iMn,  aid  In*  troti^  /otn  GRmtan  wen  aokOB^  tfe  per- 
•MM  wwiiriiiiii<  Ml  A  dkaq^t  of  tPeatoB,  aod  iwColed,  far 

to<k  <a  Ok  palao  <f  Holyrrniafw<Mf ,  $md  IheatM  Cnatwrn 
WM  awDBiiMJ  nhd  tm  not  apfnaiiag  to  aafvcr  fiir  tbe 

Wll&BB  CrHMIMB,  tlM  MB  4if  the 

»d  Barban  Ui  wife,  BMrried  Sanli,  dni^itcmd 
b«»«»  of  0ir  i«ln  Cnoitoofl  of  that  ilk,  tbe  (bit  Lord  Oi»^ 
ftoaa,  aftonrardi  wticad.  Oa  Jooe  11, 1600,  Sir  John  and 
hia  aoa  WiUjam  wart  iadfieCad  lor  tha  naat  of  tha  aaid  Tbo- 
mm  CnmtUmo,  a  dadarad  traitor,  aod  oo  19th  Jnna  they 
prodacad  tha  fcfai^a  wamot  that  procaadingi  riioald  ba  ati^- 
ad  affiniA  than,  wbco  th«7  wcra  eonmandad  to  thdr  Vodg- 
iniqL  Joba  Graaatoai  did  not  laoiifa  a  nnadaaoo  of  hia 
ii/rfaitara  tfll  161L 

Aivftbar  UaSfy  of  tha  tuant^  tha  Cfaaatoimf  of  Corabia  in 
Ikrwkkahira,  wera  at  ona  period  ct  aoma  oofMSderatioD  on 
tha  tiordan.  In  16d0,  Jai^wr  Cianatoon  of  Corabte  waa  one 
of  tha  Barwiefcjihira  barona  who  wara  proceeded  against  for 
oaf()«eting  to  ftilfll  thatr  bonda  '*to  keep  good  nde  within  tbeir 
reapectira  bonnda,"  m  waa  alao  John  Cranatonn  cf  that  ilk. 
Iliejr  f<Fttnd  aaratj  to  atand  tb«r  trial,  when  required,  and 
alao  aobmttttd  tberoaelraa  to  *  the  king'a  wilL'  On  Jnne  20, 
ibiH,  Cuthbart  Cranaton  of  Dodda  fonnd  George  Lord  Hume 
feeofitj  for  bimaalf  and  ilftean  otben  to  nndcrlie  the  law  for 
treaaonabla  aaaiatance  afforded  to  **  onr  old  enemiea**  of  Eng- 
Und,  and  on  9tb  October  following  Cntbbert  Cranaton  of 
Malna  found  eantton  to  anawer  for  the  aame  crime.  Cnth- 
bert  Cranatonn  of  Tbiileatanemaina  and  Tbomaa  Cranatonn 
of  that  ilk  wara  among  thirty-two  border  barona  who  aub- 
acribed  a  bond  at  Kelao,  6th  April  1669*  for  praierTlng  the 
peaoa  of  the  bordera,  agtinit  the  tbieyea  of  Liddesdale,  Eak- 
dale,  Kneadala,  and  Annandale,  the  Armatronga,  Johnatonea, 
Klliotta,  &0.  On  Norembar  9, 1670,  Sir  William  Cranatonn 
of  Dodda,  oommliaarj  of  Lander,  found  security  \o  nnderiie 
the  law  for  tha  alaughter  of  Jamea  prownlee.  In  Birreirs 
Diary,  under  data  October  20,  1696,  (here  ia  the  following 
entry  I  "Gilbert  Lawder  slain  at  Linlithgow  by  this  Cran- 
■touni."  In  March  1612,  Alexander  French  of  Thomiedykea 
afid  Jamea  Wight,  hia  nephew,  were  found  guilty  of  the 
alntigliter  of  John  CranstouQ,  brother  of  Patrick  Cranstoun 
of  Corabie,  and  beheaded  on  the  Castlehill  of  Edinburgh;  and 
on  8d  September  1618,  Gilbert  Cranatonn,  undo  of  the  aaid 
Patrick,  waa  tried  and  found  guilty  of  stealing  a  gray  atol- 
lion  from  the  stables  of  his  nephtfw,  and  of  various  other  acta 
of  theft,  and  of  shooting  George  Home  of  Baasendean  in  the 
thigh,  oommitted  in  September  1609  and  hanged  fbr  the 
•ama  on  tha  Oastlehill  of  Edinburgh. 

Of  thia  name  were  aereral  roiniaten  eininent  m  then*  day. 
'l*he  first  miniater  of  the  parish  of  Liberton,  Mid  Lothian, 
ader  tlie  Reformation  waa  Mr.  Thomas  Cranstoun,  who  had 
piavioualy  been  minister  of  Borthwick.  He  entered  to  his 
stipend,  (which  only  amounted  to  two  hundred  merks,  or 
eleven  pounds  two  shillings  and  twopence,)  at  Lammas  1669, 
aiid  wu  tranalatad  to  Peeblea  at  Whitsunday  1670.  Mr. 
John  CranatouB  wu  miniater  of  Liberton  from  1626  to  1627. 


to  the 

ITith 
the 

IB  EdiabBii^  ob  Ike  17tfc 
ia  that  BMmonbfe 
Hamaa  aad  Morteai  to 
Kirk,  while  certaiB  eeasBiiaMieB  apfwaaiwl  hj 
to  King  JaBMa,  who  waa  tlien  aitting  m  the  Talbootk 
iatcringjaatioe;  id  eonaeqaenee  of  whidi  he  cnlcnd  ia  ward, 
hot  did  not  loDg  coBlinne  m  it,  aa  Ma  nt^ea^^a  rary ' 
diiected  MffimL  Hr.  Robert  Br^e,  and  Aaodier 
Edinboj;^ 

In  the  aame  ragn,  Mr.  Wilfiam  GFanataaB  waa  mJniafTi  off 
Kettle  ia  Fife,  of  whom  Calderwood  rdatea  that  on  the  18th 
Aagnat  1607,  ob  the  meeCiDg  of  the  Synod  ef  Kfe,  whoi  tha 
king  aent  Ibar  oommiaBuinen  to  foioe 
on  the  aynod  aa  moderator,  Mr.  WilEam  Cranatonn, 
tor  of  the  previona  aynod,  walking  in  the 
waa  within  the  kirk,  at  hia  meditation,  and  finding  himadi 
tfoobled  at  the  doaeneaa  of  the  air,  went  up  to  the  polpit,  Boi 
knowing  that  any  other  waa  appointed  by  the  eommiaBiencn 
to  preach,  aod  while  aitting  in  the  pulpit,  a  meaaenger  eame 
to  him  with  a  letter,  whidi  he  pnt  in  hia  pot^et  without 
reading  it  A  little  while  after  anotiier  meaaenger  waa  aent,  in 
tiie  lorda  oommiadonafB'  name,  to  1»d  him  oome  down.  He 
anawered  that  he  came  to  that  place  in  the  name  of  a  greater 
Lord,  whoae  measage  he  had  not  yet  diadiarged,  and  with 
that  named  a  paalm  to  be  anng,  beoanae  he  saw  the  people 
aomewhat  amaged.  Then  one  of  the  bailiea  went  and  whia- 
pared  to  him  that  he  waa  commanded  by  tiie  lotda  to  deaire 
him  to  oome  down.  He  replied,  ^  And  I  ocxmnand  yon  in 
the  name  of  God,  to  ut  down  in  yonr  own  aeat,  and  hear 
what  God  will  aay  to  you  by  me.**  The  bailie  obeyed.  At 
laat,  when  he  waa  c(«imendng  hia  prayer,  the  conservator  at 
the  priviiegea  of  the  merehanta  in  the  low  oonntriea,  bemg  a 
ooundllor,  went  to  him,  and  desired  him  'to  desist,  for  the 
lords  had  appointed  another  to  preach.  "  But  the  Lord,"  Kud 
Mr.  Cranatonn,  ^  and  hia  kirk  have  appointed  me,  therefore, 
beware  how  ye  trouble  thia  work;"  and  immediatdy  proceeded 
with  hb  prayer  and  preachmg.  {^Calderwood's  Hidory^  voL 
vi.  page  674.]  For  hia  conduct  on  thia  occasion  he  waa  after- 
waxda  put  to  the  horn.  On  the  10th  of  May  1620,  John 
Spottiswood,  ardibiahop  of  St  Andrews,  hdd  a  oonrt  of  high 
commisnon  in  that  dty,  when  he  deprived  this  aged  and  wor- 
thy mimster  of  his  charge. 


Cramstouv,  Lord,  a -title  m  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  poa- 
sessed  by  a  family  of  the  aame  name,  desoended  from  Thomaa 
de  Cranyaton  who,  in  the  reign  of  King  David  the  Second, 
had  a  diaiter  from  the  earl  of  Mar,  of  the  barony  of  Stobba, 
within  that  of  Cavers,  in  the  shire  of  Roxburgh.  Hia  sup- 
posed grandson,  Thomas  de  Cranstoun,  tadiflar  regit,  waa  a 
personage  ot  oonnderable  mfluenoe  in  the  reign  otJunm  the 
Second.    Along  with  Sir  William  Crichton,  the  chamberiain. 
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and  William  Fowles,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  he  was  in  May 
I426f  sent  ambassador  to  Eric,  king  of  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  to  adjust  the  debt  due  to  him  for  the  relinquishment  of 
the  Hebrides  to  King  Alexander  the  Third,  whioh  they  ami- 
cably settled.  He  was  afterwards  mnch  employed  in  n^od- 
adons  with  England.  He  had  letters  of  safe  conduct,  with 
Lord  Crichton,  chancellor,  and  oihen,  commissioners  for 
treating  of  peace,  8d  April  1448 ;  again  in  1449, 1450,  and 
1451.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  one  of  the  conservators  of 
the  trace  with  England,  and  in  1458  he  and  William  de 
Granstonn,  his  eon,  were  conservators  of  the  trace ;  again  in 
1457  and  1459 ;  and  in  the  latter  year  Thomas  de  Granstonn 
was  one  of  the  wardens  of  the  marches.  He  died  about  1470. 
On  a  pillar  on  the  north  side  of  where  the  altar  stood  in  the 
cfanrch  of  St.  Giles,  Edinbazgh,  are  his  armorial  bearings. 
He  had  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom  was  ancestor  of  the 
Granstouns  of  Glen. 

William  de  Granstonn,  the  elder  son,  is  dengned  of  Grail- 
ing  in  a  charter  to  WiUiam  Lord  Grichton,  7th  April  1450,  in 
^is  father*s  lifetime.  On  2d  March,  1451-2,  he  had  a  char- 
ter to  William  Granstonn  of  Gralyn.  He  appears  among 
the  barons  in  pariiament,  18th  March  1481-2.  He  died  in 
1516.  William  de  Granstonn  had  two  sons,  John  and  Tho- 
mas. John,  the  elder  son,  married  Janet  Scott,  and  died  in 
1552.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  William  Granstonn,  had  a  charter 
to  himself  and  Elizabeth  Johnstone  his  wife,  and  John  Gran- 
stonn, their  son,  of  the  lands  of  New  Granstonn,  in  the  oonn- 
ty  of  Edinburgh,  dOth  May  1553.  On  the  25th  Jane  1557, 
dame  Janet  Bethune,  Lady  Buccleueh,  and  several  persons  of 
the  name  of  Scott  were  accused  of  going  to  the  Idrk  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Lowes,  to  4he  number  of  two  hundred,  '  boiUn  in 
feire  of  war,*  (that  is,  arrayed  in  armour,)  and  breaking  open 
the  doors  of  the  sud  kirk,  in  order  to  apprehend  the  laird  of 
Granstonn,  for  his  destruction,  and  for  the  slaughter  of  Sir  Peter 
Granstonn.  On  July  14, 1568,  William  Granstonn  of  that 
Uk,  James  his  brother,  and  another,  found  caution  to  under- 
lie the  law  at  the  next  court  at  Selkirk,  for  art  and  part  going 
to  the  steading  of  Williamshope,  belonging  to  Alexander 
Hoppringill  of  Graigleith,  and  hamstrin^ng  and  laying  three 
of  his  cattle.  By  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Andrew 
Johnstone  of  Elphinstone,  Sir  WiUiam  Gnmstoun  had  two 
sons,  John  and  Thomas,  and  two  daughters.  The  elder  son, 
John,  married  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  George  Ramsay 
of  Dalhourie,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  also  named  John,  who 
seems  to  haive  died  without  snoceedisg  to  the  estate,  and 
seven  daughters. 

On  the  23d  August  1600,  Mr.  Thomas  Granstonn,  one  of 
the  earl  of  6owrie*s  attendants,  was,  with  two  othen  of  his 
retainers,  executed  at  Perth,  for  drawing  swords  in  the  time 
of  the  tumult  during  tiie  mysterious  transactions  of  the  Gow- 
rie  conspiracy.  He  was  the  brother  of  Sir  John  Granstonn 
of  Granstonn,  a  zealous  professor  of  religion,  with  whom  Mr. 
Robert  Bruce  the  celebrated  Edinburgh  minister  passed  some 
time  in  retirement  at  Granstonn  in  1608,  when  persecuted  by 
the  court. 

Sarah,  the  eldest  of  the  seven  daughters  of  the  aoove  John 
Granstonn,  manied  William  Granstonn,  first  Lord  Granstonn. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Granstonn  of  Moxriestoun,  and  cap- 
tain of  the  guard  to  King  James  the  Sixth,  by  whom  he  was 
knighted.  He  was  ridsed  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lora 
Granstonn,  by  patent,  dated  17th  November  1609,  to  him 
and  his  hdrs  male  bearing  the  name  and  arms  of  Granstonn. 
On'the  20th  August  1617,  his  lordship,  with  the  lords  San- 
quhar and  Buodeuch,  William  Douglas  of  Gavers,  sheriff  of 
Teviotdale,  and  three  others,  the  landlords  of  the  east  and 
west  marches,  compeared  personally  before  the  lords  of  coun- 


cil, and  bound  themselves  to  make  their  whole  men,  tenants 
and  servants,  answerable  and  obedient  to  justice,  and  that 
they  should  satisfy  and  redress  parties  wronged,  conform  to 
the  laws  and  acts  of  parliament,  and  general  bond  made  in 
1602,  which  was  the  strictest  ev^  made  on  the  borders. 
The  first  Lord  Granstonn  died  in  June  1627,  having  had  four 
sons  and  one  daughter.  James,  the  seoond  son,  was  in  1610 
brought  before  the  council  for  sending  a  challenge  to  the 
son  of  Sir  Gideon  Murray,  and  committed  to  Blackness  castle, 
while  the  latter  for  concealing  the  same,  with  the  intention  of 
meeting  his  opponent,  was  warded  in  Edinbuxgh  castle. 
Jamee  Granstoun,  for  repeating  the  ofienoe,  was  afterwards 
banished  forth  of  his  majesty's  dominions.  The  fathers  at 
the  same  time  were  bound  for  aU  of  their  sons  come  to  man's 
age,  under  the  paui  of  ten  thousand  meiks,  that  they  should 
keep  the  peace  with  each  other. 

John,  the  eldest  son,  second  Lord  Granstonn,  married  first, 
Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  Walter  first  Lord  Scott  of 
Buccleueh;  secondly,  Helen,  youngest  daughter  of  James, 
seventh  Lord  Lindsay  of  Byres,  but  had  no  issue  by  either. 
He  was  suooeeded  by  his  nephew,  William,  son  of  James, 
master  of  Granstoun,  above  mentioned,  tiie  second  son  of  the 
first  lord.  This  gentleman  was  twice  married ;  first,  to  Mar- 
garet, only  daughter  of  David  Macgill  of  Granstoun-Riddell, 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  Margaret,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Graig  <^  Riocartoun,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh ; 
and,  secondly,  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Stewart,  eldest  daughter  of 
Francis  earl  of  Bothwell,  and  had  a  son,  William,  third  Lord 
Granstoun,  and  three  daughters. 

William,  third  Lord  Granstoun,  nuupched  into  England 
with  King  Gharlea  the  Second  in  1651,  and  being  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
He  was  particularly  excepted  out  of  Gromwell's  act  of  grace 
and  pardon,  April  1654,  by  which  his  estates  were  seques- 
trated, but  a  portion  of  the  lands,  of  the  yearly  value  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  were  settled  on  his  wife  and  children.  He 
married  Lady  Mary  Leslie,  third  daughter  of  Alexander,  first 
earl  of  Leven,  and  had  «  son,  James,  fourth  Lord  Granstoun, 
who  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Don  of  Newton, 
in  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  baronet,  and  had  two  sons,'  Wil- 
liam, fifth  Lord  Granstoun,  and  the  Hon.  Alexander  Gran- 
stoun, who  died  at  Darien,  without  issue. 

William,  fifth  Lord  Granstoun,  the  elder  son,  supported  the 
treaty  of  union  in  the  last  Scots  parliament.  He  died  27tb 
January  1727.  By  his  wife,  Lady  Jane  Ker,  eldest  daughter 
of  William,  seoond  marquis  of  Lothian,  who  survived  him 
forty-one  years,  he  had  seven  son9  and  five  danghtars. 

About  the  history  of  the  Hon.  William  Heniy  Gimnstonn, 
the  fifth  son,  bom  in  1714,  there  is  something  very  uncommon. 
He  was  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  married  at  IS^dinbuigh  on 
the  22d  of  May  1744,  Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  David  Muxray, 
merchant  in  Leith,  who  was  the  son  of  Sir  David  Murray  of 
Stanhope,  hart.  The  marriage  was  a  private  one,  on  pretence 
that  its  being  known  might  prevent  his  preferment  in  the  army, 
as  she  was  a  Roman  Gatholic.  No  witness  was  present  but  a 
single  woman.  The  clergyman  was  brought  by  Gaptain 
Granstoun,  ana  was  not  known  to  Miss  Murray  or  the  other 
womaiL  They  lived  together,  in  a  private  manner,  till  some- 
time in  July  thereafter.  Then  the  lady  went  to  an  uncle's 
house  in  th»  country,  while  the  captun  staid  among  his  own 
relations  till  November,  and  then  proceeded  tq  London.  A 
close  correspondence  was  kept  up  between  them  as  husband 
and  wife.  Before  he  left  she  acquainted  him  of  her  being  in 
the  way  of  becoming  a  mother,  and  he,  in  consequence,  in 
his  absence  wrote  very  affectionately  both-  to  bevself  and  her 
uncle,  acknowledging  her  to  have  been  his  wife  Dcom  the  m;d- 
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dle*af  the  preceding  May,  but  still  insisted  on  the  marriage 
bemg  kept  aeoret    He  afterwards  informed  all  his  relations 
of  it,  and  they  visited  and  corresponded  with  her  as  his  wife. 
At  her  confinement  she  was  attended  bj  one  of  his  sisters. 
A  dangfater  was  bom  at  Edmbnigh,  on  Febmary  19th,  1745, 
and  was  baptized  by  a  minister  of  the  established  chnroh,  in 
presence  of  seyeral  of  the  relations  on  both  sides.    The  child 
was  held  np  to  baptism  by  one  of  the  captain's  brothers,  and 
named  after  his  mother,  by  express  orders  from  himself. 
Notwithstanding  all  this.  Captain  Granstoun  disowned  his 
marriage  in  1746,  alle^g  that  they  were  never  married}  that 
he  had  only  promised  to  marry  her  in  case  she  should  torn 
protestant;  that  doable  the  time  agreed  for  her  changing  her 
religion  was  now  elapsed,  without  her  doing  so;  that  what  he 
had  said  to  his  friends  was  only  to  amuse  them  and  sare  her 
honour;  and  that  now  he  would  never  marry  her,  but  was 
willing  to  support  her  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.    The  lady 
raised  a  declarator  of  her  own  marriage,  and  of  bar  daugh- 
ter's legitimacy,  before  the  commissaries  of  Edinburgh,  the 
summons  of  which  was  executed  in  October  1746.    In  the 
process,  a  great  number  of  letters  written  by  the  captain  and 
the  lady  were  produced,  and  after  a  tedious  litigation  the 
commissaries,  on  the  1st  March  1748,  decreed  them  to  be 
married  persons,  and  the  child  to  be  their  lawful  daughter; 
on  the  7th  of  April  following,  they  decerned  the  captain  to 
pay  the  lady  an  annuity  of  forty  pounds  sterling  for  herself, 
and  ten  pounds  for  their  daughter  so  long  as  she  should  be 
alimented  by  her,  both  to  commence  from  the  date  of  cita- 
tion, and  on  the  11th  of  May,  they  ordained  him  to  pay  her 
forty  pounds  of  costs,  and  nearly  nxty  pounds  for  extracting 
the  decreet.    Captain  Cranstoun  advocated  the  case  to  the 
court  of  session,  but  he  was  equslly  unsuccessful  there.    It 
seems  that  during  the  proceedings  he  courted  a  young  lady 
in  Leicestershire,  but  all  hopes  of  a  union  with  her  were  put 
a  stop  to,  when  the  match  was  nearly  concluded,  on  the  lady's 
friends  hearing  that  he  was  abready  married.    About  the  year 
1746,  having  gone  to  Henley  to  recruit,  Miss  Mary  Blandy, 
the  daughter  of  a  retired  attorney  at  Beading,  possessing, 
aocording  to  report,  ten  thousand  pounds,  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  as  her  father  disapproved  of  the  captain's  addresses, 
on  account  of  his  having  a  wife  alive  in  his  native  country, 
she  poisoned  him  on  the  5th  of  August  1751,  with  some  pow- 
der which  Capt.  Cranstoun  had  sent  her  from  Scotland,  in  a 
packet  containing  Scots  pebbles,  and  labelled  **  to  dean  pebbles 
with,"  having  mixed  it  in  his  gruel    F<nr  this  heinous  crime 
she  was  tried  at  Oxford  in  February  1752,  and  being  found 
guilty  she  was  hanged  on  the  Castle  green  of  that  city,  on  the 
6th  of  April  thereafter.    In  Miss  Blandy's  statement  after 
her  condemnation,  she  alleged  that  the  powders  were  sent  to 
her  by  her  lover  to  be  given  to  her  father  as  love-potions,  to 
make  him  kind  to  them  both,  and  induce  him  to  consent  to 
tb«r  marriage,  and  that  he  had  written  to  her  that  he  had 
consulted  a  Mrs.  Morgan,  "a  cunning  woman"  in  Scotland, 
who  had  assured  him  tiiat  they  would  have  that  effect,  which 
■he  thoroughly  believed.    There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  grounds  for  suppo^g  that  the  captain  was  in  any 
way  aooessaiy  to  the  mm^er.    He  died  2d  December  1752, 
a  few  months  after  Miss  Blandy's  execution. 

His  younger  brother,  the  Hon.  George  Cranstoun  of  Long- 
warton,  the  seventh  son  of  the  fifth  Lord  Cranstoun,  mar- 
ried Maria,  daughter  of  Thomas  Brisbane  of  Brisbane,  in 
Ayrsnire,  and  had  by  her,  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
He  died  at  Edinburgh  80th  December  1788.  The  second 
srn,  George  Cranstoun,  was  an  eminent  judge  of  the  court  of 
eeimon,  under  the  judicial  title  of  Lord  Corehouse.  He  was 
erucioally  designed  for  the  army,  but  studied  the  law.    He 


passed  advocate,  2d  Februaiy  1793,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
depute  advocates  in  1805,  and  sheriff  depute  of  the  county  of 
Sutherland  in  1806.    He  was  chosen  dean  of  the  fiMnlty  of 
advocates,  15th  November  1828,  and  elevated  to  the  boich, 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Hermand  in  1826,  from  which  he  re- 
tired in  1839.    His  title  was  taken  firom  his  seat  near  the 
celebrated  £sll  of  Corra  linn  in  Clydesdale,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  romantic  places  in  Lanarkshire,  where  he  was 
visited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1827.    His  acquaintance  with 
the  author  of  Waverley  began  in  the  winter  of  1788,  when 
they  were  both  students  of  civil  law  in  the  univerrity  of  Ed- 
inburgh, and  th^  intimacy  lasted  during  life.    When  prac- 
tising at  the  bar,  Mr.  Cranstoun  was  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated jtu  deaprit,  entitled  the  "  Diamond  Beetle  Case,** 
(inserted  in  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portraits,  vol  i.  pp.  384—4)87,) 
in  which  the  judicial  style  and  pecnliar  manner  of  several 
of  the  judges,  in  delivering  their  opinions,  are  most  happOy 
imitated.     He  was  a  superior  Greek  scholar,  which  ren- 
dered him  a  great  favourite  with  Lord  Monboddo,  who  used 
to  dedare  that  Cranstoun,  was  the  only  scholar  in  all  Scot- 
land.   Lord  Corehouse  was  an  exoellmt  judge  and  a  first- 
rate  lawyer,  especially  in  all  feudal  questions. 

His  eldest  sister,  Margaret  Nicolson,  married,  25th  Februa- 
ry 1780,  William  Cuninghame  of  Lunshaw,  in  Ayrahire. 
The  second,  Jane  Anne,  afterwards  countess  of  Pnigstall, 
was  an  early  confident  and  correspondent  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
She  was  the  first  person  to  whom,  in  April  1796,  he  read  the 
manuscript  of  his  first  published  piece,  Uie  trsnslation  of 
Burger's  Lenore,  and  she  early  predicted  his  poetical  ex- 
cellence; writing  to  a  fnend  in  the  countiy  at  that  period, 
she  said,  "  Walter  Scott  is  going  to  turn  out  a  poet — some- 
thing ot  a  cross,  I  think,  between  Bums  and  Gray.**    On  the 
23d  June  1797  she  married  Godfrey  Winceslaua,  count  of 
Pnigstall,  a  German  nobleman  who  had  been  some  time  re- 
siding in  Edinburgh.    He  was  a  count  of  tiie  Holy  Roman 
empire,  of  noble  and  ancient  descent,  and  possessed  large 
estates  in  the  province  of  Styria.    "  This  lady,"  says  Lock- 
hart  in  his  Life  of  Scott  (under  date  1821),  **  had  undergone 
dom^tio  afflictions  more  than  sufficient  to  have  crushed 
almost  any  spirit  but  her  own.    Her  husband,  the  count 
Purgstall,  had  died  some  years  before  this  time,  leaving  her 
an  only  son,  a  youth  of  the  most  amiable  dispositioo,  and 
possessing  abilities  which,  had  he  lived  to  develop  them, 
must  have  secured  for  him  a  high  station  in  the  annals  of  ge- 
nius.   This  hope  of  her  eyes,  tiie  last  heu:  of  an  UluBtriooa 
lineage,  followed  his  father  to  the  tomb  in  the  nlneteeDth 
year  of  his  age.    The  desolate  countess  was  urged  by  her 
family  in  Scotland  to  return,  after  this  bereavement,  to  her 
native  country,  but  she  had  vowed  to  her  son  on  his  death- 
bed, that  one  day  her  dust  should  be  mingled  with  his,  and 
no  argument  could  induce  her  to  depart  from  the  resolntioo 
of  remaining  in  solitary  Styria.    By  her  desire,  a  valued 
friend  of  the  house  of  Purgstall,  who  had  been  bom  and  brad 
np  on  theur  estates,  the  celebrated  orientalist  Joseph  Von 
Hammer,  compiled  a  little  memoir  of  *  The  two  last  Coonti 
of  Purgstall,'  which  he  put  forth  in  January  1821,  under  the 
title  of  *•  Denkmahl,'  or  Monument"    The  copy  of  a  letter  of 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  this  work  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  to  the  countess,  but  whidi  by  some  inadvertence  was 
never  sent,  will  be  found  in  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott    An 
account  of  a  Visit  to  the  Countess  de  Purgstall  during  tha 
last  months  of  her  life  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  has  been  pob- 
lished.    See  his  SchlM9  Ham/eld.    Of  Helen  D'Any,  Lord 
Corehouse's  youngest  sister,  the  wifis  of  IVofeBior  Dugal 
Stewart,  a  notice  follows. 
James,  sixth  Lord  Cranstoun,  succeeded  hit  father  m  1727 
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and  died  at  London  4th  July  1773.  He  mamed  Sophia, 
dan^ter  of  Jeremiah  Brown  of  Absconrt  in  Surrey,  with 
whom  he  obtuned  twelve  thooaand  pounda,  and  she  after- 
wards  sncoeeded  to  a  larger  fortune.  She  had  an  eatate  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  a  jointure  of  seyen  hundred  pounds. 
Her  ladyship  remained  only  four  months  a  widow,  as  she 
took  for  her  second  hushand,  on  10th  NoTember,  1778,  Mi- 
chael Lade,  Esq.,  councillor  at  law,  and  died  26th  October 
1799.  By  this  lady,  Lord  CSranstoun  had  five  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  eldest,  'William,  and  the  third,  James,  sncces- 
sively  eigoyed  the  title.  The  Hon.  George  Cranstoun,  the  fifth 
son,  bom  in  1761,  was  captain  of  an  independent  company  of 
foot  in  Africa,  which  was  reduced  in  1783.  In  1795  he  be- 
came captain  in  the  131st  foot,  was  appointed  major  of  a 
West  India  regiment  in  1796,  and  the  same  year  was  pro- 
moted to  the  lieutenant-colondcy  of  that  corps.  In  1801  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant-oolonel  of  the  64th  regiment  of 
foot,  which  re^ment  he  commanded  at  the  capture  of  Suri- 
nam in  May  1804,  when  he  was  wounded.  He  had  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  the  anny  Ist  Januaiy  1805,  and  died  at  Suri- 
nam, 8th  March  1806,  in  his  45th  year,  unmarried. 

William,  seyenth  Lord  Cranstoun,  the  eldest  son,  bom  at 
CraiHng,  8d  September,  1749,  succeeded  his  father  in  1778, 
and  died  unmarried  at  London,  1st  August  1778,  aged  29. 

His  brother  James,  th6  third  son,  eighth  Lord  Cranstoun, 
was  a  distinguished  naval  officer.  He  was  bom  in  1765,  and 
had  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy,  19th  October 
1776,  and  of  captain,  dlst  Januaiy  1780.  He  commanded 
the  Bellequienx,  of  64  guns,  in  the  engagements  between 
Sir  Samuel  Hood  and  the  Count  de  Graase,  off  St.  Christo- 
phers, 25th  and  26th  January,  1782.  After  the  victory  over 
De  Graase  gained  by  Admiral  Lord  Rodney,  12th  April  1782, 
he  was  sent  home  with  the  despatches  announcing  it,  in 
which  his  lordship  declared  that  Lord  Cranstoun  had  acted 
as  one  of  the  captains  of  the  Formidable  during  both  actions, 
and  that  he  was  much  indebted  to  his  gallant  behaviour,  on 
both  occasions.  He  conmianded  the  Bellerophon  in  Admiral 
Corawallis'  squadron,  17th  June  1795,  when,  witii  five  ships 
of  the  line  and  two  fingatM,  he  sustained  an  attack  of  the 
French  fleet,  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  seven 
rasees  and  two  brigs,  and  obliged  them  to  g^ve  over,  after  a 
running  fight  of  twelve  hours,  wherein  eight  ships  of  the  line 
were  so  shattered  that  they  oould  not  engage  any  longer. 
In  his  despatches  the  admira]  stated  that  he  considered  the 
Bellerophon  as  a  treasure  in  store,  having  heard  of  her  former 
achievements,  and  observing  the  spirit  manifested  by  all  on 
board,  joined  to  the  activity  and  zeal  showed  by  Lord  Crans- 
toun during  the  whole  cruise.  The  thanks  of  parliament 
were,  on  17th  November  1795,  voted  to  tiie  admiral,  cap* 
tains,  db«.,  '*  for  the  skill,  judgment,  and  determined  bravery 
displayed  on  this  occurrence,  which  reflected  as  much  credit 
M»  the  achievement  of  a  victory."  In  1796  his  lordship  waa 
appointed  governor  of  Grenada  and  vice-admiral  of  that  island, 
but  before  he  could  set  out  to  his  government,  he  died  at 
Bishop's  Waltham  in  Hampahire,  22d  September  1796,  in 
the  forty-second  year  of  his  age.  His  death  was  occasioned 
by  drinking  cyder  impregnated  with  sugar  df  lead,  from  be- 
ing made  in  a  leaden  dstem.  He  was  buried  in  the  garrison 
chapel  at  Portsmouth.  His  character,  both  as  a  man  and  a 
naval  officer,  was  most  honourable.  The  contemporary  jour- 
nals said  that  **  his  death  would  be  felt  as  a  public  loss  by 
those  who  knew  his  professional  merits,  and  will  be  long  and 
deeply  lamented  by  all  who  were  acquainted  with  his  exem- 
plary worth  in  private  life.**  He  married  at  Damhall,  19th 
August  1792,  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Lewis  Charles  Montolieu,  sister  of  Lady  Elibank,  but 


had  no  issue  by  her.  She  died  at  Bath,  27th  August,  1797, 
aged  twenty-seven.  His  lordship  was  succeeded  by  his  ne- 
phew, James  Edward,  ninth  Lord  Cranstoun,  the  son  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  Cranstoun,  (who  died  in  November  1790,) 
fourth  son  of  the  sixth  lord  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Turner,  of 
the  county  of  Worcester. 

James  Edward,  the  ninth  lord,  married  at  the  Retreat  in 
St  Christophers,  25th  August,  1807,  Anne  Linnington,  eld- 
est daughter  of  John  Macnamara,  Esq.  of  that  island,  by 
whom  he  had  3  sons  and  3  daughters,  and  d  6th  Sept  1818. 

Hia  elder  son,  also  named  James  Edward,  tenth  Lord 
Cranstoon,  horn  13th  August  1809,  dL  unmarried.  SOa  brother, 
the  Ron.  Charles  Frederick  Cranstoun,  bom  In  1818,  jl  him  as 
llth  baron,  June  18, 1869,  and  d.  Sept  38, 1868.  The  bar<met<7 
ia  now  extinct 

CRANSTOUN,  Helen  D'Arcy,  authoress  of 
the  beantifal  and  pathetic  song  of  '  The  tears  I 
shed  most  ever  fall,'  was  the  third  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  Greorge  Cranstoun,  yonngest  son  of  Wil- 
liam, fifth  Lord  Cranstoun,  and  was  bom  in  1765. 
On  the  26th  of  July  1790  she  became  the  second 
wife  of  Dugald  Stewart,  of  Catrine,  Ayrshire,  pro-  . 
fessor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  unlyersity  of 
Edinburgh,  and  died  at  Wan-lston  Qouse,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  28th  July  1888.  A 
copy  of  verses,  attributed  to  her,  beginning  "  Re- 
turning spring,  with  gladsome  ray,"  which  breathe 
the  same  strain  of  tender  feeling  as  her  justly  ad- 
mired song,  '  The  tears  I  shed,'  is  inserted  among 
the  Notes  to  Johnsori'a  Musical  Museum,  last  edi- 
tion. 

Craw,  (the  same  as  Crow,)  the  somame  of'  an  old  fanuly 
in  the  Merse,  styled  of  Anchincrav,  which  became  extinct 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  brancheB 
of  that  family  in  Berwickshire,  snch  as  the  Craws  of  East 
Reston,  Kether  Byer,  and  Heaghhead,  had  for  crest  a  crow 
proper.  On  September  26,  1628,  Geoxge  Craw  of  Boston, 
and  three  others  were  amerciated  for  not  appearing  to  nnder- 
lie  the  law,  for  theur  riding  with  their  friends,  tenants,  and 
servants,  and  assisting  Archibald,  formerly  eari  of  Angna, 
and  his  accomplices,  in  raising  the  si^  of  the  castle  of  New- 
ark, contrary  to  the  king's  proclamation,  &&  [PUoaim*$ 
Criminal  Triah,  vol.  L  p.  139.]  In  1481,  one  Panl  Craw,  a 
Bohemian,  was  burnt  at  St.  Andrews,  for  teaohing  the  doe- 
trine  of  John  Hnss  and  Wicliff,  one  ti  the  earliest  mar^n 
for  the  reformed  faith  in  Scotland. 


Crawford,  Craufurd,  or  Crauford,  a  snmame  de- 
rived irom  the  barony  of  Crawford  in  Lanarkshire,  of  which 
the  origin  is  unknown. 

The  funily  of  Crawford  is  of  undoubted  Nonnan  ori^n. 
The  site  of  the  ruins  of  Crawford  castle  is  still  callsd  Nor- 
man Gill,  and  the  eariy  names  of  this  family  are  all  pure 
Norman.  The  account  of  their  descent  from  an  Anglo-Dan- 
ish chief,  as  given  by  George  Orawfhrd,  and  adopted  by 
Robertson  in  his  Ayrshire  Families,  is  altogether  erroneous. 
Burke,  [Hittcry  of  <Ae  Commonen,  vois.  iL  and  iiL,3  conjec- 
tures that  they  are  descended  from  that  old  and  distinguished 
race,  the  earlier  earls  of  Richmond,  with  whose  armorifl  bear 
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rtepoDd,  being  Gaiti,  ■  JitMe  snnina  in 
the  faniHr.  lud  (  imd  in  the  latter.  According  to  hia  by- 
potbaox,  Ranald,  jonngnt  HW  of  Alan,  foartb  taxi  of  Bich- 
mond,  who  died  in  1146,  ud  gnat-gnndscia  of  Gal&idiu, 
doke  of  Brittany,  who  died  in  IDOS,  obtiuied  large  grwCa 
ef  hind  Avm  King  David  the  Pint  in  Cljdesdale,  being  one 
of  the  (honund  Nonoan  knighti  whom  he  eatobliahed  in 
hi*  dominiont.  These  gmOt  maj  have  originated  in  hii 
(Regiiiald'a}  connecdoa  with  the  rojii  fimilT  of  Scotluid, 
u  iui  bntlicT  Conan  ii  Petit,  flflli  ail  of  mchmond,  mor- 
riad  ■  frnid-doDghtar  of  David,  namely,  Marguet,  dingh- 
ter  ef  Prinee  Heorj,  and  aiitar  cf  King  Wilham.  In  con- 
nection with  tbia  lelitionahip  and  settlement  of  Ranald  in 
Scotland.  Theobaldni  (he  Flaming,  the  reputed  anceslor 
of  the  Dangbueo,  who  held  lands  in  Yorkabirs  nnder  tlie 
•ails  of  Richmond,  appeara  to  have  followed  his  fortunes 
into  that  kingdom,  aa  also  Baldwin  of  Biggar,  formerly  of 
Mnlton  in  Torkahire,  under  that  SimUj,  vtbc  afterwards  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  Reginald.  He  ia  premmed  to  bo  the  part; 
who  aasumed  the  surname  of  Crawfbrd,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Hat  age,  from  his  baron  j  ef  Crawford  in  Clydesdale. 
He  ia  alluded  to,  in  a  charter  of  William  de  Lindaej,  afterward 
confirmed  bj  King  William,  earl}  in  that  prince's  rdgn, 
wherein  mention  i>  made  of  Jobannis  de  Cnnfiud,  filina  Re- 
ginaldL  Id  11!7  there  were  two  brotfaeis  of  this  name, 
knights,  Bona  most  probablj  of  this  Repaid,  namely,  ^ 
John  Cnwfoid  and  Sil  Gngan  Crawford,  both  in  the  service 
of  Emg  David  (bo  Firrt.  On  the  foundation  of  the  abbe;  of 
Holjiwd  bj  that  monarch.  Sir  Gngan'a  arms  were  placed 
thermn,  as  he  was  instrumental  in  saving  his  majestjr's  Ufe 
from  a  slag  that  had  unhorsed  him  whilst  hunting  on  that 
•potoBHoljroodda7,inll27,  INitbeftayitemo/ffiraUn/, 
td.  i.  p.  3S4.]  The  old  stones  on  wbich  his  oiutB  were  em- 
bluoned,  Uken  from  the  miiis  of  Holjrood  Abbey,  were  built 
trvr  Che  lintels  of  the  Canongate  charob  porcb ;  this  church 
baling  been  a  dependancir  of  the  Abbej.  He  carried  in  bis 
irninnal  bearings,  oreenl.  a  etig's  bead  enied,  with  a  oroea 
crosslet,  between  bis  attirea,  gales,  laying  aeide  his  paternal 
bearing  i  gnlea,  a  fesse  ermine,  carried  b;  some  branches  of 
the  Crawfords.  On  (he  abbej  of  Eoljrood  ore  the  an 
Archibald  Crawford,  treasorer  to  Jamas  IV.,  and  brother  of 
Crawford  of  Henning,  aa  shown  m  (he  snbjinned  cut.  via.,  ■ 
lenie  ernjjiie  vith  a  star  in  chief,  and  the  shield  adorned  on  th* 


I  with  a  mure.  Sh-Gregan  hadagranlof  landafrom  Ku^ 
avid  in  Gallowaj,  called  after  him,  Dalmagregan.  Thisap- 
llation  is  most  frohablr  a  oomjf  don  of  "  Dela  Mag  Gragan" 
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and  imphei  "  the  landa  of  Ha  chief  Gregan,"  and  >•  an  in- 
stance efthe  adoption  of  the  prefix  Mac  in  connection  with  the 
Romancaque  Dal,  as  well  aa  in  reference  to  a  Norman  Wwight- 

Galfridns,  styled  Dominns  GalMdos  da  Crawford,  ftv- 
qnentlj  ooenn  among  the  magnattt  Scotis,  as  a  witnen  to 
the  charten  of  King  William  inlar  1170  e(  1190.  He  mai^ 
ried  the  aister  of  John  le  Soot,  earl  of  Cheater,  andnieceof 
.  the  king.  She  was  the  dal^hler  of  David  earl  of  Bunting- 
don,  second  son  of  David  the  Firat  of  Scotland  bj  hi*  queen 
Maud.  He  ia  termed  kinnnan  bj  John  le  Scot  earl  of  Chea- 
Wr,  nephew  of  the  king,  in  a  charter  quoted  bj  Geoige  Craw- 
ford, along  with  John  le  Scot's  two  natural  brotfaen,  where 
(hey  are  all  styled  /ratribat.  in  aocordance  with  the  practice 
of  (hat  sge  in  the  use  of  this  tenn. 

Reginald  de  Crawford,  probably  (h>  eon  of  Galfiidns  above 
menUoned,  is  vritnen  in  1238,  to  a  charter  ot  lUdiaid  le 
Bard  (the  original  of  the  name  of  Biird)  to  the  monaBlR;  of 
Kelao.  Reginald  was  encceeded  by  his  second  son.  Sir  John 
de  Crawford,  deeigned  dominua  de  eodein,  miles,  in  aereial 
douotiona  to  the  monasteiiea  of  Kelao  and  Newbottle.  He 
died,  without  mala  iasua,  in  1248,  and  was  buried  in  Hehoae 
Abbey.  He  is  aaid  to  have  had  two  dangbten,  the  dder  of 
whom,  Mai^aret,  married  Archibald  do  Donglai,  anceetor  of 
the  dukea  of  Douglaa,  and  the  joonger  became,  about  ISSO, 
the  wile  of  David  da  Lindsay  of  Wancbopedale,  ancestor  of 
the  earla  of  Crawford.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  of  thia 
latter  marriage,  and  William  de  Undsay  of  ErcQdnn  poHcaaed 
the  barony  of  Crawford  long  beton  tbe  date  asaigned  to  it 
(See  LinDOAT,  name  of.)  Tbe  Lindsays  held  i(  till  tbe  year 
1488,  when  David  duke  of  Montroee  was  deprived  of  it,  and  it 
was  given  to  Archibald  Bell  the  Cat,  earl  of  Angus.  Other* 
say  that  the  duke  exchanged  it  with  Earl  Archibald  tot  lands 
in  Fortarahire. 

Contemporary  with  the  above  GallridOB  de  Crawford  was 
Gualtams  da  Crawford,  wltneu  to  a  charter  of  Roger,  biahof 
of  St.  Andrews,  sometune  between  llStl  and  120!.  From 
bim  came  Sir  Reginald  de  Crawford,  who,  about  ISOO,  mar- 
ried Margaret  do  Loudoun,  (heheireBa  of  the  eatensve  barony 
of  Lcudonn  in  Ayrshire.  He  waa  the  first  vice-mnica  or 
high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Ayr,  an  office  hereditary  in  bis 
family.  In  consequence  of  ttiis  mitriage  he  quartered  the 
arms  of  Loudoun  with  hia  own.  He  witneoeed  a  donation  ol 
David  da  Lmdaay  to  the  monastery  of  Newbottle,  oonfiimed 
by  Aleiaodar  the  Second  in  ISSO.  It  waa  undra  thu  Sir 
R^inald,  as  hereditary  sheriff  principal  of  Ayidiire,  that  the 
three  bailiirioks  of  Carrkk,  Kyle,  and  Cunnmgfaam  were  flrat 
formed  into  a  coimty,  in  1221.  [See  Chala^f  Caitdomia, 
wL  ill  p.  46!.] 

His  son,  Hugh  Crawford  of  Londoun,  sheriff  of  Ayr,  m  ■ 
ctiMter  of  Walter,  eon  of  Alan,  high  steward  of  Scotland,  of 
a  donation  to  the  monaster  of  Paialey,  of  the  landa  of  Dai- 
mollin  (De  la  Mouline)  in  Vi2S,  is  designed  Hugo,  filim  B»- 
genaldL  By  a  giant  of  Allan,  son  of  Bohmd  of  GaQowsy,  he 
had,  pro  ianagio  e(  Iwilio  no,  me  lands  of  Monocb,  whinh 
la  raUfied  by  a  charter  of  King  Alexander  the  Second,  at 
Cadibou  (Cadiow)  the  lost  day  bf  Mareti,  12S&  He  had 
another  charter  from  the  great  constable  hia  anperior,  dt  Iota 
terra  de  CVosiy,  afterwards  enjoyed  by  his  deacendaats  the 
CiawfiirdB  of  Auchiaamea.  He  was  one  of  tha  nw^iutn  et 
barvaet  Scolia,  who  pnt  themselves  into  the  protection  of  tha 
king  of  England,  in  the  commotiona  that  happened  in  1265. 
He  died  m  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Seocad. 
His  son  Sir  Hugh  Crairford,  sheriff  of  Ayr,  had  a  letta  of 
safe-conduct  to  go  to  England  in  the  year  last  nwilionad. 
He  settled  a  content  with  the  abbot  of  Kelso,  own  i-rtrmni 
..4&ieapinuiEiwi.    He  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter  i  the  la(- 
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ieff  Margaret,  married  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace,  of  £lderBlie, 
kziigbt,  and  became  the  mother  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  the 
oaro  of  Scotland.    As  old  Wintorm  says . 

**  HIa  fktber  was  a  manly  kn^ht, 
His  mother  was  a  lady  bright** 

Sir  Hugh  was  snoceeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Reginald  Crawford  of 
Londoon,  sheriff  of  Ayr,  who,  in  1288,  witnessed  a  charter 
of  donation  of  James,  high  steward  of  Scotland,  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Pusley.  In  1292,  he  was  one  of  the  nominees  on 
the  part  of  Robert  Brace  in  his  competition  for  the  crown  of 
Scotiand  with  Baliol;  and  in  1296,  with  many  others,  he 
swore  fealty  to  King  Edward  the  First  of  England,  when  he 
OTemin  Scotland  with  his  armies.  In  the  Ragman  Roll  oo- 
eors  the  name  of  Radolphos  de  Grawforde  (Nitbefs  Heraldry^ 
App.  vol.  ii.  p.  10.  ed.  1742),  on  which  Nisbet  remarks, 
(*  Tliis  is  the  same  person  with  Re^aldns  de  Crawford,  in 
the  same  record  entitled  Tice-comes  de  Air."  Believing  that 
the  oath  to  Edwurd,  as  it  had  been  exacted  by  force,  was  not 
binding  on  him,  he  ^omed  with  the  first  of  the  Scottish  pa- 
triots who  rose  in  arms  against  Edward.  He,  with  other 
Scottish  knights,  is  described  by  Blind  Harry  as  having  lost 
his  life  at  thj9  mysterions  transaction  called  the  conference  of 
Ayr  in  1297,  a  deed  avenged  shortly  afterward  by  his  nephew 
Sir  William  Wallace.  By  Cedlia  his  wife  he  had  a  son,  Sii 
Reginald  or  Raynauld  (otherwise  Ronald)  Crawford,  of  Lon- 
doun,  sheriff  of  Ayr,  who  was  among  the  first  of  the  Scottish 
barons  to  join  Wallace  his  consin,  and  was  with  him  in  all 
his  stmggles  and  dangers.  He  was  also  among  the  first  to 
]oin  Robert  the  Bmce.  In  1306,  he  accompanied  Thomas 
and  Alexander,  the  brothers  of  Brace,  in  their  descent  on 
Galloway,  with  seven  hundred  men ;  when,  being  attacked 
on  their  landing  at  Loch  Ryan  by  Duncan  M^Dowal,  or  Mac- 
Doagall  (Magnns  da  Gall,  or  chief  of  the  Gall  or  Wallense), 
a  powerM  chieftain,  their  little  army  was  totally  defeated, 
9th  Febroary  1806-7,  and  the  two  brothers,  with  Sir  Regi- 
nald Crawford,  were  grievously  wounded  and  made  prisoners. 
M*Dowall  carried  them  to  the  English  king  at  Carlisle,  where 
they  were  ordered  to  instant  execution,  their  heads  being 
placed  on  the  castle  and  gates  of  that  town.  He  left  an  only 
child,  Susanna  Crawford  of  Londoun,  his  sole  heiress,  who 
married  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Lochawe,  ancestor  of  the 
tarls  of  Loudoim  (see  Loudoun,  earl  of). 

In  the  Ragman  Roll  the  surname  of  Crawford  occors  no 
less  than  aght  times  as  thfit  of  Scottish  barons  who  swore 
fealty  to  Edward  the  First  in  1292, 1296, 1297,  &G.  Nisbet 
remarks  that  this  surname  was  then  so  frequent  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distingnish  them  from  one  another. 


The  Crawfords  of  Kerse  in  the  district  of  Kyle,  Ayrshire, 
a  branch  of  the  Crawfords  of  Loudoun,  ultimately  became  the 
representatives  of  the  Dalmagregan  Crawfofds,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, carried  in  their  armorial  bearings  a  stag's  head,  as 
did  also  the  Crawfords  of  Drumsoy  and  the  Crawfords  of 
Comlarg.  The  first  of  the  Kerse  family  was  Reginald,  son  of 
Hugh  Crawford  of  fioudoun.  He  got  a  grant  of  the  lands 
from  his  brother  Hugh  in  the  reign  of  King  Alexander  the 
Third.  Notices  of  various  individuals  of  this  family  occur  in 
the  reigns  of  James  the  first  and  Fourth,  Esplin  being  at 
that  period  a  frtvourite  Christian  name  with  them.  In  1508, 
David  Crawford  of  Kerse,  David  his  son,  John  Crawford, 
*  proctour,*  Esplane  Crawford,  and  seven  others,  came  in  the 
king's  will,  for  hindering  the  sitting  of  the  bailiiaiy  court  of 
Carrick,  when  the  liurd  of  Kerse  was  amerciated  in  five 
pounds  and  each  of  the  others  in  forty  shillings.    This  case 


arose  out  of  one  of  the  numerous  feuds  for  which  the  district 
of  Carrick  was  at  one  time  notorious.  On  October  6th,  1627, 
Bartholomew  Crawford  of  Kerse;  David  and  Duncan  his 
brothers ;  George  Crawford  of  Lochnorris,  and  William  his 
brother;  John  Crawford  of  Drongan,  John  and  William  his 
sons,  with  a  great  number  of  others,  found  caution  to  under- 
lie the  law  for  assisting  Hugh  Campbell  of  Loudoun,  sheriff 
of  Ayr,  in  the  cruel  slaughter  of  Gilbert  earl  of  Cassillis. 
The  grandson  of  this  Bartholomew,  David  Crawford  of  Kerse, 
in  consequence  of  having  only  fsmale  issue,  entailed  the  estnte 
in  1586,  and  on  his  death  in  1600,  he  was  succeeded  by  Al- 
exander Crawford  of  Balgregan  m  Galloway,  the  next  remain- 
ing heir  male,  descended  from  a  son  of  David,  the  brother  of 
Bartholomew,  and  designed  of  Culnorris  and  Balgregan.  llio 
original  lands  of  Kerse  appear  subsequently  to  have  gone  to 
the  next  heur  of  entail,  who  seems  to  have  been  of  the  Com- 
larg family.  In  1680,  Alexander  Crawford  of  Kerse  is  infieft 
in  the  lands  of  Nether  Skeldon,  as  heir  of  his  father  Alexan- 
der Crawford  of  Kerse.  This  Alexander  Crawford  appeant 
to  have  been  the  last  male  proprietor  of  Kerse  of  the  name  of 
Crawford.  His  only  daughter.  Christian  Crawford  of  Kerse, 
married  Mr.  Moodie  of  Melcester,  and  having  no  succession, 
she  disponed  the  lands  of  Kerse  to  William  Ross  of  Shand- 
wick,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  who  was,  soon  after,  drowned  on 
his  passage  to  Orkney,  when  the  estate  of  Kerse  devolved  on 
his  heirs;  who  afterwards  sold  it  to  Mr.  Oswald  of  Auchen- 
cruive,  in  whose  family  it  still  remains. 

The  Crawfords  of  Kerse  were  famed  for  their  fends  with 
the  Kennedies,  and  a  characteristic  poem,  called  *  Skeldon 
Haughs,  or  the  Sow  is  Flitted,'  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander 
BoBwell  of  Auchinleck,  baronet,  one  of  whose  ancestors  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  laird  of  Kerse,  founded  on  a  traditional 
story  current  in  Carrick,  and  the  date  of  which  Sir  Alexan- 
der assigns  to  the  fifteenth  centuxy,  was  printed  at  the  cele- 
brated Auchinleck  press,  and  will  be  found  in  the  appendix 
to  the  Account  of  the  Kennedies.    Edin.  1830,  4to. 


The  Craufrudland  branch  of  the  Craufords,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  name,  descend  from  Sir  Reginald  de  Crawford, 
sheriff  of  Ayr,  who  married  the  heuress  of  Loudoun.  His 
third  son,  John,  obtained  from  him  several  lands  in  Clydes- 
dale, and  in  right  of  his  wifs,  Alicia  de  Dalsalloch,  became 
chief  proprietor  of  that  barony.  This  John  oonfiBrred  Ar- 
doch,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cranfurdland,  in  Ayr- 
shire, upon  his  second  son,  John  Craufurd,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Second.  His  grandson,  James  Crau- 
furd of  Craufordland,  fought  under  his  couan,  Sur  \^Uain 
WaUace,  and  a  descendant  of  his,  John  Craufurd  of  Gifford- 
land,  living  in  1480,  was  ancestor  of  the  Crawfords  of  Birk- 
heid. 

Sir  WUliam  Craufnrd  of  Craufordland,  of  this  frunily,  one 
of  the  bravest  warriors  of  his  day,  was  knighted  by  James  the 
First  He  was  one  of  the  Scottish  auxiliaries  in  the  service 
of  Charles  the  Seventh  of  France,  and  in  1423  he  received  a 
severe  wound  at  the  siege  of  Crevelt  in  Burgundy,  where  a 
bloody  battle  was  fought  between  the  French  and  Scots  and 
the  English,  when  the  Scots,  under  James  Stewart,  Lord 
Damley,  being  basely  deserted  by  the  French,  were  dofeated, 
with  a  loss  of  three  thousand  killed,  and  two  thousand  taken 
prisoners.  Douglas  (in  his  Baronage,  p.  432)  states  that 
Craufurd  was  among  the  slain,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  in 
the  following  3rear,  he  was  amongst  the  pnsoneis  released, 
with  James  the  First. 

Robert  Craufurd,  the  youngest  son  of  Robert  Cranfiud  of 
Auchencaim,  a  son  of  the  laird  of  Cranfurdland,  died  in  1487, 
of  a  wound  received  at  the  Wylielee  m  Ayrshire,  in  defendini; 
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James  Bojd,  eaii  of  Arran,  when  that  nobleman  was  at- 
tacked and  alain  by  the  earl  of  Eglinton,  with  whom  he  waa 
ftt  fend.  Hia  father,  Archibald  Crauford  of  Cranfdnlland, 
had  two  other  aona,  namely,  Thomas,  ancestor  of  the  Craa- 
fhrds  of  CUislogie  and  PowmiU  in  Eonroes-shire,  and  Wil- 
liam, seeratary  to  the  earl  of  Morton,  and  progenitor  of  the 
Craoforda  who  settled  in  Tweeddale.  Betwixt  the  lairds  of 
Graiifnrdland  and  the  lairds  of  Rowallan,  the  superiors  of  the 
lands  of  Ardoch,  there  had  been  a  long  feud,  in  the  coarse  of 
whieh  the  title  deeds  of  both  families  were  destroyed.  In 
1476,  in  a  jnstice-eyre,  holden  at  Ayr,  by  John  Lord  Car- 
lyle,  chief  jnatioe  of  Scotland,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forth, 
Bobert  Muir  of  Rowallan  and  John  Mnir  his  son,  and  diverse 
others  their  aooomplioes,  were  indicted  for  breaking  the  king's 
peace  against  Archibald  Cranfnrd  of  Graufurdland.  By 
means  of  the  sister  of  the  second  wife  of  the  latter,  dame 
Margaret  Boyd,  who  had  been  mistress  to  King  James  the 
Fourth,  and  married  Mnir  of  Rowallan,  this  feud  was  at 
length  extinguished,  and  a  new  charter,  upon  resignation, 
granted  to  the  laird  of  Ciinfurdland  of  the  lands  of  Ardoch. 

His  grandson,  John  Craufurd  of  Craninrdland,  by  his  pru- 
dent conduct,  reconciled  the  Boyds  and  Mont^menes,  and 
obtained  in  marriage  Janet  Montgomery,  daughter  of  the 
laird  of  Giffin,  and  with  a  daughter,  Renee,  had  two  sons, 
John  his  successor,  and  Archibald,  bom  after  his  fatiier's 
death. 

This  Archibald  Cranfhrd  was  bred  to  the  church,  and  be- 
came parson  of  Eaglesham,  in  the  shire  of  Renfrew,  and  as 
inch  had  a  manse  in  the  Drygate  of  Glasgow,  which  he  oon- 
▼eyed,  in  free  property,  to  his  chief  the  laird  of  Granftirdland. 
He  was  secretary  and  almoner  to  Queen  Maiy  of  Guise,  re- 
gent of  Scotland,  with  whose  corpse  he  was  sent  to  France  in 
1560,  to  see  it  deponted  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St. 
Peter  at  Rheims,  where  his  own  sister  Renee  was  then  ab- 
bess. When  in  France,  he  got  a  commission  from  the  unfor^ 
tnnate  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  renewing  to  him  his  office  of 
secretary  and  almoner,  and  expressiye  of  her  obHgations  for 
his  great  serrioes  rendered  to  her  late  mother,  which  com- 
mission was  dated  at  Joinville  in  France,  17th  April  1661. 
After  Mary's  return  to  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the  at- 
UAb  that  were  sometimes  made  on  the  chapel  of  Holyrood- 
house,  where  the  popish  worship  was  allowed  to  be  performed 
for  the  queen's  household,  and  the  danger  of  its  being  pil- 
laged at  any  time  when  ahe  might  be  absent  from  Edinburgh, 
the  queen,  on  January  11, 1561-2,  directed  Sir  James  Fater> 
son,  the  sacristan  or  keeper  of  the  sacred  utennls,  to  deliTcr 
to  her  Talet  de  chambre,  Senrais  de  Conde,  the  furniture  of 
her  bhapel  to  be  kept  by  her  almoner,  Mr.  Archibald  Crau- 
furd, in  the  wardrobe  of  her  palace  at  Edinbm^h,  from 
whence  it  oould  easily  be  conveyed  as  often  as  was  necessary. 
Un  the  restoration  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of 
St  Andrews  in  1568,  Mr.  Archibald  Craufurd  was  one  of  the 
judges  deputed  by  that  prelate  to  exercise  it  In  March  of 
that  year,  he  was  dted  before  the  justice  court,  for  celebrat- 
mg  mass,  but  the  result  is  not  stated.  [IHteaim*t  Criminal 
TWob,  Toi  L  p.  29.]  He  was  appointed  by  Queen  Mary,  a 
lord  of  session  on  the  spiritual  side,  on  the  death  of  the  bishop 
of  Brechin,  and  took  his  seat  on  26th  April  1566.  After  the 
queen  had  been  sent  a  prisoner  to  Lochleven,  in  June  1567, 
an  invsDtoiy  was  taken  of  all  her  plate,  jewels,  &c.,  at  Holy- 
roodhonse,  and  the  specie  thereof  was,  by  the  confederated 
lords,  melted  and  conTerted  into  coin.  It  appears,  however, 
that  her  migesty  found  means  to  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Craufurd,  her  almoner,  certain  pieces  of  plate,  for 
the  serrice  of  her  table,  which  he  faithfully  kept  in  his  pos- 

noD  till  the  following  November   at  which  time  they  were 


demanded  from  him  by  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Robert  Richardson, 
and,  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  were  delivered  by  the  said 
treasurer  to  the  regent  Murray,  who  granted  his  acquittance 
for  the  same  to  Mr.  Archibald  Craufurd.  On  June  2d,  1568, 
his  place  on  the  bench  of  the  court  of  sesdon  was  g^vm  to 
the  prior  of  Coldinghame,  *'  as  being  vacand  through  his  in- 
habilitie,  and  divers  offences  committed  be  him,  qnhilk  merit 
his  deprivatioun.**  His  attachment  to  the  queen  was  most 
likely  his  principal  offence.  Among  other  public  acts,  he 
erected  the  west  church  of  Glasgow,  and  built  the  bridge  ol 
Eagleaham. 

His  elder  brother,  John  Craufurd  of  Craufnrdlaad,  aooom- 
panied  James  the  Fourth  to  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden,  when 
he  fell  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  The  eldest  son  of  the  said 
John,  also  John  Craufiird  of  Craufurdland,  in  his  fiither's 
li^Btime,  got  fitmi  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  a  gift  of  the  ward  oi 
the  lands  of  Redhall  in  Annandale.  The  deed  of  gift,  having 
the  queen's  signature,  is  dated  at  Edinburgh  26th  December 
1561.  Hugh,  his  second  son,  portioner  of  Rntherglai,  had 
several  sons,  who  all  went  to  Germany,  and  settied  then. 
John  Craufurd  of  Craufurdland,  who  died  in  1686,  had  ser* 
oral  sons.  Of  these,  John,  the  eldest  who  suooeeded  him, 
was  imprisoned  in  1684,  on  snspidon  of  being  concerned  in 
the  rising  of  Bothwell  Bridge ;  Alexander,  the  second  son, 
was  dedgned  of  Fergushill;  and  l^l^Uiam,  the  tiiird,  a  mer- 
chant and  burgess  of  Glasgow,  was  the  father  of  Matthew 
Craufiird,  designed  of  Scotstonn,  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  deposited  in  the  Advocatee'  Library,  Edinbui^h,  in 
manuscript  The  grandson  of  John,  also  named  John  Crau- 
furd of  Craufurdland,  succeeded,  on  his  father's  death  in 
1744.  He  was  twice  married,  and  in  right  of  his  first  wife,  a 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Walldnshaw  of  WaUdnshaw, 
assumed  the  additional  surname  and  arms  of  that  family. 

His  son,  John  Craufurd  of  Craufurdland,  entered  the  army 
at  an  early  age,  and  attamed  the  rank  of  lieotenant-oolond. 
He  was  present  at  the  victory  of  Dettingen,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  hard-fought  field  of  Fontenoy.  He  was  tiie 
intimate  and  faithful  friend  of  the  ill-fated  earl  ot  Kilmar- 
nock,  who  was  beheaded  on  Towerhill  for  his  share  in  tbe 
rebellion  of  1746,  and  attended  that  unhappy  nobleman  to  the 
scafibld ;  for  which  act  of  trying  frienddiip  his  name,  it  ia 
said,  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  army  list  Nererthe- 
less,  in  1761  he  was  appointed  falconer  to  the  king  for  Scot- 
land. Colonel  Crauford  died  at  Edinburgh,  unmarried,  in 
February  1798,  aged  seventy-two.  He  settled  his  estate,  by 
deed  made  on  his  deathbed,  on  Thomas  Coutts,  Esq.,  the 
eminent  London  banker.  This  deed  was,  however,  disputed 
by  his  aunt  and  next  heir,  Eliaabeth  Craufurd,  and  after 
a  protracted  litigation,  carried  on  by  herself  and  her  sac- 
cessor,  it  was  eventually  reduced  by  a  decree  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1806,  and  the  ancient  estates  oame  back 
to  the  rightful  heir.  This  Elizabeth  Craufurd  was  twice 
married :  first  to  William  Fairlie  of  that  ilk,  by  whom  she 
had  one  daughter,  who  died  in  infancy ;  and,  secMidly,  on  3d 
June,  1744,  to  John  Howison,  Esq.  of  Braehead,  in  the  pariah 
of  Cramond,  Mid  LothiaiL  She  died  in  1802,  aged  ninety- 
seven,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  only  surviving  child,  Elisa- 
beth Howison-Craufurd  of  Braehead  and  Craufurdland.  Thia 
lady  married,  in  1777,  the  Rev.  James  Moodie,  who  assumed 
the  additional  surnames  of  Howison  and  Oauford.  He  died 
in  1831.  On  the  death  of  his  wife,  1st  April  1823,  ahe  waa 
succeeded  by  her  only  surviving  son,  William  Howison-Cmi- 
furd  of  Craufurdland  and  Braehead,  bom  29th  November 
1781,  married  14th  June  1808,  Jane  Esther,  only  daughter 
of  James  Whyte,  Esq.  of  Newnuuns,  by  his  irife, 
Craufurd,  with  issue. 
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The  HowifloiiB  poMeaaed  Bmehead  in  Mid  Lothian  ainoe 
ihe  nign  of  Junes  the  First.  According  to  a  tradition, 
which  is  embodied  in  the  popular  drama  of  *  Cramond  Brig/ 
fart  of  the  estate  was  conferred  by  James'  the  Second  or 
Third,  as  a  reward  to  one  of  their  ancestors  for  having  gone 
to  the  rescne  of  the  king,  then  wandering  about  in  disgnise, 
when  attacked  bj  a  gang  of  gipsies,  and  with  no  other  wea- 
pon than  his  flail,  with  which  he  had  been  thrashing  com  in 
his  bam,  delivering  him  from  his  assailants.  The  tennre  bj 
which  this  land  is  held,  is  the  presenting  of  a  basm  of  water 
and  a  napkin  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  to  wash  his  hands,  King 
James,  on  entering  Howison^s  cottage,  before  partaking  of 
refreshment,  having  asked  fair  water  and  a  doth  to  wipe  the 
marks  of  the  scoffle  from  his'  clothes.  This  service  was  per- 
fomied  by  Mr.  Howison-Crawfxird,  then  yoimger  of  Crawiiird- 
land,  in  ri^  of  the  lairdship  of  Braehead,  to  King  Geoige 
the  Fourth,  at  the  banquet  given  to  his  majesty  by  the  dty  of 
Edinburgh,  24th  August,  1822,  when  he  was  attended  by 
masters  Charies  and  Walter  Scott,  the  one  a  son,  the  other  a 
nephew  of  the  anthor  of  Waverley,  as  pages,  attired  in  splen- 
did dresses  of  scarlet  and  white  satin.  The  rose-water  then 
used  has  ever  since  been  hermetioally  sealed  up,  and  the  towel 
which  dried  the  hands  of  his  majesty  on  that  occasion  has 
never  been  used  for  any  other  purpose.  All  the  documents 
mentioned  as  granted  to  the  above-named  Archibald  Grau- 
furd.  almoner  to  Queen  Maiy,  are  likewise  carefully  preserved 
by  the  Graufurdland  fiunily. 


The  Grawfords  of  Dmmsoy,  in  Ayrshire,  are  descended 
from  Duncan  Crawford  of  Oomlarg,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Fourth,  and  was  the  third  son  of  David  Crawford 
9f  Kerse.  His  daughter,  Margaret,  married  John  Crawford 
3f  Drongan,  and  their  youngest  son,  William,  became  the 
founder  of  this  branch  of  the  family.  John  Crawford  of 
Comlarg  having  a  feud  with  the  Kennedys,  was,  on  the  last 
day  of  July  1664,  attacked  in  the  sheriff-court  of  Ayr,  while 
the  oofort  was  sitting,  by  Barnard  Fergusson  of  Eilkerran, 
and  fifty-three  o^ers,  of  the  Kennedy  faction,  and  defended 
by  this  William  Crawford  of  *  Drummishoy,'  David  his  bro- 
ther, David  Crawford  of  Kerse,  and  several  others.  For  this 
sffenee  both  parties  were  subsequently  tried.  [See  PUeakm^t 
Cnmmal  Triab,  under  date  December  12, 14,  and  16, 1664.] 
ffis  gmdson.  Sir  Robert  Crawford,  in  his  father's  lifetime, 
married  Agnes,  only  daughter  of  David  Fairlie  of  that  ilk, 
and  in  oonsequenoe  assumed  the  additional  surname  of  Fair- 
lie.  His  eldest  daughter  Agnes,  heiress  of  Dmmsoy,  married 
her  cousin,  Robert  Crawford,  a  descendant  of  whom,  in  the 
fourth  generation,  was  David  Crawford  of  Dmmsoy,  historio- 
grapher to  Queen  Anne,  a  biographical  notice  of  whom  is 
given  below  in  its  place.  On  his  death  in  1710,  he  left  an 
only  daughter,  Emilia  CrawfiDrd  of  Dmmsoy,  who  died,  un- 
married, in  1781.  At  her  instance  the  estate  was  sold,  when 
it  was  purchased  by  her  grand-uncle,  Patrick  Crawford,  mer- 
chant in  Edinburgh,  third  son  of  David  Crawford,  sixth  laird 
of  Dramaoy.  He  had  previously  become  the  proprietor  of  the 
estate  of  Audiinames  at  a  judicial  sale,  25th  Februazy,  1716. 
This  Patrick  Crawford  was  twice  married ;  first  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  Gordon  of  Tumberry,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons. 
Thomaa,  the  elder,  after  being  secretary  to  the  embassy  of 
the  earl  of  Stair  to  the  French  court,  became  himself  envoy 
eztiuordinaiy  to  the  same  court,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1724. 

Robert,  tiM  poet,  usually  but  erroneously  designed  of  Auch- 
inames,  was  the  younger.  He  is  also  sometimes  called  Wil- 
liam instead  of  Robert.  He  was  author  of  the  beautiful 
pastoral  ballad  of  ^Tweedside,*  'The  Bush  aboon  Traquair,' 
and  other  popular  Scottish  songs,  first  contributed  to  Kam- 


say*s  *Tea-Table  Miscellany.'  He  resided  long  in  France. 
He  died,  or  according  to  the  information  obtained  by  Bums 
was  drowned  on  his  retum  to  Scotland  in  1788.  A  notice  m 
a  manuscript  obituaxy  kept  by  Charles  Mackie,  proftssor  of 
dvil  history  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  states  the  time 
of  his  death  to  have  been  in  May  1733,  in  which  month  and 
year  his  father  also  died.  Robert's  body  appears  to  have 
been  recovered,  and  brought  to  Scotland  for  interment  He 
was  never  married.  According  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  lady 
celebrated  in  Crawford's  song  of  'Tweedside'  was  a  Miss 
Mary  Lillias  Scott,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Walter  Scott,  Esq. 
of  Harden,  an  estate  deHghtfhUy  situated  on  the  north  ddt 
of  the  Tweed,  about  four  miles  below  Melrose.  She  was  the 
descendant  of  another  celebrated  beauty,  Mary  Scott,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Scott  of  Dzyhope,  in  Selkirkshire,  known  by  the 
name  of  *  The  Flower  of  Yarrow.* 

By  his  second  wife,  Jean,  daughter  of  Archibald  Crawford 
*of  Auchinames  in  Renfrewshire,  Patrick  Crawford  had  as  his 
eldest  son,  Patrick,  who  succeeded  his  mother  on  her  death  in 
1740,  in  the  estate  of  Auchinames.  He  was  M.  P.  for  Ayr- 
shire from  1741  till  1764,  and  for  Renfrewshire  from  1761  till 
1768.  He  died  10th  January  1778.  The  second  son,  George, 
was  lieutenant-colond  of  the  68d  regiment,  and  died  in  1768i 

Patrick  Crawford,  M.P.,  above  mentioned,  had  two  sons 
John,  his  heir,  and  James,  colonel  in  the  guards,  one  of  the 
equeries  to  Queen  Charlotte,  and  governor  of  Bemiuda,  who 
died  in  1811.  The  elder  son,  John  Crawford  of  Dmmsoy, 
Auchinames,  &&,  was  the  aasodate  and  firiend  of  Charles 
James  Fox;  member  for  Old  Sarum  in  the  parliament  of 
1768,  and  afterwards  for  the  county  of  Renfrew.  He  died, 
unmarried,  in  1814,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin, 
John  Crawford,  grandson  of  Golond  Crawford,  third  son  ot 
the  above  mentioned  Patrick  Crawford,  who  purchased  the 
estates  of  Dmmsoy  and  Auchinames.  He  is  designed  of 
Auchinames  and  Crosby.  Bom  4th  Januaiy  1780,  he  mar- 
ried, 16th  August  1814,  Sophia  Marianna,  daughter  ef  MSf- 
jor-general  Horace  Gfanrdhill,  and  great-granddaughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

The  laird  of  Auchinames  is  the  sole  representative  of 
the  family  of  Dmmsoy,  and  therefore  the  designation  ot 
Dmmsoy  is  still  retained,  as  is  also  that  of  Kerse,  the  origi- 
nal property.  He  is  also  considered  the  sole  representative 
of  the  Dalmagregan  Grawfords,  as  those  of  Comlaig,  Balgre- 
gan,  Drongan,  &&,  all  merged  in  the  house  of  Dramsoj. 
Tlie  estate  of  Ardndl  (or  Amele)  is  of  modem  acquisition, 
having  been  purchased  in  1746  by  Patrick  Craufurd  of  Auch- 
inames from  the  Boyds  of  Kilmamook,  to  whom  it  was 
granted  by  King  Robert  the  Bruce.  Many  royal  duoiers  are 
dated  fi:x>m  ArdneiL 


The  Crawfnrds  of  Auchinames  wen  desomded  firam  Huf^ 
Crawfurd,  second  son  of  Sir  Reginald  Crawford  of  Loudoun, 
sheriff  of  Ayr  in  1296.  This  Hugh  appears  to  have  inherited 
the  lands  of  Monoch  or  Manock,  and  also  Crosby  near  Kil- 
bride in  Ayrshire.  His  son,  Reginald  Crawfura  of  Crosby, 
in  1820  obtained  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Auchinames  in  Ren- 
frewshuv  for  his  seivioes  to  Robert  the  Bruce,  as  weU  as  an 
augmentation  to  his  arms,  of  two  lances  in  saltire,  commem- 
orative of  his  exploits  at  the  battie  of  Bannockbura.  Auch- 
inames, bemg  tile  larger  poesession,  became  the  designation 
of  the  family,  though  in  a  different  county  and  a  leas  andent 
estate.  His  grandson,  Thomas  Crawford  of  Auchinamea, 
mortified  several  lands  to  the  chnrdi  of  Kilbardian,  in  1401, 
for  a  monk  to  say  mass  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  and  hit 
wife's,  and  his  father's  and  mother's,  and  for  the  soul  of  Re- 
ginald Crawford  his  grandfather.    His  son  Arahibald  had 
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tiro  sone;  the  younger,  Thomas,  was  ancestor  of  the  Craw- 
fords  of  Thirdpart,  while  the  elder,  Robert  Crawford  of 
Auchmames,  must  have  been  a  person  of  some  consideration 
m  his  day,  as  he  had  for  his  first  wife  Isabel  Douglas,  young- 
est daughter  of  George  master  of  Angus,  sister  of  Archibald, 
nxth  earl  of  Angus,  who  married  the  widowed  queen  of 
James  the  Fourth.  His  son.  who  was  also  Robert  Crawford 
of  Auchinames,  was  slain  at  Flodden  in  1518.  A  subsequent 
laird,  John  Crawford  of  Auchinames,  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Pinkie  in  1547.  His  grandmeoe  Jane,  on  whom  were  settled 
the  lands  of  Crosby,  married,  about  1606,  Patrick  Crawfurd, 
the  then  laird  of  Auchinames,  and  thus  the  ancient  estates  of 
the  funily  were  again  united.  Then:  grandson,  Archibald 
Cravrford,  the  sixteenth  baron  of  this  family,  was  the  last 
hurd  of  Auchinames  in  a  direct  male  line. 

Robert  Crawfurd  of  Nethermains,  Ayrshire,  third  son  of 
Patrick  Crawfurd  of  Auchinames  and  his  spouse  Jane  Craw- 
ford of  Crosby,  continued  the  representation  of  the  ongmal 
family  of  Auchinames  (see  Crawfords  of  Drumsoy,  p.  703).  and 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  Crawfords  of  Newfield.  His  eldest 
son,  Robert  Crawfurd,  M.  D.  of  Nethermains,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  George  Crawford,  minister  of  West 
Kilbride  about  1640,  of  whom  the  following  characteristic 
anecdote  is  preserved  in  Crawfurd^s  *  Genealogical  Collec- 
tionSy*  in  the  Advocates'  Library :  "  Mr.  Geoxge  Crawfurd,  a 
son  of  Thirdpart,  was  minuter  at  Kilbride.  He  was  deposed 
in  the  strick  times  of  the  Covenant  for  warldly-mindedness 
and  selling  a  horse  on  the  Sabbath  day,  as  old  Portmcross 
(Robert  Boyd  of  Portincross,  who  dyed  very  agea,  near  100 
years  of  age,  in  1721)  told  me,  who  knew  him  minuter  of 
Kilbryde,  and  was  a  witness  against  him  at  the  presbytery.*' 

Dr.  Crawfurd's  next  brother,  Patrick  Crawfiird  of  Nether- 
mains, had  an  only  daughter,  Agnes,  who  sold  that  estate.  ^On 
the  death  of  her  father  without  male  issue,  the  representa- 
tion devolved  on  his  younger  brother,  Moses  Crawfurd,  who 
died  in  1723.  His  grandson,  Moses  Crawfurd,  went  to  In- 
dia about  1765,  and  there  attained  the  rank  of  migor  in  the 
military  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  was  second 
in  command  at  the  capture  of  Beechigar,  a  strong  hill  fort  on 
the  Ganges,  and  wa»  left  in  command  of  that  place  with  a 
garrison  of  two  thousand  men.  He  returned  home  in  1783, 
and  purchased  the  estate  of  Newfield  in  Ayrshire.  He  died 
in  1794,  and  was  suooeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Robert  Craw- 
fitrd,  Esq.  of  Newfield,  formeriy  a  captain  in  the  7th  Hussars, 
with  whieh  regiment  he  served  in  the  Peninsulab  A  second 
son,  John,  migor  of  the  44th  foot,  was  present  at  tiie  battles 
of  Salamane»  and  Orthes,  and  was  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
sono:  m  the  latter  engagement.  Robert  Crawfurd,  Esq.  of 
Newfield,  an  ofitcer  in  the  Rifle  Brigade,  the  son  of  the  last- 
mentioned  Robert,  succeeded  in  1843,  and  is  the  representetive 
of  the  original  Crawfords  of  CrawforcL 


courte  of  Vienna,  Hanover,  &c''  (London,  1726,  8vo);  and 
was  otherwise  remarkable  for  his  political  tergiversations  ia 
the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne.  The  property 
of  Fergushill  was  alienated  from  the  Craufurd  family  in  172& 


The  first  Craufhid  mentioned  as  laird  of  Fergushill  is  Al- 
exanaar  Craufurd,  whose  name  appears  in  the  roiis  of  the 
Convention  parliament  among  those  of  the  oommmsionerB  for 
ocdedng  ent  the  militia  of  Ayrshire.  He  was  a  commissioner 
of  ■nppk.y  for  that  county  in  1695,  and  lastly  in  1704.  His 
eldest  son,  John  Crawford,  married  Anna,  the  younger  sister 
of  Migor  Daniel  Ker  of  Kersland,  a  celebrated  covenanter, 
who  was  killed  in  1692,  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  where 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  regiment,  the  Cameronians  (now  the 
26th),  was  cut  to  pieces ;  and  by  an  arrangement  with  his 
wife's  eldest  sister,  Jean,  he  became  proprietor  of  Kersland, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Ker.  He  was  the  well-known  Jonn 
Ker  of  Kersland,  wno  wrote  the  *  Memonrs,  eontammg  his 
Knorot  transactions  and  negotiations  in  Scotland,  Enj^and,  the 


Of  the  Giffordland  Crawfords,  the  third  laird  was  lolled  al 
the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  the  fifth  fell  at  Pinkie.  They  were 
both  named  John  Crawford.  The  latter  had  three  daugh- 
ters, the  youngest  of  whom,  Mai^garet,  married  Thomas 
Craufurd,  a  younger  son  of  the  laird  of  Craufurdland,  to 
whom  she  had  two  daughters,  Qrizel  and  Isabel.  The  elder 
married  John  Blair  of  Windyedge,  and  Giffordland  became 
inherited  by  their  descendants,  under  the  name  of  Blair. 


The  Craufnirds  of  Baidland,  now  of  Ardmillan,  in  Ayr- 
shire, are  lineally  descended  from  a  younger  brother  (whose 
name  has  net  been  preserved)  of  Sir  Reginald  Craufurd,  she* 
riff  of  Ayr  in  1296.  The  name  in  the  ancient  Titles  is  spelled 
sometimes  Craufurd  and  sometimes  Craufoird.  By  the  mar- 
riage of  James  Cranfuird  of  Baidland,  not  many  years  after 
the  Restoration,  witii  a  daughter  of  Hugh  Kennedy  of  Ard- 
millan, he  ultimately  succeeded  to  that  estate,  which  firom 
that  time  became  the  title  of  the  family.  This  gentieman 
made  a  conspicuous  figure  on  the  government  or  persecuting 
side,  in  the  dvil  and  religious  troubles  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Seeond.  On  the  20th  March  1683, 
James  Cranfuird  of  Ardmillan  was,  by  the  privy  council,  ap 
pointed  commissioner  for  the  bailliary  of  Carrick,  and  on  the 
28th  July,  the  same  year,  he  was  indnded  in  the  royal  com- 
mission for  the  county  of  Ayr,  along  with  John  Boyle  of 
Kelbum,  Colonel  White,  and  Captain  Inglis.  According  to 
Wodrow  (vol.  it  p.  225)^  in  the  transfer  of  heritable  jnrisdio- 
tion  from  many  of  the  leading  nobility  which  took  place  ia 
those  unsettled  times,  Graham  of  Claverhooae  and  he  were 
the  only  untitied  persons  on  whom  these  honours  were  con- 
ferred, the  regality  of  Tongland  and  sheriffdom  of  Wigton 
being  taken  from  the  families  of  Kenmuir  and  Lochnaw,  and 
given  to  "  the  laird  of  Claverhouse,"  and  the  bailliary  of  Cax^ 
rick  and  regality  of  Crossraguel  firom  the  earl  of  Casallis  and 
given  to  *'  the  laird  of  Ardmillan.**  He  had  S'laxge  family, 
some  of  whom  settied  in  Ireland,  where  several  branches  still 
remain.  Hu  daughter  became  the  wife  of  David  Crawford  of 
Drumsoy,  and  the  mother  of  David  Crawfbrd,  historiographer 
to  Queen  Anne  for  Scotland.  His  eldest  son,  William  Cran- 
fuird, was  distinguished  for  his  defence  of  the  fortress  of  the 
Bass,  the  prison  of  the  Covenanters,  against  King  WiHiain's 
government  in  1691.  He  predeceased  his  father,  who,  in 
1698,  executed  a  settlement  in  favour  of  a  younger  son, 
John,  but  it  was  set  aside  by  the  ooort  of  sessieiv  and  ulti- 
mately by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1712.  This  John  settied 
in  England,  and  was  tne  ancestor  of  the  Crawfurds  of  Sussex- 
Archibald  Cranfuird,  eldest  son  of  the  above  William  Cran- 
fuird, in  consequence  of  the  aoove  aecision,  suooeeded  to-  Ard- 
millan, but  the  ongiiuu  estate  of  Baidland  had  been  sold  to 
Hugh  Macbride,  merchant  m  Glasgow.  This  Archibald 
Cranfuird  was  a  Keen-  Jaoooite,  and  after  the  rebeOion  of 
1745,  was  compelled  to  reside  for  some  time  under  menml- 
lance  in  Edinburgh.  He- died  in  1748.  His  elder  son,  Arch- 
ibald Craufuird  of  Ardmillan,  who  died  m  1784,  was  deeply 
involved  m  the  unfortunate  banking  copartnery  of  DongUs, 
Heron,  and  Co.,  in  consequence  of  whieh  the  estate  of  Ard 
millan  was  brought  to  a  judicial  sale,  during  the  minority  of 
his  son,  Archibald  Craufoird,  writer  to  the  signet,  and  bought 
oy  his  uncle,  Th<Hnas  Craufuird,  who  had  been  long  in  ths 
army,  and  havmg  for  his  militocy  services  been  rewarded 
with  a  lucrative  office  under  govemment  at  Bristol,  he  was 
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thereby  enabled  to  preserve  the  estate  from  going  out  of  the 
family.  He  had  a  son,  Arohibald-Glififbrd-Blackwell  Oran- 
furd,  mijor  in  the  army,  Oiii  two  daughters,  Margaret,  mar- 
ried to  her  cousin,  Archibald  Cranfhrd,  writer  to  the  signet, 
abore  mentioned,  and  Anne,  the  wife  of  MacMiken  of  Grange. 
The  said  Archibald  Craafhrd,  W.  S.,  died  16th  May  1824, 
leavmg,  with  other  children,  a  son,  Thomas  MaoMikan 
Craoford  of  Orange. 

James  Gvanfiird,  a  judge  of  the  conrt  of  session  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Ardmillan,  son  of  Major  Archibald  C.  B.  Gratdnrd 
of  Aidmillan,  bom  at  Havant,  Hants,  in  1805,  was  edneated 
at  the  Ayr  Academy,  and  afterwards  studied  for  the  bar  at 
Glasgow  college  and  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Passed 
advocate  in  1829,  in  February  1849  he  was  appdnted  sheriff 
of  Perthshire.  In  November  1858  he  became  solicitor-gen- 
eral for  Scotland.  In  January  1855  he  was  appointed  a  lord 
of  session,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  a  judge  of  the  high 
court  of  justiciary.  Subjoined  are  the  curmt  of  the  family. 
The  motto  is,  "  Durum  Patientia  Frango." 


A  branch  ot  the  Baidland  family  possessed  the  estate  of 
Huning  in  Stirlingshire.  Archibald  Craufurd,  lord  high 
treasurer  of  Scotland,  a  younger  son  of  William  Craufurd  of 
Haining,  was  in  1457  nominated  abbot  of  Holyrood,  and  ap- 
pointed a  lord  of  council  in  1458.  He  was  ambassador  to 
England,  and  negotiated,  with  others,  a  treaty  of  marriage 
jetwixt  James  IIL  and  Edward  IV.  in  1482,  in  which  it 
was  contracted  that  James  duke  of  Rothesay,  afterwards 
James  IV.,  should  many  the  princess  Cicely,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  IV.,  and  a  great  part  of  the  portion  was  de- 
livered, though  the  marriage  did  not  take  place.  He  died  in 
1488,  and  his  armt  were  beautifully  cut  on  the  fly  buttresses 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  of  the  abbey  of  Holyrood : — a 
fe$B»  ermine,  with  a  star  of  five  points  in  chief,  Or,  sur- 
mounted with  an  abbot*s  mitre. 


The  immediate  ancestor  of  the  Cnwfuxds  of  Jordanhill  in 
Renfrewshire,  was  Lawrence  Craufurd  of  IQlbhnie  in  Ayr- 
shire, progenitor  of  the  viscounts  of  Gamock  (merged  in  the 
earldom  of  Crawford  in  1749,  see  Crawford,  earl  of,  be- 
low), and  the  eleventh  generation  of  that  illustrious  family  in 
a  direct  male  line.  The  lands  of  Kilbimie  andentty  belonged 
to  a  branch  of  the  potent  family  of  Barclay.  John  Barclay 
of  Kilbimie,  the  last  male  heu*  of  that  house,  died  in  1470, 
and  his  only  daughter,  Maijory,  married  Malcolm  Crawfhrd 
of  Easter  Greenock  ^which  barony  he  possessed  in  right  of 
his  mother,  a  Galbraith),  a  deeoendant  of  the  house  of  Craw- 
fuid  of  Loudoun.  The  above  Lawrence  Craufurd  of  Kilbir- 
nie  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Fifth.  He  exchanged 
the  barony  of  Grawfor^john,  the  ancient  inheritance  of  his 
anowtor^  with  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Fynnart  for  the  lands 


of  Dmmry,  in  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  for  which  he  got  a 
charter  under  the  great  seal,  dated  5th  April  1529.  About 
the  year  1546,  he  endowed  a  chapel  at  Dnumy,  with  the 
lands  of  Jordanhill,  for  the  support  of  a  chaplain,  and  died 
4th  June  1547.  By  his  wife,  Helen,  daughter  of  Sur  Hugh 
CampbeU,  ancestor  of  the  earhi  of  Loudoun,  he  had  six  sons. 
From  the  eldest,  Hew,  his  successor,  who  fought  on  Queen 
Mary's  side  at  the  battle  ofLangside,  was  lineally  descended 
Sir  John  Craufhrd  of  KDbimie,  created  a  baronet  by  Charles 
the  First  in  1642,  the  grandfather  of  John  Craufurd  of  Kil- 
bimie, created  by  Queen  Anne,  in  1703,  viscount  of  Gamock 
(see  Gabnocx,  viscount  of),  the  son  of  Margaret,  second 
daughter  of  the  said  Sir  John  CrauJhrd,  and  her  husband,  the 
Hon.  Patrick  Lindsay,  (second  son  of  John,  the  fifteenth 
earl  of  Crawford  and  first  earl  of  Lindsay,)  on  whose  heirs, 
male  and  female,  he  entailed  his  estate  of  Kilbimie,  onth<ur 
assuming  the  snmame  and  sBrms  of  Cimfhrd. 

The  sixth  son  of  the  above  Lawrence  Cranfurd  of  Kilbir- 
nie  was  the  celebrated  Captain  Thomas  Craufnrd  of  Jordan- 
hill, whose  daring  exploit  of  snrprinng  and  eanying  by 
escalade,  in  April  1571,  the  almost  impregnable  castle  of 
Dimibarton,  which  had  long  held  out  fbr  Queen  Mary,  is 
fiuniliar  to  every  one  acqnunted  with  the  history  of  Scotland 
during  the  minority  of  James  the  Sixth.  Of  this  bold  enter- 
prize,  an  interesting  account,  written  by  himself  to  John 
Knox,  is  inserted  in  Bannatyne's  Journal.  He  appears  to 
have  commenced  his  militaiy  career  at  a  very  early  age,  as 
he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pinkie  in 
1547,  but  after  some  time  obtained  his  liberty  by  paying  ran- 
som. In  1550  he  retired  to  France,  and  entered  into  the 
military  service  of  Heniy  the  Second,  under  the  conmiand  of 
James  earl  of  Airan ;  and  in  1561,  h«  returned  with  Queen 
Maiy  to  Scotland.  Prevfously  to  this,  he  had,  with  consent 
of  his  eldest  brother.  Hew  Grsnfnird  of  Kilbimie,  received 
from  Sir  Bartholomew  Montgomery,  chaplain  of  Drumxy,  the 
lands  of  Jordanhill,  which  had  been  bestowed  by  his  father 
on  that  chaplainry,  and  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  a  charter 
under  the  great  seal,  dated  8th  March,  1565-6.  He  was  long 
attached  to  the  Lennox  famUy,  and  was  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  Lord  Damley,  the  husband  of  the  queen.  On  her  unex- 
pected visit,  in  January  1567,  to  her  sick  husband  at  Glas- 
gow, Damley  sent  Craufurd  to  meet  her  miyesty,  with  a 
message  excusing  himself  from  waking  on  her  in  person,  on 
account  of  his  illness.  After  Maiy  had  left  him,  Damley 
called  Craufnrd,  and  informing  him  fully  of  all  that  had 
passed  between  the  queen  and  himself,  bade  him  oonununi- 
cate  it  to  his  father  the  earl  of  Lennox.  He  then  asked  what 
he  thought  of  the  queen*s  proposal  to  remove  him  to  Craig- 
millar.  "  She  treats  your  majesty,**  replied  Craufurd,  "  too 
like  a  prisoner.  Why  should  you  not  be  taken  to  one  of  your 
own  houses  in  Edmborgh?'  **  It  struck  me,"  said  Damley, 
^*  much  in  the  same  way,  and  I  have  fean  enough,  but  may 
God  judge  between  us,  I  have  her  promise  only  to  trust  to." 
On  the  murder  of  Damley,  soon  after,  he  Joined  in  the  asso- 
ciation with  the  eails  of  Ai^le,  Morton,  Athol,  Glencaim, 
&C.,  for  the  defence  of  the  young  long's  person,  and  the  bring- 
ing the  murderer  to  trial.  He  was  examined  on  oath  before 
the  conmiissioners  at  York,  December  9, 1568,  when  he  pro- 
duced a  paper  which  he  had  written  immediately  after  tha 
conversations  between  lumself,  and  the  queen  and  Damley 
His  deposition,  indorsed  by  Cedl,  is  quoted  by  T^er,  in  his 
History  of  Scotland  (voL  vii.  p.  78).  He  afterwuda  acoosea 
Lethington  of  partidpation  in  the  king*s  murder 

For*his  capture  of  the  castie  of  Dumbarton,  Obtain  Cnm- 
furd  obtained  from  James  the  Sixth,  the  lands  of  Blaok- 
stone.  Bams,  Bishopsmeadow.  and  others,  m  the  neidiboor- 
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ipt0UL'%  p^^f.  ^^'H  v*i*  ^flrpfCioi  4(f  *jut  taa^^  ftcees  all  out 
fSmm  4<  tiM  <!».^.'  -XAQii  e>7.»  war  wjuca  niesd  linra^;  ^  re- 
|RMM  ^  Lnuwvx.  M«r,  Mkl  M^ntUm.    la  5i«!pc«iniMr  l^TL 

iTM  k.»M,  CapCM  Crar»f»ril  w;:a  th«  twwtwifit  4^  a  P<rtj 
frMM  S^r*,7r*f^  HM<<i  aM  mcra  4^  tt«  ei2iaKC«.  thmtA  toe  at- 
tedri(H(  Cieti'Mi  ^mi  4f  th«  toiwn.  In  th«  f/M]()<irni(r  j«ar,  W 
kill  tmm  tkmnakj»  m  Um  m^A  f4  HjBr.i.t<Mi  with  tbft  Hao^  • 

m  1J^79,  Um  n^ipmt  X«rt«D  afup^rnit^*!  hi»  aad  Cxptam  Home 
t4»  kMf  tJb  trvmdMfly  aa^  at  th«  head  «/  their  reapectire 
0wnf«»Ma  and  *  kand  0^  Eo^^wih,  <»  the  monmf^  of  the  2^th 
If irf «  tb«7  ftlvaiMMl  t6  aUirm  Uwt  Spar,  an  octwork  «(f  th« 
<!aat(»  «f  iprMt  tftr^s(^i  ^  ^  ^i^*^  ^  *  Katf-moon.  A  d  «n 
<>M  baJla4«  «htitl«d  tb«  '  >W^  4f  tb«  CaateO,'  (SooU  Pocnu  of 
tba  (HactMntb  Ctntorj^)  «ajsi 

"  Tbirt  f  f  HUM  and  Crflf/^<J  ti>  th«  !«▼«  w«r«  i^'le 
With  <«TtAin  a^i^/ar*  of  tlM  flTATT'^'On^t 

Hm  aiUmpt  prw^sd  tmectMfnL  AtUr  %  desperate  conWurt 
wbtd)  l«*ted  fr/r  three  h«nn,  the  rar^lin  was  stmnied,  and 
the  atandard  t^Jnmm  the  Sixth  hnmeriuitelj  dUpIajed  opmi 
ft,  'flie  anirender  of  Kdinbtrrj^h  ca«tle  pat  an  end  to  the 
dtil  war,  and  darhig  hi*  latter  yean,  Captain  Crawford  re« 
•ided  at  Ker»land,  in  the  pariah  of  Dairy,  Ayrshire,  the  heir- 
epi  of  whieh,  Janet  Ker,  waa  hia  aeoond  wife.  On  the  16th 
Hc^fUmhar  VfJlf,  the  king  wrote  him  the  following  character- 
iatio  letter!  "Captain  Crawford,  1  have  heard  sic  report  of 
your  gidd  aerrice  dmie  to  me  from  the  beginning  of  the  warrs 
agatnat  my  onfrienda,  aa  I  ahall  aom  day  remember  the  aam, 
OmI  willing,  to  y<mr  greit  contentment;  in  the  mean  qahyle 
be  of  gold  comfort,  and  reaerre  yon  to  that  time  with  pa- 
tince,  behig  aaaurad  of  my  favoor.  FareweeL  Tonr  guid 
friend,  Jamea  Rex."  He  afterwarda  got  a  charter  under  the 
great  leal  **acras  tmrarum  ecduiattioarum  viccairia  penit' 
anarii  de  Dalr^r,**  A«.,  in  Ayrahire,  dated  20th  March  1678; 
Mid  another  charter  to  himaelf  and  Janet  Ker  hia  apooae,  of 
the  landa  of  Blackatone,  &c.,  in  the  shire  of  Benfrew,  dated 
24 til  October,  1681.  The  latest  notice  we  hare  of  him  is  in 
«/h«  same  year,  when  the  king,  by  a  gift,  dated  at  Holyrood, 
grants  him  a  hundred  pounds  Scots,  yearly,  "  oat  of  the  sn- 
perflue  of  the  third  of  the  benefices  not  aaiiignat  to  the  main- 
teiianos  of  the  miniatrie.'*  He  died  8d  Januaiy  1608,  and 
waa  buried  in  the  old  churchyard  of  Kilbiniie.  On  his  mon- 
ument, whioh  was  erected  in  his  lifetime,  in  1694,  to  himself 
and  his  apouae,  is  inscribed  *'  Qod  schaw  the  Richt,**  a  motto 
given  him  by  Morton,  in  memory  of  his  bravery  in  the  fight 
of  the  (Jallowlee,  between  Leith  and  EdinUirgb,  in  which, 
however,  he  hod  been  repulsed. 

His  eldest  son,  David,  succeeded  to  his  mother's  estate  of 
Keraland,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Ker,  but  his  male  line 
haa  long  been  extinct.  The  second  son,  Hew,  carried  on  the 
Jordanhill  family.  This  Hew  had,  with  two  daughters,  five 
sons  I  namely,  1.  Cornelius,  his  heir,  whose  second  son,  Tho- 
mas, was  progenitor  of  the  Crawfurds  of  Gartsbum ;  2.  Tho- 
mas, a  colonel  in  the  Russian  service;  8.  John,  rector  of 
Haldsn  in  the  county  of  Kent ;  4.  Laorenoe,  a  major-general 
in  the  Soots  army,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Herefbrd,  in  September  1646 ;  and,  6.  Daniel,  a 
Utatenant-general  hi  the  army  of  the  eux  of  Muscovy,  at  one 
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Be  Hanied  Fihini, 
Balqzrcy,  tuzri 
acd  m  her  ti^st 
He  had  » 


f jeoeral  F^-tdKr  ef 

mbA  afterwiaria  to 

Stlriinpidze ;    and  the 

^iordoD  Skne  ef 

bad  tea  ckCdraL    Aaocber  «f  kia 

•ooa,  Captafa  Hew  Grxwfed.  IbaxatiKaafayect  ef  two 

tares  by  Kay,  and  aooie  ou'iuim  aetiecs  ef  tlvai  wSI  he 

in  Ksy'a  Edinbar^  PertnitaL    Tke  cUett 

Crawfnrd  PoOok,  hanmet,  died,  ucmarried,  ia  Aagaat  IMo, 

and  waa  aotwaded  by  hia  nephew,  Scr  Hew  Ontmfaxd  af  Piai- 

lok  aad  Kilbimie,  baniact,  aaw  the  mwiaialaliii  ef  tha 

(xmiij.    See  voL  n.  pu  275. 

The  estate  of  JoEdanhiD  eontinaed  in  tiie  poaaeaBaa  «f  the 
Crawfurds  till  1750,  when  it  waa  aold  to  ^Irxaiidfr  Hoaatoor 


merchant  in  Glasgow,  whose  aoo,  Andrew  Hoostoa,  aold  it, 
in  18^j0,  to  Ardiibald  Smith,  ywuigeat  aoa  of  Aadrew  Smith 
f/f  Craigend,  in  StiriingBhire,  and  it  aliem aids  became  the 
property  of  hia  eldeat  aoa,  James  Smith,  Esq.  of  JorianhilL 


The  family  of  Cranford  of  KUbimey,  Stiriingyfaire,  od  whom 
a  baronetcy  waa  conferred,  8  Jane  1781,  are  dcacended  from 
the  Crawfords  of  Kilbimie  in  Ayrshire.  The  first  baronet 
was  Sir  Alexander  Cranfard,  aon  of  Qnentin  Cranford,  Esq. 
of  Newark,  in  Ayrshire,  one  of  his  majesty^a  joaticiaxj  bail- 
lies  of  the  west  seaa  of  Scotland.  Sir  Alexander  had  three 
sons,  James,  second  baronet ;  Sir  Charles,  6.C.B.,  a  lieiiften- 
ant-general  in  the  army,  and  colonel  of  the  second  dragoom 
guards,  and  Robert,  the  celebrated  General  Craofurd,  who 
waa  killed  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  1812,  and  of  whom  a  Inogra- 
phical  notice  is  given  at  page  721.  Sir  James,  the  second 
baronet,  bom  20th  October  1762,  succeeded  in  1801,  and  in 
1812  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Gregan.  His  eldest 
son,  Thomas,  waa  killed  at  Waterloo.  His  second  son,  Alex- 
ander Charles,  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  died  12th 
March  1838.  On  his  own  death  in  1839  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  third  son,  the  Rev.  Sir  George  William  Craulurd,  of 
Kilbimey,  Stirlingshire,  and  Burgh  Ball,  linoolnshire,  third 
baronet    Twice  married ;  issue,  two  sona  by  first  wife. 


The  Crawfurds  of  CartsbunEi,  in  Renfirewshire,  are  descended 
from  Thomas  Crawfnrd,  second  son,  by  his  wife,  Maxy,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  James  Lockhart  of  Lee,  of  Cornelius  Crawfnrd,  who 
succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Jordanhill  in  1624.  Cartsbum  was 
an  ancient  possession  of  the  Kilbimie  family.  It  was  included 
in  the  barony  of  Easter  Greenook,  which  was  acquired  by 
Crawfurd  of  Kilbimie  through  his  marriage  with  the  heireas, 
about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  oentuiy.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  it  became  the  patrimony  of  a  younger  brother 
of  the  Kilbumie  family.  This  branch  ended  in  the  person  of 
David  Crawfurd,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fint  The 
lands  of  Cartsbum  next  went  to  Malcolm  Crawfurd  of  New- 
ton, also  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Kilbimie,  firom  whose 
heirs  they  were  acquired  by  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Kilbimie 
in  1667.  In  1669,  Sir  John's  daughter  and  heiress,  Marga- 
ret wife  of  the  Hon.  Patrick  lindsay,  oonveyed  these  lands 
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to  fa«r  ooDflin,  the  aaid  Thomas  Gnniftird,  second  son  of  Cor> 
nelins  Crawfard  of  JordnnhilL  His  ddest  s<m  socoeeded  to 
Cfurtsburn.  His  second  son  was  Hew  Grawixiid  of  Woodside, 
a  small  bnt  pleasant  propeitj  in  the  vicinitj  of  Paisley, 
which  continued  in  his  fannlj  till  1756,  when  it  was  sold. 
The  third  son,  George,  was  the  genealogist  and  historian; 
author  of  the  *  Genealo^cal  History  of  the  Royal  and  Illns- 
trions  Family  of  the  Stewarts,  firom  the  year  1034  to  the 
year  1710 ;  to  which  are  added,  The  Acts  of  Sedenmt  and 
Articles  of  Begolation  relating  to  them;  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed, A  General  Description  of  the  Shire  of  Renfrew,'  Edin. 
1710,  folio;  *The  Peerage  of  Scotland,  oontuning  an  Histo- 
rical and  Genealogical  Aeoonnt  of  the  Nobility  of  that  King- 
dom,* Edin.  1716,  fol. ;  *  lives  and  Gharacter  of  the  Crown 
Officers  of  Scotland,  firom  the  Reign  of  King  David  I.  to  the 
Union  of  the  two  Kingdoms,  with  an  Appendix  of  original 
papers.  Ist.  yoL,  all  that  was  published ;  Edin.  1726,  foL  He 
married  Maigaret,  daughter  of  James  Anderson,  the  eminent 
antiquary,  eompilw  of  the  *  Diplomata  Scotise,'  whose  life  is 
^ven  at  page  125  of  this  work,  by  bis  wife,  a  daughter  of 
John  Ellis  of  Ellisland,  advocate  in  Edinburgh.  Thomas 
Crawfurd,  the  first  of  Gartsbum  of  this  line,  died  in  1695. 
In  1669,  the  year  in  which  he  acquired  the  property,  he  ob- 
tuned  a  crown  charter  in  confirmation  of  one  which  had  been 
granted  by  Charles  the  First  in  1633,  whereby  the  lands  of 
Cartsbom  were  erected  into  a  free  burgh  of  barony.  The 
village  which  arose,  called  Craufurdsdyke  or  Cartsdyke,  fix>m  a 
dyke  or  quay  he  built  there,  adjoins  the  town  of  Greenock, 
firom  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Cart*s  bum,  and  is  included 
within  the  pariiamentary  boundaries  of  that  burgh. 

Thomas  Craufurd,  the  sixth  laird  of  Gartsbum,  died  in 
1791,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  aunt,  Christian  Crawfivd^ 
great-granddaughter  of  the  first  Thomas.  She  married  Mr. 
Robert  Arthur,  and  died  in  1796.  She  had  a  son,  Thomas^ 
who  predeceased  her,  and  a  daughter,  Christian  Arthur  Craw- 
furd, who  succeeded  her  in  Gartsbum,  and  married  Thomaii 
Macknight  of  Ratho,  son  of  Rev.  William  Macknight,  who 
died  in  1750,  minister  of  Irvine,  and  had  a  son,  and  two 
daughters.  The  eldest  daughter,  Christian,  married  Rev. 
Thomas  Macknight,  of  Dalbeath,  D.D.,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  EdinburgK  The  b«i,  William  Macknight,  assumed  the 
surname  of  Crawfurd  under  an  entul,  on  succeeding  to  Carta* 
bum.  He  married  Jean,  daughter  of  James  Crawfisrd  of 
Broadford. 


CBAWFORiy,  earl  of,  a  titie  in  the  peerage  of  Scotiand,  first 
eonferred,  in  1398,  on  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Glenesk,  whose 
ancestor,  William  de  Lmdsay  of  Erdldun,  in  the  rdgn  of 
Malcohu  the  Fomrth,  was  the  first  of  the  family  who  possessed 
the  barony  of  Crawford  in  Clydesdale.  That  tine  terminated, 
in  1249,  in  an  heiress,  Alice  de  lindsay,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Heniy  Pmkeney,  a  great  baron  of  Northamptonshire,  whose 
grandson.  Sir  Robert  Pinkeney,  claimed  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land at  the  competition  in  1292,  as  descended  ftom  the  prin- 
cess Marjory  through  his  grandmother  Alice  de  lindsay. 
The  barony  of  Crawford  was  afterwards  forfeited,  and  be- 
stowed on  Sir  Alexander  Lindsay  of  Lufihess,  the  ancestor  of 
the  more  recent  house  of  Crawford  [see  ante,  page  700,  and 
LnmeAT,  surname  of]. 

Sir  David  Lindsay,  the  first  eari  of  Crawford,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  bom  in  1866.  He  succeeded  his  fkther.  Sir 
Alexander  Lindsay,  in  Glenesk  (which  had  belonged  to  his 
mother,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Stirling  of  Glenesk), 
m  1882,  and  his  cousm  Sir  James  lindsay  of  Crawford  in 
1897  Having  married  the  princess  Catherine,  fifth  daugh- 
ter of  King  Robert  the  Second,  he  received  with  her  the  bar- 


ony of  Strathnaim  in  Invemess-shire.  In  his  twen^-fifth 
year,  he  proved  the  victor  in  the  celebrated  tournament  with 
John  Lord  Welles  at  London-bridge  in  May  1890.  That  no- 
bleman had  been  sent  ambassador  to  Scotland  by  Riehaid  the 
Second,  and  at  a  banquet  with  the  Scottish  nobles,  where  the 
conversation  turned  on  deeds  of  aims,  on  Su*  David  Lindsay 
extolling  the  prowess  of  kis  oonntrymen,  Welles  exclaimed, 
*'  Let  words  have  no  place ;  if  you  know  not  the  chivalry  and 
valiant  deeds  of  Englishmen,  assail  ye  me,  day  and  place 
where  ye  list,  and  ye  shaU  soon  have  experience."  Then  said 
Sir  David,  "  I  will  assail  ye ! "  Lord  Welles  naming  London 
Bridge  for  the  plaee.  Sir  David  appointed  the  festival  of  St 
George  for  the  day  of  combat.  For  this  tourney  he  obtained 
a  safe- conduct  for  himself  and  his  retinue  of  twenty-ught 
persons,  including  two  knights,  squires,  valets,  &o.  He  was 
received  with  high  honour  by  King  Richard,  and  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  in  presence  of  the  king  and  court,  and  after  the 
usual  preliminary  ceremonies,-  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
the  two  champions  encountered  each  other,  upon  their  barbed 
horses,  with  spears  sharply  ground.  Both  spears  were  bro- 
ken, but  in  this  adventure  the  Scottish  knight  sat  so  strong 
that  although  Lord  Welles*  spear  was  shivered  to  pieces  upon 
his  helmet  and  visor,  he  stirred  not,  and  the  spectators  cried 
out  that,  contrary  to  the  law  of  arms,  he  was  bound  to  the 
saddle ;  whereupon  he  vaulted  lightly  ofT  his  horse,  and  leapt 
back  again  into  his  seat,  without  touching  the  stirrap.  In 
the  third  course  he  threw  Lord  Welles  out  of  his  saddle  to 
the  ground.  He  then  dismoimted,  and  a  desperate  foot  oom- 
bat  with  their  daggers  ensued,  when  Sir  David,  fastening  his 
dagger  between  the  joints*  of  his  antagonist's  armour,  lifted 
him  off  his  feet,  and  hurled  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay 
at  his  mercy.  Instead  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life,  as  the 
laws  of  these  combats  permitted,  he  raised  lus  opponent,  and 
after  presenting  him  to  the  queeUy  who  gave  him  his  Uberty, 
he  supported  him  in  the  lists  till  assistance  came,  and  after- 
wards visited  him  every  day  tiU  he  recovered.  A  foil  descrip- 
tion of  this  famous  tourney  is  ^ven  in  Wyntoun's  OronykiL 
Two  years  after,  Sir  David  nearly  lest  hii  life  in  an  affiray 
with  some  of  the  clan  Donachie,  who,  with  Duncan  Stewart, 
natoral  son  of  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch,  were  ravaging  Gleniala, 
the  north-west  of  Angus ;  and  were  enoomtered  at  Glenbre- 
rith,  about  eleven  miles  north  of  Gaskclune,  by  the  Lindsays 
and  Ogilvies.  Armed  at  all  points,  and  on  horseback.  Sir 
David  made  great  slaughter  among  the  catarans,  but  having 
pierced  one  of  them  with  his  lance,  and  pinned  him  to  the 
ground,  the  latter  writhed  his  body  upward  on  the  spear, 
and  collecting  all  his  force,  with  a  last  dying  effort,  fetched  a 
sweeping  blow  vrith  his  broadsword,  wlndi  out  through  the 
knight's  stirmp-Ieather  and  steel  boot 

Three  ply  or  four  above  the  foot, 

to  the  very  bone, — 

*  That  man  nastralk  gave  bat  that  an%    , 
For  there  he  deit;  yet  nevertheleis 
That  gold  Lord  there  wounded  wea, 
And  had  deit  there  that  day 
Had  not  his  men  had  hhn  away, 
Agane  hia  will,  oat  of  that  preaa.** 

iWyntotm^s  OnnfiOt  torn.  U.  p^  Wl.^ 

On  the  2l8t  April  1898,  Sir  David  lindsay  was,  by  King 
Robert  the  Third,  created  earl  of  Crawford.  The  barony  of 
Crawford  was  at  the  same  time  regranted  with  a  ngality,  con- 
ferring privileges  on  him  and  his  posterity,  akin  to  those  of 
the  earls  palatme  of  England  and  the  Contment  He  had 
firequentiv  safe -conducts  granted   him  to  Eng^l,  bcin|» 
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flhu^  iritli  MgDdilJoni  with  tbe  Euglub  oooit,  ud 
timn  fas  mnight  fat  adTentiin  ud  honour  in  fonigii  win, 
"  Betwam  >  Tint  to  EngUnd  in  October  1S9S  and  the  2gtb 
of  Dooembor  IVH, — tiie  data  of  hia  nfe-oondniit  for  imlmag 
Englwid  with  one  hundred  jienoiu,  hone  mad  foot, 
tniD,  md  p«snng  thnm^  to  Scotland,  (hakg  thm  i 

of  puce  with  EnElsnd.l — hia 
n  (he  RMali  Scotia,  ui< 
menlj  from  fonegn  woicea  that  we  leim  that  ha  gaie 
l«r  of  iervioa  ud  homaga,  atidar  hia  aeal  of  arma,  to  LouU 
doka  of  Orleani,  on  the  Itt  of  Jannai?  1401-2,  and  that 
Ha;  tliat  jear  be  waa  horering  with  a  fleet  on  tha  coast 
Coninna  in  Spain,  probaUj  as  a  partisan  of  Pninca."  [Lit 
0f  the  LuuiK^;  toL  L  p.  S9.]    In  Dacamber  1406.  he  was 
again  and  lor  the  last  time  one  of  the  ambaaaadon  to  the 
English  court  to  traat  of  peace.     Ha  died  in  Febmarj  1407 
at  his  caatle  of  Finharen,  and  waa  bnried  in  tbe  famil;  raolt 
in  tlia  Gnjfriani  chnn^  at  Ihuidee-    The  foUowing  ia  th( 
■aal  of  Dand,  fint  aari  of  Crawford : 
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A  letter  in  Fnncli  from  the  flnt  eari  ot  Orawfoid  to  Henij 
tna  Fomth  of  England,  in  Febrauy  1406,  inserted  in  the 
flnt  Tolnme  of  the  LJTee  oF  tbe  Ijodeaja  (p.  106),  on  the 
oceasian  at  a  nwrchant-ehip  of  St,  Andrews  haiing  been 
•eiied  and  confiscated  by  the  English,  in  violation  of  the 
trncv,  is  intemting  as  shoning  that  the  merchants  and  town 
of  St.  Andrews  ware  under  his  protection,  and  dea  that  at 
that  period  French  or  Latin  was  the  language  need  b;  tha 
Scottish  Dohka  in  theii  interconrae  with  the  conrt  of  Eng- 
land, BO  nnch  an  that  the  celebrated  earl  of  March,  writing 
to  Benr7  five  jears  before,  apologizea  for  his  letter  being  in 
English,  as  it  was  "man  clan"  bi  his  nndentanding  "tban 
Lat^a  or  Fnnncha."  With  three  sons,  Alexander,  second 
;  DsTid,  of  Newdoak,  and  Gerard ;  he  had  tnree  daugh- 
ters, [.adj  Margaret  or  Matilda,  msiried  to  her  cousin.  Arch- 
ibald, fifth  earl  of  Donglas.  duke  of  Toiuune ;  Ladj  Marjory, 
to  Sir  William  Donglas  of  Lochleran;  and  Ladj  Elizabeth, 
to  Sir  Robert  Keith,  great  maiiahal  of  Scotland.  Ingeimn 
Undsi^,  iHshop  of  Aberdeen  from  144S  to  1168,  is  also  sud 
to  hiTs  beoi  a  son  of  the  first  earl  of  Crawford,  hnt,  aajs 
Lord  Lindsay,  strict  proof  of  his  fltiation  is  wanting. 

Alaxsndcr,  twond  eart,  the  year  aflar  his  father'a  death,  liad 


Franca.  Inl416,withthaeailaafDaDg- 
U)suid  Mar,  he  faadlettan  of  safe-cdndnot  to  England,  to  iia- 
godata  tha  tamporaiy  nleasa  of  the  capUra  kmg,  Jamea  tbs 
Pint,  on  his  learing  hoitagea  for  his  retnm,  but  the  n^oda- 
hon  waa  suddenly  broken  ofF.  In  1121,  boneTsr,  it  was  ro- 
newed  for  the  entirB  libmtion  of  tha  king,  when  the  earl  waa 
again  one  of  the  comnussioiiers.  On  Jamea'  retnm  in  112t, 
Crawford  was  aoMng  the  noUea  who  met  him  at  Dnriiam 
and  eecort«d  him  to  Scooe,  when  be  waa  erownod  on  the 
day  of  May.  AAer  ncoring  the  aooolade  of  knighthood 
from  his  msjeat/s  hand,  Crewford  departed  Sir  Enf^and, 
bdng  one  of  the  twenty-n^t  hostagea  pledged  for  his  sorer- 
eign,  his  kinsman.  Sir  John  Undsay  of  tha  Byrea,  being  ano- 
ther. In  tbe  traaty  for  Jamea'  release,  the  annnal  inooma  ol 
tbe  hostages  is  stated— tbe  earl  of  Crawford  btdng  mlad  al 
one  thousand  merka,  and  Lmdsaj  of  the  Byres  at  fira  hnn- 
dred.  The  latter  obtained  his  Berty  in  1426,  but  the  earl 
was  detained  in  England  UU  Norembar  1427,  -whm  be  had 
lesTc  to  retotD  on  giving  an  eqnrralent.  He  ia  aaid  to  have 
b«en  actiTB  in  the  captun  of  tha  aaaaasina  of  Jamea  tbs  Krat, 
and  died  in  US8,  the  year  after. 

His  son,  DsTid,  third  eaH,  enterad  into  ■  league  of  aaaod- 
ation  and  friendahip  with  the  powerflil  earl  of  Donglaa,  hen- 
tenant-general  of  tha  kingdom,  with  tJie  object  of  drawing  la 
tbdr  party  the  other  great  feudal  fnmihea.  and.  thns  nnitad, 
to  rule  paramonnt  in  the  state.  [Ltnaa  of  At  linjtagt,  toL 
L  p.  126.]  On  the  discoroy  of  this  leagne,  Kennedy,  bishop 
of  St.  Andrews  and  primate  of  Scotland,  joined  with  CHchlon, 
the  chancellor,  to  oppose  their  machinationa.  In  naenCment, 
the  earl  of  Crewfbrd,  assisted  by  hia  bdnaman  Alexander  Ogil- 
of  Inverquhartty,  and  other  allisa,  invaded  the  iusbop's 
lends  in  Flie,  burning  hia  grangas  and  tenementa,  and  cacry- 
ig  olT  an  immense  booty.  Altar  bnitleaily  remonstrating 
sgamst  this  onlnge,  Kennedy  formally  eiownmunicatsd  the 
year,  and  befon  it  expired  he  racaved  hia  daath- 
s  desperate  conflict  at  Arbroath  on  the  13th  Jano- 
ary  1146-6,  between  tha  lindsaya  and  Ogilriea,  which  araas 
ftom  tha  following  cause :  The  Benedictin«  of  the  abbey  ot 
Ariwoath  had  appouitad  his  eldeat  son,  Alexander,  maatac  of 
Crawford,  their  chief  jnsticiar,  or  aupreme  judge  in  cnil  af- 
ftifs  throngbont  their  regalitf ;  bnt  he  proved  ao  expanaiva  to 
monks,  by  his  retinne  of  fbllowen  and  manner  of  living, 
they  formally  deposed  him,  and  appi^ted  ui  his  plaoa 
O^vy  of  Inverqnharity,  nephew  of  John  O^lvj 
of  Airiie,  who  had  a  hereditary  claim  to  the  ofBca  As,  how- 
ver,  the  master  of  Crawford  had  taken  forcible  pcaeaion  ol 
he  town  and  abbey,  an  appeal  to  the  swoid  waa  rendered 
leceesary.  Both  parties  aasembled  their  forces.  Donglas 
ent  one  hundred  Clydesdale  men  to  the  aid  of  Lmdsay,  and 
the  Hamiltons  also  asosted  him  with  some  of  thur  vaaaak. 
The  Ogilvies  on  their  part  found  an  nneipacted  auxiliary  in 
Alexander  Saton  of  Gordon,  afterwards  aarl  of  Hnntly, 
,  HS  he  ntnrned  fi«m  court,  happened  to  arriva  tbe  night 
re  the  battle  at  the  castle  of  O^lvy,  on  hia  road  to  Strath- 
e ;  and  although  in  no  way  personally  interested  in  tha 
dispnte,  found  himaelf  compelled  to  assist  the  Oplviea  by  a 
mde  law  of  ancient  ScoEEiah  hoapitality,  which  bound  the  goeat  | 
to  take  part  irith  bis  host,  in  any  qnarrel  or  danger,  ao  long 
as  tha  fbod  eaten  under  bis  roof  remained  in  his  ■'™""* 
With  the  smsll  train  of  attendants  and  fiiends  who  aceon- 
panied  him,  he  marched  with  the  O^lvies  to  Arbroath,  where 
they  found  the  Lindsays,  in  gnat  foroe,  drawn  up  in  battle 
■nay  before  tbe  gates.  As  the  battle  was  ahaat  to  com- 
mence, tha  earl  of  Crawford,  anxious  to  avert  bloodshed, 
suddenly  galbpped  into  the  field  fnim  Dundee,  whan  he  had 
heard  of  the  approaclung  confliet,  but  befm  he  coold  inl«- 
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fere,  one  of  the  Ogilriee'  men  darted  his  spear  through  his 
month  and  neck,  and  mortaUj  wonnded  him.  The  lindsajB 
JBitantlj  attacked  the  Ogilviea  and  their  allies  with  great 
fniy,  and  they  were  driven  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  five 
handled  men,  while  that  of  the  lindiays  did  not  exceed  a 
hundred.  Earl  David  expired  after  a  week  of  lingering  tor- 
tare,  and  his  hodj  laj  for  four  days  anboried,  nntil  Bishop 
Kennedy  sent  the  prior  of  St.  Andrews  to  take  off  the  ex- 
oommanication.  The  saperstitioas  feeling  of  the  times  did 
not  fail  to  notice  that  the  battle  of  Arbroath  was  fought  on 
that  day  twelvemonth  that  the  slain  earl  of  Crawford  had 
ravaged  "St  Andrew*s  land"  in  Fife.  [Ibid,  page  180.] 
Ogilvy  of  Inverquharity,  sorely  woondedf  was  taken  prisoner 
and  carried  to  the  castle  of  finhaven,  where  he  died.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  the  district,  the  countess  of  Craw- 
ford, who  was  his  own  cousin-german,  in  the  agony  of  find- 
ing that  her  husband  had  hem  mortally  wounded  in  the 
affiray,  rushed  to  Inverquharity's  chamber,  and  smothered 
him  with  a  down  pillow.  The  lindsays  afterwards  burnt 
and  wasted  the  lands  and  houses  of  the  Ogilvies*  and  from 
this  time  the  feud  between  the  two  dans  raged  incessantly 
untQ  the  aocesinon  of  James  the  Sixth  to  the  English  throne. 
By  his  wife,  Maijoiy,  daughter  of  Alexander  Ogilvie  of 
Anchterhouse,  hereditaiy  sheriff  of  Angus,  the  earl  had  five 
sons ;  Alexander,  fourth  earl  of  Crawford ;  Walter  Lindsay 
of  Beaufort  and  Edzell ;  William  Lindsay  of  Lekoquhy,  an- 
cestor of  the  lindsays  of  Evelick  in  Perthshire  and  their 
various  cadets ;  Sir  John  Lindsay  of  Brechin  and  Pitcairlie, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Brechin  in  1462,  ancestor  of  the  house 
of  Pitcairlie  in  Forfarshire,  and  their  junior  branch  of  Cair- 
nie;  and  James,  who,  accompanying  the  princess  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  James  the  First,  to  Germany,  when  she  went  to 
be  married  to  Sigismund  of  Austria,  espoused  an  heiress  near 
Augsburg,  where  his  descendants,  the  Crafters,  were  reported 
to  be  residing  m  the  last  centuiy. 

Alexander,  fourth  earl,  the  victor  at  Arbroath,  was  styled 
*' the  tiger,**  or  **  earl  Beardie,"  firom  the  ferocity  of  his  char- 
acter and  the  length  of  his  beard,  or  rather,  as  one  writer 
suggests,  from  the  little  reverence  in  which  he  held  the  king's 
conrfiers,  and  his  rradiness  to  **  beard  the  best  of  them." 
[Zivet  of  the  Lmdtoffi,  voL  L  page  184.]  In  1446,  he  had 
the  office  of  heritable  sheriff  of  Aberdeen,  and  besides  being 
justiciary  of  the  abbey  of  Arbroath,  as  ahvady  mentioned, 
was  also  justiciary  of  the  abbey  of  Scone.  He  was  one  of  the 
guarantees  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  England,  one  of  the  war- 
dens of  the  marches,  and  ambassador  to  the  English  court  m 
1451.  With  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  Maodonald  of  the  Isles, 
titular  earl  of  Roes,  he  entered  into  a  league  of  mutual 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  all  men,  not  except- 
ing the  king  himself;  on  hearing  of  which,  the  king— James 
the  Second,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year^-sent  for  Douglas 
to  Stirling  castle,  and  after  vainly  urging  him  to  break  it,  on 
h\»  refusal,  drew  his  dagger,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 
Crawford  immediately  flew  to  arms,  and  assembling  all  his 
foroes  encamped  at  Brechin,  with  the  intention  of  intercept- 
ing the  earl  of  Hnhtly,  his  old  antagonist  at  Arbroath,  now 
appointed  lieatenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  who  was  hasten- 
ing with  an  army  to  his  sovereign's  assistance.  The  contend- 
ipg  parties  met  on  the  18th  May  1452,  on  a  level  moor, 
about  two  miles  north-east  of  Brechin.  The  forces  of  Huntly 
far  outnumbered  those  of  Crawford,  but  the  victory,  which 
had  long  remained  doubtful,  was  at  last  inclining  to  the  lat- 
ter, when  John  CoUaoe  of  Balnamoon,  one  of  his  most  trusted 
vassals,  who  commanded  a  division  of  three  hundred  men, 
stationed  in  the  left  wing,  deserted  to  Huntly.  Betore  the 
Dtttle  he  had  reqosated  Crawford  that,  in  the  event  of  their 


victory,  his  son  mig^t  be  ;.cit  in  fee  of  the  lands  of  FenM| 
which  lay  near  his  house  **The  time  is  short,"  replied  the 
earl,  "stand  bravely  by  Be  to-day,  and  prove  yourself  a 
valiant  man,  and  you  shaJ  have  all  and  more  than  your  de- 
sire." His  defection  was  fatal  to  the  earl,  whose  troops, 
weakened  by  the  departure  of  Balnamoon*s  division,  and  fan- 
ously  attacked  by  Huntly's  forces,  took  to  flight  in  every 
direction.  Among  the  slain  were  the  earl's  brother,  and 
nearly  sixty  gentlemen,  with  numerous  persons  of  inferior 
rank,  while  on  Huntl/s  side  the  loss  did  not  exceed  five 
barons,  snd  a  small  number  of  yeomen,  but  he  had  to  lament 
the  Ices  of  two  brothers.  Earl  Beardie  fled  to  Finhaven,  and 
on  alighting  from  his  horse  he  called  for  a  cup  of  wine,  and 
was  heard  to  exclaim  that  he  would  "  willingly  pass  seven 
years  in  hell,  to  gain  the  honour  of  such  a  victory  as  had  that 
day  fallen  to  Huntly."  He  had  already  been  denounced  a 
rebel,  and  his  lands,  life,  and  goods,  were  declared  forfeited 
to  the  state,  his  coat  of  arms  being  torn,  and  his  bearinj^ 
abolished.  The  lordship  of  Brechin,  with  the  hereditary 
sheriffship  of  Aberdeenshire,  was  also  taken  firom  him,  and 
given  to  Huntly,  his  victorious  opponent.  His  power,  how- 
ever, was  little  weakened  by  this  defeat,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  recruited  his  forces,  he  took  a  terrible  revoige  on  all  who 
had  either  refused  to  join  his  banner,  or,  like  Balnamoon, 
had  deserted  him  in  the  battle,  ravaging  their  lands,  and  de- 
stroying their  castles  and  houses.  But  after  the  submission 
of  the  Douglases,  being  abandoned  by  many  of  his  allies,  he 
took  an  opportunity  of  the  king  passing  through  Forfarshire, 
in  April  1458,  on  his  way  to  the  north,  to  appear  before  his 
majesty,  in  a  mean  habit,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  and 
wiUi  tears  in  his  eyes  he  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged his  offence,  and  craved  mercy  for  his  adherents,  being 
more  concerned  for  their  safety  than  for  his  own.  "  When 
the  earl  had  endit,"  says  Pitsoottie,  "  the  irable  and  gentle 
men  of  Angus,  that  came  in  his  company  to  seek  remisaon, 
held  up  their  hands  to  the  king  maist  dolorously,  crying, 
*  Men^ !  *  till  their  sobbing  and  sighing  cuttit  the  words  that 
almaist  their  prayers  could  not  be  xmderstood."  At  the  in- 
tercession of  Huntly  and  Kennedy,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
with  whom  he  had  been  privatdy  reconciled,  and  by  whose 
advice  he  had  thus  acted,  he  was  pardoned,  and  afterwards 
entertained  James  magnificently  in  his  castle  of  Finhaven. 
As,  however,  the  king  had  sworn,  in  his  wrath,  "  to  make  the 
highest  stone  of  Finhaven  the  lowest,"  his  majesty  went  up 
to  the  roof  of  the  castle,  and  threw  down  to  the  ground  a 
stone  which  was  lying  loose  on  one  of  the  battlements,  thru 
keeping  his  oath  strictly  to  the  letter.  Earl  Beardie  became 
a  loyal  subject,  but  in  six  months  afterwards,  he  wss  sazed 
with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  1454.  By  his  wife,  Elizsr 
both  Dunbar,  he  had  two  sons,  minors,  David,  fifth  earl  of 
Crawford,  created  duke  of  Montrose,  by  James  the  Third, 
and  Sir  Alexander  Lindsay  of  Auchtormonae,  who  long  after 
succeeded  as  seventh  earL  He  had  also  a  daughter.  Lady 
Elizabeth  Lindsay,  wife  of  John,  first  Lord  Dnumnond. 

In  the  time  of  this  earl  a  noble  Spanish  chestnut  tree, 
nearly  forty-three  feet  in  circumference,  ornamented  the 
court  of  the  castle  of  Finhaven,  and,  according  to  tradition,  a 
gillie  or  messenger-lad  having  cut  a  walking-stick  finm  it, 
the  earl  was  so  enraged  that  he  hanged  him  on  one  of  its 
branches,  and  from  that  moment  the  tree  began  to  decay. 
The  ghost  of  the  gillie,  it  is  locally  said,  has  ever  since  walked 
between  Finhaven  and  Carriston,  under  the  name  of  Jock 
Barefoot 

David,  fifth  earl,  appears,  soon  after  his  accession  to  ths 
titie,  to  have  been  a  prisoner  to  James  earl  of  Douglas,  on  a 
second  rebellion  of  that  nobleman,  speedily  suppressed,  in 
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UmA  1U4,  «  io  > 

gbutoDC  of  DtCbutlk,  SHtDr  nt  tlw 

bnMtfWarttrtiall,  the  bod*  DrCInvTlwik,  with  tlwoAtt  | 
■r  laoIEi  <i  tht  nioEtr  oT  KsbmcliHi  m  Daafnn-tian,  : 
"(orlBiCrilbfhlKrriB  tf  Uw  lime  wboi  ha  ww  beU  ■  eq)-  | 
tn«  tif  tb*  bte  Js»  nri  of  Doo^M,  mi  OoOj  br  (be 
libentaon  md  ibdoeticD  rf  hk  pcnoa  from  oiitiTitj,  tuA 
from  lb  hmdi  of  the  Kid  eni"  [£«i  o/'lit  ZaiiiBfK 
n^  L  p.  14f.]  Bk  kordlhip  bad  >  cbcts  of  the  o&e  of 
•hoiir  of  Foibr,  IMh  October  1M6,  on  Um  raigiutiaa  of 
Juno  Sttwait,  ifkenrsrd*  tari  of  BnchsL  On  the  dovn- 
fafl  of  the  Bo^da,  b«  nat  daO;  m  pcnrs  and  inflnenec,  and 
fiir  twentf  jcma,— from  14E5  to  14S5,~<ni  empio^  in 
almoat  ererj  embaH^  or  pnbbc  n^ooatuo  with  England. 
On  Mb  Uarcb  1472-^  he  obtained  a  gnni  bum  King  Jamei 
lb<  Third  of  tb>  lord^p*  at  Brechin  and  Nanr  for  life  i  in 
Jnlf  14TS  b«  WM  appmnUd  keeper  of  Berwidc  for  three 
jeani  on  tb*  36cb  Ottober  14T4,  be  appeared  aa  pmamtor 
for  King  Jaau*  on  tiw  betrothnient  of  the  princeB  CtdSa, 
jonogcat  dangler  of  Edward  the  Fourth  of  EngUnd,  and  the 
prince  rojaJ  of  Scotland,  vbSch  took  place  ra  prvaence  of  ra- 
rkn«  Englitb  commiaBonen  and  gentlemen,  in  the  fj>ir 
GrfiflViart'  church  at  Edinburgh,  and  adeacription  oTtrfaich 
ia  gjrm  in  TyOti't  Birtory  of  Beotlami,  tdL  it.  p.  Ml;  and 
in  Utj,  H7t,  b»  «H  eaiutitnt«d  high  adminl  of  Scotland, 
for  tba  mppnaBaD  of  the  lebellion  of  the  eait  of  Roaa,  (Uac- 
l>onaId  of  tlu  Uea,)  who,  alarmed  at  tbe  fonnidable  prepa- 
rationa  againat  bim,  apeedil;  Mibmitted. 

In  14T4,  tbii  earl  made  a  new  entail  of  tbe  fandlT  eatatea, 
■ettling  tbem  on  bia  faein-iiiale  for  ever,  a  document  which 
regulated  the  iocceaaion  for  manj  generationa  afterwards. 
Id  1480,  he  wai  appinntcd  muter  of  tbe  king's  honiebold, 
and  after  tba  raid  of  Lander  in  1483,  be  became  lord  cham. 
beriaio.     Although  one  of  the  pnriflei*  of  tbe  ivjal  coimdl, 

maating  of  the  nobilitj,  where  Archibald  earl  of  Angna  ac- 
quired tbe  name  tf  Bell-tba-Cit,  and  wbenin  it  wai  reaolied 
to  pot  to  death  Cochnma  ud  the  other  favoiuHta  of  the 
king,  be  would  not  be  a  partj  to  tb«  plot  for  dtpoeing  tail 
■orereign,  and  on  beiog  made  awan  of  each  a  dtvign,  tae 
abandoned  the  factiona  nobis,  and  gaTe  bia  whole  ^nipport  to 
tba  throne.  In  1487  he  waa  appointed  joatidaij  of  tbe 
north,  along  with  the  earl  of  Hnntlj.  After  tbe  diabanding 
of  the  rcfa]  forcea  at  Blackneaa,  and  the  hollow  pacification 
that  then  took  place,  tba  earl  of  Crawford  waa  created  duke 
of  HoDtmaa,  by  rir/t\  charter,  dilad  IStta  Ma)>,  14S8,  to 
hinuelf  and  bia  hein,  being  tba  firit  inatanca  cf  tba  title  of 
dnka  haTing  been  conferred  on  a  Scottiah  aubject,  oot  of  the 
rojal  fiunilj.  Tbe  grant  conTejed  to  hia  grace  the  caitle  and 
borco^  of  Hontroae,  with  ita  cuatonu  and  Gibeiies,  and  tbe 
lordabip  of  Eindeiran  in  Parthabire,  to  be  held  in  free  regal- 
ly for  enr,  with  conrta'of  juaticisTT.  chamberlainahip,  &c., 
on  tbe  lenura  of  nndating  tberefrom  a  red  roae  je^lj  on  ttaa 
daj  of  St.  John  (he  Bapliat.  On  this  creation  tbe  dnke 
added  to  hit  anni  an  cacutcheon  argent,  charged  with  a  roae, 
puM,  whidi  ha  ctiriad  bj  way  rf  a  aurtout  orer  hia  arma. 
Snbjoinad  ii  an  engravin);  of  hia  sul  and  hia  aatograpb,  fram 
tbe  fint  Tohuna  of  Lord  iindatji'i  UTee  of  the  Ljndaajs.  A 
caw  lojal  or  pnblio  herald  waa  alao  creatod  on  tbla  occauon 
under  the  name  of  '  Montroae,'  aa  appaara  bj  tbe  Exchequer 
Boll*.  At  the  battle  of  Sanchiebora,  Mon  after,  (Uth  Jnne 
1488,)  tbe  dnke  amtnantlj  distinguiahed  hitnulf,  on  tba  aide 
Dt  bia  imfortunaM  lorareign,  Jamea  tbe  Third,  hot  waa  •«- 
vaielj  wounded,  and  being  taken  prieoner,  wa>  compelled  to 
nnaoto  >MTw*>f  and  bit  foUowera,  and  waa  deprived  of  all  hi« 
pnblio  nfflco.    The  act  reacinor;  which,  on  the  171b  October 


fallowing,  waa  [laaaiid  u  the  Eatalea,  annnlliog  all  gnau  ol 
lands,  and  crealious  of  dignities,  confanBl  bj  tbe  lata  king 
utce  tbe  Sd  of  Febniar;  preceding,  waa  Donceired  not  to  af- 
fect the  original  patent  of  tbia  ducii  title,  aa  tbe  joung  king. 
Jamea  the  Fonrth,  had  pieiiaiulj  directed  a  free  pardon,  br 
letlen  patent,  to  be  iaauod  under  his  prir;  aeal,  to  tbe  dnke 
of  Uontroae,  which  be  placed  in  the  bands  of  Andrew  Lord 
Cray,  M  remain  in  hia  posMssiou  until  the  duke  ahould  naigo 
to  tbat  nobleoian  the  hereditarj  aheriSahip  oF  Forfanhin. 
riiii  waa  accordinglj  done  on  the  6lb  Noiember  1488,  in 
hia  grace's  name  bj  procuritart  appointed  bj  him  for  tba 
purposei   ba  baving  pnriouilr  protnted  against  tba  whole 
proceeding  aa  illegal  and  unjnsl.    On  tbe  19lh  Saplembar 
19,  tae  received  a  new  pMant  or  charter,  nndv  the  great 
I,  of  (ha  dokedam  of  Uontroae,  and  in  February  following, 
waa  apptnnted  a  member  of  the  secret  council,  but  aubee- 
intly  to  the  batUe  of  Sanchieboni  ha  twk  little  part  in 
illc  affaire.     Ha  died  at  Flahanoi,  at  Chiiatma*  1496,  il< 
fiftj-fiflh  jear. 

The  dukedom  of  Montnae,  it  faia  been  decided  bj  the 
Honae  of  Pecra,  ended  with  bun ;  as  having  been  bj  the  re- 
ed pstont  conferred  for  life  onlv.     In  1848,  the  aarl  ot 
wford  and   Balcami  preaented  a  petition  to  tbe  queen, 
ning  the  ^tle  of  dnka  of  Montroee,  on  the  ground  of  ita 
ig  Taatfd  in  the  heir  male.    11j  is  petition,  in  aooordano* 
with  tba  rule  and  practice  in  contested  peerage  caaes,  waa 
ilerred  to  the  Honae  of  Lords,  and  the  claim  was  oppoaed 
ith  by  the  duka  uf  Montroee,  of  the  noble  house  of  Grabsm, 
and  bj  the  Ciown.     After  a  lapse  of  nearly  Eve  jean  tbe 
'-fonae  of  Fjirda  gare  their  dedelon  on  6th  Aognst  IBS3,  by 
idoplin^  a  reeolulion  to  the  effect  that  the  atri  of  CfmnfDrd 
ind  BalcArrea  had  not  made  out  his  right  to  the  dimity. 
(See  MoNTHOBtt.  Onko  of,  vol.  ii.  page  171.) 

By  bis  wife,  Eliiibeth,  eldest  daoghter  of  James,  Aim 
Lord  UninilUn,  tbe  dnke  bad  2  sons,  Alexander,  Lord  Und- 
iny.  ar^d  John,  styled  mastar of  Ciawford.  whobecaineGiheail 
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Uifl  elder  son,  Alezandor,  Lord  LindBaj,  when  a  mere  strip- 
ling, had  revived  an  old  fend  with  the  GlammiB  family,  and 
that  with  each  violence  as  to  require  the  mterferenee  of  par- 
liament, March  6, 1478.  On  the  22d  April  1479,  he  was 
committed  to  the  castle  of  Blackness  for  chaung  two  monks. 
In  the  antnnm  of  1489  he  quarrelled  and  fonght  with  his 
younger  brother  John,  by  whom  he  was  wounaeo,  ana  oied 
shortly  after  at  his  castle  of  Inverqueich.  He  had  married 
Lady  Janet  Gordon  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Patrick,  son  of 
Lord  Gray),  whom  popular  rumour  accused  of  having  smoth- 
ered her  first  husband  vrith  a  down  pillow,  while  lying  ill  of 
his  wound. 

John,  the  second  son,  became  the  sixth  earl  of  Crawford. 
In  1504,  on  the  abortive  rebellion  of  the  Hebrideans  and 
Western  Islandeiv,  in  support  of  Donald  Dhu,  grandson  and 
heir  of  John,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  he  was  appointed,  conjointly 
with.Huntly,  Argyle,  Marischal,  Lord  Lovat,  and  other  pow- 
erful barons,  to  lead  the  array  of  tiie  whole  kingdom  north  of 
Forth  and  Clyde,  against  them.  [^Qregory^s  History  of  the 
Wettem  Highiandg,  p.  98.]  Lord  Lindsay  says  that  this  earPs 
extravagance  was  great.  Besides  alienating  lands  held  in 
oapiie  of  the  crown,  and  thus  mcumng  the  displeasure  of  the 
king,  he  was  reduced  to  resign  the  hereditazy  sheriffdom  of 
Aberdeenshire  to  William,  earl  of  Errol,  10th  February  1510, 
and  it  was  not  r^ained  for  many  years  after  his  death. 
[Lives  of  the  IMkcufs,  voL  L  p.  180.]  On  28d  April,  1512, 
twenty-three  years  after  his  brother's  death,  letters  "to 
search  John,  earl  of  Crawford,  for  the  daughter  of  Alexander, 
his  brother,**  were  issued  by  Lord  Gray,  sheriff  of  Angus, 
chaiging  the  earl,  his  oousms.  Sir  David  and  Alexander  Lind- 
say, and  others  their  accomplice  to  ^ve  surety  to  appear 
before  the  kipg*s  justidazy,  on  the  third  day  of  the  next  jus- 
tice-eyre at  Dundee  to  "  underlie  the  law'*  for  the  said  crime; 
and  not  appearing  they  were  denounced  rebels,  24th  July 
1518.  Two  months  afterwards,  the  earl  was  killed  at  Flod- 
doi,  where  he  had  a  chief  command.  His  children  all  died 
in  infancy,  but  a  natural  son,  John  Lindsay  of  Downie,  in 
Forfarshire,  was  &ther  of  Patrick  Lindsay,  archbishop  of 
Glasgow. 

Alexander,  seventh  earl,  the  younger  son  of  Earl  Beardie, 
and  previously  styled  Sir  Alexander  Lindsay  of  Auchtermon- 
zie(a  barony  inherited  from  his  mother),  succeeded  his  nephew, 
as  collateral  heir  male.  He  was  one  of  the  four  noblemen 
appointed  by  parliament,  1st  December  1513,  oontinuaUy  to 
remain  with  the  queen-mother,  to  give  her  counsel  and  assist- 
ance as  regent  of  the  kingdom.  For  the  suppression  of  the 
.  deadly  feuds  that  then  raged  both  in  the  Highlands  and  on 
the  borders,  he  was  appointed  high-justiciaiy  north  of  the 
Forth,  while  Lord  Home  received  the  same  office  south  of 
that  river.  Crawford,  however,  died  shortly  afterwards,  at  a 
great  age,  in  May  1517.  By  his  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Campbell  of  Aidkinglass,  he  had  David,  his  successor,  another 
son,  Alexander,  of  Bathillet,  who  died  without  issue,  and  a 
dan^ter,  married  to  Sir  Archibald  Douglas  of  Kilspindie, 
high  treasurer  of  Scotland. 

David,  eighth  earl,  took  part  with  the  queen-mother  and 
Angus  against  the  regent  duke  of  Albany,  and  on  the  depar- 
ture of  the  latter  for  France  in  1524,  he  was  one  of  the  nobil- 
ity who  attended  her  migesty  when  she  brought  the  young 
king,  then  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  from  Stirling  to  Edin- 
burgh, and,  on  80th  July  of  that  year,  made  him  assume  the 
government  The  earl  was  subsequently  deprived  by  James 
«f  large  estates  in  the  Lowlands,  and  of  his  lands  in  the  He- 
ondee,  which  so  incensed  him  against  the  king  that  it  was 
believed  he  might  easily  have  been  induced  to  join  the  English 
interest,  but  the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  son  (by  his  first 


wife.  Lady  Marion  Hay,  only  daughter  of  the  third  earl  of 
Errol),  withdrew  his  attention  from  all  but  his  domestic  sor- 
rows. This  son,  Alexander,  called  the  "evil"  or  "wicked 
master*'  of  Crawford,  had  been  put  in  fee  of  the  earldom  by 
his  father,  as  future  earl,  and  the  barony  of  Glenesk  had  been 
assigned  to  him  in  consequence,  by  charter  under  the  great 
seal,  2d  September  1527.  Being,  however,  of  an  unruly  and 
turbulent  disposition,  he  seized  his  father's  fortress  of  Dunbog, 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  oand  of  robbers  and  outlaws,  pursued  a 
wild  and  lawless  life,  oppressing  the  lieges,  tyrannising  over 
the  inferior  clergy,  and  exacting  *  black  mail '  firom  the  whole 
surrounding  country.  In  1526  his  father  had  been  obliged  to 
appeal  to  the  crown  for  protection  from  "  bodily  harm,"  threat- 
ened against  himself,  his  second  wife  (Isabel,  daughter  of  Lun- 
dy  of  Lundy),  and  his  firiends,  by  his  unnatural  son,  who,  on 
expressing  his  contrition,  was,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  others,  received  into  favour, 
on  condition  of  his  banishing  his  evil  associates,  and  relapsing 
not  into  crime.  In  1530,  he  was  indicted  for  killing  a  servant 
of  Lord  Glammis,  and  on  the  16th  February  1580-1,  he  was 
arraigned  at  a  justice-eyre  held  at  Dundee,  the  king  himself 
presiding  in  person,  for,  among  other  crimes  alleged  against 
him  and  his  accomplices,  having  besieged  his  father's  castles, 
with  the  intention  of  murdering  him,  surprising  him  at  Fin- 
haven,  laying  violent  hands  upon  bun,  and  imprisoning  him 
in  his  own  dungeon  for  twelve  weeks,  and  on  another  occasion 
carrying  him  by  force  to  Brechin,  and  confining  him  for  fif- 
teen di^s;  bemdes,  breaking  open  his  coffers,  piUa^g  his 
writs,  and  seizing  his  rents  and  revenues.  He  was  found 
guilty,  but  his  life  was  spared.  Both  he  and  his  issue  had 
forfeited  theu:  right  to  the  succession,  which  opened  in  due 
course  of  law  to  the  next  heir-male  under  the  entail  of  1474, 
namely,  David  Lindsay  of  Edzell.  A  special  charter  of  en- 
tail thereafter  passed  the  great  seal,  dated  16th  October 
1541,  to  the  sud  David  Lindsay,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  whom  failing,  to  others  therein  enumerated,  and  failing 
them,  to  the  earl's  own  nearest  legitimate  heirs  male  whatso- 
ever, bearing  the  name  and  arms  of  Lindsay.  Seon  after, 
"the  wicked  master"  was  ignominiously  slain  at  Dundee, 
having  been  stabbed  by  a  cobbler  "for  taking  a  stoup  of 
drink  from  him."  His  father,  after  a  lingering  illness,  died 
at  the  castle  of  Caimie  in  Fife,  on  the  27th  or  28th  Novem- 
ber 1542. 

David  lindsay  of  Edzell  succeeded  as  ninth  earl.  Having 
no  issue  by  his  first  wife,  (the  dowager  Lady  Lovat,)  in  his 
generosity  he  adopted  David  Lindsay,  the  son  of  "the  wicked 
master,"  who  had  been  secluded  from  the  succession  by  his 
father's  forfeiture,  and  in  his  favour  resigned  all  the  lands  of 
the  earldom,  with  the  exception  of  Glenesk  and  Feme,  exe- 
cuting the  requisite  charters  under  the  great  seal  2d  May, 
1546,  by  which  that  youth  was  reinstated  in  his  birthright, 
and  put  in  fee  of  the  earldom  as  master  of  Crawford.  By 
his  second  wife,  CatL^erine,  jaughter  of  Sir  John  Campbell  of 
Lorn  and  Calder,  whom  he  married  in  1549,  the  ninth  earl 
had  five  sons :  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Edzell,  whose  male  line 
is  extinct ;  John,  Lord  Menmuir,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Bal- 
carres  (see  ante^  p.  199) ;  Sir  Walter  Lindsay  of  Balgawies, 
a  convert  to  popery,  and  the  most  zealous  and  daring  "  con- 
fessor "  of  his  time ;  James,  the  protestant  rector  of  Fetter- 
cairn,  who  died  young,  15th  June  1580,  while  on  a  mission 
to  Geneva ;  (an  elegy  to  his  memory  by  the  celebrated  An- 
drew Melville  is  inserted  in  the Delieia  PoeUxntm  Scotorwn)\ 
and  Robert,  of  Balhall.  The  earl  had  also  two  daughters, 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth,  the  wives  respectively  of  John  earl 
of  Athol,  and  Patrick  third  Lord  Drummond.  He  died  in 
September  1558 
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DaTid,  tenth  eaii,  the  son  of  **  the  wicked  master,"  prored 
▼ery  tmgrateM  to  his  benefactor,  the  ninth  earL  fle  joined 
the  asBodation  far  Qneen  Maiy  in  1568,  and  adhered  steadily 
to  her  interest  He  had  manied,  soon  after  his  restoration 
to  the  famify  sacoesdon,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Cardinal 
Bethune.  In  the  contract  dated  at  St.  Andrews,  10th  April 
1546,  the  cardinal  expressly  caUed  the  bride  his  daughter, 
and  he  gave  her  four  thoosand  merks  in  dowry.  The  nnp- 
fflals  were  solemnized  at  Finhaven  with  great  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence in  presence  of  the  cardinal,  who  was  assassinated 
the  following  month.  The  eail  had  four  sons :  David,  elev- 
enth earl ;  Sir  Henry  of  Kinfanns,  thirteenth  earl ;  Sir  John 
Lindsay  of  Ballinsdio  and  Woodwray ;  and  Alexander  first 
Lord  Spjnie  (see  Sptzob,  lord);  and  a  daughter.  Lady 
Helen,  married  to  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Edzell. 

David,  eleventh  earl,  is  described  in  the  family  genealogies 
as  **  ane  princely  man,"  bat  a  sad  spendthrift.  Soon  after 
his  accession  to  the  title,  the  old  family  fend  with  the  house 
of  Glammis  was  revived  through  the  following  unfortunate 
aoddent  On  the  evening  of  the  17th  March  1577-8,  the 
earl  and  Lord  Glammis,  then  chancellor,  happened  to  meet, 
at  the  head  of  their  respective  followers,  in  a  narrow  street, 
called  the  School-house  Wynd,  in  Stirling,  as  Orawford  was 
passing  to  the  castle,  and  the  chancellor  returning  to  his 
lodging,  after  making  his  report  to  the  young  king,  James 
the  Sixth.  They  made  way  for  each  other,  and  called  to 
their  attendants  to  do  the  same ;  all  obeyed,  except  the  two 
last,  who,  having  jostled,  drew  their  swords,  and  attacked 
each  other.  In  the  uproar  which  ensued,  Glammis  received 
a  mortal  wound  in  the  head  by  a  pistol-bullet,  firom  whose 
hand  is  uncertain,  but  the  earl  was  uqjnstly  blamed  for  it. 
Thomas  Lyon,  unde  of  the  chancellor,  and  tutor  or  guardian 
of  his  infant  son,  and  usually  styled  master  of  Glammis,  as 
presumptive  hdr  to  that  barony,  to  avenge  his  nephew's 
death,  immediately  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  Lindsay's 
country,  while  the  earl  himself  was  imprisoned  in  Stirling, 
but  soon  released.  He  was  indicted  for  the  crime,  but  his  trial 
it  appears  was  postponed,  as  David  Lindsay  of  Edsell  and 
Patrick  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  his  sureties,  were  fined 
for  his  nonproducfion  to  underlie  the  law,  5th  March  1579. 
IPitcairn's  Crwimai  Trials,  vol.  i.  part  2,  p.  85.]  The  8d 
of  November  was  appointed  for  his  subsequent  appearance, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  he  was  then  acquitted.  From  a  cu- 
rious drcular  addressed  to  his  prindpal  friends,  and  printed 
in  the  appendix  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Lives  of  the  Lind- 
says, the  earl  on  this  oocadon  seems  to  have  had  recourse  to 
the  usual  practice  of  the  Scottish  barons  of  those  days, 
name.y,  to  appear  at  his  trial  with  such  a  host  of  attendants 
as  was  likely  to  overawe  the  judges.  Not  long  afterwards  he 
and  the  earl  of  Huntly  went  to  France,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Italy.  He  returned  to  Scotland  by  the  last  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1581,  when  he  sat  in  the  parliament  then  held  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

After  the  raid  of  Ruthven  in  1582,  he  joined  the  assodar 
tion  formed  to  liberate  the  king,  and  on  the  escape  of  James 
to  St.  Andrews,  Crawford,  Huntly,  Argyle,  and  others  of  the 
banded  nobles,  occupied  the  town,  with  their  followers,  while 
Gowrie  and  the  other  insurgent  lords  made  their  submission. 
The  king  then  commanded  two  chief  nobles  of  each  faction, 
Angus  and  Mar  on  the  one  side,  and  Crawford  and  Huntly  on 
the  other,  to  withdraw  firom  court  for  a  season,  to  "  prevent 
the  renewal  of  factious  debates."  Shortly  after  this,  the 
master  of  Crawford  was  appointed  chief  master  stabler  to 
Cng  James,  who  wrote  to  the  magistrates  of  Dundee,  '*  com- 
manding them  to  elect  and  take  Crawford  to  be  their  provost, 
albeit  tiiey  had  chosen  thdi  own  provost"    He  was  one  of 


the  jury  on  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  and  in  the  confis- 
cations that  were  subsequently  carried  on  by  Arran  and  his 
friends,  Crawford  obtained  the  abbey  lands  of  Scone,  and  the 
church  lands  of  Abemethy.  On  the  1st  of  November  1685, 
the  banished  lords,  supported  by  Queen  EHaabeth,  entered 
Scotland,  with  a  laige  army,  and  marched  unexpectedly  on 
the  king  at  Stirling.  No  one  was  with  him  except  Amn 
and  the  earb  of  Crawford  and  Montrose,  who  garrisoned  the 
castle  with  their  foUowerB.  Arran  fled,  but  Crawford  and 
Montrose  retired  into  the  castle  witii  the  king.  The  castle 
soon  surrendered,  and  Crawford  and  Montrose  were  eommit- 
ted  to  the  charge  of  Lord  Hamilton. 

The  eari  had  been  converted  to  the  popish  faith  by  fiither 
William  Cricbton,  a  well-known  jesnit,  and  on  the  arrival  of 
the  news  of  the  decapitation  of  Mary  queen  of  Soots  at  Fo- 
theringay  7th  February  1586-7,  he  and  the  other  Catholio 
lords,  Huntly  and  Enrol,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Spain,  then  preparing  the  invindble  armada  for  an  attack 
upon  England.    In  tiie  previous  year  they  had  assembled 
thdr  forces  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  when  the  king  marched  to 
oppose  them,  and  the  simple  fact  of  Arran,  Huntly,  Mon- 
trose and  Crawford  having  subsequently  hdd  a  meeting  at 
the  lodging  of  the  latter,  had  created  new  suspidon  against 
them.    At  the  celebrated  recondtiation  banquet  which  took 
place  at  Holyrood-house  early  in  1587,  Crawford  and  Glam- 
mis, and  other  hereditary  enemies,  walked  together  hand  in 
hand  to  the  cross,  where  they  drank  to  «adi  other  amid  the 
thunder  of  the  castle  guns,  and  the  songs  and  shouts  of 
the  citizens.     But  this   reconciliation  was  but  a  hollow 
one.    Long  standing  feudal  enmities  could  not  be  so  eaafly 
healed.    In  May  of  that  year,  Crawford,  Huntiy  and  Both- 
well  were  accused  of  treasonable  insurrection,  against  the 
king,  but  nothing  was  established  agunst  them.    In  their 
correspondence  with  the  prince  of  Parma,  they  undertook, 
with  the  ttd  of  six  thousand  men,  to  render  the  king  of  Spain 
master  of  Scotland.    This  conrespondenoe  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Elizabeth,  was  by  her  sent  to  James.    In  the  mean- 
time, a  preliminary  plot,  for  sdzing  the  king's  person,  and 
exduding  from  court  the  chancellor  Maitland  and  the  master 
of  Glammis,  high  treasurer,  the  king's  diief  ooundllorB,  came 
to  light,  and  on  Huntly^s  arrival  in  Edinburgh  he  was  ar- 
rested ;  when,  news  being  brought  of  Cravrford  and  Errol's  nav:- 
ing  come  in  arms  to  the  North  Feny,  the  whole  kingdom  was 
alarmed ;  but  the  earls  made  their  submission.    A  few  days 
after,  Crawford  and  Huntly  met  at  Perth,  and  at  first  designed 
to  fortify  that  town ;  but  hearing  tiiat  the  treasurer  Glammis 
had  arrived  in  Angus,  they  waylaid  him,  and  chased  him  to 
the  house  of  Kirkhill,  which  being  set  fire  to,  he  was  obliged 
to  surrender  to  his  cousin  the  laird  of  Auchindown,  who  kept 
him  some  weeks*  prisoner  in  the  north.    In  April  1589,  the 
three  earls,  Crawford,  Huntly,  and  Enrol,  collected  their  forces 
in  Aberdeen,  whence  they  issued  a  rebellious  proclamation,  but 
the  king  advancing  against  them,  their  followers  dispersed. 
Crawford  fled,  and  the  treasurer,  bdng  released,  intwoeded 
with  the  king  for  him  and  HuDtly.    They  **  oflered  to  enter 
their  persons  in  ward,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  punish- 
ment his  majesty  might  be  pleased  to  impose."    (>awfbnl 
went  to  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  was  warded  in 
his  own  lodging.    On  the  24th  he  was  tried,  with  Huntly 
and  BothweU,  also  implicated  in  the  same  rebdlion,  and  afl 
found  guilty  of  repeated  acts  of  treason.    James,  however, 
would  not  allow  any  sentence  to  be  pronounced  against 
them,  but  committed  Crawford  to  Blackness,  BothweU  to 
Tantallon,  and  Huntly  to  his  old  quarters  in  Edinburgh  cas- 
tle, and  after  keeping  them  a  few  months  in  confinement,  be 
took  occasion,  amidst  the  public  rejoicmgs  on  the  approach  of 
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tis  marriage,  to  set  them  at  libertj.  A  key  to  his  majesty's 
eosduot  on  this  oocanon  is  frirnished  by  the  fact  of  his  having, 
on  the  first  news  of  his  mother's  ezecation,  connived  at,  if  he 
did  not  enoonrage,  the  treasonable  correspondence  with  Spain, 
and  penmtted  Jesuits  and  other  popish  pnests  to  travel  an- 
jioleeted  throngh  the  kingdom,  and  had  himself  instigated 
the  rebellion.  Soon  after  the  earl  had  a  safe-condnct  to  pass 
throngh  England,  on  his  way  to  France.  He  returned  to 
Scotland  in  1601,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  years,  and  died 
22d  November  1607.  He  was  twice  maxried.  His  first  wife, 
lilias,  daughter  of  David,  second  Lord  Drmmnond,  with 
whom  he  received  the  then  large  tocher  of  ten  thousand 
merks,  died  young.  This  («rl  was  of  a  suspicious  and  jealous 
disposition,  and  an  old  north  country  ballad,  entitled  *  Earl 
Crawford,'  (printed  in  Buckan^s  Ancient  Bcdlads  of  the  North 
qfSootland,')  relates  that  a  merry  jest  of  Lady  Crawford  as  to 
the  father  of  her  duld  (David,  who  died  in  infancy)  was  taken 
by  her  husband  in  earnest 

•*  1  tam*d  me  right  and  round  abont. 
And  aye  the  biythe  blink  in  my  e'e. 
It  was  ae  word  my  merry  moa'  spake 
That  aindeiit  my  gold  lord  and  m&** 

He  sent  her  home  to  her  family  in  disgrace,  when  her  brother 
offered  to  marry  her  to 


^asflneakniobt 


That  is  nine  times  as  rich  as  he." 

She  answered, 

**  Oh !  hand  your  tongue  my  brother  dear, 
And  yell  let  a*  your  folly  be, 
I'd  rather  ae  kiss  o*  Crawford's  month. 
Than  a'  his  gond  and  white  monie," 

She  rode  back  to  her  hnsfband's  castle  to  entreat  his  forgive- 
ness and  **  comfort,"  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  her.  Soon 
after  he  rode  over  to  Stobhall,  the  seat  of  the  Drummonds, 
to  sue  for  pardon  himself,  but  the  lady  returned  him  the  same 
answer  be  had  given  her: 

"Indeed  I  winna  come  myseT 

Nor  send  my  waiting  maid  to  thoe, — 
Sae  take  your  ain  words  hame  again. 
At  Crawford  castle  ye  taold  met** 

The  earl's  second  wife  was  Lady  Griselda  Stuart,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Athol  The  following  is  this  autograph  of  the 
eleventh  earl : 


^)  ^^cf^iy^ 


His  eldest  son,  David  the  twelfth  earl,  was  so  reckless  and 
extravagant  that  he  acquired  the  name  of  the  "  prodigal  earl." 
He  had  been  sadly  neglected  by  his  father  in  his  youth,  and 
while  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  was  often  left  without 
clothes  or  food,  but  what  his  tutor,  Mr.  Peter  Nairn,  could 
procure  for  him,  ^*as  his  poverty  and  credit  could  serve." 
\L\ve*  of  the  lAndtaga^  vol.  ii.  p.  50.]  He  afterwards  gath- 
ered a  band  of  broken  Lindsays  around  him,  and  pursued 
with  unrelenting  fierceness  his  feudal  and  personal  enemies. 
On  the  25th  October  1605,  he  slew,  "  under  assurance,"  be- 
tween Brechin  and  the  Place  of  Kdzell,  Lis  kinsman  Sir  Wal- 


ter Lindsay  of  Balgawies,  brother  of  Lord  Edsell  [Pitomrn's 
Criminal  7V*a&,  voL  iiL  pp.  65  and  248],  snd  the  son  of  that 
earl  to  whose  generosity  his  father  owed  his  estates  and  hon- 
ouxB.  The  relations  of  Sir  Walter  bitterly  resented  this  in- 
jury, and  his  nephews  especially  determined  to  be  revenged. 
On  the  5th  July  1607,  between  n^ne  and  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
the  latter,  with  eight  followers,  six  of  them  Lindsays,  at- 
tacked, in  the  High  Street  of  Edinbui^h,  the  master  of 
Crawford,  then  without  attendants,  and  accompanied  only  by 
Lord  Spynie,  the  uncle  of  both  parties,  and  who  was  anxious 
for  a  reconciliation  between  them,  and  Sir  James  Douglas  of 
Dmrolanrig.  All  three  were  wounded,  the  master  severely, 
and  Lord  Spynie  mortally.  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Edzell,  (styled 
Lord  Edzell,  as  a  lord  of  session,)  and  Alexander  Lindsay 
of  Canterland,  his  second  son,  were  subsequently,  on  the  6th 
September  1609,  indicted  as  suspected  connivers  at  the  death 
of  Lord  Spyme,  but  no  one  appearing  against  them,  on  the 
19th  of  that  month  they  formally  protested  that  no  one 
should  at  any  ftiture  time  be  allowed  to  call  them  to  account. 
To  prevent  the  continual  alienations  of  the  estates  of  the  earl« 
dom  carried  on  by  this  earl,  the  famfly  got  him  imprisoned 
in  Edinburgh  castle,  where  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
xmder  sttrveiUanoe,  but  acting  in  every  respect  otherwise  as  a 
ftee  agent.  In  consequence  he  was  sometimes  styled  *  Comes 
Incarceratus,'  or  the  *  captive  earl.'  He  died  in  the  castle  in 
February  1621,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Holyrood- 
house.  He  had  been  divorced  from  his  wife,  Lady  Jean  Ker, 
of  the  Lothian  fiunily,  and  had  only  one  child,  a  daughter, 
Lady  Jean  Lindsay,  who  having  run  away  with  a  common 
"  Jockey  with  the  horn,"  or  public  herald,  lived  latterly  by 
beg^ng.  [Lives  of  the  Lindsays^  vol.  iL  p.  51.]  By  a  grant 
under  the  privy  seal,  of  date  4th  June  1663,  King  Charlea 
the  Second  granted  her  a  pension  of  one  hundred  a-year,  **  in 
consideration  of  her  eminent  birth  and  necessitous  condition." 

The  prodigal  earl  was  succeeded  by  his  nnde.  Sir  Henry 
Lindsay  of  Kinfauns,  thirteenth  earl  of  Crawford.  He  had 
been  master  of  the  household  to  the  queen  (Anne  of  Den- 
mark), and  in  his  younger  days  he  built  the  house  of  Carrald- 
stone  (now  Carriston)  in  Forfarshire.  On  2d  September  1592, 
David  Cochrane  of  Pitfour  complained  to  the  king  and  council 
that  he  had  raised  letters  against  Harry  Lindsay  of  Kinfauns 
for  having  come  to  his  house,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  armed 
men,  forcibly  expelled  his  wife  *'  with  nyne  young  baimes,** 
and  taken  violent  possession  of  it.  Lindsay  was  accordingly 
charged  to  deliver  up  the  house,  &&,  and  to  answer  before 
the  king  and  council  for  this  act  of  oppression ;  on  which  he 
delivered  up  the  house  to  its  lawful  possessor,  and  withdrew 
his  m^n  from  it  After  he  had  succeeded  to  the  title,  it  is 
recor4e4  of  him  that  he  gathered  **  all  he  could  together  of 
the  wra^kit  estate  of  the  earldom  of  Crawford."  [Lwea  of 
the  lAndfays,  vol.  ii.  p.  52,  note.]  He  died  in  1623.  By  his 
wife,  Beatrix,  daughter  and  hdress  of  George  Charteris  of 
Kinfauns,  he  had  four  sons :  Sir  John  of  Kinfauns,  ^vested 
with  the  order  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  James  the 
First  of  England  in  1603,)  who  died  without  issue;  and 
Geurge,  Alexander,  and  Ludovic,  successively  fourteenth  fif- 
teenth, and  sixteenth  earls  of  Crawford. 

George,  fourteenth  earl,  succeeded  to  a  dilapidated  eMate, 
and  having,  in  1629,  sold  Ilnhaven  to  his  kinsman,  Lord 
Spynie,  he  quitted  Scotland,  and  served  with  distinction,  as 
colonel  of  a  foot  company  of  Dutch  or  Germans,  under  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus,  but  was  basely  killed  in  1633,  by  a  lieutenant 
of  his  own  regiment  whom  he  had  been  provoked  to  batoon. 
A  council  of  war  (consisting  of  Germans)  being  held  upon  the 
latter,  he  was  acquitted  of  the  slaughter,  on  account  of  its 
being  contrary  to  the  Swedish  discipline  to  cudgel  any  offiMT. 
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Bat  General  Leslie  (aftemrards  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  earl  of  Leven),  being  then  govemor  of  Sta- 
ten,  where  the  earl  was  buried,  caosed  his  murderer  to  be 
immediately  apprehended  and  shot.  [Zrtpes  of^  Lindsays^ 
ToL  iL  p.  56.]  The  earl  left  an  only  child,  Lady  Margaret 
Lindsay,  who  died  in  1655,  in  Cuthness. 

His  brother,  Alexander,  fifteenth  earl,  who  had  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Swedish  service,  became  insane, 
and  was  kept  in  confinement  till  his  death  in  1639. 

His  yonngest  brother,  Ludovic,  sixteenth  earl,  had  entered 
the  Spanish  service,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 
In  1641,  he  returned  t<^  Scotland,  to  give  his  support  to 
Charles  the  First,  whose  cause  he  upheld  with  so  much  con- 
stancy during  the  whole  civil  wars,  as  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  "  loyal  earl."  The  strange  plot  known  in 
history  as  "  the  Incident,'*  was  the  joint  concoction  of  him 
and  Montrose.  Its  object  was  to  seize  the  marquis  of  Ham- 
ilton, his  brother  the  earl  of  Lanark,  and  the  marquis  of  Ar- 
gyle,  the  most  powerful  of  the  covenanting  nobles,  and  convey 
them  on  board  a  vessel  in  Leith  Roads,  where  they  were  to 
be  detained  till  the  king  should  gain  such  an  ascendancy  in 
Scotland,  as  would  enable  him  to  try  them  as  traitors. 
Crawford  and  his  men  were  to  seize  Edinburgh  the  same 
night,  capture  the  castle,  release  Montrose,  then  a  prisoner, 
and  deliver  it  into  his  hands  as  governor.  On  the  discovery 
of  the  plot,  (through  the  information  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
invited  to  join  in  it,)  Crawford  was  arrested,  but  liberated 
without  caution  or  security,  in  little  more  than  a  month  after- 
wards. While  in  prison  the  earl  of  Lindsay  paid  him  a  visit, 
and  proposed  to  save  his  life,  on  condition  of  his  resigning  the 
earldom  of  Crawford  in  his  favour.  To  this  he  is  said  to 
have  assented,  and  thereby,  through  Lindsay^s  interest,  to 
have  escaped  punishment  Accordingly,  on  the  15th  Janu- 
ary, 1642,  Crawford  resigned  his  earldom  into  the  king's 
hands  at  Windsor,  for  new  investiture  to  himself  and  the 
bars  male  of  his  body,  whom  failing,  to  John,  earl  of  Lindsay 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body;  whom  failing,  to  his  own  heirs 
male  collateral  for  ever.  This  transaction  has  been  usually 
but  erroneously  assigned  to  1644. 

On  the  raising  of  the  royal  standard  at  Nottingham,  25th 
August  1642,  the  earl  of  Crawford  joined  Charles  there  im- 
mediately, and  was  created  commander  of  the  volunteers. 
At  the  head  of  his  own  regiment  of  horse,  he  fought  gallantly 
under  Charles,  at  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Edgehill,  on  23d 
October  following;  and,  at  the  battle  of  Lansdowne,  on  5th 
July  1643,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  rout  of  the  parlia- 
mentary forces.  Soon  after,  being  sent  for  a  supply  of  pow- 
der, he  was  intercepted  by  Sir  William  Waller,  and  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  his  ammunition,  and  a  troop  or  two  of  his 
regiment.  Having  subsequently  received  a  reinforcement  of 
cavalry  from  the  king  at  Oxford,  Crawford,  commissary  Wii- 
mot,  and  Sir  John  Byron  (ancestor  of  the  noble  poet  of  that 
name),  attacked  and  defeated  Waller,  killing  six  hundred  of 
his  men,  taking  eight  hundred  prisoners,  with  seven  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  all  their  colours.  He  fought  at  Newbury,  20th 
September  1643,  and  at  Reading.  Five  days  after,  he  had  a 
narrow  escape  in  an  attempt  to  gain  the  town  of  Poole  for 
the  king,  through  the  treachery  of  Captain  Sydenham,  one  of 
the  garrison,  wko  for  forty  pounds  and  a  promise  of  prefer- 
ment, agreed  to  admit  him  and  a  force  under  him  into  the 
town,  but  having  previously  acquainted  the  governor,  no 
sooner  had  a  portion  of  them  got  in  than  they  were  unex- 
pectedly attacked  and  nearlv  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
The  earl  was  one  of  the  few  who  cut  their  way  out  Soon 
after,  in  company  with  Sir  R; Jph  Hopeton,  he  invaded  Sus- 
•sex,  and  took  Arundel  castle,  but  being  attacked  at  Alton 


near  Famham,  by  Waller,  he  made  his  escape  with  a  few 
only  of  his  troops,  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  nine  hundred, 
being  all  taken,  with  twelve  hundred  arms. 

With  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  he  marched  into  Scotland, 
in  the  beginning  of  April  1644,  when  Dumfiies  was  taken  by 
them,  but  they  were  soon  oblige,  to  retreat  to  Carlisle.  For 
this  he  was,  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  excommunicated 
by  the  commission  of  the  General  Assembly.  Sentence  of 
forfeiture  was  pronounced  against  him  in  absence  by  the 
Soots  parliament,  on  the  26th  July  thereafter,  and  on  thb 
same  day  was  passed  a  ratification  in  favour  of  the  earl  of 
Lindsay  of  his  right  and  patent  as  earl  of  Crawford,  which 
title  was  conferred  on  him  by  parliament,  and  he  was  there- 
after designated  earl  of  Crawford-Lindsay. 

Earl  Ludovic  had,  in  the  meantime,  rejoined  the  royalists, 
and  he  acted  as  a  general  in  Prince  Rupert's  army,  when  it 
was  defeated  at  Marston-moor,  2d  July  1644.    He  after- 
wards, with  Lord  Reay  and  other  Scots  officers,  threw  him- 
self into  Newcastle,  but  that  town  being  taken  by  storm  by 
the  Scots  army  under  General  Leslie,  in  the  following  Octo- 
ber, his  lordship  was  made  prisoner  and  sent  to  Scotland. 
He  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  7th  November,  and  was  conducted 
bareheaded,  and  with  every  mark  of  indignity,  by  the  Water- 
gate of  the  Canongate  to  the  Tolbooth.    Soon  after  he  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  death  as  a  trai|»r,  mainly,  according 
to  Wishart,  through  the  influence  of  his  cousin  the  eari  of 
Lindsay,  who  had  usurped  his  honours,  and  now  thirsted  for 
his  blood.    It  was  debated  whether  he  should  be  at  once  be- 
headed, or  his  execution  delayed  for  some  days,  that  he  might 
suffer  along  with  the  other  prisoners,  and  the  last  altematiTe 
was  carried.    After  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  August  15, 1645, 
the  marquis  of  Montrose  despatched  the  master  of  Napier 
and  Nathanael  Gordon  to  release  Lords  Oawford  and  Ogil- 
vie  and  other  imprisoned  royalists.    The  humblest  prayers 
were  now  made  to  these  two  noblemen  by  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh,  for  their  intercession  with  tne  victorious  Mon- 
trose, which  they  cheerfully  promised.    His  lordship  was  at 
the  battle  of  Philiphaugh,  ISth  September  the  same  year, 
where   the  royalists  were  totally  defeated.      He  escaped, 
however,  and  met  Montrose  the  next  day  at  a  ford  beyond 
the  Clyde,  where  they  agaip  separated,  Montrose  conducting 
what  remained  of  the  foot  to  Inverness,  and  Crawford  the 
horse  to  the  Meams.    They  then  retired  to  the  Highlands, 
and  in  the  various  skirmishes,  retreats,  &c.,  that  afterwards 
took  place,  the  earl  figured  conspicuously.    In  the  b^inning 
of  1646  he  advanced  into  Buchan,  and  burnt  the  town  of 
Fraserburgh.    He  then  went  to  Banff,  but  was  compelled  to 
retire  hastUy  into  Moray,  with  some  loss,  in  February,  by  a 
division  of  Middleton's  army.    He  continued  with  Montrose 
till  the  king  delivered  himself  up  to  the  Scottisli  army  at 
Newark,  and  sent  them  his  commands  to  lay  down  their 
arms.     With  Montrose  and  three  others,  he  was  specially 
excepted  from  pardon  by  the  articles  of  Westmmster,  11th 
July  1646,  but  by  an  agreement  made  betwixt  General  Mid- 
dleton  and  Montrose,  he  was  permitted  to  retire  unmolested 
beyond  the  seas;  on  which  he  accompanied  the  Irish  auxilia- 
ries to  Ireland,  in  order  to  consult  with  the  marquis  of  An- 
trim, as  to  a  new  scheme  which  he  had  organized  with 
Montrose  for  the  king*s  rescue,  and  having  obtamed  from 
that  nobleman  a  promise  of  two  thousand  men,  he  proceeded 
to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  13th  October,  and  conunn- 
nicated  his  plan  to  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria.    Finding, 
however,  himself  and  his  scheme  neglected  and  discounte- 
nanced, he  repaired  to  Spain,  "  to  crave  arrears,**  says  Bishop 
Guthry  {MemoirB^  p.  180),  "  due  to  him  by  that  Idng,**  and 
received  the  commana  of  a  regiment  of  Irish  mfantry  in  the 
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Spanish  Mrvioe.  In  1651  he  was  again  in  PariB,  as,  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumult?  of  the  Fronde,  he  appeared  as  a  parti- 
san of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  guarding  him  in  his  citadel  of  Notre 
Dame,  with  fifty  Scottish  officers,  who  had  served  under 
Montrose.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  France  m  1652.  This 
chivahroQS  and  lojal  nobleman  was  the  last  of  the  old  original 
line  of  the  earls  of  Crawford.  He  had  married  Lady  Marga- 
ret Graham,  second  daughter  of  William  earl  of  Strathem, 
Menteith,  and  Airth,  (dowager  Lady  Garlies,)  but  had  no 
issue. 

The  male  representation  of  the  family  of  Crawford^  devolved 
on  George  third  Lord  Spynie  (see  Sftnie,  lord),  at  whose 
death  in  1671,  John  Lindsay  of  Edzell,  descended  from  David 
ninth  earl  of  Crawford,  became  heir  male  of  the  family,  and 
entitled  in  terms  of  the  charters  of  1546  and  1565,  and  the 
act  of  parliament  1567,  to  the  earldom  of  Crawford.  He 
preferred  his  claim  thereto  in  the  second  parliament  of  James 
the  Seventh,  but  was  not  successful. 

The  title  was  taken  up,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the  earl 
of  Lindsay,  who  under  the  name  of  Crawford-Lindsay  became 
seventeenth  earL  This  was  John,  tenth  Lord  Lindsay  of  the 
Byres,  (see  Lendsat,  lord,)  bom  about  the  year  1596,  and 
served  heir  to  his  father  1st  October  1616.  He  was  created 
earl  of  Jindsay  by  patent,  dated  the  5th  May  1633;  but  in 
consequence  of  joining  Lords  Balmeiino  and  Rothes,  and  the 
party  who  opposed  the  king  in  the  act  of  uniformity,  the  pa- 
tent was  stopped  at  the  chancery.  He  continued  to  act  a 
conspicuous  part  on  the  side  of  the  covenanters,  and  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party.  In  November  1641, 
he  was  appointed  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session ;  obtained 
a  patent  as  earl,  with  precedence  from  the  date  of  the  war- 
rant ;  and  was  also  constituted  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  Treasury  then  named.  This  conunission  expiring  in 
1644*  the  estates,  on  the  23d  July  of  that  year,  appointed 
him  lord  treasurer  until  the  next  triennial  parliament  The 
office  was  confirmed  to  him  in  1646  by  King  Charles,  after 
his  surrender  at  Newark.  In  January  1645  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  parliament  in  room  of  the  earl  of  Lauderdale. 
Possessing  most  of  the  principal  offices  of  the  state,  it  seems 
bt'yond  a  doubt  that  it  was  by  his  instigation  and  influence 
tlu'it  the  Scots  parliament  passed  sentence  of  forfeiture  agunst 
Ludovick  earl  of  Crawford  in  1644,  when  he  himself  imme- 
diately assumed  the  title.  {Crawford  Caae^  p.  26.]  Be- 
sides his  various  offices,  he  acquired  also  tiie  revenues  of  five 
bishoprics,  those  of  Caithness,  Boss,  Moray,  Dunkeld,  and 
Dunblane.  He  was  one  of  the  council  of  war  that  directed 
the  movements  of  General  Baillie*s  troops  agunst  Montrose, 
and  when  Baillie  in  the  north  vainly  attempted  to  bring  the 
latter  to  a  battle,  the  earl  was  stationed  at  the  castle  of  New. 
tyle  with  an  army  of  reserve,  to  prevent  Montrose  from  cross- 
ing the  Forth.  His  lordship  had  severely  censured  the  cam- 
paigns of  Argyle,  and  insinuated  that  the  result  would  have 
been  different  had  he  possessed  the  command.  The  force 
under  him  was  newly  nused,  while  he  himself  was  without 
militaiy  experience,  and  he  was  saved  from  disgrace  and  de- 
feat only  by  the  desertion  of  the  Gordons  from  Montrose, 
when  the  army  of  the  latter  had  arrived  within  seven  miles 
of  his  camp.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  Montrose  retraced 
his  steps  northward,  in  pursuit  of  BmIUs,  who,  in  the  mean- 
time, was  encamped  on  Deeside,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Crawford-Lindsay,  when,  exchanging  a  thousand  of  his  raw 
recruits  for  a  ramilar  number  of  Baillie's  veterans,  the  earl 
returned  with  these  and  the  reminder  of  his  army,  through 
tbe  Meams  into  Angus.  Thereafter,  he  entered  Athol,  and 
hi  imitation  of  Argyle,  plundered  and  burnt  the  country. 
After  the  battie  of  Kilsyth,  so  disastrous  to  the  covenanter^ 


Crawford-Lindsay,  with  Argyle,  Lanark,  and  others,  sought 
refuge  m  Berwick,  from  the  victorious  army  of  Montrose;  but 
the  defeat  of  the  latter  at  Philiphaugh.  retrieved  their  afiEairs 
agauL 

After  the  surrender  of  the  king  to  the  Soots  army  in  1646, 
the  earl  was  sent,  with  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  earl  of 
Cassilhs,  to  ms  migesty  at  Newcastle,  to  entreat  him  to  ac- 
cede to  the  Westminster  propositions,  but  m  vain.  In  De- 
cember of  that  year,  he  inefiectually  opposed  the  vote  by 
which  the  Scots  parliament  resolved  to  deliver  up  the  king  to 
the  English,  and  in  his  speech  on  that  occasion  appealed  to 
the  national  honour  and  generosity  in  his  behalf.  In  signing 
officially,  as  president  of  the  parliament,  the  public  warrant 
of  surrender,  he  recorded  his  solemn  protest  against  it  as  an 
individual ;  and  after  the  restoration  he  presented  a  paper  to 
the  high  commissioner  and  the  parliament,  explanatocy  of  the 
same,  and  requiring  that  its  truth  should  be  investigated  by 
witnesses,  in  order  that  he  might  be  acquitted  of  all  individ- 
ual participatiotn  in  the  transaction.  The  inquixy  was  ac- 
cordingly made,  and  the  truth  of  his  statement  substantiated 
to  his  satisfaction. 

In  1647,  when  Charles  was  a  prisoner  at  Cansbrook,  Ci&w- 
fmrd-Iindsay  and  his  brother-in-law  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
became  the  head  of  tne  constitutional  royalists,  m  opposition 
to  the  earl  of  Axgyle  and  the  extreme  presbyterians,  and  in 
the  followii)g  year  he  entered  with  zeal  into  the  *  Engage- 
ment,' for  raiang  an  army  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  the  king. 
The  endeavours  of  Hamilton,  at  this  juncture,  to  propitiate 
Argyle  and  the  protestors,  create  a  suspicion  among  the 
ultra-loyalists  that  he  had  a  secret  understanding  with  them, 
and  to  efface  this  impression  he  is  said  to  have  got  up  a 
mock  duel  between  Crawford-Lindsay  and  Argyle.  Taking 
offence  at  some  speech  of  his  in  parliament,  the  Utter  sent  a 
challenge  to  the  former,  and  they  m^  at  Musselburgh  Links; 
but  the  dud  was  prevented  from  taking  pUce.  For  his  con- 
duct in  this  business  Argyle  was  obliged  by  the  commission 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  perform  public  repentance  before 
them,  and  Lindsay  was  desired  to  do  the  same,  but  refused. 

On  the  defeat  of  the  royal  army  at  Preston,  and  its  subse- 
quent dispersion,  Argyle  and  his  party  got  into  power,  and 
Crawford-Iindsay  was,  by  the  act  of  classes,  deprived  of  his 
offices  of  high  treasurer,  president  of  the  parliament,  and  lord 
of  session,  voted  a  public  enemy,  secluded  from  parliament, 
and  ordered  to  be  confined  to  his  hoQse,  under  a  penalty  of 
one  hundred  thousand  marks,  decree  being  pronounced  against 
him  on  the  10th  Februaiy  1649.  On  the  arrival  of  Charles 
the  Second  in  Sootiand  in  1650,  a  coalition  of  parties  took 
place,  when  he  was  admitted  to  court,  having,  at  the  king's 
command,  with  some  other  noblemen,  consented  to  make  pub- 
lic acknowledgment  of  repentance  for  aooesuon  to  the  late 
*  Engagement,'  as  required  by  the  church.  He  had,  the  pre- 
vious year,  peremptorily  refused  to  make  this  acknowledg- 
ment, and  escaped  to  Holland.  After  the  defi^t  of  Aigyle  at 
Dunbar  by  Cromwell,  Crawford-Lindsay  and  his  friends  again 
touk  the  lead  in  the  state,  and  at  the  coronation  of  the  king 
at  Scone,  on  January  1st,  1651,  he  carried  the  sceptre.  ''  On 
Saturday  the  15th  day  ol  February,*'  says  Sir  James  Balfour, 
**  his  majesty  came  at  night  to  the  Struthers,  (his  lordship's 
family  seat,)  where  he  was  entertained  by  the  earl  of  Craw- 
ford till  Monday  the  17th.''  [AnnaU,  vol.  iv.1  He  had  pre- 
viously obtained  from  Charles  a  ratification  of  the  resignation 
of  the  earldom  of  Crawford  in  his  favour,  which  was  confirmed 
by  act  of  parliament  after  the  restoration,  in  1661. 

When  tiie  king  marched  into  England,  in  1651,  Crawiord- 
Lindsay  was  appointed  by  his  majesty,  imder  the  privy  seal, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Estates  in  charge  of  his  affairs 
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in  Sootknd,  and  he  also  received  a  commission  as  oommander- 
in-ohief  nnder  the  earl  of  Leven,  general  of  the  forces  raised 
m  that  coontiy.  A  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Estates  was 
held  at  Aljth  in  Forfarshire,  2dth  August,  1651,  when  they 
were  surprised  by  a  body  of  Monk's  cavahy  sent  firom  Dundee 
for  the  purpose,  and  Crawford-Lindsay,  with  several  others, 
was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  sent  by  sea  to  England,  and 
confined,  first  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  afiterwards  in 
Windsor  castle,  for  nine  years.  The  following  interesting 
notice  appean  in  Lament's  Diary,  (page  45,)  "  Atig,  1652. — 
About  the  beginning  of  this  month,  the  Lady  Crawford  took 
journey  from  Leith  for  to  go  to  London  to  her  husband,  now 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  She  went  in  the  journey  coach,  that 
comes  ordinarily  betwixt  England  and  Scotland."  The  earl 
was  spedally  excepted  out  of  Cromwell's  Act  of  grace  and 
pardon,  5th  May  1654,  by  which  lands  of  the  dear  yearly 
value  of  four  hundred  pounds  sterling  were  settled,  out  of  his 
estate,  upon  his  countess  (Lady  Margaret  Hamilton,  second 
daughter  of  the  second  marquis  of  Hamilton)  and  her  chil- 
dren. By  the  authority  of  the  English  parliament,  then  re- 
instated in  power  by  General  Monk,  the  earl  was,  at  last,  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1660,  released  from  his  long  and  tedious 
imprisonment.  After  the  restoration,  he  was  restored  to  his 
offices  of  high  treasurer,  president  of  the  council,  and  extra- 
ordinary lord  of  session,  the  treasurership  being  granted  to 
him  for  life,  by  patent  dated  19th  January  1661 ;  and,  after 
being  detained  for  sometime  at  court,  with  the  king,  he  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  on  his  return  to  Scotland.  His  en- 
trance into  Edinburgh  was  a  triumphal  procession,  "being 
met  and  convoyit  with  numbers  of  horsemen,  and  saluted 
with  a  volley  of  the  greatest  ordnance  of  the  castle."  [NiooWs 
Diary,  page  308.] 

In  the  subsequent  attempted  establishment  of  episcopacy, 
the  earl  was  the  only  member  of  the  government  in  Scotland 
who  remained  true  to  the  covenant.  He  was  "  the  champion 
and  sole  hope  "  of  the  presbyterians,  and  both  in  parliament 
and  at  court  defended  their  cause  with  constancy  and  zeal ; 
till  the  king  was,  at  last,  convinced  by  the  earl  of  Middleton, 
that  his  removal  finom  office  was  indispensable  for  the  success 
of  their  favourite  project.  In  1663,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Archbishop  Sharp,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  been  that 
ambitious  prelate's  first  patron,  the  king,  in  an  interview 
which  the  eari  had  with  his  majesty,  put  it  to  him  whether 
he  would  consent  to  the  abjuration  of  the  covenant  commonly 
called  the  Declaration,  passed  in  the  fifth  session  of  parlia- 
ment, 1662.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  do  it  with  a  safe 
conscience,  and  at  once  stirrendered  the  white  stafi^  as  trea- 
surer, which  was  given  to  his  son-in-law,  the  earl,  afterwards 
duke  of  Rothes.  In  the  following  year  he  resigned  his  place 
of  extraordinary  lord  of  session,  and  retired  from  all  public 
business  to  his  country-seat  of  Struthers.  He  died  in  1678, 
in  his  eighty-first  year.  He  had  two  sons,  William,  eigh- 
teenth eari,  and  the  Hon.  Patrick  Lindsay,  ancestor  of  the 
viscounts  Gamodc  [see  Garmock,  viscount  of] ;  and  four 
daughters.  Lady  Anne,  duchess  of  Rothes ;  Lady  Christian, 
countess  of  Haddington ;  Lady  Hebn,  married  to  Sir  Robert 
Sinclair,  baronet,  of  Stevenston,  Haddingtonshire,  and  Lady 
Elizabeth,  countess  of  Northesk. 

William,  eighteenth  earl  of  Crawford,  and  second  earl  of 
IJndsay,  concurred  heartily  in  the  Revolution;  for  years 
previous  to  which  event  he  had  been  living  in  retirement 
Before  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second,  he  had  determined 
on  emip-ating,  but  was  refused  permission  to  leave  the  king- 
dom. By  King  William  he  was  appointed,  5th  June  1689, 
president  of  the  parliament ;  15th  April  1690,  a  commissioner 
of  the  treasury;  and  9th  May  following,  one  of  the  oommia> 


sion  for  settling  the  government  of  the  church.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  active  agents  in  effectmg  the  overthiow  of  epia- 
oopa<7.  His  correspondence  with  Lord  Melville,  secretary  ol 
state  for  Scotland  at  that  eventful  period,  has  been  printed 
among  the  *  Leven  Papers,'  and  several  of  his  letters  are  in- 
serted in  the  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  the  *  lives  oi 
the  Lindsays.'  He  died  March  6th,  1698,  leaving  a  numer- 
ous family.  His  second  son,  the  Hon.  Colonel  James 
Lindsay,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Almanza  in  Spain  in 
1707. 

The  eldest  son,  John,  nineteenth  eari  of  Crawford  and 
third  of  Lindsay,  was  sworn  a  privy  coundllor  in  1702.  He 
was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  was  made  colonel  of  the 
horse  guards,  4th  May,  1704.  He  afforded  a  steady  support 
to  the  treaty  of  union,  among  the  subordinate  details  of 
which  waa  the  settlement  of  a  question  of  precedency  which 
had  long  been  debated  between  the  earls  of  Crawford  and 
Sutherland,  and  after  protracted  investigations,  was  decided 
in  favour  of  the  earls  of  Crawford,  who  rank  accordingly  as 
the  premier  Scottish  earls  on  the  union  roU.  He  was  one  of 
the  axteen  representatives  of  the  Scottish  peerage  chosen  by 
the  last  parliament  of  Scotland,  13th  February  1707,  and  was 
rechosen  at  the  general  election  in  1708.  He  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1710,  and  died  in  1718.  He 
left  a  son,  and  two  daughters,  Lady  Catherine  Wemyss,  wife 
of  General  Wemyss,  governor  of  Edinburgh  castle,  and 
Lady  Maiy  Campbell,  wife  of  Dugald  Campbell  of  Glensad- 
dell,  and  ancestress  of  the  Campbells  of  Newfield,  heirs  of  lino 
of  the  family. 

Of  the  eon,  John,  twentieth  earl  of  Crawford  and  fourth 
earl  of  Lindsay,  styled  "  the  gallant  earl,"  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  soldiers  in  Europe  of  his  time,  a  memoir 
is  given  at  page  718  in  larger  type. 

On  the  death  of  John,  twentieth  earl  of  Crawford,  in  1749 
without  issue,  the  tlties  of  Crawford  and  lindsay  devolved 
on  his  cousin,  George,  fourth  viscount  of  Gamock,  only  sur- 
viving son  of  Patrick  the  second  viscount  (see  Gabnock,  vis- 
count of).  He  was  the  great-grandson  and  direct  male  heir 
of  Patrick,  younger  son  of  John,  seventeenth  earl  of  Craw- 
ford, and  first  earl  of  lindsay,  and  thus  became  the  twenty- 
first  earl  of  Crawford,  fifth  earl  of  Lindsay,  and  fourth  vis- 
count Gamo(^  to  which  latter  titie  he  had  sfucoeeded  in 
1738.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  with  the  allied  axmy  in  the 
Nethtflands  against  the  French,  and  was  one  of  the  reconnoi- 
tring party  who  owed  their  lives  to  the  presence  of  mind  of 
the  gallant  earl  of  Crawford  on  the  morning  before  the  battle 
of  Roucoux,  as  related  in  that  nobleman's  life  (see  under). 
In  1747  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  Lord  Drumlanrig's  raiment 
in  the  service  of  Holland.  In  1749,  he  succeeded  to  the  earl- 
dom, and  devoted  himself  to  the  restoration  of  the  family 
fortunes,  by  buymg  up  the  debts  that  affected  it.  He  also 
purchased  various  lands  contiguous  to  the  estates.  His  lord- 
ship married,  26th  December  1755,  Jane,  eldest  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Robert  Hamilton  of  Bourtreehill  in  Ayrshire.  He 
had  gone  to  reside  at  Kilbimie  castie,  in  that  county,  which 
he  repaired  and  ornamented,  Struthers  in  Fifeshire,  the  seat 
of  the  Lindsays  of  the  Byres,  being  then  totally  ruinous.  On 
one  fine  Sunday  evening  in  April  1757,  a  servant,  gcung  to 
the  stables,  saw  smoke  issuing  from  the  roof,  and  gave  the 
alarm  of  fire ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  casUe  was  in  flames. 
Lord  Crawford  ran  to  the  countess'  room,  and  catching  up 
his  infant  daughter  (Lady  Jean  Lindsay,  afterwards  countess 
of  Eglinton),  hurried  with  her  into  the  open  air.  They  took 
refuge  m  the  manse,  and  then  removed  to  Bourtreehill,  and 
afterwards  to  Fifeshire,  where  the  earl  buDt  a  house  near  the 
ruins  of  Struthers.  subsequently  enlarged  and  named  Craw 
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ford  IMorr.    H«  died  on  the  11th  August,  1781.    He  had 
four  sons,  and  a  daughter. 

His  eldest  son,  George  Lindsaiy  Crawford,  twenty-second 
earl  of  Crawford,  and  sixth  of  Undsaj,  horn  at  Bonrtreehill 
81st  August  1758,  entered  the  armj  in  1776,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  nnyor-geoeral,  which  he  reached  1st  Jsnuaxy  1805. 
He  had  heen  appointed  in  1798  lord-lieutenant  cf  the  county 
of  Fife,  but  was  deprived  of  that  office  in  1807.  On  the 
change  of  administration,  however,  he  was  reinstated  therein 
23d  May  same  year.  He  died,  unmarried,  30tb  January 
1808.  His  three  brothers  liaving  predeceased  him,  without 
issue,  the  whole  male  descendants  of  the  treasurer,  John 
seventeenth  earl  of  Crawford,  then  became  extinct,  and  the 
Recession  to  the  earldom  of  Crawford  reverted,  in  term^  of 
the  patent  of  1642,  to  the  earls  of  Balcarres,  the  heirs  male 
of  eari  Lndovio  (see  ar«fs,  p.  207).  The  Crawibrd-Lindsa^ 
estates,  being  destined  to  heirs-female,  went  to  the  twe;ity- 
feoond  earrs  only  sister.  Lady  Mary  Lindsay  Crawford.  The 
succession  of  her  ladyship  was  opposed,  unsuccessfully,  by 
Colonel  William  Claud  Campbell,  grandson  of  Lady  May 
Lindsay,  sister  of  **  the  gallant  earl,**  and  heir  of  line  of  the 
Crawford-Lindsay  family. 

The  titles  of  eari  of  Crawfiird  and  Lindsay,  and  viscount 
Oamodc,  were  assumed  by  David  Lindsay,  serjeant  in  the 
Perthshire  regiment  of  militia,  then  qxuurtered  at  Dover,  who 
directfjd  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the  Edinbuigh 
Weekly  Journal,  of  16th  March,  1808,  cautioning  the  tenants 
on  the  estates  as  to  the  payment  of  their  rents.  He  was 
served  heir  to  his  grandfather,  John  Lindsay  of  Kirkforther, 
the  same  year,  and  died,  without  issue,  early  in  1809.  He 
appears  to  have  been  da  jurf  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres. 
fSee  LnfDSAT,  surname  of.] 

In  1810  Mr.  John  Crawfurd  from  Castle  Dawson,  in  Lreland, 
preferred  a  daim  to  the  titles  and  estates  of  Crawford  and 
Lindsay,  as  the  nearest  hdr,  asserting  himself  to  be  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Hon.  James  Lindsay,  third  son  of  John,  first 
Viscount  Gamock.  Some  of  the  documents  on  which  he  re- 
lied, having  been  found  to  have  been  vitiated  and  otherwise 
altered,  the  claimant  end  another  person  were  in  1812,  tried 
on  a  charge  of  forgery,  and,  being  convicted,  were  sentenced  to 
fourteen  years  transportation.  In  1820,  having,  through  strong 
pifluenoe  exertfl^  on  his  behalf,  procured  a  pardon,  he  returned 
^m  New  Soi^th  Wales,  when  he  renewed  his  daim,  and 
large  sums  having  been  subscribed  on  his  behalf  by  many  who 
thou^^t  it  well-fSronded,  he  assumed  the  title  of  earl  of  Craw- 
ford, and  twice  voted  at  the  election  of  peers  in  Holyrood 
house.  On  his  death  during  the  prosecution  of  his  suit,  his 
son  asserted  hif  pretensions  with  equal  assurance,  but  in 
1839  they  were  found  untenable,  and  his  counsel  abandoned 
the  case.  Ample  information  of  one  of  the  most  singular 
instances  of  peerage  imposture  on  record,  ^11  be  found  in  the 
work  by  Dr.  Adams  entitied  *  The  Crawford  Peerage,*  (mani- 
festo of  John  Crawford,)  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1829, 
quarto;  and  in  the  '  Examination  of  the  Claim  of  John  Lind- 
say-Crawford to  the  estates  and  honoun  of  Crawford,'  in  re- 
futation of  that  work,  by  Mr.  Dobie,  writer,  Beith,  1881,  4to. 

The  tities  of  earl  of  Crawford  and  Lord  Lindsay  were  by 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  11th  August  1848,  de- 
clared to  belong  to  James,  seventh  earl  of  Balcarres ;  who, 
thereupon  became  the  twenty-fourth  earl  of  Crawford,  and 
thus  this  long-lltlgated  question  was  at  last  set-  at  rest  He 
was  &  by  his  son  Alex.  Wm.  Crawford  Lindsay,  December  15, 
1M9,  who  was  6.  October  16, 1813,  and  m.  Julf  18,  1846,  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Lt-Oen.  James  Lindsay  of  Balcarrea  By 
her  he  hss  issue,  James  Ludovic;  Lord  Lindsay,  >and  six 
danghtera 


CRAWFORD,  David,  of  Drumsoy,  historian 
was  bom  in  1666  at  Drumsoy,  near  Glasgow,  and 
was  educated  for  the  bar.  He  preferred,  however, 
history  and  antiquities  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
was  appointed  historiographer  royal  of  Scotland 
by  Queen  Anne.  In  1706  he  published  *  Memoirs 
of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,  contaming  a  f  uU  and  im- 
partial Account  of  the  Revolution  in  that  Kingdom, 
begun  in  1567.'  This  work,  which  went  through 
two  editions,  was  held  in  so  much  estimation,  as 
to  be  frequentiy  quoted  as  an  authority  by  Hume, 
Robertson,  and  others,  until  Mr.  Malcolm  Laing 
published,  in  1804, '  The  Historie  and  Life  of  King 
James  the  Sexth,'  from  the  original  manuscript. 
Every  statement  in  the  '  Historie '  unfavourable 
to  Queen  Maiy,  or  to  Bothwell,  Crawford  care< 
fully  suppressed ;  while  every  vague  assertion  in 
Camden,  Spottiswoode,  Melville,  and  others,  or 
in  the  State  Papers,  he  had  transcribed  from  the 
Cotton  MSS.,  is  inserted  in  the  Memoirs^  and 
these  writers  are  quoted  in  the  margin  as  collateral 
authorities.  Crawford  having  thus  constructed 
spurious  memoirs  of  his  own,  had  the  impudence 
to  declare  pn  the  title-page,  and  in  the  preface, 
that  the  work  was  ''faithfully  published  fxoa\  an 
authentic  manuscript."  Truly,  therefore,  might 
Dr.  Laing  style  Crawford's  work  "the  most  early, 
if  not  the  most' impudent,  literary  forgery  ever 
attempted  in  Scotland."  He  fUod  at  Drumsoy  in 
1726. — Hi9  works  are : 

Gonitship  k^la-mode;  a  Comedy.    1700 

Love  at  Flnt  Sight;  a  Comedy.    ;7Q4 

Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,  from  1686  to  1681, 
containing  a  full  and  Impsrtlal  Account  of  the  Revolution  in 
that  Kingdom  in  the  year  1667;  to  which  is  added,  The  Earl 
of  Horton'p  Confession.  Edin.  1708, 8vo.  2d  edit  £dln.  1707. 
12mo 

CRAWFORD,  William,  a  clergyman  of  con- 
siderable repute  in  his  day,  was  bom  in  Kelso  in 
1676.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Ed- 
inburgh, and  after  taking  his  degrees,  was  ordain- 
ed minister  of  Wilton,  a  ^mall  country  parish  in 
the  Merse.  Li  1711  he  made  a  most  energetic 
opposition  to  the  settiement  of  ministers  by  pre- 
sentations, instead  of  by  popular  election,  in  which 
he  was  supported  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
clergymen  then  in  the  Established  Church.  He 
wrote  a  small  work,  entitled  *  Dying  Thoughts, 
and  some  sermons.    He  died  in  1742. 
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TWENTIETH  EARL  OF. 


CRAWFORD,  twentieth  earl  of,  {John  Lind- 
laj,  fourth  earl  of  Lindsay,)  a  distinguished  mili- 
tary commander,  was  bora  4th  October  1702.  He 
was  the  son  of  John,  nineteenth  earl  of  Crawford, 
by  a  daughter  of  Lord  Doune  (son  of  the  sixth 
earl  of  Moray),  and  widow  of  Thomas  Eraser  of 
Strichen.  He  lost  his  mother  when  he  was  a 
child,  ami  as  his  father's  military  duties  required 
him  to  reside  generally  in  London,  the  care  of 
himself  and  two  sisters  was  committed  to  an  old 
govemonte  at  the  family  seat  of  Struthers  in  Fife. 
When  he  was  a  boy  in  frocks  the  question  of  the 
union  was  the  aU- engrossing  topic  of  discussion, 
and  his  lordship  frequently,  in  after  life,  related 
that  one  day  when  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  and 
Argyle  were  dining  with  his  father,  (who  support- 
ed the  treaty,)  a  warm  debate  on  the  subject  took 
place  between  them,  as  he  was  playing  about  the 
room,  when  the  duke  of  Argyle  took  him  up  in 
his  arms,  and  set  him  on  the  table  among  the 
bottles  and  glasses,  saying  to  his  father,  "  Craw- 
fofd,  if  this  boy  lives,  I  wonder  whether  he  will 
be  of  your  sentiments."  The  earl  replied,  "  He 
certainly  will,  if  he  has  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  his 
body."  Whereupon  his  grace  kissed  him,  and  set 
him  down,  saying,  ^^  I  warrant  he  will  make  a 
brave  fellow." 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  December  1713, 
when  he  was  only  eleven  years  old,  his  gi-and- 
aunt,  the  dowager-duchess  of  Argyle,  sent  for  the 
children  to  her  house  in  Eintyre,  where  the  youn^ 
earl  resided  till  of  age  for  the  university,  when  he 
was  first  sent  to  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  to  Ed- 
inburgh. Mr.  Rolt,  his  biographer,  relates  that 
during  his  residence  in  the  Highlands  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  shepherdess,  in  whose  company 
he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  among  the  hills, 
not  even  going  home  to  meals,  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  make  on  her  oaten  bread ;  and  his 
lordship  afterwards  often  declared  that  the  pleas- 
ii^  sensations  and  harmless  recreations,  which  he 
enjoyed  with  his  little  shepherdess,  made  a  strong- 
er impression  on  his  mind  than  all  the  gallantries 
of  the  politer  world,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  a 
court.  While  at  college  he  gave  many  proofs  of 
resoluteness  and  daring,  and  became  the  champion 
of  the  university,  his  fellow  students  generally 
choosing  him  for  their  leader  in  their  disputes  with  j 


the  citizens.  His  favourite  study  was  history,  and 
he  is  represented  as  being  more  pleased  with  one 
lesson  in  Qnintus  Curtius,  than  with  twenty  lec« 
tures  in  philosophy,  and  more  eager  to  understand 
a  stratagem  in  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar,  than 
to  explain  the  abstrusest  subject  in  lo^c.  From 
Edinburgh  he  returned  to  the  duchess  of  Argyle, 
with  whom  he  continued,  under  the  tuition  of  a 
private  tutor,  till  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age, 
when,  after  spending  a  short  time  in  London,  he 
was,  in  1721,  entered  at  the  military  academy  of 
Yandeuil  at  Paris.  He  continued  there  for  tw^o 
years.  His  progress  in  learning  was  so  rapid,  and 
his  acqmrement  of  all  the  manly  and  elegant  ac- 
complishments usual  with  young  men  of  rank  and 
fortune  so  great,  that  his  talents  excited  general 
admiration.  lb  horsemanship,  fencing,  and  danc- 
ing, paiticularly,  he  surpassed  all  competitors. 
The  following  instance  of  his  boldness  is  recited 
by  his  biographer*  A  grand  entertainment  was 
given  at  Versailles  in  1723,  by  the  young  king, 
Lonis  the  Fifteenth^  on  occasion  of  his  being  de^ 
clared  of  age,  and  among  other  amusements  a 
fishpond  was  to  be  drawn  in  the  gardens.  The 
earl  was  among  the  spectators  on  the  occasion^ 
and  being  pressed  upon  and  insulted  by  a  French 
marquis  in  his  court  robes,  he  took  the  offender 
up  in  his  arms,  and  threw  him,  robes  and  all^ 
headlong  into  the  pond,  in  presence  of  the  king,  to 
the  great  mirth  of  the  spectators. 

After  quitting  the  academy,  he  remained  some 
time  at  Paris,  and  then  retuined  to  England,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  of  the  age. 
In  December  1726,  he  obt^ned  a  captain's  com- 
mission in  one  of  the  three  additional  troops  of 
the  second  regiment  of  Scots  Greys,  then  com- 
manded by  General  Sir  John  Campbell.  On 
these  troops  being  disbuided  in  1730,  he  retired 
to  the  seat  of  the  duchess-dowager  of  Argyle  at 
Campbelltown,  where  he  continued  about  eighteen 
months,  during  which  time  he  studied  mathema- 
tics, history,  and  military  strategy.  His  recrea- 
tions were  sailing  in  a  small  Norway  boat,  and 
hunting,  in  which  he  took  extraordinary  delight, 
following  the  hounds  on  foot  over  the  mountainfl 
when  inaccessible  for  horses. 

On  the  last  day  of  January  1732,  his  lordship 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  troop  of  the 
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fieveuth  or  qneen^s  own  regiment  of  dragoons. 
The  same  year  he  was  elected  one  of  the  sixteen 
representatives  of  the  Scots  peerage,  in  the  room 
of  the  earl  of  Loudoun  deceased,  and  was  thrice 
rechosen  afterwards.  In  June  1733,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
prince  of  Wales;  in  February  following  he  obtained 
the  captain-lieutenancy  of  the  first  regiment  of 
foot-guards ;  and  in  the  subsequent  October  was 
nominated  to  a  company  of  the  thii-d  regiment  of 
foot-guards. 

Finding  no  chance  at  that  time  of  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  British  service,  and  being  desirous 
of  acquiring  military  experience  in  the  field,  his 
lordship  obtained  the  king's  permission  to  go  out 
as  a  volunteer  to  the  Imperial  army,  the  emperor 
of  Grermany  being  then  at  war  with  France.  He 
joined  the  Imperialists  at  Bruchsal,  near  Heidel- 
berg, on  the  Rhine,  in  June  1735,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  their  commander,  the  celebrated  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  with  every  mark  of  distinction. 
There  being,  however,  no  prospect  of  active  duty 
in  that  quarter,  with  Count  Nassau,  Lord  Prim- 
rose, Mr.  Stanhope,  and  Captain  Dalrymple,  also 
volunteers,  he  proceeded  to  the  army  under  Count 
Seckendorff,  by  whom,  October  17,  1735,  they 
were  sent  on  a  reconnoitring  excursion,  when, 
meeting  with  a  party  of  the  enemy,  three  times 
their  number,  a  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  Count 
Nassau  was  shot  by  a  musket-ball,  and  expired 
next  day,  and  Lord  Primrose  severely  wounded, 
close  beside  Lord  Crawford.  The  same  afternoon 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Claussen,  in  which  Lord 
Crawford  highly  distinguished  himself  by  his  brav- 
ery and  good  conduct,  and  the  result  of  which 
compelled  the  French  to  repass  the  Moselle. 

The  pi-eliminaries  of  peace  being  concluded  the 
same  month,  the  earl  quitted  .the  Imperial  army, 
and  after  making  the  tour  of  the  Netherlands,  re- 
turned to  Britain,  where  he  remained  inactive  for 
two  years.  Anxious  to  be  again  employed,  he 
obtained  the  king's  permission  to  serve  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  Russian  army,  under  field-marshal 
Munich,  then  engaged  with  the  Imperialists  in  a 
war  against  the  Turks.  In  April  1738  he  em- 
barked at  Gravesend  for  St.  Petersburg,  and  on 
his  arrival  there  he  was  gratified  with  a  most  kind 
and  gracious  reception  from  the  czarina,  Anne 


Iwanowna,  who  conferred  on  him  the  command 
of  a  regiment  of  horse,  with  the  rank  of  general  in 
her  service.  In  the  beginning  of  May  he  left  the 
Russian  capital  for  the  army,  and  after  a  harassing 
journey  of  more  than  a  month,  dunng  which  he 
was  exposed  to  imminent  danger  from  the  enemy, 
he  at  length  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Marshal  Mu 
nich,  who  received  him  with  all  the  respect  due  to 
his  rank  and  character. 

The  army  having  passed  the  Bog,  on  its  way  to 
Bender,  was  three  times  attacked  by  the  Turks, 
who  were  as  often  repulsed.  A  fourth  sanguinary 
battle  took  i^ace  July  26,  when  the  Turks  and 
Tartars  were  again  defeated,  and  the  Russians 
took  post  on  the  Dniester,  July  27.  In  this  last 
engagement  Lord  Crawford,  who  accompanied  the 
Cossacks,  excited  their  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion by  his  dexterity  in  horsemanship;  and  having 
sabred  one  of  the  Tartars,  whom  he  had  engaged 
in  personal  combat,  he  brought  his  arms  with  him 
to  England  as  a  trophy  of  his  prowess.  Munich 
afterwards  retreated  to  Kiow,  when  the  earl  left 
him  to  join  the  Imperialists  near  Belgrade,  with 
whom  he  continued  for  six  weeks.  On  the  Impe-> 
rial  army  going  into  winter  quarters,  his  lordship 
proceeded  with  Prince  Eugene's  regiment  to  Co- 
morra,  thirty-three  miles  from  Presburg,  where, 
and  at  Vienna,  he  remained  till  the  middle  ot 
Api*il  1739,  occupying  his  leisure  with  drawing 
plans,  and  writing  observations  on  the  Russian 
campaign.  He  then  joined  the  Imperialists  under 
marshal  Wallis,  at  Peterwaradin,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Erotzka,  near  Belgrade,  commenced 
July  22,  1739,  about  three  in  the  morning,  when 
he  had  his  favourite  black  horse  shot  under  him, 
and  while  in  the  act  of  mounting  a  fresh  horse,  he 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  left  thigh  by  a 
musket  ball,  which  shattered  the  bone  and  threw 
him  to  the  ground.  General  count  Luchesi,  ob- 
serving his  lordship  lying  as  if  dead,  ordered  some 
grenadiers  to  attend  to  him.  They  accordingly 
lifted  him  up,  and  placed  him  on  horseback,  but 
were  compelled  to  leave  him  in  that  condition. 
He  remained  in  that  situation  till  about  eight 
o'clock,  when  he  was  discovered  by  one  of  his  own 
grooms,  holding  fast  by  the  horse's  mane  with  both 
hands,  his  head  uncovered,  and  his  face  deadly 
pale.    He  was  carried  into  Belgrade,  sufierincr  the 
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mo0t  excrnciating  agonj.  His  wound  was  at  first 
considered  mortal,  bnt  though  not  immediatelj 
fatal,  he  never  recoyered  firom  its  effects.  He  was 
remoyed  from  Belgrade,  September  26,  to  a  vessel 
on  the  Danube,  in  which  he  sailed  to  Comorra, 
where  he  arrived  December  27,  and  there  the 
piindpal  part  of  the  bullet  was  extracted  Febru- 
ary 20, 1740.  He  left  tnat  x)lace  April  28,  and 
proceeded  up  the  Danube  to  Vienna,  where  he 
arrived  May  7,  being  all  the  time  in  a  recumbent 
posture,  pieces  of  the  fractured  bone  continually 
coming  away.  He  was  able  to  walk  on  orutches 
for  the  first  time  September  3,  and  on  the  20th  of 
that  month  he  was  removed  to  the  baths  of  Baden, 
where  he  remained  till  August  11, 1741.  Then 
proceeding  by  Presburg,  Vienna,  Leipsic,  and 
Hanover,  he  arrived  at  Hamelin  October  3,  and 
had  several  interviews  with  George  the  Second, 
who  was  there  at  that  time.  He  now  departed 
for  England,  where,  during  his  absence,  he  had 
not  been  neglected;  for,  in  July  1739,  he  was 
made  colonel  of  horse  and  adjutant-general;  on 
October  25  of  the  same  year,  colonel  of  the  42d 
Highlanders,  and  December  25,  1740,  colonel  of 
the  grenadier  guards 

In  May  1742  he  went  for  relief  to  the  baths  of 
Bareges  in  France,  where  he  arrived  June  12, 
and  after  ft^quent  bathing,  on  July  12,  three 
years  after  he  had  received  his  wound,  he  was 
able  to  walk  about  with  one  crutch  and  a  high- 
heeled  shoe.  He  left  Bareges  September  25,  and 
after  visiting  the  king  of  Sardinia  at  Chamberry, 
proceeded  to  Geneva.  Afterwards  passing  through 
Milan,  Genoa,  Modena,  Verona,  and  Venice,  he 
travelled  by  Trieste,  Gfatz,  Lintz,  and  through 
Bohemia  and  Saxony,  to  Hochstet,  where  he 
joined  the  British  army,  of  which  field-marshal  the 
earl  of  Stair  was  commander,  May  24, 1743,  George 
the  Second  being  also  there  at  the  time.  At  the 
battle  of  Dettingen,  fought  June  16,  the  earl  of 
Crawford  commanded  the  brigade  of  life  guards, 
and  behaved  with  his  usual  coolness  and  intrepi- 
dity. After  encoura^ng  his  men  by  a  short  speech , 
he  led  them  to  the  charge,  the  trumpets  at  the 
time  playing  the  animating  strain  of  ^^  Britons, 
strike  home."  At  the  beginning  of  the  battle  his 
lordship  had  a  narrow  escape,  a  musket  ball 
having  struck  his  right  bolster,  penetrated  the 


leather,  and  hitting  the  barrel  of  the  pistol  it  con- 
tained, fell  into  the  case  without  doing  him  any 
Injury.  The  eari  showed  the  ball  to  King  George 
next  day  at  Hanan,  where  his  majesty,  on  seeing 
him  approach,  exclaimed,  "  Here  comes  my  cham- 
pion!" 

Having  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  his  lordship  joined  the  combined  armies 
in  camp  near  Brussels,  in  the  beginning  of  May 
1744.  At  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  April  SO,  1745, 
he  l^haved  with  great  gallantry  and  judgment, 
and  conducted  the  retreat  in  admirable  order. 
Of  this  battle  he  wrote  a  very  interesting  me- 
moir, described  by  Gieneral  Andreossi  *^  b^  essen- 
tial to  the  history  of  that  war."  The  eari  was 
made  major-general  May  30  following. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland, 
in  1745,  his  lordship  was  ordered  home,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  corps  of  six  thousand  Hessi- 
ans, employed  by  government  in  that  service. 
With  these  troops  he  secured  the  towns  of  Stiiiing 
and  Perth,  with  the  passes  into  the  low  country 
while  the  duke  of  Cumberland  proceeded  north 
after  the  rebels.  On  this  visit  to  his  native  conn- 
try  the  earl'formed  the  acquaintance  of  Lady  Jane 
Mun*ay,  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Athole, 
whom  he  married  at  Belford,  in  England,  March 
3, 1747.  When  the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  his 
lordship  rejoined  the  army  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Roucoux,  October  1, 1746,  he 
commanded  the  second  line  of  cavalry,  which 
drove  back  the  French  infantry  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. Previous  to  the  battle,  being  out  with  a  few 
other  gentlemen  reconnoitring,  he  was  very  neariy 
surprised  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  had  not  his 
own  admirable  presence  of  mind  saved  him  and 
those  who  attended  him  from  tbj  danger.  Upon 
his  lordship  and  his  friends  coming  in  their  view, 
which  was  not  until  they  were  close  upon  them, 
the  French  party  immediately  levelled,  and  pre- 
sented their  pieces  to  fire.  His  aide-de-camp 
and  another  gentleman  had  mistaken  them  for 
Austrian  troops,  and  were  riding  up  to  them  to  let 
them  know  they  were  Mends,  when  his  lordship 
discovering  them  to  be  French,  and  finding  it  too 
late  to  retreat,  at  once  resolved  upon  personating 
a  French  general,  and  riding  boldly  up  to  them, 
he  said  in  French  to  the  officer,  "  Ne  tune  pas,  nous 
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sommes  afnis"  (Don't  fire,  we  are  friends),  and 
without  giving  him  time  to  ask  anj  questions, 
proceeded  to  demand  the  name  of  his  regiment. 
The  officer  replied,  *^  The  regiment  of  Orleans ; " 
on  which  his  lordship  said  in  French,  ^*  It  is  very 
well,  keep  a  good  look-ont  with  yonr  post.  I  am 
going  a  little  farther  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy 
more  distinctly.'*  He  then  rode  off  quietly,  fol- 
lowed by  his  friends,  and  when  fairly  ont  of  reach, 
they  clapped  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  so  got 
safely  to  their  own  quarters.  In  1743,  the  earl 
had  been  made  colonel  of  the  fourth  or  Scottish 
troop  of  horse  guards,  and  on  its  being  disbanded 
on  1746,  the  command  of  the  25th  foot  was  given 
to  him,  December  25th  of  that  year.  He  got  the 
command  of  the  Scots  Greys  on  the  death  of  the 
earl  of  Stair,  May  22,  1747,  and  on  the  26th  of 
September  following,  he  attained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  campidgn  he  went  to 
AiX'la-Chapelle,  for  the  benefit  of  the  baths.  His 
wound  again  breaking  out,  occasioned  him  much 
suffering,  and  while  confined  to  his  bed,  his  count- 
ess was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  of  which  she 
died,  after  four  days'  illness,  October  10,  1747, 
seven  months  after  her  marriage,  and  before  she 
had  completed  her  twentieth  year.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign  of  1748,  the  earl  joined  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  confederate  army  at 
Eyndoven,  and  remained  with  them  till  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  in  that  year.  He  commanded  the 
embarkation  of  the  British  troops  at  Wllliamstadt, 
February  16, 1749,  and  then  returned  to  London, 
where  after  suffering  the  most  excruciating  tor- 
tures from  his  wound,  he  died,  December  25, 
1749,  in  the  4dth  year  of  his  age.  Having  no 
issue,  the  earldoms  of  Crawford  and  Lindsay  de- 
volved on  his  cousin  George,  viscount  of  Gamock, 
as  above  mentioned.  His  Life,  by  Richard  Rolt, 
iras  published  at  London  in  1753  in  quarto,  printed 
for  Mr.  Henry  Eopp,  his  faithful  servant,  who 
brought  him  off  the  field  of  battle  when  wounded 
BO  severely  at  Erotzka. 

His  lordship  has  been  admitted  into  Walpole's 
Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  in  virtue 
of  the  following  work: 

Memoirs  of  the  life  of  the  late  Right  Hononrable  John 
•url  of  Crawford,  describing  manj  of  the  highest  military 


achievements  in  the  late  wars ;  more  particularlj  the  cam- 
paigns agiunst  the  Turks,  wherein  his  lordsl^p  served  both  in 
the  Imperial  and  Russian  armies.  Compiled  iVom  hb  lord- 
ship's own  papers  and  other  anthentio  memoirs.  London, 
1769,  8vo. 

CRAWFORD  (properly  Crauford),  Robert, 
a  distinguished  general  of  division,  third  son  of 
Sir  Alexander  Crauford,  baronet,  of  Kilbimie, 
Stirlingshire,  entered  the  army  young,  and  on  1st 
November  1787,  was  appointed  captain  of  the  75th 
Highlanders,  with  which  be  served  in  India.  In 
the  short  interval  of  peace  following  on  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  signed  March  27,  1802,  he  visited  the 
continent  to  improve  himself  in  the  scientific 
branches  of  his  .profession.  He  afterwards  again 
served  in  India.  In  the  end  of  October  1806, 
having  now  attained  the  rank  of  major-general,  he 
was  sent  out  to  South  America  with  the  command 
of  an  expedition,  consisting  of  four  thousand  two 
hundred  men,  destined  originally  to  efiect  the  con- 
quest of  Chili,  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  British  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
ordered  to  that  city  to  serve  with  the  force 
under  Greneral  Whitelocke.  In  May  1807  they 
reached  that  city,  when  the  inhabitants  attacked 
the  British  troops  with  such  fury  that  a  third  part 
of  them  were  destroyed,  and  Crawford  and  three 
regiments  taken  prisoners.  Whiteloclce  concluded 
an  unfavourable  and  disgraceful  capitulation,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  prisoners  were  restored  and 
the  whole  British  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the 
river  Plata.  Crawford  afterwards  distinguished 
himself  greatly  in  the  Peninsula.  At  the  battle 
of  Roleia  (17th  August,  1808),  where  the  British 
and  French  were  for  the  first  time  opposed  to  each 
other,  he  led  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  right  wing. 
He  was  also  at  the  battle  of  Yimeira  fought  on 
the  21st  of  the  same  month.  From  that  time  till 
he  received  his  death-wound  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
in  January  1812,  at  the  head  of  his  division,  he 
commanded  the  advance  of  the  army  in  pursuits, 
its  rear-guard  in  retreats,  its  outposts  when  in  po- 
sition, and  its  detached  corps,  when  such  by  any 
chance  was  needed;  nor,  in  any  of  these  situations, 
did  he  fail  to  earn  the  decided  approbation  of  Lord 
Wellington.  Indeed,  in  point  of  intelligence  and 
military  skill  he  was  regarded  as  second  only  to 
that  great  comm&nder,  and  his  unremitting  atten- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  troops  under  his  charge 
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secared  for  him  both  their  attachment  and  their 
respect. 

In  the  army  of  Sir  John  Moore  he  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  light  brigade.  In  the  memorable 
retreat  npon  Comnna,  in  December  1808,  the 
hazardous  operation  of  crossing  the  Esla  on  the 
road  to  Benevente,  then  a  roaiing  ton-ent  swollen 
by  melting  snow,  and  over  planks  laid  across  the 
broken  arches  of  the  bridge  of  Castro,  in  the  dark, 
was  snccessftillj  performed  by  General  Granford 
with  the  rear-gnard ;  after  which  he  blew  np  the 
bridge.  He  was  subsequently  sent  by  Sir  John 
Moore  with  three  thousand  men,  on  the  road 
to  Vigo,  to  secure  that  port  for  the  embarkation 
of  the  troops,  should  it  be  found  impossible  to  do 
so  at  Comnna.  With  these  General  Crauford 
joined  the  army  under  Wellington,  the  morning 
after  the  battle  of  Talavera.  This  gallant  band, 
at  the  distance  of  neai'ly  sixty  miles  from  the  field 
of  battle,  were  met  by  several  Spanish  runaways 
from  the  action  of  the  27th  (July  1809),  with  tid- 
mgs  that  the  British  were  defeated  and  Lord  Wel- 
lington killed.  Withdrawing  fifty  of  the  weakest 
from  his  ranks,  Crauford  hurried  on  with  the 
remainder,  and  reached  Talavera  at  eleven  o^clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  having  marched  sixty- 
two  English  miles  in  twenty-six  hours.  This 
march,  says  Alison,  deserves  to  be  noted  as  the 
most  rapid  made  by  any  foot  soldiers  of  any  nation 
during  the  whole  war. 

After  the  surrender  to  the  Fi'ench  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  July  10,  1810,  Wellington  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  retreat  before  the  superior  foixse  of  Mas- 
aena.  He  had  commanded  the  advanced  guard 
under  General  Crauford  to  fall  back,  which  they 
did  after  making  a  gallant  resistance,  and  on  the 
16th  they  took  shelter  under  the  guns  of  Almeida. 
In  the  retreat  he  commanded  the  rear-guard,  four 
thousand  five  hundred  strong,  and  on  the  24th  of 
July  he  was  assailed  on  the  banks  of  the  Coa  by 
a  French  force  of  twenty  thousand  infantry  and 
four  thousand  cavahry,  with  thirty  guns,  and  after 
a  bloody  combat  of  two  hours,  a  heavy  rain  sep- 
arated the  contending  parties,  and  Crauford  re- 
tired with  his  division  to  the  main  body  of  the 
army.  In  this  contest,  a  loss  of  about  five  hun- 
dred men  was  sustained  on  both  sides.  As  this 
engagement  took  place  in  opposition  to  positive 


orders  of  Wellington,  to  avoid  fighting  under  their 
then  circumstances,  it  created  some  discussion  at 
the  time,  and  Greneral  Crauford  published  his  own 
statement  of  the  affair  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  in 
reply  to  a  boasting  official  despatch  of  Massena 
The  SieiTa  de  Busaco  was  considered  by  Welling 
ton  a  favourable  position  for  checking  the  pursuit, 
and  there,  on  September  27,  a  battle  took  place. 
Three  divisions  of  Ney*s  corps  advanced  on  Crau- 
ford*s  division.  He  commanded  part  of  them  to 
withdraw  behind  the  crest  of  the  ridge  whereon 
they  had  been  formed,  while  he  remained  in  firont, 
alone,  observing  the  enemy.  On  the  approach  of 
the  French  he  gave  the  word  to  charge,  when  two 
regiments,  the  43d  and  52d,  concealed  behind  the 
hollow,  obeyed  his  command,  and  the  French  were 
bravely  repulsed.  That  same  night  he  drove  the 
enemy  from  the  village  where  they  had  taken  up 
their  quarters,  after  first  sending  them  a  polite 
message  desirmg  them  to  retire.  He  also  distin- 
guished himself  at  Fnentes  d'Onore,  May  5, 1811, 
and  Wellington's  despatch  contained  his  well- 
deserved  eulogy. 

After  the  combat  of  El  Bodon,  September  24, 
1811,  the  British  troops  were  ordered  to  be  con- 
centrated around  Fuente  Guinaldo.  Crauford, 
eager  for  fighting,  remained  with  his  division  all 
night  sixteen  miles  off,  while  only  fifteen  thousand 
men  under  Wellington  were  collected  in  front  of 
the  whole  French  army  under  Marmont,  sixty 
thousand  strong.  It  was  only  next  day  at  three 
o'clock  that  Crauford's  division  arrived.  When 
he  came  back,  Wellington  only  said,  "  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  safe,  Crauford."  The  latter  replied, 
"Oh I  I  was  in  no  danger,  I  assure  you."  " But 
I  was  from  your  conduct,"  said  his  lordship.  In 
any  other  officer  such  a  neglect  to  obey  orders 
would  not  have  been  overlooked. 

At  the  storming  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  on  the  19ih 
January  1812,  General  Crauford  was  at  the  head 
of  his  division,  directing  his  men,  when  a  musket- 
ball  took  his  left  arm,  and,  penetrating  into  his 
side,  lodged  in  the  lungs.  He  feU  back  into  the 
arms  of  one  of  his  soldiers,  and  was  instantly 
carried  to  the  rear,  where  the  medical  attendants 
bled  him  twice.  He  then  dropped  into  a  slom- 
ber,  from  which  he  did  not  awake  till  long  after 
dawn  next  day.     He  never  entertained  an  iilea 
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of  hiB  recoveiy,  and  when  General  Stewart,  who 
remained  constantly  with  him,  and  others  of  his 
attendants,  talked  of  fatnre  operations,  he  shook 
his  head,  and  replied  in  a  feeble  voice,  that  his 
faturitj,  at  least  upon  earth,  would  be  of  short 
daration.  On  the  23d,  the  pain  of  his  wound 
abated,  and  he  spokOi  from  that  moment,  with 
greater  composure  and  apparent  ease ;  his  conver- 
sation being  chiefly  of  his  wife  and  children.  He 
repeatedly  entreated  his  aide-de-camp  to  infoim 
his  wife  that  "  he  was  sure  they  would  meet  in 
heaven,^*  and  that  there  was  ^'  a  providence  over 
all  which  never  yet  forsook,  and  never  would  for- 
sake, the  soldier^s  widow  and  orphans.**  About 
two  o'clock  on  the  moraing  of  the  24th  he  fell  into 
another  deep  sleep,  from  which  he  never  awoke. 
He  was  buried,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
at  the  foot  of  the  breach  which  hi^  division  had  so 
gallantly  carried.  His  funeral  was  attended  by 
Lord  Wellington,  General  Castanos,  Marshal 
Beresford,  and  a  number  of  staff  and  other  officers. 
He  had  introduced  a  system  of  discipline  into  the 
light  division,  which  he  had  so  long  commanded, 
th^t  made  it  unrivalled  in  the  army. 

General  Crauford  married  Bridget,  daughter  of 
Henry  Holland,  Esq.,  and  had  three  sons,  Charles, 
Robert,  and  Henry.  A  monument,  by  Bacon, 
junior,  has  been  erected  to  his  memory,  and  that 
of  Major-general  Mackinnon,  who  also  fell  at  Ciu- 
dad  Rodrigo,  in  St.  FauUs  Cathedral,  London. 

Between  Sir  Thomas  Ficton  and  Greneral  Crau- 
ford there  was  always  a  great  rivalry.  They  were, 
says  a  veteran  who  knew  them  well,  not  formed 
by  nature  to  act  cordially  together.  The  stern 
countenance,  robust  frame,  saturnine  complexion, 
caustic  speech,  and  austere  demeanour  of  the  first, 
promised  little  sympathy  with  ^he  short  thick 
figure,  dark  flashing  eyes,  quick  movements,  and 
fiery  temper  of  the  second,  nor,  indeed,  did  they 
often  meet  without  a  quarrel.'  Nevertheless,  they 
had  many  points  of  resemblance  in  their  character 
and  fortunes.  Both  were  inclined  to  harshness 
and  rigid  in  command ;  both  prone  to  disobedi- 
ence, yet  exacting  entire  submission  from  inferi- 
ors; and  they  were  both  alike  ambitious  and 
craving  of  glory.  They  both  possessed  decided 
military  talents — were  enterprising  and  intrepid ; 
yet  neither  was  remarkable  for  skil  m  handling 


troops  under  fire.  This  also  they  had  in  common , 
they  both,  after  distinguished  tervices,  perished  in 
arms  fighting  gallantly,  and  beinj^  celebrated  as 
generals  of  division. 

CRAWFURD,  QuENTm,  a  learned  writer,  was 
a  native  of  Scotland,  but  resided  many  years  in 
France,  and  died  at  Faris  in  1819.  He  was  the 
author  of 

Sketches  relating  to  the  History,  Religion,  LeanuDg,  and 
Manners  of  the  Hindoos.    Lond.  1792,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Essai  sur  la  Litteratnre  Fran^aise.  Paris,  1803.  2  vols. 
4to. 

Melanges  d'Hist  et  de  Litt.,  &&,  1809,  4to. 

CRAWFURD,  Archibald,  a  mmor  poet,  was 
bom,  of  humble  parentage,  in  the  town  of  Ayr, 
about  1779.  After  receiving  the  mere  rudiments 
of  English  reading,  when  only  thuteen  yeara  of 
age  he  went  to  London,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  ba- 
ker with  the  husband  of  his  sister.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  eight  years  he  returned  to  his  native 
town,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty- two,  attended  the 
classes  of  the  writing-master  in  Ayr  academy  for 
a  quarter  of  a  year,  which  was  all  the  instruction  he- 
ever  received  in  penmanship.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Edinburgh,  and  obtained  employment  with  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Charles  Hay,  Esq.,  with 
whom  he  remained  for  several  years,  and  who  in- 
dulged him  with  free  access  to  his  extensive  libra- 
ry. Hence,  he  soon  became  acquainted  with  th^ 
best  English  writera,  particularly  in  the  depart 
ments  of  history  and  the  drama.  On  quitting 
Edinburgh,  Mr.  Crawfnrd  next  engaged  in  the 
family  of  Leith  Hay,  Esq.,  at  one  time  member  of 
parliament  for  Fertb,  in  whose  service  he  contin- 
ued for  upwards  of  five  years.  It  was  on  a  daugh- 
ter of  this  gentleman  that  he  wrote  his  popular 
song  of  *  Bonnie  Mary  Hay,'  set  to  music  by  R. 
A.  Smith.  It  originally  appeared  in  the  Ayr  and 
Wigtonshiro  Courier,  and  he  afterwards  intro- 
duced it  into  his  tale  of  'The  Huutly  Casket.' 
This  sweet  little  lyiic  was  composed  as  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  kindness  experienced  at 
the  hand  of  the  young  lady,  while  the  author  was 
suffering  under  typhus  fever. 

Having  saved  a  little  money  from  his  earnings, 
about  1811  he  returned  to  Ayr,  and  entered  into 
business  as  a  grocer.  This  speculation,  however, 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  after  struggling  for  a 
yeai*  or  two,  he  was  compelled  to  compound  with 
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his  creditors.  He  then  became  an  auctioneer, 
took  a  small  shop  for  the  sale  of  forniture,  got 
married,  and  soon  saw  his  children  growing  np 
around  him.  It  was  not  till  a  late  period  of  his 
life  that  he  ventured  on  authorship.  During  the 
political  excitement  of  1819,  he  produced  a  sati- 
rical pamphlet,  published  anonymously,  entitled 

*  St.  James'  in  an  uproar,*  of  which  not  less  than 
three  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  Ayr  and  the 
neighbourhood.  This  production  having  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  authorities,  the  printer  was  ap- 
prehended, and  compelled  to  give  bail  for  his  ap- 
pearance, but  luckily  no  prosecution  followed. 
To  the  columns  of  the  Ayr  and  Wigtonshire  Cou- 
rier, a  journal  of  moderate  politics  commenced  in 
1819,  Mr.  Crawfurd  contributed  several  pieces 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  particularly  his 
'  Tales  of  my  Grandmother,'  the  principal  portion 
of  which  first  appeared  in  that  newspaper.  At  this 
period  he  occupied  a  small  furniture  shop  in  the 
High  Street  of  Ayr,  with  a  single  apartment  in 
the  back  premises  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
family.  In  this  room,  under  the  most  discourag- 
ing circumstances,  were  the  greater  part  of  his 
tales  and  poetry  composed.  Urged  by  his  friends, 
Crawfurd  commenced  taking  the  names  of  sub- 
scribers for  a  volume  of  his  *  Tales  of  my  Grand- 
mother,' which  was  printed  at  the  press  of  the 

*  Ayr  Courier'  in  1824.  This  edition  being  can- 
ceUed,  the  work,  with  some  additional  tales,  was 
published  by  Messrs.  A.  Constable  and  Co.  of 
Edinburgh,  with  whose  imprint  it  appeared  in 
1825  in  two  volumes  12mo.  It  was  well  received 
by  the  public,  and  flatteringly  noticed  in  most  of 
the  literary  jouiiials  of  the  day.  The  tales  are 
chiefly  founded  on  traditions  familiar  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  told  in  a  brief  sketchy  style,  and  with 
considerable  dramatic  effect.  Scattered  through 
the  volumes  are  some  very  pretty  verses.  The 
crisis  of  1826  having  caused  the  bankruptcy  of 
Messrs.  Constable  and  Co.,  their  bill  for  payment 
of  his  portion  of  the  profit  was  unpaid,  and  instead 
of  making  a  profit  he  lost  twenty-four  pounds  by 
the  transaction. 

Shortly  after,  Mr.  Crawfurd,  in  conjunction 
with  one  or  two  literary  friends,  commenced  a 
smell  weekly  periodical  in  Ayr,  under  the  title  of 
*The  Correspondent,'  the  price  of  which  was  three 


halfpence,  being  among  the  first  of  the  modem 
cheap  publications.  It  met  with  great  encourage- 
ment, but  a  misunderstanding  amongst  the  parties 
concerned  led  to  its  discontinuance.  He  subse- 
quently brought  out  a  periodical  on  his  own  ac-  ' 
count,  entitled  *  The  Gaberlunzie,'  which  contin- 
ued for  a  few  months.  This  little  production  con- 
tained several  interesting  tales  and  some  poetry  of 
a  superior  order  from  his  pen.  Amongst  the  lat- 
ter of  these,  the  song  ^  Scotland,  I  have  no  home 
but  thee,'  afterwards  set  to  music,  soon  beca^le 
popular.  His  later  yeare  were  spent  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  business  as  an  auctioneer,  while  in  his 
leisure  hours  he  continued  to  indulge  his  fancy  io 
tale-writing,  with  an  occasional  poetical  produc- 
tion.   He  died  at  Ayr  in  1843. 

Grbech,  a  surname  supposed  to  be  derived  from  land. 
There  are  two  parishes  of  the  name,  one  in  Fife  and  one  in 
Sutherland,  but  spelled  Criech  or  Creich.  The  name  maj 
perhaps  be  a  corruption  of  caricke^  stonj,  from  oar,  a  stone 
or  rock,  and  tc4e,  a  Gothic  termination  signifying  abundance, 
as  PentcAe,  a  local  name  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  signifying 
full  of  pinnated  rocks.  Carriches  is  a  town  in  Spain.  Iche  is 
the  same  as  the  modem  termination  uh  When  the  rocks 
are  large,  the  augmentative  oc  or  acoat  is  used,  as  Caraeat^ 
(the  district  of  large  rocks)  a  province  of  Venezuela  in  Soutli 
America,  Caracas  a  mountain  of  Brazil,  and  La  Carraca,  a 
rocky  island  in  Spain,  near  Cadiz,  which  gave  name  to  the 
earaccoij  or  heavy  ships  of  burden,  of  which  it  was  the  station. 

<    CREECH,  William,  an  eminent  publisher  and 
bookseller,  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Creech,  min- 
bter  of  Newbattle,  and  of  Mary  Buley,  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  was  bom  April  21,  1745.    After  receiv- 
ing his  education  at  the  school  of  Dalkeith,  he  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  view 
to  the  medical  profession.    But  preferring  to  be  a 
bookseller,  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Kin- 
caid,  subsequently  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh.    In 
1766  he  went  to  London  for  improvement,  and 
afterwards  spent  some  time  in  Holland  and  Paris, 
returning  to  Edinburgh  in  1768.    In  1770  he  ac- 
companied Lord  Kilmaurs,  son  of  the  earl  of  Glen- 
cairn,  in  a  tour  to  the  continent.    On  his  retnm 
in  1771,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  for- 
mer master,  Mr.  Eancaid,  who  in  1773  withdrew 
from  the  firm,  and  the  whole  devolving  on  Mr. 
Creech,  he  conducted  the  business  for  forty-four 
years  with  singular  enterprise  and  success.    For 
a  long  period  the  shop  occupied  by  him,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  High  Street,  was  the  resort  of 
most  of  the  clergy  and  professors,  and  other  pab- 
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lie  men  and  eminent  authors  in  the  Scottish  metro- 
polis ;  and  his  breakfast-room  was  a  sort  of  liter- 
ary lounge,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Creech's  Levee." 

Mr.  Creech  filled  the  office  of  lord  provost  of 
Edinbnrgh  from  1811  to  1818,  and  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  Scotland.  He  car- 
ried on  a  considerable  correspondence  with  many 
eminent  literary  men  both  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land; and  on  him  Burns  wrote  his  well-known 
poem  of  *•  Willie's  awa','  on  occasion  of  his  having 
gone  to  Ix>ndon  for  some  time  in  May  1787.  Mr. 
Creech  died  unmarried,  January  14,  1815,  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age.  During  one  period  of  his 
life  he  was  fond  of  contributing  essays  and  sketch- 
es of  character  and  manners  to  the  Edinburgh 
newspapers.  These  he  collected  into  a  volume, 
and  published  under  the  name  of  ^  Fugitive  Pieces' 
in  1791.  They  were  republished  after  his  death, 
with  some  additions,  a  short  account  of  his  life, 
and  a  portrait. 

CiucHTON,  a  surname  assamed  from  tbe  barony  of  that 
name  in  the  oonnly  of  Edinbargh,  and  amongst  the  first  men- 
tionod  by  historians  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  the  Third.  To 
the  charter  of  erection  of  the  abbacy  of  Holyroodhonse  by 
King  David  the  Firdt,  Thnrstanns  de  Creichton  is  a  witness. 
William  de  Crichton  is  mentioned  as  dominns  de  Grichton 
about  1240.  Thomas  de  Crichton,  supposed  to  be  his  son, 
was  one  of  those  barons  who  swore  fealty  to  Edwara  the 
First  in  1296.  By  Eda  his  wife  he  had  three  sons.  William, 
the  second  son,  acquired  by  marriage  with  Isabel  de  Ross, 
one  of  the  two  daughters  and  coheiresses  of  Robert  de  Ross 
(a  cadet  of  the  earls  of  Ross,  lords  of  the  Isles),  half  of  the 
barony  of  Sanquhar  in  Dumfries-shire.  The  other  half  was 
subsequently  purdhased  by  his  successors,  and  it  became  the 
chief  title  of  the  family.  Sir  Robert  de  Grichton  of  Sanquhar, 
a  descendant  of  this  William  de  Crichton,  had  charters  of  the 
barony  of  Sanquhar,  and  of  the  office  of  sherifi*  of  the  county 
of  Dumfries,  2dd  April  1464 ;  of  the  lands  of  Eliock,  2l6t 
October  same  year;  and  of  the  office  of  coroner  of  Nithsdale, 
8th  January  1468-9.  His  eldest  son.  Sir  Robert  Crichton  of 
Sanquhar,  signalized  himself  at  Lochmaben  against  the  duke 
of  Albany  and  the  earl  of  Douglas,  when  they  invaded  Scot- 
land in  1484.  He  was  created  a  peer  of  parliament  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Qrichton  of  Sanquhar,  by  King  James  the  Third, 
29th  January,  1487-8,  and  died  in  1502.  See  Sanquhar, 
Lord.  The  title  is  now  merged  in  the  earldom  of  Dumfries 
[see  Dumfries,  earl  of],  now  held  by  the  marquis  of  Bute. 
[See  Bute,  marquis  of,  anie,  page  516.] 

The  name  Criditon  may  probably  be  a  corruption  of  Caer- 
rio-ton,  (as  Cramond  is  of  Caer-ahnond,)  and  be  therefore  a 
variety  of  Ric-eaer-ton, — ^the  stone  place  of  the  Ric-ton,  or 
rich  land.  Maif  local  names  appear  in  the  Lothians  to  be 
cormptions  of  Caer  or  place  of  stones 

Crickxok,  Lord,  a  title  conferred, m  1445,  on  Sir  William 
Crichton,  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland,  of  whom  a  me- 
moir is  subsequently  given  in  larger  type.    He  was  a  descend- 


ant of  the  above-mentioned  William  de  Crichton,  and  the  son 
of  Sir  John  Crichton,  who  obtained  a  charter  of  the  barony 
of  Crichton  from  King  Robert  the  Third.  His  cousin.  Sir 
George  de  Crichton,  high  admiral  of  Scotland,  (desgned  son 
and  heir  of  Stephen  Crichton  of  Cairns,  brother  of  the  said 
Sir  John  Grichton,)  was  in  1452  created  earl  of  Caithness, 
the  honours  being  limited  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  own  body 
by  his  second  wife,  Janet  Borthwick.  He  died  in  1455,  with- 
out issue  of  his  second  marriage,  and  the  title  became  extinct 
in  his  family  (see  Caitkn^s,  earl  of,  ante,  p.  521).  The 
first  Lord  Criohton  had  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

James,  the  son,  second  Lord  Grichton,  was  knighted  by 
James  the  First,  at  the  bap£ism  of  his  eldest  son  in  1430. 
He  married  Lady  Janet  Dunbar,  eldest  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  James  earl  of  Moray,  with  whom  he  got  the  barony 
of  Frendi'aught  in  Banffshire,  but  the  earldom  of  Moray  was, 
to  his  prejudice,  bestowed  on  Archibald  Douglas,  (third  son 
of  the  seventh  earl  of  Douglas,)  who  had  married  the  younger 
sister  of  his  wife.  Under  the  designation  of  Sir  James 
Crichton  of  Frendraught,  he  was  appointed  great  chamberlain 
y  of  Scotland  in  1440,  and  he  held  that  office  till  1453.  He  died 
about  1469.    He  had  three  sons,  William,  Gavin,  and  George. 

William,  the  third  lord,  jomed  the  duke  of  Albany  in  his 
rebellion  against  his  brother,  James  the  Third,  and  garrisoned 
his  castle  of  Crichton  in  his  behalf.  He  was  in  consequence 
attainted  for  treason,  by  parliament,  24th  February  1483-4. 
His  brothers  were  also  forfeited  for  joining  in  the  same  rebel- 
lion. On  his  forfeiture,  his  castle  of  Crichton,  a  very  ancient 
and  magnificent  structure,  the  ruins  of  which  overhang  a 
beautiful  little  glen  through  which  the  Tyne  slowly  meanders, 
was  granted  to  Sir  John  Ramsay  of  Balmain.  From  him  it 
afterwards  passed,  by  forfeiture,  to  Patrick  Hepburn,  chief  of 
that  name,  and  third  Lord  Hales,  ancestor  of  the  celebrated 
James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  the  husband  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots.  On  the  forfeiture  of  this  last  nobleman  in  1567, 
Grichton  became  the  property  ef  the  Crown,  but  was  granted 
to  Frands  Stewart,  earl  of  Bothwell.  It  subsequently  passed 
through  the  hands  of  several  proprietors,  from  one  of  whom, 
Hepburn  of  Humbie,  who  acquired  it  about  the  year  1649,  it 
obtained  the  name,  among  the  country  people,  of  '  Humbie*s 
Wa's.'  In  the  fourth  canto  of  Marmion,  Sir  Walter  Scott  haa 
minutely  described  this  relic  of  the  feudal  ages. 

The  third  lord  had  mamed  Margaret,  second  daughter  of 
King  James  the  Second,  and  had,  with  a  daughter,  a  son.  Sir 
James  Crichton  of  Frendraught  The  direct  descendant  oi 
the  latter,  in  the  fifth  generation,  James  Crichton  of  Fren- 
draught was,  in  1642,  created  Viscount  F^draught  and 
Lord  Crichton,  in  consideration  of  his  father  being  heir-male 
of  Lord-chancellor  Crichton.  See  Frkndrauoht,  viscount  of. 


The  other  principal  families  of  the  name  were  Crichton  of 
Cranston,  descended  from  Frendraught;  (David  Crichton  of 
Cranston  was  one  of  the  commissioners  nominated  by  King 
James  the  Third,  in  his  treaty  of  marriage  with  Margaret 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark);  Crichton  of  Ruthven,  de- 
scended firom  the  second  son  of  Stephen  Crichton  of  Cairns 
abovementioned ;  Crichton  of  Easthill;  Crichton  of  Naughton; 
Crichton  of  Cluny;  Crichton  of  Invemyty;  Crichton  of 
Brunston;  Crichton  of  Lugdon;  and  Crichton  of  Crawfordtoon. 

Geoige  Crichton,  a  son  of  Cnchton  of  Naughton,  beeame 
bishop  of  Dunkeld  in  1525,  having  previously  been  abbot  of 
Holyroodhonse.  According  to  Spotswood,  he  succeeded  the 
celebrated  Gavin  Douglas  in  that  see,  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
as  another  prelate,  named  Robert  Cockbum,  mtervened  be- 
tween them.  In  the  beginmng  of  1527,  he  was  one  of  the 
1  bishops  present  at  St.  Andrews  at  the  condemnation  of  Pat* 
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rick  HuniAoii,  the  protMnartfr.  Id  1529,  be  is  said  to  have 
been  lord  pnvj  aeal,  and  to  bave  beld  the  same  office  in  the 
bepnning  of  1539.  He  appears  ae  an  eztnordioaij  lord  of 
feasion  in  the  sitting  of  that  oouit,  November  17,  1533.  He 
died  on  24tb  Jannaiy  1548-4,  hairing  preriooslj  tnmsmitted 
to  the  pope  a  resignation  of  his  bishopric  in  favoor  of  his 
nephew  Robert  Crichton,  then  proroet  of  St  Giles.  It  was 
this  Ushop  of  Donkeld  that  in  1539,  on  the  examination  of 
Dean  Thomas  Forret,  vicar  of  Dollar,  aocnsed  of  heresy,  said 
he  thanked  God  that  he  never  knew  what  the  old  and  the  new 
Testament  was,  and  that  he  would  know  nothing  bat  his 
breviaiy  and  his  pontifical  I  His  nephew,  Robert  Ciichton, 
notwithstanding  his  nncle*s  resignation  in  his  favour,  and  his 
own  application,  was  prevented  from  immediately  succeeding 
to  the  see,  bj  the  stronger  influence  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  gov- 
ernor of  the  Iringdom,  upon  whose  natural  brother,  John 
Hamilton,  it  was  conferred,  but  on  his  translation  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  St.  Andrews  in  1550,  Crichton  was  promoted  to 
Dunkeld,  and  continued  bishop  there  till  the  establishment  of 
the  Reformed  religion  in  1560.  At  the  parliament,  wherem 
the  Confession  of  Faith  was  rstified,  17th  Julj  of  that  year, 
he  was  one  of  the  three  popish  bishops  who  were  present  In 
1567  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  divorcing  the  earl 
of  Bothwell  from  Ladj  Jane  Gordon. 

Robert  Crichton  of  Elliock,  the  father  of  the  admirable 
Crichton,  (of  whom  a  memoir  is  hereafter  given  in  its  place,) 
having  been  educated  for  the  bar,  was  appointed  lord  advo- 
cate, jointly  with  John  Spens  of  Condie,  8th  Februaiy  1560. 
He  appears  to  have  been  favourable  to  Queen  Mary*s  cause  in 
the  beginning  of  her  son*s  reign,  and  was  sent  for  by  that  un- 
fortunate princess  into  England  after  the  death  of  the  r^ent 
Murray,  but  was  prevented  from  going  by  the  regent  Lennox, 
who  made  him  find  caution  to  the  extent  of  four  thousand 
pounds  Scots,  that  he  would  not  leave  Edinburgh.  On  the 
death  in  January  1581,  of  David  Borthwick  of  Lochill,  who 
had  succeeded  Spens  as  his  colleague,  and  was  appointed  a 
lord  of  sesnon  in  October  1573,  Crichton  was  nominated  his 
successor  on  the  bench,  and  at  the  same  time  was  constituted 
sole  lord  advocate.  He  took  his  seat  1st  February  1581.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  parliamentary 
commissioner!  for  the  reformation  of  hospitals.  He  died  in 
June  1582. 

An  account  of  the  feud  betwixt  the  Crichtons  and  the 
Maxwells,  the  two  most  powerful  barons  in  Mithsdale,  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  Sanqurak,  lord.  In  1512,  Sir 
William  Douglas  of  Drumlanrig,  ancestor  of  the  noble  house 
of  Queensberry,  accused  of  the  slaughter  of  Robert  Crichton 
of  Kilpatrick,  on  the  complaint  of  Robert  Lord  Crichton  of 
Sanquhar,  pleaded  that  the  person  killed  was  at  the  time  a 
declared  rebel  and  at  his  migesty*s  horn,  when  the  jury  de- 
livered a  verdiot  ireeing  him  and  his  accomplices  firom  the 
charge.  This  case  is  thought  to  have  g^ven  rise  to  the  sub- 
sequent "  Act  anent  the  Resset  of  Rebellis,"  &c.,  in  which  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  "gif  ony  personis  happins  to  oom- 
mitt  slauchter  upone  the  said  rebelhs  and  personis  being  at 
the  home,  the  tym  of  the  taking  or  apprdiending  of  them, 
sal  be  no  point  of  dittay  (indictment),  hot  the  slaaris  of  them 
to  be  rewardit  and  thankit  tharfore.**  On  October  24, 1526, 
Andrew  Crichton  of  Crawfordtoun,  John  Crichton  of  Kilpa- 
trick, and  forty-six  otherv,  were  denounced  rebels  and  put  to' 
the  horn  for  not  appearing  to  nnderly  the  law  for  the  convo- 
cation of  the  lieges  in  great  numbers  in  arms,  and  attacking 
Archibald  earl  of  Angus  and  James  earl  of  Arran,  his  mi^jes- 
ty*s  lieutenants,  near  the  church  of  Linlithgow,  for  their 
slaughter  and  destruction.  On  November  24th.  1536,  Mari- 
nia  Home,  countess  Of  Crawford,  the  widow  of  tliat  earl  who 


was  slain  at  Flodden,  and  Patrick  Criditon  of  Camnay,  with 
seventeen  others,  found  caution  (namdy,  Sir  John  Stirling  ol 
Keir,  and  John  Criditon  of  Cranstoon)  to  satisfy  John  Mon- 
cur  of  Balluny,  for  seizing  a  "  wayne"  or  waggao  firom  him, 
with  four  oxen  and  two  horses;  and  on  the  12th  December 
following,  the  same  John  Moncor,  with  Mariota  Douglas,  his 
wife,  and  four  others,  found  caution  to  underly  the  ]aw  at 
the  next  justioe-aire  of  Perth,  for  oppresnon  done  to  the 
countess  ci  Grawford,  in  breaking  up  the  sofl  and  dltdies  of 
her  lands  of  Potento,  and  wounding  her  in  the  throat.  This 
shows  a  strange  state  of  society  at  that  period. 

One  of  the  leading  friends  of  Wishart  the  martyr  and  most 
resolute  conspirators  against  Cardinal  Bethnne,  was  Crichtoc 
of  Bmnston  in  Mid  Lothian.  He  had  been  at  one  time  a 
familiar  and  confidential  servant  of  the  cardinal,  who,  on  the 
10th  of  December  1539,  intrusted  him  with  secret  letters  to 
Rome,  which  were  intercepted  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  He 
next  attached  himself  to  Arran  the  governor,  who  employed 
him  in  diplomatic  missions  to  France  and  England.  He  af- 
terwards gained  the  confidence  ci  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  in  Scotland,  to  whom  he  furnished  secret 
intelligence,  and  subeequentiy  entered  into  oorrespondenee 
with  King  Henry  himself.  On  the  17th  of  April  1544,  the 
laird  o(  Brunston  is  said  to  have  engaged  in  that  seoet  cor- 
respondence with  Heniy  the  Eighth,  in  which,  <«  certain 
conditions,  he  oflRsred  to  procure  the  assassmation  of  Bethnne; 
Tytler  paints  his  character  in  very  dark  colours,  but  his 
representations  should  undoubtedly  be  taken  with  oonadera- 
ble  reservation.  [See  his  Hittory  ofSeotkmd^  vol  v.  Appm- 
dix^  p.  453.]  Among  others  who  were  banisbed  by  the 
regent  Arran,  and  his  natural  brother,  the  archbishop  of  St 
Andrews,  for  alleged  crimes  against  the  state,  but  in  reality 
on  account  of  their  professing  the  reformed  religion,  was 
Crichton  of  Bmnston.  Soon  after  the  assassmation  of  the 
cardinal  he  was  indicted  on  a  charge  of  treason,  hot  the  pro- 
cess against  him  was  afterwards  withdrawn. 

Two  eminent  medical  men  <^  this  bnmame  were  long  in  the 
service  of  Russia.    1.  Sir  Alexander  Crichton,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
Ac.,  son  of  Alexander  Crichton,  Esq.  of  Newington,  Mid  Lo- 
thian, and  grandson  of  Patrick  Criditon,  Esq.  of  Woodhonso- 
lee  and  Newington,  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1763,  was  physician 
in  ordinary  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  physician  to  the 
duke  of  Cambridge.    Author  of,  *  An  Inquiry  into  the  Ma- 
ture and  Origin  of  Mental  Derangement,  comprehending  a 
concise  system  of  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  hanum 
mind,  and  a  History  of  the  Passions,  and  their  efiects,*  Lond. 
1798,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  *  A  Synoptical  Table  of  Diseases,  exhib- 
iting their  arrangement  in  Classes,  Orders,  Genera,  and  Spe- 
cies, designed  for  the  use  of  Students,*  Lond.  1805,  large 
sheet;  *An  Account  of  some  Experiments  made  with  the 
vapour  of  boiling  Tar  in  the  Curs  of  Pulmonary  Conaamp- 
tion,*  1818 ;  *  Some  Observations  on  the  Medicinal  Effects  of 
Arnica  Montana,'  London  Medical  Journal,  voL  z.  p.  236, 
6c.;  *Some  Observations  on  the  Medicinal  E£fects  of  the 
Uchislandicus,*  Ibid.  p.  229;  Commentary  on  some  Doc- 
trines of  a  dangerous  Tendency  in  Medicine,  8vo,  1842,  &c. 
Knight  grand  cross  of  the  Russian  orders  of  St.  Yladinur  and 
St.  Anne,  and  knight  of  the  red  eagle  of  Prussia,  second  olaaa; 
he  was  knighted  on  his  retum  to  England  in  1820,  was  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ot  SL  Petens- 
burg,  a  corresponding  member  «f  the  Royal  Iiwtitate  of 
Medicine  in  Paris,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sdences  in  Got- 
tingen,  &c.    He  was  descended  from  a  younger  bnm^  of 
the  house  of  Frendraught    (See  vol.  ii.  page  271.)    He 
died  in  1856.    2.  Uis  nephew,  Sir  Archibald  William  Griob. 
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ton,  eldest  son  of  Captain  Patrick  Crichton  of  the  47th  regi- 
ment; bom. in  1791,  gradnated  M.D.  at  Edinburgh,  and 
was  thirty  years  in  the  Russian  service,  for  twenty-foor  of 
irhich  he  was  physician  to  the  czar  and  his  family.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  medical  oomudl  in  Russia  and  a  cooncillor  of 
state.  In  1814  he  reoeiyed  the  star  of  the  le^n  of  honour ; 
m  1817  he  was  knighted ;  in  1829  he  reodved  the  grand  cross 
of  the  red  eagle  of  Prussia,  second  dass;  in  1832,  that  of 
St  Stanislaus,  first  dass;  in  1884,  that  of  St.  Anne,  first 
dass ;  and  in  1886,  that  of  St  Vladinur.  In  1820  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Dr.  SutthofT,  one  of  the  phymdans  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  emperor  of  Russia.  A  member  of  the  Medioo- 
Cliirurgical  Academy  of  St  Petersburg  (1858),  M.D.  of  Glas- 
gow, and  D.C.L.  of  Oxford. 


The  fiunily  of  Mak^  of  Rankeillor  io  fife,  assumed  the 
additional  surname  of  Crichton  in  1839,  in  consequence  of  the 
then  proprietor  of  that  estate,  David  Maitland  Makgill- 
Crichton,  being,  in  June  of  that  year,  served  heir  of  line  in 
general  to  the  first  Viscount  Frendraught;  his  ancestor,  Sir 
James  Makgill  of  Rankeillor,  having  married,  in  1665,  the 
Hon.  Janet  Crichton,  daughter  of  the  first  viscount  [See 
Frkhdbauoht,  viscount  of^  and  MakqilIi,  surname  of.] 

The  noble  family  of  Criditon,  who  enjoy  the  earldom  of 
Erne,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  are  also  descended  firom  a 
branch  of  the  house  of  Frendraught  in  the  Scottish  peerage. 

CRICHTON,  Sm  William,  chancellor  of  Scot- 
land during  the  minority  of  James  the  Second,  was 
a  personage  of  great  abilities  and  political  address. 
In  1423  he  pi^oceeded  to  Durham,  with  other 
barons,  to  conduct  James  the  First  home  after  his 
long  captivity.  At  the  coronation  of  his  majesty 
in  1424,  he  was  knighted,  and  appointed  chamber- 
lain to  the  king.  On  8th  May  1426,  a  commis- 
sion was  issued  constitnting  him  and  two  others 
ambassadors  to  treat  with  Eric,  king  of  Norway, 
for  a  lasting  peace;  and  soon  after  his  retorn 
home,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's  privy 
council,  and  master  of  the  household.  On  the 
accession  of  James  the  Second,  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  Between  him 
and  Sir  Alexander  Livingston,  of  Callendar, 
there  was  an  unhappy  rivalship,  which  weakened 
the  authority  of  the  government.  During  the  two 
years  succeeding  his  coronation  the  young  king  con- 
tinued to  reside  entirely  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
under  the  care  of  Crichton,  its  governor,  greatly  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  queen  and  her  party,  who 
thus  found  him  placed  entirely  beyond  their  control. 
She  accordingly  visited  Edinburgh,  professing  great 
friendship  for  Sir  William  Crichton,  and  a  longing 
desire  to  see  her  son,  by  which  means  she  completely 
won  the  good  will  of  the  former,  and  obtained 
ready  access  with  her  i-etinne,  to  visit  tha  prince  I 


in  the  castle  and  take  up  her  abode  there.  At 
length,  having  lulled  all  suspicion,  she  gave  out 
that  she  had  made  a  vow  to  pass  in  pilgrimage  to 
the  white  kirk  of  Brechin  for  the  health  of  her  son, 
and  bidding  adieu  to  the  governor  over  night, 
with  many  earnest  recommendations  of  the  young 
king  to  his  fidelity  and  care,  she  retired  to  her  de- 
votions. Immediately  on  being  left  at  liberty, 
the  yoimg  king  was  cautiously  pinned  up  among 
the  linen  and  furniture  of  his  mother,  and  so  con- 
veyed in  a  chest  to  Leith,  and  thence  by  water 
to  Stirling,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Living- 
ston. Immediately  thereafter,  the  latter  raised  an 
army  and  laid  siege  to  Crichton  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh;  on  which  he  applied  to  the  earl  of 
Douglas  for  assistance,  when  that  chief  replied  that 
he  was  an  enemy  to  both  parties,  and  in  conse- 
quence refused  his  aid.  Thereupon  Crichton  and 
Livingston  became  reconciled  to  each  other,  and 
having  deprived  Cameron,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  a 
partisan  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  of  the  office  of 
chancellor,  it  was  conferred  upon  Crichton,  while 
Livingston  obtained  the  guardianship  of  the  king's 
person,  and  the  chief  management  in  the  govern- 
ment. Soon  after,  however,  Crichton  seized  the 
person  of  the  young  monarch  in  the  royal  park  at 
Stirling,  while  proceeding  to  the  chase,  and  re- 
moved him  to  Edinburgh  castle;  but  a  second 
reconciliation  took  place  between  him  and  Living- 
ston. Douglas  died  in  1439,  and  owing  to  the 
overgrown  power  of  his  son  who  succeeded  him, 
it  was  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him  by  summary 
means.  With  this  view  he  invited  him  to  attend 
a  parliament  then  about  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh, 
and  having  inveigled  him  and  his  brother  into  the 
castle,  ordered  them  to  be  executed  on  the  Castle- 
hill.  This  took  place  in  1440.  The  new  earl  of 
Douglas  having  been  reconciled  to  James,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  royal  councils,  Crichton  imme- 
diately fled  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  on  which 
he  was  denounced  as  a  rebel,  and  his  estates 
confiscated.  Douglas  laid  siege  to  the  castle,  and 
after  an  investment  of  nine  weeks,  Crichton  entered 
into  'a  treaty  with  Livingston  and  Douglas,  and 
surrendered  it  to  the  king.  In  1445  he  was  created 
Lord  Crichton,  and  in  1448  he  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  France,  to  treat  with  Arnold,  duke  of 
Gueldres,  for  the  marriac'e  of  his  daughter  Afary 
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with  his  royal  master,  now  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
He  accompanied  the  bride  to  Holyrood,  where  the 
nuptials  were  solemnized  with  mnch  pomp.  Dou- 
glas afterwards  endeavoured  to  assassinate  the 
chancellor,  who  continued  to  enjoy  the  king's  con- 
fidence and  favour  till  his  death  in  1454. 

CRICHTON,  Jambs,  styled  "  The  Admirable," 
from  his  extraordinary  endowments  both  mental 
and  physical,  was  the  son  of  Robei-t  Crichton  of 
Eliock,  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  in  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Mary  and  James  the  Sixth,  and  was  bom 
in  1557,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  in  1560. 
His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Stewart,  a  descendant, 
through  Andrew  Stewart,  Lord  Avondale,  of 
the  family  of  Stewart  of  Morphie,  founded  by 
Walter  Stewart,  sixth  son  of  Sir  James  the 
Gross,  fourth  son  of  Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany. 
Eliock -house,  on  Efiock-bum,  Dumfries -sliire, 
is  said  to  hate  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Admir- 
able Crichton,  and  the  apartment  in  which  he  was 
bom  is  carefully  preserved  in  its  original  state. 
Soon  after  his  birth,  his  father  sold  Eliock  to  the 
Dalzells,  afterwards  earls  of  Camwath,  and  re- 
moved to  an  estate  which  he  had  acquired  in  the 
parish  of  Clunie  in  Perthshire,  a  circumstance 
which  has  occasioned  the  castle  of  Clunie  to  be 
mistaken  as  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  received 
the  mdiments  of  his  education  at  Perth  school, 
and  completed  his  studies  at  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M. A.  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  Before  he  was  twenty,  he  had 
mastered  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and 
could  speak  and  write  ten  different  languages  be- 
sides his  own.  He  also  excelled  in  riding,  danc- 
ing, fencing,  painting,  singing,  and  playing  on  all 
sorts  of  instraments.  On  leaving  college  he  went 
abroad  to  improve  himself  by  travel.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  Paris,  in  compliance  with  a  custom  of  the 
age,  he  affixed  placards  on  the  gates  of  the  uni- 
versity, challenging  tne  professors  and  learned 
men  of  the  city  to  dispute  with  him  in  all  the 
branches  of  literature,  art,  and  science,  and  offer- 
ing to  give  answers  in  any  of  the  following  lan- 
guages, viz.  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  La- 
tin, Spanish,  French,  Italian,  English,  Dutch, 
Flemish,  and  Sclavonic,  and  either  in  prose  or 
verse,  at  the  option  of  his  antagonist.    On  the 


Fifty  masters  proposed  to  him  the  most  intricate 
questions,  and  with  singular  accuracy  he  replied 
to  them  all  in  the  language  they  required.  Four 
celebrated  doctors  of  the  church  then  ventured  to 
dispute  with  him ;  but  he  refuted  every  argument 
they  advanced.  A  sentiment  of  terror  mingled 
itself  with  the  admiration  of  the  assembly.  In 
the  superstitious  feeling  of  those  days  they  con- 
ceived him  to  be  Antichrist  1  This  famous  exhi- 
bition lasted  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
six  at  night.  At  the  conclusion,  the  president 
expressed,  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  their  high 
sense  of  his  talents  and  emdition,  and  amid  the 
acclamations  of  all  present,  bestowed  on  him  a 
diamond  ring  with  a  purse  of  gold.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  he  was  first  saluted  with  the 
proud  title  of  '^  The  Admirable  Crichton !''  Dur- 
ing the  interval  between  giving  the  challenge,  and 
the  day  appointed  for  accepting  it,  we  are  told, 
that  so  far  from  preparing  himself  by  study,  he 
had  devoted  his  time  almost  enturely  to  amuse- 
ments. The  day  after  the  disputation,  he  attend- 
ed a  public  tilting  match  in  the  Louvre,  and  in 
presence  of  the  princes  of  France  and  a  great  many 
ladies,  bore  ^way  the  ring  fifteen  times,  and 
*•*•  broke  as  many  lances  on  the  Saracen." 

Crichton  afterwards  appeared  at  Rome,  and 
disputed  in  presence  of  the  Pope,  when  he  again 
astonished  and  delighted  the  audience  by  the  uni- 
versality of  his  attainments.  He  next  went  to 
Venice,  where,  becoming  acquainted  with  Aldus 
Manutius,  the  younger,  he  inscribed  to  him  one  of 
the  four  little  Latin  poems,  which  are  all  that  re- 
main to  prove  the  poetical  powers  of  this  *^  prodigy 
of  nature,"  as  he  was  styled  by  Imperialis.  Hav- 
ing been  presented  to  the  doge  and  senate,  he  made 
an  oration  before  them  of  surpassing  eloquence. 
Here  also  he  disputed  on  the  most  difficult  subjects 
before  the  most  eminent  literati  of  that  city. 

He  arrived  in  Padua  in  the  month  of  March 
1581.  The  professors  of  that  university  assem- 
bled to  do  him  honour,  and  on  being  introduced 
to  them,  he  made  an  extemporary  poem  in  praise 
of  the  city,  the  university,  and  the  persons  pres- 
ent, after  which  he  sustained  a  disputation  with 
them  for  six  hours,  and  at  the  conclusion  deliver* 
ed  an  unpremeditated  speech  in  praise  of  Ignore 


day  appointed  three  thousand  auditors  assembled.  |  ance,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  heard  him. 
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He  snbsequentlf  offered  to  point  oat  before  the 
same  university  the  innnmerable  errors  in  the  pht- 
losopliy  of  Aristotle,  and  to  expose  the  ignorance 
of  bis  commentators,  as  well  as  to  refute  the  opin- 
ions of  certain  celebrated  mathematidang,  and 
tbat  in  the  common  logical  method,  or  bj  nnm- 
bers  or  mathematical  flgnrra,  and  bj  a  hnndred 
different  kinds  of  verees;  and  we  are  aasnred  tLat 
he  perfonned  that  Btnpendons  task  to  the  admi- 
ratioD  of  every  one.  After  defeating  in  disputa- 
tion a  famoDS  philosopher  named  Archangelns 
Mercenarlns,  he  proceeded  (tf  Mantna,  where  he 
challenged  in  fight  a  gladiator,  or  prize-fighter, 
who  bad  foiled  the  most  expert  fencers  in  Europe, 
and  had  already  slain  three  persona  who  had  en- 
tered the  lists  with  him  in  that  citj.  On  this  oc- 
ca^on  the  dohe  and  the  whole  conrt  were  specta- 
tors of  the  combat.  Ciichtou  encountered  his 
antagonist  with  so  much  dexterity  and  vigour 
that  he  ran  him  through  the  body  in  three  differ- 
ent places,  of  which  wounds  he  immediately  ex- 
pired. The  victor  generonsly  bestowed  the  prize, 
fifteen  hundred  pistoles,  on  the  widows  of  the  men 
who  bad  been  killed  by  the  gladiator.  The  dnke 
of  Mantna,  stmck  with  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, appointed  him  tutor  to  his  eon,  Tlncentio 
di  Gonzaga,  a  prince  of  turbulent  disposition  and 
licentjons  manners.  For  the  entertainment  of  bis 
patron  he  composed  a  comedy,  described  as  a  sort 
of  ingenious  satire  on  the  follies  and  weaknesses 
of  mankind,  in  which  he  himself  personated  fifteen 
characters.  But  his  career  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
One  night  during  the  festivity' of  the  Carnival  in 
July  158S,  or  16S3,  while  he  rambled  about  the 
streets  playing  upon  the  gnitar,  he  was  attacked 
by  six  persons  in  masks.  With  consnmmate  skill 
lie  dispersed  his  assailants,  and  disarmed  their 
leader,  who,  pulling  off  bis  mask,  begged  his  Vte, 
exclaiming,  "  I  am  tbe  prince,  your  pnpll 
Cricbton  immediately  fell  npon  his  knees,  ^d 
presenting  his  sword  to  the  prince,  expressed  bis 
sorrow  for  having  lifted  it  agtUnst  him,  saykg  that 
he  bad  been  prompted  by  self-defbnce.  The  das- 
tardly Gonzaga,  Infiamed  with  passion  at  his  dis- 
comfiture, or  mad  with  wine  immediately  plunged 
the  weapon  into  his  heart  Thns  prematurely 
was  cut  off  "  the  Admirable  Crichbn."  Some 
connts  dediM'e  that  he  was  killed  in  the  thirty- 


second  year  of  his  age;  but  Imperialis  asserts  that 

was  only  in  his  twenty-second  year  at  the  time 
of  bis  death,  and  this  fact  is  confirmed  by  Lord 
Buchan.  His  tragical  end  esdted  a  great  and 
general  lamentation.  According  to  Sir  Thomas 
Urquhart,  the  whole  court  of  Uantoa  went  for 
nine  months  Into  ntouming  for  him;  innumerable 
were  tbe  epitaphs  and  elegies  that  were  stuck  npon 
his  hearse ;  and  portraits  of  him,  in  which  he  was 
represented  on  boraeback  with  a  sword  in  one 
hand,  and  a  book  in  the  other,  were  mnltipUed  in 
every  qnarter.  Such  are  the  romantic  details 
which  are  given  of  the  life  of  this  literary  pheno- 
menon. Dr.  Eippis,  in  the  Biograpbia  BritauDi- 
ca,  was  the  first  to  call  in  question  the  truth  of 
the  marvelloos  stories  related  of  him.  But  Mr. 
Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  in  bis  Life  of  Cricbton, 
published  in  1823,  has  adduced  the  most  satisfac- 
tory evidence  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the 
testimonies  and  authorities  on  which  the  state- 
ments regarding  Cricbton  rest. 

The  following  woodcut  is  from  a  portrait  of  the 
Adrau-able  Cricbton  in  the  Iconogrsobia  SoAtica : 


Dr.  Clarke  gives  tne  rofiowmg  Ust  ol  hij  works, 
but  does  not  say  when  or  where  they  were  pub- 
lished: 
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Open ;  1.  Od»  ad  Laarentiiun  Mauam  plures.  2.  Landes 
Patavine,  Carmen  e](tempore  efiuaam,  cam  in  Jacobi  Aloysii 
Cornelii  domo  ezperimentnm  ingenii,  coram  tota  Academia 
freqnentia,  non  sine  mnltomra  stupore  faoeret.  S.  Ign(nrati- 
onis  Laadatao,  extemporale  Thema,  ibidem  redditum  post  sex 
borarom  dispntationes,  nt,  prssentes  somnia  potins  fovere 
qoam  rem  ee  veram  videre  afiirmamnt  ait  Manutiiu.  4.  De 
appuUa  Buo  Venetias.  5.  Odn  ad  Aldnm  Manntinm.  6. 
EpistolflB  ad  Diyersoe.  7.  Pnefationes  Bolennes  in  omnee  sd- 
entiaa,  aacras  et  profianaa.  8.  Judidnm  de  Philosophia.  9. 
Errores  Aiistotelia.  10.  Arma  an  Literas  prsBstant?  Contro- 
▼eraa  Oratoria.  11.  Refntatio  Matbematioomm.  12.  A 
Comedj  in  the  Italian  Language. 

CRICHTON,  George,  an  author  of  consider- 
able merit  in  tie  wventeenth  century,  was  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  nniversity  of  Paris.  He 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  very  little  is  known 
of  his  personal  history.  He  wrote  several  poems 
and  orations  in  the  Latin  language. 

CRICHTON,  or  CREYGHTON,  Robert,  a 
learned  prelate,  was  bom  of  an  ancient  family,  at 
Dunkeld,  in  Perthshire,  in  1593.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  school,  whence^  in  1618,  he  was 
elected  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  was  chosen  Greek 
professor  and  nniversity  orator.  In  1632  he  was 
made  treasurer  of  the  cathedral  of  Wells,  of  which 
he  was  canon  residentiai'y.  He  was  also  pre- 
bendary of  Taunton,  and  had  a  living  in  Somer- 
setshire. In  1637  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  D.D.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  he 
Coined  the  king^s  troops  at  Oxford.  But  he  was 
obliged  afterwards  to  escape  into  Cornwall,  in  the 
dress  of  a  day-labourer.  He  subsequently  found 
his  way  to  the  Continent,  when  Charles  the  Second 
employed  him  as  his  chaplain,  and  bestowed  on 
him  the  deanery  of  Wells,  of  which  he  took  pos- 
session at  the  restoration.  In  1670  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  which  he 
held  till  his  death,  November  21, 1672.  His  only 
publication  was  a  translation  from  Greek  into  Latin 
of  Sylvester  Sgnropulus^s  History  of  the  Council 
of  Florence,  printed  at  the  Hague,  1660.  Wood 
says  some  of  his  Sermons  were  also  in  print. 

Crohaiitt,  eari  of,  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland  (at- 
tainted in  1746)  conferred  in  1703  on  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
of  Tarbat,  descended  from  a  branch  of  the  andent  family  of 
MiK^enzie  of  Kintail  (see  MaobjCK2:ib,  samame  of).  A 
memoir  of  tbe  first  earl  is  given  at  page  731  in  larger  type. 
His  lordship  was  twice  maxried.  By  his  first  wife,  Anne, 
daiighter  of  Sir  James  Sinclair  of  Mey,  baronet,  he  had,  with 
frar  danghtera,  John,  seconct  earl;  Hon.  Sir  Kenneth  Mac- 
kenaie  of  Cromarty,  and  Hoi .  Sbr  James  Mackenzie  of  Roj- 
ston,  both  created  baronets  the  same  day,  8th  Febniary  1704. 


The  latter  became  an  advocate  on  19di  November  1698,  and 
on  the  resignation  of  his  nnde  (Roderick  Mackenzie),  a  lord  of 
session  under  the  title  of  Lord  PrestonhaU,  he  was  appointed 
his  SQCcessor  on  the  bench,  and  took  his  seat  7th  Jane,  1710, 
as  Lord  Boyston.  By  his  second  wife,  Margaret,  conntees  of 
Wemyss  in  her  own  right,  widow  of  James  Lord  Burntisland, 
the  first  earl  of  Cromarty  had  no  issue. 

John,  second  earl  of  Cromarty,  was  member  of  pariiament 
for  the  county  of  Boss,  at  the  date  of  his  father's  being  raised 
to  the  peerage,  when  the  parliament  resolved  that  he  could 
not,  in  consequence,  continue  to  possess  a  seat  in  that  house, 
and  a  warrant  for  a  new  election  was,  therefore,  issued,  23d 
April  1685.  In  August  1691,  he  was  tried  before  the  high 
court  of  justiciary,  for  the  murder  of  Elias  Poiret,  Sieur  de  la 
Roche,  at  Leith,  on  8th  March  preceding,  and  acquitted.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  1714,  and  died  at  Castle-leod,  20th 
February  1731.  He  was  thrice  married.  By  his  first  wife, 
Lady  Elizabeth  Gordon,  only  daughter  of  Charles  first  earl  of 
Aboyne,  he  had  no  issue ;  by  his  second  wife,  the  Hon.  Maxy 
Murray,  eldest  daughter  of  the  third  Lord  Elibank,  he  had, 
with  two  daughters,  George,  third  earl,  and  three  other  sons, 
Roderick,  William,  and  Patrick ;  and  by  lus  third  wife,  the 
Hon.  Anne  Fraser  (previously  twice  a  widow),  second  daugh- 
ter of  Hugh  tenth  Lord  Lovat,  he  had  three  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

George,  third  earl,  joined  the  Pretender  in  1745  with  about 
four  hundred  of  his  clan,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk. 
He  and  his  son  Lord  Madeod  were  surprised  and  taken  pri»- 
oners  at  Dunrobin  castle,  by  a  party  of  the  eari  of  Su^er- 
land's  militia,  15th  April  1746,  and  sent  to  London,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.  With  the  earl  of  KUmamock  and 
Lord  Balmerino,  he  was  on  the  28th  July  foUowing,  brought 
to  trial  before  the  House  of  Lords,  when  he  pleaded  guilty, 
and  threw  himsdf  entirely  on  the  king's  mercy.  On  the  SOtb, 
being  called  up  for  judgment,  he  began  a  humiliating  but  pa- 
thetic appeal,  by  declaring  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an 
ofience  which  merited  the  highest  indignation  of  his  mi^jesty, 
their  lordships,  and  the  public ;  and  that  it  was  finom  a  oon« 
viction  of  his  guilt  that  he  had  not  presumed  to  trouble  their 
lordships  with  any  defence.  **  Nothing  remains,  my  lords,*' 
he  continued,  "  but  to  throw  myself,  my  life,  and  fortune, 
upon  your  lordships*  compassion  ;**  and  he  earnestly  besought 
them  to  intercede  with  his  migesty  on  his  behalf.  On  the 
1st  of  August  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  his  estates  and 
honours  forfeited.  He  immediately  petitioned  the  king  for 
merqy.  In  support  of  this  application  his  countess  (IsabeL 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Gordon  of  Invergorden,  baronet) 
wuted  upon  the  lords  of  the  cabinet  council,  and  on  the  Sun- 
day following  the  sentence,  she  went  to  Kensington  palace  in 
deep  mourning,  to  intercede  with  his  majesty  in  behalf  of  her 
husband.  She  took  her  station  in  the  entrance  through 
which  the  king  was  to  pass  to  chapel,  and  when  he  approach- 
ed she  fell  upon  her  knees,  seized  him  by  the  coat,  and  pre- 
senting her  supplication,  fainted  away  at  his  feet  The  king 
raised  her  up,  and  taking  the  petition,  gave  it  in  charge  of 
the  duke  of  Grafton,  one  of  his  attendants.  The  dukes  of 
Hamilton  and  Montrose,,  the  earl  of  Stair,  and  other  courti- 
ers, backed  these  petitions.  The  king  granted  a  respite  to 
the  earL  He  was  permitted  to  leave  the  Tower,  and  to  lodge 
at  the  house  of  a  messenger,  18th  Februaiy,  1748.  In  Au- 
gust following  he  went  to  Devonshire,  where  he  was  ordered 
to  remain.  A  pardon  passed  the  seals  for  his  lordship,  20th 
October,  1749,  with  the  condition  that  he  should  remain  in 
such  place  as  directed  by  the  king.  He  died  in  Poland  Street, 
London,  28th  September,  1766.  He  had  three  sons,  and 
seven  daughters.    His  life  was  published  in  1746,  in  4to. 
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John,  Lord  Madeod,  the  eldest  son,  was  bom  in  1727. 
At  his  trial  in  London,  on  20di  December  1746,  for  his  share  in 
the  rebellion,  he  pleaded  his  youth  and  his  father's  example  in 
mitigation  of  his  guilt.  An  tmoonditiona]  pardon  passed  the 
great  seal  in  his  favoor,  26th  January  1748,  on  which  he  went 
abroad  in  quest  of  employment  in  foreign  service.  He  sojourned 
sometime  at  Berlin  with  Fidd-marshai  Keith,  throng  whose 
mterest,  it  is  believed,  he  obtained  a  oomirJsnon  in  the  Swedish 
army.  At  this  time  his  means  were  oo  limited  that  he  was  un- 
able to  equip  himself  in  an  officer-like  manner,  but  the  Cheva- 
lier de  St.  George,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  George 
Murray,  generously  sent  him  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  outf  t  After  serving  the  crown  of  Sweden  for 
twenty-seven  yeaif  with  distinguished  approbation,  he  obtained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  was,  by  his  Swedisn  miy  esty, 
created  Count  Cromarty,  and  made  ^ne  of  the  commandants 
of  the  order  of  the  sword.  He  returned  to  England  in  1777, 
and  was  presented  to  George  the  Thbrd,  who  received  him 
very  gradously.  At  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Duff  of  Mmr- 
town,  who  had  served  in  Keith's  Highlanders,  he  offered  his 
services  to  raise  a  Foment;  and  so  great  was  the  influence 
of  his  name  in  the  North,  that  eight  hundred  and  forty  High- 
landers were  enrolled  in  a  very  diort  time,  forming  two  bat- 
talions of  the  7dd,  now  the  71st,  or  Glasgow  light  infantry. 
The  first  battalion,  under  Lord  Madeod,  as  colonel  (commis- 
sion dated  19th  December  1777)  embarked  for  the  East 
Indies  in  January  1779;  the  second  battalion,  under  the 
command  of  his  brother,  the  Hon.  lieutenant-colonel  George 
^lackenae,  was  sent  to  Gibraltar,  where  it  formed  part  of  the 
garrison  during  the  celebrated  siege  of  that  place,  which 
lasted  upwards  of  three  years.  In  India  Lord  Madeod  served 
with  the  force  under  Sir  Hector  Munro,  and  had  the  local 
rank  of  major-general  in  1781.  Sometime  after  the  battle  of 
Conjeveram,  his  lordship  took  shipping  for  England,  having, 
it  is  said,  differed  in  opinion  with  General  Munro  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  movements.  In  1782  he  had  the  rank  of  major- 
general  in  the  army.  After  his  return  he  had  the  family 
*  estates  restored  to  him  by  act  of  pariiament  in  1784,  on  pay- 
ment of  nineteen  thousand  pounds  of  debt  affecting  that  pro- 
perty. He  died  at  Edinburgh  2d  April  1789,  in  his  sixty- 
second  year,  and  was  buried,  with  his  mother,  in  the  Canon- 
gHte  church-yard,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  thdr  memoiy. 
He  had  married,  4th  June,  1786,  Maigery,  ddest  daughter  of 
James,  sixteenth  Lord  Forbes,  but  having  no  issue  by  her 
(who,  11th  March  1794,  became  the  second  wife  of  John, 
fourth  duke  of  Athol)  he  was  succeeded  in  the  family  estates  by 
his  cousin,  Kenneth  Mackenzie  of  Cromertie,  son  <^  the  Hon. 
Roderick  Mackenzie,  second  son  of  the  second  earl  This 
gentleman  dying  without  male  issue,  4th  November  1796,  the 
Cromarty  estates  devolved  on  Lady  Elibank  (Lady  Isabel 
Iklackenzie),  eldest  sister  of  Lord  Madeod.  On  her  death  in 
December  1801,  her  dder  daughter,  the  Hon.  Maria  Murray, 
married  to  Edward  Hay  of  Newhall,  the  brother  of  the  seventh 
marquis  of  Tweeddale,  got  that  extensive  property,  and  her 
husband  assumed  the  name  of  Mackenzie  in  addition  to  his 
own.  They  had  four  children:  Dorothea,  Isabella,  Geor- 
gina,  and  John.  The  eldest  daughter  married,  in  1849,  the 
marquis  of  Stafford  and  Lord  Strathnaver,  eldest  son  of  the 
second  duke  of  Sutheriand,  who  in  her  right  is  now  in  pos- 
ne^mnn  of  the  vast  estates  formerly  belonging  to  the  earl  of 
Cromarty.  Her  second  ion  and  heir,  CromarUe,  Earl  Gower, 
bora  July  20, 1851. 


CROMARTT,  first  earl  of,  an  eminent  states- 
man, was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Mackensie  of  Tar- 


bat,  (created  a  baronet  21  st  May  1628,)  by  Mar- 
garet, daagfater  of  Sir  (George  Erskine,  (a  lord  of 
session  nndSr  the  title  of  Lord  InnerteUl,)  and 
was  born  in  1630.  He  succeeded  bia  father  in 
1654 ;  and  having  applied  for  and  received  from 
Charles  the  Second,  daring  his  exile,  a  comjdission 
to  levy  forces  to  promote  his  restoration,  with  a 
large  body  of  men,  he,  the  same  year,  joined  Gen- 
eral Middleton,  then  in  arms  for  the  royal  cause, 
and  with  him  carried  on  for  about  a  year  an  irre- 
gular warfare  with  the  parliamentary  forces,  but 
was  at  last  forced  to  capitulate,  in  1655,  to  Colonel 
Morgan,  when  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
kingdom.  At  the  Restoi*ation,  Middleton  had  the 
chief  direction  of  Scottish  afflEurs,  when  Mackenzie 
became  his  principal  confidant.  On  14th  Febru- 
ary 1661,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of 
session,  wben  he  assumed  the  judicial  title  of 
Lord  Tarbat.  In  the  Memoirs  of  his  namesake. 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Rosehaugh,  it  is  stated 
that  being  a  violent  cavalier,  he  was  the  chief  in- 
stigator of  the  Act  Rescissory,  by  which  the  pro- 
ceedings of  all  the  previous  parliaments  sinc^ 
1688,  were  at  once  annulled.  In  1662,  he  was 
sent  up  to  couit  with  the  famous  act  of  billetting, 
of  which  he  was  the  inventor  and  manager,  and 
the  object  of  which  was  to  get  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
dale, the  earl  of  Crawford-Lindsay  and  ten  others 
declared  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  public 
trust ;  but  the  king  refused  his  assent,  and  Mid- 
dleton was  dismissed  from  all  share  in  the  admin- 
istration. A  particular  account  of  this  curious 
piece  of  state-craft  will  be  found  in  Sir  George 
Mackenzie's  Memoirs  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland, 
and  in  Burnet's  History  of  His  own  limes,  voL 
i.  For  his  participation  in  the  contrivance,  Lord 
Tarbat  was  deprived  of  his  seat  on  the  bench  on 
the  16th  February  1664,  in  terms  of  a  letter  from 
the  king,  dated  on  the  4th  of  that  month,  and  he 
remained  without  any  public  employment  during 
the  principal  part  of  the  long  administration  of 
Lauderdale.  Having  eventually  become  recon- 
ciled to  that  nobleman,  by  his  influence  he  was 
restored  to  the  royal  favour,  and  on  October  16, 
1678,  was  appomted  lord-justice-general  of  Scot- 
land, an  office  which  had  been  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Argyle,  till  it  was  surrendered  in  the 
preceding  year.    On  the  11th  November  follow 
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log  be  wu  kdmitud  a  privy  eoaDcillor,  aod  next 
ity  pmeoted  a  letter  from  the  kiag  to  tbe  conrt, 
dated  37tli  September  prerions,  in  wbich  hit  ma- 
lesty  declares  bis  haTing  pardoned  him  "  for  the 
wrong  lie  bad  committed  In  that  affair."  Aa  the 
former  letter  had  been  recorded  in  the  Books  of 
Sederunt,  the  king  directs  that  this  ahonld  be  »o 
too.  He  wu  anointed  lord  clerk  register  bj  pa- 
tent dated  16th  October  1661,  and  rriasuted  in 
hie  place  ae  a  lord  of  seedon,  on  the  Ut  of  tbe 
following  NoTember. 

Dnring  the  last  years  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and  the  whole  of  the  short  reign  of  James  the 
Seventh,  he  had  the  chief  management  of  Scottish 
affitira.  On  15th  February  1665,  immediately 
after  the  accession  of  James,  he  was  created  tIs- 
connt  of  Tarbat,  and  Lord  Macleod  and  Castleba- 
ven  in  the  Scottish  peerage.  At  the  revolntion 
he  proposed  In  conncil  to  disband  the  militia,  by 
which  artful  advice  that  important  matter  was  ac- 
complished witbODt  bloodshed.  He  was  one  oT 
the  first  to  make  adrsnces  to  King  William,  hav- 
ing gone  to  conrt,  where  be  was  well  received ; 
bat  the  arbitraty  proceedings  in  the  two  former 
rdgOB  In  which  be  had  largely  shared,  had  ren- 
dered him  BO  odious  In  Scotland,  that  his  majesty 
declined  his  services,  and  in  consequence  he  lost 
all  bis  employments.  On  &th  March  1692,  how- 
ever, he  was  restored  to  bis  office  of  derit  register, 
but  resigned  it  in  the  end  of  1696,  when  he  received 
a  pension  of  fonr  hundred  a-year.  He  has  been 
accused  of  having,  dnring  the  period  he  held  this 
Important  office,  repeatedly  fUsified  the  minutes 
of  parliament,  as  well  as  of  having  issued  orders 
in  private  canses  in  name  of  parliament,  which  bad 
never  been  made. 

On  the  accession  of  Qaeen  Anne,  Lord  Tarbat 
was  sent  for  to  court,  appointed  one  of  the  princi- 
pal secretaries  of  state,  and  created  earl  of  Cro- 
Qiarty,  by  patent,  dated  Ist  Jaonary  1703.  The 
following  year  he  resigned  tbe  office  of  secretary, 
and  was  appcunted,  in  its  stead,  lord-jnstice- gen- 
eral, S6th  Jane  170S.  This  office,  in  its  tnm,  he 
resigned  in  1710,  in  favour  of  Archibald  Lord 
Hay,  He  was  a  Eealons  supporter  of  tbe  nnion, 
and  died  at  New  Tarbat,  August  17,  1714,  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  a  man  of 
superior  endowments  and  great  learning,  but  to- 


tally devMd  <^  princii^e  as  a  statesman.  In  Wal> 
pole's  Royal  and  NoUe  Authors  is  a  partrwt  of  fau 
lordship,  from  wluch  the  annexed  woodeot  'w  taken : 


He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  tl  e  Royal    I 
Sodety,  and  contributed  some  valnable  articles  to    , 
the  earlier  Tolumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transac-    , 
tiona.    Mftcky  (in  bis  Cbaractere  of  the  Nobility    ■ 
of  Scotland,  p.  188)  says  that  he  had  a  great  deal    , 
of  wit,  and  was  tbe  pleasantest  companion  in  the 
world ;  hod  been  very  handsome  in  his  person ; 
was  tall  and  fair-complexioned ;  much  esteemed 
by  the  Royal  Sodety;  a  great  master  in  philoso- 
phy, and  well  received  as  a  writer  by  men  of  let- 
ters.   The  earl  of  Cromarty  was  the  anthor  of 
tbe  following  works : 

A  Vindication  of  King  Robot  III.  iiDin  U»  Imputitioa  of 
Biatirdj ;  b;  the  deu  proof  of  Elizabeth  Unn  (danghtei  of 
Sir  Adam  Mure  of  BowiUui)  bar  bung  the  tint  lawfiil  witt 
of  Bobert  the  Seomd,  (h«a  Steward  of  SootUnd  and  Eari  of 
StnUtem ;  bj  Georga  Viioauiit  of  Tarbat,  &a.  In  the  dedi- 
cation to  the  king  be  aaji  that  all  tbe  crowned  heads  in  En- 
rope  are  conaemed  in  tl^  vindicatioD.     £dinbnigh,  169S. 

The  Miatakeo  Advutageb;  ninng  ol'Uonejr.  Edinboigfa, 
1706,* 


Letter  K 


e  Eu4  of  Wem 


England.     £din.  1T06,  4 


ling  the  Unii 


a  Letter  concerning  Sir  George  Uackeo- 
'b  Obeenaldona  and  Rsponaea  ua 
I.  170e.  4to. 
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Synopsis  Apocalyptioa,  or  a  short  and  plain  Explication  of 
Daniers  P.-ophecj,  and  of  St.  John's  Revelation,  in  oonoert 
with  it.    Edin.  1707 

Aoooont  of  the  Mosses  in  Scotland,  in  Phil  Trans.  1710. 
Abr.  y.  p.  688.  Mr.  Gongh  has  pointed  oat  three  other  pa- 
pers on  natural  carioaties  in  the  same  Transactions.  See 
Anecdotes  of  Brit.  Topography,  637.  Bishop  Nicolson  (Scot- 
tish Histor.  libraiy,  p.  20)  mentions  having  seen  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Isles  Hirta  and  Rona,  two  of  the  Hebrides,  by  his 
lordship,  bnt  does  not  say  if  it  was  ever  printed.  The  bishop 
also  notices  a  copy  of  the  continnation  of  Fordnn*s  Scotichro- 
nioon  in  the  handwriting  of  this  nobkman,  whom  he  terms 
**a  jndicious  preserver  of  the  antiquities  of  his  countiy." 
(Ibid.  p.  82.) 

Historical  Aoconnt  of  the  Conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie, 
and  of  Robert  Logan  of  Restahig,  against  King  James  VL 
Edin.  1713. 

A  Vindication  of  the  same,  from  the  Mistakes  of  Mr.  John 
Anderson,  preacher,  of  Dumbarton,  in  his  Defence  of  Presby- 
tery.   Edin.  1714. 

A  Vindication,  by  Lord  Cromarty,  of  the  Reformation  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  some  account  of  the  Records, 
was  printed  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  1802,  from  a  manu- 
script in  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Constable. 


Cbombib,  a  surname  derived  from  the  name  of  an  ancient 
parish,  now  comprehended  in  the  parish  of  Tonybnm,  Ilfe- 
shue. 


Crossbt,  a  surname  originally  given  to  one  who  dwelt 
beside  the  market  cross,  or  near  a  cross-road.  In  the  baron- 
etage of  Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia,  there  is  a  baronetcy  pos- 
s^^Ssed  by  an  Irish  family  of  this  name,  conferred  in  1630  on 
the  son  of  the  bishop  of  Ardfert,  and  brother  of  David  Crosbie, 
ancestor  of  the  andent  earls  of  Glandore  in  Ireland. 

CROSBIE,  Andrew,  of  Holm,  a  celebrated 
adyocate,  and  the  original  of  'Conncillor  Plej- 
deir  in  Sir  Walter  Scott^s  novel  of  *  Guy  Manner- 
ing,*  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  daring  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
centnrj.  On  Dr.  Johnson's  visit  to  the  Scottish 
capital  in  1774,  he  was  almost  the  only  one  who 
had  the  coorage  to  maintain  his  own  opinion 
against  him  in  conversatiofi.  Mr.  Boswell  de- 
scribes him  as  his  *^  truly  learned  and  philosophi- 
cal friend,'*  and  Mr.  Croker,  in  a  note,  says,  "Mr. 
Crosbie,  one  of  the  most  eminent  advocates  then 
at  the  Scotch  bar.  Lord  Stowell  recollects  that 
Johnson  was  treated  by  the  Scotch  literati  with  a 
degree  of  deference  bordering  o*i  pusillanimity, 
but  he  excepts  from  that  observation  Mr.  Crosbie, 
whom  he  characterizes  as  an  intr^nd  talker^  and 
the  only  man  who  was  disposed  to  stand  up  (as 
the  phrase  is)  with  Johnson."  Mr.  Crosbie  re- 
sided at  that  period  in  a  house  in  Advocate's  Close 
in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  the  splendid  mansion  erected  by  him- 


self on  the  east  side  of  St.  Andrew's  Square  of  that 
city,  which  stands  the  firat  house  to  the  north  o' 
the  Royal  Bank,  and  became  a  principal  Hotel; 
but  he  was  involved,  with  many  others,  in  the 
failure  of  the  Douglas  and  Heron  bank  at  Ayr,  in 
which  he  had  a  thousand  pounds  share,  and  died 
in  such  poverty,  in  1785,  that  his  widow  owed  her 
sole  support  to  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds  granted 
by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 

Orudsn,  a  local  somame,  derived  from  the  parish  of  Gni 
den,  or  Cmdane^  in  the  district  of  Bnchan,  Aberdeenshuv, 
which  is  nsoallj  supposed  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the 
battle  fought  there  in  1005,  bj  Malcolm  the  Second  and 
Canute,  (afterwards  king  of  England,)  son  of  Sweno,  Idng  of 
Denmark  and  Norway,  although  Pinkerton  has  shown  that 
the  alleged  Danish  wars  of  Malcolm  the  Second  were  mere 
fabrications  of  Hector  Boece.  It  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
derived  from  Crvthen,  the  first  king  of  the  Picts  (commenced 
his  reign  A.  a  28,  and  reigned  twenty-five  years),  from  whom 
the  Irish  called  tiie  Picts  Cruitnich.  He  was  sometimes 
called  Cfrmdney  and  as  the  n  and  ne  in  Gothic  are,  after  a 
consonant,  pronounced  en,  we  have  at  once  the  name  Cruden. 

CRUDEN,  ALBXA27DER,  author  of  the  well- 
known  and  most  useful  ^  Concordance  of  the  Bi- 
ble,* the  son  of  a  merchant  and  bailie  of  Aberdeen, 
was  bom  in  that  city.  May  31, 1701.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  grammar  school  of  his  native 
town,  and  was  entered  a  student  at  Marischal 
college  there;  but  having  manifested  incipient 
symptoms  of  insanity,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
place  Mm  in  confinement.  On  his  liberation  in 
1722  he  quitted  Aberdeen,  and  proceeding  to 
London,  obtained  an  appointment  as  tutor  in  a 
family  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  continued  for 
several  years.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the 
same  capacity  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  1732  he 
settled  in  London,  where  he  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Watts,  printer,  as  corrector  of  the  press.  He  also 
engaged  in  trade  as  a  bookseller,  which  he  carried 
on  in  a  shop  under  the  Royal  Exchange ;  and,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men, was  appointed  bookseller  to  the  Queen.  At 
this  time  all  his  leisure  was  devoted  to  the  compi- 
lation of  ^  A  Complete  Concordance  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,*  a  work 
which,  with  great  labour  and  perseverance,  he  at 
length  accomplished.  The  first  edition,  dedicated 
to  Queen  Caroline,  was  published  in  1737.  Her 
majesty  graciously  promised  to  ke^  him  in  mind, 
and  perhaps  she  intended  to  fulfil  her  word,  but, 
unfortunately  for  him,  she  died  suddenly  a  few 
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dftjf  after  rtcdwmg  the  book.  He  now  shot  up 
Uf  tbop ;  and  beoomiog  mob  again  a  prej  to  his 
grfirenecic  diaorder,  be  waa  confined  m  a  priTale 
nm4fcA"f#  at  Betbnal  Crreen.  Aa  aoon  aa  be 
obtained  bia  releaae,  be  {mUiabed  a  pampblet,  en- 
titled *Tbe  London  Citiaen  esceedingljr  Injniedf 
or  a  Britiab  Inqnisitioa  Diaplajed,*  London,  1739 ; 
and  alao  oommenced  aa  action  against  Dr,  Monro, 
bia  physician,  and  otberB,  for  cmeltj,  which  waa 
tried  fai  Weatmfaiater  Hall,  July  1739,  when  be 
waa  nonsuited.  For  the  next  fifteen  jears  be  lived 
chiefly  by  correctbg  the  press,  and  superintended 
the  printing  of  several  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Classics.  In  1763  the  return  of  his  malady  obliged 
his  relatires  to  shut  him  up  a  third  time  bi  a 
madhouse.  When  he  was  once  more  at  liberty, 
he  published  another  pamphlet,  entitled  'The 
Adventures  of  Alexander  the  Corrector.*  In 
September  of  that  year,  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade one  or  two  of  his  friends,  who  had  been 
instrumental  to  bis  confinement,  to  submit  to  im- 
prisonment in  Newgate,  as  a  compensation  for 
the  injuries  they  had  inflicted  on  him.  To  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Wild,  he  proposed  what  he  deemed 
very  mild  terms,  namely,  the  payment  of  a  fine  of 
ten  pounds,  and  her  choice  of  Newgate,  Beading, 
and  Aylesbury  Jails,  or  the  prison  at  Windsor 
Castle.  When  he  found  that  his  persuasions  were 
of  no  avail,  he  commenced  an  action  against  her 
and  three  others,  fixing  his  damages  at  ten  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  cause  was  tried  in  February 
1764,  and  a  verdict  again  given  in  favour  of  the 
defendante. 

In  accordance  with  the  whimsical  title  he  had 
assumed  of  "  Alexander  the  Corrector,**  he  now 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  reforming  the  man- 
ners of  the  age,  maintaining,  wherever  be  went, 
that  he  was  divinely  commissioned  to  correct  pub- 
lic morals,  and  to  restore  the  due  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  Having  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
*  The  Second  Part  of  the  Adventures  of  Alexander 
the  Corrector,*  he  went  to  present  it  at  court,  and 
was  very  earnest  with  the  lords  in  waiting,  the 
secretaries  of  state,  and  other  persons  of  rank, 
that  his  mi^esty  should  confer  on  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  At  the  general  election  in  1764, 
he  ofi<9red  himself  as  a  candidate  to  represent  the 
city  of  London  in  parliament     Of  course,  be  was 


disanwinted  in  both  these  objects.  AndsC  all 
bis  eccentricities  be  lost  do  opportnaity  of  abow. 
ing  bis  loyalty.  He  wrote  a  pampUet  agaisst 
WHkes,  and  went  aboot  with  aqiooge  in  bis  band 
effacing  No.  46,  the  title  of  that  deniagogne*s  ob- 
noxious pamphlet  against  Scotland,  wherever  be 
found  it  written  on  the  waDs,  or  doors,  &e^  of  the 
metropolis. 

In  1762  Mr.  Cmden,  whose  benevotenoe  waa 
unwearied,  was  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  a 
poor  sail<M'  named  Richard  Potter,  who  bad  been 
capitally  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  uttering 
a  8eaman*s  will,  knowing  it  to  be  forged.  Firmly 
convinced  that  he  was  a  fit  object  for  the  royal 
clemency,  he  never  ceased  his  applications  to  the 
secretary  of  state  tOl  he  obtained  the  commutation 
of  the  sentence  to  that  of  transportation  for  life. 
In  1763  he  published  an  interesting  account  of  this 
affjEiir,  under  the  title  of  the  ^  History  of  Richard 
Potter.*  In  1769  be  revisited  Aberdeen,  where  be 
remained  about  a  year,  during  which  time  he  gave 
a  lecture  on  the  necessity  of  a  general  reformation 
of  manners,  &c  On  his  return  to  London,  be 
took  lodgings  in  Camden  Street,  Islington,  where, 
on  the  morning  of  November  1,  1770,  he  was 
found  dead  on  his  knees,  apparently  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer.  He  died  unmarried,  and  bequeath- 
ed bis  moderate  savings  to  his  relatives,  except  a 
certain  sum  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen  for  the  pur- 
chase of  religious  books  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 
He  also  left  ope  hundred  pounds  for  a  bursary,  or 
exhibition,  of  five  pounds  per  annum,  to  assist  in 
educating  a  student  at  Marischal  college.  An 
edition  of  his  *  Concordance*  was  published  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Deodatus  Bye  in  1810, 
and  in  1826  the  work  had  reached  the  tenth  edi- 
tion.   His  works  are : 

A  Complete  Oonoordanoe  to  the  ScriptoreB  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament;  to  which  is  added  A  Concordanoe  to  the 
books  called  Apoaypha.  Lend,  and  Edin.  17d6,  1788, 
1761,  4to.  8d  edition,  with  improvements.  Lond.  1769,  4tc. 
1810. 

An  Aooouit  of  a  Trial  between  him  and  Dr.  MonxOi  Mat- 
thew Wright,  ^,  &C,    Ixmd.  1789,  8yo. 

The  London  Citizen  exceedingly  injnred;  or,  A  British  In- 
quisition Displayed.    Lond.  1739,  4to. 

The  Adventures  of  Alexander  the  Corrector,  by  lumapif  ^ 
in  8  parts.    Lond.  1754-6,  8vo. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Adventures  of  Alexander  the  Corrector. 
London,  1754,  8yo. 

Alexander  the  Corrector's  h  jmble  Petition  to  the  Hooae  ti 
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Lords,  and  the  Hon.  Houm  of  Commons;  showing  the  neces- 
iitj  of  appointing  a  Corrector  of  the  people.  Lond.  1755, 
8vo. 

The  Histoiy  of  Richard  Potter.    1763,  8vo. 

An  Aooonnt  of  the  History  and  Escellenoj  of  the  Scrip- 
tares;  prefixed  to  a  Compendiam  of  tLd  Holy  Bible,  24mo. 

A  Scripture  Dictionary ;  or,  GnidA  io  the  Holy  Scriptores. 
Aberd.  2  yob.  4to. 


Cruikshaitk,  a  surname  of  the  same  class  as  Longi^urnks, 
Beavigides,  Greathead,  l/mignett^  &a,  indicatire  of  some 
personal  pecnUarity  in  their  original  possessors,  and  not  un- 
common in  that  form  in  Scotland.  In  England  it  has  been 
anglidsed  into  that  of  Crookahanks. 

GRUIS^SHANE,  William,  an  eminent  sur- 
geon and  anatomist,  the  son  of  one  of  the  examin- 
es of  the  excise  at  Edinburgh,  was  bom  in  that 
city  in  1745.  He  was  baptized  William  Cnmber- 
land,  in  compliment  to  the  "  butcher"  conqueror  at 
Culloden,  but  he  showed  his  good  sense  by  seldom 
using  the  name.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  was 
entered  as  a  student  at  the  university  of  his  native 
place,  with  the  view  of  studying  for  the  church. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  where  a  strong  propensity  for  anatomy 
and  medicine  induced  him  to  direct  his  studies  to 
these  branches  of  science.  In  1771  he  removed 
to  London,  having,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Pitcairn,  been  engaged  as  librarian  to  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  William  Hunter.  On  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Hewson,  who  had  been  for  some  time  the 
doctor's  assistant  at  the  anatomical  theatre  in 
Windmill  Street,  Mr.  Oruikshank  became  his  as- 
sistant, and  subsequently  his  partner.  At  his 
death  in  1783,  Dr.  Hunter  left  the  use  of  his  the- 
atre  and  anatomical  preparations  to  Mr.  Oruik- 
shank and  his  nephew.  Dr.  Baillie,  and  these 
gentlemen  having  received  an  address  from  the 
students  requesting  that  thev  would  assume  the 
superintendence  of  the  school,  were  induced  to 
continue  it.  In  1794,  a  paper,  written  by  Mr. 
Oruikshank,  entitled  '  Experiments  on  the  Nerves 
of  Living  Animals,'  was  inserted  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society ;  as  was  also,  two  years 
afterwards,  another  paper  of  hk  on  the  *  Appear- 
ances in  the  Ovaria  of  Rabbits  in  different  stages 
of  Pregnancy.'  His  publications,  of  which  a  li^t 
follows,  prove  him  to  have*  been  an  excellent  ana- 
tomist, and  an  acute  and  ingenious  physiologist. 
In  1797  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety.   Hn  enjoyed  an  excellent  practice,  particu- 


larly as  an  accoucheur,  and  though  not  without 
some  share  of  personal  as  well  as  intellectual  van- 
ity, was  much  esteemed  for  his  benevolence.  Mr. 
Oruikshank  died  at  London,  July  27, 1800.  His 
works  are : 

Bemarks  npon  the  Ahsorption  of  Calomel  fimn  the  Internal 
Surface  of  the  Month :  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Clare.  London, 
1779,  870. 

Experiments  on  the  Insensible  Respiration  of  the  Hnman 
Body,  showing  its  affinity  to  Perspiration.  Lond.  1779,  8to. 
New  edit,  with  additions  and  corrections.    Lond.  1795,  8vo. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Absorbent  Vessels  of  the  Human  Bo- 
dy. Lond.  1786,  4to.  This  valnable  and  interesting  publi- 
cation, his  principal  work,  a  second  edition  of  which,  with 
seyeral  new  discoveries  by  the  author,  was  published  in  1790, 
was  soon  translated  into  the  German,  French,  and  other  lan- 
guages, and  became  a  standard  book  in  every  anatomical 
library. 

The  Besult  of  the  Trial  of  various  Acids  and  some  other 
Substances  in  the  Treatment  of  Lues  Venerea.  Lond.  1797, 
8vo.   Also  subjoined  to  Dr.  Bottoms  Work  on  Diabetes.    1797. 

Experiments  on  the  Nerves  and  Spinal  Marrow  of  Living 
Animals.    Phil.  Trans.  Abr.  xvii.  512.    1798. 

Observations  on  the  Ova  of  Animals  after  Impregnation, 
lb.  xviil  129. 1797. 

Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Sugar. 
Nic.  Jour.  i.  337.  1797.  Continuation  of  the  same.  lb.  iL 
406.    1799. 

Some  Observations  on  the  dififierent  Hydrocarbonates  and 
Combinations  of  Carbon  with  Oxygen,  &c    lb.  v.  1.    1802. 

OULEN,  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  Indulf,  suc- 
ceeded to  Odo,  sumamed  by  the  Oeltic  part  of  his 
subjects,  Du£f,  or  the  Black,  in  965,  and  after  a 
reign  of  five  years,  was  slain  in  battle  by  the  Bri- 
tons of  Strathclyde. 

CuLLEN,  a  surname  derived  from  lands  in  the  parish  of 
that  name  in  the  county  of  Banff.  The  name  is  taken  firom 
the  bum  which  flows  through  it,  the  etymology  of  whidi  is 
unknown,  but  from  the  depth  of  water  and  height  of  its  banks 
it  may  be  an  old  French  word  signiiying  oo^jno,  a  pool ;  or, 
finom  the  situation  of  the  town  and  parish  on  the  Moray  fritli, 
it  may  have  been  derived  from  oojim,  a  planter,  hence  colony. 

OULLEN,  WiLUAM,  M.Dn  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  physicians  of  his  "dme,  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Hamilton,  Lan- 
arkshire, December  11,  1710.  He  was  educated 
at  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town ;  and 
having  served  a  short  apprenticeship  to  a  surgeon 
and  apothecary  in  Glasgow,  he  went  several  voy- 
ages as  surgeon  in  a  merchant  vessel  sailing  be- 
tween London  and  the  West  Indies.  Becoming 
tired  of  this  employment,  he  returned  to  Scotland 
about  the  beginning  of  1782,  and  practised  for  a 
short  time  as  a  country  surgeon  in  the  parish  ot 
Shotts;  he  then  removed  to  Hamilton^  with  a 
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view  to  obtaining  medical  practice  tiiere.  The 
dake  of  Hamilton  haying  been  suddenly  taken  ill, 
Colien  was  called  in,  and  prescribed  with  success, 
which,  with  the  charms  of  his  conversation,  se- 
cured for  him  the  patronage  of  his  grace.  During 
his  residence  in  Hamilton,  the  chief  magistrate  of 
which  he  was  in  1739  and  1740,  he,  and  the  after- 
wards equally  celebrated  Dr.  William  Hunter, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  same  part  of  the  country, 
entered  into  partnership  as  surgeons  and  apothe- 
caries, which,  however,  in  consequence  of  Dr. 
Hnnter^s  success  in  London,  was  soon  dissolved, 
but  during  the  time  it  contiAued  Cullen  attended 
the  medical  classes  at  Edinbargl^for  one  session. 

During  the  residence  of  Dr.  Cullen  in  Hamil- 
ton, Archibald  earl  of  Hay,  afterwards  duke  of 
Argyle,  being  in  that  pai't  of  the  country,  required 
some  chemical  apparatus.  It  was  suggested  to 
him  that  Dr.  Cullen  was  likely  to  have  what  his 
lordship  wanted.  He  was  accordingly  invited  to 
dinner  by  that  nobleman,  and  made  himself  very 
agreeable.  This  Interview  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  his  future  rise  in  life.  He  had  secured 
the  patronage  of  the  prime  minister  of  Scotland, 
besides  the  countenance  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 

In  September  1740,  Cullen  took  the  degree  of 
M.D.  at  Glasgow.  In  1746,  through  the  interest 
of  the  earl  of  Bay  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  he 
was  appointed  lectured  on  chemistry  in  that  nni 
versity ;  and  in  1751  was  chosen  regius  professor 
of  medicine,  when  he  appears  to  have  taught  both 
classes.  In  1756,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Plummer, 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Cullen 
accepted  of  an  invitation  to  the  vacant  chair.  In 
1758,  after  finishing  his  course  of  chemistry,  he 
delivered  to  a  number  of  his  particular  Mends  and 
favourite  pupils,  nine  lectures  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture.  In  these  few  lectures,  he  for  the  first 
time  laid  open  the  true  principle  concerning  the 
nature  of  soils,  and  the  operation  of  manures.  On 
the  death  of  Dr.  Alston  in  1763,  he  succeeded  him 
as  lecturer  on  the  Materia  Medica,  and  in  1766 
he  resigned  the  chemical  chair  to  his  pupil.  Dr. 
Black,  on  his  being  appointed,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Whytt,  professor  of  the  institutes  or  theory  of 
Medicine.  Dr.  John  Grregory,  a  short  time  be- 
fore, had  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  the  practice  of 
medicine ;   and   these  two  professors  continued 


each  to  teach  his  own  class  for  three  sessions.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  session  12th  April  1769,  Dr 
Cullen  proposed  to  the  patrons  that  Dr.  Gregory 
and  he  should  alternately  teach  the  institutes  and 
the  practice.  This  was  complied  with,  and  it  was 
declared  that  the  survivor  should  have  in  his  op- 
tion which  professorship  he  preferred.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Gregory  in  February  1773,  Dr.  Cul- 
len chose  the  chair  of  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  held  it  with  distinguished  honour  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  As  a  lecturer  Dr.  Cullen  ex- 
ercised a  great  influence  over  the  state  of  opinion 
relative  to  the  mystery  of  the  science  of  medicine. 
He  successfully  combated  the  specious  doctrines 
of  Boerhaave  depending  on  the  humoral  patholo- 
gy; his  own  system  is  founded  on  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  principles  of  Frederick  Hoffman.  His 
lectures  were  invariably  delivered  from  a  few 
short  notes,  and  he  carried  with  him  both  the  re- 
gard and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils. 

Dr.  Cullen  continued  his  practice  as  a  physi- 
cian, as  well  as  his  medical  lectures,  till  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  when  the  infirmities  of 
age  induced  him  to  resign  his  professorship.  On 
the  8th  of  January  1790,  the  lord  provost^  magis  • 
trates,  and  town  council  of  Edinburgh  voted  a 
piece  of  plate,  of  fifty  guineas  value,  to  Dr.  Cul- 
len, as  a  testimony  of  their  respect  for  his  distin- 
guished services  to  the  university,  during  the 
period  of  thirty-four  years  that  he  had  held  an 
academical  chair.  A  meeting  of  his  pupils  was 
held  on  the  12th,  in  the  Medical  Hall,  when  an 
address  to  the  doctor  was  agreed  upon.  A  motion 
was  also  made  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  a 
statue,  or  some  durable  monument  of  the  doctor, 
should  be  erected  in  some  proper  place,  to  perpe- 
tuate his  fame.  The  Boyal  Physical  Society  also 
agreed  to  an  address  to  the  venerable  professor, 
to  which  a  suitable  answer  was  returned  by  his 
son  Henry,  Dr.  Cullen  himself  being  much  india- 
posed.  Similar  addresses  were  presented  by  the 
Hibernian  Medical  Society,  and  by  the  American 
Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  The  senatus  aca- 
demicus  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh  also  held 
a  meeting,  at  which  they  passed  a  resolution  agree- 
ing to  allow  for  the  proposed  monument  a  conspi- 
cuous place  in  the  new  college.  Dr.  Cullen  did 
not  long  survive  these  flattering  testimonials  of 
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respect.  He  died  Febraarj  5,  1790.  He  had 
married,  while  in  Hamilton,  Miss  Johnston,  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  by  her  he  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Two  of  his  sons  were  Robert,  a  lord  of  session,  of 
whom  a  memoir  follows,  and  Dr.  Henry  Cullen. 
Dr.  Gullen^s  works  are : 

SynopsiB  Nosologis  Methodics  in  uamn  Stadiosonmi. 
This  work  waB  first  published  in  Edin.  1769, 1  vol  Svo.  The 
same,  Edin.  1772,  8to.  1780,  8vo. ;  but  afterwards  enlaxged 
to  2  vols.  The  4th  ed.  containmg  the  Author's  last  correc- 
tions, was  published,  Edin.  1785,  2  toIs.  8to.  And  another 
entit.  Nosology ;  or,  A  Sjstematio  Arrangement  of  Diseases 
by  Glasses,  Orders,  Genera,  and  Species;  with  the  distin- 
guishing characters  of  each,  and  outlines  of  the  systems  of 
SauTages,  Lmnisns,  Yogel,  Sagar,  and  Macbride.  Translated 
from  the  Latin.  Edin.  1800,  870.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  several  editions,  both  in  this  oountiy,  and  on  the 
Continent.  7th  ed.  Edin.  1802, 8va  TransUted  mto  Eng- 
lish.   Lond.  1799,  8vo.    Several  Abridgments. 

Institutions  of  Medicine,  a  treatise  on  Phynology  for  the 
use  of  Students.  1772, 12mo.  2d  ed.  1777,  8vo.  8d  ed. 
corrected,    Edin.  1786,  8vo.    Various  transhitions. 

Lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica ;  with  many  oorreetions, 
from  the  collation  of  different  manuscripts,  by  the  editors. 
Lond.  1772,  4to.  Published  without  the  Author's  consent  or 
knowledge;  from  Notes  taken  at  his  Lectures.  Beprinted 
with  large  additions  and  corrections,  and  the  Author's  per- 
mission. Lond.  1778,  4to.  Of  this  work  Dr.  0.  himself 
gives  an  enlarged  and  corrected  edition.   Edin.  1789, 2  vols.  4to. 

Letter  to  Lord  Cathcart,  concerning  the  Recovery  of  Per- 
sons drowned,  and  seemingly  dead.    Edin.  1776,  8vo. 

First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic;  for  the  use  of  Stu- 
dents in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edin.  1776-83,  4 
vols.  8vo.  2d  edit  Edin.  1784,  4  vols.  8vo.  In  English, 
1789,  2  vols.  4to.  A  new  edit  with  -Notes  by  Dr.  Bother- 
ham.  Edin.  1796,  4  vols.  8vo.  Another  by  Dr.  P.  Reid, 
including  recent  unprovements  and  discoveries.  Edin.  1802, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Reprinted  with  improvements.  1810.  Dr. 
Gregory  also  gives  a  correct  edition  of  this  work.  Various 
translations. 

Clinical  Lectures,  delivered  in  the  years  1766-6,  by  WO- 
liam  Cullen,  M.D.  taken  in  short  hand,  by  a  Gentieman  who 
attended.  Lond.  1797,  8vo.  By  John  Thomson.  Edin. 
1814,  8vo. 

Of  the  Cold  produced  by  Evaporating  Fluids ;  and  of  some 
other  means  of  producing  Cold^  Ess.  Phys.  and  lit  iL  p. 
146, 1766.  This  littie  Tract  is  also  printed  with  one  of  Dr. 
Black's. 

CULLEN,  Robert,  an  eminent  judge  nnder 
the  title  of  Lord  Cnllen,  the  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, studied  at  the  nniyersity  of  Edinburgh, 
and  was  admitted  advocate,  15th  December  1764. 
His  practice  at  the  bar  was  extensive,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  considerable  legal  knowledge,  he  was 
distingnished  as  an  acute  and  logical  reasoner. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Mirror  and  Lounger, 
and  the  rarious  eaaskjs  from  his  pen  in  these  pub- 
lications were  much  adml*-ed.    His  mannera  were 


polished  and  agreeable,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few 
individuals  who  were  spoken'  favourably  of  by  the 
Rev.  George  William  ^Auriol  Hay  Drumn  ond,  in 
his  *Town  Eclogue,'  (Edinburgh,  1804,  8vo,)  in 
which  he  is  styled  ^'  courteous  Cullen."  Li  his 
youth  he  was  an  excellent  mimic,  and  some  amus- 
ing anecdotes  of  his  imitative  talents  are  given  in 
the  sketch  of  him  which  accompanies  his  portrait 
in  Eay's  Edinburgh  Portraits.  On  the  death  of 
Lord  Alvah  in  1796,  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of 
session,  and  took  his  seat  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Cullen,  on  18th  November  of  that  year,  and  on 
29th  June  1799,  he  succeeded  Lord  Swinton  as  a 
lord  of  justiciary.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  28th 
November  1810.  Late  in  life,  he  married  a  ser- 
vant girl  of  the  name  of  Russell,  but  by  her  had 
no  issue.  After  his  lordship's  death,  she  married 
a  gentleman  of  property  in  the  West  Indies,  where 
she  died  in  1818. 

GuMMiNO,  properly  CoMTir,  or  db  Gumtk,  a  snmame  de- 
rived originally  from  the  ancient  house  of  de  Comines  in 
France.  Wyntonn  (who  wrote  about  1420)  absurdly  states 
that  the  first  of  the  name  of  Comyn  in  SooUand,  a  keeper  of 
the  royal  chamber,  acquired  his  designation  from  saying  to 
all  who  knodced  at  the  king's  door,  *'  Cum  ml"  It  is  im- 
possible to  attribute  to  jgnorance  alone  this  exquisite  blunder, 
as  the  antecedents  of  the  noble  £Eunily  were  too  familiar  to  be 
utterly  foxgotten  in  that  sge,  eapedally  hy  the  prior  of  Loch- 
leven,  any  more  than  the  fact  that  Fren^  had  been  the  ex- 
clumve  language  of  the  court  and  nobles  of  Scotland  for  up- 
wards of  two  centuries,  during  which  period  the  family  held 
sway.  But  they  had  been  the  yanquished  party,  and  it  was 
the  fashion  of  that  age  to  vilify  the  unfortunate.  This  ind- 
dent  shows  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  our  earliest 
Scottish  historians,  especially  where  national  or  party  preju- 
dices are  concerned.  John  count  de  Comyn  m  Normandy, 
descended  firom  Charlemagne,  on  being  appointed  governor 
of  the  chief  towns  in  that  duchy,  assumed  the  name  of  De 
Burgo.  His  eldest  son,  Hubert  de  Buxgo,  married  Arlota, 
mother  of  WUUam  the  Conqueror,  and  from  their  son  Ro- 
bert the  noble  house  of  Glanricaide  in  Ireland,  and  all  the 
fEuniliee  of  the  name  of  De  Burgh  or  Burke,  in  that  kingdcn, 
are  said  to  derive  their  descent.  In  1068,  William  the  Con- 
queror, learning  of  an  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  Danes,  in 
coi^undion  with  the  disaflfected  Englidi,  aided  by  Malcolm 
the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  appointed  Robert  de  Comyn  governor 
of  Northumberland,  who  by  a  rising  of  the  natives  was  mas- 
sacred with  his  whole  garrison  at  Durham  shortly  after.  The 
earliest  mentioned  in  Scottish  annals  was  William  de  Comyn. 
He  had  been  educated  for  the  churdi  under  Craufred,  bishop  of 
Durham,  sometime  chancellm:  to  Heniy  the  First  of  England. 
He  held  the  lands  of  Northallerton  and  others  in  England, 
and  frohi  Prince  Henry,  the  son  of  King  David,  he  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  estate  of  Linton-Roderick  in  Roxbuxi^ishire, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  place  of  settlement  in 
North  Britain  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Comyns.  In 
1188,  be  was,  by  David  the  First,  nominated  chanceUor  of 
Scotland.    His  name  appears  as  such  in  some  of  the  char- 
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ten  of  that  monarch.  In  1142,  he  seized  on  the  bishopric  of 
Dnrham,  under  a  grant  from  the  empress  Mande,  but  soon 
after  resigned  that  see,  reserving  only  certun  of  the  episcopal 
estates  for  behoof  of  his  nephew  and  heir,  Richard.  In  the 
reigns  of  Maloohn  the  Fonrth  and  William  the  lion,  ths 
name  of  Richard  de  Comyn,  appears  among  the  witnesses  to 
some  of  the  diarters  of  those  monarehs.  In  the  reign  of  the 
former,  he  was  a  man  of  great  power  and  anthocity  in  Scot- 
land, and  by  King  William  he  was  created  ^^jnstidar''  of 
Scotland,  as  only  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of  the  king- 
dom was  then  called.  He  married  Hezilda,  great-grand- 
danghter  of  King  Duncan,  and  died  about  IISN). 

His  son  William  was,  in  1200,  sent  as  envoy  by  William 
the  Lion  to  congratulate  King  John  on  his  succeeding  to  the 
throne  of  England.  He  was  also  eninged  in  Beveral  other 
embasses  to  the  English  court.  He  was  sherijBT  of  Forfar, 
and,  like  his  father,  also  held  the  office  of  justidaxy  for  Scot- 
land, and  various  grants  of  land  were  made  to  him.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  putting  down  a  rebellion  of  the  native 
tribes  under  Guthred,  of  the  family  of  Hetb,  otherwise  Mac- 
William,  who  had  landed  from  Ireland,  and  whom  he  put  to 
death.  Through  his  marriage,  in  1210,  with  Marjory,  count- 
ess of  Buchan  in  her  own  right,  he  became  earl  of  Buchan. 
This  was  his  second  marriage,  and  his  son  by  it,  Alexander 
Comyn,  succeeded  him  m  the  earldom,  on  his  death  in  1233, 
(see  earldom  of  Bdchan,  oiUa,  p.  453).  By  his  first  wife  (a 
lady  whose  name  has  not  descended  to  us),  William  earl  of 
Buchan  had  two  sons,  Ridiard  and  Walter.  In  1230,  Walter, 
who  had  become  earl  of  Menteith  in  right  of  his  wife,  acquired 
the  extensive  lordship  of  Badenoch  by  a  grant  from  Alexan- 
der the  Second,  (see  Badenoch,  surname  of,  and  Mentbith, 
earl  of,)  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  senior  branch  of 
the  Comyns.  He  possessed  laige  estates  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, and  neariy  caused  a  war  between  Alexander  the  Second 
and  Henry  the  Third,  by  erecting  two  castles,  on^  in  Hermitage 
m  liddesdale  and  another  in  Galloway,  without  the  consent 
of  the  king  of  England,  to  whom  the  suzerainty  of  these  dis- 
tricts of  right  pertuned.  As  he  died  without  leaving  heirs 
male  of  his  body,  all  his  possessions  went  to  the  descendants 
of  his  brother  Richard.  The  son  of  the  latter,  John  Comyn, 
who  was  the  first  of  the  name  known  as  the  **  Red  Oomyn," 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  during  the  mmority  of  Alexander 
the  Third.  He  was  justiciary  of  Galloway,  and  joined  the 
other  barons  who  demanded  security  from  Henry  the  Third 
of  England,  before  they  would  allow  his  daughter  the  young 
queen  of  Scotland  to  go  to  London  for  her  accouchement 
In  1264,  with  John  Baliol  and  Robert  de  Bruce,  he  led  a 
body  of  Scots  to  the  asnstance  of  Henry  against  his  rebellious 
barons.  He  died  about  1274.  William,  his  eldest  son,  ap- 
pears to  have  married  his  cousin,  the  heiress  of  Menteith,  but 
left  no  issue.  John,  the  second  son,  known  as  the  *^  Black 
Comyn,**  became  lord  of  Badenoch,  and  was  named  among 
the  magnates  of  Scotland  who  settled  the  Norwegian  marriage 
of  the  princess  Margaret  in  1281.  In  1286,  on  the  decease 
of  Alexander  the  Third,  he  was  chosen  by  a  parliament  which 
met  at  Scone,  one  of  the  nx  guardians  or  regents  of  Scotland, 
during  the  minority  of  the  Maiden  of  N(nway,  his  cousin,  the 
earl  of  Buchan,  being  also  one  of  them.  On  the  death  of  the 
mfant  queen,  the  **  Black  Comyn"  became  one  of  the  original 
can^datee  for  the  ctowu,  as  descended  from  £ng  Duncan  by 
the  daughter  of  his  son  Donald-bane ;  and  at  the  meeting  of 
Edward  the  First  with  the  competitors  at  Holywell-haugh, 
on  2d  June  1291,  he  readfly  took  the  oaths  offered  to  hun, 
acknowledging  Edward  as  feudal  superior  of  Scotland.  He 
afterwards,  with  the  other  competitors,  the  regents  of  the 
kingdom,  and  many  other  barons,  swore  fealty  to  the  English 


king.  After  the  election  of  Baliol  to  the  vacant  tfazooe,  he 
seems  to  have  retired  from  public  life.  It  is  uncertain  when 
he  died,  but  he  was  alive  in  1299.  He  married  Magoy,  as- 
ter of  King  John  BalioL  Their  son,  John,  also,  like  his 
grandfather,  styled  the  **  Bed  Comyn,**  posaeesed  the  same 
right  to  the  Scottish  throne  which  was  vested  ii.  Baliol  him- 
self, had  the  latter  died  without  issue.  He  adhered  to  the 
English  interest  as  long  as  Edward  supported  his  kinsmen 
the  Baliols,  but  when  his  insulting  treatment  of  John  Baliol 
drove  the  Soots  nobles  to  arms,  he  jomed  the  army  which,  in 
1296,  under  the  leadership  of  the  earl  of  Buchan,  invaded 
England,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  through  tiie  ooonty  of 
Cumberland.  Soon  after  he  was  among  the  Scots  noUee  and 
knights  who,  with  a  strong  force  of  followerB,  were  a^tniffaMl 
into  the  castle  of  Dunbar  by  the  countess  of  March,  (Ma^oiy 
Comyn,  daughter  of  Alexander,  earl  of  Buchan,)  and  held  in 
check  the  large  army  which  Edward  despatdied  under  War- 
rene,  earl  of  Surrey.  After  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  April  28, 
1296,  the  castle  surrendered  to  Edward  himself.  On  this 
occasion  Comyn  was  taken  prisoner  but  was  soon  releaseu 
After  the  si^ial  defeat  of  the  English  by  Wallace  at  the 
bridge  of  Stirling,  on  11th  September  1297,  Comyn  joined 
the  patriot  army,  and  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  July  22, 1298, 
he  commanded  the  cavalry,  but  scarcely  had  the  battle  begun 
when  the  whole  body  under  his  command  turned  their  horses* 
heads,  and  shamelessly  fled  from  the  field.  He  afterwards 
threatened  to  impeach  Wallace  for  treason  for  his  coBdoct 
during  the  war,  and  that  hero  in  consequence  voluntarily  re- 
signed the  office  of  governor  of  Scotiand,  on  which  Comyn 
and  John  de  Soulis  were  chosen  regents,  and  aft«r  some  time 
Bruce  eari  of  Carrick  and  Lamberton  bishop  of  St  Andivwa 
were  associated  with  them  in  the  government  In  1800, 
when  Edward  again  invaded  Scotland,  the  earl  of  Bochan  and 
John  Comyn  of  Badenoch  had  an  interview  witii  that  mon- 
arch, when  they  demanded  that  Baliol  thor  lawful  king 
should  be  permitted  peaceably  to  reign  over  them,  and  that 
their  estates,  which  had  been  unjustly  bestowed  upon  the 
English  nobles,  should  be  restored.  Edward  treated  these 
propositions  with  an  unceremonious  refusal ;  and,  after  declar- 
ing that  they  would  defend  themselves  to  the  uttennoet,  the 
king  and  the  Scottish  barons  parted  in  wrath.  In  1802  he 
joined  foroes  with  Sir  Simon  Fraser  of  Tweeddale,  and  on  the 
muir  of  Rodin  defeated  the  English  in  three  battles  in  one 
day,  the  25th  February  1808.  The  English  came  up  in  three 
divisions,  one  after  the  other,  each  exceeding  the  Soots  in 
number,  and  they  were  successively  defeated  as  they  advanced; 
the  first  under  Sir  John  de  Segrave,  the  English  governor  of 
Scotland ;  the  second  led  by  Sir  Ralph  de  Manton,  styled 
Ralph  the  Cofierer  from  his  office  as  deik  of  £dward*a  ward- 
robe; and  the  third  headed  by  Sir  Robert  de  Neville.  After 
that  threefold  victory  he  continued  at  the  head  of  the  patri- 
ots, with  Sir  Simon  Fraser  and  Sur  William  Wallaoe,  thxoogih- 
out  the  unequal  and  terrible  struggle  that  ensued,  thus  noUy 
redeeming  his  character,  which  had  been  tarnished  by  hk 
flying  from  the  brunt  of  batUe  at  Falkirk.  Scotland  having 
been  again  overrun  by  a  fresh  army  under  Edward  m  person, 
Comyn,  Wallace,  and  Fraser,  unable  to  make  hedd  against 
him,  were  driven  into  the  wilds  and  fastnesses,  where  they 
still  carried  on  a  sort  of  guerilla  war  agunst  the  convoys  of 
the  English.    Langtoft,  the  English  historian,  thus  writes : 

'*  The  lord  of  Badenauh,  Fteaelltt,  and  Walala, 
Lived  at  thieves*  law,  ever  robbing  alle  wayea." 

Edward  is  said  at  this  time  to  have  penetrated  as  far  north 
as  Cromdale,  and  to  have  staid  some  time  in  the  castle  ei 
Lochindorb,  then  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Comyns.    Stif«> 
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ling  oaaUe  was  almost  the  only  fortress  which  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Scots,  and  the  r^nt  ComjUf  with  the  view 
of  preventing  a  riege,  attempted  to  defend  the  passage  of  the 
Forth  against  Edward,  hut  his  small  force  was  routed  and 
dispersed  bjthe  English^  and  on  9th  February  1804,  the 
earls  of  Pembroke  and  Ulster,  with  Sir  Henxy  Percy,  met 
Gomyn  at  Strathnrd  (probably  now  Stmthers)  in  Fife,  and  a 
negotiation  took  place,  in  which  the  late  regent  and  his  fol- 
lowers, alter  stipnlsting  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives, 
liberties,  and  lands,  delivered  themselves  np,  and  agreed  to 
the  infliction  of  any  pecnniaiy  fine  which  the  oonqneror 
should .  impose.  From  this  n^otiation  Wallace  and  some 
others  were  spedally  excepted.  Gomyn*s  conduct  in  the  sub- 
sequent revolution  which  seated  his  great  rival  Robert  the 
Bruce  on  the  throne,  has  already  been  referred  to  (see  art. 
Brugb,  or  DB  Brus,  ante,  pp.  413,  414).  It  was  he  who 
was  stabbed  by  Brace  before  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of 
the  Minorite  Fxiars  at  Dumfries,  and  shun,  with  his  unde  Sir 
Robert  Oomyn,  by  Brace*s  attendants,  Lindsay  and  Eirkpa- 
trick,  on  the  4th  of  February  1305-6.  Besides  his  daim  to 
the  crown  of  l^tiand,  he  was  also  allied  by  blood  to  the 
royal  family  of  England,  having  married  Joan,  sister  and  co- 
heir of  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  father 
was  uterine  brother  of  Heniy  the  Third. 

John,  his  only  son,  died  in  1825,  without  issue,  and  with 
him  terminated  the  male  line  of  the  principal  fimiily.  He 
had  two  sisters;  one  of  whom,  Joan,  married  the  earl  of 
Athol  of  the  time,  who  obtained  with  her  some  small  share  of 
the  vast  domains  of  the  once  powerful  family  of  the  Gomyns 
of  Badenoch,  but  having  revolted  against  Brace,  his  estates 
were  forfeited.  The  power  of  the  Comyns  was  effectually 
broken  after  the  battie  of  Inverury,  22d  May  1808,  in  whidi 
King  Robert  the  Brace,  although  very  ill  at  the  time,  took 
the  field  in  person  against  the  third  earl  of  Buchan  of  the 
Comyn  family,  and  defeated  him  and  his  followers.with  great 
slaughter.  The  name  afterwards  sunk  into  an  obscurity  from 
which  it  did  not  emerge  for  centuries. 

Mr.  Carrick,  in  his  *  Life  of  Wallace,*  says  that  **  while  the 
Scots  in  the  low  country  cried  out  against  the  *  fause  Cum- 
yn*s  kyn,*  their  vassals  in  Badenoch  and  Lochaber  re-echoed 
the  charge,  till  the  very  name  became  cc^ominal  with  de- 
ceit ;"  so  much  so  that,  in  those  parts  of  the  Highlands  where 
their  influence  extended,  there  was  a  Gaelic  proverb,  the  Eng- 
lish of  which  was,  that  **  while  there  are  trees  in  a  wood, 
there  will  be  deceit  in  a  Gumyn." 

Seldom  have  the  daims  of  Celtic  traditionists  been  less 
happy  than  is  that  adopted  by  Logan  (C%»w,  vol.  iL  art  Clann 
Chdmem),  to  establish  the  existence  of  an  extensive  and 
powerful  native  clan  Gumming  in  Badenoch,  at  a  period  be^ 
fore  the  reach  of  other  record.  The  attempt  rests  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  second  abbot  of  Icolmkill  was  named 
Gumine  anno  597,  and  that  the  sixth  abbot  (living  in  657) 
was  Gomineus  Albus,  as  well  as  that  the  name  Gumming 
occurs  in  local  topography,  and  in  one  instance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  prefix  Kil  or  Gil  so  frequent  in  Scotch  and 
Irish  topography,  viz.,  Killie-Gmmning  (KU-Chumein^y  the 
original  name  of  Fort  Augustus  in  Inverness -shire.  This 
ecclesiastical  word,  (which  however  Logan  and  others  assum- 
ing to  be  Geltio  translate  variously  as  a  ^ruidical  drde,  a 
grave,  &c,)  is  from  the  Latin  oeila,  a  cell,  and  exactiy 
describes  those  edifices  which,  up  to  a  later  age  than  mo- 
dems are  prepared  to  believe,  served  as  places  of  devotion 
for  the  rade  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whidi  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  describes  as  **not  built  of  stone  but  of  wood, 
and  covered  with  reeds  as  is  the  custom  in  Scotland,**  and 
wfaidi  under  the  same  name  are  referred  to  by  him  as  con- 


structed even  in  his  age  in  remote  parts  of  England.  They 
are  not  universaUy  dedicated  to  saints,  as  has  been  supposed, 
but  are  firequently  called  after  parties  by  whom  they  wei« 
erected  or  supported,  and  when  tiie  local  topography  of  Bri- 
tain shall  have  been  better  understood  will  be  found  to  have 
as  many  Norman  and  Saxon  terminations  and  compounds 
and  founders  as  early  British  or  Geltia  Kellet,  the  Httle  cell, 
two  localities  in  Bolton  le  Sands,  Lancashire ;  Kelling  (£e^ 
Una),  another  Romanesque  diminutive  having  the  same  mean- 
ing, a  parish  in  Norfolk,  are  examples  under  the  variety  Kel; 
and  Kilgrant,  the  cell  of  Grant,  or  Powerstown,  in  Tipperaiy ; 
Eildalkey,  the  cell  De  la  key  or  of  the  rock,  in  Meath ;  Kil- 
barry,  the  cell  of  Barri  or  De  Barri  in  Waterford;  and  among 
others  Mconqnhar,  the  cell  with  the  quhair  or  dioir,  in  Fife, 
under  its  more  firequent  form  of  KiL  It  is  therefore  most 
natural  that  a  similar  rade  edifice,  constracted  for  devotion 
amongst  thdr  dependents  in  Badenoch  by  one  of  the  Norman 
conquerors  of  that  name,  should  be  called  after  him  Kil 
Cuimein  or  KUlie-Gunmiing.  The  assumption  of  the  badge  of 
the  cumin  pUmt  for  the  supposed  dan,  a  plant  that  is  only 
found  in  the  region  of  Egypt,  but  which  happens  to  be  named 
in  the  Old  Testament,  is  scarcdy  correct.  It  is  rather  the 
conmion  sallow,  a  spedes  of  willow,  that  the  GummingB  have 
adopted  as  their  dan  badge,  although  Logan  calls  it  the 
cumin  plant.  * 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third,  as  stated  by  Fordun, 
there  were  of  the  name  in  Scotland,  three  earls,  Buchan, 
Mentdth,  and  Athol,  and  one  great  feudal  baron,  Gomyn 
lord  of  Strathbogie,  with  thirty  knights  all  possessing  lands. 
The  chief  of  the  dan  was  lord  of  Badenoch  and  Lochaber, 
and  other  extensive  districts  in  the  Highlands.  Upwards  ot 
sixty  belted  knights  were  bound  to  follow  his  banner  with  all 
their  vassals,  and  he  made  treaties  with  princes  as  a  prince 
himself.  One  such  compact  with  Lewdlyn  of  Wales  is  pre- 
served in  Rymer's  Foedera. 

The  Gummings,  as  the  name  is  now  spelled,  are  numerous 
in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Ban£^  and  Moray ;  but  a  con- 
nderable  number  changed  their  names  to  Farquharson,  as 
being  descended  firom  Ferquhard,  second  son  of  Alexander 
the  fourth  deeigned  of  Altyre,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  consequence  of  being  prevented,  for  some 
reason,  from  bnxying  their  relatives  in  the  family  burial-place. 
It  is  from  them  that  the  Farquharsons  of  Balthog,  Haughton, 
and  others  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen  derive  their  descent. 


From  Sir  Robert  Gomyu,  younger  son  of  John  lord  of  Bade- 
noch, who,  (as  already  mentioned,)  died  about  1274,  are  de- 
scended the  Gummings  of  Altyre,  Logic,  Anduy,  (one  of 
whom  in  1760  founded  the  village  of  Cuminestown  in  Aber- 
deenshire,) Rdngas,  &o.  His  son,  Thomas  Gumming,  was, 
by  an  act  of  parliament  hdd  at  Perth  in  1320,  excepted  out 
of  the  forfeiture  of  the  Gummings,  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  he  was  never  engaged  in  the  Baliol  interest  His  ddeat 
son,  Sir  Ridiard  Gumming,  was  in  high  favour  with  David 
the  Second,  by  whom  he  was,  in  1868,  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
the  court  of  England  to  negotiate  affairs  of  state,  for  which 
he  got  a  safe  conduct  from  King  Edward  the  Third.  He  re- 
ceived two  charters  from  King  David,  the  one  dated  6th  Jan- 
uary 1868,  and  the  other  15th  December  1870.  By  the  fiir- 
mer  he  got  the  lands  of  Devally,  with  the  office  of  forester  of 
the  forest  of  Temway  (Daraaway)  in  the  county  of  Moray, 
&c,  where  he  seems  to  have  redded ;  but  in  1871,  at  a  court 
hdd  at  Perth,  by  Robert  the  Second,  he  resigned  the  castie  of 
Daraaway  to  Tliomas,  son  of  John  the  Grant,  whose  daugh- 
ter he  had  married,  for  their  faithful  and  praiseworthy  service 
to  Thomas  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray,  regent  of  Sootuiad,  dur- 
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km  mm,  ttr  tSAagtCB  mtmd  mm,  Doaen  Cmmaazf^  €i 
LbAUmib^^  wm  prvipenic^  «f  th/t  Cmsaasnf9  ti  AaeJaj^ 
0m  if  iHmm,  W.^'am  Ctur.rt.ii^  tk0t  fine  w]m 
mt0U,  %fMn  ta  16M  (mi&  ^KUt  frr^ea  tfamsa^ 
M  ifttk  fJHifJb«r  WjZ.  mnt  haA%  mm  Kjpa.  for  the  ■■po'xt 
«f  fear  deeaifed  meriuut*  of  that  t^^ni.  «lw  jr  cali«d 
**C«mmii^i  BeidiaciL*'  He  alio  boat  tU  cfaarefa  «f  Jfoo- 
qsbittcr^ 

F cfi^Qnaro  fjwmnxk^  the  <ldgtt  IM  of  nr  Bchsira,  w  toe 
firnt  of  the  &miJjd<^;pMdbf  the  title  Off  AJtjTfc  SirTboBiM 
Cammmii;  of  Ait^m,  the  eidcat  foa  of  ftxqdhaxd,  ofacabed  in 
1419,  ft  warmi  from  the  cnmn  to  bold  the  caotlee  md  ftr- 
ta«(««f  of  IMIai  aod  Eonuide,  Hm  e^^ieot  oaa,  Jmmm,  £ed 
witboqt  iacae,  and  vaa  •aco^ded  bjr  the  leeood  aoo,  Almrn 
der,  who  £ed  ia  the  mipi  of  Jaaics  the  TfamL  John,  the 
third  mUf  waa  prr^genitor  of  the  Cummini^  of  EamodeL  He 
had  alao  a  daaghter,  Jane,  caOed  for  her  beaotj,  **the  fair 
maid  of  Mnrrmy,"  the  fourth  wife  of  the  Ibit  eart  of  Hmitlf. 

Alesaodef'a  eldeat  ion,  Sir  Tbomaa  Camming  (^  Al^ic, 
hj  hia  pnideot  mana^pmieat,  in  1470,  comptonuacd  and  mi- 
foaled  all  the  diflerenoca  which  lor  aome  tima  had  anbairted 
bctwaan  Iria  familj  and  the  town  of  Foma,  ooooennng  the 
moaiw  of  Blair  and  Kiifctawn  of  Altjia.  Hia  ion,  AJezander 
Comminf  of  Altjre,  when  a  joong  man,  waa,  in  1602,  dio- 
ieo  one  of  the  arhiten  fbr  aettling  aome  differeneea  between 
Andftw  biahop  of  Moraf  and  Hn^^  Boae  of  Kikavoek. 
On  24th  J0I7  IMS  Alexander  Camming  of  AJtjn  became 
eaotkner  fbr  John  and  Hogb  Camming  hia  ton  and  brother, 
and  tan  otbara,  to  ondcriy  the  kw  for  catting  and  ah^jring 
with  thair  aworda  eleren  oxen  and  oowa  belonging  to  Aiezan- 
der  Urqahart  of  Baniajrarda,  and  for  caating  down  and  de- 
atroying  two  booaea  built  on  hia  landa,  and  for  other  acta  of 
oppretaion  oommittod  hj  tiiem.  He  bad  alao  a  feod  with  the 
laird  of  Brodie ;  m  we  find  that  on  Norember  14, 1650,  Al- 
exander Brodie  of  that  ilk,  and  one  bondred  and  twentj-aiz 
otberif  were  denoonoed  rebela  and  put  to  the  bom,  for  not 
atanding  their  trial  for  attacking  Alexander  Comming  of 
Altyia  and  hia  aenranta  between  bia  pb^e  of  Altyie  and  the 
Unda  of  Balnafeny,  for  tbeir  alaagbter,  and  patting  them  to 
flight  in  great  iramben  on  bone  and  foot,  and  for  the  crnel 
motihitioa  of  ona  of  tbam,  a  aarrant  of  Cnmming.  On  the 
26th  Jona  of  the  tame  jear  be  bad  obtained  a  decreet  of 
exemption  for  bimielf,  bia  kinamen,  cbui,  and  fiienda  from 
attending  the  aberiif  ooui  of  Moray.  Hia  graadaon,  Alexan- 
der, (eldaat  aon,  and  apparent  hair  of  Tbomaa  Camming  of 
Altyre,)  a  man  ot  great  brairefy  and  resolution,  joined  hia 
oouain  the  eaH  of  HuntlXt  in  the  reign  of  King  Jamee  the 
Sixth,  and  bad  the  command  of  a  troop  of  born  at  the  battle 
of  Qlenliret,  where  the  king's  troopa  nnder  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Argyle  were  defeated,  8d  October,  1694. 

In  1627  Robert  Camming  of  Altjre  gare  bis  bond  to  the 
ooandl  of  Scotland  for  the  peace  of  the  Highlands.  His  seo- 
ond  son  John,  waa  direct  ancestor  of  the  Commings  of  Lo- 
gic. In  1667,  hia  eldest  son,  Robert  Camming  of  Altjre,  took 
for  hia  second  wife,  Lncj,  daughter  of  Sir  Ludovick  Gordon 
of  Oordonstown,  baronet,  and  was  great-great-grandfather 
of  Alexander  Camming,  Esq.  of  Altyre,  who  entered  the 
armj  early,  waa  in  the  expedition  to  Carthagena  in  1741, 
and  received  promotion  for  his  gallantry  in  the  attempt  to 
storm  the  Boocaohicca  fort.  By  Grace  Pearoe,  niece  and 
sole  heiress  of  John  Penrose,  Esq.  of  Penrose,  in  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  he  had  six  sons  and  three  daughters.  His 
eldest  son,  Alexander  Penrose  Camming  of  Altyre,  being 
heir  and  representative  of  the  laat  Sir  William  Gordon  of  Gor- 
donatown,  bart,  who  died  in  1796,  in  obedience  to  the  last  will 
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Canamg^  the  aeeond  barancC,  hen  2Sch  Jaiv  1787, 
j  patfiaBOit  for  Oe  Elgpn  baf^  at  the 
iflgof  the  Bcfem  BOL    He<&ed  23d 
nsamed,  fint«  m  I0I9,  the 
Eai|>,  by  wfaon  he  had  ai 
fint  wife  having  died  in  1S42,  he  mamcd,  2diT, 
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ter  of  Bev.  Angoatoa  Camphdl,  reetor  ef  liwpoel; 
two  aona  and  one  dang^itcr.    He 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Conjiia  ao  eefebntod 
biatorj;  heir  giencni  to  the  Pcnroaa  fimnly  of  Cornwall, 
mherita,  throogb  ftmale  deaeeni,  the  eatata  ef  the 
pmmer  baimeta  of  Kova  8eo4ia  (hmomiM^ 
The  aeoond  aoo,  Bonafeyn  Geoige  Gordon-Cmnnm^ 
Mardi  16,  1820,  when  a  yoong  man  waa  an  ofiecr  in  the 
Madna  cavahy  and  afterwarda  in  the  Ci^e  nmsnted  lifleaL 
An  enterprising  tnvdkr  and  lion-hontcr  in  the  interisr  ei 
Sooth  Afiica,  ha  pobliahed  a  week  entitled  '  Five  Temi' Ad- 
▼entona  in  the  far  interior  of  Sooth  Afiica,'  with  ni 
illnatrationa,  2  Tola,  poat  8to.  1860.     He 
known  alao  by  an  exhibition  of  banting  tro^iiea, 
arma  and  ooatome,  one  of  the  moat  unique  of  ita  kind. 

The  flame  Bonaleyn  i^ypeaia  to  have  been  taken  from  an 
ancient  poesfa«ion  of  the  fiunily  of  that  name  in  the  districi 
of  Cunningham,  AytBhire,  afterwarda  belonging  to  the  Mureat 
and  now  called  BowaUan.    In  Aoderson'a  *•  Diplomata  SooCis' 
is  an  acquittance  of  Waltor  Cumin,  dcmunua  de  Booaleyn,  to*' 
Richard  de  Boyle  of  Calbone  (now  Kelbune),  anoeator  of 
the  earia  of  Gbttgow,  of  forty  shillings  annually  paid  oat  d. 
the  bnds  of  Malderland  in  that  barony. 

Sir  WiIIiam*s  younger  brother,  Charles  Jamea  Camming, 
having  married  Mary  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  granddaughter  of 
the  Abyasinian  traveller,  (with  iaaue,  Mary  Elizabeth,  coonU 
eas  of  Elgui,  who  died  in  1848,)  aasumed  the  name  of  Gum- 
ming Bruce,  and  is  designated  of  Boeaeisle  and  Kinnaird. 
One  of  his  sisters,  Helen,  married  Sir  Archibald  Dunbar, 
baionet  of  Northfield,  and  another,  Louisa,  Jobn  Hay  Foriwa, 
Esq.,  a  lord  of  session,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Medwyn, 
signed  in  1862. 


A  branch  of  the  Cummings  of  some  consideration  in  Ha 
time,  waa  the  family  of  Colter,  the  first  of  which,  Jsrdine 
Cumyn,  was  second  son  of  William  Cumyn  earl  of  Biichan, 
who  received  from  his  father  in  1270  the  lands  of  Inv«raUoch 
in  Buchan.    Alexander  Cumyn,  the  fourteenth  of  thia  family, 
was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Sootu  in  1672.    The  aeoond 
baronet  was  a  very  eccentric  personage,  and  a  memoir  of  him 
follows.    The  title  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  the  third 
baronet,  bom  in  1787,  tovrards  the  end  of  last  csntuiy.    Jamea 
Gumming  of  Colter  waa  one  of  the  assixe  on  the  cdebrated 
trial  of  the  master  of  Forbes  in  1637,  fbr  treaaonable 
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racj  against  the  king's  life  and  for  plotting  the  destraction  of 
the  Soots  anny  at  Jedbturgh ;  and  Mr.  Archibald  Camming, 
fiar  of  Colter,  was  also  one  of  the  assize  on  the  trial  of  Ham- 
ilton of  Bothwellhangh  in  1680,  for  the  mnrder  of  the  regent 
Moraj. 


In  the  list  of  the  grand  juiy  of  Elgin  and  Forres,  of  date 
1556,  we  find  the  names  of  Alexander  Cnmming  of  Eamside 
and  William  Camming  without  any  designation. 

On  Jone  11, 1596,  **  Ane  callit  Coming  the  Mnnoke  was 
hangitfor  making  of  false  wrettia,**  [Birre2r«  Diary.'] 

In  the  Ragman  BoU  oocors  the  name  of  Willielmos  Comine 
of  Kilbride,  Lanarkslure,  as  having  sworn  fealty  to  Edward 
the  First  His  son,  John  Comine,  was  forfdted  for  adhering 
to  the  English. 

A  celebrated  modem  bearer  of  the  name  is  the  ttev.  John 
Cnmming,  D.D.,  bom  in  Aberdeen  Nov.  10, 1810,  and  or^n- 
ed  in  1832  minister  of  the  Scotch  dhorch.  Crown  Coort,  Lon- 
don, who  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  able  championship 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  by  his  nomeroos 
theological  writings. 

The  first  of  the  family  styled  of  Relngaa,  in  the  comity  of 
Moray,  was  Jamep  Camming,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James 
tiie  Sixth.    He  was  the  son  of  William  Camming  of  Presley, 
head  of  a  tribe  of  the  Cnmming  clan  in  the  same  connty,  and 
his  youngest  son,  George  Cnmming,  was  an  officer  of  rank  in 
the  army  of  Gustavos  Adolphus.    His  eldest  son,  John  Cam- 
ming of  Relngas,  had,  with  four  daughters,  seven  sons.  James 
Camming,  the  eldest,  married  Jean,  daughter  of  Robert  Cam- 
ming of  Altyre,  and  had  two  sons,  Robert,  his  heir,  and  John, 
a  physician  in  Irvine,  father  of  another  John,  who,  being  also 
educated  for  the  medical  profession,  succeeded  him  in  his 
practice  in  that  town.    William  Cumming,  the  second  of  the 
seven  sons  of  the  second  laird,  was  professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.    John,  the  third  son,  was  min- 
ister of  Auldearn,  and  dean  of  Moray.    The  eldest  son  of  the 
latter,  also  named  John  Cumming,  a  doctor  of  divmity,  was 
in  1695  appointed  re^nw  professor  of  divinity  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.    His  appointment 
created  considerable  excitement  at  the  time,  as  it  was  the 
first  regku  professorship  that  had  been  founded  in  any  of  the 
Scottish  universities,  and  no  professor  had  ever  been  admitted 
a  member  of  the  senatus  aoademiau  of  Edinbuxgh  college, 
without  being  nominated  by  the  town  council,  the  patrons  of 
the  university.    On  this  occasion,  however,  the  chair  of  ec- 
clesiastical history  had  been  instituted  by  the  government 
without  consulting  the  ooundl  as  to  the  propriety  or  expe- 
diency of  the  measure,  and  they  naturally  felt  that  their 
rights  had  been  encroached  upon  in  the  matter.    The  other 
professors  recognised  at  once  the  validity  of  his  appointment ; 
but  the  town  ooundl  was  not  so  easily  satisfied.    He  does 
not  appear  to  have  qualified  before  the  magistrates  till  the 
10th  of  November  1702,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  town  coun- 
cil held  on  the  15th  February  1703,  at  which  a  visitation  of 
the  college  was  resolved  upon,  the  lord  provost  acquainted 
the  coxmcil  that-**  Mr.  Cumming  was  come  into  the  college  as 
a  master  of  some  profession,  and  that  it  was  fit  to  see  his 
gift,  (or  commission,)  and  know  his  profession,  that  the  conn- 
dl  may  give  rules  and  directions  thereanent'*    The  council 
accordingly  ordained  Mr.  Cumming  to  give  in  his  commission 
to  the  clerk  to  that  efi^ect    This  requisition  not  being  com- 
plied with,  the  salaries  of  the  professors  wero  ordered  to  be 
stopped,  till  they  produced  their  acts  of  admission.    **  This," 
says  Mr.  Bower,  "  could  only  be  designed  as  a  check  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  professor  of  ecdeaastical  history  had 


been  admitte4 ;  and  they  calculated  that  they  could  thus  in- 
directly obtain  the  information  they  required."  Bnt  after 
several  ineffectual  efforts  to  compel  him  to  produce  his  com- 
mission, the  matter  was  compromised.  This  professor  oonti- 
noes  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  although  like  other 
reffiut  professors,  he  is  introduced  to  the  aenatut  academicus 
by  the  college  bailie,  it  is  under  protest  [Bower's  History 
of  University  ofEdinbwrgh,  vol.  iL  pp.  25  and  819.] 

Patrick,  the  sixth  son  of  John  Cumming,  second  laird  of 
Relugas,  above  mentioned,  was  minister  of  Ormiston ;  and 
Duncan  Cumming,  the  seventh  and  youngest  son,  was  physi* 
dan  to  King  William  of  Orange  at  the  battie  of  the  Boyne. 
Thb  may  explain  the  interest  which  his  nephew.  Dr.  John 
Cumming,  had  in  obtaining  the  institution  of  a  new  chair  in 
the  universi^  of  Edinburgh  in  his  fiivour. 

Robert  Cumming,  the  fourth  of  Relugas,  and  fifUi  fipom 
William  of  Presley,  had  a  son,  Patrick  Cnmming  of  Relugas, 
D.D.,  who,  like  his  father's  cousin,  was  regius  professor  of 
divinity  and  eodesiastical  history  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  which  chair  he  was  appointed,  December  7,  1737, 
on  the  death  of  professor  Crawford.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh.  He  gave  lectures  in  the  university 
upon  Jo.  Alpkonsi  Twretini  Compendium  JBistoritB  EccUsi- 
astiocB.  He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  critical  knowledge, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  General 
Assembly,  of  which  he  was  three  times  moderator.  As  a 
preacher  he  is  represented  as  being  equalled  by  few  "  in  an 
easy,  fluent,  neat,  and  elegant  style."  Of  his  two  published 
sermons  one  was  preached  on  the  oocaaon  of  a  fast  appointed 
by  the  king  for  the  Rebellion  of  1745.  He  married  Jane, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  David  Lauder,  third  son  of  Sir  John 
Lauder  of  Fountainhall,  baronet,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons 
and  a  daughter.  He  rengned  his  professorship,  on  18th  June 
1762,  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  Robert,  also  a  dergyman, 
who  never  delivered  any  lectures  in  the  college.  On  his  death, 
in  1788,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  chair  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hardie, 
one  of  tiie  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  Patrick  Cumming,  a 
younger  brother  of  Robert,  was  professor  of  the  (mental  lan- 
guages in  the  university  of  Glasgow. 

CUMMING,  or  COMYN,  Sir  Alexander, 
Baronet,  an  enthusiast  of  great  but  misapplied 
talents,  the  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Cununlng  of 
Cnlter,  who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1672,  was 
bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  appears  by  his  Journal,  which  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  late  Isaac  Reed,  Esq.,  that  he  was 
bred  to  the  law  in  Scotland,  bnt  was  induced  to 
quit  that  profession  by  a  pension  of  three  hundred 
pounds  a-year  being  assigned  to  him  by  govern- 
ment, which  was  withdrawn  in  1721.  In  1729,  in 
consequence  of  a  dream  of  Lady  Cumming,  (Anna, 
daughter  of  Lancelot  Whitehall,  a  gentleman  be- 
longing to  a  family  of  that  name  in  Shropshire, 
commissioner  of  the  customs  for  Scotland,)  he 
undertook  a  voyage  to  America  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  Cherokee  nations ;  and  on  the  Sd  of 
April  1780,  in  a  general  meetmg  of  chiefs  at 
Nequisee  among  the  mountains,  he  was  crowned 
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4^  <tii<iiriii*iii*j^^  •'iiOi  V«  k^rtMk^^x  iwsut  v. 

Ifff^/Mt  Ik  Yt't\^0ti^A  iff  '^rfli  ft  t4.W.Y«/.>/n  L^ia- 1 
Mif  ^^  iy«  Uni$^*4  tl/MMOMd  ^m$tAM^  U0  tit*:  fmr-  j 
pffm  ^4  ^t%^A'uS%\n%  i^'Mm/M  \atikM  in  KmmtiL,  , 
tmA  mii\m%  iUf*BK  hnuAftA  Ui//«u«ik/J  Atwlth  Ctmi- 
\Um  Mffi^mti  Uf«  CU*:9*Au^.  m^mttUunM,  lie  Mrxt 
turiM'il  hU  t}>//tii;(tiU  t/^  ftl/iM;ttty,  aim!  iKr^pui  to  try 
«»l^fii#Mr»t4  Ml  tiM;  tr«iMma(Aii//o  of  nit^uU,  ha- 
Utn  6t^-\Ay  ffirolv«4  in  d^U^  be  wm  lod^lH^  for 
•Uf;ff</ri  lihiirMy  ti>  tti#$  vjmitWmtkfM  fA  kin  frieadti. 
In  I7M«  Ardift;fiiti//p  8<'><;k«f  ft^^oted  bfm  *  pen- 
•(/mirr  in  tin;  CbMt«f-boiM«,  London^  wbere  be 
dli'4  Ai  •»  MdYMUagA  tf^e  fn  Aogoit  1775,  lod  wm 
Interred  et  Keet  Heniet,  wbere  Lady  Camming 
bad  been  IwHed  In  174B.  IfU  son,  wbo  bed  ioe- 
cireded  bim  In  bit  title,  wee  e  cepuin  in  the  erroj, 
but  became  deranged  in  bie  Intellecte,  and  died  in 
indigence.  At  bie  deatii  the  title  became  extinct. 
(U/J^MINfl,  WiujeM,  a  learned  phjeiclan,  the 
aoM  of  Mr.  Jamee  Cumming,  merchant  in  Edin- 
burgh, waa  born  Beptember  80, 1710.  lie  etudied 
medicine  for  four  yeara  in  the  university  of  bia  na- 
tive city ;  and  In  1786  spent  nine  months  at  Paris, 
improving  himself  In  anatomy.  In  1786  he  quit- 
ted Kdlnburgh,  and  ultimately  settled  at  Dorches- 
ter, where  his  practice  became  very  extensive. 
To  Mr.  llutchins*  History  of  Dorsetshire  he  ren- 
dered the  most  useful  assistance.  In  1762  he 
reoolved  a  diploma  ft'om  the  university  of  Edin- 
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1:0^  \aA  takes  tLdter,  asa  tzaiS 

//>rfc  fw  tJb«ir  anm.  vita  tae 
«/  tfc<Qte  tnditiMHrj  ft^nnitB  vkh  wUck  the 
«in:Av^  of  noit  of  oar  aodeiit  £amBci 
(17  wntcfB  flnsoof  to  pve  to  Ukcn  a ; 
«Knbo  to  tlMD  Mne  dkciugimtied  6tf  of  1>?*1^  < 
f^^zo  to  tho  •emeeoroarevfierkiDgs.  SrGeoq^e 
ikf'm}m*  Scicaee  of  Henldxy/  atys  tbat  tlui  famlj  hang 
hy  ofliee  maotcni  of  the  kng'f  ataUei,  took  for  thdr  araurial 
fil^nre,  tbo  inatnmMOt  whtnhj  hsjr  w  tiuwB  iqi  to  boERBy 
whidi  in  blaxoD  '»  calkd  a  diakefoik.  Sir  Jamei  Dafaympla 
tbtardij  eoDJeetaret  that  tiw  fint  of  the  Cnnning^iaina  io 
Scotland  waa  one  of  the  fam  km^^  wbo  mmdaod  Thomaa 
a  Bcekot,  and  who  fled  from  EngUnd,  and  aanmed  tbttpaiHe 
in  their  anna,  bemg  after  the  aame  form  aa  the  ■hakefock, 
and  h  taken  bj  iome  for  an  epiaoopol  pall,  aa  that  carzied  in 
toe  anna  of  the  lee  of  Cantetbory. 

In  an  old  gonealogica]  memoir  of  the  Cmnmioga  in  mann- 
•cript  qooted  in  *  Hamilton'a  Description  of  the  Shires  of 
Lanark  and  Benfrew/  (p.  21,  note,)  the  origin  of  the  Cun- 
ningbames  ia  thna  ingeniooslj  traced  to  that  dan:  **And 
moreorer,  I  am  able  to  prove  at  this  present  tyme,  1522,  iher 
ia  not  so  man^  noble  men  aa  jet  of  one  surname  in  all  En- 
rope  as  professeth  the  name  of  Cuming,  sua  that  thej  wer 
all  with  ther  lands  and  livings  in  one  retime ;  and  to  quali& 
and  mace  mj  aueadgeanoe.  good,  I  have  insert  heir^  aa  efier 
foUoweth,  the  names  of  their  house,  stylla  and  somames 
quho  oonfesseth  themselves  to  be  lauftdlie  descended  of  the 
said  surname  of  Cumings.  Quhilk  oeitainlie  I  have  m  pairt 
be  some  of  ther  oune  oonfessiones ;  ibr  being  at  snper  in  the 
E.  of  Glenkafames  hous,  in  Kilmamoch,  quhair  my  lord  wea 
present,  with  his  sone,  the  master,  as  also  the  old  laird  of 
Watterstoun,  Cunnjnghame  to  his  surname,  and  mj  kvd 
goodschiris  (goodfather*s)  brother,  quho  did  all  thxie 
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•nd  oonfer  that  Ciuzuiig  was  ther  right  sonumei  qnhilk  wes 
to  be  seen  in  mj  lord's  ancient  evidenta,  as  my  old  lord  did 
eonfeas  at  thiBitTme,  in  presenoe  of  tiie  wholl  componie, 
qnhair  ther  wer  diven  noble  men.  And  as  for  the  surname 
of  Gnnnjnghame,  thej  took  it  of  that  provinoe  qnhilk  wes 
called  of  anld  Gnnnynghame,  as  Gomimanld  (Cnmbemanld) 
wes  called  Cnming^s  hald.  Farder.  I  have  omitted  to  sett 
doone  heiifor,  the  canse  whey  the  earle  of  Glencaim  and  snr- 
name  of  Cnnnyni^ames  oonfesseth  that  thair  rjte  somame 
should  be  Coming  and  wearrs  not  the  Cuming's  armes,  the 
bhrie  Shawes.  The  reason  whey,  as  I  understand :  Quhen  as 
the  principall  noblemen  of  Cnmings  was  banished,  as  said  is, 
tho'  he  that  remsined  within  the  realme  of  Scotland  was  not 
soffisred  to  bruik  that  surname  of  Cumings,  nor  wear  their 
annes ;  nevertheles,  for  the  lore  and  favor  that  the  Gunyng> 
bames  had  naturalUe  to  ther  oune  surname  of  Cumings,  they, 
of  ther  humilitie,  took  the  schaich  (shake  fork)  for  the  tother 
arms,  quhilk  is  and  signifies  as  servand  to  the  scheawes.  This 
I  dyte  not  be  my  iuventione,  but  be  more  andent  and  learned 
men,  whose  more  curious  to  know  the  doubts  of  their  geno- 


If 


The  above-named  Wemebald  bad  two  sons,  Bobert  and 
Galiridus.  The  latter,  under  the  designation  of  Galfridus  de 
Cunninghame,  is  witness  in  a  charter  of  King  Malcolm  the 
Fourth,  of  a  donation  to  the  abbey  of  Scone.  Robert,  the 
elder  son,  styled  of  Kilmanrs,  with  the  consent  of  Richinda 
or  Besdnda  Barclay,  his  spouse,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Barclay  of  Gaimtilly,  in  the  reign  of  Malcohn  the 
Fourth,  bequeathed  the  lands  of  Glenferchartland,  or  Glen- 
farquharlin,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  to  the  abbey  of 
Arbroath.  He  gave  also  his  village  of  Cunningham,  the 
patronage  of  the  kirk  of  Kilmanis  and  half  a  carrucate  of 
land  belonging  to  the  said  kirk,  to  the  abbacy  of  Kelso,  which 
gift  was  confirmed  by  Bichard  de  Morville,  consbible  of  Scot- 
land, in  1162.  The  consideration  of  this  grant  was  an  easy 
reception  into  the  fraternity  of  that  house,  and  he  gave  to  the 
same  abbey  two  parts  of  such  goods  as  should  belong  to  him 
at  his  death.  He  was  a  witness  in  a  charter  granted  by 
Bichard  de  Morville  of  the  lands  of  Hermistoun  to  Henry 
Sinclair.  His  grandson,  Stephen  de  Cunningham,  was  one 
of  the  fifteen  hostages  given  to  Henrf  the  Second  of  England 
for  the  liberation  of  King  William  the  lion  in  1174. 

Bichard  Cunningham,  tiie  fifth  from  Wemebald,  is  witness 
x>  a  charter  granted  by  Allan  lord  of  Galloway,  of  the  lands 
of  Stephenston,  Conbie,  and  Monoch,  to  Hugh  Crawford, 
ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Loudoun.  In  the  cartulary  of  Pais- 
ley the  name  fi?equently  occurs.  Fergus  de  Cunningham, 
sixth  in  descent  from  Wemebald,  and  Maloolm  his  son  resign 
all  their  lands  in  Kilpatrick,  to  Maldouin  earl  of  Lennox,  and 
when  that  earl  dispones  them  to  Paisley,  they  are  specified, 
and  called  Dundrinnans.  Immediately  after,  in  the  Inquest 
of  seven  men  abont  the  lands  of  Mokineran,  Fergus  appears, 
of  date  June  1233 ;  and  in  a  gift  of  a  net  upon  the  water  of 
Leven  by  earl  Maldouin,  Fergus  Lb  designed  "  filius  Cunning- 
name."  From  him  were  descended  the  Cunningbames  of 
Banfuily. 

Bobert,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Bobert  de  Cunninghame,  is 
witness  in  the  oonfizmation  of  the  lands  of  Ingliston  by  Tho- 
mas, son  of  Adam  Carpentarius,  supposed  to  have  been  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Thiid. 

Hervey  de  Cnnmngham,  son  of  Bobert  de  Cunningham  of 
KUmaurs,  behaved  gallantly  at  the  battle  of  Large  iu  1263, 
and  from  Alexander  the  Third  in  the  following  year  he  got  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  KilmaorB.  He  died  before  1268.  He 
had  two  sons,  William  and  Galfridus.  The  Utter  was  ances- 
tor of  the  Cunninghams  of  Glengarnock.    Sir  William,  the 


elder  son,  is  witness  to  a  charter  of  Maloolm  eari  of  Lennox, 
about  1275.  His  son,  Edward  de  Cunningham,  mortified  the 
lands  of  Grange  to  the  monastery  of  Klwinning,  and  died 
about  1290.  He  had  two  sons,  Gilbert  and  Bichard.  The 
younger  son  was  ancestor  of  the  Cunninghams  >f  Polmaise. 
Gilbert  or  Gilmore,  the  elder,  was  one  of  the  nominees  of 
Bobert  de  Brus,  in  his  competition  for  the  crown  of  Scotland 
in  1292.  He  afterwards  swore  allegiance  to  Edward  the 
First  He  had  three  sons,  Bobert,  James  and  Donald.  James, 
the  second  son,  got  Scorn  Bobert  the  Bruce,  the  lands  of  Has- 
sendean  in  Boxbuzghsbire.  Sir  James  of  Cunninghame  is 
witness  in  a  charter  by  Walter  Stewart  of  Scotland  of  the 
kirk  of  Laxgs  to  Paisley,  dated  the  3d  of  Febraary  1318. 
Nigel  de  Coninghame,  the  son  of  James,  had  a  charter  of  the 
lands  of  Westberays  (Bams)  in  fife,  8th  December  1376,  on 
the  resignation  of  Sir  Patrick  de  Polwarth,  knight,  and  from 
him  the  Cunninghams  of  Beltan  and  Bams  sre  descended. 

Sur  Bobert  de  Cunningham  of  Kihnanrs,  the  eldest  son, 
swore  fealty  to  King  Edward  the  First  in  1296,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  his  name  appears  in  the  Bagman  Boll,  but 
afterwards  declared  for  Bobert  the  Brace,  from  whom  he  got 
a  charter  under  the  great  seal,  of  the  lands  of  Lambrachtan 
in  Cunningham  in  1319.  He  had  two  sons,  William  and 
Andrew.  The  latter  was  ancestor  of  the  Cunninghams  ot 
Drumquhassel,  Ballindallocb,  Balbougie,  Banton,  and  other 
families  of  the  name. 

Sir  William  Cunningham,  of  KHmanrs,  the  eldest  son,  is 
witness  to  a  donation  to  the  monasteiy  of  Kelso  in  1350. 
He  was  one  of  the  Scottish  gentlemou  proposed  as  a  hostage 
for  King  David  the  Second  in  1854.  He  married  the  lady 
Eleanor  Brace,  sister  and  heiress  of  ThomaB,  eari  of  Carrick, 
and  in  her  right  had  a  charter  of  the  earldom  from  King 
David  the  Second,  in  1361.  It  has  generally  been  afibmed 
that  she  was  his  second  wife,  and  from  the  circumstanoe  that 
the  earldom  did  not  descend  in  his  family,  genealogists  have 
usually  stated  that  she  had  no  issue,  and  that  his  sons,  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  had  three,  were  the  ofispring  of  a 
previous  marriage.  There  is  good  reason,  however,  for  be- 
lieving that  she  had  five  sons  to  him,  and  it  appears  from 
certain  charters,  and  particularly  one  of  the  lands  of  Kincle- 
ven,  that  Sir  William  married  a  second  time  a  lady,  whose 
christian  name  was  Margaret,  but  of  what  family  is  not 
known.  In  the  charter  to  him  of  the  earldom,  no  mention  is 
made  of  heirs,  and  on  Lady  Eleanor's  death,  it  was  reassumed 
by  Bobert  the  Second,  who  soon  after  conferred  it  on  his  own 
eldest  son,  John,  during  Sir  William's  lifetime.  Thomas,  his 
third  son,  was  ancestor  of  the  Cunninghams  of  Caprington, 
baronets,  and  of  the  Cunninghams  of  Enterkin  and  Bedlan. 
Robert,  the  eldest  son,  one  of  the  hostages  for  King  David  the 
Second  in  1357,  died  before  his  &ther.  His  second  son,  also 
Sir  William  Cunningham,  had  a  share  of  thp  forty  thousand 
francs  sent  by  the  king  of  France,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  prindpal  persons  in  Scotland  in  1385.  He  is  witness  in 
a  permission  by  Sir  John  BUur  to  draw  water  through  his 
lands  of  Adamton  in  Kyle,  to  the  mill  of  Monkton,  in  1390, 
wherdn  he  is  designed  "  vicecomes  de  Air."  He  founded  the 
collegiate  church  of  Kilmanrs,  by  charter  of  date  13th  March 
1403,  and  in  1404  is  witness  to  the  confirmation  of  the  lands 
of  Thomly.  He  nuuned  Margaret,  the  elder  of  the  two 
daughters  and  coheiresses  of  Sir  Bobert  Dennieston  of  that 
ilk  (see  DsintxESToir,  Lord),  and  with  her  acquired  large 
possessions,  namely,  the  lands  and  baronies  of  Danielston  and 
Finlayston  in  Benfrewshire,  Kihnaronock  in  Dumbartonshire, 
Glencaim,  whence  his  desoondants  took  their  title  of  earl,  in 
the  county  of  Dumfries,  and  Bedhall  and  ColluMon  in  Mid 
Lothian,  as  appears  from  the  original  contract  of  division  «f 
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B  14M.    H«  £0d  a  141&    H*  lud  titoce 
Rdbcft;  Wiffi0^  MwHiir  <f  tibe  faaJy  of  Cnoiis- 
Hoij,  wW  dMliiipMhsd  feimKir  ai  the  iMt- 
tfeorBeaff^ial42L 

fir  Bobcrt,  tite  cUnt  mm,  gaft  s  cfairter  of  At  landi  of 
Khiimihw  dmb  RtMrt  dskie  ot  AlMBjry  gotcnHV  of  pcmtlind, 
M  ku  ftthcr'f  iwipuriwi  iiT  the  Mne  m  141Bu  He  «w 
kna^rfited  bj  Kiag  Jnoce  tbe  rmt,  aid  Mt  OB  the  jmy  OD  the 
triMii4MmAtAMt»olASbtaj'ml425.  He  and  Sir  Akx- 
mder  Moptgwneiy  of  Ai  Jwen,  mwetor  of  the  eerie  rf  Eg- 
fiotoB,  had  s  joist  iiiBimiwiiii  br  gofnrmo^  and  dcfcB&ig 
KiB^Te  aod  Knapdale,  10th  Aogut,  1480.  Bj  Us  irife, 
Abb,  a  daagjiter  of  Sir  Jcbm  do  MestgOBWiy  of  ^intoB  and 
jUdioaMB,  he  had  two  aooi^  Atoiandrr,  aad  Afddbald,  de- 
W|^iied  of  WatcnIoB. 


da  o"'" m^fcam ^  Qf  the  nNirtecBth  yuei'ihoB 
ftom  WanMbdd,  waa  crated  Loid  EQaunm,  bj  Kiag  Ji 
the  SeeoBd,  is  1445,  aad  eari  of  Gleoeaini,  bj  Kiag  X 
tiie  Third,  28tb  Maf  1488.    See  Gmbcaddi,  cari  of. 

The  eari  of  GiOBeaini,  for  aoppoiteiB  to  hia  ansa  had  two 
eoBiee,  proper  ralatife  to  the  name  of  Crnnringham  or  Cob- 


The  ifliBie^ate  anoeitof  of  the  OunniBghaaii  of  Gi^iriBgtoB 
waa  Tbomaa,  third  iOB  of  Sir  Wilfiam  OnBnmgham  of  KD- 
maara,  who  UTed  in  the  laigD  of  David  the  Second.  He  got 
from  hii  ISitber  in  patrimooj  the  hmda  of  Beidland  in  A jr- 
abira,  by  ^barter  dated  In  1986.  Hia  eon,  Adam  Cnnnmg- 
ham,  who  aoceeeded  him,  mairied  one  of  the  dan^iten  and 
coheireiite  of  Sir  Donean  Wallaoe  of  Snndmm,  hj  whom  he 
got  the  kndi  of  Oaprington,  which  became  the  chief  designa- 
tion of  the  fimul J,  and  in  oooseqnenoe  thej  were  long  in  nse 
of  qnartering  the  arms  of  Wallace  with  Uieir  own.  Adam 
Connin^^uun  of  Caprington  was,  in  1481,  one  4>f  the  hostages 
for  King  James  the  Fuvt,  in  the  room  of  Sir  WiUiam  Dong- 
ks  of  DronUanrig,  He  died  in  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King 
James  the  Second. 

His  son,  Sir  Adam  Onnningfaam,  had  thehononr  of  knight- 
hood conferred  on  him  hj  King  James  the  Fourth.  He  mar- 
ried Isabel,  dangbter  ii  Malcolm  Crawford  of  Kilbimej, 
progenitor  of  the  Tisconnts  Oamoek,  aad  died  in  1500.  Hia 
son,  John  Conning^bam  of  Caprington,  seems  to  bsTe  been 
engaged  in  manj  of  the  fends  of  the  period,  as  his  name  often 
oocnrs  in  the  Criminal  Records  of  the  time.  On  November 
S8, 1527,  with  sereral  kinamen  of  the  name  of  Cnnningham, 
and  mx  other  persons,  he  fonnd  cantion  to  appear  before  the 
Jostiflkij,  for  interoommnmng  with  Hn|^  Campbell  of  Lon- 
donn,  sheriff  of  Ajr,  a  declared  rebel  and  at  the  horn,  for  the 
iUmghter  of  Gilbert  eari  of  Cassillis.  In  Majr  1530,  he  and 
serenteen  others  were  charged  with  being  art  and  part  in  the 
emel  slanghter  of  John  Tod,  and  not  appearing,  thej  were 
denonnoed  rebels,  along  with  David  Boewell  of  Auchinleck, 
for  this  crime.  On  Angost  9, 1587,  he  and  the  said  David 
Boswell,  with  twentjHWven  others,  fonnd  cantion  to  nnderly 
the  law  at  the  next  jnstioe-aire  of  Ayr,  for  art  and  part 
of  the  mutilation  of  John  Sampson,  of  the  thumb  of  his  right 
hand,  of  forethought  felony.  By  his  first  wife,  Annabella, 
dangbter  of  Sir  Matthew  Campbell  of  Loudoun,  he  bad  two 
sons,  William,  and  Thomas,  who  is  supposed  to  have  got 
from  his  father  the  lands  of  BaidUnd. 

William  Cunningham  of  Caprington,  the  elder  son,  was  a 
penon  of  considerable  note  and  influence  in  his  day.  His 
name,  with  that  of  the  laird  of  Cunninghamhead,  appears  at 
the  famous  missive  sent  in  1570,  by  some  of  the  barons  of 
Ayrshire,  to  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  relative  to  his  rumoured 
intention  of  slaying  John  Knox.    At  the  parliament  held  at 


Sdrfin^  15ch  Jolr  U78.  the  bod  ef 

PoGey  pnaentcd  h^Ae  chscfc,  wUck  tbe  fae4i  kd 

to  ratify.    He  waa  eae  of  tfe 

2ai5m,efWiISnLflcd 

engnt^-two  <^liffni,  hia   atteadanla 

sba^itcr  ef  John  BMhaa,  a  aemnft  ef  Lmrnnmat  Imi.  OC- 

phaat,  when  they  wcts  meqaittri     Ai  the  ■eetiiqr  ef  the 

Gcacal  Aaseaibly  at  Gbmgqm,  the  t^k  AprO,  15SL 


to  the  charch,  and  preeeBted  his  MtjetHy'M  letter  to  the 
The  iBstmctioBS  pvea  to  Ubi  by  the  kiag  ea  the 
win  he  feand  maerted  hi  CaUenraod'e  HktoiT  of  the 
Kiric  of  Seothnd,  voL  ia.  pp.  516—519.  E«lr  ia  1584  he 
waa  one  of  the  conimlBMWM'ie  eeat  from  the  king  to  tiie  eari 
•f  Gowfie  IB  Perth,  to  conanaad  him  to  take  a 
for  the  read  of  Bntfaven,  and  to  eoadcnm  the  act  a 
son,  whidi  he  did.  In  the  General  AeeimHr  whidi 
E^bnri^  on  6th  Fdnary  1588,  he  w»  ooe  of  the 
appointed  to  concur  with  the  modentor,  aad  adrise  apon  the 
special  matters  to  he  considend  in.  the  Aaeemhly  at  extnor- 
dinaxy  hours.  He  waa  alao  one  of  thirteen  aiemben  appomt— 
ed  to  meet  and  confer  with  six  of  the  long's  eonneO  coooem- 
ing  pqmtiie,  the  plantation  of  kirks,  &cl  He  fied  abont 
1597.  He  had  three  aona,  WiBiam,  hia  aneeeaear;  John,  of 
Broomhill,  who  carried  on  the  line  of  the  finnily ;  and  Ha^ 
of  Previfs,  progenitor  of  the  family  of  Enterkme. 

The  eldest  son,  WUliam  Cnnningham  of  Ci^Bingtoii,  being, 
with  Daniel  Cnnmngfaam  of  Dalbcith,  dunged,  in  the  b^pn- 
ning  of  Febmary  1598,  to  attend  the  raid  of  Dumfinee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  eari  of  Angna,  lientenant  and  warden  of  the 
west  marrhfa,  for  the  pnrsnit  and  panishment  of  disorderiy 
penona,  as  was  the  custom  of  thoee  days,  went  to  the  gather- 
ing with  their  foUowen  armed  in  warlike  manner,  bnt  fining 
there  James  Donglaa  of  Torthorwald,  who  was  then  **  a  rdiel 
and  at  the  horn  "  for  sbying  the  king's  cousin,  James  Stew- 
art of  Newton,  '*and  their  near  kinsman,**  they  returned 
home  without  ^nring  Angus  the  assistance  required  by  the 
prodamation,  and  alao  abstained  from  going  to  another  raid 
appointed  1^^  him  at  Dumfries  in  September  1599 ;  and  being 
afterwards  indicted  at  law  for  abiding  from  these  raids,  they 
produced  a  letter  from  the  king  and  council,  dated  16tb  Feb- 
ruary 1600,  diechar^g  the  justices  from  all  procedure  against 
them,  and  freeing  them  from  ever  attending  any  raid  to  which 
they  might  be  summoned,  where  the  said  James  Douglas  was 
sure  to  be.  **Thi8  letter,**  says  Mr.  Pitcaim,  "aflbrds  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  insecure  and  disturbed  state  of  the 
countiy  and  the  weakness  of  government.  Douglas  of  Tor- 
thorwald rending  so  near  the  borders,  seems  to  have  been  too 
poweriU  a  subject  to  be  sued  even  for  the  slaughter  of  a 
Stewart,  *  cousin  to  the  king.*  Although  *  at  the  horn '  for 
this  slanghter,  ther  lieutenant  scruples  not  to  accept  of  the 
aaaostanoe  of  this  rebellious  subject  to  restore  peace  to  the 
borders,  instead  of  delivering  him  up  to  justice  for  his  crimes  !** 
[Crimmal  Trkis,  vol  iL  page  168,  noteJ] 

Sir  William  Cunningham  of  Caprington,  the  son  of  this 
laird,  was,  in  1618,  knighted  by  King  James  the  Sixth.  He 
was,  at  one  period,  possessed  of  an  immense  estate,  but  partly 
by  his  expense  in  building  and  profuse  manner  of  living,  and 
partly  by  his  taJdng  the  losing  side  in  the  politics  of  the 
troubled  times  in  which  he  lived,  he  contracted  a  load  of  debt 
that  he  could  not  get  rid  of,  and  his  estate  was  sold  by  his 
creditors  to  the  Chanodlor  Glencaim.  He  first  joined  the 
side  of  the  parliament,  and  in  1640  was  nominated  one  of 
their  committee.  In  1641,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
mittee for  stating  the  debts  of  the  nation,  and  one  of  the  up- 
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Sften  of  the  English  sapplj ;  also  one  of  the  members  for 
planting  of  kirks.  He  snbseqnently  went  over  to  the  marqnis 
of  Montrose,  foe  which  parliament  in  1646  imposed  npon  him 
a  fine  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  be  imprisoned  in  Edinbnr^  oastle  tiU  it  was  paid ;  but  it 
being  found  that  he  could  neither  paj  the  money  nor  give 
secuzily  for  the  amount,  he  was  liberated  in  1647,  on  his  giv- 
ing bond  to  appear  before  the  committee  when  called  upon. 
He  manied  Ladj  Maipiret  Hamilton,  second  daught^  of  the 
first  marquis  <^  Abercom,  and  died  without  issue,  whereby 
the  male  line  of  the  first  branch  of  the  family  of  Caprington 
became  extinct. 

The  representation  devolved  upon  the  descendants  of  John 
Cunningham  of  Broemhill,  second  son  of  William  Gunning- 
ham,  fourth  laird  of  Caprington.  This  John  Cunningham 
had  received  from  his  father,  in  patrimony,  the  lands  of 
firoomhill,  which  continued  to  be  the  chief  deagnation  of  this 
the  aeoond  bnmch  of  the  family  till  they  acquired  the  lands  of 
Caprington  in  the  second  generation  following.  The  son  of 
this  John,  William  Cunningham,  appears  also  to  have  been 
engaged  on  the  parliament  nde,  for  we  find  Mr.  William 
Cunningham  of  Broomhill  one  of  the  commissioners  from  the 
covenanters  to  the  king,  in  1639.  He  married,  first,  Janet, 
daughter  of  Patrick  LoUe,  Lord  lindores,  by  whom  he  had 
eighteen  children  in  nine  years  (the  first  angle,  four  times 
twins,  and  thrice  three  at  each  birth),  but  only  three  daugh- 
ters survived  to  be  married.  By  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Sinclair  of  Ratter  (great-grandfather  <^ 
William,  tenth  earl  of  Caithness,  and  thirteenth  in  descent 
from  King  Robert  Bruce)  he  had  three  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters.   His-^eeond  son  James  was  designed  of  Geise. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  John  Cunningham,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
was,  on  19th  September  1669,  created  a  baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia  by  Charles  the  Second.  He  possessed  the  lands  of 
Lambnichtan,  by  which  he  was  designated  before  he  pur- 
chased back  the  lands  of  Caprington  fipom  the  chancellor 
Glencaim.  That  nobleman  had  bestowed  that  estate  on  his 
son,  Lord  ^maurs,  and  it  was  burdened  with  the  jointure  of 
his  widow  (Lady  Betty  Hamilton,  a  daughter  of  William 
duke  of  Hamilton)  who  lived  in  the  castle  of  Caprington  for 
fifty  years  after  her  husband^s  death,  so  that  Sir  John  paid  at 
last  for  the  estate  above  three  times  its  value.  He  is  men- 
tioned with  great  commendation  as  a  lawyer,  by  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  and  also  by  Bishop  Burnet  in  his  *  History  of  his 
own  Times.*  He  was^^by  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
ehosen,  with  Sir  George  Lookhart,  to  plead  against  the  duke 
of  Lauderdale*s  mJsgovemment  in  Scotland,  before  Charies 
the  Second  in  council  sit  London,  Sur  George  Mackenzie,  the 
lord  advocate,  being  employed  in  his  grace's  behalf.  The 
duke's  M  happened  soon  after.  Sir  John  died  in  1684.  By 
his  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Murray  of  Polmaise 
and  Touchadam  in  Stirlingshire,  he  had  with  a  daughter  two 
sons;  William,  his  successor;  and  John,  who,  like  his  father, 
was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  the  first  that  undertook  to  read 
leotnes  on  the  Roman  kw  in  Scotland,  as  also  on  the  Scots 
law.  He  kept  \ip  a  constant  correspondenee  with  the  cele- 
brated Dutch  lawyer,  Voet,  and  by  this  method  he  perfected 
his  dasses  in  the  Roman  law,  and  saved  many  families  the 
expense  of  a  foreign  education  to  their  sons,  there  being  no 
professorships  of  these  branches  of  a  legal  education  in  Scot- 
land at  the  time.  He  continued  to  read  his  lectures  till  the 
year  1710,  when  he  died.  Janet,  the  daughter,  became  the 
wife  of  George  Primrose  of  Dunipaoe,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Sir  Archibald  Primrose  of  Dunipaoe,  executed  at  Carlisle  in 
1746  for  his  share  in  the  rebellion  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  elder  son,.  Sir  William  Cunningham  ot  Caprington,  the 


second  baronet,  married  Janet,  only,  child  and  heiress  of  Sir 
James  Dick  of  Prestonfield,  baronet,  (who  died  in  1728,)  by 
whom  he  had  six  sons  and  four  daughters. 

The  baronetcy  of  Prestonfiela  devolved,  first  on  William 
the  third  son  (James  the  second  son  having  died  young),  and 
on  his  death  in  1746,  upon  the  fourth  but  third  surviving 
son,  Alexander,  who  also  inherited  the  estate,  and  in  confor- 
mity with  an  entaO  executed  by  his  grandfather,  assumed  the 
name  of  Dick.  Previously  to  succeeding  to  the  titie  he  had 
made  an  extensive  continental  tour  with  Allan  Ramsay,  the 
son  of  the  author  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  and  a  Journal 
which  he  kept  on  that  occasion  has  been  inserted  in  the  Gen- 
tieman's  Magazine  for  1853.  He  afterwards  practised  as  a 
physician  with  great  reputation  in  the  county  of  Pembroke, 
as  Dr.  Alexander  Cunningham.  [See  Dick,  Sir  Alexander, 
.baronet] 

On  the  death  of  his  fiither.  Sir  William  Cunningham,-  in 
1740,  the  eldest  son,  John,  became  third  baronet  of  Capring- 
ton. He  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accom- 
plished personages  of  his  day.  Most  of  his  time  was  spent 
in  literary  retirement  at  his  castie  of  Caprington ;  and  he  is 
represented  as  having  read  Homer  and  Ariosto  every  year  for 
the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life.  He  was  blessed  with  con- 
stant good  healtii,  and  his  faculties  continued  unimpaired  to 
the  last.  Sitting  at  supper,  with  his  usual  cheerfulness,  at 
Caprington,  80th  November  1777,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and  calmly  expired,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  married  in  1749,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Montgomery,  eldest  daughter  of  Alexander,  ninth 
earl  of  Eglinton,  and  had  by  her  two  sons,  William,  his  suc- 
cessor, and  Alexander,  an  officer  in  the  army. 

His  elder  son,  Su:  William  Cunningham,  fourth  baronet, 
bom  19th  December  1752,  died  without  issue,  in  January 
1829,  when  the  baronetcy  and  estate  of  Caprington  devolved 
on  his  counn,  Sir  Robert  Keith  Dick  of  Prestonfield,  baronet, 
who  thus  inherited  two  baronetcies.  He  died  in  1849,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  William  Hanmer  Dick,  bom  at 
Silhet  in  Bengal  in  1808,  who  assumed  by  authority  of  par- 
liameot  the  name  of  Cunningham ;  married,  with  issue.  See 
Dick,  surname  of. 


The  family  of  Cunningham  of  Cunninghamhead  in  Ayrshire, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  poworful  cadets  ci  ther  noble  family 
of  Glencaim,  had  at  one  time  large  poesesmons  not  only  in 
that  oounty  but  in  Lanarkshire  and  Mid  LothiaiL  About 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  b^an  to  decline,  and  in 
1724,  the  male  line  of  the  family  became  extinct  The  found- 
er of  it  was  William,  second  son  of  Sir  William  Cunningham 
of  Kilmaura,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Dennieston.  He 
received  from  his  father  the  lands  of  Woodhead,  in  the  parish 
of  Dreghom,  on  which  the  name  was  changed  to  Cunning- 
hamhead,  in  compliment  to  the  family  name. 

This  branch  of  the  Cunninghams  had  a  feud  with  the  Mures 
of  Rowallan,  and  on  November  3, 1508,  Robert  Cunningham 
of  Cnnninghamhead,  the  second  proprietor  of  the  estate,  was 
at  the  Ayr  justice-aire,  convicted  of  having,  with  convocation 
of  the  li^es,  gone  to  the  kirk  of  Stewarton,  against  John 
Mure  of  Rowallan  and  his  men,  fSsr  the  office  of  parish  derk 
of  the  said  kirk;  also  of  art  and  part  of  the  oppresnon 
done  to  Elizabeth  Ross,  Lady  Cnnninghamhead,  in  occupying 
and  manuring  her  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Cunninghamhead 
and  Bonailly,  and  of  thereby  breaking  the  king's  protection 
upon  her,  in  the  year  1503 ;  and  of  art  and  part  of  the  op- 
pression done  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Kilwinning,  and  to 
Hew  eari  of  Eglinton,  thdr  tenant,  in  the  **8pulzie**  of  ths 
tdnd  sheaves  of  the  lands  of  Middleton,  in  the  parish  of  Pei^ 
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■ton,  and  of  breaking  the  "  safi^oard  **  of  the  king  npon  the 
•aid  earl,  in  the  year  1608. 

William  Ganningham  of  Cimninghamhead,  the  fifth  in  deac^t 
from  Sir  William  Cminingham  of  Kilmaors,  was  that  laird  of 
Cuminghamhead  who,  in  1669|  was  sent,  with  the  laird  of 
Pittarrow,  to  the  queen  regent  to  explain  the  designs  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation.  He  was  present  in  the  great  par- 
liament of  1560|  and  in  1562  subscribed  the  far-famed  bond 
for  support  of  the  reformed  religion,  drawn  up  by  John  Knox. 
On  May  12th  of  the  latter  year  William  Cannin^iam  of  Con- 
ninghamhead  was  indicted  for  abiding  from  the  raid  of  Jed- 
borgh,  and  his  son,  "  the  young  lurd,"  was  amerciated  for 
his  non- entry  to  nnderly  the  law.  The  laird  of  Cunningham- 
head  was  a  member  of  the  renowned  General  Assembly  which 
met  at  Edinburgh  on  25th  June  1565,  that  was  so  obnoxious 
to  the  popish  party  at  the  time,  and  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  present  its  articles  to  the  queen.  After 
the  "Chase- About  Raid,"  the  same  year«  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Refoimed  party,  who  with  the  earl  of  Moray, 
afterwards  regent,  retired  to  Carlisle  for  a  time.  In  1570  he 
was  among  the  Ayrshire  barons  who  signed  the  famous  letter 
to  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  in  behalf  of  John  Knox. 

A  succeeding  laird,  his  grandson  or  nephew,  was,  on  11th 
March  1608,  retoured  heir  to  his  father,  John  Cunningham 
of  Cunninghamhead,  in  the  lands  in  Ayrshire  as  well  as  in 
those  of  Woodhall  and  Bonailly  in  Mid-Lothian  (part  of  the 
ancient  estate  of  the  Doiniestons,  and  which  continued  in  a 
branch  of  this  fiunily  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  longer). 
By  his  wife  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Jame^  Edmonstone 
of  Duntreath,  he  had  William,  his  successor,  and  two  daugh- 
ters. The  elder  daughter,  Barbara,  married  in  1624,  James 
Fullarton,  younger  of  Fullarton.  and  th«r  descendant  Colonel 
Willi«n  Fullarton,  was  senred  heir  to  this  family  of  Cunning- 
hamhead on  17tb  December  1791. 

The  son,  Sir  William  Cunninghame,  succeeded  about  1607, 
and  was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  1627.  He  died 
about  1640.  Barbara,  his  eldest  daughter,  married  Mure  of 
Caldwell,  and  was,  by  the  prelatical  party,  subjected  to  much 
suffering  on  aoooimt  of  her  adherence  to  the  CoTenant.  Hb 
son.  Sir  William,  the  second  baronet,  married  in  August 
1661,  the  Hon.  Anne  Ruthyen,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas 
first  Lord  Ruthyen  of  Freeland,  who  suryiyed  him,  and  took 
for  her  second  husband  William  Cunninghame  of  Craig- 
ends.  The  second  baronet  was,  in  1662,  by  the  ruling  party, 
for  his  support  of  the  ooyenant,  fined  two  hundred  pounds 
sterling.  In  1664  he  was  arraigned  as  a  delinquent  before 
the  high  commission,  and  escaped  with  difficulty.  In  1665 
he  was  committed  to  prison.  In  the  following  year,  when 
several  other  gentlemen  were  liberated,  he  was  detained,  and 
in  1688  he  was  still  more  strictly  confined.  He  got  little 
respite  till  December  1669,  when  he  was  finally  discharged, 
and  died  in  1670. 

His  only  son,  Sur  William,  third  baronet,  was  seryed  heir 
to  his  mother  in  1679,  and  on  the  decease  of  David,  second 
Lord  Ruthyen,  in  1701,  without  issue,  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Ruthyen  in  addition  to  his  own,  but  did  not  take  that 
peerage,  (although  there  was  no  male  claimant,  and  he  was 
the  son  of  the  elder  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Rnthven,)  but 
allowed  his  oouan,  Isabel,  the  daughter  of  his  mother  s  young- 
est sister,  Elisabeth,  to  enjoy  the  title  of  Lady  Ruthyen,  and 
her  descendants  now  pbasess  the  peerage  of  Ruthven.  like 
his  father  he  suffered  much  firom  religious  persecution,  even 
when  but  a  schoolboy.  He  died  without  issue  in  1724,  when 
the  baronetcy  became  extinct  Cunninghamhead  was  sold, 
in  that  year,  to  John  Snodgrass,  Esq.,  and  is  still  possessed 
by  his  descendant,  Mr.  Snodgrass  Buchanan.    The  represen- 


tatiye  of  the  family  is  now  in  the  person,  of  Fullarton  of 
FuUarton,  as  lineally  descended  firom  Barbara,  eldest  dangfa- 
ter  of  John  Cunninghame  of  Cunninghamehead,  maiiied  to 
his  ancestor  in  1624 


The  Cunninghames  of  Aiket,  also  m  Ayrshire,  a  very  an- 
cimt  family,  now  extinct,  descended  from  Gilbert  or  Gikncnv 
de  Cunningham,  mentioned  (on  page  748)  as  one  of  the  no- 
minees of  Robert  de  Bros  in  the  competition  with  BalioL 
They  seem  to  have  been  activdy  engaged  in  the  feuds  of  the 
Cunningham  family  with  the  SempiUs,  the  Mures,  snd  the 
Montgomeries,  as  on  November  20,  1588,  Robert  Cunning- 
ham of  Aiket  and  William  his  son  were  among  tiioee  who 
found  caution  to  underiy  the  law  for  besetting  the  way,  on 
two  occasions,  of  William  Lord  Sempill,  for  his  slangfater, 
and  on  November  4th,  1570,  William  Cunninghame  of  Aiket 
and  two  of  his  servants,  with  John  Raebum  of  that  ilk,  his 
son-in-law,  were  put  upon  their  trial  for  the  murder  of  J(din 
Mure  of  Caldwell,  when  they  pleaded  that  the  deed  was  com- 
mitted by  the  deceased  Alexander  Cunninghame  of  Aiket, 
and  they  were  unanimously  acquitted.  On  January  12th, 
1578-9,  Helen  Colquhoun,  the  wife  of  William  Cunninghame 
of  Aiket,  was  accused  of  administering  poiaon  to  her  husband, 
but  did  not  make  her  appearance  for  trial.  Alexander  Cun- 
ninghame of  Aiket,  was,  in  1586,  oonoemed  in  the  murder  of 
Hugh,  fourth  earl  of  Eglinton  (see  EouKTOir,  fourth  earl 
of),  Captain  James  Cunninghame,  the  seventh  firom  the 
above  Robert,  was  retoured  heir  to  his  father,  James  Cun- 
ninghame, in  Aiket  and  some  adjacent  lands.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  Migor  James  Cunninghame  of 
Aiket  who  appears  as  a  commissioner  of  supply  for  Ayiahire 
in  1704,  and  it  is  likely  was  the  same  gentleman  who  made 
such  a  distinguished  opposition  to  the  union  in  1707,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  histories  of  that  period.  Two  aged  ladies  who 
in  1828  were  living  in  Ayr  were  said  to  have  been  the  last  of 
this  family 


The  first  of  the  Cunmnghams  of  Robertlana  m  Ayrshire, 
was  WUliam  Cunmngham  of  Craigends  in  Renfinwshire,  of 
the  noble  family  of  Glencum.    He  bestowed  that  estate  on 
his  second  son,  David  Cmmmj^am  of  Bartonholme,  whose 
son  and  grandson,  both  also  named  David,  succeeded  to  the 
estate.    The  latter,  who  was  knighted,  wss  in  1586  a  party 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  Hugh  fourth  earl  of  Eglinton 
(see  EoLDTTOv,  fourth  eari  of).    His  son,  also  Sir  David 
Cunninghani,.had  three  sons:  David,  his  successor;  Alexan- 
der ;  and  Sir  James,  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  King 
Charies  the  First    In  1644,  when  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and 
his  brother  the  earl  of  Lanark  were  put  under  anest  at  Ox- 
ford, Shr  James  Cunningham  was  extremely  instnunental  ia 
aiding  the  escape  of  the  latter.    The  eldest  son,  David,  was 
served  heir  to  his  father  in  1628,  previous  to  which,  accord- 
ing  to  Crawfturd,  he  was  master  of  the  works  to  King  James 
the  Sixth.    He  was,  by  Charles  the  First,  created  a  baronet 
of  Nova  Scotia,  25th  November  1680,  by  patent  to  him  and 
his  heirs  male  whatsoever.    In  the  subsequent  dvil  wars  he 
suffered  muca  on  account  of  his  loyalty  to  that  unfiMtonate 
monarch.    His  successor,  Sir  David,  supposed  to  be  his  son, 
was  a  commissioner  of  supply  for  Ayrshire  in  1661,  and  died 
before  1675,  when  his  undo.  Sir  Alexander,  became  tfainl 
baronet.    Sir  David,  the  sixth  baronet,  in  1696  had  a  pnw 
tection  in  his  favour  firom  parliammt.    He  vras  succeeded  bj 
his  kinsman,  William  Cunningham  (son  of  William  Onmuniir. 
ham  of  Auchenskeith,  whose  fiather,  John  Cunmngham  of 
Waterston,  was  the  son  of  Christian,  killed  at  the  siege  «if 
Namur,  second  son  of  Sir  David,  the  fiist  baxonst).     He 
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married  in  1741  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Faiiiie  of 
Fairlie,  in  the  same  county,  aod  in  1778  waa  aerred  heir  to 
Sir  David  Coningham  of  Robertland,  and  asanmed  the  title. 
He  died  25th  Oetober  1781.  He  had  two  sons,  William, 
his  heir,  and  Alexander  Coningham,  collector  of  customs  at 
Irrine. 

Sir  William,  the  serenth  baronet,  was  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  by  Bums  as  his  informant  of  the  anecdote  relative 
to  the  drcumstanoes  under  which  Allan  Ramsay,  when  on  a 
visit  at  Loudoun  castle,  composed  his  song  of  the  '  Lass  of 
Patie's  Mill.*  He  assumed  the  additional  surname  of  Fairlie, 
and  on  his  death  in  1811,  he  waa  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Sir  William,  who  died  February  1, 1887.  Sir  William's  bro- 
ther, Sir  John  Cuningham  Fairlie,  bom  29th  July  1779,  suc- 
ceeded him  aa  7th  baronet  He  married,  8th  August  1808« 
Janet  Lucretia,  daughter  of  John  Wallace,  Esq.  of  Kelly,  but 
without  issue.  Died  1852,  when  his  next  brother,  Sir  Charles 
Cuningham'  Fairlie,  became  8th  baronet  Died  1859,  when 
his  son,  Sir  Percy  Arthur,  bora  in  1815,  became  9th  baronet 

A  baronetcy  is  also  possessed  by  the  family  of  Cuning- 
bame  of  Corsehill,  in  the  same  county,  descended  from  An- 
drew, second  son  of  the  fourth  earl  of  Glencaira.  From  his 
father  he  got  certain  lands  in  Ayrshire,  the  two  Conehills 
being  particularly  specified,  and  tiie  grant  was  confirmed  to 
him  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Cuningham  (of  the  family  of 
Polmaise),  by  royal  charter,  dated  4th  May  1537  and  4th 
January  1548.  Like  his  elder  brother,  Alexander,  fifth  earl 
of  Glencaira,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  support  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  being  convicted  of  heresy  before  the  lords 
spiritual  in  1538,  had  his  estate  forfeited.  He  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  pardon,  and  obtained  a  new  charter  of  his  lands. 
He  died  in  1545. 

His  eldest  son,  Cnthbert,  married  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Cunninghame  of  Aiket,  and  died  in  1575.  He  had  with  two 
daughters,  two  sons,  Patrick  and  Alexander,  nunors  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  former  was  slain  in  the  feud  between 
the  Cunninghams  and  the  Montgomeries.  The  latter,  who 
succeeded,  died  in  May  1646.  With  three  daughters,  he  had 
two  sons,  Alexander  and  David  of  Dalbeith.  His  great- 
grandson,  Alexander  Coninghame,  succeeded  in  1667,  and 
on  26tii  February  1672,  he  was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia,  by  diploma,  to  himself  and  the  hdrs  male  of  his  body. 
His  son.  Sir  Alexander,  second  baronet,  succeeded  in  1685, 
and  died  in  1730.  His  son,  Sir  David  Cuninghame,  the  third 
baronet,  married  Penelope  Montgomeiy,  niece  and  heiress  of 
Sir  Walter  Montgomery,  baronet,  of  Kirktonholm  (descended 
from  the  Montgomeries  of  Skelmoriey)  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest  son,  Alexander  Cuning- 
hame, a  captain  in  the  army,  served  in  the  wars  in  Flanders. 
On  succeeding  to  the  estate  of  Kirktonholm,  he  adopted  the 
name  and  arms  of  Montgomery,  in  consequence  of  a  dause  to 
that  efibct  in  the  deed  of  entail.  He  married  Elizabeth,  eld- 
est daughter  and  thereafter  hriress  of  David  Montgomery  of 
Lamshaw,  descended  from  Sir  Neil  Montgomery  of  Lainshaw, 
and  representative  of  the  family  of  Lyie  Lord  Lyie.  He  pre- 
deceased his  father,  Sir  David,  by  a  few  months  in  1770. 
He  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  third  son,  Alexan- 
der, served  as  an  officer  in  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  regiment 
during  the  American  war,  and  died  unmarried  in  1782,  and 
his  youngest,  Henry  Drumlanrig,  entered  the  navy  and  was 
lieutenant  on  board  the  Alfred  in  Rodney's  great  engagement, 
12th  April  1782.    He  died  in  1785. 

Sir  Walter,  eldest  son  of  Captain  Alexander  Cuninghame, 
and  fourth  baronet,  sold  the  estate  of  Lainshaw,  in  1779,  to 
William   Cuninghame,   second  son  and  heir  of  Alexander 


Cunninghame  of  Bridgehouse  in  the  same  county.  On  his 
death,  unmarried,  in  Maiuh  1814,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother.  Sir  David,  fifth  baronet  who  had  previously  been  in 
the  royal  North  British  dragoons.  He  also  died  unmarried,  in 
November  following.  His  only  surviving  brother,  Sir  James, 
the  fifth  son  of  Captain  Alexander  Cuninghame,  became  the 
sixth  baronet.  He  married  Jessie,  second  daughter  of 
Thomas  Cuming,  Esq\,  banker  in  Edinburgh,  representative 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Cuming  of  Earaside,  whose  curious 
figure  is  among  the  most  characteristic  of  "•  Kay's  Edinburgh 
Portraits."  Sir  James  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  and 
died  in  1887.  The  eldest  son.  Sir  Alexander  David  Mont- 
gomery Cuninghame,  died  8th  June  1846,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  Sir  Thomaa  Montgomery  Cuninghame,  eighth 
baronet ;  married,  with  issue,  three  sons  and  three  dangh- 
ten;  one  of  the  claimants  of  the  dormant  earldom  of  Glen- 
cairo,  as  lineal  male  descendant  of  William,  fourth  earl. 
(See  Glsmgaibxi,  earl  of.) 

The  Cunynghames  of  Milncraig,  Ayrshire,  and  Living- 
stone, Linlithgowshire,  who  also  possess  a  baronetcy,  are 
likewise  sprung  firom  the  above-mentioned  William  Cunning- 
ham of  Craigends,  firom  whom  descended  Cunyngham  of 
Polquhaine,  who  obtained  the  estate  of  Milncraig,  by  marry- 
ing one  of  the  danghten  and  coheiresses  of  William  Cathcart 
of  Corbiestoun  (a  junior  member  of  the  noble  family  of  Cath- 
cart), and  waa  great-grandfather  of  David  Cunyn^ame  of 
Milncraig  and  Livingstone,  who  waa  created  a  baronet  of 
Nova  Scotia  8d  February,  1702.  Sir  David  Cunynghame 
was  a  person  of  eminent  talents,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  an 
eloquent  member  (tf  tiie  Scottish  parliament,  and  the  friend 
and  coa^jntor  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun.  His  eldest  son.  Sir 
James  Cunynghame,  died,  unmarried,  in  1747,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  Sir  David,  a  lieutenant-general  in  the 
army,  and  colond,  in  1757,  of  the  57th  regiment  of  infantry. 
He  died  suddenly,  of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  10th  October, 
1767.  His  son.  Sir  William  Augustus,  fourth  baronet,  for 
many  yean  M.P.  for  linlithgowshire,  long  held  several  re- 
spectable offices  in  the  public  service.  He  died  17th  Maroh 
1828.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  Da^d  Cunynghame,  fifth  baronet, 
bom  in  1769,  died  in  1854.  He  was  a  colonel  (1797)  and 
served  at  Famars,  St  Amend,  and  lincelles,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded;  also  served  at  the  siege  of  Valenciennes, 
and  the  action  at  Ostend  in  May  1798.  He  was  thrice  mar- 
ried, the  firet  time,  in  1801,  to  a  daughter  of  Lord-chancellor 
Thnrtow.  His  eldest  son.  Sir  David  Thurlow  Cunynghame, 
bom  in  1808,  succeeded  as  6th  baronet ;  married,  vrith  issue. 


The  family  of  Cuninghame  of  Craigends  in  Renfrewshire, 
so  often  mentioned,  is  lineally  descended  from  Sir  William 
Cunningham,  the  second  son  of  Alexander  fint  eari  of  Glen- 
caim.  He  received  the  lands  of  Craigends  from  his  father 
before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  One  of  the  family 
named  William  Cuninghame  of  Crugends  was,  in  1584,  killed 
by  Gabriel  Sempill  of  Cathcart  Another,  Gabriel  Cuning- 
hame, feU  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1547.  In  1689  the  firee- 
holdere  of  Renfirewshire  elected  William  Cuninghame  of  Cnug- 
ends  their  conunissioner  to  the  convention  of  estates,  where, 
and  in  the  several  subsequent  sessions  of  parliament,  he  was 
distinguished  by  his  great  fidelity  and  honour.  The  family  is 
at  present  represented  by  a  genUeman  of  the  same  name. 


The  Cuninghames  of  Lainshaw  were  descended  firom  Adam 
Cunninghame  of  Bridgehouse,  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Ca- 
prington.  William  Cuninghame,  the  third  firom  this  Adam 
and  fourth  of  Bridgehouse,  purchased  in  1779  the  estate  of 
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UuMbaw,  in  the  TxiDitj  of  Stewarton,  inmi  Sir  Walter  Mont- 
fpomy  Ciminghanie,  baronet  of  CotaehilL  He  was  thrioe  mar- 
tied,  and  had  a  Urg^  fanntj.  By  bis  aeoond  wife,  Elizabeth, 
dan^ter  of  Jantea  CampbeO,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  he  had 
one  ion,  William  Cnninghame,  who  aocoeedad  him  in  Lain- 
ahaw.  This  gentleman,  who  died  November  6,  1849,  was 
well-known  for  hia  piety  and  benerolenee,  and  for  his  writ- 
itt^  He  pablished  Tarioos  woiks  on  prophet^  and  scripta- 
ral  ehraoology,  of  which  a  list  is  subjoined : 

Letters  on  the  ETidenoes  of  Uie  Christian  Beli^on,  by  an 
Inquirer,  fini  printed  in  the  Oriental  Star,  a  Newspaper  at 
Caicntta  in  Bengal  Beprinted  at  Senunpore,  in  Bengal, 
1802,  ISmo.    2d.  edit  corxeeted  and  enlarged.    Lond.,  1804. 

Bemarin  on  DsTid  Leri^s  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies 
rdatiTe  to  the  Meanah,  and  upon  the  Eridenoes  of  the  Dirine 
Characten  of  Jesns  Christ,  addressed  to  the  Connderation  of 
the  JewSi,  by  an  Inqnirer.  Printed  by  the  London  Society  for 
promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews.    Lond.  1810,  8to. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Seals  and  Tnunpets  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  the  Prophetioal  period  of  Twelre  Hnndred  and 
Sixty  Yean.    Lond.  1813.    Third  Edition.    Lond.  1817, 8vo. 

Letters  snd  Essays,  Controrenial  and  Critical,  on  Subjects 
connected  with  the  Conrerslon  and  National  Bestoration  of 
Isreel,  first  published  in  the  Jewish  Expositor.    Lond.  1822. 

Account  of  the  formation  of  a  Church  on  Congregational 
Principles  in  the  town  of  Stewarton.    Glasgow,  1827. 

The  Chnreh  of  Borne  the  Apostat^,  and  the  Pope  the  Man 
of  Sin  and  Son  of  Perdition.  Second  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix.    Glasg.  1888. 

A  Beriew  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Wardlaw*s  Sermon  on  the  Mil- 
lennium ;  with  an  Answer  to  his  ATguments  agunst  the  MO- 
lennial  Besurrection  snd  Beign  of  the  Saints  and  Msrtyre  of 
Jesus.    Second  Edition,  with  sn  Appendix.    Glasg.  1833. 

The  Pre-Millennial  Advent  of  Messiah  Demonstrated  from 
the  Scriptures.  First  printed  in  the  Christian  Observer. 
Second  Edition.    Glasg.  1883.    Third  edition. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Millennial  Advent  and  Beign  of  Mes- 
riah  vindicated  from  the  Objections  of  the  Edinburgh  Theo- 
logical Magaxine.  With  an  Appendix,  oontuning  Bemarks 
on  Dr.  Hamilton's  recent  Works  on  Millenarianism.  Second 
Edition,  with  some  Strictures  on  a  Beview  of  the  Author^s 
Pre-millennlal  Advent  of  Messiah,  &&,  in  a  late  Number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor.    1834. 

Strictures  on  Mr.  Frere's  Pamphlet  on  the  General  Struo- 
ture  of  the  Apocalypse ;  being  an  Appendix  to  the  Scheme  of 
Prophetical  Arrangement  of  Uie  Bev.  Edward  Irving  and  Mr. 
Frere,  critically  examined. 

A  Critical  Examination  of  some  of  the  Fundamental  Prin- 
eiples  of  the  Bev.  George  Stanley  Faber's  Sacred  Calendar  of 
Prophecy,  with  an  Answer  to  his  Arguments  against  the 
Millennial  Advent  and  Beign  of  Mesnah. 

Strictures  on  certain  leading  Positions  and  Interpretations 
of  the  Bev.  Edward  Irving*8  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse. 

Strictures  on  the  Bev.  S.  B.  Maitland's  four  Pamphlets  on 
Prophecy,  and  in  Vindication  of  the  Protestant  Principles  of 
Prophetic  Interpretation.    1880,  8vo. 

The  Jubilean  Chronology  of  the  Seventh  Trumpet  of  the 
Apocalypee,  and  the  Judgment  of  the  Ancient  of  Days,  Dan. 
vii.  9.  With  a  brief  account  of  the  Discoveries  of  Mons.  de 
Chesanx,  as  to  the  great  Astronomical  Cycles  of  2800  and 
1260  years,  and  their  difference  1040  years.    Glasg.  1834. 

The  Political  Destiny  of  the  Earth  as  revealed  in  the  Bjble, 
Second  edition,  enlarged. 

The  Chronology  of  Israel  and  the  Jews,  from  the  Exodns 
to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Bomans.   Glasg.  1835. 

The  Fulness  of  the  Times ;  being  an  Analysis  of  the  Chro- 


nology of  the  Seventy.  InTwoParts^  With  an  latndnctoiy 
Diasertation,  oontaining  Strietmees  on  the  Bev.  E.  Biefcer- 
steth's  Scheme  of  Scripture  Chronology.    Load.  183& 

A  Synopsis  of  Chronology,  finom  the  Era  of  Oectaoa,  ac- 
cording to  the  Septoagint,  t6  the  year  1837.    Lood.  1S87. 

A  Supplement  to  a  Diaeertation  on  the  Seals  and  Tram- 
pets  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Prophetical  Period  dJwttn 
Hnndred  and  Sixty  Yean.    Lond.  1838.    Part  n.  1842L 

The  Septnagint  and  Hebrew  Chrondogies  Tried  by  the 
Test  of  their  Internal  Scienti&  Evidence ;  with  a  Table  torn 
Creation  to  the  Acceaeion  of  Uzziah  in  b.  c.  810,  showing 
their  Jubilean  Differences  at  each  Date.    Lond.  1838. 

The  Scientific  Chronology  of  the  Tear  1839,  a  Sign  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.    Lond.  1839. 

A  Supplement  to  the  above,  comprising  the  Arithmetiea] 
Solution  and  Chronolo^pcal  Application  of  the  Number  668. 

The  Season  of  the  End,  being  a  View  of  the  Sdentifie 
Times  of  the  year  1840  (computed  as  ending  on  the  30th 
Adar,  March  23d,  1841);  with  prefatory  remarks  on  Theories 
of  Geology  as  opposed  to  the  Scriptures,  snd  an  appendant 
dissertation  on  the  dates  of  the  Nativity  and  Paaeioo. 
London,  1841,  8vo. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Alezakdes,  an  historical 
writer  of  some  note,  son  of  the  Bev.  Alexander 
Cnnningbam,  minister  of  Ettrick,  was  bom  there 
in  1654.  He  acquired  the  elementary  branches  of 
his  education  at  home,  and  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  times,  went  to  Holland  to  finish  his 
studies.  In  1688  he  accompanied  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  England.  He  afterwards  became  tutor 
and  travelling  companion  to  the  earl  of  Hyndford, 
and  his  brother,  the  Hon.  William  Carmichael; 
subsequently  to  John  Lord  Lorn,  afterwards  duke 
of  Ai'gyle  and  Greenwich ;  and  thereafter  to  Vis- 
count Lonsdale.  He  seems  to  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  English  ministiy  in  some  political 
negociations  on  the  Continent,  and  we  are  inform- 
ed that  he  sent  an  exact  account  to  King  William, 
with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted,  of  the 
military  preparations  throughout  France.  In 
Carstairs*  State  Papers,  published  by  Dr.  Mac- 
Cormick,  there  are  two  letters  from  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, dated  Paris,  August  22  and  26, 1701,  giving 
an  account  of  his  conferences  with  tlie  French 
minister,  relative  to  the  Scottish  trade  with  France. 
In  1703  he  visited  Hanover,  and  was  graciously 
received  by  the  elector  and  the  princess  Sophia. 
On  the  accession  of  George  the  First  he  was  sent 
as  British  envoy  to  Venice,  where  he  resided  from 
1715  to  1720.  He  died  at  London  in  1737,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  83.    His  works  are : 

Anunadveniones  in  R.  Bentleii  notes  et  emendatioDes  in 
Q.  Horatiom  Flaocnm.    Lond.  1721,  8vo. 
Horatins  denno  sastigatos  in  nsom  B.  BendeiL    Haieoe 
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1721,  2  vols.  8vo.    Lond.  1722,  8vo.    This  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  edited  by  another  of  the  same  name. 

The  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Revolution  in  1688, 
to  the  Accession  of  George  L  To  which  is  prefixed,  An  Ao- 
oonnt  of  Mr.  Cnnningham  and  his  Writings.  Lond.  1787,  2 
vols.  4to.  This  work  was  written  by  Mr.  C.  in  Latin,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Thomson,  and 
poblished  by  Thomas  HoUingbeny,  D.D. 

GUNNING-HAM,  Alexander,  a  critic  of  ac- 
knowledged learning,  often  confounded  with  the 
preceding,  was  a  native  of  Ayrshire.  Early  in 
life  he  went  to  Holland,  where  he  is  supposed  to 
have  taught  the  civil  and  canon  law.  He  pub- 
lished the  works  of  Horace,  with  animadversions 
on  Bentley's  edition  of  that  poet,  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
1721.    He  died  at  the  Hague  in  December  1730. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Charles,  an  historical  paint- 
er of  considerable  genius,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in 
1741.  He  early  displayed  such  a  capacity  for  de- 
sign and  such  a  lively  imagination  that  his  friends 
sent  him  to  Italy,  where  he  had  for  his  master 
Kaphael  Mengs.  After  finishing  his  studies  he 
went  to  Russia,  where  he  painted  several  histori- 
cal pictures  for  Prince  Potemkin.  His  success 
was  so  brilliant  that  he  resolved  to  settle  in  St. 
Petersburg,  but  the  rigour  of  the  climate  affected 
his  health,  and  he  was  obliged,  in  consequence,  to 
quit  Russia.  The  glory  surrounding  the  name 
and  deeds  of  Frederick  the  Great  allured  him  to 
Prussia.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Berlin  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  painted  several  pictures  the  subjects  of  which 
were  taken  from  Prussian  history,  and  of  which 
Frederick  was  generally  the  hero.  Of  these,  the 
battle  of  Hochkirk,  fought  Oct.  14, 1758,  in  which 
Frederick  was  suprised  by  Marshal  Daun,  and 
defeated,  was  the  most  celebrated.  The  academy 
expressed  its  admiration  of  this  picture  in  terms 
which  were  alike  honourable  to  the  arts  and  the 
artist.  The  king,  Frederick  William  11.,  wishing 
to  reward  Cunningham  for  this  great  work  with 
something  more  substantial  than  thanks,  ordered 
his  minister  to  enter  his  name  for  the  first  pension 
which  should  fall  vacant.  This  Intention  was  ren- 
dered nugatoiy,  however,  by  the  premature  death 
of  Cunningham,  which  took  place  in  1789. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Thomas  Mounset,  a  lyric 
poet  of  considerable  merit,  second  son  of  John 
Cunningham,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Harley,  and 
elder  brother  of  Allan  Cunningham,  was  bom  at 


Culfaud,  in  the  county  of  Kirkcudbright,  June  25th, 
1776,  and  was  named  after  Dr.  Mounsey  of  Ram« 
merscales,  near  Lochmaben.  His  father,  who  was 
a  farmer,  being  unsuccessfid  in  his  speculations, 
relinquished  agriculture  on  hla  own  account,  and 
became  steward  or  factor  to  Mr.  Syme  of  Bam- 
caillie,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  went 
with  his  family  to  reside  at  Blackwood  on  the 
Nith,  the  seat  of  Copland  of  Collieston.  Thomas 
Cunningham  received  the  first  part  of  his  educa- 
tion at  Eellieston  school,  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  schools  of 
Dumfries,  where,  to  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, he  added  book-keeping,  mathematics,  a 
good  deal  of  French,  and  a  little  Latin.  When  he 
was  about  sixteen,  he  became  clerk  to  John  Max- 
well of  Terraughty,  a  distant  connection  of  his 
mother,  with  whom  he  did  not  long  continue. 
Having  been  offered  a  clerkship  in  a  mercantile 
house  in  South  Carolina,  he  was  preparing  to  set 
out,  when  Mr.  Patrick  Miller  of  Dalswinton,  to 
whom  his  father  was  now  engaged  as  steward, 
being  consulted,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  he 
should  not  go,  and  Thomas  was  apprenticed,  in- 
stead, to  a  neighbouring  millwright.  He  began 
when  very  young  to  write  verses  in  the  language 
of  his  district,  and  in  a  strain  of  country  humour 
calculated  to  please  a  rustic  audience.  His  first 
poem  of  a  graver  kind  was  called  the  *Har'st 
Kim,*  descriptive  of  a  farm-house  scene  at  the 
conclusion  of  harvest,  written  in  1797.  On  the 
expii-ation  of  his  apprenticeship,  in  October  of  that 
year,  he  went  to  England,  and  obtained  employ- 
ment at  Rotherham.  The  parting  scene  with  his 
family  he  embodied  in  a  little  poem  called  *  The 
Traveller.'  His  employer  having  become  bank- 
mpt,  he  made  his  way  to  London,  and  began  to 
entertain  a  design  of  going  to  the  West  Indies,  ou 
a  speculation  of  sugar-mills ;  but  his  former  mas- 
ter having  recommenced  business  at  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk,  he  was  induced  to  retum  to  his  employ- 
ment. He  afterwards  went  to  Wiltshire,  and 
subsequently  to  the  neighbourhood  />f  Cambridge. 
While  here,  he  wrote  his  exquisite  song,  *The 
Hills  o'  Gallowa' ;'  also,  a  satirical  poem,  styled 
*  The  Cambridgeshire  Garland,'  and  a  more  seri* 
ous  one,  called  '  The  Unco  Grave. '  In  *  Brash  and 
Reid's  Poetry,  origin  U  and  selected,'  will  be  found 
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his  *  Har'st  Home,'  the  first  of  his  pieces,  we  be- 
lieye,  that  appeared  in  print.  He  now  became  a 
constant  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
to  which  he  sent  not  only  poems  and  songs,  but 
also,  some  years  subsequently,  Sketches  of  Modem 
Society,  Stories  of  the  Olden  Time,  Snatches  of 
Antiqnarianism,  and  Scraps  of  Song  and  Ballad. 
The  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  so  much  struck  with 
the  native  force  and  originality  of  his  strains,  that 
he  addressed  a  poetical  epistle  to  him  in  that 
periodical,  a  reply  to  which,  by  Cunningham,  also 
in  verse,  shortly  afterwards  appeared  in  the  same 
Magaaine. 

Having  gone  to  Dover  in  search  of  employment, 
Cunningham  was  there  in  August  1806,  and 
witnessed  that  naval  combat  between  our  cruisers 
and  the  French  flotiUa,  in  which  Lieutenant 
Marshall  fell.  One  of  his  poems  written  about 
this  ti&e  was  entitled  *  London,'  and  bad  as  little 
of  the  romantic  in  it  as  the  great  city  itself.  He 
subsequently  settled  in  the  metropolis,  having 
obtained  employment  in  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
Rennie.  He  afterwards  became  foreman  to  a  Mr. 
Dickson,  and  on  quitting  him,  he  undertook  the 
superintendence  of  Fowler's  chain  cable  manu- 
factory near  the  London  Docks.  A  clerkship  be- 
coming vacant  in  Ronnie's  establishment,  he  was, 
in  1812,  re-engaged  there,  and  latterly  became 
chief  clerk,  with  liberty  to  admit  his  eldest  son  as 
an  assistant.  In  1809,  when  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
planned  ^  The  Forest  Minstrel,'  he  requested  six- 
teen pages  or  so  of  verse  from  *•  Nlthsdale's  lost 
and  darling  Cunningham,'  who  permitted  several 
of  his  shorter  pieces  to  appear  in  that  collection. 
He  had  ceased  to  write  anything,  either  in  prose 
or  poetry,  for  many  years.  A  poem,  called 
*  Brakenfell,'  which  he  composed  in  1818,  and 
the  scene  of  which  was  laid  at  Blackwood  on 
Nithside,  is  highly  spoken  of  by  his  brother,  who 
tells  us  that,  from  blighted  views  in  literature,  in 
his  latter  years  he  burnt  many  of  his  manuscript 
tales  and  poems,  and  ^Brakenfell'  among  the  rest. 
On  the  2dd  Oq^ober  1834,  just  one  week  after  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Mr.  Olver,  a  South 
American  merchant  of  respectability,  Cunningham 
was  seised  with  cholera,  and  after  eight  hours' 
severe  illness,  expired  a  little  after  twelve  o'clock 
at  night.    The  chief  characteristics  of  his  poetry 


are  tenderness,  oddity,  and  humour.  Besides  the 
pieces  spedfied,  his '  Hallowmass  Eve,  and '  Maiy 
Ogilvy,'  are  mentioned  as  happy  instances  of  the 
romantic  and  the  imaginative. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Allan,  a  poet  and  novelist, 
was  bom  at  Blackwood,  near  Dalswinton,  in  Dum- 
fries-shu%,  on  the  7th  December,  1784.  His  father 
was  gardener  to  a  gentleman  in  that  neighbour 
hood,  but  soon  after  Allan's  birth,  he  became  he 
tor  or  land-steward  to  Mr.  Miller  of  Dalswinton, 
the  landlord  of  Bums  the  poet,  at  Ellisland.  Aftei 
receiving  the  rodiments  of  his  education,  Allan 
was  taken  from  school,  when  only  eleven  years  of 
age,  and  apprenticed  as  a  stone-mason  to  an  uncle 
of  his,  who  was  a  country  builder  in  considerable 
business,  with  the  view  of  joining  or  succeeding 
him  in  his  trade ;  but  this  project  was  never  car- 
ried into  execution.  Notwithstanding  the  disad- 
vantageous circumstances  under  which  he  entered 
on  life,  he  contrived  to  acquire  a  considerable 
amount  of  varied  information,  from  great  though 
desultory  reading.  He  early  contributed*  poetical 
effhsions  to  the  periodical  woriLs  of  the  day,  and 
made  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  to  Edinburgh  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  seeing  the  author  of  *■  Marmion,' 
as  he  passed  along  the  street.  He  afterwards,  in 
1820,  had  the  opportunity  of  being  introduced  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  he  communicated  to  him 
Sir  Francis  Chantrey's  wish  that  he  should  sit  to 
him  for  his  bust.  When  Cromek,  the  London 
engraver,  visited  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting any  unpublished  fragments  of  Bums  that 
could  be  gleaned,  he  was  directed  to  Allan  Cun- 
ningham as  the  most  likely  person  to  assist  him 
in  his  researches.  Allan  was  then  a  journeyman 
stonemason  and  a  married  man.  He  advised 
Cromek  to  form  a  collection  of  the  ancient  ballads 
and  songs  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway,  and  wrote 
various  happy  imitations  of  them  which  he  sent 
to  Cromek  as  genuine  relics  of  ancient  song. 
Indeed,  nearly  all  the  songs  and  fragments  of  verse 
in  Cromek's  *  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway 
Song,'  published  in  1810,  are  of  Cunningham's 
composition,  though  believed  by  Cromek,  who  was 
imposed  upon  by  their  beauty,  to  be  undoubted 
originals.  The  same  year  (1810)  Allan  Cunning- 
ham removed  to  London,  and  was  for  some  time 
emploved  as  a  writer  for  the  newspapers.    In 
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1814  be  was  engaged  as  clerk  of  the  works,  or  sa- 
perintendent,  in  the  stndio  of  Sir  Francis  Chan- 
trey,  the  eminent  sculptor,  in  whose  establishment 
he  continued  till  his  death.  He  was  a  most  In- 
dnstrions  writer,  and  published  varions  works  in 
different  departments  of  literature,  a  list  of  which 
is  subjoined.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  his 
'  Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell,*  in  1822,  he  submitted 
the  MS.  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  his  opinion  and 
advice,  which  the  latter  conveyed  in  two  letters, 
inserted  in  Lockhart*s  Life  of  Scott.  He  highly 
approved  of  the  drama,  though  he  did  not  think 
it  altogether  fitted  for  the  stage.  Cunningham's 
collection  of  *  The  Songs  of  Scotland,'  with  notes, 
appeared  in  1885.  He  also  edited  an  edition  of 
the  works  of  Bums,  in  eight  volumes,  to  which  he 
prefixed  a  life  of  the  poet,  interspersed  with  ori- 
ginal anecdotes  and  enriched  with  new  informa- 
tion. He  was  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  Bums'  death,  and  as  he  saw  him  just  pre- 
vious to  that  event,  and  was  a  witness  of  his 
funeral,  his  account  of  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
poet's  life,  and  the  state  of  feeling  in  Dumfries  at 
the  time,  is  intensely  interesting.  His  last  work, 
completed  just  two  days  before  his  death,  was  the 
life  of  his  friend,  Sir  David  WUkie,  the  distin- 
guished artist,  in  three  volumes.  Allan  Cunning- 
ham died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  at  his  house  27 
Ijower  Belgrave  Place,  London,  on  the  29th  Oc- 
tober, 1842,  aged  58.  Through  the  influence  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  two  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  sons 
obtained,  in  1828,  cadetships  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company.    He  left  two  other  sons. 

Allan  Cunningham's  genius  was  strong,  vigor- 
ous, and  eamest,  but  not  well  regulated.  It  has 
been  remarked  of  him  that  his  taste  and  attain- 
ments in  the  fine  arts  were  as  remarkable  a  fea- 
ture in  his  history  as  his  early  ballad  strains, 
which  undoubtedly  are  his  best  poetical  effusions. 
His  prose  style,  when  engaged  on  a  congenial  sub- 
ject, was  justly  admired  for  its  force  and  freedom. 
Strong  nationality  and  inextinguishable  ardour 
formed  conspicuous  traits  in  his  character.  His 
works  are : 


Sir  Mannadnke  Maxwell,  a  dramatic  poem,  foonoed  on 
border  story  and  saperstition;  the  Mermaid  of  Gallowaj.;  the 
Legend  of  Richard  Fanlder;  and  twenty  Scottish  Songs. 
London,  1822, 12mo. 


TraditioDal  Tales  of  En^ish  and  Scottish  Peasantu  S 
vols.  12mo.    London,  1822. 

The  Songs  of  Scotland,  ancient  and  modem,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  historical  and  critical,  and  Characters  oi 
the  Lyric  Poets.    London,  1826,  4  vols.  8to. 

Paul  Jones.    A  Romance,  in  8  toIs.  8to.    Edin.  1826. 

Sir  Michael  Soott  A  Romance.  London,  1828.  8  vols. 
12mo. 

Lord  Roldan.    A  Novel  in  8  vols. 

The  Maid  of  Elvar.  A  rastic  epic,  in  12  parts.  London, 
1882,  8vo. 

The  Works  of  Bums,  with  a  Life  of  the  Poet    8  vols. 

Lives  of  Eminent  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Archi- 
tects. London,  1829-1888.  6voIs.8vo.  The  most  popular 
of  his  prose  works,  oontriboted  to  Mnxraj's  Familj  libnzy. 

Life  of  Sir  David  WiUde,  with  his  Journals,  Tours,  and 
Critical  Remarks  on  Works  of  Art,  and  a  Selection  fiom  his 
Correspondence.    London,  1843,  3  vols.  8vo. 


CcjBBiB,  a  surname  which  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  Koria  or  Coria^  a  Roman  station.  The  parish  of  Currie, 
in  Mid  Lothian,  is  one  of  those  districts  which  still  retam 
their  ancient  Latin  appellation. 

Piers  de  Currie,  descended  from  the  family  of  Currie  of  thai 
ilk,  in  Annandale,  is  celebrated  in  the  Norse  Chronicle,  as 
well  as  in  old  Scottish  baUad,  for  his  exploits  at  the  battle  ol 
Laigs,  where  he  was  slain  in  1268. 

The  elder  branch  of  the  Curries  of  that  ilk  merged  in  the 
Johnstones  of  Annandale,  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  that 
fiunily  with  the  heiress  of  Currie  about  1540.  From  a  cadet, 
Oothbert  Currie,  of  KirUands,  Dunse,  living  about  1670,  de- 
scended William  Currie,  (died  in  1681,)  ancestor  by  a  younger 
son,  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Currie,  the  biographer  of  Bums  (ot 
whom  a  notice  follows);  while  from  his  eldest  son  was  de- 
scended Sir  Frederick  Currie,  baronet,  (created  17th  Decem- 
ber 1846,)  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  government  in  India; 
a  member  of  the  supreme  council  iu  India;  and  a  director  of 
the  £.  L  C.    Thrice  xnairied:  issue,  8  sons  and  8  daughters. 

CURRIE,  Jahss,  an  eminent  physician,  the 
biographer  of  Barns,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
James  Carrie,  minister  of  Kirkpatrick-Fieoiing  in 
Damfries-shire,  where  he  was  bora.  May  81, 1756. 
After  receiving  the  radiments  of  edacation  at  the 
parish  school  of  Middlebie,  of  which  parish  his 
father  had  become  minister,  he  was  sent  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  to  a  seminary  at  Domfries,  condncted  bj 
Dr.  Chapman,  the  author  of  a  work  on  edacation. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Virginia  with  a  view  to  the 
mercantile  profession;  bat  the  dissensions  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies,  which 
soon  pat  a  stop  to  the  trade  of  the  two  coantnes, 
and  the  nngeneroos  treatment  of  his  employers, 
disgnsted  him  with  commerce,  and  turning  his 
attention  to  politics,  he  published  in  an  American 
paper,  under  the  signature  of  ^An  Old  Man,*  a 
series  of  letters  in  defence  of  t)ie  right  of  the  mother 
country  to  tax  her  colonies.  He  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  1776,  and  studied  medicine  at 
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Edinburgh  till  1780.  Having  procared  an  Intro- 
daction  to  General  Sir  William  Erskine,  he  was 
appointed  bj  him  ensign  and  snrgeon^s  assistant 
In  his  own  regiment.  With  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  situation  of  physician,  or  assistant  physician, 
to  the  forces,  with  an  expedition  then  going  out  to 
Jamaica,  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Glasgow, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  London.  On  his 
arrival  in  the  metropolis,  however,  he  fonnd  that 
the  i^ppointment  had  been  given  to  another.  By 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  was  induced,  in  Oc- 
tober 1780,  to  settle  in  Liverpool,  where  he  was 
soon  elected  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Infirmary, 
and  obtained  an  extensive  practice.  In  1788  he 
married  Lucy  Wallace,  daughter  of  a  respectable 
merchant,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  hero  of 
Scotland;  and  by  her  he  had  a  numerous  family. 

In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  the  late 
Mr.  William  Rathbone,  Dr.  Currie  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  literary  club,  the  first  institution  of  the 
kind  in  Liverpool.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Literary  Society  at  Manchester,  to  whose 
Transactions  he  contributed  some  ingenious  papers. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  London  Medical 
Society  in  1790 ;  and  in  1791  a  fellow  of  that  So- 
ciety. His  various  medical  publications  raised  his 
name  very  high,  but  he  was  less  successful  in  his 
miscellaneous  political  writings.  These  latter 
were  invariably  on  the  unpopular  side ;  and  a  let- 
ter which  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  1793  raised 
him  a  host  of  enemies.  During  an  excursion 
which  he  made  into  Scotland  in  1792,  on  account 
of  his  health,  he  had  become  personally  acquainted 
with  Robert  Bums.  On  the  death  of  the  poet,  at 
the  request  of  his  old  friend  Mr.  Syme  of  Ryedale, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  Bums*  family,  he  undertook 
the  superintendence  of  the  first  complete  edition 


of  his  works,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  and  criti- 
cisms on  his  writings,  which  was  published  in 
1800,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

In  1804  Dr.  Currie  was  seriously  attacked  by  a 
pulmonary  complaint,  to  which  he  had  been  for 
many  years  subject ;  and  having  relinquished  his 
practice  at  Liverpool,  he  spent  the  ensuing  winter 
alternately  at  Bath  and  Clifton.  In  March  1805 
he  felt  himself  so  far  recovered,  as  to  take  a  house 
at  Bath  and  commence  practice  there.  But  all  his 
complaints  returning  with  increased  violence,  he 
went,  as  a  last  resource,  to  Sidmouth  in  Devon- 
shire, where  he  died,  August  31, 1805,  in  the  50th 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  widow  and  five  children. 
His  works  aro :  . 

A  Letter,  Commercial  and  Politica],  addressed  to  the  Right 
Honourable  William  Pitt,  by  Jasper  Wilson,  Esq.  1793. 
Two  editions. 

Medical  Reports  on  the  Effects  of  Water,  cold  and  worm, 
as  a  Remedy  in  Ferer  and  Febrile  Diseases,  whether  applied 
to  the  siliface  of  the  Body,  or  used  as  a  Drink,  with  Obsenra- 
tions  on  the  Natnre  of  Fever,  and  on  the  Effects  of  Opmm, 
Alcohol,  and  Inanition.  Liveipool,  1797,  8vo.  2d  edition, 
enlarged  and  corrected.  1801,  2  vols.  8vo.  8d  edit  1804, 
2  vols.  8vo.    6th  edit  1814,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Worlcs  of  Robert  Bums,  with  an  Aoooont  of  his  Life, 
and  a  Gritidsm  on  his  Writings.  To  which  are  prefixed. 
Some  Observations  on  the  Character  and  Condition  of  the 
Scottish  Peasantry.  liverpool,  1800,  4  vols.  8vo.  New  edit 
Edin.  1818,  4  vols.  12mo.    Various  editions. 

Of  Tetanus,  and  of  Convulsive  Disorders,  Mem.  Med.  iii. 
p.  147. 

Account  of  the  Remarkable  EffiaetB  of  a  Shipwreck  on  the 
Mariners ;  with  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Influ- 
ence of  Immersion  in  Fresh  and  Salt  Water,  Hot  and  Cold, 
on  the  Powers  of  the  Living  Body.  Phil.  Trans.  Abr.  xviL 
198.    1792. 


CuRTBiB,  a  snniame  evidentlj  deduced  from  a  personal 
qualitj,  being  the  ancient  form  of  spelling  the  adjective  onir- 
teoua.    Chaucer  says  of  his  "  young  squier  ** — 

«  Cmleit  he  was,  gentn  and  aflkbleu** 

There  are  two  English  baronets  of  this  name. 
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